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His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  of 
Wales. 

His  Royal  Highness  Ernest  Augustus 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Teviotdale. 
{King  of  Hanover,) 

His  Royal  Highness  George  William  Fre- 
derick Charles  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

John  Bird  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Thomas  Lord  Truro,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Thomas  Archbishop  of  York. 
Richard  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Henrt  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Council, 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto,  Lord  Privy  SeaL 

Henrt  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  England, 

Edward  Adolpuus  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

William  Amelius  Aubrey  de  Vere  Duke 
of  Saint  Albans. 

Francis  Godolfhin  D*Arcy  Duke  of 
Leeds. 

Francis  Duke  of  Bedford. 

William  Spencer  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

George  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

John  Henry  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Alexander  Duke  of  Brandon.  [Duke  of 
Hamilton.) 

WaLiAM  Henry  Catendisu  Duke  of  Port- 
land. 

George  Duke  of  Manchester. 


Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Algernon  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Chandos. 

George  Granville  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Henry  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Richard  Marquess  of  Westminster.    Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household, 

John   Marquess  of  Breadalbane,   Lord 

Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 
John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

George  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  {Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Henry  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.     {In  an- 
other pl<ice  as  Lord  President  of  the 

Council.) 

George  Ferrars  Marquess  Townshend. 

James  Brownlow   William  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 

James  Marquess  of  Abercorn. 

Richard  Marquess  of  Hertford. 

John  Patrick  Marquess  of  Bute. 

Brownlow  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Charles  Marquess  of  Northampton. 

George  Charles  Marquess  Camden. 

Henry  Willia>[  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 

George  Horatio  Marquess  of  Choijionde- 

LEY. 

IIknry  Weysford  Charles  Plantagbnbt 
Marquess  of  Hastings. 

Charles  Marquess  of  Ailesdury. 
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George  Thomas  John  Marquess  of  Wbst- 
MEATH.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Frederick  William  Marquess  of  Bristol. 

Archibald  Marquess  of  Ails  a. 

JoHir  Marquess    of   Breadalbane.      {In 

another  place  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of 

the  Eottsehold.) 
Richard  Marquess  of  Westminster.      {In 

another  place  as  Lord  Steward  of  the 

Howehold,) 
Constantine   Henry    Marquess  of  Nor- 

MANBY. 

James  Andrew  Marquess  of  Dalhousie. 

John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Edward  Earl  of  Derby. 

Francis  Theophilub  Henry  Earl  of  Hun- 

TDfODON. 

Robert  Henry  Earl  of   Pembroke  and 
Montgomery. 

William  Earl  of  Devon. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

William  Basil  Percy  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

John  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Albemarle 
Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 

George  Harry  Earl  of    Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

George  William  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham. 

George  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

John  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Arthur  Algernon  Earl  of  Essex. 

James  Thomas  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  Cah- 

LISLE. 

Walter    Francis    Earl    of   Doncaster. 
(Duke  of  BuccUtAch  and  Queensherry,) 

Cropley  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

John  Savile  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

Augustus  Frederick  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

George  William  Earl  of  Cotentry. 

George  Earl  of  Jersey. 

John  Earl  Poulett. 

George  Sholto  Earl  of  Morton.    {Elect- 
ed for  Scotland.) 

Cospatrick  Aij5Xander  Earl    of   Home. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

David  Graham  Drummond  Earl  of  Airlie. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 


David  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville, 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Dunbar  James  Earl  of  Selkirk.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

T^0MAs  John  Earl  of  Orkney.  {Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Francis  Wiluam  Earl  of  Sbafield. 
{Elected for  Scotland.) 

Alfred  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Morti-* 

MER. 

Washington  Sewallis  Earl  Ferrers. 

William  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Charles  Augustus  Earl  of  Tankervillb. 

Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

George  Augustus  Earl  Cowper, 

Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 

Robert  Earl  of  Harborouqh. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl  of 
Macclesfield. 

George  William  Richard  Earl  of  Pom- 
fret. 

James  Earl  Graham.  {Duke  of  Montrose,) 

William  Earl  Waldeorave. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Charles  Earl  of  Harrington. 

John  Charles  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

Henry  Richard  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 

Charles  William  Earl  Fitzwillum. 

Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 

James  Earl  Cornwallis. 

Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Henry  Stephen  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

George  John  Earl  De  Lawarr. 

William  Earl  of  Radnor. 

Frederick  Earl  Spencer. 

Henry  George  Earl  Bathurst. 

Arthur  Wills  Blundell  Sandys  Trum- 
BULL  Windsor  Earl  of  Hillsborough. 
{Marquess  of  Downshire,) 

George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon. 

William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

William  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

Henry  John  Earl  Talbot. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  John  Earl 
Strange.  {Buke  of  Athol.)  {In  an- 
other  place  as  Lord  GUnlyon,) 
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Eknest  Auoustus  Earl  of  Mount  Ed6-» 

CUMBE. 

Hugh  Earl  Fortescue. 

Edward  Earl  of  Diobt. 

George  Earl  of  Beverley. 

Henry  Howard  Molyneux  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon. 

Charles  €ecil  Cope  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

George  Earl  Cadooan. 

James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

George  John  Danvers  Earl  of  Lanesbo- 
ROUGH.     {Elected  far  Ireland.) 

Francis  William  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
{Lord  Charlemont.)  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Stephen  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

John  Earl  of  Erne.  {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

John  Otway  O'Connor  Earl  of  Desart. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

William  Earl  of  Wicklow.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

George  Charles  Earl  of  Lucan.  {Elected 
fojr  Ireland.) 

James  Earl  of  Bandon.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

James  Dupr^  Earl  of  Caledon.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

James  Alexander  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

William  Earl  of  Craven. 

Arthur  George  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Charles  Earl  of  Romney. 

Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edward  James  Earl  of  Powis. 

Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

William  Earl  of  Rosse.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Charles  William  Earl  of  Charleville. 
{Elected for  Ireland.) 

Charles  Herbert  Earl  Manvers. 

Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 

Henry  Earl  Grey. 

William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Henry  Earl  of  Harewood. 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto.  {In  another  place 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal.) 

Charles  Murray  Earl  Cathcart. 

James  Walter  Earl  of  Verulam. 

John  Earl  Brownlow. 

Edward  Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Germans. 


Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Henry  Earl 
of  Bradford. 

John  Reginald  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Richard  Earl  of  Glengall.     {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 

Thomas  Philip  Earl  De  Grey. 

John  Earl  of  Eldon. 

George  Henry  Earl  of  Falmouth. 

Richard  William  Penn  Earl  Howe. 

John  SoM3fERS  Earl  Sommers. 

John  Edward  Cornwalub  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke. 

Charles  Willum  Earl  Vane.    {Mcwjuess 

of  Londonderry.) 

William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 

John  Frederick  Earl  Cawdor. 

William  George  Earl  of  Munster. 

Willum  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Robert  Earl  of  Camperdown. 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

George  Frederick  D'Arcy  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham. 

Frederick  John  Earl  of  Ripon. 

Granville  George  Earl  Granville. 

Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 

Henry  George  Francis  Earl  of  Ducie. 

Charles  Anderson  Worsley  Earl  of  Yar- 

BOROUGH. 

James  Henry  Robert  Earl  Innes.    {Duke 
of  Roxhurghe.) 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 

WiLLLAM  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 

Charles  Noel  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

William  Fitzhardinge  Earl  Fitzhardinge. 

Edward  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 

Francis  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

John  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Charles  Christopher  Earl  of  Cottenham. 

Robert  Viscount  Hereford. 

James  Viscount   Strathallan.     {Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
Henry  Viscount    Bolingbroke  and    St. 

JOILV. 

George  Viscount  Torrington. 
Augustus  Frederick  Viscount  Leinsteb. 

{Duke  of  Leinster.) 
Henry  Viscount  Maynard. 
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JoHir  Robert  Viscount  Sednbt. 

Francis  Wheler  Viscount  Hood. 

JoHH  Viscount  De  Vebci.     (Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Hates  Viscount  Doneraile.    (Elected for 
Ireland,) 

CoRNWALLis  Viscount  Hawardek.     (Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

John  Bruce  Richard  Viscount  O'Neill. 
(Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Edward  Jervis  Viscount  St.  Vincent. 

Robert  Viscount  Melville. 

WiLLUM  Leonard  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Robert  Edward  Viscount  Lorton.  (Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

George  Viscount  Gordon.  (Earl  of  Aber- 
deen.) 

Edward  Viscount  Exmouth. 

John  Helt  Viscount  Hutchinson.    (Earl 
of  Donoughmore.) 

WnuAK  Carr  Viscount  Beresford. 

WiLLiui   Thomas    Viscount    Clancartt. 
(Earl  of  Clancarty.) 

Stafleton  Viscount  Combermere. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canning. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canterbury. 

John  Viscount  Ponsonbt. 

Rowland  Viscount  Hill. 

Henrt  Viscount  Hardinge. 

Hugh  Viscount  Gough. 

Charles  James  Bishop  of  London. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Charles  Richard  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

John  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Christopher  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Hugh  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

George  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Richard  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

James  Henrt  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol. 

Henrt  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Charles  Thomas  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Salisburt. 

George  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

CoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Henrt  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

AsHURST  Turner  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

John  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Thomas  Bishop  of  Elt. 

Samuel  Bishop  of  Oxford. 


Thomas  Vowler  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

James  Prince  Bishop  of  Manohester. 

Renn  Dickson  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

John  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Samuel  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Ludlow  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Eilfenora» 
Clonfert,  and  Eilmacduagh. 

James  Thomas  Bishop  of  Ossort,  Ferns, 
AND  Leighlin. 

James  Bishop  of  Core,  Clotne,  and  Ross. 

WiLUAM  Lennox  Lascelles  Lord  De  Ros. 

Jacob  Lord  Hastings. 

George  Edward  Lord  Audlet. 

Peter    Robert    Lord    Willoughbt    db 
Eresbt. 

Thomas  Lord  Dacre. 

Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton. 

Thomas  Lord  Camots. 

Miles  Thomas  Lord  Beaumont. 

Charles  Lord  Stourton. 

Henry  Lord  Berners. 

Henrt  Petto  Lord  Willoughbt  de  Broke. 

George  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden. 

Henrt  Lord  Paget. 

St.  Andrew  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  John  of 
Bletso. 

Charles  Augustus  Lord  Howard  de  Wal- 

DEN. 

William  Bernard  Lord  Petre. 

Frederick  Benjamin  Lord  Sate  and  Sele. 

Henrt  Benedict  Lord  Arundbll  of  War- 
dour. 

John  Lord  Clifton.    (Earl  of  DamUy.) 

Joseph  Thaddeus  Lord  Dormer. 

George  Henrt  Lord  Tetnham. 

George  William  Lord  Stafford. 

George  Anson  Lord  Btron. 

William  Lord  Ward. 

Hugh  Charles  Lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 

Alexander  George  Lord  Saltoxtn.  (Elect- 
ed for  Scotland') 

John  Lord  Grat.  (Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Charles   Lord  Sinclair.      (Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

John  Lord  Elphinstone.     (Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

Charles  Lord  Blanttre.      (Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

John  Lord  Rollo.  (Elected for  ScailaxA^^ 
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Hekbt  FitANcis  Lord  Polwatith.  (Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Edmund  Lord  Boyle.     {Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery,) 

Thomas  Robert  Lord  Hay.     {Earl  of 
Kinnoul.) 

DiOBT  Lord  MiDDLETON. 

William  John  Lord  Monson. 

Henry  Lord  Montfort. 

George  William  Frederick  Lord  Bruce. 

George  John  Brabazon  Lord  Ponsonby. 
{Earl  of  Bessborough.) 

George  John  Lord  Sondes. 

Nathaniel  Lord  Scarsdale. 

George  Lord  Boston. 

Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland. 

George  James  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland. 
{Earl  of  Egmont.) 

George  John  Lord  Vernon. 

George  Douglas  Lord  Sundridge.  {Duke 
of  Argyll) 

Edward  William  Lord  Hawke. 
Thomas  Henry  Lord  Foley. 
George  Talbox  Lord  Dynevor. 
Thomas  Lord  Walsinoham. 
William  Lord  Baoot. 
Oharles  Lord  Southampton. 
Fletcher  Lord  Grantley. 

Robert  Dennett  Lord  Rodney. 
Richard  Noel  Lord  Berwick. 
John  Lord  Sherborne. 

Henry  Lord  Tyrone.    {Marqusis  of  Wor 

terford,) 

Richard  Lord  Carleton.  {Earl  of  8han^ 
non,) 

Edward  Lord  Suffield. 

Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 

George  Lord  Kenyon. 

Richard  Lord  Braybrooke. 

George  Hamilton  Lord  Fisherwick.  {Mar- 
quess of  Donegal.) 

Jambs  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas. 

Henry  Hall  Lord  Gage.  ( Viscount  Oage.) 

l^DWARD  Thomas  Lord  Thurlow. 

Robert  John  Lord  Auckland. 

George  William  Lord  Lyttelton. 
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Mem. — According  to  the  Usage  of  Parliament,  when  the  House  appoints  a  Select  Com^ 
mittee,  the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Bank, 
beginning  voith  the  Highest;  and  so,  tcJicn  the  House  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Con- 
ference  with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Bank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order:  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for*any  Purpose  within 
the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  upon  any 
public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron, 
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Lord  Burghley, 

Sir  John  Trollope,  bt. 

LINCOLN. 
Charles  De  Lact  Waldo  Sib- 
thorp, 
Thomas  Benjamin  Hobhouse. 

LISKEARD. 
Richard  Budden  Crowder. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Edward  Cardwcll, 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard  Birch, 
bt. 

LONDON. 
Rt.     hon.    (John    RusscU) 

Lord  J.  Russell, 
Sir  James  Duke,  bt., 
Lionel  Nathan  (Baron)  De 

Rothschild, 
John  Masterman. 

LUDLOW. 
Henry  Bayley  Clive, 
Henry  Salwey. 

LYME  REGIS. 
Thomas  Neville  Abdy. 

LYMINGTON. 
John  Hutchins, 
William  Alexander  Mackin- 
non. 

MACCLESFIELD. 
John  Brocklehurst,  jun., 
John  Williams. 

MAIDSTONE. 
Alexander  James  Beresford 

Hope, 
Oeorge  Dodd. 

MALDON. 
David  Waddington, 
Thomas  Barrett  Lennard. 
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MALMESBURY. 
Hon.  James  Kenneth  How- 
ard. 

MALTON. 
John  Walbanke  Childers, 
John  Evelyn  Denison. 

MANCHESTER. 
Rt.    hon.    Thomas    Milner 

Gibson, 
John  Bright. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Hon.  (Ernest  Augustus 
Charles  Bri^denell  Bruce) 
Lord  B.  A.  C.  B.  Bruce, 

Henry  Bingham  Baring. 

MARLOW  (GREAT). 
Thomas  Peers  Williams, 
Brownlow  William  Knox. 

MARYLEBONE. 
Hon.  (Dudley  Coutts  Stuart) 

Lord  D.  C.  Stuart, 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  bt. 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Richard  Richards. 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL. 
Sir  Josiah  John  Guest,  bt. 

MIDDLESEX. 
Rt.   hon.    (Robert    Grosve- 

nor)  Lord  R.  Grosvenor, 
Ralph  Bernal  Osborne. 

MIDHURST. 
Spencer  Horatio  Walpole. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Charies   Octavius   S  winner- 
ton  Morgan, 
Edward  Arthur  Somerset. 

MONMOUTH. 
Reginald  James  Blewitt. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Herbert  Watkins    Williams 
Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY. 
David  Pugh. 

MORPETH. 
Hon.  Edward  George  Gran, 
ville  Howard. 

NEWARK.UPON-TRENT. 
Hon.  John  Henry  Thomas 

Manners  Sutton, 
John  Stuart. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Samuel  Christy, 
William  Jackson. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
William  Ord, 
Thomas  Emerson  Headlam. 


Members. 

>'EWPORT. 
William    Henry    Chichelej 

Plowden, 
Charles  Wykeham  Martin. 

NORFOLK. 
(Eastern  Division.) 
Henry  Negus  Burroughes, 
Edmund  Wodehouse. 

( Western  Division, ) 
William  Bagge, 
Hon.  Edward  Eeppell  Went- 
worth  Coke. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
William  Battye  Wrightson. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Thomas  Philip  Maunsell, 
Stafford  Augustus  O'Brien 

Stafford. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Sir  Charles  Knightlcy,  bt., 
Richard  Henry  Richard  How- 
ard Vyse. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Raikes  Currie, 
Rt.    Hon.    Robert    Vernon 
Smith. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern  Division.) 

Rt.  hon.  Sir  George  Grey,bt., 
Hon.  Charles  (Bennett)  Lord 
Ossulston. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Matthew  Bell, 
Savile  Craven  Henry  Ogle. 

NORWICH. 
Samuel  Morton  Peto, 
Hon.  Arthur  Richard  (Wel- 
Icsley)  Marquess  of  Douro. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Thomas  Houldsworth, 
Hon.   (Henry  WiUiam    Ca- 
vendish   Bentinck)    Lord 
H.  W.  C.  Bentinck. 

(Southern  Division,) 

Thomas  Blackbume  Thorn* 
ton  Hildyard. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
John  Walter, 
Fcargus  O'Connor. 

OLDHAM. 
William  Johnson  Fox, 
John  Duncuft. 


Liiiof 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
Hon.     Montague     (Bertie) 

Lord  Norreys, 
George    Granville    Vernon 

Harcourt, 
Joseph  Warner  Henloy. 

OXFORD  (CITY). 
James  Haughton  Langston, 
William  Page  Wood. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 
Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  bt., 
Rt.    Hon.    William    Ewart 

Gladstone. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon.  John  Frederick  Vaug- 

han  (Campbell)  Vbcount 

Emlyn. 

PEMBROKE. 
Sir  John  Owen,  bt. 

PENRYN  AND  FALMOUTH. 
HoMrcU  Gwyn, 
Francis  Mowatt. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon.    George     Wentwortli 

Fitzwilliara, 
William  George  Cavendish. 

PETERSFIELD. 
Sir  William  George  Hylton 
JoUiffe,  bt. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Hon.  Hugh  (Fortescue)  Vis- 
count Ebrington, 
Roundcll  Palmer. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Samuel  Martin, 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 

POOLE. 
Henry  Danby  Seymour, 
Sir  George  Richard  Philips, 
bt. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Francis  Thorn- 
hill  Baring,  bt., 
Sir  George  Thomas  Staun- 
ton, bt. 

PRESTON. 
Sir  George  Strickland,  bt., 
Charles  Pasco  Grcnfell. 

RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir  John  Bcnn  Walsh,  bt. 

RADNOR  (NEW). 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  bt. 

READING. 
Francis  Pigott, 
John  Frederick  Stanford. 

REIGATE. 
Hon.  Thomas  Somers  Cocks. 
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RETFORD  (EAST). 
Hon.  Arthur  Duncombe, 
Rt.    Hon.   (jeorge  Edward 
Arundell    (Monckton-Ar- 
undell)  Viscount  Galway. 

RICHMOND. 
Henry  Rich, 
Marmaduke  Wyvill,  jun. 

RIPON. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  James  Robert 

George  Graham,  bt., 
Hon.  Edwin  Lascelles. 

ROCHDALE. 
William      Sharman    Craw- 
ford. 

ROCHESTER. 
Ralph  Bemal, 
Thomas  Twisden  Hodges. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Gilbert  John  Heathcote, 
Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel. 

RYE. 
Herbert  Mascall  Curteis. 

ST.  ALBAN'S. 
Jacob  Bell 

George  William  John  Rep- 
tou. 

ST.  IVES. 
Hon.  (William  John  Frede- 
ric  Powlctt)  Lord  W.  J. 
F.  Powlett. 

SALFORD. 

Joseph  Brotherton. 

SALISBURY. 

William  James  Chaplin, 
Charles  Baring  Wall. 

SALOP,  OR  SHROPSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
William  Ormsby  Gore, 
John  Whitehall  Dod. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  Robci*t  Henry  Clivc, 
Hon.  Orlando  George  Chas. 

(Bridgcman)        Viscount 

Newport. 

SANDWICH. 
Hon.  (Clarence  Edward  Pa- 
get) Lord  C.  E.  Paget, 
Charles  William  Grenfell. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

Sir  John  Vanden  Bempde 
Johnstone,  bt., 

Hon.  George  Augustus  Con- 
stantino Henry  (Phipps) 
Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

SHAFTESBURY. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 


Members. 

SHEFFIELD. 
John  Parker, 
John  Arthur  Roebuck. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH)> 
John  Twizell  Wawn. 

SHOREHAM  (NEW). 
Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell, 

bt., 
Hon.     (Alexander    Francis' 

pharles  Gordon  Lennox) 

Lord  A.  F.  C.  G.  Len- 

nox. 

SHREWSBURY. 
Edward  Holmes  Baldock, 
Robert  Aglionby  Slaney. 

'SOMERSETSHIRE. 

{Eastern  Division.) 
William  Miles, 
William  Pinney. 

( Western  Division.) 
Charles  Aaron  Moody, 
Sir  Alexander  Hood,  bt. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sir  Alexander  James  Ed- 
mund Cockbum,  knt, 
Brodie  M'Ghie  WiUcox. 

SOUTHWARK. 
John  Humphery, 
Sir    William     Molosworth, 
bt. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 

Charles  Bowyer  Adderley, 
Hon.  George  Granville  Fran- 
cis    (Egerton)    Viscount 
Brackley. 

{Southern  Division.) 

Hon.  William  Walter  (Legge) 

Viscount  Lewisham, 
Hon.  George  Anson. 

STAFFORD. 
David  Urquhart,    - 
Thomas  Sidney. 

STAMFORD. 

Hon.  Charles  Cecil  John 
(Manners)  Marquess  of 
Granby, 

Rt.  hon.  John  Charles  Her- 
ries. 

STOCKPORT. 

James  Heald, 
James  Kershaw. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
William  Taylor  Co\iQlaxvd« 


Liifof 

STROUD. 
William  Henry  Stanton, 
George  Poulett  Scrope. 

SUFFOLK. 

{Etuiem  Divinon.) 

Rt.  Hon.  Frederick  (Thellus- 

Bon)  Lord  Rendlesham, 
Edward  Sherlock  Gooch. 

( Western  Diwiton.) 
Harrj  Spencer  Waddington, 
Philip  Bennet,  jun. 

SUNDERLAND. 
Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,bt . , 
George  Hudson. 

SURREY. 
{EaHern  DiviMion.) 

Hon.    Peter    John    Locke 

King, 
Thomas  Alcock. 

( Wertem  Divisum,) 
William  John  Evelyn, 
Henry  Drummond. 
SUSSEX. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
Augustus  Elliott  Fuller, 
Charles  Hay  Frewen. 

( Western  Division.) 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  (Gordon 

Lennox)  Earl  of  March, 
Richard  Prime. 

SWANSEA. 
John  Henry  Vivian. 

TAMWORTH. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  bt., 
John  Townsend. 

TAUNTON. 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Laboucherc, 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,  bt. 

TAVISTOCK. 
Hon.     Edward     Southwell 

Russell, 
John  Salusbury  Trelawny. 

TEWKESBURY. 
John  Martin, 
Humphrey  Brown. 

THETFORD. 
Hon.  William  Henry  (Fitz- 

roy)  Earl  of  Euston, 
Hon.  Francis  Baring. 

THIRSK. 
John  Bell. 


TIVERTON. 

John  Heathcoat, 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  John  (Tem- 
ple) Viscount  Fahnerston. 


{COMMONS} 

TOTNESS. 
Hon.Edward  Adolphos  (Sey- 
mour) Lord  Seymour, 
Charles  Barry  Baldwin. 
TOWER  HAMLETS, 
George  Thompson, 
Sir  William  Clay,  bt. 

TRURO. 
John  Ennis  Vivian, 
Humphrey  Willyams. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Ralph  William  Grey. 
WAKEFIELD. 
George  Sandars. 

WALLINGFORD. 
William     Seymour    Black- 
stone. 

WALSALL. 
Hon.  Edward  Richard  Lit- 
tleton. 

WAREHAM. 
John  Samuel  Wanley  Saw- 
bridge  Erie  Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert  Greenall. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Charles  Newdigate  Newde- 

gate, 
Richard  Spooner. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  Heneago  (Finch)  Lord 

Guernsey 
Hon.  George  Guy  (Greville) 
Lord  Brooke. 

WARWICK. 
William  Collins, 
Sir  Charles  Eurwicke  Doug- 
las, knt. 

WELLS. 
Rt.    hon.    William     Good- 
enough  Hayter, 
Richard  Blakcmorc. 
WENLOCK. 
Hon.    George    Cecil   Weld 

Forester, 
James  Milnes  GaskcU. 

WESTBURY. 
James  Wilson. 

WESTMINSTER. 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  k.c.b., 
Charles  Lushington. 

WESTMORELAND. 
Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Lowther, 
William  Thompson. 

WEYMOUTH  AND  MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 
William  Lockyer  Frecstun, 
Hon.     Frederick     William 
Child  ViUiers. 


MeipherB* 

WHITBY. 
Robert  Stephenson. 

WHITEHAVEN. 
Robert  Charles  Hildyard. 

WIGAN. 
Hon.  James  Lindsey, 
Ralph  Anthony  Thicknesse. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF). 
John  Simeon. 

WILTON. 
Hon.  James  Charles   Her- 
bert Welbore  Ellis  (Agar) 
Viscount  Somerton. 

WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 

Walter  Long, 

Thomas  Henry  Sutton  So- 

theron. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Rt.  hon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
John  Benett. 

WINCHESTER. 
John  Bonham  Carter, 
Sir  James  Buller  East,  bt. 

WINDSOR. 

George  Alexander  Reid. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Hon.    Charles  Pelham  VU- 

liers, 
Thomas  Thomely. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Hon.  John  Winston  (Spen- 
cer Churchill)   Marquess 
of  Blandford. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern  Division.) 
George  Rushout, 
John  Hodgetts  Hodgetts  Fo- 
ley. 

( Western  Division.) 
Hon.     Henry     Beauchamp 

Lygon, 
Frederick  Winn  Knight. 

WORCESTER. 
Osman  Ricardo, 
Francis  Ruiford. 

WYCOMBE  (CHIPPING). 
George  Henry  Dash  wood, 
Martin  Tucker  Smith. 

YARMOUTH  (GREAT). 
Charles  Edward  Rumbold, 
Joseph  Sandars. 

YORKSHIRE. 

{North  Riding.) 
Edward  Stillingfleet  Caylcy, 
Hon.  Octavius  Duncombe. 


LiHof 

YORKSUlREr-^eontinued. 
(EoMt  Ridimg,) 
Henfy  Broadley, 
Kt.  hon.  Beaumont  (Hotham) 
Lord  Hotham. 

( Wut  Ridwg.) 
Edmmid  Becket  Deniaon, 
Richard  Cobden. 
YORK; 
William  Mordaunt  Edward 

Milner, 
John  George  Smyth. 

SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon.  William  Gordon. 

ABERDEEN. 
Alexander    Dingwall    For- 
dyee. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Duncan  MacNeill. 

AYRSHIRE. 
Alexander  Oswald. 
AYR,  Ac. 
Hon.  (Patrick  James  Her- 
bert    Crichton      Stuart) 
Lord  P.  J.  H.  C.  Stuart. 
BANFFSHIRE. 
James  Duff. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon.  Francis  Scott. 
BUTESHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.   James  Archibald 
Stuart  Wortlcy. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George  Trail. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS  SHIRES. 
William  Morison. 

CUPAR,  Ac. 
Edward  Ellice. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Alexander  Smollett. 

DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Hon.     Archibald     William 
(Douglas)  Viscount  Drum- 
lanrig. 

DUMFRIES,  Ae. 
William  Ewart. 

DUNDEE. 
George  Duncan. 

DYSART,  Ac. 
Robert  Ferguson. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir  John  Hope,  bt. 

EDINBURGH. 
Charles  Cowan, 
Sir  William  Gibson  Craig, 
bt. 
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ELGINSHIRE  and  NAIRNE. 
Charles    Lennox    Gumming 
Bruce. 

ELGIN,  Ac. 
George  Skene  Duff. 

FALKIRK,  Ac. 

FIFESHIRE. 
John  Fergus. 

FORFARSHIRE. 
Hon.  (John  Frederick  Gor- 
don Hallyburton)  Lord  J. 
F.  Gordon  Hallyburton. 

GLASGOW. 
Johi^  MacGregor, 
Alexander  Hastie. 

GREENOCK. 
Hon.   William   Hugh   (Ky- 
nynmond)  Viscount  Mel- 
gund. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon.  Francis  Charteris. 

HADDINGTON,  Ac. 
Sir  Henry  Robert  Ferguson 
Davie,  bt. 

INVERNESS-SIIIRE. 
Henry  James  Baillie. 

INVERNESS,  Ac. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon.  Hugh  Arbuthuott. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
John  Mackie. 

KIRKWALL,  WICK,  Ac. 
James  Loch. 

LANARKSHIRE. 
William  Lockhart. 

LEITII,  Ac. 
Rt.  hon.    Andrew   Ruther- 
furd. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
George  Dundas. 

MONTROSE,  Ac. 
Joseph  Hume. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 
Arthur  Anderson. 

PAISLEY. 
Archibald  Hastie. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE. 

William  Forbes  Mackenzie. 

PERTHSHIRE. 
Heniy  Homo  Dinimmond. 

PERTH. 
Rt.  hon.  Fox  Maule. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
I  William  Mure. 


Members. 

RENFREW,  Ac. 
Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bott- 
verie. 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY 
SHIRES. 
Sir  James  Matheson.  bt. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon.   John  Edmund  Elliot. 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Allan  Eliott  Lockhart. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
William  Forbes. 

STIRLING,  Ac. 
John  Benjamin  Smith. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Sir  David  Dundas,  knt. 

WIGTONSHIRE. 
John  Dalrymple. 

WICTON,  Ac. 
Sir  John  MacTaggart,  bt. 


IRELAND. 

ANTRIM. 
Nathaniel  Alexander, 
Sir  Edmund  Charles  Work- 
man Macnaghten,  bt. 
ARMAGH. 
Sir  William  Vomer,  bt., 
James  Molyneux  Caulfield, 

ARMAGH  (CITY). 
John  Dawson  Rawdon. 

ATHLONE. 
William  Keogh. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
Hon.  Francis  (Bernard)  Vis- 
count Bernard. 
BELFAST. 
Robert  James  Tennent, 
Hon.    (John    Ludford    Chi- 
chester) Lord  J.  L.  Chi- 
chester. 

CARLOW. 
Henry  Bruen, 

William  Bunbury  MacClin- 
tock  Bunbury. 
CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
John  Sadleir. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Hon.  Wellington  Henry  Sta- 
ple ton  Cotton. 

CASHKLL. 
Sir  Timothy  O'Brien,  bt. 

CAVAN. 
Sir  John  Young,  bt., 
Hon.  James  Pierce  Maxwell. 

CLARE. 
Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  bt., 
William  NugCT\.t  liL'^wxi\«^ 


List  of 

CLONMEL. 
Hon.  Cecil  John  Lawless. 

COLERAINE. 
John  Boyd. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
Edmund  Burke  Roche, 
Maurice  Power. 

CORK  (CITY). 
William  Fagan, 
James  Charles  XHhatterton. 

DONEGAL. 
Sir  Edmund  Samuel  Hayes, 

ht. 
Thomas  Conolly. 

DOWNSniRE. 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  William 

Rohert  (Stewart)  Viscount 

Castlereagh, 
Hon.  (Arthur  Edwin  Ilill) 

Lord  A.  E.  HiU. 

DOWNPATRICK. 
Richard  Ker. 

DROGHEDA. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  William  Mcre- 
dyth  Soraerville,  bt. 

DUBLIN. 
James  Hans  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Edward  Taylor. 

DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Edward  Grogan, 
John  Reynolds. 

DUBLIN  (UNIVERSITY). 
George  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Joseph  Napier. 

DUNDALK. 

William  Torrens  McCullagh. 

DUNGANNON. 

DUNGARVAN. 
Rt.hon.  Richard  LalorSheil. 

ENNIS. 
James    Patrick    0*Gorman 
Mahon    (The    O'Gorman 
Mahon). 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn  Edward  Archdall, 
Sir  Arthur  Brinslcy  Braoko, 
ht. 

GALWAY. 
Sir  Thomas  John  Burke,  ht., 
Christopher  St.  George. 

GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
Martin  Joseph  Blake, 
Anthony  0 'Flaherty. 
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KERRY, 
Henry  Arthur  Herhert, 
Morgan  John  0*Connell. 

KILDARE. 
Hon.  Charles  William  (Fitz- 
gerald) Marquess  of  Kil- 
dare, 
Richard  Southwell  Bourke. 

KILKENNY. 
John  Greene, 
Pierce  Somerset  Butler. 

KILKENNY  (BOROUGH). 
Michael  Sullivan. 

KING'S  (COUNTY). 
Sir  Andrew  Armstrong,  ht., 
Hon.  John  C  raven  Westenra. 

KINSALE. 
Benjamin  Hawes. 

LEITRIM. 
Edward  King  Tenison, 
Hon.    Charles    Skeffiugton 

Clements. 

LIMERICK. 
William  Monsell, 
Wyndham  Goold. 

LIMERICK  (CITY). 
John  O'Comiell, 
John  O'Brien. 

LISBURN. 
Sir  Horace  Beauchamp  Sey- 
mour, knt. 

LONDONDERRY. 
Theohald  Jones, 
Thomas  Batcson. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Sir  Robert  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, bt. 

LONGFORD. 
Samuel  W^inslcy  Blackall, 
Richard  Maxwell  Fox. 

LOUTH. 
RichardMontcsquieuBellew, 
Chichester  Fortescue. 

MALLOW. 
Sir  Charles  Denham  Orlan- 
do Jephson  Norreys,  bt. 

MAYO. 
George  Henry  Moore, 
George  Gore  Ouseley  Hig- 
gins. 

MEATH. 
Matthew  Ellas  Corbally, 
Henry  Grattan. 

MONAGHAN. 
Charles  Powell  Leslie, 
Hon.  Thomas  Yesey  Dawson. 


Mt/nd>€Tt, 

NEWRY. 
Hon.   Francis  Jack  (Need- 
ham)  Viscount  Newry  and 
Mome. 

PORTARLINGTON. 
Francis  Plunket  Dunne. 
QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Thomas  Vesey, 
Rt.  hon.  John  Wilson  Fitz- 
patrick. 

ROSCOMMON. 
Fitzstephen  French, 
Oliver  Dowell  John  Grace. 

ROSS  (NEW). 
John  Hyaciuth  Talbot. 

SLIGO. 
William     Richard    Ormsby 

Gore, 
Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  bt. 

SLIGO  (BOROUGH). 
John  Patrick  Somers. 

TIPPERARY. 
Nicholas  Maher, 
Francis  Scully. 

TRALEE. 
Maurice  O'Cgnnell. 
TYBONE. 
Rt.    hon.    Henry    Thomas 

Lowry  Corry, 
Hon.  (daud  Hamilton)  Lord 
C.  HiumltoD. 

WATERFORD. 
Nicholas  Maher  Power, 
Robert  Keating. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
Thomas  Meagher, 
Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron, 
bt. 

WESTMEATH. 
William  Henry  Magan, 
Sir   Percy  Fitzgerald   Nu- 
gent, bt. 

WEXFORD. 
James  Fagan, 
Hamilton  Knox  Grogan  Mor- 
gan. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
John  Thomas  Devereux. 

WICKLOW. 
Hon.  William  Thomas  Spen- 
cer (Wentworth  Fitzwil- 
liam)  Viscount  Milton, 
Sir  Ralph  Howard,  bt. 
YOUGHALL. 

Thomas  Cfalsbolm  Anstey. 


HANSARD'S 


PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES, 


IN  THE 


Fourth    Session  op    the    Fifteenth  Parliament   op 
THE   United    Kingdom   op   Great  Britain  and   Ireland^ 

APPOINTED   TO    MEET    21    SEPTE3fBER,    1847,    AND  FROM    THENCE 
CONTINUED  TILL  4  FeBBUABY,   1851,  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH   YeAR 

OF  THE  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday t  February  4»  1851. 

MiNUTZB.]  Sojt  frst, — The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
after  the  Death  of  his  Father ;  the  Lord  Bolton, 
after  the  Death  of  his  Uncle. 

Introduced. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Monsey 
Rolfe,  Knt.,  one  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  having  been  created 
Baron  Cran worth. 

Representative  Peer  for  Ireland. — Writ  and 
Returns  :  the  Lord  Dunsany,  in  the  room  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunrayen,  deceased. 

PuBuc  Bills. — 1*  Select  Vestries  ;  Law  of  Evi- 
dence Amendment. 

MEETING   OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Parliament,  which  had  heen  pro- 
rogued Buccessivelj  from  the  15th 
Auffust  to  the  15th  Octoher,  thence  to  the 
14th  NoTemher,  thence  to  the  17th  De- 
cember, and  thence  to  the  4th  February, 
met  this  day  for  despatch  of  business. 

The  Session  of  the  Parliament  was  open- 
ed by  the  QUEEN  in  Person.  Being  seated 
on  the  Throne,  and  the  Commons  being  at 
the  Bar,  with  their  Speaker,  HER  MA- 
JESTY was  pleased  to  make  a  most  gra- 
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cious  Speech  to  both  Houses  of   Parlia- 
ment, as  follows : — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen^ 

"  It  is  with  great  Satisfaction  that  I 
again  meet  My  Parliament,  and  resort 
to  your  Advice  and  Assistance  in  the 
Consideration  of  Measures  which  af- 
fect the  Welfare  of  our  Country. 

"  I  CONTINUE  to  maintain  the  Rela- 
tions of  Peace  and  Amity  with  Foreign 
Powers.  It  has  been  My  Endeavour 
to  induce  the  States  of  Germany  to 
carry  into  full  Effect  the  Provisions  of 
the  Treaty  with  Denmark^  which  was 
concluded  at  Berlin  in  tlie  Month  of 
July  of  last  Year.  I  am  much  gra- 
tified in  being  able  to  inform  you  that 
the  German  Confederation  and  the 
Government  of  Denmark  are  now 
engaged  in  fulfilling  the  Stipulations 
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of  that  Treaty,  and  thereby  putting 
an  end  to  Hostilities  which  at  one 
Time  appeared  full  of  Danger  to  the 
Peace  of  Europe. 

*^  I  TRUST  that  the  Affairs  of  Ger- 
many may  be  arranged  by  mutual 
Agreement  in  such  a  Manner  as  to 
preserve  the  Strength  of  the  Con- 
federation and  to  maintain  the  Free- 
dom of  its  separate  States. 

"  I  HAVE  concluded  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia  Articles  additional  to  the 
Treaty  of  September  1841,  and  I 
have  directed  that  those  Articles  shall 
be  laid  before  you. 

**  The  Government  of  Brazil  has 
taken  new,  and,  I  hope,  efficient. 
Measures  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
atrocious  Traffic  in  Slaves. 

"  Gentlemen    of    the    Hotise    of 
Commons^ 

"  I  HAVE  directed  the  Estimates  of 
the  Year  to  be  prepared  and  laid 
before  you  without  Delay.  They  have 
been  framed  with  a  due  Regard  to 
Economy  and  to  the  Necessities  of 
the  Public  Service. 

"  My  LardSf  and  Gentlemen^ 

"  Notwithstanding  the  large  Re- 
ductions of  Taxation  which  have  been 
effected  in  late  Years,  the  Receipts  of 
the  Revenue  have  been  satisfactory. 

"  The  State  of  the  Commerce  and 
Manufactiu-es  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  such  as  to  afford 
general  Employment  to  the  Labouring 
Classes. 

"  I  have  to  lament,  however,  the 
Difficulties  which  are  still  felt  by  that 
important  Body  among  My  People 
who  are  Owners  and  Occupiers  of 
Land. 

"  But  it  is   My  confident   Hope 
that  the  prosperous  Condition  of  other 
The  Queen's  Speech. 


Classes  of  My  Subjects  will  have  a 
favourable  Effect  in  diminishing  those 
Difficulties,  and  promoting  the  In- 
terests of  Agriculture. 

"  The  recent  Assumption  of  certain 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  conferred  by  a 
Foreign  Power  has  excited  strong 
Feelings  in  this  Country,  and  large 
Bodies  of  my  Subjects  have  presented 
Addresses  to  Me,  expressing  Attach- 
ment to  the  Throne,  and  praying  that 
such  Assumptions  should  be  resisted. 
I  have  assured  them  of  My  Resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  Rights  of  My 
Crown,  and  the  Independence  of  the 
Nation  against  all  Encroachment, 
from  whatever  Quarter  it  may  pro- 
ceed. I  have  at  the  same  Time  ex- 
pressed My  earnest  desire  and  firm 
Determination,  under  God's  Blessing, 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  Religious 
Liberty  which  is  so  justly  prized  by 
the  People  of  this  Country. 

"  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  the 
Measure  which  will  be  laid  before 
you  on  this  Subject. 

^^  The  Administration  of  Justice  in 
the  several  Departments  of  Law  and 
Equity  will,  no  doubt,  receive  the 
serious  Attention  of  Parliament;  and 
I  feel  confident  that  the  Measures 
which  may  be  submitted  to  you  with 
a  view  of  improving  that  Administra- 
tion will  be  discussed  with  that  ma- 
ture Deliberation  which  important 
Changes  in  the  highest  Courts  of 
Judicature  in  the  Kingdom  impera- 
tively demand. 

"  A  Measure  will  be  laid  before 
you  providing  for  the  Establishment 
of  a  System  of  Registration  of  Deeds 
and  Instruments  relating  to  the 
Transfer  of  Property.  This  Measure 
is  the  Result  of  Inquiries  which  I 
have  caused  to  be  made  into  the 
Practicability  of  adopting  a  System 
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of  Kegigtration  calculated  to  give 
Security  to  Titles,  to  diminish  the 
Causes  of  Litigation  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  liable^  and  to  re- 
duce the  Cost  of  Transfers. 

"  To  combine  the  Progress  of  Im- 
provement with  the  Stability  of  our 
Institutions  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
your  constant  Care.  We  may  esteem 
ourselves  fortunate  that  we  can  pur- 
sue without  Disturbance  the  Course 
of  calm  and  peaceable  Amelioration  ; 
and  we  have  every  Cause  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Almighty  God  for  the  Measure 
of  Tranquillity  and  Happiness  which 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  us." 

Her  Majesty  then  retired. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

The  Queen's  Speech  having  been  re- 
ported by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  Earl  of  EFFINGHAM  rose  and 
said,  that  he  had  ventured  to  take  upon 
himself  the  office  of  moving  an  humble 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  in  answer  to  Her 
gracious  Speech  'from  the  Throne.  He 
could  assure  their  Lordships  without  af- 
fectation that  on  no  former  occasion  of  the 
kind  had  any  Member  of  that  House  stood 
in  greater  need  of  their  indulgence  and 
forbearance.  He  craved  indulgence  at 
their  Lordships'  hands,  not  only  because 
he  was  conscious  of  his  inability  to  address 
their  Lordships  as  he  could  wish  on  such 
an  occasion,  or  because  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  attempted  to  do  so  since 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  among 
their  Lordships,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  topics  contained 
in  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech, 
and  especiidly  of  one  subject  to  which  al- 
lusion was  therein  made,  and  which  had 
created  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  vast 
numbers,  and  produced  great  | public  ex- 
citement throughout  the  country,  and  which 
would  necessarily  occupy  much  of  their 
Lordships'  attention,  and  yet  a  subject 
which  he  thought  their  Lordships  would 
agree  with  him  ought  to  be  discussed  with 
moderation  and  forbearance,*  however 
strong  might  be  the  feelings  and  however 
decided  the  opinions  we   entertained   re- 

K'rdtng  it.     Trusting,  therefore,  to  their 
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at  once  to  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  some  of  the  points  contained  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech.  In  the  first  place,  their 
Lordships  would  readily  concur  in  expres- 
sing their  satisfaction  at  the  announcement 
made  in  the  Royal  Speech  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the 
continuance  of  friendly  relations  between 
this  country  and  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  This  announcement,  ho  thought, 
would  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  when 
we  considered  the  state  in  which  a  great 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  had  been 
placed  for  some  time  past,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  were  well  known  to  their 
Lordships,  and  which  certainly  at  one  time 
bore  an  ominous  appearance,  and  threat- 
ened to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. He  need  not  say  he  alluded 
more  particularly  to  the  difficulties  which 
had  existed  for  some  time  past  with  regard 
to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
as  well  as  to  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Ger- 
many and  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 
We  had  seen  large  bodies  of  troops  col« 
lected  together;  at  one  time  nearly  the 
whole  adult  male  population  had  been 
placed  under  arms,  whereby,  beyond  doubt, 
the  utmost  danger  was  incurred  of  a  collision 
between  two  great  neighbouring  States. 
That  danger,  he  tiiistcd,  had  now  passed 
away,  and  their  Lordships,  he  was  sure,  would 
participate  most  cordially  in  the  satisfac- 
tion which  Her  Majesty  expressed,  that 
the  German  Confederation  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Denmark  were  now  engaged 
in  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty 
which  had  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  and 
was  likely  to  prevent  the  peace  of  Europe 
from  being  again  disturbed  in  that  quarter. 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ger- 
many, their  Lordships  were  told  that  there 
was  every  prospect  of  things  being  brought 
to  an  amicable  settlement ;  and  they  might, 
he  thought,  concur  with  Her  Majesty  in 
hoping  that  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  the  separate  States  would  be  preserved. 
He  could  not  avoid  here  referring  to  an 
event  to  which  so  many  in  this  country, 
and  many  persons  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  were  looking  forward  with  extreme 
interest,  and  which  was  to  take  place  in  a 
short  time  in  this  country — an  event  which, 
he  hoped  and  believed,  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  desire  amongst  all  nations  for 
the  continuance  of  that  peace,  and  all  its 
concomitant  advantages,  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  the  transactions  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
nations.     Amongst  the  various  topics  al- 
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luded  to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
none,  he  thought,  would  he  received  with 
greater  satisfaction  hy  their  Lordships  and 
the  country  than  the  announcement  that 
the  Government  of  Brazil  had  at  last  taken 
a  new  and,  as  we  hoped,  an  efficient  step 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  All 
the  late  accounts  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  from  Brazil  tended  to  show  that  a 
great  check  had  heen  given  to  that  nefa- 
rious traffic  hoth  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  in  Brazil  ;  and  therefore  he  trusted 
the  recent  measure  of  the  Government  of 
Brazil  would  he  effectual  for  the  ohject 
which  wo  were  all  so  desirous  to  see  at- 
tained. The  next  suhject  in  the  Royal 
Speech  was  also  a  matter  of  great  con- 
gratulation, namely,  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  reduction  of 
duties  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  few  years  on  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption«  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  state  of  the  revenue  was  most 
healthy  and  sound ;  and  this  circumstance, 
he  thought,  might  he  taken  as  a  fair  test 
hoth  of  the  wisdom  of  those  reductions  and 
of  the  elasticity  of  our  national  resources. 
With  regard  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
there  could  not  he  any  douht  that  they 
were  in  a  state  of  general  prosperity,  and 
affording  the  people  full  employment  and 
comfort  from  their  activity.  He  would  not 
enter  minutely  into  the  consideration  of 
these  questions,  nor  trouhle  their  Lord- 
ships with  figures,  hut  he  would  just  men- 
tion that,  from  the  revenue  returns  for  the 
last  year  it  would  he  found  that  there  had 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  Excise,  as  well 
as  in  those  items  of  the  Customs  which, 
together  with  the  Excise,  affected  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life  enjoyed  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people;  and  that, 
therefore,  concurrently  with  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  manufactures  had  the  com- 
forts of  the  humbler  classes  increased — 
facts  which  were  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  exciseable 
articles,  and  by  the  diminution  of  pauper- 
ism. Again,  in  regard  to  commerce,  the 
same  grounds  existed  for  congratulation. 
In  1849  there  was  an  excess  in  the  ex- 
ports over  the  preceding  year  of  ten  mil- 
Hons ;  and  last  year,  though  the  increase 
did  not  go  to  the  same  extent,  still  it 
showed  a  large  excess  upon  the  year  1849. 
This,  he  thought,  might  be  taken  as  a 
general  indication  that  the  whole  of  the 
population  dependent  upon  commerce  and 
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manufactures  was  in  a  state  of  remunera- 
tive employment.  In  that  part  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  more  particu* 
larly  connected  (Yorkshire),  he  was  in- 
formed by  those  who  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  that  trade  was 
never  better  nor  more  sound  and  prosper- 
ous than  it  was  now.  Next,  as  to  the  relief 
administered  under  the  poor-law.  On  the 
Ist  of  January  last,  as  compared  with  the 
1st  January,  1850,  there  was  a  consider- 
able decrease,  both  in  the  cost  of  the  relief 
given,  and  in  the  numbers  relieved;  and, 
further,  when  the  returns  of  those  re- 
lieved were  examined,  it  would  be  found 
that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  ablebodied  paupers  re- 
ceiving relief — a  very  strong  proof  of 
the  alteration  for  the  better  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  poor; 
and  this  was  not  only  the  case  in  those 
counties  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  were  engaged  in  manufactures, 
but  he  believed  it  was  the  case  with  all 
the  agricultural  counties,  with  one  or  two 
unimportant  exceptions.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  said  that  this  arose  from  the  employ- 
ment given  in  works  of  improvement 
now  going  on,  such  as  in  drainage,  and 
in  other  works  connected  with  agricul- 
ture. But  even  if  this  were  so,  it  was 
still  most  satisfactory;  because,  if  these 
improvements  were  for  the  good  of  the 
labourer,  they  were  also  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landowner  and  occupier :  as  it  was 
only  fair  to  assume  that  the  money  so  laid 
out  would  yield  a  profitable  return.  Now, 
he  wished  he  could  speak  in  similar 
terms  of  congratulation  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  more  dependent  on  land, 
and  engaged  in  agriculture.  Her  Ma- 
jesty said  —  "I  have  to  lament,  how- 
ever, the  difficulties  which  are  still  felt 
by  that  important  body  among  my  people 
who  are  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
But  it  is  my  confident  hope  that  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  other  classes  of  my 
subjects  will  have  a  favourable  effect  in 
diminishing  those  difficulties,  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  agriculture." 
Amongst  these  classes  he  could  not  deny 
that  considerable  distress  at  this  moment 
existed,  especially  amongst  the  tenant 
farmers;  but,  as  regarded  the  labourers,  he 
believed  tl^aX,  although  their  wages  might 
have  been  reduced,  still  the  price  of  their 
food  had  been  reduced  in  more  than  the 
same  proportion;  and  therefore  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  was  in  a  better  condition 
than  he  had  been.     But  with  regard  to 
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tLe  teDant-farmer,  no  doubt  considerable 
distress  existed,  owing  to  tbe  low  price  of 
com;  but  be  could  only  say  be  bad  no 
doubt  that  tbe  energy  and  activity  of  the 
British  farmers  would  carry  them  through 
their  difficulties  by  tbe  kind  consideration 
of  their  landlords,  and  by  tbe  application 
of  that  skill  and  science  which  were  so 
universally  diffused  and  brought  to  bear 
with  so  much  success  on  the  cultivation 
of  tbe  soil.  Tbe  next  topic  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speecb  was  that  to  which  be  had  already 
alluded  as  having  so  completely  engrossed 
the  public  mind — namely,  the  late  attack 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country.  Considering 
the  nature  of  that  attempt,  their  Lord- 
ships, be  thought,  would  not  be  surprised 
at  the  excitement  which  prevailed  out  of 
doors  on  the  subject,  and  be  trusted  they 
would  not  fail  to  sympathise  in  those  feel- 
ings of  indignation  manifested  by  almost 
all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  In 
alluding  to  this  question,  be  was  anxious 
to  do  so  without  acrimony,  and  without 
uttering  one  word  which  was  justly  calcu- 
lated to  give  offence  to  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  any  man.  He  most  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  do  so;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  consent  to  conceal  his 
opinions,  or  hesitate  on  any  occasion  to 
express  them  openly.  Now,  all  must 
admit  that  there  has  been  no  such  invasion 
of  the  rights  and  independence  of  this 
country  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  since  the 
time  of  tbe  Reformation.  Our  Roman 
Catholic  forefathers  had  refused  to  submit 
to  such  an  infringement  upon  tbe  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  Sovereign,  and 
upon  tbe  dignity  and  independence  of 
their  country.  Such  an  attempt  would 
not  be  endured  by  any  Roman  Catholic 
State  now,  and  why  should  England  sub- 
mit to  it?  Her  Majesty  said — **  Tbe 
recent  assumption  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
titles  conferred  by  a  foreign  Power  has 
excited  strong  feelings  in  this  country, 
and  large  bodies  of  my  subjects  have 
presented  addresses  to  me  expressing 
attachment  to  tbe  Throne,  and  praying 
that  such  assumptions  should  be  resisted. 
I  have  assured  them  of  my  resolution  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  my  crown,  and  the 
independence  of  tbe  nation,  against  all 
encroachment,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  proceed.  I  have,  at  tbe  same  time, 
expressed  my  earnest  desire  and  firm 
determination,  under  God's  blessing,  to 
maintain  unimpaired  the  religious  liberty 


which  is  so  justly  prized  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  It  will  be  for  you  to  con- 
sider the  measure  which  will  be  laid  before 
you  on  this  subject."  It  must  be  most 
gratifying,  he  was  sure,  to  hear  the  ex- 
pression of  such  sentiments  from  the 
Sovereign.  He  could  not  but  congratu- 
late their  Lordships  on  the  existence  of 
that  sound  Protestant  feeling  exhibited  by 
this  country  on  this  occasion;  showing,  he 
thought,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  heart 
of  the  country  was  sound,  and  that  it  had 
no  sympathy  with  Rome,  either  in  its  real 
form,  or  under  whatever  other  name  it 
might  be  disguised.  The  attempt  of 
the  Pope  to  interfere  witb  our  internal 
and  domestic  concerns  must,  be  thought, 
be  met  by  a  legislative  enactment;  but 
what  that  measure  might  be  it  was  not  for 
him  to  consider  now,  nor  could  be  antici- 
pate what  the  measures  were  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  bring  forward;  be  would  only 
express  a  hope  that  it  would  be  such  as 
would  satisfy  their  Lordships  themselves, 
meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  people  of 
this  realm,  and  be  adequate  to  effect  the 
object  for  which  it  was  intended.  He 
trusted  that  their  Lordships  would  con- 
tinue to  be  tbe  maintainors  of  the  full 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  that  they  would  uphold  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  the  full  posses- 
sion and  free  exercise  of  their  civil  rights 
and  privileges,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  But  in 
establishing  a  hierarchy  of  their  own,  sub- 
ject to  a  foreign  potentate,  be  thought 
that  they  were  infringing  on  tbe  rights  of 
tbe  Crown,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  He  had  no  objection,  and 
he  thought  their  Lordships  would  not  ob- 
ject, to  give  to  tbe  Roman  Catholics  every 
facility  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion; 
but  if  they  pretended  they  could  not  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  without  insti- 
tuting a  hierarchy  of  their  own,  witb 
bishops  holding  territorial  dioceses,  and 
exercising  ordinary  jurisdiction,  then  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  saying  to  tbe  Roman  Catholics 
— they  could  not  do  so  here  without  in- 
fringing on  tbe  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
and  on  the  security  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  that  their  Lordships  and  the 
people  of  England  were  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  these,  though  both  might  be 
ignored  and  set  aside  by  a  foreign  Power. 
He  could  not  but  remind  their  Lordships 
that  one  object  of  establishing  this  Roman 


Addnu  in  Antwer  {LORDS}  to  rt«  8p«ech. 

UoiT  Gbicioci  SoTHaiiaa, 


Catholio  bierarcliy  was  arowed  hy  its  I 
originator  to  ba  the  reduction  of  England  ' 
3 •!._ ..~i: .r  tt « i._ 


Wi,  Tonr  Hajntjr'a  mott  dntlRiI  and  lo7«l 


nnder   the   operation    of  the    canon    law.    Subject*,  the  Lord.  Spiritual  and  TempoMd,  in 

Now,  if  that  were  bo,  it  was  incumbent  on  '  parliamt  

their  LordahipB  to  inquire  how  far  that  law    Majestj 

vu   compatible   with  our  own  law«   and  ' 

ooiutitution,  and  with  the  general  interests 

Mid  good  of  society.     Now,  it  was  to  him 

quite  clear  that  that  law  would  not  agree  I  '^il^^ 

with  the  independence  of  any  I'''''*^"'*''*  I  re5ortLnB*'to'  <vm 

Mnntry,  and  conld  not  be  introduced  into    Con.idorationTf  M^II^.Tbieh  '^Ci^^^- 

England  consistently  with  the  lupremacy    (i,^   f  „  c  „„,„ 

of  English  law.     The  Pope,  by  dividing 

England  into  dioceses,  and  by  making,  of 

bis  own  authority,  appointments  to  them, 

had  been  guilty   of  an  attack  upon  the  ....      .,.,;■ 

■npremacy  of    Her    Majesty,    which    he       i.  m    *h    l  t 

trusted  all  their  Lordships  were  prepared  '  *  "" 

to  maintain.     It  bad  been  stated  that,  if 

this  act  had  been  promulgated  less  offen- 


uaembled,  beg  UsTs  to  return  Your 
humbls  Thanks  for  Tour  Hajeatj's 
moit  gTBoioos  Speech  &om  ths  Throne. 

"  Wi  beg  le&Te  humhl}'  to  tliaiik  Your  Mijeatf 
for  the  Asgunmoe  of  Your  Majestj'a  great  Sstii- 
iting  Your  Parliament,  and 
Advice   ajid  Asslitance  in   tlie 


Ws  beg  loaiB  humbly  to  eipreaa  the  Satis- 
faction with  wMoh  wo  learn  that  Tour  Majoatj 
tho  Relationi  of  Peace  and 


Your  Majesty  (or  iaforming  ns 
that  it  has  been  Your  Endoarour  to  induco  tba 
SCatei  of  Germany  to  oarry  into  full  ESeot  tbe 


sively,  it  would  not  have  been  complained  ,  Pro^io"*  "f  the  Treaty  with  D«mark.  ■ 


of  by  the  country.     He  could  not  believe 


BOncloded  at  SerUn  in  tlis  M<»th  of  /ujy  of 
any  ""such  statement,  and  he  would,  Uiere-  I  last  Year  ;  and  we  anuro  Your  H^ieity  that  wb 
fotB,  contend  that  the  aot  itself  was  that  '  participate  in  the  Gratifloation  whieh  Yoor  Ma- 
<rf  which  we  had  a  right  to  complain,  and  j«s'r  ***  **»"  pleased  to  express  in  being  able  to 
that  the  offensive  manner  in  which  it  was  '""'  ""  ""''  """  '^~— 
announced  was  only  an  aggravation  of  the 
insult.  It  must  he  met  by  some  legislative 
measure,  at  once  securing  the  just  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown,  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  would  bo   the  roost  effectual  way 


iufann  us  that  the  Otrman  Oonfedorat 
tbe  Go'emment  ot  Dtnmark  are  now  engaged  Id 
fulfilling  tho  Stipulatioii*  of  that  Treaty,  and 
thereby  putting  nn  end  to  Hoatilitiel  which  at 
one  Time  appeared  Aill  of  Danger  to  tho  Feaee 
of  Europ4. 

"  Wi  beg  leave  humbly  to  aiBoro  Your  Ma- 
of  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  encroach-  Jeaty,  that  wa  participate  in  the  Uopo  whicb  Tonr 
mentt  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  .  Majetty  hu  been  pleased  to  express  that  tho 
were  other  subjecM  of  great  importance  ,  Affiure  of  Grnimnymaj'  bo  arranged  by  mutual 
in  Her  _  Majesty's  Speech,  relating  to  '  Agreement  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  preserro  the 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  seve-  strength  of  tiia  ConfMomtii 
nl  departments  of  law  and  equity,  to  the  Freedom  of  ita  separate  Statca. 
which  the  attention  of  the  Parliament 
was  to  be  called  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
•ent  Session.  He  would  rather  leave  those 
nbjpcts  for  the  consideration  of  others, 
who  were  better  qualified  to  deal  with 
them  than  he  was;  hut  with  regard  to  the 
measure  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  registration  of  deeds  and  im- 
provements relating  to  the  transfer  of  pro- 
Grty,  he  thought  that  every  one  of  their 
irdshipB  would  understand  its  import- 
ance. Ho  was  quite  sure  that  there 
one  topic 

Lordships,  however  they  might  differ  i: 
other  respects,  would  one  and  all  agree —  '^^■ 
he  alluded  to  Her  Majesty's  declaration  I     "  ^ 

that  •'  we  have  every  cause  to  be  thankful  ]  ">«  Oommerce  and  ManuGictiireB  of  the  United 
lod  for  tho  measure  of  tran-  >  Kingdom  hai  been  such  aa  to  afford   general 


W»  thank  Yonr  Majeity  for  informing  us 
that  Yoor  Majcity  has  concluded  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia  Artiolos  additional  to  tho  Trea^  of 
Sepiejnher  1B11,  and  for  having  directed  that 
those  Articlea  ibaLl  be  laid  before  ua. 

"  Wi  rejoice  to  learn  that  tbe  Govomment  of 
Bnuil  baa  taken  new,  and,  aa  Your  M^eity 
hopCB,  efficient,  Hcasurea  for  the  SapproBBion  oT 
the  atrocioui  Traffic  in  Slavca. 

"  Wi  thank  Your  M^csty  for  informing  ui, 
that,  notwithitandiag  the  large    Reduotiona 


1   the   Speech   in   which  their  ,  Taction  -hioh  have  been  oCboted  in  Ute  Years, 
■   ■       -■-—  I  the  Reoeipta  of  the  Bereoae  have  been  satia&o- 


n  with  Satiabotion  that  the  State  of 


to  Almighty  Qod  for  tho 

quillity   and     happiness   which-   has   been  '  Employment  to  the  Ubonriog  CliMee. 
vouchsafed  to  us."     The  nobio  Earl  '     ""'  '""  '"       "-^-— ■- 


eluded  by  moving  the  following  humble  the  Diffloultioi 


concur  with  Your  Majeaty  ii 


Address:— 

The  Earl  of  Effingham. 


■e  Btill  felt  by  that  import- 


ly  among  Tour  Majesty's  People  who  a: 
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Owners  and  Oeoupien  of  Land;  but  we  nnite  tarl>ance   the  Coane   of  calm   and   peaeeaUe 

with  Yonr  Majesty  in  the  confident  Hope  that  Amelioration  ;  and  we  beg  Leave  to  asanre  Your 

the    prosperous  Condition  of  other  Glasses  of  Majesty  that  we  feel  we  have  every  Cause  to  be 

Tour  Majesty's  Subjects  wHl  have  a  fiivourable  thankful  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the  Measure  of 

Effect  in  diminishing  those  Difficulties,  and  pro-  Tranquillity  and     Happiness    which   has   been 

moting  the  Interests  of  Agriculture.  vouchsafed  to  us." 

'*Wb  beg  leave  humbly  to  state  to  Your  Majesty 
that  we  have  observed  that  the  recent  Assump-        LoKD  CREMORNE  said,  he  rose  with 

tion  of  certain  Ecclesiastical  Titles  conferred  by  ^^^^^  diffidence  to  second  the  Address  to 

a  Foreign  Power  has  excited  strong  Feelings  in  Her  Majesty,  which  had  been  proposed  by 

this  Country;  and  we  thank  Your  Majesty  for  *^e  noble  Earl.     In  doing  so  he  conld  as- 

informing  us  that  large  Bodies  of  Your  Majesty's  s^"*®  }^^^^  Lordships  that  he  felt  need  rf 

Subjects  have  presented  Addresses  to  Your  Ma-  that  indulgence  which  was  usually  conceded 

jesty,  expressing  Attachment  to  the  Throne,  and  ^J' *^^»t  occupying  the  position  he  was  in. 

praying  that  such  Assumptions  should  be  resisted.  ^J^^^/  manner  m  which  the  noble  Earl 

^7.      .,         xu^v       »if-^v  ^ho  had  preceded  him  had  reviewed  the 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Your  Majesty  has  as-  ,.^        ^  ^^^  •       n   j  j  x    •    tt      -ar  •    a   « 

J  *u        r  IT       B     1  A-     J.       •  \  '    J.X.  different  topics  alluded  to  m  Her  Majesty  s 

sured  them  of  Your  Resolution  to  mamtam  the  «         i.    i.  ^  ix  ^i.  x  ^x  x         •»      •' 

-,.  ,  ^     -  «.       »r  .   X  f  n  J  X,.    T  :.  Speech,  he  felt  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

Right,  of  Your  ALyesty's  Crown,  and  the  Inde-  ^^^y^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^j    trespassing  on 

pendence  of  the  Nation,  agamst  all  Encroach-  ^^^j^  Lordships'  time,  if  he,  t({o,  were  to 
mont   from  whatever  Quarter  it  may  proceed.  ^j^         j^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^jj  .  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

We  also  learn  with  SaUs^tion  that  Your  Ma-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  which  it  would  not  be  altc 

jesty  has   at   the  same   Tmie   expressed  Your  gether  fitting  that  he  should  remain  silent, 

earnest  Desire  and  firm   Determination,  under  j^  ^^^^       g^^^  observations  on  these  to- 

God's  Blessing,  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  Re-  pj^g^  i^^  gincerely  trusted  that  nothing  he 

ligioua  Liberty  which  is  so  justly  prized  by  the  ^y^^^^^  g^y  ^^jgi^t  gj^^  rise  to  any  hostile 

People  of  this  Country.  discussion,  or  turn  the  attention  of  their 

"  Wn  beg  leave  to  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  Lordships  from  unanimously  concurring  in 

wiU  devote  our  best  Consideration  to  the  Mear  iY^q  adoption  of  the  Address   now  under 

sure  which  will  be  laid  before  us  on  this  Subject,  consideration.   The  important  subject  which 

"  Wn  beg  leave  humbly  to  state  to  Your  Ma-  bad  for  some  time  past  been  agitating  the 
jesty  that  it  will  be  our  Duty  to  give  our  serious  public  mind— he  meant  the  late  proceeding 
Attention  to  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  of  the  Papal  See — naturally  attracted  the 
several  Departments  of  Law  and  Equity ;  and  we  largest  share  of  attention.  The  nohle  Bari 
thank  Your  Majesty  fbr  the  Confidence  which  had  already  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  he 
Your  Majesty  feels  that  the  Measures  which  may  (Lord  Cremome)  need  hardly  say  how 
be  submitted  with  a  view  of  improving  that  Ad-  entirely  he  concurred  with  him  in  the  sen- 
ministration  will  be  discussed  with  that  mature  timents  he  had  expressed.  He  felt  much 
Deliberation  which  important  Changes  in  the  gratification  at  the  circumstance  of  Her 
highest  Courts  of  Judicature  in  the  Kingdom  Majesty's  recommending  this  subject  to  the 
imperatively  demand.  attention  of  the  House;  and  he  sincerelj 

"  W«  thank  Your  Majesty  for  acquainting  us  ^^^^f  *^a*  ^^^ir  Lordships  would  be  pre- 

that  a  Measure  will  be  laid  before  us  providing  Pf  ^^^  *<>  co-operate   with   Her  Majesty  8 

for  the  Establishment  of  a  System  of  Registration  Government  m  imposing  restrictions  on  the 

ofDeed.  and  Instruments  relating  to  the  Transfer  f^«^<^»'«  ^^  **^f  Papal  power  in  this  coun- 

^  n     _.        J  /•     '  r  *u  X  *u     ^#  try.     It  was  also  most  satisfactory  to  him 

of  Property,  and  for  informing  us  that  this  Mea-  .  •'/;   j  ^i  .  ,   ..      '    rs     ii  z    *^*^ 

'.^.\y     IX    i.  T      ••       v  u  V       -Kt  to  find  this  recommendation  m  Her  Majesty  8 

«ire  «  the  R^iult  of  Inquiries  which  Your  Ma-  g  ^  ^.^^  ^^  assurance    from 

jert,  ha.  caused  to  be  made  into  the  Practica-  J.^^^  might  infer  that,  whatevermea. 

bdi^  of  adopting  a  System  of  Registration  calcu.  ^^^^  ^.^^  be  proposed,  they  would  in  no- 

laled  to  give  Security  to  Titles,  to  dmunish  the  ^j^^  ^^^^^,^  ^^/^.^[j  ^^^  ^^^-^^^^  U^^^j^^ 

CansetcfLitigatwntowhieh  they  have  hitherto  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Majesty's  subjects;   that 

been  liable,  and  to  reduce  the  Cost  of  Transfers.  ^^^^^  "'xpeasures  would  not  he  measures  of 

"Wb  thank  Your  Majesty  fbr  the  Confidence  persecution  against  our  Roman  Catholic  fel- 

whieh  Your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  express  low- subjects,  but  would  only  be  calculated  to 

that  it  will  be  our  constant  Care  to  combine  the  resist  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Court 

Progress  of  Improvement  with  the  Stability  of  of  Rome.     He  thought  he  might  say  that 

our  Institutions ;  and  we  unite  with  Your  Ma-  many — he  hoped  he  might  say  that  most — 

jesty  in  the  Conviction  that  we  may  esteem  our-  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Peers  and  Members 

•elves  fortunate  that  we  ean  pursue  without  Dis-  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  wouM* 
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approve    of  this  policy,    and   that   they, 
in   common  with   their   and   our   Roman 
Catholic    ancestors,    would    think  it   ne- 
cessary to  defend  the  Royal  prerogative, 
and  to  check,  hy  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
spirit  of  aggression  which  had  always  ani- 
mated, and  still  did  animate,  the  Court  of 
Rome.     He  would  now  refer  to  another 
subject.     Her  Majesty  had  congratulated 
them  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. Whether  it  was  regarded  in  a  national, 
commercial,   or  social  point  of  vieWy  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
nation  never  appeared  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition.     There  was,  however,  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  was  a  most  important  one, 
to  this  general  prosperity.     Her  Majesty 
proceeded  to  lament  that  distress  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  amongst  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land.    This  was  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  most  serious  consideration.     It 
was  a  subject  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  well-being  of  the  most  important 
class  of  our  manufacturers — ^he  meant  that 
one  which  was  engaged  in  the  production 
of  human  food.     Were  he  to  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  agricultural  distress, 
he  feared  he  should  only  be  commencing  a 
discordant  debate,  not  leading  to  any  prac- 
tical result.     He  should  therefore  content 
himself  with  saying,  that  as  all  classes  and 
interests  of  this  country  were  so  intimately 
connected  and  boimd  up  with  one  another, 
80  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce must  ultimately  react  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  mitigate  the  evils 
iioder  which  they  laboured.    With  regard  to 
Ireland,  he  could  speak  from  experience 
and  personal  observation,  and  he  would  say, 
that  in  that  part  of  the  united   kingdom 
there  was  much  cause  for  congratulation. 
He  might  point  as  a  proof  of  this  assertion 
to  the  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
poor-rates,  and  of  the  number  of  poor  in 
the  workhouses,  which,  together  with  other 
causes,  had  contributed  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens upon  land,  and  to  restore  confidence 
amongst  the  tenant-farmers,  a  large  portion 
of  whom,  and  he  feared  he  might  say  the 
most  respectable  portion,  had  been  formerly 
despondent,  and  looked  to  emigration  as  the 
means  of  remedying  their  condition.    Ano- 
ther means  of  improvement  had  been  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Act  had  worked,   by  the 
gradual  introduction  of  new  classes  of  sol- 
vent proprietors,  whose  circumstances  ena- 
bled them  to  devote  an  adequate  portion  of 
capital  to  the  improvement  of  their  property 
and  the  employment  of  the  population.     It 

Lard  Cremome, 


might  be  said  that  this  prosperity  had  been 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  old  landlords. 
That  was  not  his  opinion.  It  was  his  opin- 
ion that  land  had  sold  quite  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  when  the  recurrence  of  the 
potato  failure  for  several  years,  and  the 
diminished  value  of  all  agricultural  produce* 
were  taken  into  consideration.  Besides  this* 
vast  sums  of  money  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted  in  litigation  had  been 
saved  ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  sales 
had  been  effected  had  prevented  ruinous 
arrears  of  interest  from  accumulating. 
That  these  advantages  were  appreciate* 
was  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that 
so  many  proprietors  had  become  petitioners 
for  the  sale  of  their  own  estates.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  also,  all  the  purchases 
had  been  effected  by  Irish  capital,  thereby 
disproving  the  assertion  that  the  land  was 
about  to  pass  by  wholesale  into  the 
hands  of  absentee  proprietors,  and  show- 
ing, moreover,  that  Ireland  had  within 
herself  a  much  greater  amount  of  capital 
and  resources  than  was  commonly  supposed. 
In  fact,  so  well  did  he  (Lord  Cremome) 
appreciate  the  consequences  of  this  Act, 
that  if,  among  the  legal  reforms  hinted  at 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  it  should  be  con- 
templated to  provide  a  similar  measure  for 
England,  he  would  give  it  his  support  and 
concurrence.  The  satisfactory  state  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  Powers  was  another 
topic  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech;  but  as  that 
had  been  already  brought  under  their  Lord- 
ships' attention,  he  would  not  longer  tres* 
pass  upon  their  time  than  to  thank  them 
for  having  so  kindly  given  their  attention, 
and  to  ask  them  to  adopt  the  Address  to 
Her  Majesty,  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
second. 

On  the  Question  being  proposed. 
Lord  STANLEY  said  :  My  Lords,  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  as  a 
general  rule,  unless  the  Address  proposed 
in  answer  to  Her  Majesty's  Speech  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  contains  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  which  it  is  impossible  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  House  to  adopt — 
unless  it  speaks  in  terms  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  concur  with  or  assent  to — it  is 
in  general  most  respectful  to  the  Crown, 
most  convenient  to  the  House,  and  best 
adapted  for  the  discharge  of  business,  that 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
should  upon  the  first  evening  of  the  Session, 
receive  the  Speech  with  that  respect  which 
is  due  to  everything  which  proceeds  from 
Her  Majesty,  and  receive  it  as  an  indication 
merely  of  the  principal  measures  and  the 
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principal  topics  which  are  likely  to  come 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  measures  themselves,  or  as 
to  the  course  which  Parliament  ought  to 
adopt  with  respect  to  them.  And  al- 
though, on  my  own  part,  1  must  confess  that 
I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  lan- 
guage of  this  Speech,  and  although  1  think 
there  are  some  things  in  it  which  might 
he  couched  in  more  appropriate  terms,  some 
things  which  might  well  have  heen  omitted, 
and  although  there  are  some  things  omit- 
ted which  1  think  might  have  found  a 
place  in  it,  yet  upon  the  whole,  1  will  pre- 
face the  observations  which  1  have  to  make 
to  your  Lordships,  by  declaring  for  my  own 
part  at  all  events,  and  1  believe  for  the 

great  body  of  those  with  whom  I  have  the 
onourand  the  satisfaction  to  act,  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  call  upon  your  Lord- 
ships by  any  hostile  amendment  to  nega- 
tive or  to  alter  any  portion  of  the  Address 
^hich  has  been  proposed  in  reply  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  My  Lords, 
there  are  some  topics  in  this  Speech  of  no 
ordinary  and  common-place  kind.  There 
are  references  to  amendments  in  the  law 
on  the  most  important  and  difficult  sub- 
jects. With  regard  to  any  alteration  of 
the  law  as  to  the  registration  of  deeds  and 
the  facilitating  of  the  transfer  of  property, 
1  need  only  say  that  when  such  measures, 
involving  no  political  or  party  interest, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
this  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  1 
am  sure  that  they  will  meet  with  that  dis- 
passionate and  calm  consideration  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
My  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  this  country,  1  am  happy  to  see, 
from  the  Speech  itself,  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
actively  employed.  My  Lord,  it  is  no 
doubt  satisfactory  to  this  country  —  the 
more  satisfactory  because  prolonged  un- 
certainty had  caused,  no  doubt,  a  reason- 
able apprehension  to  be  entertained  for  the 
peace  of  Europe — it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  those  contentions  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  German  Confederation — or  rather, 
1  would  say,  between  Prussia,  under  whose 
influence  the  German  Confederation  has 
been  acting,  and  the  Court  of  Denmark, 
have  at  last  been  brought  to  a  termination. 
My  Lords,  how  far  that  termination  may 
be  due  to  the  intervention  of  Hor  Majesty's 
Government,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I 
confess,  that  although  1  believe  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 


Office  has  done  nothing  to  thwart  the  at- 
tempts which  may  have  been  made  by 
others  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and 
that  that  noble  Lord  may  have  contributed 
his  humble  part  to  that  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation, yet  that  part  has  by  no  means 
been  so  pre-eminent  as  that  noble  Lord  has 
found  it  expedient  for  him  to  take  upon 
some  other  less  justifiable  occasions.  My 
Lords,  1  believe  that  the  pacification  of 
Denmark  and  the  German  Confederation, 
is  due  partly  to  the  returning  good  sense 
of  tho  Prussians,  partly  to  the  unanimous 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  all  civilised 
Europe  as  to  the  unjustifiable  character  of 
the  aggression  upon  Denmark  which  was 
intended — much  more  to  the  firm  and  dig- 
nified attitude  which  has  been  assumed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria — and  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  most  of  all  by  the  for- 
cible inducements,  by  arguments  backed 
by  the  most  powerful  influences,  which  have 
been  unsparingly  used  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  But,  my  Lords,  from  whatever 
cause  this  is  owing,  I  cordially  rejoice 
that  the  threatened  disturbance  of  the 
general  peace  of  Europe  has,  through  some 
instrumentality  or  another,  been,  for  the 
present  at  least,  put  an  end  to.  My  Lords, 
the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Address, 
stated  that  Parliament  would  no  doubt  re- 
ceive with  great  satisfaction,  and  that 
there  was  no  subject  which  would  give 
more  satisfaction  to  the  country,  than  the 
assurance  that  the  Government  of  Brazil 
had  taken  new  measures,  and.  Her  Ma- 
jesty hoped,  efficient  measures,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  atrocious  traffic  in  slaves. 
My  Lords,  1  wish  I  could  share  in  the 
hope  which  has  been  expressed  by  Her 
Majesty  on  that  subject.  1  wish  that  1 
had  good  grounds  for  hoping — not  that 
they  would  adopt  any  new  measures  or  pass 
any  new  laws — but  that  they  would  give  bond 
fde  execution  to  the  laws  which  they  have 
already  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves  —  but  I  cannot  forget  that  no 
Power  has  done  so  much  to  foster  and 
promote  that  atrocious  system  as  Brazil, 
and  that  no  Power  has  greater  means  of 
mitigating  and  putting  an  end  to  its 
horrors.  But  while  1  look  with  some  hope 
to  the  execution  of  existing  laws  and  to 
the  sincere  exertions  of  the  Government  of 
Brazil,  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  a  more  powerful  means  for  the  sup- 
pression of  that  atrocious  traffic  in  slaves, 
which  you  yearly  deprecate  and  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  much  valuable 
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blood,  to  put  down,  but  which  your  com- 
mercial regulations  strongly  and  effectually 
encourage.  My  Lords,  there  are  two 
topics  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  of  the  deepest 
importance;  and  while  I  do  justice  to  the 
general  ability  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
who  moved  this  Address  addressed  your 
Lordships,  I  concur  with  him  in  nothing 
that  he  nas  said,  more  than  in  the  terms 
in  which  he  spoke  of  that  portion  of  the 
Address  which  refers  to  the  difficulties  that 
are  felt  by  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  important  class  of 
landowners  and  occupiers  are  now  spoken 
of  with  somewhat  more  of  respect — I  had 
almost  said  with  less  of  neglect — than  has 
been  observed  in  preceding  years.  It  is  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  us  occupiers  and 
landowners,  aye,  and  I  will  add,  labourers 
— to  know  that  the  reasonableness  of  our 
complaints,  and  the  extent  and  the  reality 
of  our  distress,  is  at  length  acknowledged 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Last 
year,  my  Lords,  Her  Majesty  had  heard 
with  regret,  not  the  distress,  but  the  com- 
plaints of  certain  portions  of  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land;  but  Her  Majesty  was 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the  great 
body  of  her  people,  from  cheapness  and 
abundance,  were  partaking  generally  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Now,  this  year  we 
are  told  that  Her  Majesty  laments  "  the  dif- 
ficulties which  are  still  felt  by  that  impor- 
tant body  "  (no  longer  a  small  fraction, 
whose  interests  are  to  bo  separated  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  community),  but  that 
"  important  body  "  connected  with  the  oc- 
cupation and  cultivation  of  the  land.  The 
noble  Lord  who  seconded  the  Address  gave 
utterance  to  a  declaration,  which  I  hope 
embodies  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yemment,  that  of  all  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country,  the  most  important  in- 
terest, that  which  is  most  deeply  and  vitally 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try, the  manufacturers  of  human  food,  the 
great  class  connected  witli  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  are  the  most  important.  My 
Lords,  we  are  grateful  for  the  sympathy 
which  authorised  an  expression  of  con- 
dolence with  that  suffering  and  important 
interest,  that  formerly  wealthy,  that  still 
loyal  though  deeply  suffering,  portion  of  the 
community.  But  I  confess,  my  Lords, 
that  I  should  have  received  this  Speech 
with  more  satisfaction,  I  should  have  con- 
corred  more  readily  in  the  language  of  the 
Address,  if  I  had  seen  held  out,  either  in 
the  Speech  itself,  or  in  the  language  of 
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either  of  the  noble  Lords,  who  might  have 
been  so  far  authorised  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  any  expression,  any  hope, 
however  feeble,  of  the  diminution  of  those 
difficulties  by  means  of  legislative  measures. 
My  Lords,  we  are  told  that  there  is  great 
and  very  general  prosperity  in  the  coun- 
try, that  the  manufacturing  classes  are 
generally  employed,  on  which  I  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  in  a  moment. 
It  appears  that  the  prosperity  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  country  is  such  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  means  at  their 
disposal  to  justify  a  remission  of  taxation. 
My  Lords,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  all  other 
interests  are  prospering — if  it  be  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  interest  of  all  is 
suffering — if  it  be  possible  to  apply  relief 
in  the  shape  of  a  remission  of  taxation,  I 
ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  what 
purposes  could  that  remission  of  taxation 
be  more  fitly  and  more  justly  applied  than 
to  the  relief  of  those  who,  whilst  the  other 
classes  of  the  country  are  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country  enjoying  unparalleled  pros- 
perity, are  suffering  under  difficulties  of 
the  utmost  severity.  Yet,  my  Lords, 
throughout  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  throughout  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
Lords  who  moved  and  seconded  the  Ad- 
dress, I  find  no  indication  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  any  legis- 
lative measures,  by  relief  from  taxation, 
or  by  any  other  mode,  to  put  forth  a  single 
finger  for  the  relief  of  that  distress  which 
they  admit  and  acknowledge.  My  Lords, 
I  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government — the 
noble  Lord  has  shrunk  from  that  inquiry — 
but  I  will  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  what  it  is  that  they  attribute  this  long- 
continued  distress  ?  I  ask  whether  any 
man  can  deny  that  that  distress  among 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  is  attri- 
butable to  that  system  of  legislation  which, 
be  it  right  or  wrong,  be  it  for  the  general 
advantage  of  the  community,  or  be  it  not 
for  that  general  advantage,  you  have  in- 
troduced within  the  last  few  years,  and 
which  is  bearing  heavily  upon  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country  ?  I  ask, 
can  any  one  deny  that  the  present  agricul- 
tural distress  is  owing  to  the  legislation 
which  you  have  adopted ;  and  if  it  be 
owing  to  your  course  of  legislation,  and 
by  legislation  you  can  relieve  that  distress 
which  you  have  created — I  ask  what  ex- 
cuse do  you  make  to  yourselves  or  to  your 
country  for  your  obstinate  refusal  to  alle- 
viate that  cause  of  distress?  My  Lords, 
I  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government,  is  the 
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present  condition  of  the  landed  interest, 
as  they  called  it  last  year,  an  exceptional 
case?  1  ask  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  are  exceptional?  The  year  hefore 
last  it  was  an  exceptional  case  hecause 
there  had  heen  a  large  importation  of 
foreign  com  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  a  had  harvest  at  home.  Last  year  the 
cause  of  distress  was  the  reverse.  The 
cause  of  distress  then  was  an  ahundant 
harvest  at  home,  coincidal  with  an  ahun- 
dant harvest  ahroad  ;  and,  my  Lords,  the 
last  time  we  met  the  price  of  wheat  was 
far  helow  that  which  we  were  led  to  antici- 
pate. At  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion,  the  lowest  price  of  wheat  was  42$, 
We  were  assured  that  that  was  so  ruinous 
a  price  that  no  foreign  importers  would  he 
induced  at  such  a  price  to  hring  their  agri- 
cultural produce  to  this  country,  and  we 
were  in  fact  assured  that  there  would 
speedily  he  so  great  a  reaction  that  this 
year  the  prices  would  he  extravagantly 
high.  If,  hy  any  chance,  there  was  a  rise 
of  a  penny  or  twopence  one  week  over 
anpther,  we  were  told  with  joy  by  the 
free-traders,  who  at  first  desired  an  indefi- 
nite cheapness  in  com,  "  You  see  the 
reaction  is  beginning  to  set  in.  Look,  the 
priees  are  rising;  you  may  all  hope  for 
the  best  now,  for  the  prices  which  we  have 
done  our  best  to  cut  down  are  actually 
rising  in  spite  of  us."  From  425.  last 
year  the  price  went  down  to  40;.,  to  39^., 
to  38«.,  and,  I  believe,  at  the  moment  I 
am  now  addressing  your  Lordships,  the 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  but 
o7s.  2d,  At  a  price  varying  from  42$,  to 
378,  2d.,  there  has  been  poured  into  this 
country  a  continued  stream  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  and  that  stream  is  still  in- 
creasing. There  has  heen  an  importation 
of  not  less  than  4,500,000  quarters  of 
wheat  alone;  and  according  to  every  advice 
that  comes,  so  far  from  finding  tne  pro- 
ducers sick  of  their  bargain,  **  the  cry  is 
still  they  come,"  and  our  markets  are 
swamped  with  the  inundation  of  foreign 
com.  I  say  to  those  who  rejoiced  in  re- 
pealing the  com  laws  that  the  results  have 
not  verified  their  anticipations  and  expec- 
tations— ^that  many  men  who  supported 
that  measure,  did  so  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that,  although  some  diminution 
would  take  place  in  the  price  of  com,  yet 
that  no  permanent  diminution  would  be 
experienced  to  any  such  extent  as  we  have 
experienced.  1  may  remind  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  that 
he  an&ipated  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land. 


and  an  improvement  in  the  price  of  com. 
[Earl  Gret  here  made  a  remark  which  did 
not  reach  the  gallery.]  I  thought  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  value  of  land  in  the  market — 
certainly  of  agricultural  land — would  not 
be  lowered  by  the  adoption  of  free  trade. 
The  noble  Lord  who  seconded  the  Address 
spoke  of  the  benefit  which  has  been  de- 
nved  from  the  operation  of  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Act,  and  threw  out  a  hint 
that  he  should  not  object  to  an  extension 
of  the  measure  to  this  country.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  operation  of  that  Act,  by  which 
lands  have  been  transferred  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  or  rather  in  many  cases 
from  debtor  to  creditor,  the  noble  Lord 
noticed  that  prices  had  been  as  good  as 
could  be  expected  under  existing  circum- 
stances. And  when  we  inquire  what  the 
existing  circumstances  are,  we  are  told» 
not  the  large  amount  of  land  in  the  market 
at  once,  but  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  all  agricultural  produce,  and  the  con- 
sequent depreciation  thereby  caused  in  the 
value  of  the  land  which  raises  that  pro- 
duce. The  Incumbered  Estates  Act  may 
be  a  convenience  to  some  nominal  pro- 
prietors, whose  incumbrances  amount  to 
fifty  or  sixty  years'  purchase,  and  who 
have  been  able  to  obtain  friendly  purchases 
at  ^YB  or  six  years'  purchase,  and  have 
transferred  their  land.  It  may  undoubt- 
edly be  tme  that  in  many  cases  those  in- 
cumbered estates  may  have  been  purchased 
by  creditors  upon  the  estates  as  a  bad 
debt,  which  there  was  no  other  chance  of 
recovering ;  but  I  cannot  congratulate  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  success  of  an  experiment 
which  has  caused  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty throughout  Ireland  to  be  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  four  to  nine  or  ten 
years'  purchase  of  the  net  profit  rents  of 
the  estate.  I  thought  when  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Bill  was  obtained,  that  Ire- 
land was  to  be  renovated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  class  of  capitalists — by  the 
application  of  English  capital  and  English 
enterprise  for  the  supplying  the  vacancy 
which  had  been  created  by  the  exhaustion 
of  late  years.  But  no  such  thinff.  ThQ 
noble  Lord  congratulates  •  us  on  the  fact, 
that  there  has  hardly  been  an  investment 
of  English  money  to  the  extent  of  lOOi. 
in  the  purchase  of  Irish  property;  and 
consequently  all  this  sacrifice  of  estates 
has  been  made  without  the  addition  of  a 
single  shilling  to  the  circulating  capital  of 
Ireland.  1  beg  to  enter  my  very  humble 
protest  on  this  subject.     The  Act  may 
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have  worked  Batisfactorily  to  some  par- 
ties, but  it  really  has  operated  most 
cruelly  in  many  cases.  It  has  performed, 
and  is  performing,  and  will  continue  to 
perform,  that  operation  which  the  noble 
Lord  treats  with  indifference,  or  rather, 
which  he  considers  desirable.  It  has  sub- 
stituted a  new  set  of  proprietors  for  the 
ancient  owners  of  the  soil.  This  might 
have  been  desirable  in  some  cases  where 
the  proprietors  were  merely  nominal  pro- 
prietors, and  in  those  instances  I  have  no 
doubt  the  transfer  has  been  beneficial;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  for 
the  social  interests  of  the  country — it  is 
not  an  object  to  be  aimed  at,  to  break  up 
the  old  connexion  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  to  substitute  a  new  class  of 
proprietors  for  those  whose  families  have 
owned  and  occupied  the  land  for  years  and 
centuries.  I  am  desirous  to  maintain,  if  it 
be  possible — I  am  desirous,  at  all  events, 
of  doing  nothing  to  accelerate  the  fall  of 
—the  ancient  landed  proprietary  of  the 
country.  I  believe  the  tie  which  binds 
them  to  the  soil  is  one  of  the  greatest  se- 
curities for  the  stability  of  our  institutions, 
and  for  the  general  contentment  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country.  And  it  is  no  satis- 
faction to  me  to  be  told  that,  if,  by  your 
legislation,  the  dIfiBculties  which  now  crowd 
upon  and  press  the  owner  and  occupier  of 
the  land  are  found  insuperable,  a  new  class 
of  proprietors  may  be  set  in  the  place  of 
those  whom  your  legislation  may  have 
driven  from  their  paternal  homes.  The 
noble  Lord  will  forgive  me,  when  I  say, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  the  soil  should  have  their  means 
curtailed,  their  resources  diminished,  and 
their  capital  reduced  almost  to  nothing, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  should  at  the  same  time  be  im- 
proved. I  may  be  told  that  there  is  great 
improvement  going  on  in  agriculture,  and 
great  employment  given  to  agricultural 
labourers.  I  do  not  believe,  my  Lords, 
that,  generally  speaking,  employment  is 
given  by  the  occupier  of  the  land ;  in 
most  instances  it  is,  to  an  extraordinary 
amount,  given  by  the  owners  of  the  land, 
who,  rather  than  part  with  their  property, 
are  ruining  themselves  by  making  improve- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  the  labouring 
classes  from  being  thrown  on  the  poor- 
law  ;  the  owners  of  the  land  are  making 
those  disinterested  exertions,  even  though 
by  doing  so  they  may  be  furnishing  the 
free-traders  with  an  argument  of  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  country,  deduced 
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from  the  diminished  number  of  paupers  in 
the  workhouses,  as  compared  with  last 
year.  There  is  one  paragraph  to  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  supposed  to  express  my 
assent — that  in  which  Her  Majesty  says, 
"It  is  my  confident  hope  that  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  other  classes  of  my 
subjects  will  have  a  favourable  effect  in 
diminishing  those  difficulties,  and  promo- 
ting the  interests  of  agriculture.''  We 
receive  with  every  respect  the  expression 
of  Her  Majesty's  *' hope;"  but  I  trust  we 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  share  in  the 
expression  of  a  "confidence"  that  those 
difficulties  will  be  diminished  to  any  mate- 
rial extent,  or  their  interests  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  prosperous  condition  of  other 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  I  do 
not  deny  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  agricultural  interest  may  be  bene- 
fited by  an  increased  consumption.  The 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  county 
with  which  I  am  closely  connected  will  un- 
doubtedly bear  upon  the  prosperity  of  that 
class  of  the  agricultural  community  who 
are  not  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
or  corn  crops;  but  with  regard  to  the 
grower  of  corn,  with  regard  to  all  that 
produce  to  which  the  immediate  nearness 
of  the  market  does  not  give  a  preponde- 
rating preference,  the  extent  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  classes  has  been 
materially  weakened  by  the  effect  of  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.  It  is  true  that, 
previous  to  the  Act  of  1846,  the  improved 
and  prosperous  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turers bore  directly  with  beneficial  results 
on  the  agriculturists;  but  the  community 
of  interest  which  then  existed  between 
those  classes  has  since  been  severed.  Your 
ability  to  consume  more  corn  now  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  agriculture  of  France 
— of  that  France  by  which  we  were  treated 
with  ridicule  and  contempt  for  supposing 
it  ever  to  be  an  exporting  country ;  it  may 
be  for  the  advantage  of  Prussia  and  the 
United  States  of  America — that  boundless 
continent  which  shares  the  English  market 
in  more  than  an  equal  proportion  with  the 
British  producer.  The  measure  by  which 
you  professed  to  legislate  against  class  in- 
terests, dissolved  tho  close  community  of 
interest  which  bound  together  the  pros- 
perity of  the  manufacturer  and  agricul- 
turist. My  Lords,  I  remain  unaltered,  nay, 
strengthened  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  im- 
policy of  the  measure  of  1846  —  at  all 
events,  to  tho  extent  to  which  it  went.  I 
can  see  no  permanency  of  price  which  tho 
existing  law  can  cause,  imless  there  be 
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some  alteration  in  jonr  financial  system; 
and  1  will  not  deceive  the  producers  of  this 
country,  hy  holding  out  to  them  expecta- 
tions which  I  do  not  share.     I  helieve  that 
prices  will  remain  permanently  low  under 
the  present  system — that  at  those  prices 
the  production  of  the  country  must  mate- 
rially he  diminished,  and  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  in  the  comfort  and  the 
happiness  of  the  most  important  portion  of 
our  population — and  in  their  ahility  to  hear 
that  enormous  amount  of  taxation  and  deht 
which  no  other  country  in  the  world  could 
have  home,  and  which  this  county  never 
could  have  borne,  if  not  for  the  support  and 
encouragement — the  factitious  encourage- 
ment, if  you  so  please  to  call  it — which  the 
policy  of  this  country  gave  to  its  own  pro- 
ductions and  its  own  industry.     My  Lords, 
I  now  come  to  another  topic  of  a  most 
serious  nature,  which   I   am   anxious   to 
handle  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the 
advice  and  example  of  the  noble  Mover  of 
the  Address.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that,  by  recent  measures — I  do  not  say  by 
a  recent  measure,  but  by  recent  measures 
— of  the   Head   of  the   Roman  Catholic 
Church,  there  has  been  an  aggression  most 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional — I  will  not 
say  insidious — but  I  will  say  an  insolent 
aggression   upon   the    supremacy  of   the 
Crown  of  England,  rendered  more  insolent 
and  more  offensive  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  carried  into  effect.     My  Lords, 
it  is  impossible  that  I  should  condemn  the 
proceedings  which  have  taken   place  in 
stronger  terms  than  those  by  which  they 
have  been  characterised  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  holds  the  responsible  situation  of  prin- 
cipal adviser  of  the  Crown.     The  noble 
Lord,  in  a  letter  which  has  attained  great 
celebrity,   which   has  produced  no   small 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  says — 

"  There  is  an  assumption  of  power  in  all  the 
documents  which  have  come  from  Rome — ^a  pre- 
tension to  supremacy  over  the  realm  of  England 
-—and  a  claim  to  sole  and  undivided  sway,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Queen's  supremacy,  with 
the  rights  of  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and  with  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  nation,  as  asserted 
even  in  Roman  Catholic  times." 

When  the  noble  Lord  penned  that  sen- 
tence— when  he  sent  it  forth  as  the  delibe- 
rate opinion  of  the  head  of  the  Government 
— when  he  announced  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  Queen's  supremacy  had 
been  insulted,  that  the  religious  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  was  threatened,  that  the 
rights  of  thebishops  and  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  were  invaded,  he  could  not 
harewritteD,  still  less  have  published,  that 


sentence  without  being  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  flame  which  was  about  to  be  kindled. 
He  must  have  realised  to  himself  the  extent 
and  amount  of  that  genuine,  spontaneous, 
firm,  Protestant  feeling,  which  has  burst 
forth  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other;   and  although  occasionally  in  lan- 
guage the  intemperance  of  which  I  cannot 
justify,  yet  not  for  the  most  part  in  terms 
of  hostility  against  the  persons  or  even  the 
religion  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-coun- 
trymen,   but    against    an    assumption  of 
authority  and  power  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
prelate — ^potentate,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, 1  can  hardly  call  him — which  has 
been  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown.     But 
when  the  noble  Lord  made  that  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — when  he  called  forth  that  ex- 
pression of  Protestant  feeling  from  all  parts 
of  the   kingdom — when   he   obtained  for 
himself  a  popularity  which  the  profession 
of  sincere  Protestant  and  religious  feeling, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  will  always  obtain  in 
this  country,  when  the  noble  Lord  did  this, 
I  think  he  could  hardly  have  taken  that 
step  without  having  deliberately  calculated 
the  cost,  and  considered  the  magnitude  and 
of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  about  to 
engage.     My  Lords,  we  are  not  now  en- 
tering upon  the  question  of  this  or  that  act; 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  single  act,  but 
with  a  succession  of  acts  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  characterised  in  the  strong- 
est terms.     We  are  protesting  against  the 
interference,  the  insolent,  and  unauthorised, 
and  illegal  interference  of  a  foreign  Power 
in   the  domestic   affairs   of  this  country. 
This  is  no  question  of  religious  controversy. 
I  trust  that  neither  in  this  nor  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  will  it  be  treated  as  a 
question  of  the  comparative  purity  or  cor- 
ruption of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  or 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    With  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do.     God  forbid  that  I 
should  desire  on  account  of  their  religion 
to  deprive  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-coun- 
trymen  of  the  full,   perfect,   and  entire 
exercise  of  their  religious  freedom,  or  re- 
strict them  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil 
right  which  has  been  conferred  upon  them! 
If  that  be  what  is  demanded  by  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  country,  I  cannot  share 
the  triumph  or  partake  the  gale;  for  these 
are  not  my  views,  these  are  not  the  feelings 
with  which  I  approach  the  question.     But, 
my  Lords,  the  question  is  this — shall  the 
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£oman  Oatholio  Prelate,  shall  the  head  of 
this  Romaii  Cathdlic  Church,  he  permitted 
to  exercise  in  this  country,  uncontrolled 
and  unchecked,  a  mischievous  and  danger- 
ous interference,  not  with  names  and  titles, 
not  with  shadows  and  ideas,  hut  with  suh- 
stantial  realities,  in  the  goyemment  of  the 
oountry?  That  is  the  question  jou  have 
to  ask — that  is  the  struggle  on  which  you 
are  ahout  to  enter.  If  the  letter  of  the 
nohle  Lord  means  anything,  it  means  this — 
I  will  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
— I  will  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  hishops 
and  clergy — I  will  vindicate  the  undivided 
sway  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Parliament 
over  the  domestic  concerns  of  this  oountry 
— and  I  will  not  permit  any  foreign  Power 
or  authority  to  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  country  and  the  authority  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Parliament.  I  can 
understand  the  feeljng  which  since  1829 
has  led  successive  Governments  and  sue- 
oessive  Parliaments  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
matters  which  they  flattered  themselves 
were  insignificant.  I  may  regret  now  that 
the  evil  has  not  been  checked  at  the  outset; 
for  I  find  that  every  act  of  concession  and 
toleration,  and  every  manifestation  of  reluc- 
tance to  enforce  the  law  when  any  violation 
of  it  has  taken  place,  has  been  looked  upon 
as  indications  of  weakness;  and  growing 
by  impunity,  growing  by  continual  success, 
these  encroachments  have  become  greater 
and  more  formidable,  more  determined,  and 
more  resolute,  until  at  last  they  have 
reached  a  pitch  at  which  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  declares  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  to  tolerate  them  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  the 
religious  and  political  interests  of  the  coun- 
tnr.  Don*t  let  us  underrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  struggle  on  which,  if  you  mean  any- 
thing, you  are  about  to  enter.  If  you  mean 
nothing — if  you  mean  to  introduce  some 
measure,  to  put  some  new  enactment  on 
the  Statute-book,  which  is  to  be  evaded  or 
not  enforced— if  you  disallow  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Nottingham,  but  enable  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  and  other  bishops  to 
complete  their  synodical  organisation,  and, 
through  that  means,  to  exercise  boundless 
control  over  the  consciences  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects — I  tell  you  you 
have  done  nothing  towards  meeting  the 
emergency — I  tell  you  that  you  will  make 
your  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  the 
victims  of  a  tyranny  which  their  Roman 
Catholic  ancestors  in  Roman  Catholic  times, 
and  under  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign, 
would  never  have  submitted  to.     I  do  not 
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altogether  agree  in  the  conclusions  of  my 
noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches  (Earl  of 
St.  Germans).  I  say  that  which  vou  do 
with  regard  to  England  you  must  do  with 
regard  to  Ireland — ^that  that  which  is  a 
violation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
England  is  an  equal  violation,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  Ireland.  You  cannot  separate  the  Church 
which,  once  for  all,  was  indissolubly  united 
at  the  period  of  the  Union.  Do  not  shut 
your  eyes  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 
If  you  mean  to  palter  with  this  question, 
after  having  roused  the  feelings,  the  expec- 
tations, the  religious — I  will  not  call  them 
prejudices — but  the  strong  religious  feelings 
of  the  Protestants  of  England,  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Ireland,  you  finish  by  a  most  '*  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion.'  Affecting  to 
touch  the  shadow,  but  not  dealing  with  the 
substance  of  the  injuries  of  which  you  com- 
plain, you  will  rekindle  that  religious  ani- 
mosity, the  kindling  of  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  I  should  deeply  deplore, 
instead  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination of  the  question  by  the  intervention 
of  Parliament.  I  have  already  said  that, 
for  one,  J,  will  not  consent  to  deprive  my 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  of  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  those  civil  rights  which  were 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1829. 
I  know  not,  my  Lords,  what  may  be  the 
measure  which  we  shall  be  invited  to  con- 
sider on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Whatever  it  may  be,  we  will 
approach  the  consideration  of  it  with  the 
hope  of  finding  that,  at  all  events,  it  will 
realise  those  expectations  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  excited.  We  will  hope  to  find 
in  it  a  law  by  which  the  free  exercise  of 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  by  which  the  full 
performance,  the  full  possession,  of  civil 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  clear  and  sub- 
stantial vindication  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown;  and,  not  in  words  but  in  ac- 
tions, a  practical  repudiation  of  foreign 
interference  by  prelate  or  by  cardinal, 
which  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  impede — as 
I  fear,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  colleges, 
there  is  some  danger  they  may  impede — 
a  measure  desired  and  claimed  as  highly 
beneficial  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves,  and  by  one- half  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland.  I  say, 
I  trust,  with  the  maintenance  of  entire  re- 
ligious liberty,  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
fnll  civil  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  measure  which  you  introduce  will  pre- 
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rent  the  dangerouB  and  misohieyous  and 
successfal  intermeddling  of  a  foreign  Pre- 
late, whose  infallibility,  as  we  are  told,  has 
been  deceived  bj  false  representations  re- 
lative to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  by  interested 
parties;  and  that  we  shall  maintain  for  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  England  the 
entire  administration  of  our  own  internal 
affairs,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  We 
shall  look  with  great  anxiety  for  the  mea- 
sure to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I  warn  them  that 
if  it  falls  short  of  the  just  expectations  of 
the  country — I  warn  them  that  if,  in  ap- 
pearance only  and  not  in  substance,  it  pro- 
vides a  security  against  those  wrongs  and 
insults  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  com- 
plains in  such  forcible  terms — then  will 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  Government  a 
heavy  responsibility,  for  having  trifled  with 
the  feelings — with  the  strongest  and  holiest 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country — for 
having  unfairly  roused  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  Protestants,  and  I  believe,  if 
they  would  speak  out,  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  more  enlightened  and  liberal  Roman 
Catholics,  who  will  not  be  contentedly  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  submission  to  which 
Roman  Catholic  Parliaments  never  sub- 
mitted. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you 
ought  now  to  consider  fully  and  delibe- 
rately, dispassionately,  temperately,  but  at 
the  same  time  firmly,  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ficult question  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  country 
stand  to  the  Crown.  In  the  year  1829 
certain  securities  were  introduced,  which  it 
was  supposed  would  be  effectual  securities 
to  the  Protestant  Church.  My  Lords,  I 
think  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  deli- 
berately to  examine  those  securities.  If 
they  are  offensive,  as  they  may  be,  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  at  the  same  time, 
give  no  real  security,  and  no  real  protection 
to  the  interests  of  Protestantism — if  they 
are  incapable  of  being  enforced — if  they 
encmnber  the  Statute-book  as  a  dead  letter 
— ^sweep  them  off,  and  do  not  leave  your- 
selves the  odium  of  enacting  them  without 
gaining  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
enforcing  them.  But  if  there  be  cases  in 
whieh  the  securities  intended  to  be  effec- 
tual have  proved,  from  whatever  cause,  in- 
capable of  being  applied — if  the  law  does 
not  touch  the  cases  which  it  was  intended 
to  touch — if  encroachments  not  then  con- 
templated have  been  committed  on  our 
liberties  by  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  pre- 
lates cither  in  England  or  Ireland — I  say 
it  is  no  violation  of  liberty,  civil  or  reli- 


gious, that  you  should  make  those  securi- 
ties what  they  were  intended  to  be.  The 
dangers  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  speaks 
must  be  met.  You  must  look  at  the  whole 
matter  in  the  case  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately. You  must  not  content  yourselves 
with  trifling  legislation,  but  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  danger  exists,  to  that  extent 
you  must  boldly  and  unflinchingly  apply 
a  remedy.  If  that  be  the  course  pursued 
the  Government,  no  feeling  of  political 
difference,  no  feeling  of  party,  shall  pre- 
clude them  from  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  that  great  body  with  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  act.  We  do  not  desire  to 
deprive  them  of  the  just  popularity  which 
they  will  obtain  by  enforcing  the  rights  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Church  of  these  realms,  without  injury  to 
the  civil  rights  of  those  who  dissent  rrom 
the  Church.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I 
warn  them,  if  they  do  not  deal  firmly  with 
the  whole  case,  far  better  would  it  be  that 
they  should  not  attempt  to  legislate  at  all 
— ^far  better  still  would  it  have  been  had 
they  submitted  even  to  this  last  and  great- 
est encroachment  which  we  have  sustained 
from  Rome.  Deal  manfully  and  boldly 
with  the  question,  or  deal  with  it  not  at 
all.  Don*t  assume  to  control  a  power  by 
merely  ignoring,  its  exercise,  or  imposing 
an  irrecoverable  penalty  upon  its  evasion 
or  violation.  Deal  with  it  boldly.  You 
will  have  the  assent  and  support  of  your 
political  opponents  aud  the  country  at  large. 
Falter  witn  the  question — flinch  from  it, 
seek  to  mitigate  and  palliate,  but  not  to 
remedy,  and  you  will  incur  the  contempt 
of  the  country  at  large;  you  will  prove  yoirf 
own  incompetence  to  deal  with  evils  the 
magnitude  of  which  you  have  not  hesitated 
to  proclaim.  I  wait  with  deep  anxiety  the 
measure  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intend  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
question  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  emergency  of  the  case. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  was  not  at 
all  surprised  at  the  result  of  free  trade. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  system  he 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  for  the  British 
agriculturist  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
with  any  degree  of  success.  It  was  idle  to 
talk  to  the  British  farmer  of  the  necessity 
of  persevering  and  improving  his  land  and 
farming  high,  when  the  capital  now  laid 
out  did  not  produce  any  reasonable  return. 
They  had  been  told  by  the  noble  Seconder 
of  the  Address,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
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mercial  interests  would  ultimately  reach 
the  agriculturists  ;  but  he  wished!  to  know 
what  was  to  become  of  the  tenant-farmers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  whilst  thej 
were  waiting  for  the  change.  He  feared 
that  instead  of  agriculture  being  more 
flourishing  than  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, it  would  become  more  depressed, 
and  the  whole  be  involved  in  ruin.  The  far- 
mers were,  he  was  happy  to  say,  at  the 
present  moment  loyal,  but  he  declared  to 
Heaven  that  he  feared  they  might  not 
long  remain  so  unless  justice  was  done 
them.  A  great  number  of  the  small 
landed  proprietors  had  been  driven  to  the 
Continent;  and  when  a  reference  was 
made  to  the  poor-rate,  they  should  re- 
member the  enormous  number  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  who  had  been  obliged 
to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands.  He  did  not 
know  how  many  hundred  thousand  went 
out  during  last  year,  and  many  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor-rate.  By  the  measure 
of  free  trade  they  had  done  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this — they  had  entirely  crip- 
pled the  landed  interest  of  the  country — 
they  had  forced  many  of  the  occupiers  to 
leave  the  occupations  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  for  centuries  held,  and  to 
proceed  to  far  distant  lands,  and  under 
other  Governments  and  other  laws  to  ob- 
tain the  justice  which  was  denied  them 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  free  trade  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  he  should  not  feel  so  strongly  as 
he  did;  but  it  had  ruined  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, crushed  the  tenantry,  and  forced 
the  labourers  to  emigrate;  and  for  what  ? 
Why,  to  give  money  to  the  avaricious  cot- 
ton spinner  of  Manchester,  who,  to  sell  his 
cotton  goods,  would  sacrifice  every  law, 
both  human  and  ^ivine.  He  agreed  with 
his  noble  Friend  that,  after  the  Speech 
which  they  had  heard  from  the  Throne,  the 
Government  should  not  be  expected  to  re- 
lieve those  who  were  wealthy,  but  that 
they  should  take  off  some  of  those  burdens 
which  affected  and  oppressed  the  landed 
interest;  and,  more  than  that,  he  con- 
sidered that  attention  should  especially  be 
directed  to  the  relief  of  those  who  were 
paying  a  rental  of  100/.,  150/.,  to  200/., 
for  their  farms.  If  this  were  not  done, 
he  predicted  that  a  feeling  of  a  most  se- 
rious nature  would  arise][araong8t  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country.  The  unjust  and 
unequal  taxes  which  oppressed  them  ought 
to  be  removed :  even  if  this  was  done  it 
would  not  be  sufficient,  and  the  agricol- 
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turists  of  this  country  would  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  they  had  a  restoration  of  their 
rights — fair  protection  to  domestic  in- 
dustry— and  if  they  followed  his  advice, 
this  should  be  their  demand.  There  ought 
to  have  been  more  said  in  the  Address 
upon  the  subject  of  this  distress;  and  he 
believed  there  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  reasons  given  by  his  noble  Friend. 
Therefore,  as  their  Lordships  would  shortly 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  that 
question,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  he,  for 
one,  should  certainly  not  move  an  Amend- 
ment upon  the  present  occasion ;  but  he 
warned  their  Lordships  that  they  must  not 
neglect  to  do  a  great  act  of  justice  to  that 
large  and  influential  body  of  the  middle 
classes — the  tenant-farmers  of  this  coun- 
try. And  now  with  respect  to  the  Papal 
aggression,  he  must  say  two  or  three  words 
upon  that  subject,  because  he  was  one  of 
those  who  opposed  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  to  the  very  last,  and  be- 
lieved it  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
measures  which  their  Lordships  had  ever 
passed.  They  chose,  however,  to  pass  it, 
and  now  they  had  this  aggression,  which 
might  have  been  anticipated.  He  had  al- 
ways found  that  when  the  two  great  political 
parties — the  Government  and  the  Opposi- 
tion parties — agreed  upon  any  important 
question,  they  were  sure  to  be  wrong;  as 
instances  of  which,  he  mentioned  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and 
the  free-trade  measure  of  1846,  which  was 
now  found  to  be  an  injustice  to  the  people 
of  England.  He  did  not  agree  in  all  the 
abuse  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the 
Bishop  of  Rome;  for  he  was  not  surprised 
at  what  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  done.  He 
saw  that  the  Government  patronised  and 
consulted  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Ireland.  He  had  found  the  House 
of  Commons  always  disposed  to  concessioBs; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons represented  the  people  of  England, 
which  every  one  in  England  knew  was  not 
the  case.  Besides  this,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
had  seen  the  House  of  Commons  passing 
Bills  to  introduce  Jews  into  a  Christian 
Parliament;  and  a  good  many  of  the  right 
reverend  bench  voting  for  the  admission  of 
Jews.  Why,  after  that,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  naturally  thought  that  there  was 
not  a  very  strong  Protestant  feeling  in 
this  country.  Now,  he  considered  that 
the  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  must  be  taken  as 
the  letter  of  the  British  Cabmet.     They 
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had  never   contradicted    it,  though  thej 
had  had  opportunities  of  doing  so,    had 
it   not    embraced    their  sentiments,    and 
he  must,  therefore,  helieve  that  the  Cabi- 
net Council  concurred  in  it.     He  trusted, 
then,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  it  which 
spoke  of  the  Papal  aggression,  that  the 
Ministry  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
humbugged;  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
agriculturists  they  would  return  to  protec- 
tion, in  order  to  restore  the  energies  of 
the  British  farmers.     He  had  expended  a 
large  sum  of  money,   as  most  men  had 
done,  in  improving  the  land  of  this  coun- 
try; hut  he  would  most  distinctly  say,  that 
if  free  trade  continued,  and  if  the  prices 
which  now  ruled  continued,  he  would  never 
spend  another  shilling  of  money  for  such  a 
purpose;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  did 
not  like  to  spend  good  money  in  search  of  bad. 
The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA  was  pre- 
pared  to  contend  that  no  man  could  place 
his  £nger  upon  any  point  in  English  his- 
tory in  which  the  political   horizon   pre- 
sented so  dark  a  prospect,   or   in  which 
England  stood  in  so  humiliating  and  de- 
grading a  position.     Great  and  imminent 
as  were  the  dangers  which  had  threatened 
this   country   throughout    that    long   and 
eventful   war   in   which    the  contest  had 
been  for  national  liberty,  in  his  opinion 
those  dangers  sunk  into  perfect  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  domestic 
calamities  which  were  now  impending.    At 
that  period  England  was  a  united  country, 
and  a  Protestant  country.     The  Legisla- 
ture was  Protestant — the  Sovereign,  that 
House,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
Protestant.     But  from  the  passing  of  the 
measure  of  1829 — that  measure  to  which 
he  had  given  so  strenuous  an  opposition — 
the  country  had  ceased  to  be  a  Protestant 
country  as  far  as  the  Legislature  was  con- 
ceraed.     It  was,  however,  perfectly  true 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
Protestant,  and  the  strong  feeling  which 
had  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  in  reference  to  the  recent  ag- 
gression on   the  part  of  the   Church   of 
Rome,  must  have  convinced  their  'Lord- 
ships  that   there   was   in  this  country  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
and   to  our  Protestant  institutions.     He 
hoped  that  nothing  would  fall  from  him 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  would 
be    likely  to   hurt    the   feelings   of  any 
one;  for  he  was  a  true  friend  to  religious 
liberty,  and  God  forbid  that  in  this  country 
any  man  should  not  have  full  liberty  to 
enjoy  his  own  religious  opinions !    No  man 
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would  do  more  than  he   to  ensure  that 
liberty;  but  he  contended  the  right  ezer^ 
cise  of  political  power  was  to  uphold  those 
laws  which  had  been  enacted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  country;  and  as  he  had  warned  them 
on   previous   occasions,    he   never  would 
cease  to  use  that  political  power  against 
that  Church  which  gave  no  toleration  to 
those  who  differed  from  it  on  any  point.  He 
remembered  reading  several  extracts  from 
a  hook  published  in  1826,  entitled  Catho- 
licism  in  Austria^  written  by  an  Italian 
nobleman — Count  dal  Pozzo — a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which   described 
the  policy  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the 
most  exact  manner.      [The  noble   Lord 
then  proceeded  to  read  extracts  at  consi- 
derable length  from  the  book  in  his  hand.] 
The  author,  as  their  Lordships  would  see, 
described  the  Church  of  Rome  as  long- 
suflfering,    patiently    waiting     until     the 
times  changed  in  her  favour.     That  long 
endurance  would  not  cease  until  the  Ro- 
mish   religion    was    established    in    this 
country.       He   contended    that   in   every 
instance  in  which  we  abandoned  the  sound 
principles  of  the  Reformation — the  scrip- 
tural principles  of  those  Protestant  men 
who  were  the  instruments,  in  God's  hands, 
in     bringing    about     the     Reformation — 
in    every   instance    in   which    the   Legis- 
lature  had   consented    to   give  increased 
power  to  the   Church  of  Rome,  national 
reverses  and  domestic  difiiculties  had  re- 
sulted.     He   knew   not    what    measures 
would    be    presented    by    Her    Majesty's 
Government;    but  if  they  were  measures 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  expediency, 
they  might  avert  the  evil  for  a  few  short 
years;  but,  most  certainly,  a  great  strug- 
gle must  speedily  take  place  between  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  this  country  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  against  the  return  of 
her  power,  which  never  would  be  effected 
without   first    involving  England    in   the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.     What  a  melan- 
choly prospect  this   held  out,   and  what 
a    fearful    result    might    they  not    anti- 
cipate!     The  Protestant  feeling  of  this 
country  rested  upon  sound  principles,  and 
he    was    sure,    upon    an    occasion    like 
this,  there  would   but  be  one  feeling  of 
resentment  at  the  aggression  and  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  Sovereign. 
He  for  one  would  redeem  the  pledge  which 
he  had  made  in  1829,  and  should  oppose 
every  attempt  to  increase  the  power  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on 
every  occasion.     No  sacrifice  could  be  too 
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great  to  prevent  such  a  result.  He,  and 
many  other  Members  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  remembered  the  time  when  almost 
every  Power  in  Europe  was  banded  against 
this  country;  but  England  had  triumphed 
over  every  difficulty,  and  her  arms  had 
been  attended  with  unparalleled  success. 
Such,  too,  he  hoped  would  be  the  case 
BOW.  He  was  aware  that  the  emissaries 
of  Rome  had  been  sent  into  this  country 
by  thousands  in  all  disguises.  The  Je- 
suits, under  the  garb  of  Protestant 
teachers,  had  got  possession  of  our  village 
schools  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  They  must  be  prepared  for  a 
mighty  struggle.  He  would  tell  them  his 
honest  opinion,  that,  if  they  allowed  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  gain  any  further  footing 
in  this  country,  England  would  speedily 
sink  into  the  same  degraded  state  as  Ire- 
land. With  regard  to  the  other  subjects 
of  the  Address,  he  must  tell  them  that  he 
eame  from  one  of  the  largest  agricultural 
counties  in  England;  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  that  county  of  Lincoln  there 
were  more  labourers  out  of  employment 
than  had  ever  been  remembered  at  any 
period.  The  farmers  felt  that  they  were 
abandoned.  The  foreign  market  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  home  market;  but  they 
might  depend  upon  it  the  home  market 
was  the  true  market  to  which  they  should 
turn  their  attention.  It  was  his  firm  con- 
viction that  this  neglect  of  the  agricultural 
interest — ^this  abandonment  of  it  to  unre- 
lieved distress — would  most  certainly  end 
in  throwing  the  country  into  the  last  state 
of  discontent. 

Lord  C AMOYS  said,  he  must  apologise 
to  the  House  for  claiming  their  attention, 
but  there  were  occasions  on  which  the 
least  important  Member  of  the  House 
might  be  pardoned  for  intruding  his  opin- 
ion upon  them.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  enter  into  all  the  topics  contained  in 
Her  Majesty's  Speech,  but  he  would  con- 
fine himself  to  one  most  important  to  their 
Lordships,  most  interesting  to  him.  He 
was,  as  was  well  known  to  their  Lordships, 
a  Roman  Catholic — his  family  had  been  so 
for  many  generations,  and  he  was  not  asha- 
med to  confess  that  he  took  pride  in  belong- 
ing to  that  ancient  and  unchangeable  faith. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  country 
were  no  less  dear  to  him  than  to  any  one 
of  their  Lordships.  He  admitted  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of  the  Queen  over  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent that  the  most  orthodox  member  of 
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that  Church  could  desire,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  in 
spiritual  matters;  but  he  protested  against 
the  exercise  of  any  temporal  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  in  tlus  country,  and  it 
was  his  duty  also  to  protest  against  any 
undue  or  unnecessary  exercise  of  spiritual 
power  violating  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  He  had  watched  the  struggle 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  had  witnessed  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction  the  triumph  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty  then  obtained. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  mo- 
tives of  passing  that  measure,  as  others 
had  done,  whether  it  was  yielded  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  renewed  importunities  of 
the  Catholics,  or  granted  to  their  just 
claims  in  a  matter  of  right — whether  it 
was  the  gift  of  generosity  or  the  conces- 
sion of  expediency — it  was  liberally  granted, 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  nation.  At  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  no  written  or  ex- 
press compact  was  made  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  there 
was  this  moral  compact  understood  be- 
tween them.  The  Protestants  said  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  '*  You  shall  be  admitted 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution — ^you  shall  enjoy,  with  us, 
all  the  benefits  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty ;  but  you  shall  not  seek  to  molest 
us  in  our  Protestantism."  And  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  on  their  part,  said,  '*  We 
agree  to  that  arrangement,  and  we  are 
ready  to  take  an  oath  to  that  effect." 
There  was  this  moral  compact  entered  into, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  say,  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  that 
it  had  not  been  violated.  The  duty  and 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England,  after  emancipation,  was  by  their 
conduct  to  convince  those  who  had  sup- 
ported them  that  they  should  have  no 
reason  to  repent  the  service  performed, 
and  to  show  those  who  had  opposed  them 
that  there  was  no  justification  for  the  op- 
position they  had  made.  He  believed  he 
might  safely  assert  that  this,  which  was 
the  duty  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  a^er  emancipation, 
had  also  been  their  conduct  as  a  body, 
although  it  could  not  be  disputed  that  the 
conduct  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  especially  of  many  Roman  Catholic 
clergjrmen,  had  been  such  as  apparently 
to  confirm  those  who  had  opposed  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  in  the  justice  of 
their  opposition.     He  was  anxious  to  take 
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a  fair  and  impartial  riew  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
this  country,  to  defend  it  where  it  could 
fairly  be  dedfended,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  censnre  and  condemn  where  censure 
and  condemnation  were  due.  And  first  of 
all  let  him  look  at  the  policy  of  the  late 
hierarchical  introductions,  as  regarded  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselyes.  At  the 
period  of  those  introductions  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  were  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  the  Protestants  ;  they 
were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious 
toleration;  they  had  the  benefit  of  perfect 
equality  before  the  law  ;  they  were  in- 
creasing in  numbers;  they  were  increasing, 
though  not  largely,  but  still  increasing,  in 
wealth;  they  were  building  new  churches 
and  chapels,  and  many  of  these  very  beau- 
tiful structures,  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
country;  many  persons  were  coming  over 
to  them  from  the  upper  ranks  of  Protes- 
tant society;  several  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  had  joined  their  com- 
munion, their  conversion  having  been  the 
work  not  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  but 
of  their  own  close  investigation  of  the 
question  between  the  two  religions,  result- 
ing in  the  conviction — right  or  wrong,  it 
was  not  his  business  there  to  determine — 
that  the  religion  they  quitted  was  wrong, 
and  the  religion  they  joined  was  right. 
The  whole  tendency  of  things  was  to  give 
stability  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in 
this  country,  to  enlarge  and  to  adorn  it. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  obviously 
the  very  worst  policy — the  most  culpable 
error — to  seek  to  introduce  into  this  coun- 
try a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  The 
attempt  was  manifestly  founded  on  the 
most  entire  ignorance  of  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  this  country.  Any 
person,  indeed,  who  had  been  of  late  years 
in  Rome,  and  had  conversed  with  its  peo- 
ple, must  be  aware  what  extravagant  ideas 
prevailed  there  as  to  the  religious  condition 
of  England.  It  was  supposed  that  be- 
cause a  few  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  had  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  at  least  one-half  of  the  people  of 
England  were  also  ready  to  join  it ;  this 
important  fact  being  entirely  overlooked, 
that  although  it  was  true  several  Protes- 
tant clergymen  had  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  persuasion,  in  no  one  instance 
had  their  congregations  followed  them. 
It  was  said  that  the  persons  called  Pusey- 
ites  had  been  to  a  great  extent  the  cause 
of  the  late  step  on  the  part  of  the  Pope. 
If  by  tUs  it  was  meant  that  the  Pnseyites 


had  directly  interfered  to  invite  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  was  prepared  to  deny  the  state- 
ment; but,  so  far  as  the  quarrels  which 
had  ansen  in  the  bosom  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  itself  might  be  chargeable  indi- 
rectly as  the  cause  of  that  aggression,  the 
Pnseyites,  no  doubt,  must  take  their  full 
share  of  the  responsibility.  It  would  be, 
however,  very  bad  taste  in  him  to  make 
any  further  reference  to  these  quarrels  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Protestant  Established 
Church.  With  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  hierarchy  itself,  he  did 
not  so  much  blame  for  it  the  Papal  Go- 
vernment, ignorant  as  that  Government 
was  of  the  religious  condition  of  Eng- 
land, as  he  blamed  ]those  Englishmen  who 
had  advised  the  Papal  Government  in  the 
course  it  had  taken.  Those  persons  he 
considered  to  have  very  much  indeed  of 
the  responsibility  weighing  upon  them. 
They  ought  to  have  told  the  Pope — Eng- 
land is  a  Protestant  country — her  consti- 
tution, though  extending  its  benefits  politi- 
cally and  socially  to  all,  is  essentially  Pro- 
testant— the  Crown  is  eminently  Protes- 
tant— the  people,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Members,  are  uni- 
versally Protestant.  Ho  would  not  now 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  difference 
between  vicars-apostolic  and  bishops,  but 
he  would  briefly  advert  to  the  question 
which  had  been  dwelt  on,  both  in  that 
House  and  elsewhere,  whether  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  hierar- 
chy any  actual  law  had  been  violated  ? 
It  was  said  the  Roman  Catholics  had  vio- 
lated three  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  1st 
Elizabeth,  the  13th  Elizabeth,  and  the 
24th  clause  of  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1829.  The  penalties  imposed  by  the  Ist 
Elizabeth  had  been  repealed  by  statute, 
but  the  rest  of  the  statute  remained  in  * 
force.  What  did  the  1st  Elizabeth  pro- 
hibit ?  It  prohibited  the  acknowledgment 
by  any  English  subject  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  When,  however, 
by  Acts  of  toleration  and  the  Emanci- 
pation Act,  you  tolerated  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith  in  England,  you  tolerated 
therein  the  essentials  of  that  faith,  and, 
tolerating  these,  you  tolerated  the  re- 
cognition by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Yet  that  was  a  point  strictly  provided 
against  in  the  1st  Elizabeth.  But  it  was 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  provisions 
of  a  subsequent  Act  were  incompatible 
with,  or  contrary  to,  those  of  a  prior  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  provisions  of  the  prior 
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Act  were  thereby  repealed.  He  therefore 
asserted  that  the  provisions  of  the  1  st  Eliza- 
beth were  practically  repealed,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  not  by  their  recent 
acts  offended  against  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try. He  wished  now  to  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships a  very  valuable  opinion  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  9th  and  10th 
Victoria,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  Lordship  most  distinctly 
declared  that  it  was  no  crime  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  England  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was,  as  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, bound  to  do  so,  with  this  restriction,  that 
he  must  not  maintain  or  defend  it  with 
any  purpose  mischievous  to  the  realm,  or  in- 
jurious to  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  for 
that  would  be  an  offence  at  common  law. 
[Hansard,  vol.  xcv.  1252  ;  xcvi.  310.] 
But  if  ho  maintained  and  defended,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  the  dignity  and  position  of 
his  spiritual  superiors,  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
was  bound  to  say,  such  was  no  offender  at 
the  common  law.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
that  was  to  be  done  in  a  way  that  would 
leave  intact  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, involving  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen 
of  England  and  her  temporal  power.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  that  great  authority  on 
this  point;  and  he  (Lord  Camoys)  had 
quoted  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
because  it  was  an  answer  to  a  contrary 
opinion  expressed  by  a  distinguished  indi- 
vidual at  a  public  meeting  in  the  country. 
What  he  had  said  was  equally  applicable 
to  the  13th  Elizabeth,  which  forbade  any 
communication  with  the  Pope  of  Rome  on 
the  part  of  British  subjects ;  but  this  pro- 
hibition, equally  with  the  enactment  of  the 
1st  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  virtually  re- 
pealed, and  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple, by  the  Acts  of  toleration  and  the 
Emancipation  Act.  If  they  tolerated  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  they  must  tolerate 
communications  with  the  Pope.  He  turned 
BOW  to  the  24th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1829. 
The  24th  section  of  that  Act,  after  setting 
forth  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  the 
established  religion  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  went  on  to  enact  that  any 
person  assuming  the  style,  title,  and  dig- 
nity of  any  archbishop,  bishop,  or  dean 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church  in 
England  or  Ireland  (Scotland  not  being 
recited,  there  being  no  such  titles  in  Scot- 
land to  appropriate),  should  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  lOOZ.  Their  Lordships  would 
observe  that,  as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  were  concerned,  it  was  not  ne- 
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cessary  for  the  Legislature  to  include  Eng- 
land, for  at  that  time  no  such  title  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land ;  they  were  laying  the  foundation  for, 
and  were  paving  the  way  for  establishing  a 
similar  state  of  things  in  England  to  that 
which  then  existed  in  Ireland.  That,  too, 
was  well  known,  and  yet  the  Act  of  1829  had 
been  so  framed ;  and  therefore  he  concluded 
that,  so  long  as  the  Roman  Catholics  refrain 
ed  from  assuming  the  title  of  any  Protestant 
dignity,  they  did  not  offend  against  the 
law.  In  reference  to  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive, if  you  compared  the  titles  derived 
from  the  fountain  of  honour  in  England 
with  those  emanating  from  the  Pope,  there 
was  no  analogy  between  them :  the  former 
gave  legal  rights  and  precedence;  the 
latter  none  whatever,  and  in  no  way 
whatever  practically  trenched  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  If  he  (Lord 
Camoys)  were  to  call  the  next  person  he 
met  in  the  street  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster, he  would  be  as  much  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  in  point  of  law  as  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman.  The  Roman  Catholic  bi- 
shops had  assumed  titles  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  from  places  untouched  by 
the  Protestant  hierarchy ;  but,  in  case  the 
Government  should  think  proper  to  estab- 
lish a  bishopric  in  one  of  such  places,  if, 
for  instance,  they  were  to  constitute  a 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishop  of  Birmingham,  if  he  should 
persist  in  retaining  his  title,  would  ren- 
der himself  liable  to  the  penalty  of  lOOl. 
But,  until  that  occurred,  or  something 
similar,  the  Roman  Catholics  could  not 
be  said  to  have  violated  the  law.  He 
said  he  must  notice  an  opinion  published 
by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Beaumont) 
who  he  was  sorry  had  left  the  House, 
to  the  effect,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  reduced  to  this  alternative,  that  either 
they  must  violate  the  constitution,  or  they 
must  break  from  Rome.  He  (Lord  Camoys) 
denied  that  they  were  reduced  to  that  al- 
ternative; he  denied  that  they  must  vio- 
late the  constitution,  because  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  kept  within  the  law.  But, 
in  addressing  himself  to  their  Lordships  in 
such  a  debate,  he  could  not  pass  over 
one  of  the  features  connected  with 
this  transaction:  he  referred  to  the  cele- 
brated letter  of  Lord  John  Russell.  In 
common  with  all  other  Roman  Catholics 
throughout  the  world,  when  he  (Lord 
Camoys)  read  the  letter,  and  found  his 
religion  stigmatized  as  a  mummery  and 
superstition,  he  felt  insulted.    He  had  not. 
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however,  looked  upon   that  letter  as  tbe 
letter  of  the  Cabinet  or  of  tbe  Government. 
He  would  refine  upon  the  distinction ;  he 
had  not  looked  upon  the  letter  as  the  let- 
ter of  the  Prime  Minister ;  be  had  looked 
upon  it  as  the  letter  of  the  individual,  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  that  opinion  when  he  saw 
that  the  Cabinet,  on  meeting  the  Parliament, 
did  not  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  that  letter.  He 
had  asked  himself  next  the  question,  could 
Lord  John  Russell  have  really  meant  to 
insult  the  Roman  Catholics?  and  he  had 
been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
could  not  have  been  the  case.     When  he 
looked  around  him  and  saw  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  House  of  Peers,  representing 
families  of  ancient  descent  nearly  related 
to  many  Protestant  Peers,  and  even  to 
some  on  the  episcopal  bench — when  he  saw 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons representing  popular  constituencies 
— when  he  saw  Qroman   Catholics  about 
the  person  of  the   Sovereign — when   he 
saw  Roman  Catholics  in  office,  in  various 
stations,  superior  and  inferior — when  he 
saw  that  a  minority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  composing,  in  the  aggregate, 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
were  Roman  Catholics;  and  when,  more* 
over,  looking  abroad,  he  saw  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Spain,  of  Portugal  of  France, 
and  other  countries,  with  all  of  which  we 
were  on  friendly  relations,  as  stated  this 
day  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  and  with  the 
Royal  Families  of  which  our  own  Royal 
Family  were  allied  by  close  family  ties,  were 
Roman  Catholics,  he  could  not  conceive 
it  possible  that  Lord  J.  Russell  had    in- 
tended   to  insult  the   Roman   Catholics. 
There  was  this  circumstance,  too,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  with  relation  to  this  letter,  ' 
that  it  was  written  under   circumstances 
which    might  very  fairly  be  supposed  to 
have  been  most  annoying  to  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell.    It  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  invested  with  the  title  of  Cardi- 
nal, and  bearing  the  Papal  letters  he  pro- 
posed to  publish   in    England,   to    have 
sought  an  interview  with  Lord  J.  Russell 
for  the  purpose,  at  lea^t,  of  informing  him 
of  his  intentions  ;   and  it  was   perfectly 
natural  that  Lord  J.  Russell  should  have 
been  greatly  annoyed  at  this  want  of  duty 
and  courtesy.    That  the  letter  should  have 
been  shown,  in  the  first  instance,  to  our 
ambassador  abroad  (Lord  Minto)  did  not 
alter  the  matter.     It  was  totally  imma- 
terial whether  it  was  shown,  or  whether 
that  person  approved  of  it  or   not.     Car- 


dinal Wiseman  ought  to  have  sought  an 
interview  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country.  Before  he  sat  down,  let  him 
express  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  felt 
at  observing  the  liberal  feeling  which  had 
pervaded  all  the  public  meetings  on  this 
subject  ;  seldom  had  any  resolution  been 
passed  which  went  beyond  what  the  meet- 
ing deemed  it  essential  to  maintain  for 
the  defence  of  their  own  religious  rights 
and  liberties;  at  few  of  them  had  there 
been  any  manifestations  of  a  desire  to 
withdraw  from  others  the  toleration  con- 
ceded to  them.  He  concluded  by  thank- 
ing them  for  the  indulgence  they  had 
shown  him. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE:  The 
noble  Lord  behind  me  (Lord  Camoys)  has 
delivered  his  sentiments  in  a  manner  which 
all  your  Lordships  must  have  felt  indicated 
a  degree  of  good  judgment,  of  candour, 
and  of  manliness  upon  his  part,  which  re- 
flects on  him  the  highest  honour.  I  have, 
and  must  have,  the  greatest  satisfaction 
when  I  refer  to  those  sentiments,  coming, 
as  they  do,  from  a  person  connected  by 
hereditary  ties,  for  centuries  past,  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  of  England, 
and  expressing,  as  they  do,  the  result 
of  his  own  observation  and  knowledge  of 
this  country.  Such  sentiments,  emanating 
from  such  a  quarter,  I  am  justified  in  ob- 
serving, outweigh  a  hundredfold  those  sen- 
timents and  those  proceedings  which  have 
originated  in  the  most  profound  ignorance 
of  the  past  history  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  country.  With  regard  to  the 
topics  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  in 
me  to  detain  your  Lordships  by  going  into 
them  in  detail.  I  may,  however,  be  al- 
lowed to  advert  to  one  or  two  points  which 
will,  I  dare  say,  be  deemed  of  some  im- 
portance by  noble  Lords  on  all  sides  of 
this  House.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley),  in  alluding  to  particular 
points  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  made 
some  remarks  which  deserve  notice.  Al- 
though he  has  maintained  some  reserve, 
and  hesitated  to  strike,  yet  with  regard 
to  the  most  important  propositions  in  the 
Speech,  and  the  outline  of  the  policy  which 
it  indicates,  he  has  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  and  full  approbation  of  the 
sentiments  so  ably  uttered,  both  by  my 
noble  Friend  who  moved,  and  my  noble 
Friend  who  seconded,  the  Address — sen- 
timents, in  every  one  of  which  I  am  able 
to  express  my  entire  concurrence,  and 
which  I  brieve  met  with  th^  ^<^\i^x^  ^.^^ 
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probation  of  this  House.  I  shall  refer  to 
two  or  three  points  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  more  especially  adverted.  The  fore- 
most in  point  of  order  was  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country.  To  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  nothing  to  object,  except  that  the 
Government  betrayed  somewhat  of  indif- 
ference to  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries, 
and  did  not  take  those  active  measures  of 
interference  which  in  some  quarters  were 
deemed  essential — in  fact,  that  our  foreign 
policy  had  flourished  more  from  inaction 
and  indifference  than  from  active  operation. 
I  can  refer  you  to  the  transactions  which 
have  lately  taken  place  in  Germany — to 
the  difficult  negotiations  intended  to  have 
settled  a  question  of  right — a  question 
which  was  complicated  by  other  questions 
of  policy  throughout  the  German  empire, 
which  presented  at  one  time  every  sort  of 
difficulty,  and  referring  you  to  these,  I  ask 
if  the  policy  of  this  country  has  been  at  all 
indifferent  in  its  character  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, although  it  did  not  become  this 
country — which  was  not  directly  interested 
—to  bring  itself  forward  as  a  principal  in 
a  contest  in  which  it  had  no  legitimate 
share  except  from  a  regard  to  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  it  did  interfere;  and  I 
am  quite  warranted  in  saying  that,  during 
the  whole  of  these  transactions,  there  was 
not  an  instance  in  which  the  interference  of 
this  country  was  not  beneficially  employed, 
and  was  not  acknowledged  in  a  proper 
manner  by  every  one  of  the  States  brought 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  dispute.  I  am 
not  disposed  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the 
tribute  of  respect  which  has  been  paid  by 
the  noble  Lord  to  the  Governments  of  al- 
most all  other  countries.  I  can,  however, 
assure  the  noble  Lord,  and  this  House, 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  has 
made  itself  heard,  and  heard  with  effect, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  progress  of 
these  transactions.  The  noble  Lord  after- 
wards referred  to  the  state  of  distress  in 
this  country,  under  the  influence  of  what 
is    called    free    trade.     I    am    not    pre- 

?ared  to  raise  the  general  question  now. 
shall  take  the  opportunity,  at  the  proper 
time,  of  pronouncing  my  opinions  on  the 
subject.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I 
deny  the  proposition  which  he  has  laid 
down,  for  although  it  be  admitted  that 
oonsiderable  distress  may  exist  amongst 
particular  classes  of  the  community,  it  is 
not  for  one  moment  to  be  allowed  that  the 
bulk  of  the  population  is  affected  by  that 
distress,  or  even  that  the  whole  of  the 
population  in  agricultural  counties  are  in 
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a  state  of  distress,  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  agricultural  counties  enjoy 
general  prosperity.  It  is  impossible  it 
distress  were  universal  among  them,  that 
there  would  be  visible  those  unmistakeable 
signs,  those  unequivocal  proofs  of  pros- 
perity, which  are  certainly  visible.  We 
have  seen  an  increasing  consumption,  which 
nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  country  could  produce.  That  con* 
sumption  has  been  going  on  from  year  to 
year,  not  by  starts,  nor  suddenly,  nor  ao- 
cidentaUy,  but  with  a  slow  and  measured 
pace,  affording  ground  for  the  most  perfect 
security  that  consumption  would  go  on 
increasing,  and  justifying  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  recommending 
Parliament,  year  after  year,  to  take  off 
great  and  productive  taxes.  The  effect  of 
the  remission  of  these  taxes  in  stimu- 
lating consumption,  only  serves  the  better 
to  show  the  soundness  of  the  financial 
system  of  this  country;  for,  notwithstand-' 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  bread  tax,  the 
revenue  has  been  buoyant,  and  has  risen 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  State,  there* 
by  enabling  the  country  not  only  to  dis« 
pense  with  a  portion  of  taxation  in  the 
past,  but  which  holds  out  the  prospect  of 
some  still  further  reduction  in  taxation, 
I  wish  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  when  he 
points  to  the  supplies  derived  by  this 
country  from  France,  whether  he  thinks 
the  amount  of  agricultural  distress  now 
existing  there,  and  bearing  down  that 
country  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
this  country,  because  the  agricultural 
population  in  France  is  much  greater  in 
proportion  than  it  is  in  this  country — I  ask 
the  noble  Lord  whether  he  is  prepared  to  at- 
tribute the  agricultural  depression  in  France 
to  the  want  of  a  system  of  protection  ?  In 
th^t  country  free  trade  has  been  proscribed 
from  year  to  year,  under  different  Govern- 
ments —  monarchies  and  republics  —  yet 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  France  ?  Why,  that  for  the 
least  three  years  agricultural  produce  in 
France  had  been  so  falling  off,  that  there 
was  not  a  market  throughout  France  to  be 
compared  with  the  poorest  market  in 
England.  The  state  of  France,  and  tho 
prices  of  its  produce,  do  not  afford  any 
argument  in  favour  of  protection;  for  in 
this  country,  at  this  very  moment,  articles 
of  agricultural  produce  command  a  much 
higher  price.  As  regards  the  question  of 
Papal  agression,  whatever  variety  of  senti- 
ment may  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  on  this  subject,  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
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there  has  not  heen  a  sentiment  uttered — 
not  even  bj  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea)  opposite — there  has  not  been 
a  sentiment  uttered  against  the  fullest 
toleration.  Toleration  has  been  extended, 
and,  I  trust,  will  always  be  extended  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  and  every  other  re- 
ligious community  in  the  country.  Civil 
privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  God  forbid  that  under  the 
pressure  of  any  circumstances,  however 
just,  we  should  think  of  restracing  our 
steps,  and  going  back  to  a  system  of  what 
I  must  call  the  practical  persecution  they 
had  been  for  so  many  centuries  subjected 
to  in  this  country  !  I  entirely  differ  from 
the  noble  Earl  in  considering  that  Catholic 
emancipation  is  in  any  degree  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  recent  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope,  which  has  aroused 
throughout  the  country  such  a  feeling  of 
indignation.  Had  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act  not  been  passed,  there  would  have 
been  afforded  the  same  facility — nay,  a 
great  deal  more  facility — ^for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  a  usurpation,  for  then  we 
would  have  been  on  a  foundation  of  injus- 
tice while  we  resisted  this  attempt  on  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  subject.  My  Lords,  that  act  has  been 
charactised  —  and  justly  characterised 
«—  as  an  act  of  usurpation.  I  have 
beard  that  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
ablest  of  the  apologists  of  the  Pope  to  ex- 
plain away  the  offensive  character  of  this 
measure.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  when 
the  Pope  in  his  bull  or  letters  apostolic 
ealled  on  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  assume  the 
dominion  of  the  country,  all  that  could  be 
intended  was,  that  he  meant  he  should  as- 
sume only  spiritual  dominion  over  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  body.  I  venture  to  ask  if 
that  was  the  intention,  why  was  not  that 
intention  expressed  ?  Was  there  any  dif- 
ficulty in  chalking  out  the  line  ?  Were 
there  no  words  to  be  found  which  could 
impart  it  ?  Was  there  no  language  in  his 
power  which  could  impress  the  intention — 
which  could  state  that  while  asserting 
spiritual  control  over  the  Roman  Catholics, 
he  meant  to  respect,  and  intended  to  re- 
spect, the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  ?  Your  Lord- 
ships should  also  remember  that  this  pro- 
ceeding has  issued  from  a  Power,  remark- 
able for  its  attention  to  forms  and  to 
words;  and  if  I  saw  that  throughout  the 
document  in  question  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  existence  of  the  Protestant 
hi«rarohy  were  studiously  and  carefully 


ignored,  no  person  should  persuade  me 
that  it  was  by  accident  that  the  inference 
of  nothing  more  than  spiritual  dominion 
over  Roman  Catholics  being  intended  was 
to  be  drawn.  I  trust  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  entertain  the  measure  which  will 
shortly  be  introduced  on  this  subject.  A 
noble  Lord  has  anticipated  in  that  measure 
certain  defects.  I  do  not  wish  to  antici- 
pate the  discussion  whi^h  will  take  place 
on  the  subject,  but  I  will  answer  the  noble 
Lord  on  one  point  by  stating,  that  already 
— at  this  moment — ^notice  has  been  given 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  of  a  Bill 
relating  to  this  usurpation  as  affecting  the 
united  kingdom.  There  is  but  one  other 
point  to  which  I  will  now  advert,  namely, 
with  respect  to  the  arrangements  proposed 
for  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law;  I  may  here  remark 
that  they  are  surrounded  with  difficulty, 
although  this  is  the  most  important  of  all 
practical  legislation.  It  is  intended  to 
provide  that  security  which  the  noble  Lord 
desiderates,  although  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  proceed  where  so  many  interests  are  im« 
plicated.  It  is,  however,  expected  that 
means  will  be  found  of  effecting  a  great 
diminution  in  the  expense  of  the  law, 
while,  at  the  same*  time,  greater  security 
may  be  given  to  the  holders  of  property  by 
an  improvement  in  the  registration  of  deeds 
and  instruments  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
property.  All  these  measures  will  be 
formally  and  deliberately  considered  by 
this  House,  and  will  doubtless  secure  that 
attention  which  their  great  importance 
merits. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  could  not  help 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  senti- 
ments which  had  been  expressed  by  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  moved  the  Address, 
with  every  word  of  which  he  heartily  con- 
curred. With  respect,  however,  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  itself,  he  must 
say  that  he  had  felt  great  disappointment, 
and  he  believed  that  great  disappointment 
would  be  felt  by  the  country  at  large,  who 
were  so  anxious — who  had  been  raised  to 
such  a  pitch  of  excitement — with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  Papal  aggression.  In 
that  Speech  there  was  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
Protestant  principles  in  this  country.  He 
had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  from  the 
noble  Marquess  who  had  just  sat  down, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  speedily  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure on  the  subject.  Whatever  this  mea- 
sure might  be,  he  trusted  it  \(o^<i  \^  ^ 
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measure  which,  while  it  admitted  the 
fullest  toleration  to  all  parties  and  sections 
of  religionists,  would  securely  maintain  the 
Protestant  institutions  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Papal  Power.  He  trusted  that 
this  Power  would  not  he  permitted  to  ap- 
point hishops  in  this  country,  a  prerogative 
which  only  belonged  to  Her  Majesty.  At 
present  it  appeared  to  he  admitted,  that  if 
the  Pope  pleased  to  appoint  hishops  and 
archhishops  in  Ireland,  the  individuals  so 
appointed  took  precedence  of  harons  of 
this  realm  and  Members  of  the  House, 
without  any  reference  to  Her  Majesty,  thus 
taking  away  from  Her  Majesty  the  power 
of  giving  precedence.  For  instance,  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  appointed  the 
other  day  by  the  Pope,  might  assume 
such  precedence  ;  and  that  such  prece- 
dence would  be  allowed,  was  proved  by 
certain  letters  made  public  some  time  ago, 
in  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  desired 
the  authorities  to  give  a  precedence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  which  had  not 
been  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He 
trusted  that  the  measure  about  to  be  intro- 
duced would  meet  the  real  difficultv  of  the 
case.  He  would  await  its  introduction 
with  patience,  and  would  be  gratified 
should  it  prove  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
remedy  of  so  great  an  evil.  With  respect 
to  what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Camoys),  nothing  could  be  more 
fair  or  more  open,  though  perhaps  he  dif- 
fered from  the  noble  Lord  in  some  of  his 
views  as  to  the  transgression  of  the  law  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Romish  hierarchy  in 
this  country  ;  but  whether  that  appoint- 
ment was  a  transgression  of  the  law  or 
not,  it  appeared  that  the  reason  of  the 
appointment  was  that  the  canon  law  might 
be  introduced  into  this  country.  Now,  he 
had  only  to  implore  their  Lordships  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  what  the  canon  law 
was,  and  he  believed  that  if  they  did  so, 
they  would  concur  in  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting its  introduction  here. 

Motion  agreed  to,  nemine  dissbntiente  ; 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  Address.  The  Committee  withdrew  ; 
and,  after  some  time.  Report  was  made  of 
an  Address  drawn  by  them,  which,  being 
read,  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Lords 
with  white  staves. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  was  desirous  of  taking  that,  the  earliest, 


opportunity  of  stating  to  their  Lordships 
that  he  had  received  a  communication  from 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  that  that  noble 
Earl,  from  his  age  and  infirmities,  felt 
himself  unable  to  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees of  their  Lordships'  House.  Ho 
was  sure  their  Lordships  would  all  feel 
sincere  regret  for  the  circumstances  that 
would  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  one 
who  for  so  many  years  had  laboured  in  that 
office,  and  had  ever  shown  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  attached  to  it  so  much  atten- 
tion, ability,  and  independence.  Upon  a 
communication  of  this  nature,  and  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  to  an  office  so 
materially  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
House  and  of  the  public  at  large,  he  was 
extremelv  desirous  rather  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House,  or  even  a  majority  of  their 
Lordships,  than  to  enter  upon  any  discus- 
sion as  to  the  choice  of  a  person  intended 
to  fill  the  situation  now  vacant.  Fortunately 
there  were  many  noble  Lords  in  the  House 
who  were  well  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  question,  and  in  the 
selection  of  any  noble  Lord  to  fill  it  he 
would  be  guided  by  the  sense  of  the  majo- 
rity of  that  House. 

Lord  STANLEY  said  :  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  must  bear  in 
grateful  recollection  the  long  services  of 
my  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of  this 
House;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  must  all 
share  in  the  regret  expressed  by  the  noble 
Marquess,  that  his  advancing  years  and  in- 
creasing infirmities  have  compelled  him  to 
resign  an  office  which  he  has  so  ably  dis- 
charged. I  concur  with  the  noble  Marquess 
on  the  importance  of  finding  a  fit  successor 
to  the  office.  There  are  many  noble  Lords 
who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
succeed  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who, 
during  the  long  period  of  time  he  has  held 
this  office  has  acted  with  such  unvarying 
firmness  and  integrity  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  most  essential  to  the  character  and 
well-being  of  this  House,  most  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  which,  to  a  man  of 
unscrupulous  disposition,  there  were  oppor- 
tunities of  serving  individual  interests  with- 
out any  apparent  dereliction  of  duty.  He 
must  say  this  for  Earl  Shaftesbury,  that  it 
was  impossible,  under  any  consideration  of 
personal  or  private  interests,  to  induce  him 
to  consent  to  that  which  was  injurious  to 
the  public,  and  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  House.     No  matter  what  interests 
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were  involved — no  matter  how  high  might 
be  the  station  of  a  person  by  whom  a  Bill 
was  presented,  if  it  contained  anything 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  their  Lordships*  House,  no  temptation 
whatever  would  have  induced  Earl  Shaftes- 
bury to  swerve  for  one  moment  in  the 
consideration  of  that  Bill,  one  hair*s-breadth 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  I  believe  there 
may  be  many  of  your  Lordships  competent 
to  the  discharge  of  these  important  duties 
with  equal  zeal  and  equal  integrity,  and 
with  equal  firmness  in  resisting  demands 
and  importunities  which  may  be^  made 
upon  him;  but  what  1  now  say  will  not  be 
considered  offensive,  when  I  express  an 
opinion  that  there  is  one  Member  of  the 
House  who,  from  his  antecedent  career, 
and  from  his  high  character,  is  pre-emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  office.  It  is  of  no 
trifling  importance  to  your  Lordships  that 
the  office  now  placed  at  your  disposal  should 
be  conferred  on  one  of  those  who  have 
already  fitted  themselves  for  the  discharge 
of  its  duties;  and  that  an  office  of  such 
great  importance,  and  such  considerable 
emoluments,  may  be  given  to  one  who  will 
diligently  practise  the  duties  he  is  about  to 
enter  upon.  The  private  business  of  this 
House  Js  most  important,  and  if  it  be 
understood  that  functions  so  important  as 
those  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees 
of  the  House  will  not  be  conferred  upon 
motives  of  party,  but  will  be  given  to  those 
Members  who  have  devoted  themselves 
honestly  to  do  the  business  they  have  to 
perform,  you  will  encourage  many  Members 
to  fit  themselves  for  such  laborious  duties 
as  those  of  this  office.  Having  stated  the 
qualifications  1  consider  necessary  for  this 
office,  I  will  introduce  to  your  notice  one 
whom  I  consider  not  as  a  candidate  with 
whom  any  question  is  likely  to  be  made, 
but  who  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House.  .  But  my 
duty  is  not  to  commend  my  noble  Friend, 
but  to  propose  to  the  House,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne),  who  has  intimated  that  it  is 
not  his  intention  to  offer  any  objection  to 
the  appointment,  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will 
discharge  the  high  duties  of  the  office  with 
firmness,  impartiality,  and  good  sense,  and 
who  also,  by  an  experience  of  more  than 
fifteen  years,  during  which  he  has  been,  I 
may  say,  the  assistant  of  the  noble  Earl 
who  has  now  vacated  the  office,  and  1  am 
sure  I  must  have  the  concurrence  of  your 
Lordships,    when  I    propose    that    Lord 


Redesdale  bo  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Committees  of  the  House  for  this  Session. 
I  am  sure  that  1  can  propose  no  one  who 
possesses  higher  qualifications,  and  whose 
appointment  would  reflect  higher  praise  on 
the  discrimination  of  your  Lordships. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said,  that 
some  years  had  elapsed  since  it  was  his 
duty  to  consider  of  the  person  whom  he 
should  recommend  to  the  House  to  succeed 
to  the  important  office  so  long  and  so  ably 
filled  by  his  noble  Friend,  wlfo  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  was  no  longer  able  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Chairman  of  Committees.  At 
that  time  he  earnestly  recommended  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Redesdale)  to  attend  to 
the  private  business  of  the  House,  with  the 
view  of  qualifying  himself  for  undertaking 
the  duties  of  Chairman  of  Committees.  He 
was  happy  to  see  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
devoted  himself,  during  so  many  Sessions, 
to  the  performance  of  those  duties,  and  had 
qualified  himself  in  every  degree  for  their 
performance.  He  should  several  years 
ago,  if  it  had  been  his  duty  to  propose  a 
person  to  that  office,  have  recommended 
his  noble  Friend.  He  was  happy  to  find 
that  he  had  been  proposed  now,  and  ho 
sincerely  believed  their  Lordships  could 
not  make  choice  of  a  person  more  capable 
of  the  performance  of  those  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  and  with  reputa- 
tion to  himself. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  said,  that 
having  taken  some  interest  in  the  canvass 
for  the  office  from  the  affection  he  enter- 
tained for  his  noble  Friend,  he  was  glad  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
strong  sense  of  the  perfect  fitness  of  his 
noble  Friend  for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
He  had  long  paid  great  attention  to  the 
private  business  of  the  House,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  strong  sense  of  right,  his 
independence  was  unquestioned,  and  he  had 
an  excellent  understanding.  On  all  those 
grounds  he  heartily  concurred  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  noble  Friend. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  had  attended 
to  the  private  business  of  the  House  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  would  detain  their 
Lordships  with  a  few  remarks  with  regard 
both  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Redes- 
dale. He  had  seen  attempts  to  influence 
Lord  Shaftesbury  in  matters  relating  to 
private  Bills,  and  he  invariably  followed 
what  was  a  very  good  plan,  for  he  always 
answered,  **  I  shall  do  no  such  thing." 
He  kept  the  attorneys  and  agents  in  very 
good  order;  for  when  they  once  got  a  good 
dressing    from    Lord    Shafteabwt^}  ^   xWj 
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Berer  made  any  suoh  attempts  again.  He 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that 
Lord  Redesdale  had  heen  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  for  the  last  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  in  the  private  business  of  the 
House.  The  business  of  Committees  had 
very  much  increased  of  late  years,  and  had 
risen  in  point  of  importance  also;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  watch  parties  to  private 
Bills,  and  see  that  they  did  not  insert 
clauses  in  them  which  were  contrary  to 
the  statute  law.  He  was  sure  Lord  Redes- 
dale would  carry  on  the  private  business  of 
the  House  most  efficiently;  at  the  same 
time  he  must  express  his  regret  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  found  it  necessary  to 
retire. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  en- 
tirely  concurred  in  the  proposal  which  had 
been  made,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  ability 
of  the  noble  Lord,  his  integrity,  and  his 
consistency. 

The  Motion  was  then  put  and  carried, 
nemine  dissentiente. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said.it  washis  duty 
to  return  their  Lordships  his  thanks  for 
the  honour  they  had  done  him  in  appoint- 
ing him  to  this  office,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  appointment  had  been  made  was 
deeply  gratifying  to  him.  He  had  received 
on  this  occasion  the  support  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected  in  that 
House;  and  he  had  also  received  the  sup- 
port of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  politi- 
cally opposed.  He  could  say  that,  though 
from  certain  circumstances  the  contest  for 
the  office  at  one  time  had  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  party  character,  nothing  had 
been  done  by  him  to  give  it  such  a  character; 
indeed,  he  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  such 
appearance,  because  he  felt  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  question  of  party.  If  there  was  one 
thing  more  satisfactory  than  another  in 
this  appointment,  it  was  that  it  would  be  a 
precedent  for  the  selection  of  a  Chairman 
of  Committees  from  those  noble  Lords  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  private  busi- 
ness of  the  House.  He  could  only  add  that 
no  exertion  should  be  wanting  on  his  part 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  he  hoped  so  to  order  the  matters  in- 
trusted to  his  charge,  that  the  character 
which  had  been  given  to  the  conduct  of 
the  private  business  by  the  management 
of  his  predecessor  would  bo  fully  main- 
tained by  him. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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MiiruTss.]  New  Wbits  {during  Recett.) — For 
Poole,  t;.  George  Richard  Robinson,  Esq.,  de- 
ceased ;  for  Cambridge  University,  t;.  Hon. 
Charles  Ewan  Law,  deceased ;  for  Montgomery 
County,  t;.  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkin  Wil- 
liams  Wynn,  deceased ;  for  Hereford  County, 
v.  Joseph  Bailey,  jun.,  Esq.,  deceased;  for 
Limerick  County,  v.  Samuel  Dickson,  Esq., 
deceased  ;  for  St.  Alban*8,  v.  Alexander 
Raphael,  Esq., deceased ;  for  Aylesbury,  v.  Lord 
Nugent,  deceased ;  for  Nottingham  County 
(Southern  Division),  t;.  Robert  Bromley,  Esq., 
deceased  ;  for  Bedford  County,  v,  Yisoount 
Alford,  deceased. 

Now  Ordered, — For  Falkirk  Boroughs,  v.  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  now  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  for 
Dungarvan,  v.  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lalor 
Shell,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany ;  for  Windsor,  v.  Right 
Honourable  John  Hatchell,  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland ;  for  Dungannon,  t;.  Viscount 
Northland,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

New  Members  Sworn. — ^Thomas  William  Boo- 
ker, Eiq.i  for  Hereford  County ;  Wyndham 
Goold,  Esq.,  for  Limerick  County;  Henry 
Danby  Seymour,  Esq.,  for  Poole;  Herbert 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Esq.,  for  Montgomery 
County  ;  Frederic  CaWert,  Esq.,  for  Ayles- 
bury ;  Loflus  Tottenham  Wigram,  Esq.,  for 
Cambridge  University ;  And  Jacob  Bell,  Esq., 
for  St.  Alban's,  being  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  made  the  Affirmation  required  by 
law. 

PuBUO  Bill.— 1'  Outlawries. 

The    Hoase    met    at    half-after    One 
o'clock. 

Message  to  attend  Her  Majesty;  the 
House  went ;  and  being  returned, 

Mr.  speaker  acquainted  the  House 
that  he  had  issued  warrants  for  New 
Writs  for  several  places  (See  Minutes). 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

Mb.  speaker  having  reported  Heb 
Maj£STT*s  Speech,  and  read  it  to  the 
House, 

The  Marquess  of  KILDARE  rose  and 
said:  Sir,  in  rising  to  movo  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  humble  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, in  answer  to  the  gracious  Speeoh 
She  has  this  day  made  from  the  Throne, 
I  know  that  the  House  will  extend  to  me 
that  indulgence  which  they  always  show  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  address  them, 
whilst  I  make  a  few  ohservations  on  the 
topics  alluded  to  hy  Her  Majesty  in  that 
Speech.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  and  sin- 
cere congratulation  for  this  House  and  the 
country  that  Her  Majesty  continuea  to 
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receive  auurances  of  friendship  and  good- 
will from  the  soTereigns  of  foreign  States. 
It  is  most  gratifying  at  this  present  mo- 
ment that  peace  should  he  restored  to  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  still 
greater  satisfaction,  that  whilst  there  have 
Been  wars  throughout  a  great  portion  of 
that  continent,  this  country  has  happily 
escaped  disturbance,  and  has  been  for 
many  years  enjoying  a  profound  and  un- 
interrupted peace.  It  is  also,  Sir,  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  congratulation,  that  the  peace 
which  has  been  restored  to  Europe  should 
be  in  a  great  part  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  so  that  it 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  we 
shall  reap  tlie  reward  of  our  good  offices 
in  enhanced  respect  and  esteem  on  the 
part  of  Foreign  Powers.  The  next 
subject  to  which  I  will  allude  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  Court 
of  Brazil,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  prove 
more  efficacious  than  any  that  have  hitherto 
been  adopted  to  put  down  the  horriblo 
iniquities  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  also  a 
source  of  great  congratulation  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  reduction  that  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  public  taxation, 
the  revenue  of  the  country  still  presents  a 
flourishing  and  prosperous  condition.  Sir, 
the  next  subject  alluded  to  by  Her  Majesty 
is  one  on  which  I  cannot  congratulate  the 
House  or  the  country.  I  allude  to  that 
depression  under  which  the  landed  inte- 
rests of  this  country  still  suffer.  I  trust, 
however,  that  this  depression  will  be  of 
brief  duration ;  and  that,  as  the  other 
classes  in  the  country  are  more  or  less  in 
a  prosperous  state,  the  landed  interests 
will  in  a  short  period  progress  to  improve- 
ment. The  next  topic  to  which  I  shall 
allude  is  also  one  of  a  painAil  nature,  inas- 
much as  it  refers  to  a  late  most  unjusti- 
fiable aggression  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
Sovereign  against  this  State.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  House,  whilst  allowing  full 
religious  liberty  to  all  classes  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures may  be  most  prudent  to  be  brought 
forward  to  aid  Her  Majesty  in  upholding 
Her  supremacy,  and  protecting  the  reli- 
gious liberty  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  next  topic  referred  to  by  Her  Majesty 
in  Her  Speech  from  the  Throne,  is  the 
contemplated  reform  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  institution  of  a  system 
for  the  registration  of  deeds.  I  consider 
that  to  be  a  measure  of  most  necessary 
reform,  and  fully  required  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times.    Before  concluding,  I 


cannot  help  referring  to  that  portion  of 
the  empire  with  which  I  am  more  imme- 
diately connected,  and  which  is  such  as  to 
hold  out  good  hopes  for  the  future.  I  feel 
that  after  years  of  famine  her  condition  is 
improving.  In  the  absence  of  agitation 
the  minds  of  her  people  are  turning  to- 
wards industrial  pursuits,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  her  natural  resources.  And  this 
beneficial  change  will,  I  trust,  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  raise  and  improve 
the  general  condition  of  my  country.  The 
noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moving — 

**  That  an  humble  Addrera  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  conTey  to  Her  Majesty  the  duti- 
ful Thanks  of  this  House  for  Her  Most  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne  : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  assur- 
ance of  Her  great  satis&otion  in  again  meeting 
Her  Parliament,  and  resorting  to  our  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  consideration  of  measures  which 
affect  the  welfare  of  our  country  : 

"  Humbly  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  learn  that  Her  Majesty  continues  to  maintain 
the  relations  of  Peace  and  Amity  with  Foreign 
Powers : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
it  has  been  Her  endeavour  to  induce  the  States 
of  Germany  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  provuioni 
of  the  Treaty  with  Denmark,  -which  was  con- 
cluded at  Berlin  in  the  month  of  July  of  last 
year ;  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  partici- 
pate in  the  gratification  which  Her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  express  in  being  able  to  inform 
us,  that  the  German  Confederation  and  the  Go- 
yernmcnt  of  Denmark  are  now  engaged  in  fulfil*> 
ling  the  stipulations  of  that  Treaty,  and  thereby 
putting  an  end  to  hostilities  which  at  one  time 
appeared  full  of  danger  to  the  Peace  of  Europe  : 

**  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Migesty,  that  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  hope  which  Her  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  express,  that  the  afiairs  of  Germany 
may  be  arranged  by  mutual  agreement  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  its 
separate  States : 

**  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us,  that 
Her  Majesty  has  concluded  with  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia Articles  additional  to  the  Treaty  of  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  and  for  having  directed  4hat  those 
Articles  shall  be  laid  before  us  : 

"  That  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Government 
of  Brasil  has  taken  new,  and,  as  Her  Majesty 
hopes,  efficient  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  atrooiotts  traffic  in  Slaves  : 
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"To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  directed  "To  thank   Her  Majesty  for  acquainting  ns 

the  Estimates  of  the  year  to  he  prepared  and  laid  that  a  measure  will  be  laid  before  us.  providing 

liMBfore  us  without  delay,  and  for  acquainting  us  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Registration 

that  they  have  been  framed  with  a  due  regard  to  of  Deeds  and  Instruments  relating  to  the  transfer 

economy,  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  Public  of  property,  and  for  informing  us  that  this  mea- 

Servicc  :  ^^^  ^  ^^®  result  of  inquiries  which  Her  Majesty 

_      . ,  .         ^      .   -                   ,  has  caused  to  be  made  into  the  practicability  of 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informmg  u^that,  ,^.                .          ^       v^*-          ii*j* 

^^              J     ^                      ©    -w  adoptmg  a  system  of  registration  calculated  to 

notwithstandinsr  the  large  reductions  of  Taxation  .     ^      .^.      .     j.    •  •  u                r  i-*- 

*                ,  .     ,                    ,  P^o  sccunty  to  titles,  to  dimmish  causes  of  liti- 

which  have  been  effected  in  Ute  years,  the  re-  ^  ^^.^^           ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  jj^y^^ 

ceipto  of  the  Revenue  have  been  satisfcotory  :  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

"  That  we  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  state 

ofthe  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  "To  thank  Her  Majesty,  for  the  confidence 

Kingdom  has  been  such  as  to  aflford  general  em-  "^^^^^  "««•  ^J^^ty  has  been  pleased  to  express 

ployment  to  the  Labouring  Classes :  ^^^^  i*  ^^^  ^«  H^""  constant  care  to  combine  the 

progress  of  improvement  with  the  stability  of 

That  we  concur  with  Her  Majesty  in  lament-  ^^^  institutions  ;  and  that  we  unite  with  Her 

ing  the  difficulties  which  are  still  felt  by  that  j^^^^^^  .^  ^j^^  conviction  that  we  may  esteem 

important  body  among  Her  people  who  are  Own-  ^^^i^^g  fortunate  that  we  can  pursue  without 

ers  and  Occupiers  of  Land ;  but  that  we  unite  disturbance  the  course  of  calm  and  peaceable 

with  Her  Majesty  in  the  confident  hope  that  the  amelioration  ;  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty,  that 

prosperous  condition  of  other  classes  of  Her  sub-  ^^  ^^j  ^^  j^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  y^^  thankful  to 

jects  wiU  have  a  favourable  effect  in  dimmishmg  ^^^^^^  q^  fo^   ^^e  measure  of   tranquiUity 

those  difficulties  and  promoting  the  interests  of  ^^^  happiness  which    has    been  vouchsafed  to 

Agriculture :  yg  »» 

"Humbly  to  state  to  Her  Majesty,  that  we 

have  observed  that  the  recent  assumption  of  cer-  ^^     p^^^.              ^^^^^^  j  venture  on 

tain  Ecclesiastical  Titles  conferred  by  a  foreign  ^^^                 ^^.^^  ^^^    ^^^^.^^^   ^^^    ^^^ 

Power  has  excited  strong  feelings  m  this  Country,  .^j;   g         ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^   ^j^^^^^^    ^^^^_ 

and  that  we  thank  Her  Majesty  for  mforming  us  ^^,j                      j  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^       .^  ^^  ^^^ 

that  large  bodies  of  Her  subjects  have  presented  j^j^ j   ^^^  never-failing  indulgence  of  the 

Addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  expressing  attachment  House,     and    state    at    once    my    great 

to  the  Throne,  and   praying  that  assumptions  anxiety  that  no  word  shall  escape  my  lips 

should  be  resisted  :  That  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  ^\^[q\^  ghall  court  debate  or  suggest  a  dif- 

Her  Majesty  has  assured  them  of  Her  resolution  ference,    when    the    House    will  naturally 

to  maintain  the  rights  of  Her  Crown  and  the  in-  desire  to  respond  with  unanimity   in   the 

dependence  of  the  Nation  against  all  encroach-  adoption  of  the   Address  which  I  have  the 

ment  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed :  honour  to  second. 

That  we  also  learn  with  satisfaction  that  Her  Her  Majesty  congratulates  Her  assem- 

Majesty  has,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  Her  bled    Parliament    on    the    continuance    of 

earnest    desire  and   firm    determination,  under  peace;  and  when  we  reflect  how  much  the 

God's  blessing,  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  Reli-  prosperity  of  the  country  is  stimulated  by 

gious  Liberty  which  is  so  justly  prized  by  the  peace    with    foreign    States  —  how    much 

people  of  this  Country :  misery  is  averted — we  must  rejoice  in  the 

mt^  X        VI         *          -^  u  -  Tu  u-*«  fact  that  the  conviction  is  ffenerally  and 

"  That  wo  beg  leave  to  assuro  Her  Majesty,  ,       iru^i-i.                uuu                     j 

...  ,     ®           ,    ^         .,     ^.      .    ^,  deeply  felt  that  peace  should  be  preserved 

thatwowUldevote  our  best  con..dentt.ontothe  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  everything  but  gLi  faitU 

measure  which  will  be  U.d  before  u.  on  th..  „d  national  honour.     Korean  I  resist  the 

subject :  pleasure  of  stating  my  own  deep  conviction 

"  Humbly  to  state  to  Her  Majesty,  that  it  wUl  ^^^t  human  skill  and  ingenuity  are  largely 

be  our  duty  to  give  our  serious  attention  to  the  contributing  to  its  permanent  continuance, 

administration  of  justice  in  the  several  depart-  The  great  mechanical  power  of  the  age — 

ments  of  Law  and  Equity ;   and  to  thank  Her  that  important  agent  of  civilisation,  steam 

Majesty  (tr  the  confidence  which  Her  Majesty  — by  uniting   the  distant  portions  of  Eu- 

feels,  that  the  measures  which  may  be  submitted  rope,  and  consequently  binding  in  ties  of 

with  a  view  of  improving  that  administration  will  friendship  and  friendly  communication  dis- 

be  discussed  with  that  nmture  deliberation  which  tant    States,    will   render    them    naturally 

important  changes  in  the  highest  Courts  of  Judi-  more  desirous  of  peace  ;  while  the  terrible 

cature  in  the  Kingdom  imperatively  demand :  impetus  it  gives  to  the  destructive  power  of 
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armaments,  renders  their  use  more  infre- 
quent and  dreaded. 

Her  Majesty  bas  graciously  stated  Her 
conyiction  that  recent  treaties  with  Brazil 
render  more  hopeful  the  extinction  of  the 
slave  trade. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  hon.  Members  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  will  be  ultimately 
effected,  in  this  1  take  it  we  are  all  agreed, 
tbat  we  earnestly  desire  the  utter  abolition 
of  this  accursed  traffic,  and  that  we  shall 
all  rejoice  when  it  shall  be  read  of  only  in 
the  history  of  the  past. 

Her  Majesty  also  congratulates  Her  as- 
sembled Parliament  that,  notwithstanding 
the  large  reductions  in  taxation,  the 
revenue  will  be  satisfactory;  and  also  on 
the  state  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  the  consequent  general  employment 
afforded  to  the  working  classes. 

Results  are  the  sole  tests  of  legislative 
measures  in  the  long  run — last  year  duties 
were  repealed  or  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half.  It  is  true  they 
did  not  affect  the  revenue  until  part  of  the 
year  had  expired;  but  still  they  caused,  at 
the  least,  a  reduction  of  a  million.  Yet, 
despite  of  this,  the  national  revenue  has 
suffered  no  reduction — it  has  even  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  last  year;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  in  the 
happy  position  of  having  a  surplus  at  his 
command.  Now  the  question  arises  why 
has  not  the  revenue  proportionately  de- 
creased? I  apprehend  there  can  be  but 
one  answer.  The  prosperous  condition  of 
the  people,  and  consequent  increase  of 
consumption,  has  swelled  the  receipts.  I 
take  one  item  as  strongly  elucidating  this 
position.  The  duty  on  sugar  was  reduced 
1*.  per  cwt.;  the  consequent  loss  to  the 
revenue,  taking  the  consumption  of  the 
preceding  year,  should  have  been  31 1 ,454?. ; 
but  it  resulted  in  a  loss  of  9,180^  only 
— a  good  practical  reason  for  reducing 
other  items  of  large  consumption,  where 
the  di^ty  presses  heavily,  and  one  which 
I  doubt  not  will  have  its  due  effect  in 
future  fiscal  arrangements. 

In  a  few  days  the  returns  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  whole  year  will  be  issued  : 
the  returns  of  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1850  will  enable  us  to  anticipate  the  result. 
The  exports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 

1848  were    £44,407,912 

1849  ...         54,089,809 

1850  ...         60,400,525 

In  what  did  this  increase  consist  princi- 


pally ?  In  British  manufactures — cottons, 
woollens,  linens,  silks,  and  hardware. 
This  increase  has  taken  place,  too,  under 
most  unfavourable  circumstances.  The 
great  staple  is  cotton — at  least,  the  great 
employing  article  is  cotton  ;  but  in  the 
cotton-producing  States  of  America  last 
year  there  was  a  short  crop ;  and  a  rise  of 
price  of  full  75  per  cent  over  the  price  of 
the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year  was 
the  consequence.  For  instance  :  Orleans 
cotton  was  in  January  1849,  4Jd.  ;  1850, 
7^d.  It  is  well  known  that  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  cotton  rapidly  diminishes  con- 
sumption :  it  did  so  considerably  in  this 
instance  ;  but,  owing  to  two  circumstances, 
the  effect  was  much  mitigated :  First, 
when  the  material  is  dear,  the  best  quality 
is  always  run  upon  by  manufacturers,  as, 
for  a  smaller  quantity  in  weight,  they  get 
the  higher  price.  Our  skill  in  the  appli- 
cation of  machinery,  and  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  machinery  itself,  has  enabled  us 
in  finer  fabrics  to  surpass  all  competition  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  with  all  our 
disadvantages,  we  partially  shut  up  the 
American  mills,  and  gave  our  people  full 
employment.  Secondly,  full  employment 
secured  good  wages  ;  and  good  wages  and 
cheap  food  enabled  the  industrial  classes 
to  dress  well.  The  foreign  market  and 
home  consumption  kept  the  mills  going, 
and  I  find  50,000  more  hands  employed 
in  the  factories  in  1850  than  in  1847,  the 
gross  numbers  being — 1847,  544,876 — 
1850,  596,028.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
high  price  of  fabrics  helped  to  swell  the 
amount  of  exports;  but  in  point  of  fact, 
quantity  was  in  excess  in  reference  to  cloth, 
while  in  yarn  there  was  not  only  a  decrease 
in  quantity,  but  in  value — the  increased 
value  being  principally  in  labour.  I  have 
the  statistics  to  refer  to,  but  I  will  not 
weary  the  House  by  doing  so.  Now,  if  our 
manufacturers  have  accomplished  a  result 
so  gratifying  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, what  might  we  not  have  expected 
had  the  cotton  crop  been  a  full  one,  and  had 
the  price  of  raw  material  continued  low  ? 
Instead  of  Bfty  thousand  additional  hands, 
we  should  have  employed  three  times  that 
number :  the  low  price  of  cotton  carried 
us  through  the  year  1847 — the  high  price 
of  cotton  acted  adversely  in  1850.  And 
here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment,  and  ask, 
how  important  is  it  that  we  should  be 
energetic  in  our  endeavours  to  get  the 
railway  communications  of  continental  India 
executed?  We  are  depending  on  one 
quarter  of  the  world  only  for  i\\A  m^^xw^  ^i 
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employing  oar  operatives  in  tbe  cotton 
factories,  when  we  should  be  blessing  our 
fellow-subjects  by  the  activities  of  com- 
merce ;  and  have  a  fresh  market  to  depend 
upon,  and  that,  too,  the  House  will  recol- 
lect, with  the  employment  of  free  labour 
Only.  I  desire  also  to  advert  to  the  grati- 
fying fact,  that  the  increase  of  factory 
hands  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  not 
been  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  infantile 
energy.  There  has  been  a  decrease  since 
1834  of  20  per  cent  in  the  children  em- 
ployed, and  an  increase  of  81  per  cent  in 
the  adults.  1  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  poor  of  every  class  are  better  fed 
and  clothed  than  they  have  ever  been  :  if 
I  refer  to  the  poor-law  records,  I  find  that 
the  number  of  ablebodied  paupers  has 
largely  decreased  during  the  year,  and 
that  the  amount  of  general  relief  has  been 
largely  lessened  ;  true,  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  are  exceptions,  and  to 
which  I  shall  be  called  on  presently  to 
speak.  If  I  refer  to  our  criminal  records, 
I  find  the  facts  to  be  equally  gratifying : 
in  the  city  of  Manchester,  the  returns  of 
persons  apprehended  for  crime  in  the  three 
last  years,  are— 1848, 6,587;  1849,  6.277; 
1850,  4,687.  The  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, in  its  criminal  prosecutions,  shows  a 
similar  result. 

I  now  come  to  another  result  of  the 
policy  of  the  present  and  the  last  Ministry. 

Two  years  since,  London  was  crowded 
with  deputations  ardent  in  deprecating  any 
interference  in  the  navigation  laws :  for- 
tunately for  themselves  and  the  country, 
their  entreaties  did  not  avail ;  they  re- 
turned to  their  localities  to  rejoice  in  the 
increase  of  the  shipping  trade,  rather  than 
to  mourn  its  final  extinction.  It  is  very 
true  the  entrance  and  clearing  of  foreign 
shipping  has  largely  increased,  but  it  is 
equally  true  British  ships  have  also  largely 
increased.'  I  will  omit  all  details  of  ships 
i^nd  tonnage  which  I  have  before  mo  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1848,  1849,  and 
1850,  and  give  you  the  gross  increase  of 
tonnage  of  the  first  eleven  months  of  1849 
and  1850. 

Ikcbeise  of  Tonnaob  of 

1849  over  1848.  1850  over  1849. 

British    226,207    I    Bntish    162,843 

Foreign  215,650    |    Foreign  248,531 

I  have  taken  the  returns  of  vessels 
cleared  outwards,  because  I  think  that  is 
the  best  evidence  of  work  done;  the  returns 
of  vessels  entering  may  be  affected  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  apart  from  the  evidence  of 

Mr.  Peto. 


work  done  vrithin  the  period  specified.  I 
must  also  very  briefly  call  the  attention  of 
hon.  Members  to  the  fact,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws  has  not  yet  affected 
either  the  value  of  shipping  or  the  demand. 
The  shipbuilding  of  the  Clyde — the  Tyne 
— the  Mersey — and  the  Thames — is  fully 
equal  in  its  activity  to  any  preceding  period, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  an  eminent 
shipbuilder  informed  me,  the  orders  for 
ships  and  steamers  on  his  books  exceeded 
400,000?.  If  I  refer  to  the  circulars  of 
firms  engaged  in  the  sale  of  ships,  I  find 
the  same  activity  of  trade  indicated.  One 
of  the  largest  firms  in  England  so  engaged, 
and  whose  place  of  business  is  Liverpool, 
thus  writes — 

"  It  gives  VLB  pleasure  to  state,  that  tbe  amoimt 
of  tonnage  sold  in  1850  in  Liverpool,  exceeds  that 
sold  in  1849,  bemg  81,028  tons  against  78,212, 
showing  an  increase  of  1850  over  1849  of  3 — 6 
per  cent. 

Now  as  to  the  price  of  shipping,  the  same 
circular  states — 

"  New  British  ships  have  fiilly  maintained  our 
last  quotation — indeed,  we  have  felt  the  want  of 
a  larger  supply  of  good  vessels.'' 

And  as  to  the  ships  built  in  the  Mersey, 
their  circular  shows  an  excess  of  tonnage 
in  1850  over  1849  of  4,609  tons.  I  have 
made  careful  inquiries  as  to  prices  ruling 
at  New  York,  on  all  the  items  affecting  the 
price  at  which  ships  can  be  built  there. 
I  have  failed  to  find  any  reason  for  alarm 
— their  prices  of  labour  exceed  ours  by 
more  than  50  per  cent,  while  the  average 
of  the  cost  of  materials  used  is  quite  equal 
to  theh*  cost  with  us.  A  great  revolution 
is  now  taking  place  in  the  shipping  trade, 
and  which  revolution  was  in  progress  when 
the  navigation  laws  were  repealed  :  that 
measure  helped  to  anticipate  the  result — a 
result,  I  believe,   which  the  retention  of 

Srotection  would  have  rendered  utterly 
isastrous  to  us.  The  old  mode  of  ship- 
building, it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  will 
no  longer  do.  Capacity,  without  speed,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  recommendation  in  a 
ship;  but  what  the  American  shipbuilders 
effected,  the  Scotch  have  surpassed — and 
the  result  of  the  trial  between  the  Scotch- 
built  ships  and  steamers,  and  the  United 
States,  snows  us  we  have  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend, but  much  to  gaio,  if  British  skill 
and  enterprise  be  but  relieved  from  all  im- 
pediments. The  merchants  and  traders  of 
Liverpool  are  generally  considered  to  be 
well  and  practically  acquainted  with  all 
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ciroumBtances  which  regulate  comtnerce. 
I  have  several  of  their  annual  circulars 
before  me,  and  I  am  struck  with  the  unan- 
imity of  their  testimony:  one  of  the  most 
eminent  says — 

**  The  present  year  opens  under  circumstances 
of  great  encouragement.  Monej  is  abundant — 
food  of  every  kind  is  cheap — general  trade  is  active 
and  remunerative,  finding  ample  employment  for 
the  industry  of  the  country." 

With  all  that  is  so  encouraging  at  home, 
there  are  evident  symptoms  of  the  general 
prevalence  in  foreign  countries  of  sounder 
principles  of  international  commerce  :  they 
are  learning  the  lesson  that  it  is  better  to 
buy  economically  than  to  manufacture  ex- 
pensively— they  are  learning  that  the  mer- 
chants of  England  are  the  best  customers 
in  every  market*  and  that  our  manufac- 
turers are  surpassed  by  none  in  skill  and 
ingenuity.  To  illustrate  the  perfect  cer- 
tainty that  such  must  be  in  the  course  of 
events  the  policy  of  every  State,  let  us  take 
France  and  her  iron  trade.  Her  protective 
iron  duties  are  now  so  high,  and  of  such 
comparative  amount,  that  she  pays  every 
five  years  the  full  value  of  purchase  of 
every  iron  work  in  the  kingdom  in  her  own 
home  consumption  only.  Is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  it  would  be  far  more  the 
policy  of  her  people  to  receive  our  iron — 
for  us  in  treaty  to  take  her  light  wines  on 
lower  duties,  and  yielding  to  our  own  Ex- 
chequer larger  revenue  than  from  our  pre- 
sent limited  consumption,  resulting  from 
the  almost  prohibitive  duties  of  the  pre- 
sent tariff  ? 

I  now  pass  to  the  next  point  in  the  Ad- 
dress. 

But  Her  Majesty  expresses  at  the  same 
time  the  sympathy  She  feels  for  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  now  affect  them,  and  a  hope 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  will  soon  be  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  effect  to  the  agricul- 
tural bidy. 

And  here  1  trust  I  may  fairly  ask  the 
question — If  such  is  the  state  of  the  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  shipping  in- 
terests, can  it  be  supposed  that  the  agri- 
cultural is  the  only  interest  not  destined 
to  share  in  the  general  prosperity  ?  Is 
land  exempt  from  the  great  law  of  pro- 
gression ?  It  is  tine  that  it  is  impossible 
for  wheat  to  fall  from  7^.  to  5s,  per 
bushel,  without  causing  great  anxiety  to 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land;  but  no  one 
can  doubt  that  commerce  has  its  ever- 


growing connexion  with  the  soil,  and  that 
by  the  substantial  ties  of  property — and 
that  the  interests  of  all  are  identified,  and 
also  that  the  fact  of  distress  existing  calls 
for  every  practical  sympathy  to  be  shown — 
and  that  by  the  removing  of  every  unequal 
burden  which  the  friends  of  agriculture  can 
show  to  press  unfairly  on  its  interests;  and 
while  rejoicing  in  the  fact  of  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  ex- 
press my  wish  that  more  time  had  been 
allowed  to  adjust  the  interests  which  had, 
under  the  old  and  vicious   system,  been 
placed  in  a  false  position.     It  is  easy  to 
say   that  this   adjustment  is  entirely  an 
affair  of  landlord  and  tenant.     It  is  so ; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  no  good  tenant 
can  farm  without  imparting  value  to  the 
land  which  it  takes  years  to  abstract,  a 
revaluation   at   present  prices  is   simply 
giving  to  the  landlord  a  rental  arising  from 
value  imparted  by  the  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal by  the  tenant.      I  believe  it  to  be  our 
duty,  Sir,  not  only  to  carry  out  abstract 
principles  of  right,  but,  where  they  affect 
large  interests  by  extensive  alteration  in 
the  laws,  that  time  should  be  given  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  interests  to  the  new  and 
altered  state  of  things.    But  while  I  make 
this   admission,   I   believe   that  the  good 
wishes  to  which  Her  Miyesty  has  given 
utterance  in  Her  gracious  Speech,  will  be 
speedily  realised;  though  in  the  transition 
we  must  be  prepared  for  difficulty  and  loss, 
especially  to  parties  who  are  slow  in  ad- 
justing their  course  of  ^business   to  the 
altered  state  of  things. 

It  has,  Sir,  always  appeared  to  me  that 
we  have  looked  to  the  price  of  wheat  too 
much  as  a  criterion  of  distress  or  pros- 
perity. It  is  calculated  that  we  have 
about  19,000,000  of  acres  arable,  and 
38,000,000  of  pasture  and  meadow;  while 
of  the  19,000,000  acres,  less  than 
4,000,000  are  employed  in  growing  wheat; 
affriculturists,  it  is  therefore  obvious,  de- 
rive  a  large  portion  of  their  income  from 
stock,  and  to  them,  therefore,  the  pros- 
perity of  trade  and  manufactures  is  a 
positive  benefit,  and  source  of  profit.  And 
we  find,  that  although  the  price  of  wheat 
has  declined,  the  price  of  meat  has  de- 
clined very  little,  and  that  it  was  cheaper 
during  many  years  of  protection  than  it 
has  averaged  since.  And  I  need  not  point 
out  to  the  House  that  this  has  arisen  en- 
tirely from  the  larger  consumption  of  meat 
by  the  labouring  classes,  a  circumstance 
at  which  we  may  well  rejoice.  The  work- 
ing men  of  this  country  dine  hont  «•»  'votV- 
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ing  men  should  diDe,  on  edibles  furnished 
by  the  butcher. 

We  have  unfortunately  in  this  country 
no  means  of  estimating  the  annual  pro- 
duce and  consumption  of  food,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  an 
approximation  to  facts.  I  collect  from  the 
best  sources  that  there  were  slaughtered 
in  England,  in  1850,  60,000  more  beasts 
than  in  1849;  and  we  have  local  returns 
which  give  value  to  these  calculations.  The 
largest  cattle  salesmen  in  Liverpool  give 
the  following  returns  of  sales  for  the  past 
year : — In  1849,  there  were  109,287  oxen; 
in  the  year  1850.  123,213  ditto.  They 
also  state  in  their  circular  — 

*'  Our  imports  of  sheep  have  been  on  a  less  ex- 
tensive scale  from  Ireland,  and  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing, to  us,  the  novel  feature  that  store  beasts 
have  lately  been  sent  into  that  country." 


I  find  the  prices  of  meat  the  last  six 
months,  and  the  six  months  of  (corre- 
sponding) 1849,  have  been  nearly  the 
same;  and  I  find,  too,  that  the  increase  of 
consumption  in  England  is  but  the  coun- 
terpart of  Scotland.  The  City  Chamber- 
lain of  Glasgow  makes  the  following  re- 
turn of  animals  slaughtered  in  that  citv: — 
1848,  132.150;  1849,  161,527;  1*850, 
185,255.  The  increased  consumption  has 
fully  kept  up  prices,  too,  in  Scotland.  I 
have  now  before  me  the  prices  current  of 
Smithficld,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool;  but  I 
need  only  refer  the  House  to  Mr.  Porter's 
admirable  work  just  published,  and  there 
it  will  be  found  stated,  on  unquestionable 
authority,  that  beef  and  mutton  are  dearer 
now  than  they  were  in  1843,  1844,  and 
1845,  which  were  years  of  protection.  I 
have  also  before  me  the  statistics,  with 
which  I  will  not  weary  the  House,  of  the 
meat  and  stock  carried  by  the  principal 
lines  of  railway,  which  proves  most  unques- 
tionably that  our  own  farmers  have  the 
last  three  years  produced  much  larger 
quantities  of  stock.  I  have  shown  the  con- 
sumption is  larger  than  ever;  and  I  ask, 
then,  if  there  is  not  solid  ground  for  the 
belief  that  though  there  must  be  suffering 
in  the  transition,  yet  that  agricultural  in- 
terests will  be  based  on  a  solid  substantive 
foundation,  and  that  it  will  hereafter  de- 
pend on  legitimate  sources  of  prosperity, 
and  that  agriculturists  will  carry  out  all 
their  engagements  with  the  sympathy  of 
erery  class  of  the  community  with  no  fear 
of  distrust  taking  the  place  of  mutual  confi- 
dence, but  with  such  a  union  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  shall  be  the 
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best   guarantee  of  commercial   greatness 
and  domestic  strength. 

If  I  am  not  trespassing  too  much  on  the 
time  of  the  House,  1  desire  to  call  its  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments  to' the  cheering 
prospects  of  progression  in  Ireland,  which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  eventually  be  a  source  of 
strength,  and  contribute  her  quota  to  the 
general  welfare.    Her  comparative  advance 
in  industrial  pursuits  in  the  last  sixteen 
years  has  been  much  greater  than  in  the 
sister  portions  of  the  kingdom,   Scotland 
and  England.      The  number   of  persons 
engaged  in  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  facto- 
ries, I  find  have  increased  in  that  time  158 
per  cent;  while  in  Scotland  it  has  been  51 
per  cent,  and  in  England  67  per  cent.     1 
find  her  cotton  and  fiax  manufactories  alone 
give  employment  to   350,000   persons  at 
tho  present  time,  and  that  300,000   fe- 
males are  engaged  on   **  sewed  muslins,** 
the  cost  of  which  is  almost  entirely  labour 
and  profit.     On  turning  to  agriculture,  I 
find  the  prospects  are  even  more  cheering 
— capital  is  flowing  into  the  country — land 
is  being  rapidly  consolidated  from  the  old 
and  vicious  state  of  conacre  to  farms  of 
from  100  to  200  acres.     In  proof  of  this, 
I  need  only  refer  to  Captain  Larcom*s  re- 
turns.    Large  breadths  of  land  are  being 
sown  with  cereals.     The  value  of  stock  is 
increased;  and  that  too  much  neglected  but ' 
most  valuable  link  between  the  agricultu  • 
rist  and  the  manufacturer — flax,   is  being 
more  extensively  and  profitably  cultivated; 
and  1  note  with  hearty  pleasure  the  eager- 
ness of  the  people  to  establish  packet  sta- 
tions and  manufactories,  as  evidencing  the 
desire  which  is  always   the   precursor  of 
success.     We  see  also  in  Ireland  the  rail- 
ways making  its  natural  capabilities  avail- 
able, and  rapidly  opening  up  its  resources, 
^oon  will  its  most  distant  parts  be  placed 
in    ready   communication    with    England; 
and  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
advice  of  an  illustrious  statesman,   whose 
untimely  loss  we  deplored  near  the  end  of 
the  last  Session,   has  not  been  m^e  ex- 
tensively carried  out;  and  especially  that 
the  city  of  London,  to  whom  we  look  for 
the  initiative  in  this  matter,  has  not  pro- 
secuted   her    intention   beyond    a    public 
meeting.       That  corporation   holds   very 
large  estates  there  by  the  favour  of  for- 
mer Sovereigns  :  they  possess,  therefore, 
a  personal  interest  in  the  country,  and  I 
had  hoped   to  have  seen  large   tracts  of 
country  pass  by  purchase  to  them,  and  to 
other  corporate  bodies  who   could  invest 
capital  largely;  and  who,  while  blessing 
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their  common  country  by  the  enterprise, 
would  have  left  a  yaluable  investment  to 
their  successors,  and  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  their  patriotism  and  public  spirit. 
I  cannot  but  point  with  admiration  to  the 
conduct  of  a  brother  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Evesham.  He  has  turned  a 
desert  into  a  garden — a  large  estate  from 
which  no  rental  was  derived  into  a  remune- 
rative property;  he  deserves  well  of  his 
country,  and  his  conduct  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. There  are,  Sir,  most  false  impres- 
sions abroad  as  to  the  Irish  character.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  that  if  you 
pay  the  Irish  labourer  well — show  him 
your  care  for  him,  and  he  is  the  most  faith- 
ful and  hardworking  creature  in  existence; 
but  if  you  find  him  in  one  part  of  his  native 
country  working  for  4d,  per  day,  and  that 
paid  in  potatoes  or  meal,  and  that  where 
most  of  the  misery  exists — can  we  wonder 
that  the  results  are  as  we  find  them;  but 
give  him  legitimate  occupation — remune- 
rate him  for  his  services — show  him  vou 
appreciate  those  services,  and  you  may  be 
sure  you  put  an  end  to  all  agitation.  He 
will  be  your  faithful  servant,  and  the  loyal 
subject  of  his  sovereign. 

1  trust  I  have.  Sir,  been  able  to  show, 
though  inefficiently,  that  the  tone  of  trade 
in  the  whole  country  is  healthy,  sound,  and 
rational  —  the  manufacturing  interest, 
busy  and  prudent — the  people  better  fed 
and  clothed  than  ever — that  the  a<2:ricultu- 
ral  interest  must  share  in  the  general  pros- 
perity; and  with  the  earnest  desire  that  all 
the  wishes  of  our  most  gracious  and  much- 
loved  Sovereign  may  be  fully  realised,  I 
turn  briefly  to  one  or  two  other  points  in 
the  Address,  asking  the  House  to  permit 
me,  before  I  pass  to  the  next  subject,  to 
congratulate  it,  and  through  it  the  nation 
which  it  represents,  on  the  satisfaction  with 
which  we  can  look  forward  to*  the  visit  of 
the  world  to  our  metropolis;  we  cannot 
show  our  visitors  that  which  some  other  na- 
tions could  have  shown  them.  The  trea- 
sures of  art  are  not  ours  pre-eminently.  In 
much  that  would  have  gratified  and  refined 
taste,  we  are  deficient.  But,  Sir,  we  are 
by  no  means  deficient  in  those  things  which 
constitute  the  well-being  of  a  nation.  We 
abound  in  evidences  of  substantial  great- 
ness— of  permanent  prosperity — of  genuine 
freedom  —  of  the  Sovereign's  generous 
sympathy  with  the  people — and  of  the 
people's  intelligent  devotion  to  the  Throne 
— and,  commercially,  while  we  fear  no  com- 
petition, we  court  reciprocity,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  great  meeting,  while  it  tends  to 
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our  well-being  as  a  nation,  will  conduce  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

Her  Majesty,  in  Her  gracious  Speech, 
next  refers  to  the  assumption  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  titles,  and  to  a  Bill  to  be 
hereafter  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

And  on  this  point  I  trust  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  Address  will  commend  itself  to 
all.  No  hon.  Member,  by  giving  his  as- 
sent to  this  Address,  is  bound  to  any  sub- 
sequent  course  of  action.  Nor  can  I  think 
that  hon.  Members  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  are  by  it  committed  to  any 
course  of  proceeding  until  the  Bill  to  which 
it  refers  is  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
Her  Majesty  refers  to  a  fact  patent  to  all ; 
and,  while  we  all  feel  bound  by  every  tie 
to  protect  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
the  subject  to  the  utmost,  we  are  all  equally 
bound  by  our  devoted  loyalty  and  love  to 
the  Sovereign  to  protect  Her  prerogative 
from  aggression  of  every  kind  also — and 
that  to  the  utmost. 

We  are  not  called  on.  Sir,  to  any  reac- 
tionary course.  The  antecedents  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  are  a  pledge 
more  than  sufficient  to  the  most  timid 
mind,  that  while  he  will  constitutionally 
preserve  every  right  of  the  Crown  and  Her 
Majesty's  civil  supremacy;  and,  while  he 
will  oppose  determinedly  the  introduction 
of  a  code  of  laws  alike  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  the  Queen  and  the  civil  liberty  of 
the  subject — he  will  not  sully  his  fair  re- 
putation by  any  course  which  shall  be  in- 
consistent with  that  love  of  true  religious 
liberty  which  he  has  ever  shown.  And 
here.  Sir,  I  must  ask  permission  of  the 
House  to  read  a  short  extract  from  a 
speech  of  that  noble  Lord  in  introducing 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  in  1828,  that 
noble  Lord  being  then  in  opposition : — 

"  I  now  come  to  the  great  principle  involved 
in  the  numerous  petitions  betbre  the  House— 
petitions  signed  by  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters, 
by  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  many  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  That  principle  is,  that 
every  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  form  his  reli- 
gious opinions  by  the  impressions  on  his  own 
mind,  and  that  when  so  formed  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  disqualification  whatever.  Every  re- 
straint or  restriction  imposed  on  any  man  on 
account  of  his  religious  creed  is  in  the  nature  of 
persecution,  and  is  at  once  an  offence  to  God  and 
an  injury  to  man.  This  is  the  first  and  noblo 
principle  on  which  the  Dissenters  claim  the  repeal 
of  the  test  laws  ;  but  I  will  fairly  admit  that 
there  may  be  an  exception  to  its  application,  and 
I  will  illustrate  it  by  reference  to  the  general 
principle  of  non-interference  by  one  State  \\!i  \2b!6 
internal  afiOiirs  of  another.    \\i  ma^  \m  «\aXa^  >iXaX 
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one  State  would  not  generally  be  justified  in  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  concerns  of  another ;  but 
if  some  of  the  internal  regulations  or  political  in- 
ftitutions  of  one  State  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
lead  directly  to  the  injury  of  another,  then  the 
Inter^renoe  properly  commences  on  the  part  of 
the  State  making  such  regulations,  and  not  on  the 
part  of  the  State  which  complains  of  them.  I  will 
lay  the  same  of  religion ;  if  the  religion  of  any 
body  of  men  be  found  to  contain  political  prin- 
eiples  hostile  to  the  State,  or  militating  against 
that  allegiance  which  is  due  from  every  subject  of 
the  Crown,  in  that  case  the  question  ceases  to  be 
ft  religious  question,  and  you  hare  a  right  to  in- 
terfere and  impose  such  restrictions  as  you  may 
deem  necessary,  because  you  do  not  impose  them 
on  religious  opinions,  you  impose  them  only  on 
political  doctrines." — Bantam,  N.S,  vol.  xviii. 
pp.  678-9. 

Having  read  this  extract,  I  trust  we  shall 
all  feel  we  may  reserve  ourselves  with  per- 
fect confidence  till  we  see  the  Bill  intro- 
duced ;  hut  if  it  he  douhted  as  to  the  pro- 
frietj  of  any  Bill  at  all  being  hrought  in, 
point  to  Roman  Catholic  Peers  of  the 
highest  standing  who  have  publicly  de- 
clared, that  allegiance  to  the  canon  law  is 
incompatible  with  allegiance  to  the  Sove- 
reign. If  so,  we  see  good  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  some  measure  for  our  con- 
sideration. Not,  Sir,  that  those  noble 
Lords  are  recreant  to  their  religious  prin- 
oiples  in  thus  resenting  the  Papal  rescript, 
er  that,  through  the  indirect  influence  of 
Protestantism,  they  have  adopted  views 
which,  in  other  times,  they  would  have  ab- 
horred. Nothing  lii^e  it.  That  Papal  re- 
Boript  would  have  heen  resented  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  this  country.  Why,  Sir,  our  ear- 
liest national  history  is  full  of  instances  in 
which  the  people,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
Barons  of  England,  Catholics  as  they  all 
were,  indignantly  declaimed  against  such 
intrusions  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff. The  canon  law,  for  example,  has 
always  heen  hateful  to  Englishmen;  and  I 
do  trust  that,  in  the  measures  to  he  taken, 
its  operation  in  this  country  will  he  ren- 
dered null  and  void,  otherwise  we  shall  he 
emhroiled  in  interminable  intestine  disputes 
incompatible  with  the  safety,  the  honour, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  her 
dominions.  I  trust  all  hon.  Members  will 
feel  they  can  concur  in  the  terms  of  the 
Address;  and  I  hope  we  shall  postpone 
any  debate  on  a  subject  so  exciting  until 
the  matter  is  substantively  before  us. 

Her  Majesty  also  speaks  of  certain 
changes  in  the  courts  of  equity  and  law, 
and  the  registration  of  deeds  relating  to 
real  property. 

AU  hon.  Members  who  represent  large 
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constituencies  must  he  alike  familiar  with 
the  general  and  urgent  wish  which  exists 
for  law  reform;  and,  much  as  they  would 
desire  a  temperate  and  well-considered 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  I  am  sure  thej 
will  feel  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  in 
deferring  that  until  another  Session,  and 
taking  up  the  great  question  of  reform  in 
our  courts  of  equity  and  law,  have  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion.  The  establish- 
ment and  extrusion  of  the  county  courts 
has,  so  far  as  it  goes,  introduced  a  sweep- 
ing change  in  pleading-practice  and  evi- 
dence; hut  the  change  of  law  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  made  the  people  of 
this  country  feel  more  alive  than  ever  to 
the  necessity  of  great  changes  in  every 
department  of  our  legal  administration.  I 
can  only  hope.  Sir,  that  it  will  he  under- 
taken in  the  spirit  which  the  following 
short  extract  from  an  eminent  author  de- 
monstrates.    He  says — 

*'  Let  us  not  be  deterred  by  a  clamour  against 
innovation  from  abrogating  what  is  useless — sim- 
plifying what  is  complex ;  nor  attempt  to  staye 
off  an  immediate  pressing  difficulty  by  a  patch  ■ 
work  scheme  of  modifications  and  suspensions ; 
but  let  lis  consult  for  posterity  in  the  compre- 
hensive spirit  of  legal  philosophy." 

It  is  not  necessary  I  should  point  out  to 
the  House  the  great  henefits  which  must 
accrue  from  a  registration  of  deeds  of  real 
property:  all  the  inconvenience,  annoy* 
ance,  and  expense,  together  with  the 
delay  which  arises  from  the  want  of  it,  is 
familiar  to  all;  and  any  Government  which 
will  originate  and  carry  out  a  well-digested 
simple  plan,  hy  which  the  transfer  of  real 
estate  -can  he  rendered  more  easy  and  in- 
expensive, will  add  to  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, and  deserve  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  landed  interest.  It  now.  Sir,  only 
remains  for  me  to  thank  the  House  for  its 
indulgence >  and  I  do.  Sir,  most  earnestly 
desire  that  Divine  Providence  will  illumi- 
nate our  common  path,  guide  all  our 
counsels,  and  so  direct  all  our  efforts,  that 
our  legislation  may  be  eminently  practical, 
equal,  and  promotive  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  united  kingdom.  With  this  expres- 
sion, Sir,  I  earnestly  commend,  hy  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  adoption  of  the 
Address  to  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  never  since  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  a  scat  in  that  House 
had  he  risen  with  so  much  pain  as  on  the 
present  occasion;  and,  when  ho  said  so,  he 
wished  it  to  he  understood  that  it  was  no 
mere  commonplace  expression  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  speech  that  he  employed; 
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he  trnly  meant  what  he  said  when  he  told 
them  that  he  never  had  pain  equal  to  that 
which  he  now  felt  in  rising  to  address 
them.  The  reason  of  that  pain  was  that 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  occu- 
pied a  seat  in  that  House,  he  found  a 
liberal  Administration — headed  by  one  who 
had  gained  the  honour  and  distinction  of 
being  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  great  liberal 
party — taking  the  first  step  backward; 
that  among  a  nation,  and  at  a  time  when 
onward  progress  was  the  distinctive  mark 
by  which  on  every  occasion  that  nation 
held  itself  honoured,  by  that  Administra- 
tion and  that  Prime  Minister  the  first 
actual  backward  step  was  attempted  to  be 
taken.  Looking,  said  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  seconded  the  Address,  at  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  noble  Lord,  there  was  to  be 
found  there  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his 
conduct  on  this  question.  Last  year  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  would  have  said  the  same 
thing,  but  not  now.  Last  year  he  would 
have  said  that  the  antecedents  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  a  sure  guarantee  that  it 
was  impossible  he  could  be  the  first  actual 
opponent  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  since 
1829.  What  were  the  real  antecedents  of 
the  noble  Lord  ?  The  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  was  the 
special  business  of  the  noble  Lord.  That 
was  a  step  taken  in  favour  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  it  forward  in  that  House.  He  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  had  heard  a  remark  made  by  a 
great  Minister  on  that  question,  and  he 
requested  the  consideration  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Address  to 
the  observation.  He  urged,  as  the  real 
objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  that  it  would  relieve  the 
Dissenters  from  disabilities,  and,  thus 
relieving  Protestants  from  the  yoke  which 
Protestants  imposed  on  each  other,  it 
would  enable  them  to  unite  their  Protestant 
prejudices  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
That  was  an  observation  by  one  who  was 
not  only  learned  in  name,  but  who  knew 
what  the  human  mind  truly  was  —  Mr. 
Canning.  Beware,  he  said,  of  what  you 
are  doing,  for  so  soon  as  you  relieve  the 
Dissenters  of  this  country  from  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  labour,  you  will 
find  them  then  your  bitterest  opponents  in 
seeking  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics.  He  now  found  in  the  hon. 
Member  for  Norwich  an  apt  illustration  of 
that  remark.  There  were  no  longer  dis- 
abilities lying  on  Protestants;  and  they 
had  now  one  united  Protestant  cry  against 


the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  remarking, 
however,  not  so  much  on  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  seconded  the  Address,  as  on  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  When  was  it  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  chosen  to  take  this  back- 
ward step?  It  was  at  a  time  when, 
through  the  Royal  Speech,  he  was  able  to 
congratulate  the  House  and  the  country 
on  the  great  physical  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  increased  happiness 
enjoyed  by  the  labouring  classes.  It  was 
after  long  experience  of  the  evils  inflicted 
by  restrictive  laws  upon  the  industry  of 
the  people,  and  when  sufficient  proof  had 
been  given  to  the  world  of  the  folly  of 
such  restrictions  by  the  prosperity  that 
had  since  been  created — it  was  at  the  very 
time  that  he  was  putting  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Sovereign  congratulations  upon  these 
things,  and  calling  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  we  enjoyed, 
that  the  noble  Lord  asked  them  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  peculiar  line  of  legislation 
which  he  had  pointed  out.  On  that  im- 
portant occasion,  when  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  passed,  the  great  Parliamentary 
leader  whose  death  they  all  deplored,  and 
whose  loss  they  that  day  felt,  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  in  Ireland; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  seen 
more  years  of  war  than  almost  any  man  of 
his  time,  and  most  of  these  civil  wars — 
what  were  his  words  on  the  same  occa- 
sion ?     He  said — 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  hayo  probably  pasted 
a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than 
most  men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil 
war ;  and  I  must  say  this — that  if  I  could  avoid, 
by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached, 
I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to  do  it." 

Peel  and  Wellington  knew  that  it  was 
civil  war  or  emancipation,  and  those  great 
men,  taking  up  the  principle  of  emancipa* 
tion,  acted  upon  it  very  frankly.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  directly  stated,  when  it  was 
suggested  to  him  to  pay  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  that  he  had  weighed  that 
question — that  it  was  one  worthy  of  all  con- 
sideration; but  that  he  could  not  include 
it,  though  proposed  by  Pitt  and  sanctioned 
by  Castlereagh,  and  therefore  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  internal  polity  of  the 
Catholics  any  more  than  with  that  of  the 
Wesleyans.  The  noble  Lord  and  his 
party  felt  great  pain,  he  might  say  great 
jealousy,  that  these  enemies  of  $ill  lihe- 
raUty,  these  enemies  of  C^VVcM^  ^m^w^v 
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pation,  should  have  come  in  at  that  time 
and  swept  away  the  honour  for  which  they 
had  so  long  contended;  and  it  was  the 
complaint  of  the  party  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  belonged,  and  of  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self, that  the  honour  belonged  to  them,  for 
that  they  had  fought  the  battle  of  emanci- 
pation through  all  its  difficulties  and  trials, 
and  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  party  by 
whom  emancipation  was  granted.  They 
nevertheless  expressed  themselves  de- 
lighted to  see  all  their  principles  with 
regard  to  the  Catholics  earned  out, 
and  that  they  were  no  longer  to  have 
civil  disabilities  imposed  on  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  belief.  Now, 
when  such  was  the  state  of  the  case,  when 
such  was  the  onward  progress  of  the  na- 
tion, what  did  the  noble  Lord  propose  to 
do  ?  He  told  them — ^for  the  Speech  de- 
livered by  the  Queen  was  in  reality  his 
speech — through  Her  Majesty,  that  She 
had  received  many  addresses  from  large 
bodies  of  Her  subjects  respecting  certain 
ecclesiastical  titles  conferred  by  a  foreign 
Power;  and  the  noble  Lord  himself  had 
that  evening  given  notice  that  he  would 
bring  in  a  Bill  against  the  enjoyment  or 
possession  of  any  honour  which  might  be 
conferred,  not  by  a  sovereign,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, but  religious  distinctions  granted 
by  a  bishop  who  was  called  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  That  was  in  reality  what  the  noble 
Lord  meant.  If  it  was  against  the  sovereign 
of  some  principality  that  his  measure  was 
directed,  why  had  the  noble  Lord  picked 
out  the  weakest  Power  in  Europe  to  make 
his  attack  upon  ?  The  noble  Lord  had 
always  shown  himself  to  be  a  frank-dealing 
man,  and,  if  it  was  really  against  the  Bi- 
shop of  Rome,  and  not  a  sovereign  Prince, 
that  his  Bill  was  directed,  why  did  he  not 
say  so?  Now,  who  was  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  ?  Regarded  by  the  Catholics,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  not  a  sovereign 
Prince.  He  might  be  out  of  Rome  to- 
morrow, for  that  matter.  He  was  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  from  whom  and  through  whom  it 
derived  spiritual  power.  He  was  the  very 
essence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  say 
that  you  should  not  believe  in  the  Pope  of 
Rome  was  to  say  you  should  not  be  a 
Catholic  ;  while  to  say  that  no  bishop 
should  derive  his  power  from  the  Pope,  was 
to  say  that  the  Catholics  should  not  have 
the  spiritual  comforts  of  their  religion.  In 
other  words  it  was  gross  persecution.  But 
he  was  to  be  met  with  the  word  "  aggres- 
sion/' encroachment  upon  Her  Majesty's 
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prerogative,  Papal  aggression,  territorial 
aggression,  and  so  on.  Now,  our  Ameri- 
can brethren  had  introduced  a  phrase 
which  he  thought  exceedingly  applicable 
here;  it  was  the  phrase  "  attaining  politi- 
cal capital,"  and  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  present  mo- 
ment hoped  to  attain  political  capital.  The 
noble  Lord  spoke  of  territorial  aggression. 
He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  charged  the  noble  Lord 
to  deal  frankly,  and  he  now  accused  him 
of  dealing  falsely  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  This  Roman  Catholic  aggression 
of  which  he  now  complained  was  no  new 
thing.  The  noble  Lord  had  been  aware  of 
it  for  years,  and  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  would 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  unpreju- 
diced person  that  it  began  years  ago,  and 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  noble  Lord 
himself.  England,  said  the  noble  Lord, 
had  been  parcelled  out  by  a  foreign  Power, 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  But  when  ?  Oh,  the 
other  day,  when  a  bull  was  introduced,  and 
Cardinal  Wiseman  was  appointed  Archbi- 
shop of  Westminster.  But  was  this  the 
first  territorial  aggression  ?  Was  this  the 
first  partition  of  England  ?  Certainly  not. 
He  would  take  one  example.  Bishop 
Baines,  who  was  called  Bishop  of  Siga, 
had  a  district  which  included  all  the  west  of 
England,  and  he  was,  in  reality  Bishop  of 
Bath,  deriving  his  power  directly  from  the 
Pope.  He  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope, 
and  all  the  pccluiar  powers  of  a  bishop  ho 
exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
He  was  also,  he  suspected,  a  vicar-apos- 
tolic. Now,  what  did  that  mean  ?  for  it 
would  appear,  that  so  far  from  the  Pope 
having  lately  acquired  great  power,  he  had 
divested  himself  of  it.  So  far  from  it 
being  an  aggression  it  was  a  retrogression, 
and  so  far  from  invading  Her  Majesty's 
prerogative,  he  had  only  given  the  Ca- 
tholics the  power  of  governing  themselves. 
A  vicar-apostohc  had  no  person  above  him 
in  England;  he  was  like  a  legate  e  latere, 
and  he  referred  everything  to  the  Pope,  so 
that  the  Pope  might  be  said  to  be  the  one 
Bishop  of  England,  having  vicars-apostolic 
acting  for  him.  Through  the  various  vicars - 
apostolic  the  Pope  governed  this  country 
entirely,  so  far  as  the  Catholics  were  con- 
cerned. He  created  a  hierarchy,  however, 
and  the  bishops  now  would  be  elected  by 
persons  in  England.  Oh,  but  he  would  be 
told,  there  were  men  who  were  to  be  called 
Archbishops  of  Westminster,  and  Bishop 
Baines  would,  for  example,  no  longer  be 
called  Bishop  of  Siga,  or  a  bishop  in  par- 
tibus  infidelium,  but  be  called  by  an  £ng- 
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lisli  title.  So  that  all  this  question  of  ag- 
gression turned  upon  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Wiseman  was  to  he  termed  Archhishop  of 
Westminster  instead  of  Melipotamus.  Now, 
what  was  the  real  meaning  of  this  word 
"aggression?"  He  had  read  much  on 
the  suhject,  and  he  had  glanced  his  eye 
over  columns  on  columns  of  ruhhishing 
talk.  But  it  was  one  of  the  glorious  pri- 
vileges of  that  House  that  as  a  Member  of 
it  he  could  say  what  he  felt,  he  could  say 
that  which  he  could  not  utter  in  the  midst 
of  a  body  of  roaring  sectaries.  However 
humble  an  individual,  let  him  but  speak, 
having  an  anxiety  to  do  so,  with  reason,  and 
that  House  would  hear  him;  and  so  confi- 
dent was  he  in  the  simple  statement  of  the 
truth  made  there,  that  he  was  satisfied  his 
countrymen  would  yet  be  ashamed  both  of 
the  combustion  and  the  persons  who  had 
stirfed  it  up.  What,  then,  was  the  meaning 
of  this  word  "aggression?"  He  asked 
the  noble  Lord  where  was  the  aggression 
on  the  Royal  prerogative,  merely  because 
Dr.  Wiseman  called  himself  a  cardinal, 
dressed  himself  in  a  large  hat,  put  on  a 
pair  of  red  stockings,  and,  in  addition, 
styled  himself  **  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster ?  "  Why,  one  could  not  state  the  case 
without  making  it  ludicr(|us.  Then,  as 
to  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  was  he  less 
loyal  than  others  because  he  laughed  at  this 
matter  ?  Did  any  one  believe  that  the  Ca- 
tholics of  England,  among  the  most  peace- 
ful, the  most  submissive — he  would  say,  too, 
humble— of  all  the  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  were  to  be  accused  of  making  in- 
roads on  Her  Majesty's  prerogative  be- 
cause Dr.  Wiseman  had  been  made  a  Car- 
dinal and  an  Archbishop  of  Westminster  ? 
But  how  was  this  power  gained  ?  He  would 
answer  that  question  out  of  the  noble  Lord's 
own  lips.  Some  time  in  the  year  1848, 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Pope  of 
Rome  Bill,  put  certain  questions  to  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  Irish  Government  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland.  While  al- 
luding to  that  hon.  Baronet,  he  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) would  say  that  to  him  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet appeared  to  be  the  most  consistent 
man  among  them  all.  He  had  been  con- 
sistent from  the  beginning,  for  he  had  al- 
ways said  that  they  were  wrong  in  1829, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  kept  the  Ca- 
tholics down,  and  had  no  business  to  make 
those  advances  to  them  which  they  had 


done  by  the  Act  of  1829.  And  in  discus- 
sing the  Diplomatic  Relations  Bill  in  1848, 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  said  was  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  1829, 
the  hon.  Baronet  reproached  the  noble  Lord 
with  what  the  Government  had  recently 
done  in  Ireland,  in  recognising  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  said — "  Look  at 
the  consequences  of  your  first  act;  this  is 
the  legitimate  result  of  what  you  did  in 
1829."  Now,  what  he  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
complained  of  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Lord  was,  that  after  all  the  experience  he 
had  had  of  the  measure  of  1829,  he  should 
come  down  with  the  great  authority  he 
had  derived  from  that  experience,  and  an- 
nounce that  the  principle  which  he  estab- 
lished in  1829  was  a  wrong  one.  He  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  complained  that  it  should  have  • 
been  reserved  to  the  year  1851  for  the 
noble  Lord  to  discover  what  was  the  true 
principle.  The  noble  Lord  had,  in  fact, 
become  the  partisan  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  though  not  so  consistent.  He 
was  not  quite  sure  that  the  hon.  Baronet's 
humanity  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
quite  consistent;  for  real  consistency  re- 
quired that  you  should  coerce  belief,  and 
that  if  you  would  not  do  that,  you  should 
eradicate  the  individual — a  process  which 
it  would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  any  one  fully 
to  carry  out.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Diplomatic  Relations  Bill,  the 
noble  Lord  said — 

"  For  iny  own  part,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  this  country,  or 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, that  we  should  haye  an  agreement  with  the 
Pope,  by  which  their  religious  arrangements 
should  be  regulated." — [Hansard,  Third  Series, 
vol.  ci.  p.  220.] 

He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  must,  however,  read  the 

preceding  passage.     The  noble  Lord  also 

said — 

*'  You  must  cither  give  certain  advantages  to 
the  Uoman  Catholic  religion,  and  obtain  from  the 
Pope  certain  other  advantages  in  return,  among 
which  you  must  stipulate  that  the  Pope  shall  not 
create  any  dioceses  in  England  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Queen ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
must  say  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
arrangements  of  that  kind — that  you  will  not 
consent,  in  any  way,  to  give  any  authority  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England.  But,  then, 
you  must  leave  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope 
entirely  unfettered.  You  cannot  bind  the  Pope's 
spiritual  influence  unless  you  have  some  agree- 
ment."— lb. 

And  then  the  noble  Lord  went  on  to  say — 

*'  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  this  ooMSk- 
try,  or  that  it  would  be  ag;re«ik\>V&  to  Wi<(^  ^^txvvdl 
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Catholics,  that  we  should  have  an  agreement  with 
the  Pope,  hj  which  their  religious  arrangements 
should  be  regulated.  But,  although  you  may  pre- 
Tent  any  spiritual  authority  from  being  exercised 
by  the  Pope  by  law,  yet  there  is  no  provision,  no 
law,  my  hon.  Friend  could  fhime  that  would  de- 
prive the  Pope  of  that  influence  which  is  merely 
exerciBed  over  the  mind,  or  that  would  preclude 
him  from  giving  advice  to  those  who  choose  to  at- 
tend to  such  advice." 

That  was  a  wise  declaratioti;  that  was  dis- 
tinctly stating  that  jou  could  not  coerce 
the  rope's  spiritual  power;  that,  although 
JOU  might  anathematise  the  whole  Papal 
people,  and  give  them  up  to  pains  and  dis- 
abilities, yet  you  could  not  exercise  any 
control  orer  their  minds.  If  anybody  had 
edme  to  that  House  and  asked  the  noble 
Lord  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  acknowledge 
*  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  recognise  his  right 
to  parcel  out  England,  and  to  give  him 
sucn  pre-eminence  as  he,  by  that  power, 
would  necessarily  possess,  then  he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  should  consider  the  answer  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  be  perfectly  consistent,  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  adopt  any  such 
line  of  conduct,  as  it  would  be  opposed  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign.  But  now, 
when  Cardinal  Wiseman  came  in  calm  and 
humble  guise,  as  a  poor  and  powerless 
priest,  without  one  single  particle  of  influ- 
ence except  the  spiritual  influence  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  Legislature  had  already  given 
to  him,  with  no  power  but  the  power  which 
he  possessed  over  the  mind; — a  man  not 
surrounded  by  guards — not  brought  here 
by  any  feat  of  arms,  but  coming  here  in 
the  simple  garb  of  a  priest,  and  addressing 
htmself  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
appealing  to  their  spiritual  aspirations  and 
to  their  conceptions  of  what  they  deemed 
to  be  truth; — considering  that  in  all  this 
there  was  no  coercion,  no  assault  upon 
anybody,  but  was  the  free  exercise  of 
mind,  in  which  consisted  the  very  essence 
of  English  liberty,  and  that  without  any 
attempt  at  concealing  the  truth,  or  of  im- 
posing manacles  on  human  thought — for 
the  noble  Lord  to  oppose,  oppress,  and 
6oerce  such  a  man  was  gross  persecution, 
and  what  he  trusted  the  British  Parliament 
would  never  sanction.  But  the  House  must 
know  the  meaning  of  this  word  '<  aggres- 
don."  It  consisted  (and  he  defied  the  noble 
Lord  to  put  any  other  interpretation  upon 
the  word),  it  consisted  wholly  in  the  spi- 
ritual influence  of  the  Pope  upon  those 
who  were  the  members  of  his  Church. 
Now,  he  suspected  that  in  the  three  king- 
doms there  could  not  be  found  a  person 
less  subject  to  spiritual  dominion  than  the 
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individual  who  was  then  addressing  the 
House.  It  seemed  to  him  one  of  those 
grave  and  mysterious  phenomena  for  which 
the  human  mind  in  vain  sought  a  solution, 
that  any  body  of  men  should  bow  to  any 
such  dominion.  But  because  that  to  him  was 
a  mystery,  and  because  he  himself  looked 
upon  the  Catholics  who  bowed  to  the  Pope, 
and  upon  the  Methodists  who  bowed  to  the 
Conference,  and  upon  the  Episcopalians 
who,  if  they  bowed  to  anybody,  bowed  to 
that  House,  for  eventually  that  House  go- 
verned the  Church — they  might  talk,  in- 
deed, of  the  Queen's  supremacy,  but  it 
meant  the  supremacy  of  tne  Minister;  and 
tho  supremacy  of  the  Minister  meant  the 
supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons — but 
because  he  looked  upon  these  things  as  a 
mystery,  yet  he  did  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self that  he  alone  was  the  judge  of  the 
truth;  much  less  did  he  presume  to  ^ro- 
gate  the  right  of  pei'secuting  his  fellow- 
subjects  because  they  differed  from  him. 
And  here  he  begged  to  caution  his  Dissen- 
ting brethren  that  they  had  better  be  care- 
ful, for  they  themselves  were  not  yet  out 
of  the  wood,  and  they  might  find,  if  this 
principle  should  be  introduced  in  respect 
to  tho  Catholics,  it  might  be  ultimately 
applied  to  theif  own  case;  and  he  must 
sav,  that  if  there  were  a  man  who  would 
rejoice  at  seeing  the  infliction  it  would  be 
himself.  But,  he  had  to  ask,  was  there 
any  excuse  for  the  Catholics  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  Had  they  done  anything  at  all 
which  ought  to  have  subiected  them  to  the 
insult  to  which,  as  a  religious  body,  they 
had  been  subjected  during  the  last  few 
months  ?  Was  the  noble  Lord,  up  to  the 
time  when  he  wrote  his  famous  letter,  in 
total  darkness  with  respect  to  what  the 
Catholics  were  doing?  The  noble  Lord 
could  hardly  say  so.  Certain  he  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) was,  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was 
not  ignorant  of  it;  neither  was  the  noble 
Lord's  Colleague  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  That  noble  Lord  might 
have  mistaken  the  Act  of  Parliament  (which 
he  certainly  did);  but  still,  taking  it  as  he 
supposed  it  to  be,  he  knew  there  was  such 
an  Act,  and  he  believed  there  were  certain 
stipulations  in  it.  It  was  said,  that  some 
of  these  Catholics  had  called  themselves 
**  bishops,'*  and  that  one  of  them  had 
called  himself  a  "cardinal,"  and  they 
alleged  that  they  had  got  a  power  from  the 
Pope  to  do  so.  Now,  witnout  troubling 
the  House  with  any  lengthened  quotations, 
he  would  ask,  were  not  the  Catholics  right 
in  believing  that  they  might  do  so  without 
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giving  any  offence  ?  That  was  tlie  way  to 
put  the  question.  Was  •  there  anything 
which  led  them  to  helieve  that  they  could 
do  what  they  had  done  without  giving  any 
offence  ?  There  could  he  no  douht  that, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Charitahle  Donations 
and  Bequests  Act,  there  was  a  commission 
appointed  under  Her  Majesty's  letters  pa- 
tent, in  which  archhishops  and  hishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church  were  acknowledged  as 
such;  and  from  year  to  year  they  were 
known  to  the  Administration  to  he  so  ac- 
knowledged. The  third  report  of  those 
Commissioners  gave  an  account  of  the 
meetings  held  hy  them;  and  in  the  report 
of  one  of  those  meetings  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  assembled  were  given. 
There  was  the  right  hon.  Sir  John  Perrin, 
then  the  Chief  Baron;  after  him  came  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  who  was  the  Pro- 
testant Primate;  then  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  who  was  a  Protestant 
archbishop;  and  after  these  names  came  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop,  Daniel  Mur- 
ray, not  saying  of  what  place  he  was  arch- 
bishop. Now,  that  the  whole  of  this  up- 
roar should  be  made,  because  suddenly  this 
person  should  choose  to  call  himself  Lord 
Archbishop  of  some  particular  place,  was 
truly  lamentable.  But  was  this  the  first 
time  that  these  titles  had  been  given  to 
these  persons  ?  It  was.  on  record  that 
they  were  constantly  addressed  by  persons 
in  authority,  as  well  as  by  others,  as  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  particular  places. 
There  was  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  In  a  document  which  had  been 
handed  to  him,  it  was  stated  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  desire  that  the 
following  persons  should  have  the  entrie 
at  the  Castle,  and  then  came  a  statement 
of  what  the  Queen  had  a  right  to  do.  She 
had  a  right  to  say  in  what  order  people 
should  walk  In  procession,  and  after  men- 
tioning the  Lord  Primate  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  she  then  named  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Pritnate  of  Armagh,  who 
came  before  many  Protestant  bishops; 
and  then  came  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  who  was  especially  named 
because  there  was  also  a  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  Here,  then,  they  had  it 
openly  acknowledged  by  the  Queen's  spe- 
cial prerogative  and  authority,  in  the  teeth 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  there  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Mark  what  that  in  reality  was.  There  ex- 
isted an  Act  of  Parliament  against  some- 
thing bdng  done.     The  Queen  neverthe- 


less did  that  something,  for,  though  it  was 
in  the  exercise  of  her  prerogative,  still  it 
must  be  deemed  to  have  been  done  by  her 
Minister.  He  believed  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment was  responsible  for  that  act.  [Silr 
G.  Gret  denied  that  he  was  responsible.] 
Somebody  must  be  answerable  for  it  how<h 
ever;  but  what  he  wished  to  press  upon  th6 
House  was,  that  the  Catholics,  seeing  such 
proceedings  solemnly  enacted  in  a  docu- 
ment of  BO  public  and  grave  a  character, 
and  relating  to  a  matter  which  by  some 
people  was  deemed  so  important,  might 
most  implicitly,  and  in  the  utmost  candour 
and  good  faifh,  believe  that  there  was  really 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  anybody  (al- 
ways excepting  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford)  to  their 
assuming  those  titles.  Why,  the  whole 
history  of  all  this  was  well  known.  The 
plan  had  been  contemplated  for  some  years» 
at  all  events  as  long  ago  as  1847.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Directory  and  Almanack 
for  1848  the  name  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Dr.  Wiseman,  D.D.,  was  inserted,  to  which 
was  attached  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster. If  he  were  told  that  Dr.  Wiseman 
was  not  Archbishop  of  Westminster  In  1848, 
he  would  admit  the  fact;  but  why  was  he 
not?  That  the  Pope  intended  to  make 
him  such  was  well  known  in  tke  Catholic 
world,  and  that  which  was  to  happen  was, 
by  anticipation,  published  in  the  Dtreo- 
tory;  but  a  revolution  took  place  in  Rome, 
the  Pope  left  his  seat  of  government,  and 
nothing  was  done  at  that  time ;  but  the 
moment  the  Pope  returned  to  Rome  he 
did  what  he  had  originally  intended  to  do, 
and  what  the  British  Minister  on  the  spot 
must  very  well  have  known  was  to  be 
done — for,  in  spite  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, England  had  a  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Rome.  And  here  he  could  not  but 
observe,  when  they  were  talking  about  the 
violation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  of 
infringing  the  Queen's  prerogative,  he 
thought  it  might  be  as  weU  on  the  part  of 
those  who  thus  regarded  the  breach  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  recollect  that  they  themselves  were 
rather  in  danger  of  that  mysterious  law  of 
prcemwiire  for  sending  a  Minister  to  Rome, 
it  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  accredited ;  but  that  would 
bo  mere  paltering  with  the  House.  One 
short  word  would  most  expressively  describe 
such  an  assertion;  but  its  use  would  hardly 
bo  Parliamentary,  and  therefore,  resort- 
ing to  a  periphrasis,    he  would  c^\L  \\. 
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**  saying  the  thing  that  is  not."  It  was 
then  said  that  this  was  an  aggression  he- 
cause  it  was  a  parcelling  out  of  England. 
Sir  Rohert  Peel  said  in  1829  that  he 
would  no  more  interfere  with  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  Catholics  than  with 
that  of  the  Weslejan  Methodists.  Now, 
in  the  Wesley  an  Methodists'  Directory  he 
found  the  heads  of  the  districts  of  that 
body  called  superintendents,  which  word 
was  the  same  as  that  of  bishop,  one  being 
a  Greek,  and  the  other  a  Latin,  word  ; 
and  ho  also  found  John  Beccham,  D.D., 
described  as  President  of  the  Conference ; 
there  being  exactly  the  same  parcelling  of 
the  country  by  both  parties.  And  for 
what  purpose  ?  For  a  spiritual  purpose, 
and  which  was  perfectly  legal  for  them  to 
do.  Ho  might  himself  to-morrow  parcel 
out  the  kingdom  if  he  could  get  any  one 
to  join  him,  and  call  himself  D.D.  or 
A.S.S.,  if  he  pleased;  as  well  as  the 
Episcopalians,  the  Independents,  the  Bap- 
tists, or  any  other  of  the  half-hundred 
denominations  into  which  the  Protestants 
of  this  country  were  divided.  He  would 
ask  the  House  seriously  whether  it  was 
worth  while,  after  all  the  inquiry  they  had 
had  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  to  run 
this  risk  ?  There  were  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  8,000.000  of  Catholics;  and 
was  this  the  time,  when  spiritual  bigotry 
was  disappearing,  when  kindness  and 
goodwill  were  superseding  all  ancient 
hatreds  and  religious  feuds,  when  they 
met  one  another  as  brethren  in  that  House 
and  in  society,  and  when  they  were  be- 
coming an  united  people — was  it  worthy 
of  the  noble  Lord,  so  long  the  advocate  of 
religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty,  to  aid  a 
feeling  which  had  its  source  in  religious 
hatred,  which  took  the  name  and  sanction 
of  Her  Majesty's  prerogative  to  cover  a 
most  detestable  thing?  The  noble  Lord 
was  forgetting  his  past  history,  and  was 
thinking  only  of  a  fleeting  popularity. 
He  was  lending  the  sanction  of  a  great 
name  to  cover  a  great  vice.  Why,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  puritanical  bigotry 
of  England  lurking  out  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  to  him  marvellous  that 
such  means  should  have  been  resorted  to. 
He  regretted  that  as  there  was  nothing  in 
the  main  portions  of  the  Address  to  which 
any  objection  could  be  taken,  that  that 
unfortunate  reference  had  been  introduced 
to  prevent  the  House  being  entirely  unani- 
mous. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
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Sheffield,  with  all  the  force  of  his  talents, 
had  made  an  attack  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  had  endeavoured  with  more 
than  even  his  usual  power  of  sarcasm, 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  recent  aggressive  conduct  of  the  Pope 
had  been  received  by  them,  and  by  the 
people  of  England.  When  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  this  Papal  aggression ;  let 
him  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
whether  it  were  not  the  intrusion  of  a 
foreign  Power  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
this  land,  and  whether,  if  such  a  proceed- 
ing as  had  lately  taken  place  in  this 
country  had  been  attempted  in  any  other, 
it  would  not  have  been  met  by  an  equal 
burst  of  indignant  feeling  as  it  had  re- 
ceived here  ?  Would  not  that  have  been 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result?  Did 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  not  know 
that  there  was  not  a  nation  in  Europe, 
the  smallest  or  the  greatest,  in  which  such 
a  measure  as  this  could  have  been  hazarded 
without  rousing  the  strongest  feelings  of 
indignation  and  resentment  ?  Would  the 
Pope  have  dared  to  do  in  the  dominions  of 
any  one  of  the  four  other  great  Powers 
of  Europe  what  he  had  dared  to  do  in 
this  kingdom  ?  With  reference  to  what 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  said  of 
the  analogy  of  this  attempt  with  what  had 
been  done  by  the  Wesleyans,  did  he  mean 
to  state  that  that,  or  any  other  sect  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  ever  claimed  any 
jurisdiction  such  as  that  attempted  by  the 
Papacy  ?  Why,  the  Pope  had  treated 
England  as  if  every  individual  in  it,  save 
those  who  belonged  to  his  own  communion, 
were  heathen.  He  had — to  use  a  now 
popular  term — ignored  the  existence  of 
the  Crown  and  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  assumed  that  we  were  as  much  a  pagan 
people  as  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Missionaries.  Let  him 
ask  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Members  of 
that  House  whether  such  an  aggression 
as  had  been  practised  towards  this  coun- 
try could  have  been  attempted  in  Russia  ? 
He  could  have  wished  nothing  more  than 
that  the  Pope  should  have  tried  the  same 
course  with  that  great  empire  ;  soon  would 
we  have  found  that  every  available  ship  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  from  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  would  have  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Civita  Vecchia;  and  that  the  Pope 
would  have  been  compelled  to  eat  his 
words;  aye,  the  very  parchment  on  which 
he  had  dared  to  inscribe  them.  There  was 
a  King  of  England,  too,  in  former  days — 
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he  meant  that  great  Sovereign,  William  the 
Third — that  highminded  man — who,  the 
more  his  character  was  investigated,  the 
more  it  was  shown  that  he  had  ever  proved 
himself  fit  for  the  high  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion— if  such  an  aggression  on  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  the  Crown,  on  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  on  the  security  of  Protest- 
antism, and  on  the  independence  of  the 
people,  had  occurred  in  his  day,  would  not 
have  hesitated  or  heen  found  wanting  in 
his  duty.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  little 
which  had  heen  done,  or  at  least  which 
appeared  to  have  heen  done  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  little  which  had  heen  placed  on  this 
subject  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  he  (Sir  R. 
Inglis)  looked  upon  the  letter  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  the  text  of  the 
Speech  of  the  Throne;  and  on  that  Speech, 
as  the  comment  or  sermon  on  that  text, 
but  governed  by  it.  He  trusted  that  the 
writer  of  that  text  would  be  found  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  that  he  would 
maintain  the  language  which  he  had  ori- 
ginally used.  [Cheers,  and  cries  of 
••  Oh!"]  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  been  cheered  by  some  of  his 
friends  behind  him  when  he  detailed  in 
bis  own  peculiar  way  the  history  of  the 
recent  aggression  ;  but  he  would  refer  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  the  able 
and  satisfactory  work  of  Dr.  Twiss,  which 
it  was  evident  he  had  not  yet  read ;  but 
in  that  work,  though  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
could  not  concur  in  some  of  its  admissions, 
Dr.  Twiss  had  shown  that  in  no  State  of 
Europe,  without  the  consent  of  the  Sove- 
reign, could  such  an  attempt  have  been 
made  to  portion  out  the  country  and  create 
territorial  titles,  with  rank  and  jurisdiction. 
The  same  conclusion  was  supplied  by  the 
evidence  in  the  celebrated  Report  of  the 
year  1816,  on  the  regulation  of  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in  foreign  States.  He 
regretted  to  say  that  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  were  far 
too  true,  and  painfully  true,  when  he  called 
to  the  recollection  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yemment  that  they  had  encouraged  the 
Papacy  in  its  present  aggressive  movement. 
Look  at  their  conduct  during  the  last  five 
years,  in  Ireland,  at  home,  and  in  the 
colonies.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
hail  brought  forward  precedents  of  what 
bad  been  done  in  Ireland,  in  which  a  recog- 
nition had  been  given  by  the  Government 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  person  of 
more  than  one  of  its  Archbishops;  but. 


even  admitting  that  a  similar  construction 
might  be  drawn  from  a  private  and  local 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
did  not  admit,  he  believed  there  was  no 
recognition  at  all  of  that  party  as  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  simply 
as  exercising  the  functions  of  an  arch- 
bishop in  loco.  The  legal  acumen  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  readily 
enable  him  to  understand  the  distinction. 
If  such  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Perceval — 
and  in  referring  to  that  name,  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  obligations  which 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  of  the 
Church  of  England  owed  in  the  present 
day  to  Mr.  Dudley  Perceval,  a  man  worthy 
to  bear  the  name  of  his  great  father — if 
such  a  man  as  the  late  Spencer  Perceval 
had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  he  felt 
satisfied  that  such  an  aggression  would 
not  have  been  permitted  —  he  would  at 
once  have  vindicated  the  rights  and  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation — he  would  not  have 
shrunk  back,  and  left  nothing  done  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  like  Her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers.  He  also,  like  the  Rus- 
sian Sovereign  of  to-day,  or  the  English 
Sovereign  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
would  have  sent  a  fleet  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  have  compelled  the  "  triple  tyrant" 
to  renounce  his  insolent  pretension.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  taunted  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  seconded  the 
Address,  with  the  support  which  the  hon. 
Member  had,  as  a  Dissenter,  given  to  the 
measure  to  be  brought  forward  against 
this  act  of  Papal  aggression;  but  let  him 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Norwich,  whe- 
ther his  own  knowledge  of  history  did 
not  satisfy  him,  that  wherever  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  power,  there  was  no  peace 
or  place  for  the  Dissenter  ?  His  own  im- 
pression was  that  if  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  introducing  an  Act,  limited  as 
the  present  measure  appeared  to  be,  had 
gone  as  far  as  his  (Sir  R.  Inglis')  own 
wishes  went,  the  people  of  England  would 
— all  but  unanimously — have  rallied  round 
them.  He  was  gratified  to  find  that 
in  the  course  of  the  late  demonstration 
in  England  there  had  been  exhibited  a 
fund  of  latent  talent  and  feeling  which  had 
hitherto  been  unsuspected,  and  with  it  a 
depth  and  extent  of  Protestant  feeling  and 
Protestant  principle  that  augured  well  for 
the  future  well-being  of  the  country.  Her 
Majesty  had  been  advised  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  to  say  that  the  language 
of  the  addresses  presented  to  Her  breathed 
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attachment  to  the  Throne.  Why,  he  ap- 
prehended that  his  nohle  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Gorernment,  and  more  parti- 
cularly his  right  hon.  Friend '  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
to  whose  care  these  addresses  were  con- 
fided, would  have  seen  that  those  ad- 
dresses expressed  something  more  than 
mere  attachment  to  the  Throne.  They 
expressed  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment; and  one  of  the  great  grievances 
of  which  they  complained  was,  that  the  in- 
tet^sts  of  that  Church  had  been  assailed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Pope.  And  yet 
the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  told  them 
that  the  Pope  had  committed  no  offence; 
and  that  none  but  bigots  thought  there  was 
any  offence  in  the  late  proceedings.  The 
letter  of  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  had 
better  characterised  that  proceediug,  and 
it  had  stirred  up  such  a  fire  in  the  heart 
of  England  as  would,  he  trusted,  under 
God's  blessing,  secure  her  Protestantism 
and  her  Church  from  all  open  or  insidious 
attacks.  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  every 
calling  and  class  had  spoken  out  upon  it; 
and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant and  remarkable  documents  which 
this  act  of  aggression  had  called  forth 
was  the  address  of  that  profession  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself  belonged,  headed  as  it  was  by 
the  names  of  Her  Majesty's  Attorney 
General  and  the  leaders  of  the  different 
circuits,  and  expressing  their  resolution  to 
defend  the  Church  and  the  Protestantism 
of  England,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Throne,  against  the  assault  that  was  now 
made  upon  them.  The  two  Universities, 
the  greatest  municipality  in  the  empire, 
almost  every  city  and  borough  in  England, 
almost  every  religious  body  in  the  country, 
almost  every  county  from  Flint,  one  of  the 
smallest,  to  Yorkshire  for  the  greatest*^he 
mentioned  these  two  because  Lord  Shrews- 
bury had  specially  noticed  them — all  had 
addressed  the  Throne  in  defence  of  the 
Church,  in  support  of  the  spiritual  liberties 
of  the  realm,  and  in  maintenance  of  the 
nghts  of  the  Crown  and  the  independence 
of  the  country.  The  same  appeal  was  now 
repeated  to  this  House.  He  must  be 
permitted,  before  he  concluded,  to  say  that 
much  and  important  as  was  the  informa- 
tion on  statistical  matters  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Norwich,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had,  he  regretted  to  find,  left 
all  but  untouched  the  recent  aggression  of 

Sir  B,  H,  Inglis, 


the  Papacy — that  great  question  which  had 
agitated  the  country,  and  in  which  he  Ten- 
tured  to  say  none  were  more  interested 
than  the  Dissenters.  He  knew  that  they 
received  protection  and  support  from  the 
Establishment  in  all  that  was  essential  to 
the  freedom  of  religion.  He  would  justify 
the  vote  he  was  about  to  give  in  favour  of 
the  Address  by  the  consideration  that  the 
Government  was  held  down  by  the  letter 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  that  they  would 
secure  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  that  rightful  protection  which  by 
the  law  and  custom  of  England  they  had 
for  centuries  enjoyed.  He  need  not  remind 
the  House  that  the  Church  was  not  a 
sect;  it  was  the  first  and  essential  element 
in  the  constitution  of  England,  it  was  the 
first  estate  of  the  realm,  and  had  always 
been  so,  since  the  first  dawn  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  whatever  injury  the  Chnrch 
received  affected  injuriously  the  Protest- 
antism of  the  country,  weakened  and  im- 
paired what,  under  God's  blessing,  con- 
stituted the  glory  and  the  greatness  of 
their  country;  because  so  long  as  that  Pro^ 
testantism,  under  God's  blessing,  should 
continue,  so  long  would  that  country  grow 
in  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  which^ 
under  God's  Providence,  had  already  com- 
bined more  intellectual  energy,  more  social 
comfort,  more  extended  liberty,  and  more 
spiritual  privileges  than  are  enjoyed  by  any 
other  nation. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  thanked  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Shefiield,  in  the 
name  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  of  every  friend  of  religious 
liberty,  for  the  speech  which  he  had  de- 
livered that  evening,  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  that 
they  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  mov- 
ing any  Amendment  on  the  Address  in 
reply  to  the  Speech  of  Her  Majesty,  who 
might  be  assured  of  the  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment of  Her  Catholic  subjects.  If 
any  bitterness  had  been  thrown  into  the 
discussion,  he  must  say  that  it  had  not 
been  introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Shefiield,  but  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  seconded  the  Address, 
who  had  made  remarks  upon  what  he  had 
called  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  which 
were  as  ill-timed  and  irrelevant  as  they 
well  could  be.  There  had  certainly  been 
a  partial  revival  of  trade  in  that  country, 
but  that  was  all.  With  respect  to  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  England,  the  spread  of  Catholicity  in 
that  country  had  rendered  the  appointment 
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of  TicaT8-apo8tolic  necessary.  It  was  said 
that  the  present  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  Pope  had  presumed  to  appoint 
a  hierarchy  without  the  consent  of  the 
GoTemment  of  the  country.  Even  if  this 
were  so,  was  it  not  rather  a  credit  to  Eng- 
land that  what  was  considered  requisite 
for  a  church,  not  the  Church  of  the  State, 
could  yet  he  settled  without  suhjccting  her 
memhers  to  any  penal  proceedings.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Memher  for  the  XJni- 
teraity  of  Oxford  had  cited  the  example  of 
Russia,  hut  could  scarcely  wish  it  followed. 
And  had  the  hon.  Baronet  forgotten  the 
case  of  Ireland,  scarce  seventy  years  since, 
ander  the  penal  laws,  in  which  case  the 
Tery  course  now  ohjected  to  was  pursued, 
of  appointing  a  hierarchy  without  the  con- 
aent  of  the  Crown.  No  doubt,  whenever 
it  was  practicable,  the  Pope  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  temporal  power 
to  such  a  measure;  for  it  had  never  been 
the  policy  of  the  Popedom  —  whatever 
might  be  the  calumnies  of  English  his- 
torians— to  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  constituted 
authorities.  But  the  Pope  might  reason- 
ably enough  despair  of  receiving  the  as- 
sent of  the  Government  in  England.  It 
was  said  that  the  Papal  letters  treated 
the  people  of  this  country  as  infidels. 
This,  however,  was  not  at  all  so.  It  was 
true,  indeed,  that  the  Holy  See  did  not, 
and  could  not,  recognise  the  Church  es- 
tablished in  this  country  as  a  Church,  see- 
ing that  it  was  a  principle  of  the  Catholic 
faith  that  there  could  oe  but  one  Church, 
with  one  and  the  same  visible  head.  But 
it  was  not  true  that  the  Pope  had  stig- 
matised the  members  of  the  Established 
Chnrch  as  infidels  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  repugnant  to  Catholic  theology 
to  use  such  a  horrible  accusation  towards 
fellow-Christians  of  any  class.  It  was 
melancholy  to  think  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  should 
have  excited  the  spirit  of  religious  bitter- 
ness when  it  was  about  to  subside.  But 
itill  more  discreditable  was  the  sequel. 
After  the  noble  Lord's  letter,  in  which  he 
had  so  grossly  insulted  the  faith  of  the 
Catholics,  it  was  naturally  expected  that, 
having  thus  expressed  bigotry  in  words, 
he  would  have  had  the  manhood  at  least 
to  attempt  to  carry  it  out  in  acts,  instead 
of  which  he  had  shrunk  from  so  doing, 
And  so  had  earned  the  contempt  not  only 
of  the  Catholics,  but  of  all  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  for  what  was  now 
apparent  had  been  as  wanton  and  useless 


as  it  had  been  an  unjustifiable  outrage 
upon  the  religion  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  a.  J.  B.  HOPE  said,  he  should  be 
sorry,  for  the  sake  of  the  character  for 
consistency  of  his  side  of  the  House,  if  the 
only  expression  of  its  opinions  were  to  be 
that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  who  seemed  not 
to  have  considered  the  subject  in  its  double 
aspect,  affecting  the  Church  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  body  politic  on  the  other. 
As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Baronet  in  the  expres- 
sion of  strong  indignation  (indeed  no  one 
could  feel  more  indignant)  at  the  way  in 
which  the  publications  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics had  spoken  of  the  recent  aggression; 
alluding  as  they  did  to  '*  the  gentleman  who 
claimed  to  fill  the  extinct  see  of  Canter- 
bury," and  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
"  ignored''  the  Church  of  England,  as  a 
member  of  which  he  was  ready  to  fight  to 
the  utmost  against  the  aggression.  But 
the  House  should  remember  that  they  sat 
not  there  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  They  sat  simply  as  represent- 
atives of  the  citizens  of  England — of  that 
country  which,  pre-eminent  as  it  was  in 
civilisation,  and  intellect,  and  enlighten- 
ment, was  most  of  all  pre-eminent  in  its 
enunciation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  "  civil 
and  religious  liberty."  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  referred  to  the  precedents  which  he 
called  (comparatively)  old — as  that  of 
William  III.;  but  although  there  were 
questions  of  law,  or  of  the  forms  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  remained  unchanged  since 
those  times,  and  on  which  this  appeal  might 
be  proper — could  it  be  so  on  a  question  of 
the  treatment  of  members  of  another  deno- 
mination since  then  set  free  ?  To  be  sure, 
the  period  might  be  appealed  to  upon  shreds 
and  patches  of  the  question;  but,  to  be 
consistent,  they  must  be  content  to  take 
the  whole  tone  and  spirit— the  whole  length, 
depth,  and  breadth  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
and  of  the  Stuart  and  the  Tudor  ideas 
about  **  liberty  of  conscience,"  under  which, 
undoubtedly,  the  Cardinal  would  have  been 
hurried  to  the  stake,  and  the  seconder  of 
the  Address  would  have  had  his  ears 
cropped.  The  first  step  towards  liberty  of 
conscience  was  the  repeal  of  those  barba- 
rous laws.  The  second  was  the  measure 
(for  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  thanked  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site) by  which  was  abolished  the  abominable 
Test  and  Corporation  Act,  which  pro- 
stituted   the    most    sacred    mysteries   of 
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religioQ  to  any  one  who  might  have  con> 
science  (or  lack  of  conscience)  enough  to 
ahjure  for  a  time  his  religious  convictions, 
in  order  to  acquire  that  share  of  civil  power 
which  the  State  deprived  him  of  in  his  true 
character.  Such  were  the  first  two  steps 
towards  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the 
relations  between  a  man  and  his  soul,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  a  man  and  the 
body  politic,  on  the  other.  The  next  was 
the  Bill  of  1829,  since  which  various  mea- 
sures had  been  passed  to  consolidate  the 
great  foundation  then  laid — the  only  foun- 
dation on  which  a  body  politic  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  could  in  these  times  ever 
subsist;  and  now,  because  one  of  the  reli- 
gious bodies  then  emancipated  had  actually 
had  the  audacity  to  conceive  that  what  was 
then  given  was  bond  fide  and  freely;  when, 
with  open  eyes.  Parliament  had  decreed 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  body  should  not, 
on  account  of  holding  Roman  Catholic 
tenets,  be  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  full  privileges  of  citizenship;  one  of 
their  tenets  being  (as  the  Legislature  all  the 
while  well  knew),  that  they  must  look  for 
spiritual  rule  to  certain  individuals  holding 
territorial  titles,  and  having  a  dependence 
upon  another  individual — a  prelate,  who 
happened  to  be  also  a  petty  Italian  prince. 
Everything,  indeed,  that  they  now  knew, 
they  knew  (or  ought  to  have  known)  in 
1829,  and  ought  to  have  provided  against. 
Provision,  in  fact,  was  made,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  debarred 
from  taking  the  titles  of  twenty-six  towns 
mentioned  in  the  Act.  They  had  not  taken 
those  names;  and  now  the  great,  the  mag- 
nanimous British  nation,  came  down  upon 
them  with  penal  enactments,  because  they 
had  attempted  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
charter  of  their  emancipation;  and  what 
was  called  the  spirit  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  was  appealed  to,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  be  shown  that  when  an  Act  pro- 
hibited taking  the  titles  of  26  towns,  those 
of  the  15,000  places  within  England  and 
Wales  were  also  within  prohibition.  This 
might  suit  the  "spirit"  of  the  day;  but  if 
all  statutes  were  construed  in  such  a  way, 
the  country  would  not  be  so  well  ruled.  It 
was  said  that  the  ''liberties  of  Englishmen" 
had  been  "  endangered,"  and  that  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Protestantism  had  been 
violated.  He  had  thought  that  the  liberties 
of  England  were  built  upon  a  firmer  basis; 
and  that  the  established  religion  of  Eng- 
land had  something  to  appeal  to  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  Act  of  1829;  and  that  it 
had   truth  and    Scripture  upon  its  side. 

Mr.  A,  J.  B.  Hope. 


But  now  it  seemed  this  was  not  so,  for  that 
though  Dr.  Wiseman  might  exercise  all  his 
episcopal  powers  in  London  as  Bishop  of  Me- 
lipotamus,  and  the  Church  of  England  would 
still  remain  firmly  founded  upon  Scripture 
and  truth ;  yet  if  he  exercised  those  powers 
as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  then  for- 
sooth the  people  were  all  about  to  be  made 
Papists  whether  they  would  or  not.  This 
was  then  the  mainstay  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, of  which  he  had  always  imagined  the 
appeal  was  to  truth  and  reason;  and  which 
was  to  be  rejected  or  refused  upon  those 
principles  alone.  For  some  time  unhappily 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration  had 
not  been  understood  in  England.  But  they 
had  now  come  to  understand  them  better, 
and  year  after  year  men  had  come  round 
to  the  opinion,  to  which  he  did  not  yet 
altogether  despair  of  seeing  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
a  convert — that  it  was  best  to  let  different 
forms  of  faith  or  claims  of  truth  contend 
with  each  other,  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  Having  for  his 
own  part  begun  with  rather  exalted  ideas 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to  enforce  its 
religion,  he  had  become  more  and  more 
emancipated  from  them ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  more  and  more  attachment  to 
the  Church  of  England,  not  because  she 
was  established,  but  because  she  was,  as 
he  believed,  founded  upon  truth,  and  strong 
enough  in  herself  to  resist  all  the  machina- 
tions or  aggressions  of  cardinals  or  arch- 
bishops, whether  of  Melipotamus  or  of 
Westminster.  A  State,  if  it  happened  to 
get  hold  of  the  truth,  was  the  great  bene- 
factor of  the  human  race;  but  there  was  a 
great  likelihood  of  its  not  getting  hold  of 
that  truth,  and  then  it  became  the  great- 
est curse.  He  could  not,  therefore,  but 
look  upon  the  whole  course  of  the  late 
meetings,  and  the  notice  which  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Treasury  had  given,  and  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
th^  University  of  Oxford,  as  among  the 
greatest  blows  ever  inflicted  upon  the 
Church  of  England.  The  members  of  that 
Church  had  been  taunted  with  being  mem- 
bers of  a  mere  "Act  of  Parliament  Church," 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Shef- 
field, in  a  speech,  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Hope)  had  heartily  con- 
curred with,  had  repeated  the  accusation, 
and  declared  that  he  could  give  no  better 
definition  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  than  that  of  a  man  who,  in  reli- 
gious matters,  bowed  to  the  authority  of 
that  House.    Now,  although  he  (Mr.  Hope) 
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bowed  to  tho  authoritj  of  that  House  "  on 
many  questions,  he  certainly  could  not,  did 
not,  and  always  would  not,'*  bow  to  its  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  religion.  Such, 
howeyer,  was  the  accusation.  And  how 
had  it  been  answered  by  this  agitation  ? 
Because  a  foreign  Prelate,  the  weakest 
prince  in  Europe,  had  sent  hither  thirteen 
men  with  certain  names  —  men  poor  in 
circumstances,  and  comparatively  unknown 
beyond  the  places  where  they  lived,  and 
from  which  those  names  were  given  them — 
this  great  House  of  Parliament — this  Impe- 
rial Legislature — this  representative  of  the 
greatest  Power  of  the  world,  was  all  ex- 
citement, and  announced  that  our  liherties, 
our  lives,  our  religion,  were  all  in  danger. 
And  why  ?  Because  this  foreign  prince, 
who  was  taunted  by  everybody  with  his 
weakness,  in  the  same  time  that  they 
showed  their  fears  of  the  aggression, 
had  sent  thirteen  men,  and  distinguished 
them  by  the  names  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  resided,  and  by  which  they 
would  be  continued  to  be  designated  by 
those  over  whom  they  ruled,  in  spite  of  all 
legislation  by  that  House.  If  this  were  not 
humiliating  and  degrading  for  a  great  em- 
pire like  this,  he  did  not  know  what  was 
humiliating,  and  degrading,  and  disgust- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  and  what  was  great 
and  magnanimous  on  the  other.  It 
was  said  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
had  been  insulted,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  to  vindicate  its  dignity,  and 
show  that  these  titles  were  illegal.  There 
was  one  obvious  way  of  doing  this;  and 
that  was  to  •*  ignore"  them.  The  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  emancipated,  although 
it  was  known  at  the  time  that  the  first 
tenet  of  their  religion  was,  that  they  must 
be  governed  by  territorial  bishops.  The 
law  had  been  laid  down  that  the  exercise 
of  those  tenets  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  duties  of  citizenship;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  exercised  those  tenets,  and 
had  appointed  bishops  with  territorial  titles. 
As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
no  doubt  he  felt  this  annoying.  It  was 
annoying  that,  in  the  great  city  of  West- 
minster, teeming  with  souls  under  the  care 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  opportunity 
should  have  been  allowed  (through  a  nig- 
gardly parsimony)  to  pass  by  for  giving  to 
the  noble  abbey  its  proper  representative — 
a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
would,  among  the  **  slums'*  of  that  city, 
search  out  the  lost  sheep  of  his  flock.  It 
was  annoying  that  another,  and  an  anta- 
gonistic, body  should  have  seized  the  op- 


portunity  thus  neglected  by  the  Church  of 
England.  He  regretted  this,  but  could 
not  conceive  it  wise  or  statesmanlike  to 
remedy  tho  evil  by  imposing  penalties. 
The  House,  however,  were  not  assembled 
there  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  as  citizens  of  the  British  empire, 
in  which  all  religions  had  the  rewards  of 
citizenship  equally  free  and  unrestricted. 
The  Cardinal's  title,  like  that  of  the  "  Pre- 
sident of  the  Conference"  with  the  Wes- 
leyans,  might  not  be  recognised  by  law, 
except  that  in  a  suit  evidence  might  be 
given  that  he  exercised  a  certain  authority 
over  Roman  Catholics.  The  nation  might, 
if  it  pleased,  **  ignore'*  the  title,  and  re- 
fuse the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  admis- 
sion at  Court.  Private  individuals  might, 
if  they  liked,  have  the  bad  taste  to  address 
the  Cardinal  as  Mr.  Wiseman,  or  Nicholas 
Wiseman.  This  would  be  oflensive  enough, 
but  this  was  just  what  the  nation  as  a  body 
was  going  to  do.  But  would  this  course 
be  worthy  of  a  great  nation  ?  Would  it  be 
creditable  to  imitate  the  discourtesy  which 
would  be  considered  discreditable  among 
private  individuals.  This  great  nation,  by 
acting  as  it  did,  confessed  its  own  weak- 
ness; but  he  (Mr.  Hope)  repudiated  the 
idea  altogether  that  any  bull  from  the 
Pope,  or  any  pastoral  letter  issued  from 
the  Flaminian  Gate,  could  pull  down  the 
Crown  or  the  religion  of  England.  Let 
those  who  thought  so  be  fearful  if  they 
chose;  but,  for  his  part,  he  had  greater 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  far  greater  faith  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  moved  an  Amendment  and 
divided  the  House  upon  it,  had  he  thought, 
as  some  hon.  Members  appeared  to  think, 
that  the  Address  pledged  him  to  any  line 
of  conduct  opposed  to  liberty  of  consci- 
ence. But  though  he  did  not  conceive 
that  the  Address  at  all  embodied  the  spirit 
of  persecution,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
those  Members  who  considered  that  it  did, 
should  show  their  sincerity  and  consistency 
by  proposing  an  Amendment.  He  did  not 
find  either  in  the  Speech  or  in  the  Address 
any  such  principle  laid  down,  nor  any  allusion 
to  it,  nor  a  single  syllable  to  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (but  not  of 
the  Court  of  Rome),  he  could  not  heartily 
subscribe.  It  had  been  erroneously  imacin- 
ed  that  all  Protestants  were  against  the  Pa- 
pal measure,  and  all  Catholics  in  favour  of 
it.  That  all  Protestant^  were  not  against  it, 
had  been  shown  by  the  speeches  q£  ^Vvq 
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hon.  Members  for  Sheffield  and  Maidstone; 
and  that  all  Catholics  did  not  approve  of  it, 
he  was  there  to  hear  testimony.  Nor  did 
he  hesitate  to  call  it  an  aggression — not 
for  the  reasons  which  had  been  assigned 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  but  for  reasons  of  a  totally  different 
and  independent  character.  There  was  a 
distinction  between  the  English  and  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Churches  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Church 
of  Rome  in  Ireland  was  governed  by  canon 
laws,  not  derived  from  the  Pope,  but  from 
herself,  and  under  which  she  had  been 
happy  enough  to  be  placed  ever  since  the 
days  of  St.  Patrick.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  had  long  been 
in  a  most  anomalous  position.  Ever  since 
the  removal  of  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  codes  upon  the 
exercise  of  Roman  Catholic  discipline  in 
this  country,  there  had  been  raging  a  fierce 
and  unseemly  contest  between  the  prelates 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  second  order  of 
clergy  and  likewise  the  laity  on  the  other, 
the  point  in  dispute  being  the  management 
of  the  endowments  and  temporalities  of 
their  church.  The  whole  difficulty  was 
occasioned  by  the  doubt  which  had  arisen 
here — but  never  in  Ireland — whether  or 
not  the  Protestant  reformation  had  abro- 
gated the  rights  which  belonged  to  clergy- 
men and  laymen  under  the  ancient  canon 
law.  Of  course  the  prelates  maintained 
that  it  had,  and  their  opponents  that  it 
had  not:  and  therefore  each  party  was 
equally  solicitous  to  have  the  doubt — for  it 
was  nothing  more — resolved  in  its  own 
favour.  This  was  to  be  done  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  Rome.  Accordingly, 
for  many  years  past,  there  had  been  peti- 
tions and  counter-petitions  to  the  Holy 
See — the  prelates  petitioning  in  one  sense, 
— the  clergy,  monks,  Jesuits,  and  laity,  in 
the  other.  The  prelates  sought  to  main- 
tain over  their  clergy  and  spiritual  subjects 
an  unreserved  and  unfettered  jurisdiction 
— a  jurisdiction  not  restrained  by  canon 
law — an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  that  is 
to  say,  one  which  included  temporal  things 
as  well  as  spiritual  things  belonging  to  the 
Church.  Their  opponents  endeavoured  to 
obtain  at  Rome  the  denial  of  a  subjection 
so  galling.  It  was,  therefore,  true,  as  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sheffield  had  stated,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics here  had  petitioned  the  Pope  for  a 
hierarchy  of  their  own  election;  but  it  was 
equally  true  that  they  had  been  met  by 
counter-petitions  on  the  part  of  the  bishops, 

Mr.  C.  Anstey, 


praying  that  no  hierarchy,  to  be  elected  by 
the  clergy,  should  be  granted  to  England; 
that  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  ahonld 
not  be  applied  to  the  clergy  of  the  second 
order,  or  laity;  and  that,  instead  of  it,  an 
absolute  authority  should  be  vested  in  the 
bishops.  Owing  to  this  conflict  of  opin- 
ion, the  Pope  held  his  hand,  and  for  many 
years  did  nothing.  He  (Mr.  Anstey)  was 
now  speaking  not  merely  to  a  matter  of 
history,  but  to  a  matter  in  which  he  him- 
self had  been  an  actor.  In  1839,  for  ex- 
ample, he  had  been  instrumental  in  for- 
warding one  of  these  petitions  to  Rome  on 
the  part  of  the  laity,  and  to  that  petition 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
country  were  subscribed.  But  the  ques- 
tion had  been  especially  agitated  in  1837; 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  document  of 
that  date,  issued  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Six- 
teenth, professedly  founded  on  the  petitions 
of  the  inferior  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholics.  It  was  entitled 
Statuta  Proposita,  and  it  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  hierarchy  here  on  the 
basis  of  canon  law  and  free  election.  But 
it  expressly  denied  the  bishops  the  right 
to  territorial  titles,  on  the  ground  that  the 
state  of  things  here  did  not  call  for  such. 
The  clergy  unanimously  approved  of  and 
adopted  these  proposed  statutes.  The 
laity  were  delighted  with  them.  The 
bishops  alone  objected  to  them,  and  their 
objection  was  unanimous  to  a  measure 
which  would  for  ever  have  deprived  them 
of  the  desired  privileges  of  self  election 
and  uncontrolled  power  over  as  well  the 
temporalities  as  the  spiritualities  of  the 
church.  The  statuta  proposita  were, 
therefore,  withdrawn,  and  the  disgraceful 
contest  continued  down  to  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Cardinal  Wiseman — an  ap- 
pointment which  had  taken  by  surprise  all 
but  his  own  immediate  adherents — and 
was  believed  to  havo  been  obtained  from 
the  Pope  by  an  entire  misrepresentation  of 
Roman  Catholic  opinion  in  this  country. 
In  this  manner  was  a  hierarchy  now  estab- 
lished— without  election — without  law — 
and  invested  with  arbitrary  power  over  all 
clergymen,  secular,  regular,  and  Jesuit, 
and  also  over  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  laity  themselves  under  the 
name  of  government  ecclesiastical.  All 
vested  rights,  all  previous  canons,  all 
existing  usages,  were  swept  away,  and 
in  this  place  the  Cardinal  and  his  bishops 
were  to  make  what  ecclesiastical  ordinances 
they  would.    To  understand  the  effect  of 
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ihis  edict,  let  them  suppose  the  case  of  a 
Koman  Catholic  heir  of  the  founder  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel;  and,  as  such, 
haying  the  jiu  patronatus  hy  canon  law 
over  it.  That  canon  law  being  now  re- 
pealed, let  him  attempt  to  exercise  the 
rigbtof  patronage— exercised,  perhaps,  for 
centuries  by  his  forefathers,  and  his  bishop 
will  for  the  first  time  be  in  a  position  to 
defeat  it ;  and,  according  to  the  practice 
of  our  courts,  to  call  in  the  civil  power  to 
compel  the  ex-patron  to  obey;  for  Lord 
Mansfield  had  plainly  laid  it  down  that  a 
protected  religion  was  an  established  reli- 
gion, and  entitled,  as  such,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  courts  of  justice  in  enforcing 
its  own  by-laws  and  its  own  discipline. 
Now,  without  going  further,  was  the  edict 
not  a  manifest  aggression,  in  this  respect, 
upon  the  prerogative  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
the  rights  of  Her  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects ?  They  were  bound  to  restrain  it. 
He  believed  that  the  existing  law  was 
BufBcient  for  the  purpose;  but,  if  not, 
they  must  legislate.  Interfere  in  some 
vay  they  must.  Otherwise,  speaking  de- 
liberately, and  as  a  lawyer,  he  warned 
them  that  the  Pope's  letter,  unannulled  by 
competent  authority,  would  become  law, 
or  gtuMt-law,  for  the  Roman  Catholics; 
and  so  far  for  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try, that  they  would  be  bound  to  take 
Botice  of  it  in  legal  suits,  as  in  the  ad- 
ministration, for  instance,  of  charity  funds, 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  :  for  by  the  course 
of  that  court,  which  was  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  all  Papal  briefs  and  bulls  are 
to  be  recognised  as  the  by-laws  or  ordi- 
Dances  of  the  Catholics,  by  which  they  re- 
ffulated  their  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  would 
be  an  extraordinary  spectacle  to  behold  the 
Queen's  Court  of  Chancery  occupied  in 
enforcing  a  Papal  edict  against  Her  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects,  and  compelling 
them  to  surrender  the  temporal  rights  iu 
obedience  to  its  mandate;  for  this  would 
be  precisely  the  case  with  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic patron  attempting,  as  he  had  just  now 
lupposed,  to  exercise  his  right  of  nomina- 
tion. Not  only  could  he  no  longer  enforce 
his  right,  but  the  bishop  would  be  hence- 
forth entitled  to  the  Queen's  writ  of  iu- 
j unction,  and  the  whole  prerogative  pro- 
cess of  Her  Chancery  to  prevent  its  exer- 
cise. Surely  this  matter  was  one  of  great 
importance.  Surely  the  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  interests  of  some  million  and 
a  half  of  persons — for  such  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  estimated  at,  were 


worthy  of  their  consideration;  and  all  that 
the  proposed  Address  assured  the  Crown 
was,  that  they  would  consider  them.  We 
have  no  choice  in  this  matter — we  must 
interfere.  If  we  do  not  annul  the  bull, 
we  acquiesce  in  it,  and  determine  to  enforce 
it,  or  else  we  propose  to  regulate  its  ac- 
tion. It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  the  matter,  and  advise 
Her  Majesty.  There  is  scarce  an  ancient 
Roman  CaUiolic  congregation,  whose  en- 
dowment is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
give  Her  Court  of  Chancery  the  jurisdiction 
to  entertain  a  suit  for  the  administration  of 
its  trusts;  and  in  such  a  suit  it  is  the  spiri- 
tuality that  is  the  principal  concern,  as 
drawing  the  temporality  after  it.  It  is 
thus  that  under  colour  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs those  of  a  purely  temporal  nature 
are  affected  by  this  bull,  and  that  this  bull, 
unless  annulled  or  restrained  in  some  man- 
ner now,  will  bind  the  temporal  courts 
hereafter.  In  the  case  of  a  dissenting 
charity,  it  was  well  observed  by  Lord  Mans- 
field (and  it  was  equally  true  of  Roman 
Catholic  charities),  that  the  spiritual  func- 
tion is  the  principal,  and  that  the  tempo- 
ralities follow  it,  even  as  the  gold  chain  of 
office  follows  the  function  of  mayor.  There 
remained  but  one  other  fallacy  for  him 
to  answer.  It  was  said,  that  this  was  at 
most  a  question  affecting  Roman  Catholics 
themselves,  whose  fault  it  solely  was,  if 
they  chose  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  their 
own  prelates;  and  that  it  was  not  for  Parlia- 
ment to  emancipate  them  from  that  undue 
influence.  The  objection  was  specious, 
but  unsound,  and  moreover  came  too 
late.  Had  they  not  over  and  over  again 
legislated  in  order  to  keep  down  un- 
due influence  ?  On  what  ground  did  they 
pass  the  statute  of  mortmain  ?  On  what 
ground  did  they  defeat  testaments  when 
obtained  under  circumstances  surrounded 
with  suspicion  ?  IIow  frequently  had  it 
been  held  by  the  court  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  fraud  when  a  legacy  has  been  left  to  the 
physician,  or  solicitor,  or  clergyman,  who 
attended  the  dying  moments  of  the  tes- 
tator; and  yet  how  natural  docs  not  a 
bequest  of  such  a  kind  appear  ?  If  there 
was  any  force  in  the  objection,  why  did 
they  interfere  between  the  labourer  and 
the  master  —  between  the  millowner  and 
the  factory  child  ?  They  were  told  then 
that  the  parties  were  free  agents — that 
they  were  contracting  parties,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that  there  was  no 
undue  weight  of  influence  on  one  side 
or  the  other.    But  they  answered  to  IVl'qA*^ 
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that  there  were  concessions  which  power 
and  wealth  always  wring  from  poverty  and 
weakness.  It  was  impossible,  spiritually 
speaking,  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these 
countries,  unless  they  passed  temporal  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  this  Papal  assumption, 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  this  bull. 
Submit  they  must  sooner  or  later.  It  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  bear  the  denial  of 
the  sacrament,  the  exclusion  from  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  Church  ac- 
corded to  her  members,  and  which  exclu- 
sion would  be  the  penalty  of  disobedience. 
It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Court 
of  Rome — a  wise  and  humane  poHcy — to 
take  external  difficulties — and  especially 
those  created  by  municipal  law — into  con- 
sideration. Where  these  are  of  magnitude, 
obedience  to  her  mandates  are  not  strictly 
enforced.  If  the  House  took  this  matter 
into  consideration  in  the  spirit  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  called  on  them 
to  consider  it,  they  would  do  well  not  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  barren  and  dull 
question  of  title.  It  would  be  for  them 
to  pass  under  review  those  securities  which 
were  guaranteed  on  the  Relief  Act,  involving 
as  they  did  the  whole  question  of  the  status 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  his  rights  and  his 
duties,  the  position  of  the  members  of  that 
communion  to  one  another,  and  towards  the 
State;  and  when  they  had  done  this,  they 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  thing^i,  and  not 
with  names.  But  whatever  legislation  you 
may  adopt  not  based  upon  those  principles, 
will  be  futile  to  effect  the  objects  which 
you  contemplate.  He  would  apologise  to 
the  House  if  he  entered  upon  a  matter 
somewhat  personal  to  himself.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  had  said 
that  in  1848  it  was  understood  that  an 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  was  going  to 
be  appointed,  and  that  it  was  well  known 
that  no  protest  had  been  made  against  it. 
Now,  a  protest  had  been  made  against  it 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for. the 
University  of  Oxford,  upon  the  occasion 
when  he  (Mr.  Anstcy)  introduced  a  Bill  to 
repeal  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  and 
then  he  made  a  statement  which  he  had 
still  no  doubt  was  true  at  the  time,  but 
which  subsequent  events  had  falsified. 
He  stated,  that  before  there  could  be  an 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  there  should 
be  an  hierarchy,  and  that  there  could  be 
no  hierarchy  without  clerical  election,  and 
a  defined  canon  law;  and  that  upon  those 
points  such  dissensions  and  difficulties  had 
arisen,  that  the  whole  matter,  which  he 
understood    had   been   in   contemplation, 
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had  been  postponed  sine  die.  That,  he 
even  now  believed,  had  been  the  Pope's 
determination  at  that  time;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  Roman  revolution  occurred, 
and  the  flight  to  Gaeta,  and  the  other 
deplorable  circumstances  connected  with 
those  events.  Maintaining,  as  he  hoped 
he  should  always  maintain,  the  deepest  re« 
spect  for  the  person  and  office  of  the  Pope, 
he  must  say  that  there  had  been  a  most  un* 
favourable  and  unfortunate  change  in 
his  subsequent  policy.  He  thought  it  was 
a  lamentable  thing  that  the  great  refor- 
mer of  1846  and  1847,  utterly  unmindful 
of  his  former  glories,  should  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  contemptible  and  reac- 
tionary camarilla  of  reactionaries  who  now 
occupied  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world. 
He  thought  he  could  defend  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  from  the 
charge  that  this  intended  creation  had  been 
notified  to  him  or  to  Lord  Minto,  and  no 
remonstrance  had  been  made.  He  believ- 
ed that,  far  from  Lord  Minto  being  made 
acquainted  in  1848  with  this  fatal  resolu- 
tien  of  the  Pope,  it  was  not  until  Cardinal 
Wiseman  went  to  Rome  last  summer  that 
it  was  finally  decided  upon.  There  was 
no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  it  was  then  left  to 
his  own  choice  whether  he  would  come 
back  vicar* apostolic  or  cardinal-archbishop. 
He  (Mr.  Anstey)  had  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity of  recording  his  sentiments  in 
favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  he  should  begin  the 
trade  of  persecution  upon  his  own  person 
and  upon  those  of  the  professors  of  his 
own  religion.  If  the  Ministers  proposed 
to  the  House  a  Bill  which  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  he  cared  not  what  might  be 
the  personal  consequences  arising  from 
those  of  his  own  faith,  and  affecting  his 
position — he  would  give  them  the  humble 
benefit  of  his  vote.  But  if  the  Bill  was 
reduced  to  the  barren  question  of  title,  he 
would  not  support  it,  neither  would  he 
support  any  portion  of  the  Bill  which  might 
relate  to  Ireland — a  country  the  position  of 
which  was  so  widely  different  from  that  of 
England — a  country  which  had  never  lost 
its  hierarchy,  or  accepted  a  new  one  from 
a  foreign  Power — a  country  which  had 
never  submitted  to  the  imposition  of  canon 
law  from  the  hands  of  any  pope  or  bishop 
or  vicar-apostolic,  but  which  had  beeu  so 
fortunate  as  to  retain  its  ancient  usages,  its 
jus  canonicum,  which  originated  in  the 
days  of  St.  Patrick.  If  there  were  to  be 
any  division,  he  would  give  his  vote  that 
night  in  favour  of  the  Address,  and  in 
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opposition  to  any  Roman  Catholic  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  PLUMPTRE  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Priend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  as  to  the  opinion  he  had  expressed 
respecting  the  present  position  of  affairs. 
He  nevej;  remembered,  during  the  whole 
course  of  a  long  public  life,  anything  which 
had  excited  so  lively,  so  deep,  and  so  in- 
dignant a  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the 
people  as  the  Papal  assumption.  He  must 
say,  and  he  did  so  with  some  regret, 
that  he  was  afraid  that  the  feeling  which 
had  been  so  loudly  and,  as  he  thought,  so 
justly  expressed  by  the  country,  had  not 
been  met  with  sufficient  strength,  and  in 
the  manner  that  had  been  expected,  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  go  further  on  this  point ;  but  he 
was  willing  to  wait,  and  he  hoped  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  this  country  would  wait, 
until  they  saw  the  Bill  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  pro- 
pose. He  hoped  it  would  be  calculated  to 
meet  the  case.  He  must  tell  the  noble 
Lord  that  if  the  Bill  were  not  such  as  had 
been  calculated  upon,  that  feeling  which 
had  been  already  expressed  so  strongly, 
would  show  itself  with  redoubled  ener£:y, 
and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  so.  He 
told  the  noble  Lord  that  he  might  depend 
upon  it  that  the  Protestant  people  of  this 
country  felt  themselves  in  no  ordinary 
situation;  they  were  influenced  by  no 
ordinary  feelings ;  they  considered  that 
their  highest,  their  best,  their  holiest  in- 
terests were  at  stake.  He  believed  that 
to  a  man  the  Protestant  people  would  show 
themselves  determined  to  act  in  a  legiti- 
mate and  constitutional  manner;  and  he 
hoped,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  that  they 
would  be  able  to  maintain  those  interests 
that  were  most  dear  to  them^  He  trusted, 
then,  to  find  the  noble  Lord  act  in  accord- 
ance with  those  professions  which  were  to 
be  found  in  his  letter  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Let  the  noble  Lord 
be  faithful  to  the  infinitely  important  trust 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  the  country  would 
go  with  him.  It  had  been  rumoured  that 
some  of  his  colleagues  were  not  agreed 
with  him  on  this  subject;  but  if  he  might 
be  permitted  to  advise  the  noble  Lord,  he 
would  say,  **  Get  rid  of  those  colleagues." 
The  country  had  no  desire  to  part  with  the 
noble  Lord,  but  there  might  be  one  or  two 
of  his  colleagues  whom  the  country  would 
not  be  sorry  to  part  with,  if  they  impeded 
bis  views.  He  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  feeling  that  now  prevailed  was  not 
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one  that  could  be  at  all  regarded  as  evan- 
escent. It  was  one  that  would  show  itself 
again  and  again,  and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  not  be  manifested  in  vain. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
said,  he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem* 
her  who  had  preceded  him  that  it  would  be 
better  to  refrain  from  any  remarks  until 
the  Bill  of  which  notice  had  been  given, 
came  regularly  before  them  for  discussion; 
but  this  he  desired  to  say,  that,  come  from 
whatever  quarter  it  might,  any  attack  made 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  in  his  place  in  Parliament  would 
to  the  best  of  his  power  oppose.  He  would 
do  his  utmost  to  repel  any  such  attack.  If 
the  measure  that  was  now  in  preparation 
should  be  carried  through  Parliament — for 
the  opponents  of  the  Catholics  were  strong, 
the  Catholics  themselves  were  weak-^then, 
he  said,  in  that  case  he  trusted  that  the 
Catholics  would  show  how  they  could  suffer 
with  dignity. 

Mr.  pagan  expressed  his  entire  dis- 
approbation of  the  speech  which  had  just 
been  delivered  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Youghal.  That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  enjoyed  the  deserved 
reputation  of  being  a  great  constitutional 
lawyer,  and  one  who  had  applied  himself 
much  to  ecclesiastical  law;  but  notwith- 
standing his  attainments  in  this  respect,  he 
(Mr.  Fagan)  differed  in  toto  from  him  in 
the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  said  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Court,  but  of  the  Church,  of  Rome.  This 
was  a  distinction  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  as  a  Roman  Catholic  he  repu- 
diated it  altogether.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  also  said  that  there  was  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land— that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  was  not  an  endowed  Church,  and 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land was  endowed.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England  being  endowed.  Nei- 
ther of  the  churches  were  endowed,  and 
this  fact  was  the  principal  reason  which 
induced  him  to  resist  the  proposition  of 
the  Government,  for,  as  neither  Church 
was  endowed,  the  Government  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  their  affairs.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  also  said 
that  the  canon  law  existed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  w<»"    gON^xn^^  Vj  wi 
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hierarchy,  and  that  hierarchy  had  never 
been  disturbed  ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  England  hcui  been  abolished,  and,  con- 
sequently, there  could  be  no  canon  law. 
The  principal  object  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  hierarchy  in  England  was  to 
introduce  the  canon  law.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  also  informed  the 
House  that  for  years  past  there  had  been 
conflicts  going  on  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  the  secondary  clergy; 
but  the  cause  of  those  conflicts  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  circumstance  that  the  clergy 
were  under  the  control  of  bishops  without 
any  canonical  institutions  and  regulations. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  not  made  out  any 
case  for  resisting  the  re-establishment  of 
the  hierarchy  in  England.  He  (Mr.  Fagan) 
had  been  ffiven  to  understand  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  to  have  those 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  them 
which  the  other  clergy  enjoyed,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  prevailing  excitement  in 
the  public  mind  had  prevented  Archbishop 
Wiseman  from  summoning  a  meeting  of 
the  various  bishops  for  that  purpose.  The 
lion.  Gentleman  who  had  seconded  the 
Address  had  asked  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members  of  the  House  not  to  enter  upon  a 
dbcussion  of  the  question  upon  the  present 
occasion.  He,  for  one,  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  follow  that  advice,  as 
lie  knew  the  prejudice  which  existed  in 
the  conntry,  and  probably  in  the  House, 
against  Roman  Catholics  ;  but,  whilst  the 
hon.  Seconder  of  the  Address  gave  this 
pacific  advice,  he  was  himself  the  person 
to  throw  the  apple  of  discord  among  them, 
BO  that  it  became  impossible  for  Roman 
Catholic  Members  to  pass  over  the  subject 
in  silence.  He  was  not  satisfied  that  the 
Address  should  pass  without  an  amend- 
ment being  proposed.  He  could  not  sepa- 
rate the  Adaress  from  the  notice  of  Motion 
which  had  been  given  by  the  noble  Lord. 
The  noble  Lord  had  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  penal  measure,  directed 
against  religious  liberty ;  and  connecting 
that  notice  of  Motion  with  the  Address, 
he  could  not  allow  the  debate  to  pass 
without  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  liberal  and  Catholic  Members 
of  the  House.  The  notice  of  Motion  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  given  was  totally  in- 
consistent with  his  oft-repeated  declarations 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  refuse  the 
recognition  of  titles  to  Roman  Catholic 
dignitaries.     He  (Mr.  Fagan)  did  not  ap- 
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prebend  that  the  measure  of  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  anything  but  an  impotent 
conclusion;  but  at  the  same  time  it  could 
not  be  regarded  in  any  othqr  light  than  as 
an  attack  upon  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord,  who 
had  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  maintenance 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  should  permit 
a  bigoted  outcry  to  be  the  foundation  for 
coercive  measures.  The  Roman  Catholics 
as  a  body  denied  that  the  present  move- 
ment was  to  be  traced  to  any  foreign 
interference  whatever.  The  Pope,  al- 
though the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  States, 
only  claimed  a  spiritual  power  in  other 
countries;  and  it  had  been  admitted  over 
and  over  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  also  by  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  should  be  independent  of  all  other 
Powers,  on  account  of  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy which  he  exercised  over  the  subjects 
of  so  many  foreign  States.  He  regretted 
that  some  strong  measure  had  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Members 
of  the  House  to  show  that  they  were  not 
consenting  parties  to  the  Address. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  if  a  stranger  en- 
tered the  House  he  would  be  sure  to  ima- 
gine that  they  were  a  set  of  ecclesiastics 
met  to  discuss  some  Church  question.  No 
notice  had  been  taken  of  any  other  matter. 
It  appeared  to  him,  from  the  discussion, 
and  from  the  difference  of  opinion  expres- 
sed by  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  that 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  what  the  measure  was.  He 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  sentiments  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Shefiield,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  thousands  in  this  country,  when 
they  came  to  refiect  on  the  true  state  of 
the  question,  would  wonder  how  they  could 
have  been  so  led  away.  He  maintained 
that  not  one  argument  used  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  had  been  met  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  or  the  Member  for  East 
Kent.  Nor  had  any  one  asserted  that  he 
had  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  he  were  to  judge  from  the  Speech 
of  Il^r  Majesty,  no  danger  would  arise 
from  the  proposed  measure : — 

"  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  my  ear- 
nest desire  and  firm  determination,  under  God's 
blessing,  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  religious 
liberty  which  is  so  justly  prized  by  the  people  of 
this  country." 

He  took  that  to  be  the  ground  on  which 
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tbe  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  would  be 
founded.  They  had  38  bishops  and  18,000 
clergymen  to  maintain  the  faith,  besides 
14,000  belonging  to  dissenting  institutions; 
and  what  ought  to  be  the  danger  if  these 
men  did  their  duty  ?  He  must  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maid- 
stone, that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
power  of  the  State  being  called  upon  to 
support  the  Protestant  religion.  If  it  could 
not  be  maintained  without  the  power  of  the 
State,  it  must  be  weak  indeed  in  argu- 
ment, and  its  foimdations  could  not  be 
solid.  When  he  referred  to  the  power 
which  the  Protestant  Church  had  in  this 
country,  to  the  number  of  its  advocates, 
and  to  the  amount  of  its  funds — for  that 
was  an  important  point — it  did  appear  to 
him  that  the  present  outcry  placed  the 
country  in  a  numiliating  position.  He 
would,  however,  postpone  any  further  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject  till  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  which  the  noble  Lord  intended  to 
bring  forward,  being  firmly  determined,  at 
the  same  time,  to  do  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  resist  every  measure  which  sa- 
voured of  persecution.  But  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  noble  Lord,  whom  he  had 
followed  for  years  as  the  great  advocate 
and  champion  of  religious  liberty — he  could 
not  believe  that  at  this  time  he  would  so 
far  sully  his  character  as  to  introduce  any 
measure  which  would  be  of  a  persecuting 
nature ;  and,  be  it  remembered,  that  any 
measure  of  coercion,  however  trifling  it 
might  be,  would  be  a  measure  of  persecu- 
tion. There  were  one  or  two  other  para- 
graphs in  the  Speech,  to  which  he  would 
refer,  as  well  as  one  or  two  omissions,  of 
which,  he  thought,  he  had  good  right  to 
complain.  And  first,  he  must  say,  that  he 
observed  with  regret  fully  one-third  of  the 
Speech  was  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of 
foreign  countries.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  were  occupying 
their  time  more  with  the  affairs  of  foreign 
countries  than  with  their  own ;  and  it 
would  be  much  better  if  tlieir  time  and 
their  talents  were  more  taken  up  with  do- 
mestic affairs.  There  was  one  expression 
in  the  Speech  in  which  he  certainly  could 
not  agree.     It  was  this — 

"  I  am  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  inform 
you  that  the  German  Confederation  and  the  Go' 
Temment  of  Denmark  are  now  engaged  in  ful- 
filling the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  and  thereby 
patting  an  end  to  hostilities  which  at  one  time 
appeared  full  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe." 

NoWy  wa3  there  any  man  in  England  who 


would  tell  him  that  he  was  satisfied  to  see 
Austria  in  possession  of  the  free  town  of 
Hamburg — a  town  which  had  enjoyed  its 
freedom  for  more  than  three  centuries — 
against  the  protest  of  its  inhabitants.  Yet 
they  had  allowed  Austria,  supported  by 
Russia,  to  do  this ;  and  the  English  Min- 
ister, by  signing  the  protocol  to  which  the 
Speech  referred,  had  confirmed  that  op- 
pression, and  had  given  force  to  those 
united  Powers  to  overwhelm  the  liberties 
of  Germany,  while  the  protests  of  Hanover 
and  of  Hamburg  were  held  to  be  of  no  use 
or  value  whatever.  He  trusted  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  lay  all  the  correspondence  on 
this  subject  before  them,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
whole  transactions.  If  he  were  rightly  in- 
formed, Prussia  complained  that  she  had 
been  sacrificed  by  England  to  the  interests 
of  Austria.  He  granted  that  there  might 
be  certain  portions  of  the  claims  of  Den- 
mark which  deserved  our  assistance ;  but, 
looking  at  the  results — seeing  that  the 
Austrians  were  in  possession  of  Hamburg, 
and  that  the  liberties  of  continental  Eu- 
rope were  in  danger — ^he  could  not  say  that 
there  were  any  reasons  for  congratulation 
upon  the  subject.  There  was  another  sub- 
ject which  had  given  him  more  satisfaction 
— he  referred  to  the  paragraph  which  pro- 
mised a  reform  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Much  as  he  advocated  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reduction  in  taxation,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  considered  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  inflicted  heavier  taxation  than 
that  which  was  required  by  the  taxation  of 
the  country.  The  amount  of  the  one  they 
knew,  but  the  extent  of  the  oppression  of 
the  other  was  unknown.  The  amount  of 
property  that  was  sacrificed,  the  number  of 
individuals  who  were  sacrificed,  or  who  lin- 
gered out  their  miserable  lives  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  justice  which  never  came,  was 
beyond  all  computation.  They  might  learn, 
if  they  would,  from  those  offshoots  of  their 
empire,  the  United  States,  how  to  deal 
with  this  question.  They  had  had  the 
good  sense  to  abolish  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery altogether;  and  that  measure  pro- 
mised to  be  attended  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects.  There  wero  other  measures, 
of  which  he  highly  approved,  such  as  a 
system  of  registration,  by  which  a  transfer 
of  property  would  be  more  easily  effected. 
But  he  regretted  that  nothing  was  said  on 
the  subject  of  taxation.  They  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  to  find  re- 
lief from  some  of  their  most  ojj^rea&U^ 
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taxes ;  but  he  found  no  such  hopes  held 
out  either  by  the  mover  or  the  seconder  of 
the  Address.  Then  with  regard  to  reform, 
there  was  nothing  said,  though  he  gave 
the  noble  Lord  credit  for  being  willing  to 
introduce  a  measure  of  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  House,  which  he  said 
he  was  prepared  to  do  last  Session.  It 
was  stated  in  the  Speech  that  the  working 
classes  of  the  country  were  well  employed. 
He  supposed  Her  Majesty's  Government 
meant  the  manufacturing  classes,  for  he 
could  state  that  that  remark  did  not  apply 
to  the  agricultural  classes.  He  knew  that 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk  the  average 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  were 
from  seven  shillings  to  eight  shillings  per 
week;  and  he  believed  that  in  Wilts  and 
Dorset  and  other  counties  it  was  even  be- 
low that  sum.  But  he  admitted  that  the 
manufacturing  classes  were  well  employed; 
and  he  urged  that  now  while  they  were 
80,  and  while  there  was  a  lull  in  political 
agitation,  the  House  and  the  Government 
ought  to  consider  whether  they  did  not 
owe  a  measure  of  justice  to  those  intelli- 
gent bodies,  the  artisans  and  workmen  in ; 
these  towns,  to  consider  whether  such  men 
had  not  been  deprived  of  the  rights  which 
the  constitution  gave  them,  and  whether  the 
time  was  not  now  come  when  they  ought  to 
extend  the  suffrage  to  them,  and  afford 
them  that  participation  in  the  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country  which,  by  the 
constitution,  they  were  entitled  to.  Only 
one-sixth  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
country  elected  the  Members  of  the  House, 
which  imposed  taxation  not  only  upon  their 
own  constituents,  but  upon  the  remaining 
five-sixths  who  were  the  main  sources  of 
the  country's  wealth — who  were  most  in- 
terested in  good  government,  and  who, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  a  larger  share 
than  others  in  the  management  of  the 
country,  instead  of  which  they  had  no 
share  at  all.  Was  that  justice  ?  Did  it 
become  a  people  who  claimed  to  be  the 
most  wise  and  enlightened  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  they  should  conthiue  a 
system  which  had  been  condemned  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world  ?  for  there 
was  not  a  portion  of  Europe  which  had  not 
established  a  wide  and  liberal  system  of 
suffrage,  till  the  brute  force  of  Austria  and 
Russia  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
He  entreated  the  noble  Lord  to  consider 
this  question.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
difficulties  existing  in  the  Cabinet.  He, 
for  his  part,  cared  not  who  the  Members 
of  the.  Cabinet  might  be,  but  he  wished 
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the  noble  Lord  to  redeem  the  pledges 
which  he  gave  the  country  in  1830.  On 
the  occasion  of  bringing  forward  the  Re- 
form Bill,  the  noble  Lord  stated,  that  if 
that  measure  did  not  secure  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  country,  he  would  bring 
forward  other  measures  that  would  do  so. 
Now,  he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord,  were 
they  much  better  than  they  were  before  ? 
There  was  another  matter  to  which  he 
would  refer — the  Bible  monopoly,  which 
he  considered  was  disgraceful  to  this  coun- 
try. Her  Majesty,  in  answer  to  the  ad- 
dresses which  some  time  ago  were  present- 
ed to  Her,  desired  Her  people  to  consult 
their  Bibles  as  their  surest  safeguard 
against  Popery;  while,  all  the  time.  Her 
Majesty,  by  Her  Royal  patent,  limited  the 
printing  of  the  Bibles  to  certain  indivi- 
duals and  public  bodies  that  were  interest- 
ed in  keeping  up  the  price  of  the  Bible. 
Could  anything  be  more  inconsistent  than 
that  ?  Then,  again,  he  wished  they  had 
some  assurances  that  the  colonial  system 
would  be  revised.  Last  year  he  gave  the 
noble  Lord  credit  for  the  able,  manly,  and 
constitutional  speech  he  had  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  colonies,  and  this  year  they 
heard  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject. 
Why  was  this  ?  Were  the  complaints  of 
the  colonists  less  loud,  or  were  they  less 
founded  in  justice  ?  Was  there  a  single 
colony  that  was  not  complaining  ?  And 
yet  there  was  not  a  word  said  upon  this 
subject.  He  consoled  himself,  however, 
for  this  and  other  omissions  with  the 
concluding  paragraph  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  capable 
of  containing  all  that  he  was  asking  for. 
Her  Majesty  said — 

"  To  combine  the  progress  of  improTcment 
with  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  your  constant  care." 

That  was  all  he  asked  for.  He  wished  re- 
form to  be  carried  out  in  a  quiet  and  tem- 
perate manner,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
result  would  be  more  beneficial  to  all  par- 
ties, and  that  they  would  never  be  re- 
quired, as  in  some  other  countries,  to  try 
back  in  their  reform.  The  Speech  went 
on — 

••  We  may  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  that  we 
can  pursue,  without  disturbance,  the  course  of 
calm  and  p«aceable  amelioration." 

If  that  were  so,  why  not  extend  the  suf- 
frage— why  not  remove  the  injustice  that 
was  now  infiicted  upon  such  large  numbers 
of  their  fellow-men  ?  He  trusted  that,  under 
these  words,   the  noble  Lord   meant  to 
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bring  forward  some  measure  of  progress 
which  would  meet  his  expectations.  The 
Speech  concluded — 

"  We  have  erery  cause  to  bo  thankful  to 
Almjghtj  God  for  the  measure  of  tranquillity 
and  happiness   which   has  been   vouchsafed  to 


us. 


He  also  thought  they  had  cause  to  be 
thankful,  and  he  trusted  that  their  grati- 
tude would  find  expression  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  their  fellow-subjects,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  them  satisfied 
with  the  Government,  ready  to  appreciate 
every  valuable  measure,  and  to  repudiate 
and  put  down  everything  that  was  danger- 
ous to  the  safety  of  the  State.  In  that 
case  they  would  not  require  a  standing 
army  of  100,000  men.  On  this  subject  he 
wished  Her  Majesty  would  recall  to  mind 
the  answer  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  when 
asked  where  were  her  forces  to  resist  the 
Spanish  ^rmada,  answered,  that  her  sub- 
jects were  her  guards;  on  them  she  de- 
pended, and  to  them  she  looked  for  sup- 
port. Let  Her  Majesty  act  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  half  of  the  present  unne- 
cessary and  useless  establishments  might 
be  disbanded,  which  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  classes  in  the  country. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  regretted 
to  have  heard  one  of  his  hon.  Friends  from 
the  county  of  Kent  state  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  Now,  he  begged 
to  say  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  that  was 
not  the  expression  of  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country.  For  his  own  part  he 
heartily  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  noble 
Lord,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  his  coUeagues. 
One  scabbed  sheep  spoiled  the  whole  flock, 
and  therefore  the  sooner  they  were  all  of  them 
swept  off  the  Treasury  henches  the  better. 
He  imputed  all  that  had  happened  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Papal  aggression  to  those  who 
were,  he  might  say,  under  the  noble  Lord's 
command — he  alluded  to  Earl  Minto,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  others.  The  noble 
Lord  had  talked  of  his  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion, and  that  alarm  and  indignation  had 
extended  to  the  country  at  large — but  who 
was  the  cause  of  it  ?  Why,  the  noble  Lord 
himself  and  his  party  !  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  was  full  of  hopes  and  promises 
with  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  in- 
terests; but  they  reminded  him  of  the  old 
Baying,  that  while  the  grass  was  growing 
the  cow  might  starve.  Well,  he  (Colonel 
Sibthorp)  had  recently  come  from  an  im- 
portant coonty,  where  he  had  made  himself 


acquainted  with  the  opinions,  feeling,  and 
sufferings  of  that  great  and  important  body 
— the  agricultural  interest — the  owners, 
occupiers,  and  ill-paid  tillers  of  the  soil. 
But  there  was  scarcely  a  word  in  the 
Speech  about  that  suffering  interest.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  Speech  was  not  the 
Speech  of  Her  Majesty,  but  of  the  Minister, 
and  that  Minister  one  of  the  Russell  family, 
one  whose  ancestors  had  thought  every- 
thing of  agriculture,  and  encouraged  it. 
But  he  was  sorry  that,  in  their  descendants, 
they  had  left  a  miserable  remnant.  When 
the  Speech  should  go  down  into  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  it  would  occasion  no  dis- 
appointment, for  they  had  never  entertained 
hopes  of  what  such  a  man  as  the  noble 
Lord  would  do :  they  agreed  with  him 
(Colonel  Sihthorp)  that  the  sooner  they 
could  get  rid  of  him  the  better  it  would  be 
for  every  interest.  With  regard  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
let  them  go  down  to  the  city  he  had  just 
left,  and  they  would  soon  find  what  was 
thought  there  of  free  trade,  and  of  that 
which  he  did  most  strenuously  condemn — 
that  fraud  upon  the  public  called  a  "  Glass 
House"  — the  "Crystal  Palace"  —  that 
accursed  building,  erected  to  encourage 
the  foreigner  at  the  expense  of  the  already 
grievously  -  distressed  English  artisan. 
Would  to  God — he  had  often  wished  it — 
that  a  heavy  hailstorm  or  a  visitation  of 
lightning  would  but  a  stop  to  the  further 
progress  of  that  work  !  Their  property, 
their  wives  and  families  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  pickpockets  and  whoremongers 
from  every  part  of  the  earth.  Oh,  it  would 
be  a  beautiful  sight !  There  was  a  charm- 
ing building,  and  there  would  be  the  most 
entertaining  recreation  provided.  This  was 
another  specimen  of  the  encouragement  of 
free  trade.  How  much  money  had  been 
fooled  away  upon  this  experiment  he  did 
not  know;  but  he  apprehended  that  his 
right  hon.  Relation  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  not  feel  very  comfortable 
upon  the  subject  at  the  present  moment. 
The  noble  Lord  had  given  notice  of  a  Bill 
with  regard  to  the  Papal  aggression;  but 
he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  anticipated  very  little 
good  from  that.  He  believed  it  would 
prove  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan;  that  the 
noble  Lord  meant  to  do  nothing,  and  that 
his  intention  was  to  succumb  to  that  party 
without  whose  aid  he  could  not  retain 
office  another  week.  There  were  the 
humble  observations  which  he  had  to  offer. 
He  would  not  oppose  the  Address;  but  let 
it  "go  off."     He  venerated  his  Sover<i\^w^ 
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but  upon  Her  Ministers  he  looked  with 
supreme  contempt. 

Mr.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  said, 
that  with  respect  to  the  paragraph  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech   respecting  the    Papal 
aggression,   ne  should  reserve  his  obser- 
vations upon  that  subject  until  he  had  heard 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  measure  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  proposed  to  intro- 
duce. He  should  then,  as  a  true  Protestant, 
vigilantly  watch  it,  and  jealously  obserye  it 
on  account  both  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
and  Roman  Catholics;  for  he  greatly  feared 
the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
might  again  come  under  discussion  in  that 
House.     Passing  from  that  topic,  he  came 
next  to  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
which  was  also  of  vital  importance;  it  was 
in  these  word^  :    "  The  state  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures    of  the  united 
kingdom  has  been  such  as  to  afford  general 
employment  to    the   labouring    classes." 
Now,  if  this  were  meant  to  include  the 
agricultural  labourers,  he  (Mr.  G.  Berkeley) 
must  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  he  dif- 
fered from  the  assurance  it  conveyed:  for 
he  perfectly  well  knew  that  there  was  a 
dearth  of  employment,  and  the  greatest 
possible  distress  experienced  at  this  moment 
throughout  the  counties  of  England.     The 
hon.  Member  wKo  seconded  the  Address 
had  congratulated  them  upon  the  flourishing 
state  of  trade,  and  the  prospects  of  agri- 
culture.    Now  he  (Mr.  tx.  Berkeley)  hap- 
pened to  hold  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a 
ffreat  and  important  county,   Suffolk,  and 
m>m  a  locality  in  that  county  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  last  Ses- 
sion,  when  he  stated  that  great  distress 
prevailed  therein,  and  that  he  believed  it 
was  increasing.     On  that  occasion  he  was 
met  with  cries  of  disbelief  from  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  House.     But  what  was 
the  state  of  the  agricultural  population  in 
that  district  now?     He  spoke  of  the  union 
of  Bosmere  and  Claydon.  It  appeared  that 
in  1849  the  inmates  of  the  union  numbered 
267;    in  1850,  333;  and  in  1851.  480; 
whilst  there  were  60  additional  applications 
for  admittance  to  the  union  house  within 
the  last  week.     He  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  statement,  because  it 
came  from  a  district  where,  if  agriculture 
were  prosperous  at  all,  a  good  saniple  of 
that  prosperity  would  be  found.     He  re- 
gretted that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Speech  of  Her  Majesty  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  the  tenant-farmer — the 
suffering  condition  in  which  he  now  was, 
and  the  oppression  to  which  he  was  sub- 


jected through  the  application  to  him  of 
the  income  tax.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  state  of  the  tenant-farmer  did  call 
for  the  earliest  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  provided  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  throw  the  agricultural  interest 
completely  overboard,  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion as  they  did  in  the  past.  One  other 
topic  to  which  he  would  allude  was  that 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose— namely,  the  situation  of  the  colonies. 
He  trusted,  before  the  Session  was  over, 
that  that  also  would  come  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House;  for  he  believed  there 
was  not  a  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
who  had  borne  so  much  wrong,  and  that 
so  patiently,  as  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
the  colonies. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  seconded  the  Address,  congratu- 
lated the  people  of  the  country  upon  the 
improved  prospect  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures. Now  he  happened  to  live  in 
Ireland  in  a  manufacturing  district,  and 
the  only  improvement  that  had  taken  place 
in  that  branch  of  industry,  was  the  build- 
ing of  a  chimney  150  feet  high,  which 
would  vitiate  and  corrupt  the  air  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  improvement  in  agri- 
culture consisted  in  the  depression  of  nis 
tenants  and  those  of  other  proprietors. 
Thousands  of  poor  were  constantly  leaving 
their  native  land;  his  servants,  his  tenants, 
his  very  maid-servants,  had  left  the  coun- 
try :  in  fact,  nobody  who  had  either  talent, 
beauty,  or  ability,  would  stay  at  home. 
In  the  Cellbridge  Union  the  number  of 
paupers  was  increased  from  1,500  to 
2,400,  and  there  was  a  general  demand 
for  the  increase  of  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion for  the  helpless  and  utterly  indigent, 
which  vastly  increased  the  rates.  With 
such  a  state  of  things  they  had  no  great 
reason  to  congratulate  the  united  kingdom 
upon  its  growing  prosperity.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield,  that  if  such  a  Bill  as  that  pro- 
posed to  be  introduced  were  passed,  that 
It  would  bo  a  disgraceful  proceeding.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  nation 
could  be  so  confused  and  shaken  of  its 
wisdom,  as  to  believe  that  a  great  body  of 
people  would  tamely  submit  to  bo  prevent- 
ed from  the  free  choice  of  their  religion — 
to  think  that  the  Roman  Catholics  could 
be  scattered  about  like  chaff  as  they 
pleased.  It  was  said  that  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  tolerated ;  and  one  Gentleman,  a 
Member  of  that  House,  recently  used  that 
phrase,  and  this  additional  one,  that  the 
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Roman  Catholics  had  better  take  care  that 
they  were  not  driyen  out  of  Ireland.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  and  he  amongst  the 
number,  would  rather  give  up  all  their 
property,  and  lose  their  liyes,  than  that 
the  Bill  should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
Thank  God  the  people  of  Ireland  had  out- 
grown chicanery,  and  exhibited  no  want  of 
Christianity  or  of  religion.  They  would 
nerer  submit  to  penal  laws,  and  this  was 
not  the  age  for  an  experiment  such  as  that 

? reposed  upon  their  intellect  or  passions, 
'he  Act  of  1829  was  intended  as  a  settle- 
ment of  a  great  question,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  moye  in  a  retro- 
grade direction.  He  could  only  charac- 
terise the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
bead  of  the  Goyemment  as  an  after-dinner 
effusion.  He  should  like  to  know  how  any 
man  had  any  right  to  wantonly  criticise 
and  abuse  the  religion  of  his  neighbour  as 
the  noble  Lord  had  done.  Could  they 
with  any  decency  tell  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, when  they  came  oyer  to  the  great 
Exhibition,  that  they  were  idolaters,  and 
deseryed  to  be  stigmatised  and  reprobated? 
The  noble  Lord  in  his  letter  denounced  the 
Catholic  rites  as  mummeries  of  superstition 
— that  was  not  a  charge  against  English, 
Irish,  or  Scottish  Catholics  only,  but 
against  Catholics  throughout  the  world. 
When  the  noble  Lord  talked  of  Catholic- 
ism contracting  the  mind  and  enslaving 
the  soul,  he  ought  to  haye  called  to  mind 
the  productions  of  Fenelon,  Metastasio, 
and  an  hundred  other  great  writers  who 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Was  it 
in  their  works  that  such  doctrines  could 
be  found  ?  Why,  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  great  complaint  was  that  the 
Catholic  religion  extended  the  mind,  and 
preyented  it,  therefore,  from  being  en- 
slayed.  It  was  impossible  that  it  could 
enslaye  the  soul,  because  the  soul  was 
an  essence.  The  noble  Marquess  who 
moyed  the  Address  alluded  to  ciyil  and 
religious  liberty;  but  of  what  use  was  such 
allusion,  if  they  undermined  that  liberty 
by  their  acts — if  they  sent  a  firebrand 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other? 
He  would  ask  whether  Roman  Catholics 
did  not  live  in  peace,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness before  this  agitation  arose  ?  Were 
they  to  have  that  peace  now  destroyed? 
If  the  people  were  to  be  continually  in- 
tuited by  letters  and  penal  laws,  the  Go- 
yemment could  never  expect  peace  in  the 
country,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  hoped  in 
God,  while  such  things  lasted,  they  never 
would  and  never  should.     On  Friday,  the 


7th  February,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  intended  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  prevent  the  assumption  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  titles  in  respect  of  places  in 
the  united  kingdom.  The  hon.  Member 
would  give  the  noble  Lord  notice,  that  he 
would  move  that  the  words  '*  united  king* 
dom"  be  erased  from  the  Bill,  and  the 
words  "England  and  Scotland,"  inserte4 
in  their  place;  and  he  would  also  express 
his  determination  to  divide  the  House  on 
every  stage  of  the  Bill,  if  necessary,  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  that,  before  the 
debate  concluded,  there  were  passages 
of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  upon  which 
the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom  must  feel  it  to  !)• 
their  duty  to  make  some  remarks.  In 
respect  to  the  great  subject  of  excitement 
at  the  present  moment  throughout  the 
united  kingdom,  the  House  had  been  told 
that,  on  Friday  next,  a  Bill  was  to  be  in* 
troduced  which  was  to  have  particular  re* 
ferenco  to  that  question.  He,  for  his  own 
part,  was  willing  to  reserve  his  opinion 
until  then.  But  he,  for  one,  could  nol 
blame  the  head  of  the  Government  for 
bringing  the  subject  prominently  forward 
for  discussion,  with  a  view  to  early  legisla^ 
tion,  which  he  thought  was  so  necessary 
in  reference  to  that  important  subject.  He 
would  offer  no  remarks  in  opposition  to  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken;  bol 
he  must  be  allowed  to  tell  him,  that  thii 
was  not  a  question  between  Catholic  luid 
Protestant,  because  some  of  the  most  emi^ 
nent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Peers  had 
taken  exactly  the  same  view  which  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  taken.  We  had  been  before  this 
aware  of  the  respected  names  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Beaumont ;  and  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  with  him  in  an- 
other  place  that  evening,  he  would  have 
heard  another  Roman  Catholic  Peer,  wiik 
great  eloquence  and  great  effect,  taking  the 
same  side  of  the  question.  This  question 
he  (Mr.  Bankcs)  admitted,  when  applied 
to  Ireland,  must  be  viewed  as  having  the 
effect  of  an  ex  post  faeto  law.  But  still 
it  was  not  one  in  which  it  could  fairly  be 
viewed  as  Protestant  arrayed  against  Ca« 
tholic.  He  would  feel  a  difficulty  in 
voting  upon  this  question,  especially  as  re* 
garded  Ireland,  if  he  thought  it  could  only 
be  viewed  as  Protestant  against  Catholic ; 
but  conscious  that  such  was  not  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  matter  was  placed,  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  thiat  ^«At 
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that  was  conformable  to  the  opinions  of 
many  respectable  Catholics  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland.     He  now  wished  to  allude 
to  another  subject,  and  to  afford  to  the 
noble  Lord  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
what    the    Government  intended    to    do 
in  respect  to  that  portion   of  the  com- 
munity   which    he    (Mr.    Bankes)    more 
particularly  represented,   and    in  respect 
to  whom  the  noble  Lord  had  a  second 
time   advised   Her   Majesty  to  refer,    as 
being  still  distressed,  and  of  being  still 
deserving  of  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
House.     It  was  observable  that  when  the 
subject  of  agricultural  distress  was  last 
mentioned   by  Her  Majesty,   there  were 
many  who  took  exception  to  the  mode  in 
which  that  distress  was   referred  to;   for 
Her  Majesty  was  then  advised  to  state 
that  with  regret  she  heard  of  complaints 
from  the  agricultural  portion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.     It  was  thought  by  some 
that  the  advice  was  not  very  good  or  kind 
which  induced  Her   Majesty,   at  a  time 
when  it  was  known  that  the  distress  was 
real  and  not  frivolous,  to  speak  no  other- 
wise than  in  those  terms  to  which  he  had 
alluded.      But  he  gave  the  Government 
credit  in  then  believing  that  this  distress 
was   only  of  a  temporary  character,  and 
that,  perhaps,  it  was  magnified  by  the  fears, 
rather  than  the  real  feelings,  of  that  por- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  people.     But,  after 
a  lapse  of  twelve  months,  he  again  listened 
to  a  Royal  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
heard  that  same  distress  alluded  to,  and  no 
longer  passed  over  in  the  expression   of 
words  that  seemed  somewhat  contemptu- 
ous.    That  distress  was  spoken  of  now  as 
real,  though  the  noble  Lord  did  not  think 
it  necessary,    by    the   adoption    of    any 
measure,  to  assuage  it.     He  asked  the 
noble  Lord  to  put  himself  in  the  position 
of  those  who  for  more  than  twelve  months 
had  been  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties 
and  distresses,   and  then,  when  we  were 
again  commencing  another  career  of  twelve 
months,  with  the  same  appearance  of  dif- 
ficulties and  of  distress,  to  say  whether  he 
was  content  to  sit  on  the  seat  which  he 
now  occupied,  and  to  put  off  those  whose 
interests  were  thus  compromised  with  no 
better  assurance  than  his  hopes,  which  it 
appeared  were  founded  solely  on  the  pros- 
perity of  other  classes.     It  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  prosperity  of  other  classes 
in  the  community  was  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  own;  but  that  connexion 
was  not  of  the  same  intimate  character  as 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  tbose  laws 
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which  that  House  had  thought  fit  to  abro- 
gate.  It  was,  then,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  prosperity  of  other  classes 
of  the  community  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest should  flourish  also.  The  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturing  interest  would,  no 
doubt,  operate  upon  those  who  were  to 
supply  them  with  their  food;  but  if  that 
supply  of  food,  instead  of  being  drawn  from 
the  labourers  of  our  own  country,  as  under 
former  laws,  was  derived  from  foreigners, 
the  case  became  widely  different,  and  the 
hope  could  not  be  so  reasonably  indulged 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  would  lead  soon,  or  even  ulti- 
mately, to  that  of  the  agricultural  class. 
The  paragraphs  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
relative  to  agricultural  distress  were  as 
follows : — 

"  I  have  to  lament,  however,  the  difficulties 
which  are  still  felt  by  that  important  body  among 
my  people  who  are  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
But  it  is  my  confident  hope  that  the  prosperous 
condition  of  other  classes  of  my  subjects  will  have 
a  favourable  effect  in  diminishing  those  difficulties, 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture." 

Now  no  representative  of  the  agricultural 
interest  ever  denied  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  one  class  was  connected  with  the 
other.  What  they  said  was,  that  the  con- 
nexion between  agriculture  and  commerce 
was  now  no  longer  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  stood  before  the  com  laws  were  re- 
pealed. The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  would  not  complain  of  his 
(Mr.  Bankes)  now  obtruding  the  com- 
plaints of  those  classes,  which  the  noble 
Lord  himself  felt  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing into  Her  Majesty's  Speech  a  second 
time  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  dur- 
ing which  every  one  of  the  prophecies  of 
Her  Majesty  Ministers  had  failed — every 
one  of  those  convictions  on  which  they 
ventured  to  tell  the  House  that  they 
should  rest  their  hopes  and  confidence  on 
the  measures  of  Government.  The  agri- 
cultural Members  were  content,  perhaps 
too  much  so,  to  listen  to  those  prophecies, 
if  not  with  hope,  at  least  with  patience. 
They  were  told  last  year,  that  the  country 
was  in  an  experimental  condition,  and  that 
they  had  had  no  right  to  come  to  conclu- 
sions before  the  experiment  had  been  fully 
tested.  They  were  obliged  to  satisfy  those 
whom  they  represented  as  well  as  they 
could;  they  tested,  he  thought  not  with 
any  unreasonable  pertinacity,  the  feelings 
of  the  House  on  some  fitting  occasions, 
and  finding  that  they  were  in  a  minority 
they  did  not  obstruct  the  course  of  business. 
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but,  indeed  throughout  the  whole  Session, 
subjected  themselves  to  some   degree   of 
obloquy  as  being  inattentive  to  those  in- 
terests that  they  were  sent  to  that  House 
more  peculiarly  to  watch  over.      They  did 
not  entertain  the  hopes  which  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  cherished,  but  they  gave  them 
credit  for  themselves  believing  that  they 
had    reasons    for    that    confidence,    and 
waited   patiently    for   the   result.      That 
result  was  another  Speech  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty, admitting  in  stronger  terms,  not  the 
distress,  but,  the  difficulties  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest.     He  asked  the  Government 
whether  they  thought  it  becoming  in  them 
to  wait  another  twelve  months  to  see  whe- 
ther those   difficulties  would  become  dis- 
tresses; and  if  they  should,  whether  they 
would  wait  another  twelve  months  then  to 
see  whether  those  difficulties  and  distresses 
would  become  ruin.      In   some   parts   of 
the  kingdom  he  believed  that  it  was  not 
far  from  that  at  present.    The  harvest  had 
been  very  unequal  through  the  kingdom; 
in  the  particular  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  represented,  he  believed  the  harvest  was 
by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  were  not  then  in  a  state  of 
utter  ruin,  nor  were  the  labourers  in  a  very 
bad  condition;  but  were  they  to  wait  till 
utter   ruin   befell   the   yeomanry  and  la- 
bourers ?      Those    classes    were    in    the 
highest  degree  desponding  and  alarmed, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  Speech  now 
delivered  which  tended  to  lessen  that  feel- 
ing.    He  had  no  doubt  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  regret  these  difficulties; 
he  believed  there  was  no  warmer  friend  to 
the   agricultural   interest   than  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
that  he  would  be  most  happy  if  it  were  in 
his  power  to  give  that  fixed  duty  which  he 
once   proposed,    and  which  he  somewhat 
unjustly  accused  Members  on  that  side  of 
the  House  of  rejecting.     Depend  upon  it 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  we 
must  have  it,  for  the  agricultural  interest 
were  now  in  that  condition  that  some  relief 
must  be  afforded  to  them,  and  he  did  not 
know   how  it  could  be  so  effectually  af- 
forded in  any  other  way  as  by  an  import 
duty.      He  called  upon  the   noble    Lord 
to  tell  them  what  was   the   remedy  that 
he  was  prepared  to  offer  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest.    There  was  a  surplus  in  the 
revenue :  all  other  classes  were  said  to  be 
prosperous.    This  important  interest  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  depression  and  distress 
— from  ^his  surplus  then,  if  other  remedies 
were  not  permitted,  he  claimed  relief,  and 


he  assured  the  noble  Lord  that  from  his 
hands  it  would  be  gratefully  received. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  rejoiced  to  find  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  have  a  division  on  the  question  of  the 
Address,  and  that  that  Address  is  likely 
to  be  passed  by  the  House,  if  not  unanim- 
ously, at  least  with  very  general  consent, 
and  without  any  Amendment  being  pro- 
posed. I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  various  topics  which 
have  been  touched  upon  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  have  spoken,  and  1  will  take  the 
order  in  which  the  topics  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Queen's  Speech  for  the  sake 
of  convenience.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  began  by  regretting  that 
it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  make  so  much  reference 
to  our  relations  with  foreign  Powers.  With 
reference  to  the  principal  topic  that  is  there 
mentioned,  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  us 
that  the  hostilities  between  Denmark  and 
Germany  that  have  for  some  time  been 
carried  on  in  Schleswig-Holstein  were  of 
the  greatest  importance,  not  only  as  threat- 
ening danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  but 
as  also  interfering  materially  with  the  com- 
merce of  this  country;  and  1  cannot  think 
that  my  hon.  Friend  has  to  learn  that 
those  differences  that  have  subsisted  are  in 
fair  course  of  adjustment,  and  that  at  least 
the  danger  of  hostility  which  hung  over  us 
is  likely  to  be  averted.  I  cannot  but  re- 
joice myself  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
and  I  hope  that  the  endeavours  that  were 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  near  me  to  re- 
present to  the  contending  parties — to  the 
one  not  to  enter  into  hostilities  or  to  con- 
tinue those  hostilities,  and  to  the  other,  to 
adopt  measures  of  conciliation,  have  not 
been  abortive,  and  that  the  danger  of  hos- 
tilities which  so  long  hung  over  us  is  likely 
to  be  removed.  But  mv  hon.  Friend  went 
on  to  say  that  this  country  should  not  have 
permitted  Austria  to  undertake  certain 
measures — should  not  have  allowed  her  to 
occupy  Hamburg  with  her  troops,  and  to 
act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  freedom 
of  Europe.  1  really  think  that  complaint 
is  most  inconsistent  with  the  former  com- 
plaint. The  first  complaint  was,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  interfered  be- 
tween foreign  Powers ;  but  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  listened  to  the  latter 
complaint,  we  should  now  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  some  of  the  principal 
Powers  in  Europe.  Our  course  has  not 
agreed  with  either  of  these  proposals;  wo 
have  used  our  influence  in  the  manner 
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which  we  thought  might  tend  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe,  both  in  these  and  in 
other  cases,  and  very  important  they  wore. 
With  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  various 
States  of  Germany,  we  have  not  thought 
it  our  duty  to  interfere  in  any  way;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  as 
being  the  maintenance  of  a  ^eat  Power 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  harmony  there,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance;  and  we  do  hope  that  while 
that  great  empire  maintains  its  power,  the 
various  States  that  form  the  confederacy 
may  not  only  preserve  those  constitutional 
liberties  which  they  have  noWheld  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  but  that  their  institu- 
tions may  be  rendered  still  more  favour- 
able to  liberty.  Such  is  our  wish  and  our 
prayer  for  the  welfare  of  Germany;  but  we 
do  not  consider  ourselves  bound  to  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  40,000,000  of  peo- 
ple. We  feel  satisfied  that  they  will  ob- 
tain that  freedom  and  power  to  govern 
themselves  which  they  seek.  The  next 
topic  to  which  I  shall  advert  is  that  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down  has  spoken ; 
but  though  I  agree  in  the  sympathy  which 
he  has  expressed  for  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, and  have  advised  Her  Majesty  to 
use  those  expressions  to  which  he  has  ad- 
verted, I  fear  I  must  widely  differ  in  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  has  come.  Sir,  I 
hold  so  far  with  his  views,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  but  a  little  way,  that  I  should  have 
wished  the  transition  with  respect  to  the 
com  laws,  the  transition  from  an  extremely 
vigorous  and  exclusive  system  to  one  of 
complete  ^eedom  of  imports,  had  been  less 
abrupt  than  it  is.  I  believe,  myself,  that 
if  in  1840  or  1841  this  House  had  adopted 
either  the  measure  which  we  proposed 
then,  or  a  measure  similar  to  that  which 
we  adopted  in  1846,  that  either  of  those 
measures  continuing  the  duty  for  some 
years  would  have  prepared  the  agricultural 
interest  for  that  complete  free  trade  which 
now  subsists.  Sir,  I  certainly  feel  for  the 
difficulties  and  distresses  under  which  tho 
agricultural  interest  now  suffers,  for  it  is 
an  interest  which  must  always  be  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  the  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity of  the  country;  but  while  I  say 
thus  much  1  should  be  deceiving  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  if  1  were  to  say 
that  1  think  that  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  in  1840  or  1841  would  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  permanent 
duties  on  agricultural  produce.     I  believe 
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that  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing classes,  would  have  led,  perhaps  be- 
fore this  time,  to  some  such  law  as  we 
now  have.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  mj 
opinion  decidedly  is,  that,  with  respect  to 
corn,  you  have  adopted  a  system  which  is 
consonant  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  which  tends  to  the  material  hap- 
piness of  the  country,  and  that  will  add  to 
its  political  and  moral  tranquillity.  I  be- 
lieve that  if,  instead  of  proposing  in  1846 
the  abrogation  of  the  corn  laws,  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  day  had  endeavoured  to 
maintain  to  the  last  hour  the  continuance 
of  these  laws,  that  they  would  have  failed 
in  that  object,  and  that  whatever  advantage 
the  agricultural  interest  might  derive,  or 
might  be  supposed  to  derive,  from  the  sys- 
tem which  then  prevailed,  they  would  have 
failed  to  retain,  but  in  losing  it  they  would 
likewise  have  lost  to  the  Government  and 
the  Parliament  of  this  country  a  great 
portion  of  the  attachment  of  the  nation; 
and  that  it  have  would  have  been  not 
only  a  loss  of  the  corn  laws  to  the 
ngricultural  intorest,  but  that  it  would 
also  have  been  a  loss  to  the  authorities 
of  this  country  of  much  of  that  respect 
and  regard  which  they  ought  to  possess. 
1  therefore  cannot  think  that  we  have 
adopted  a  plan  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  interests  of  the  country.  1  have  never 
pretended  to  say — though  others  thought 
that  they  had  reason  sufficient,  which  cer- 
tainly 1  never  thought  that  1  had,  to  say—^ 
that  a  particular  price  of  wheat  would  pre- 
vail at  a  particular  month  or  year.  There 
always  seemed  to  mo  to  be  too  many  cir- 
cumstances, too  many  elements,  to  enter 
into  that  question  of  price  for  anybody 
even  to  pretend  to  perceive,  certainly  for 
some  years  to  come,  what  would  be  the 
particular  price  of  any  article.  I  have 
never  founded  the  course  which  1  have 
taken  on  any  other  consideration  than  this 
— that  if  there  is  a  great  manufacturing  and 
a  great  commercial  population  in  a  very 
thriving  condition,  and  a  population  accus- 
tomed to  consume  great  quantities  of  food, 
and  if  they  can  obtain  it,  and  more  es- 
pecially meat  and  the  more  costly  articles 
of  food,  that  those  who  are  close  at  hand, 
those  who  are  cultivating  the  soil  as  the 
next  neighbours,  and  in  tho  immediate 
vicinity  of  those  who  make  this  demand, 
cannot  fail  ultimately  to  prosper  from  the 
continuance  of  that  prosperity.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  agricultural  interest  Is  totally 
to  depend,  as  1  think  the  com  laws  induced 
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them  to  depend,  chiefly  on  the  immediate 
price  of  wheat  in  any  particular  month  or 
any  particular  year.     It  may  he  perhaps 
that  the  continuance  of  these  laws  induced 
the  fanners  of  this  country,  and  the  owners 
of  land  in  this  country,  and  especially  in 
particular  parts  of  it,  to  look  too  much  to 
the  wheat  crop  as  the  source  of  their  re- 
muneration.    Now  these  great  changes  in 
the  laws  cannot  fail  to  he  accompanied  hy 
great  changes  in  hahits  and  manners;  and  in 
the  adaptation  of  different  soils  and  climates, 
no  douDt  great  changes  will  take  place  with 
respect  to  agriculture;  hut  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see,  as  my  hon.  Friend  who  has 
seconded  the  Address  to-night  has  shown 
you,  that  with  this  large  population  well 
employed,  you  would  increase  the  demand 
for  meat.     My  hon.  Friend  has  told  you 
that,  at  Glasgow   I  think  it  was,  some 
30,000  more  oxen  went  to  market  in  one 
year,  than  had  gone  one  or  two  years  before. 
That  is  merely  a  sample,  which  will  show 
you  that  agricultural  productions  must  be 
in  increased  demand,  if  you  can  by  your 
laws,  or  rather  by  the  remoyal  of  laws  of 
prohibition  and  monopoly,  obtain  a  satis- 
factory and  prosperous  state  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interest.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  talks  of  this 
being  the  second  year  in  which  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  landed  interest  have  been  men- 
tioned.    But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
1836,  and  again  in  1837,  there  was  a  low 
price  of  wheat — a  price  as  low  as  the  prices 
that  have  lately  prerailed — and  I  think 
that  on  both  those  occasions  mention  was 
made  in  the  Speech,  or  immediately  after- 
wards, of  the  distress  of  the  agricultural 
interest.     Therefore  1  cannot  believe  that 
any  law  you  could  pass,  or  any  such  mea- 
sure as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
hinted  at,  would  secure  the  agricultural  in- 
terest from  prices  being  occasionally  too 
low  to  be  remunerative.    But  there  are  two 
circumstances  which  at  the  present  time 
influence  prices.     It  has  always  happened 
that  when  there  has  been  a  great  dearth  of 
any  article,  and  when  there  have  been  very 
high  prices  at  particular  times,  that  those 
high  ])rices  have  always  caused  a  very  in- 
creased production,  and  that  increased  pro- 
duction  has  again  produced    cheapness. 
Cheapness  has  again  produced  increased 
demand,  and  the  price  has  thus  again  re- 
turned to  something  like  its  usual  rate. 
Now  in  this  country,  in  1847,  we  were 
suffering  very  much,  and  France  was  like- 
wise suffering  from  a  very  high  price  of 
food;  although  we  had  a  good  harvest  in 


this  country,  in  France  the  harvest  was 
extremely  deficient;   and  we  know,  both 
from  the  accounts  of  the  French  wheat  and 
flour  that  came  to  this  country,  and  from 
the  complaints  of  the  farmers,  that  they 
with  their  protective  system  were  in  a  state 
of  great  and  imexampled  depression.     But 
the  system  that  we  have  adopted  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole.     It  must  be  con- 
sidered as  affecting  very  many  articles  of 
manufactures,  and  many  articles  of  agricul- 
ture; and  Parliament  must  be  prepared  to 
decide,  if  the  question  should  be  brought 
before  them,  whether  that  system  is  founded 
on  sound  principles  or  not.     I  remember 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  introducing  practically,  and 
therefore  somewhat  timidly,  changes  with 
respect  to  certain  articles  of  manu^ctures, 
he  took  the  article  of  gloves,  and  for  a  long 
while  nothing  was  more  frequent  in  this 
House  than  complaints  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  gloves  could  not  make  gloves  so 
good  or  so  cheap  as  the  French  manufac- 
turers; that  they  must  be  totally  ruined, 
and  we  were  implored  to  wear  bad  gloves, 
and  dear  gloves,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
manufacturers  of  Yeovil  and  other  places. 
Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  listen  to  these  com- 
plaints;    and    it    happened,     fortunately 
enough,  that  the  glove  interest  was  not  so 
powerful   an   interest   as   to   induce    this 
House  to  depart  from  its  resolution.   Well, 
no  doubt  there  was  dissatisfaction  for  a 
time.     There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  complaints  then  made  were  ill-founded; 
but  what  do  I  hear  at  the  present  day, 
some  twenty-five  years  after  that  law  came 
into  effect?     Why,   I  hear    from  trust- 
worthy persons,  from  persons  resident  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  that  the  manufac- 
ture never  was  so  flourishing  as  now  at 
Yeovil ;  that  the  country  people  eight  or 
ten  miles  round  are  askea  to  furnish  la- 
bourers and  members  of  their  families  to 
be  employed  in  the  glove  trade;  and  that 
these  gloves  that  we  were  told  could  not 
be  made  as  good  or  as  cheap  as  the  French 
gloves,  are  now  exported  to  France,  and 
find  a  ready  sale  in  that  country.     This 
may  be  a  small  example;  but  I  hope  it 
may  be  some  comfort  to  the  hon.  and 
leame4  Gentleman,  and   some  assurance 
that  the  system  which  we  have  adopted 
is    founded    on     sound    principles,    and 
is  one   to   which    we   shall    adhere.      I 
certainly  cannot  hold   out    to    the    hon. 
and  learned   Gentleman  any  expectation 
that  a  58.  duty  is  likely  to  be  established 
either  on  the  proposition  of  this  or  an^ 
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other  Government.  I  am  quite  sure,  put- 
ting aside  any  opinions  of  the  Members  of 
the  present  Government,  that  any  Mem- 
bers of  a  Government  sitting  on  these 
benches,  when  thej  came  to  investigate 
the  question — when  they  came  to  inquire 
into  the  opinions  and  dispositions  of  the 
people  of  this  country — would  shrink  from 
imposing  any  duty  on  the  import  of  corn. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  5s.  duty  would  be 
valued  by  the  farmers,  who  still  cling  to 
protection,  in  any  other  way  than  that  it 
was  a  symptom  of  a  return  to  a  system  of 
protection,  and  that  a  larger  duty  or  a 
sliding  scale  would  therefore  be  imposed. 
But  that  very  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  protection  would  alarm  all 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
present  system,  and  I  must  say  that  every 
account  which  I  hear  (although  it  refers  to 
the  dissatisfaction  among  the  occupiers  of 
land)  shows  that  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring 
people  never  had  such  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  they  have  now. 
From  some  calculations  at  which  I  was 
looking  to-day,  I  find  that  those  who  had 
12s,  a  week,  and  now  have  IO5.,  with 
their  I2s,  could  command  sixteen  loaves 
weekly,  and  with  their  lOs,  they  can  com- 
mand twenty-four  loaves  ;  that  those  who 
had  10^.  formerly,  and  now  have  85.,  with 
their  IO5.  could  command  thirteen  loaves 
weekly,  and  that  they  can  now  command 
nineteen.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
true  sample  of  what  is  the  general  state  of 
the  labouring  population  of  this  country. 
There  are  exceptions  in  certain  counties, 
but  I  believe  that  such  is  the  general 
state  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  the 
poor  now  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of 
bread,  and  that  they  have  at  the  same 
time  a  greater  remainder  from  their  wages 
with  which  to  purchase  sugar  at  the  di- 
minished price,  and  to  purchase  various 
other  articles  which  are  comforts  of  life, 
and 'which  they  could  not  obtain  before. 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  labouring  fami- 
lies now  have  fresh  meat,  which  for  many 
years  scarcely  was  at  their  table.  If  this 
is  the  case,  will  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  really  consider  what  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  do  who  said 'to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
*•  You  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
larger  command  over  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  than  you  ever  had  before, 
but  the  system  is  entirely  wrong,  and  you 
must    revert    to    another  system,   under 
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which  your  privations  were  great."  What 
chance  would  that  Government  have,  I 
will  not  say  of  carrying  such  a  measure, 
but  of  carrying  with  them  the  convictions 
and  esteem  of  the  people,  even  if  they 
had  success  in  carrying  such  a  measure 
through  Parliament  ?  I  believe.  Sir,  al- 
though the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  induced  me  to  go 
into  these  illustrations,  that  a  great  part 
of  those  who  were  favourable  to  protection, 
although  they  may  not  have  changed  their 
opinions,  though  they  think  that  the  sys- 
tem of  protection  was  a  wise  one  for  Uiis 
country,  have  come  to  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  in  any  Government  to 
attempt  to  revert  to  that  system.  I  pass 
now  to  another  question,  upon  which  a 
great  part  of  this  debate  has  turned,  and 
upon  which  there  has  been  much  discussion 
in  the  country  for  the  lost  few  months. 
And  in  doing  so  I  must,  of  course,  refer  to 
the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Shefiield,  who  began  this  debate, 
and  who  blamed  the  Government,  and 
blamed  me  more  especially,  for  the  part 
that  I  had  taken.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  he  approached  this 
question  with  great  pain,  and  that  it  was 
not  merely  from  compliance  with  custom 
that  he  used  these  words,  but  that  he 
really  felt  great  pain  on  this  subject.  Now, 
allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  I  think  his  pain 
would  be  diminished  if  he  would  not  fall 
into  that  way  of  supposing  that  some  mean 
motives  have  always  actuated  parties,  and 
the  leaders  of  parties,  in  this  country; 
and  if  he  would  admit  that,  though  they 
may  differ  in  opinion,  and  may  be  utterly 
mistaken,  they  may  have  somewhat  higher 
motives  for  their  conduct  than  he  at  pre- 
sent seems  willing  to  ascribe  to  them.  It 
really  must  be  painful  to  be  thinking  that 
none  but  very  low  motives  actuate  public 
men  ;  and  that  whether  the  country  is 
governed  by  men  of  one  party  or  another, 
a  mean  jealousy  or  a  hope  of  fleeting 
popularity  guides  them  ;  and  that  they 
have  no  other  or  better  motives  for  the 
course  which  they  pursue.  It  appears, 
according  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's statement,  that  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  proposed  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  their  disabilities,  that  a  great 
jealousy  immediately  arose  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  been  always  friendly  to 
that  measure.  Now,  that  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.     The  fact  is,  that  we 
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gave  at  that  time  the  utmost  support  to 
that  cmiDent  statesman  now  deceased, 
"who  was  taking  a  course  which  we  thought 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  this  country,  and 
he  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
support  which  he  received  from  us.  I 
remember,  during  one  of  the  debates  on 
that  measure,  some  Member  of  this  House 
taunting  others  for  having  changed  their 
opinions,  and  I  said  that  I  hoped  during 
the  whole  of  the  discussions  that  took 
place  on  the  Bill— the  Bill  of  1829,  there 
would  be  none  of  those  reproaches  for 
change  of  opinion  which  the  Members  who 
bad  spoken  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in.  When  we  saw  that  which  we 
had  always  thought  a  great  benefit  to  the 
country  proposed,  and  that  which  we 
thought  necessary  for  the  peace  of  Ireland 
about  to  be  accomplished,  our  course  was 
not  one  dictated  by  jealousy  that  it  was 
not  proposed  by  ourselves.  We  did  not 
claim  credit  for  any  extraordinary  pitch  of 
heroic  virtue,  but  we  had  that  feeling  that 
we  were  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  were  glad  to  see  it  proposed. 
So  with  respect  to  that  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  it  was  not  to 
make  political  capital  that  I  wrote  that 
letter,  but  because  I  entertained  the  senti- 
ments that  I  then  expressed ;  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
expression  to  them,  or  from  giving  pub- 
licity to  those  expressions.  Well,  then, 
perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
may  in  future  save  himself  some  of  that 
pain  which  he  has  felt,  if  he  will  take  a 
rather  more  charitable  view  of  others,  and 
thus  he  will  not  expose  himself  to  the  re- 
tort which  I  have  sometimes  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  to  those  who  throw  out  these 
reproaches,  namely,  an  observation  that 
was  made  by  the  great  Prince  of  Conde 
when  he  read  some  pamphlets  that  had 
been  written  against  himself  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  Retz.  He  said,  '*  These  gentle- 
men make  us  act  as  they  would  themselves 
act  if  they  were  in  our  places.'*  Well, 
now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  that  question, 
which  every  one  must  admit  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  public  during  the  last 
three  months  to  a  very  great  degree,  1 
must  say  that  I  cannot  at  all  take  the  view 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  takes  of  it,  and  which  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  most  sincerely  takes,  that 
this  was  a  mere  use  of  a  title — that  it  was 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference — and  that 
H  might  have  been  left  unnoticed.  I  own 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  it  implies  any 


ignorance  of  history  that  I  should  have 
taken  a  difl^erent  view.  On  the  contrary, 
I  consider  that  history  teaches  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  difibrent  countries,  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  —  properly  distinguished 
from  the  phurch  of  Rome  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman — that,  1  say,  the  Court 
of  Rome  has  for  ever  watched  opportunities 
of  making  aggressions,  and  of  making  ag- 
gressions not  on  the  spiritual  conscience, 
but  on  the  temporal  interests  of  the  king- 
doms with  which  it  was  concerned.  This 
history  teaches,  and  I  do  find  that  some  of 
the  greatest  friends  of  liberty — Sir  John 
Eliot  (from  whom  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans 
is  descended),  Pym,  Hampden,  Lord  So- 
mers,  and  John  Locke — all  of  these  men, 
friends  of  liberty  as  they  were,  had  a  great 
distrust  of  Papal  assumption  and  of  Papal 
aggression.  Well,  Sir,  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try? For  it  has  been  represented  as  if 
we,  the  Protestants  of  this  country,  and  I 
among  the  foremost  of  them,  were  all  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  rage  for  persecution, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  raising  a  cry  of 
bigotry  and  tyranny  against  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-men.  Now,  what  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case?  In  1791,  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  com- 
plete freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. In  1829,  they  obtained  complete 
freedom  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  have  all 
civil  employments,  with  trifling  exceptions. 
Since  that  year,  on  various  occasions,  al- 
terations have  been  made,  and  innovations 
introduced,  with  respect  to  our  laws,  fa- 
vourable to  the  Roman  Catholics.  With 
respect  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  pri- 
vileges granted  in  1829,  the  present  Go- 
vernment, at  least,  cannot  be  blamed  by 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  for,  whether  in  the 
Queen's  household  or  the  civil  administra- 
tion, or  on  the  bench  of  justice,  the  talents 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  acknow- 
ledged and  admitted  as  fully  as  those  of 
any  Protestants,  or  of  any  persons  holding 
the  opinions  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  having  offices  of  civil  employment.  At 
this  moment,  of  the  three  chief  judges  of 
the  courts  of  law  in  Ireland,  two  are  Roman 
Catholic.  With  respect  to  other  instances, 
we  have  been  blamed  rather  for  giving  to 
Roman  Catholics  precedence  and  titles 
which  Gentlemen  think  they  were  not  en- 
titled to.  One  instance  has  been  cited  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield, 
which  certainly  occurred,  but  of  which,  till 
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lately,  I  did  not  know  the  history,  namely, 
that,  in  the  Lord  Chamherlain's  depart- 
ment, it  was  stated  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Primate  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  had  precedence  at 
the  entree  at  the  Castle;  but  this  was 
found  to  be  the  act  of  a  subordinate  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department,  and  it  was 
entered  in  the  Gazette  quite  unusually, 
and  during  the  hurry  of  Her  Majesty's 
Yisit ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  the 
giving  to  Roman  Catholics  honours  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled.  With  re- 
gard to  other  cases,  I  am  prepared  to  avow 
and  to  defend  the  various  instances  in 
which  Roman  Catholics  have  received  more 
honour  and  more  favour  than  some  Gentle- 
men consider  they  could  fairly  claim.  But 
what  I  am  contending  for  now  is,  that 
there  was  really  no  reason  to  complain,  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  With 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
— with  all  tlie  civil  privileges  they  enjoy 
quite  as  much  as  Protestants — what  right 
have  they  to  complain  of  their  situation  ? 
Well,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  these  occur- 
rences, there  having  been  vicars-apostolic 
in  this  country  for  300  years — ^having  had 
vicars-apostolic,  and  nothing  but  vicars- 
apostolic,  during  the  reign  of  James  II., 
when  every  one  of  the  principal  councillors 
of  the  King  was  a  Roman  Catholic;  the 
feeling  seized  the  Court  of  Rome  to  issue 
a  sort  of  edict,  saying  that  this  country 
was  to  be  divided  into  an  archbishopric 
and  bishoprics.  And  the  chief  person  cre- 
ated by  these  orders  an  archbishop — and 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  of  all  other 
places! — in  his  letters  immediately  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  people  of  this  country, 
**  Wc  govern,  and  shall  continue  to  govern, 
the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Hertfordshire  !"  Sir,  was  that  a  spiritual 
change?  "  The  counties  of  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire!"  I  see  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men the  Representatives  of  these  counties 
opposite  to  me.  Were  these  counties 
merely  bodies  of  Roman  Catholics  ?  It 
must  be — indeed,  the  whole  wording  and 
construction  of  the  documents  appeared  to 
be  a  pretension  to  rule  those  counties,  and 
all  the  counties  of  England,  under  the 
whole  sway  of  this  new  hierarchy  of  bi- 
shops. I  might  have  been  mistaken 
in  this,  but  there  was  a  person  of  great 
eminence,  of  great  learning,  of  great  ta- 
lents, whom  we  all  have  to  deplore 
as  having  ever  left  the  Protestant  Church 
and  joined  the  Church  of  Rome — I  mean 
Mr.  Newman.    And    Mr.  Newman    said 
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there  was  scarcely  ever  an  instance  that 
had  happened  before  of  a  nation  which 
had  entirely  abandoned  the  Church  of 
Rome  returning  again  to  its  communion; 
but  he  was  happy  to  say  that  that  example 
had  occurred  in  England,  and  he  said  that 
the  English  people  had  now  returned  in 
obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  Why,  what 
does  that  mean  ?  If  the  Queen  had  come 
down  to  Parliament,  as  Queen  Mary  came 
to  Parliament,  and  had  declared  that  the 
time  was  come  when  the  nation  should  re- 
turn to  the  faith  and  to  the  obedience  of 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  concurred 
with  Her  Majesty,  and  had  passed  an  Act 
for  that  purpose,  there  could  hardly  have 
been  a  declai'ation  going  further  than  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Newman  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean.  But  beyond  this,  the  usual 
organs  in  this  country  and  in  France,  not 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  but  of  the 
party  of  ultramontane  Roman  Catholics — 
their  organs  proclaimed  that  this  was  an 
act  of  great  significance,  not  merely  for 
one  archbishop  and  twelve  bishops  to  be 
in  England,  but  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  all  the  existing  bishops  in 
England.  1  say  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
we  could  not  pass  in  silence  over  such  a 
pretension.  Now  I  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  if  it  had 
been  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  people 
of  England,  whether  we  should  not  have 
had  some  other  step  immediately  follow- 
ing? We  can  easily  imagine  that  step. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  state  what  it  would 
be  now.  But  I  believe  that  the  opinion 
which  has  been  given  so  generally,  nearly 
so  universally,  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  on  the  part  of  the  great 
majority  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  have  convinced  not  only  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  who  I  really 
believe  wish  no  such  step  to  be  taken, 
but  also  will  have  convinced  the  Court  of 
Rome  that  this  country  of  England  is 
clearly  not  a  Roman  Catholic  but  a  Pro- 
testant country,  and  that,  at  all  events,  in 
fact,  however  erroneous  Protestantism  may 
be — the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  Protestants.  Well,  if  such  be 
the  case,  and  such  be  the  effect  of  the  Ad- 
dress now  proposed  to  be  passed,  by  this 
declaration  of  itself  wo  shall  have  saved 
ourselves  from  many  attempts  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  that  would  lead  to  an  interference 
with  the  independence  of  this  country. 
But  I  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
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England,  generally,  did  not  wish  this  step 
to  be  taken.  In  looking  at  the  Papal 
documents,  1  always  find  that  the  vicars- 
apostolic  are  put  forward,  and  that  the  vicars- 
apostolic  wished  to  he  hishops  with  titles 
taken  from  sees  in  this  country ;  and  it 
appeared  that  certain  advantages,  certain 
powers  over  endowments,  and  certain  pri- 
vileges which  do  not  helong  to  vicars-apos- 
tolic would  have  belonged  to  them  if  they 
could  establish  themselves  over  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  bishops  in  these  sees — a  very 
good  reason  why  the  vicars-apostolic  should 
wish  to  claim  those  titles.  But  1  believe 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  lay  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  country,  although  when 
the  measure  was  taken  they  could  hardly 
repudiate  it — they  in  general  neither  wish 
nor  approve  of  it  at  the  present  time.  1 
have  oeen  assured  so,  not  by  Protestants, 
but  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Roman  Catholic 
priests  ;  and  1  believe  that  we  stand  now,  at 
all  events,  in  a  position  in  which  we  can 
take  measures  which  not  only  may  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Protestants,  but  which  will  he 
satisfactory  to  theloyal  Roman  Catholics  who 
wish  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  undiminished  and  unimpaired,  and 
who  dread  the  prevalence  of  ultramontane 
doctrines,  which  in  every  country  in  Europe 
have  been  formidable  to  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  any  regard  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Well,  Sir,  such,  I  believe, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  the  strong  feeling 
engendered  and  excited  in  this  country, 
and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  present  opinion 
of  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Kent  has  warned  me  that  in  dealing  with 
this  subject  I  should  beware  of  the  very 
strong  sentiments  which  are  entertained 
upon  it,  and  that  1  should  not  fall  short  of 
the  expectations  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  state 
that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  propose  mea- 
sures as  strong  as  my  own  convictions 
lead  me  to  consider  necessary.  I  shall 
not  yield  to  any  one  in  that  respect,  and 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  performing  any 
part  that  1  think  right.  But  I  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  introduce  measures  which 
1  think  at  all  go  beyond  the  occasion,  or 
which  would  in  any  way  trench  on  what  I 
think  due  to  the  reli^ons  liberty  of  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty  s  subjects.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 
I  shall  not  deem  it  necessary,  on  this 
occasion,  to  say  more  on  this  topic  than 
that  I  consider  the  present  authority  pos- 
sessed by  Parliament  is  fully  sufficient  to 


deal  with  the  whole  of  these  transactions, 
and  the  questions  arising  out  of  them.  I 
believe  that  the  specific  measure  I  shall  on 
a  future  day  propose  for  the  adoption  of 
this  House,  will  be  found  to  tend  to  the 
establisnment  of  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing among  all  the  various  classes  and 
professions  of  Christians  in  this  country. 
But,  Sir,  1  s)iall  not  attempt  to  go  beyond 
what  is  needed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Limerick  has  said  that  I  have 
grossly  insulted  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Now,  I  beg,  Sir,  to  deny  that 
1  ever  have  insulted  the  faith  of  Roman 
Catholics.  1  did  make  observations  which 
1  thought  justified  with  respect  to  a  party 
of  the  Church  to  which  I  belong.  I  do 
not  think,  whether  those  observations  were 
right  or  wrong,  that  1  am  to  be  precluded 
from  making  any  remarks  which  1  think 
just  with  respect  to  a  part  of  my  own 
Church,  because  Roman  Catholics  may  say 
that  these  observations  are  applicable  to 
them.  It  is  for  them  to  decide  whether 
they  think  these  observations  to  be  appli- 
cable to  them.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  that  I  applied  them  to  those  who  be- 
longed to  my  own  Church,  and  I  did  not 
speak  in  manner  or  words  any  stronger 
than  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  I 
reside.  With  respect  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  grave  question,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  state  on  Friday  next  what 
that  condition  appears  to  us  to  be,  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  remedies  where- 
with we  shall  propose  to  meet  it.  That 
measure  will  be  general  in  its  application 
to  the  whole  united  kingdom.  1  know  it 
has  been  doubted  whether,  after  what  has 
taken  place,  this  would  be  so.  I  know  it 
has  been  surmised  that  one  portion  of  the 
united  kingdom  would  be  excluded  from  it. 
But. such  is  not  the  fact.  It  never  has 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  Government 
to  observe  any  such  limitation.  We  have 
never  doubted  that  the  best  security 
against  such  aggressions  as  have  been  at- 
tempted was  to  be  found  in  the  loyal  and 
religious  feeling  of  the  whole  community 
of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  that  Parlia- 
ment would  feel  it  to  be  its  imperative 
duty  to  provide  for  the  protection  and  re- 
quirements of  those  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  arc  so  happily  es- 
tablished among  us ;  and  I  believe,  if 
there  is  anything  which  at  Rome  they  dis- 
approve, it  is  that  very  fact  of  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  of  this  country.  It 
is  that  of  which  they  disapprove  ;  it  is 
that  which  they  see  here  that  they  most 
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loathe  to  endure.  I  confess  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why,  when  the  position 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country 
was  so  advantageous  as  I  have  stated  it 
to  he,  and  as  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
to  have  heen — why  the  Court  of  Rome 
should  have  taken  this  course.  I  should 
he  the  last  person  to  attrihute  it  to  any 
personal  ill-will  towards  this  country  on 
the  part  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  I  stated, 
speaking  last  year  of  the  revolution  hy 
which  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  States 
was  overthrown,  that  I  lamented  that  a 
man  of  such  hcnevolent  intentions  should 
have  had  the  affliction  of  seeing  his  Minis- 
ter assassinated  as  he  was  passing  from 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  ohliged  him- 
self to  leave  the  seat  of  his  Government. 
I  really  felt  compassion  at  such  a  result. 
I  helieve  that  he  has  not  entertained  any 
ill-will  towards  this  country.  But  I  must 
own  that  the  difficulty  I  had  felt  to  ac- 
count for  the  part  he  had  subsequently 
adopted  in  reference  to  this  country  was,  I 
think,  a  little  lessened,  and  in  some  de- 
gree explained,  by  a  letter  afterwards 
addressed  to  myself  by  a  very  eminent 
Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  and  a  person 
hetter  qualified  than  most  men  in  England 
to  speak  with  authority  on  such  a  matter. 
I  allude,  Sir,  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
In  one  passage  of  the  letter  he  says — 
'*  There  is,  I  helieve,  a  party  in  Rome 
who  arc  the  declared  enemies  of  England, 
and  that  party  is  all-powerful  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Roman  Court."  This  being 
the  sentiment  of  so  high  and  qualified  an 
authority,  goes  far  to  explain  the  difficulty 
which  I  have  stated  at  first  had  arisen  in 
my  mind  to  account  for  the  proceedmgs 
of  the  Pope.  I  trust  that  these  feelings 
of  ill-will,  and  the  designs  to  which  they 
have  led,  will  now  be  obviated.  But  I  do 
trust,  whatever  may  be  the  case,  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  have  to  complain  of  in 
the  present  posture  of  the  afl^airs  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  consider — I  do  trust,  I 
say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  wrongs  we 
have  justly  to  complain  of  in  this  matter 
— and  I  feel  it  right  at  once  to  declare 
this  conviction — that  Parliament  will  not 
listen  to  what  I  hold  to  be  at  once  unwise 
and  almost  impossible ;  namely,  the  pro- 
position that  has  been  mooted  by  a  certain 
party  in  this  country  for  the  arrangement 
of  these  affairs  by  such  a  treaty  as  they 
denominate  a  **  concordat.'*  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  we  have  already,  in  our 
own  public  feeling,  our  own  polity,  our 
own  public  discussion,  and  in  the  existing 
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law  and  authority  of  Parliament,  sufficient 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  that  civil  and 
religious  freedom  that  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  are  so  earnest  to  main- 
tain against  all  aggressions  of  this  kind 
that  may  be  attempted  upon  them.  After 
all  that  has  arisen  to  call  forth  the  ex- 
pression of  that  feeling,  it  is  upon  that 
feeling  that  I  rely  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. It  is  on  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  those  institutions,  on  their  deep 
and  earnest  feeling  for  all  that  regards 
their  welfare  and  integrity,  that  I  look  for 
the  surest  protection  of  this  kingdom  from 
the  machinations  and  aggressions  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other  foreign 
Power,  spiritual  or  temporal,  whatever. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  In  the  disposition 
of  the  House  not  to  offer  any  amendment 
to  the  Address,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  trouhle  the  House  at  all,  had  I  not 
feared  that  my  silence  might,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  assenting  to  those 
views  which  the  noble  Lord  has  taken 
of  public  affairs.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment are  fully  authorised  in  calling 
upon  the  House  to  congratulate  Her 
Majesty  upon  the  discontinuance  of  hos- 
tile operations  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  not 
merely  hecause,  as  the  noble  Lord  has 
stated,  peace  has  heen  preserved,  or  even 
because  a  vexatious  interference  with  com- 
merce has  been  removed,  hut  because,  as 
the  House  will  always  do  well  to  recollect, 
wo  are  bound  by  treaty  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  a 
duty  is  probably  now  fulfilled  which  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  led  to 
consequences  very  serious  to  this  coun- 
try. Sir,  I  come  now  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  on  that  part  of  the 
Royal  Speech  which  refers  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  prevail  among  an  important 
body  among  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Sir, 
the  noble  Lord,  when  he  addressed  us,  and 
when  he  admitted  the  extreme  difficulties 
now  experienced  by  that  important  class — 
the  a;;ricultural  body — the  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  me  to  be  offering  almost  an 
apology  to  the  House  for  not  proposing 
that  fixed  duty  which  my  hon.  Friend  near 
me  somewhat  unexpectedly  introduced  into 
the  discussion.  But  while  the  noble  Lord 
deplored  the  distress  which  he  did  not  fore- 
sec,  and  the  continuance  of  which  he  ac- 
knowledges surprises  him,  I  am  really 
astonished  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  to  make  at 
least  this  inquiry — to  ask  themselves  how 
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it  is  that  a  body  of  men  distinguished  hj 
60  maeh  industry,  so  much  energy,  and  so 
much  enterprise  as  the  British  farmers — 
for  certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  producing  from  the  soil 
a  greater  quantity  of  produce  than  any 
fanners  in  any  other  country  have — 1  am 
surprised  that  the  noble  Lord  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  some  of  those  councils  in  which 
probably  they  have  pondered  over  the  con- 
tinued distress  of  the  agricultural  interest 
— I  am  surprised  that  they  did  not  ask 
themselves,  "  What  is  the  reason  that 
when  all  other  classes  of  the  country  are 
to  our  belief  flourishing,  that  this  class,  so 
numerous,  so  wealthy,  so  industrious,  and 
so  intelligent,  should  be  experiencing  this 
constant  and  continuous  depression  ?"  It 
might  then,  perhaps,  have  occurred  to  them 
that  there  must  be  some  deep  causes  in 
the  system  of  this  country  which  produced 
such  exceptional  but  such  particular  results; 
and  if  the  noble  Lord  had  remembered  that 
we  have  had  in  England  a  financial  sys- 
tem which  has  been  built  up  upon  the 
energies  and  resources  of  one  class  of  the 
country  in  particular,  and  that  that  class 
has  permitted  its  energies  and  resources  to 
be  thus  taxed  because  you  thought  fit  by  an 
artificial  system  of  legislation  to  secure  to 
it  a  market,  and,  on  the  average,  a  certain 
remunerative  return,  I  wonder  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  probably  that  peculiar 
system  of  finance,  when  the  artificial  com- 
pensation was  withdrawn,  might  have  occa- 
sioned this  depression  which  has  now  con- 
tinued so  long,  that  even  Ministers  aro  as- 
tonished, and  is  producing  effects  which 
must  ultimately,  I  am  convinced,  be  injuri- 
ous to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Now, 
Sir,  this  is  the  point  which  I  would  wish  to 
press  upon  the  noble  Lord;  for  what  is  the 
case  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers?  They 
say,  all  classes  but  one  important  class  are 
flourishing;  but  we  will  not  inquire  what  is 
the  reason  this  particular  class  is  depressed. 
We  cannot  penetrate — perhaps  we  wish 
not  to  penetrate — the  cause;  for  the  cause 
may  bo  this,  that  this  class  is  contributing 
the  capital  by  which  all  other  classes  are 
at  this  moment  flourishing.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  any  time,  we  should 
have  thought  that  that  was  a  happy  con- 
juncture when  a  Minister  could  come  for- 
ward and  say,  •*  We  have  a  rich  exchequer, 
we  have  a  community  generally  prosperous, 
one  class  alone  is  suffering,  but  that  is  an 
important  class,  on  whose  resources  we 
have  been  mostly  thrown,  and.  Sir,  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  Government  to  inquire 
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whether  we  can  relieve  that  class.**  I  have 
given  a  notice,  since  the  House  met,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  ask  the  House  dispas- 
sionately to  consider  whether  it  is  not  iu 
our  power  to  terminate  this  mysterious  and 
continued  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  therefore  1  will  not  to-night 
touch  upon  that  subject  further.  Last 
year  the  Government  noticed  the  com- 
plaints of  the  agriculturists  ;  this  year 
they  acknowledge  their  difficulties.  We 
get  on  :  this  is  the  age  of  progress;  for 
next  Session  remains  the  recognition  of 
our  ruin.  But  Her  Majesty  is  counselled  to 
express  her  confident  hope  that  the  pros* 
perous  condition  of  other  classes  of  Her 
subjects  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
those  evils.  Is  that  language  for  a  Minis- 
ter  to  use  ?  If  a  Minister  came  forward 
and  declared  a  confident  belief  that  those 
difficulties  would  be  remedied  and  pass 
away,  it  would  be  at  least  the  opinion  of 
the  Government;  it  would  be  the  test  of 
their  sagacity,  and  might  be  the  measure 
of  their  judgment ;  but  the  Ministry 
only  expresses  a  "confident  hope,"  which 
is,  at  the  best,  but  the  language  of 
amiable  despair.  They  don't  even  ven- 
ture to  express  a  **  belief,'*  as  they 
did  last  year,  that  those  difficulties  will 
pass  away;  all  the  Government  have 
tu  say  to  the  agricultural  interest  is, 
that  they  hope  these  difficulties  will  pass 
away.  I  leave  the  House  to  judge  if  that 
is  language  that  ought  to  be  addressed 
to  Parliament.  Last  year,  when  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  the  Government,  in 
the  month  of  February,  said  that  about 
the  end  of  March  agricultural  distress 
would  not  be  heard  of.  They  said  there 
were  indications  that  induced  them  to  be- 
lieve that  before  a  month  was  passed, 
'*  prices,**  as  they  called  them,  would  rise 
considerably.  The  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  other  House  spoke  with  the 
greatest  positiveness  on  the  subject.  He 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  any  continued  de- 
pression could  take  place — he  even  an- 
nounced, in  a  sort  of  prophecy  of  political 
economy,  that  no  further  importations 
could  occur.  1  am  not  at  this  moment 
placing  this  question  on  the  price  of  any 
article;  what  I  intend  to  do  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  next  Tuesday,  if 
I  have  the  opportunity,  is,  to  ask  tho 
House  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of 
the  agricultural  interest  to  our  whole 
system  of  taxation,  to  inquire  if  you 
have   not  gradually    eativV>\\9\\ed   \\\    \)>cv\% 
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conntrj  a  sjsteni,  fiscal  and  otherwiBe, 
which  has  raised  an  immense  revenue 
mainly  from  the  energies  and  resources  of 
one  class  of  the  productive  population  of 
this  country — whether  they  have  not  heen 
enahled  to  endure  that  hurden  because,  by 
artificial  laws,  you  supported  them  in  the 
great  stru^i^gle;  whether  you  have  not 
rashly,  precipitately,  without  due  consider- 
ation and  preparation,  destroyed  the  arti- 
ficial system,  and  left  the  artificial  burdens. 
I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
▼lew  the  question  in  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive aspect;  and  if  I  don*t  succeed 
in  discovering  the  cause  of  this  mysterious 
and  continued  depression  of  agricultural 
industry,  and  if  1  do  not  indicate  the  reme- 
dies that  ought  naturally  to  result  from 
that  investigation — remedies  demanded  by 
justice  and  counselled  by  policy — then  1 
will  never  attempt  again  to  support  that 
interest  to  which  1  am  indebted  for  the 
seat  1  hold.  It  is  on  that  point  I  mainly 
rose  to  address  you;  but  I  would,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  make  one  obser- 
vation on  the  interesting  subject  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  closed  his  observa- 
tions. The  noble  Lord  made  to-night 
what  I  will  classically — not  in  vulgar 
language — designate  the  apology  for  that 
letter  which  1  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which 
I  suppose  other  hon.  Members  hold  in  their 
hands.  I  confess  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  seem  to  be  entirely 
consistent  with  what  has  transpired.  This 
letter  I  consider  the  manifesto  of  a  Cabi- 
net. I  take  the  paragraph  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  in  connexion  with  this  letter;  for  1 
look  upon  it  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Cabi- 
net— as  the  matured  manifesto  of  the  Cabi- 
net—because 1  feel  convinced  that  no  indi- 
vidual, occupying  the  most  eminent  position 
in  this  country,  could,  in  a  moment  of 
levity,  have  signed  his  name  to  a  document 
of  such  surpassing  interest  and  awfiil  re- 
sponsibility. The  noble  Lord  was,  of 
oourse,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  all  his  colleagues  on 
this  great  subject,  even  if  they  were  not  at 
his  elbow  when  he  signed  his  name  to 
the  letter.  I  say,  "  this  great  sub- 
jeot,"  because  I  cannot  bring  myself,  1 
will  not  say  to  believe,  but  to  comprehend, 
that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wiseman  to 
A  pseudo— or,  not  to  use  an  offensive 
phrase — to  a  titular  archbisopric  in  Eng- 
land, could  have  produced  the  convulsion 
this  letter  occasioned.  I  will  not  say 
that,  because  1  remember,  not  at  a  very  re- 
mote period,  the  noble  Lord,  gratuitomly 
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and  uncalled-for,  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Protestant  people  of 
England  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  should  not  be  called 
by  episcopal  titles  taken  from  any  city  or 
town  in  the  kingdom.  That  I,  of  course,  be- 
lieve was  also  a  mature  opinion,  for  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  noble  Lord  would  make 
a  haphazard  observation  on  so  delicate 
a  topic,  without  the  subject  having  en- 
gaged his  long  and  serious  reflection.  That 

\  was  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  a  very 
few  years  ago,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
comprehend  why  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Wiseman  to  the   titular   archbishopric  of 

,  Westminster  should  be  the  sole  cause  of 
this  letter,  in  which  the  noble  Lord  states 
that  the  late  aggression  of  the  Pope  is 
insolent  and  insidious.  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
bound  to  state  my  opinion,  which  1  have 
stated  elsewhere,  that  I  don't  think  the 
aggression  of  the  Pope  was  at  any  rate 
insidious;  I  think  it  was  a  frank  aggres- 
sion, frank  almost  to  indiscretion.  I  never 
knew  a  proceeding  more  free  from  the 
appearance  of  subtlety  and  covin.  What 
is  more,  we  all  knew  that  the  step  he 
took  was  expected.  I  don't  think  it  was 
insolent  or  insidious  to  do  that  which 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  only 
a  little  while  before  said  he  saw  no  harm 
in  the  Pope's  doing;  and,  therefore,  when 
the  noble  Lord  wrote  this  letter  I  think  he 
meant  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  to 
prevent  Dr.  Wiseman  from  being  called 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  This  is  the 
tone  and  these  are  the  terms  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  describes  what  has  occurred,  or 
is  occurring,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome  : — 

"  There  is  an  assumption  of  power  in  all  the 
documents  which  have  come  from  Rome— a  pre- 
tension to  supremacy  over  the  realm  of  England, 
and  a  claim  to  sole  and  undiTided  sway,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Queen's  supremacy,  with  the 
rights  of  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and  with  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  nation." 

That  is  a  great  subject  to  deal  with,  and. 
Sir,  1  do  not  think,  when  the  noble  Lord 
said  he  had  to  deal  with  anything  so  impor- 
tant as  that,  he  was  thinking  merely  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  in  England  did 
that  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  was 
daily  doing  in  Ireland  with  the  consent  of» 
and  with  honours  paid  to  him  by,  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  noble  Lord  himself.  No,  I 
think  the  noble  Lord  thought  the  time  had 
arrived,  from  information  which  no  doubt 
had  reached  his  ear,  and  from  thoughts 
which  had  long  oecnpied  hit  mind,  that  a 
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Tery  great  change  was  taking  place  in  the 
relatioDB  which  must  hereafter  Buhsist  he- 
tween  the  Crown  of  England  and  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  and  the  nohle  Lord  took  the 
occasion  of  this  last  drop  in  the  cup  to  adopt 
the  policy  which  probahlj  he  had  long  me- 
ditated. The  noble  Lord  has  determined 
to  solve  the  most  difficult  of  political  pro- 
blems. He  and  his  Government  are  pro- 
posing to  reconcile  the  due  observance  of 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  Queen,  which  lib- 
erties I,  for  one,  trust  will  not  be  impugned 
— he  is  about  to  solve  this  problem,  whe- 
ther, as  a  statesman,  he  can  reconcile  the 
due  observance  and  respect  of  those  civil 
and  religious  liberties  with  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  the  rights  of  our  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  the  spiritual  independence  of 
the  nation.  That  is  a  problem  that  may 
not  be  incapable  of  solution,  but  it  will  tax 
the  noble  Lord's  power  of  statesmanship  to 
the  utmost.  1  cannot  suppose  that  the 
noble  Lord  only  contemplates  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  merely  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics 
ft*om  styling  themselves  bishops  or  archbi- 
shops of  any  of  the  towns  or  cities  in  the 
Queen's  dominions;  he  cannot  be  about  to 
brJQg  in  any  such  measure  as  that , because 
then  he  would  not  have  been  justiOed  in 
stirring  up  the  passions  of  a  mighty  people 
— in  exciting  their  highest  and  holiest 
feelings — and  in  raising  in  this  country  a 
spirit  of  controversy  and  polemical  dispute 
which  recalls  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  end  of  which  none  of  us  may  live  to 
witness.  The  noble  Lord,  as  a  wise  and 
sagacious  man,  must  have  weighed  the 
consequences,  and  determined  to  introduce 
a  measure  to  meet  the  evils  that  have  been 
produced.  This  is  the  sort  of  measure  I, 
for  one,  expect  from  him  ;  but  if  he  only 
brings  in  an  insignificant  measure  like  that 
referred  to,  it  would  be  better  to  do  nothing, 
and  even  at  this  last  hour  to  endeavour, 
by  doing  nothing,  to  appease  the  excited 
feelings  of  some  portion  of  the  people.  But 
if  the  noble  Lord  is  prepared  to  do  a  great 
deal — ^if  he  be  prepared  to  attempt  to  solve 
the  grreat  political  problem  that  may  not  be 
incapable  of  solution,  but  which  no  Min- 
ister has  yet  solved — then,  indeed,  he 
may  have  been  justified  in  the  course  he 
has  taken — then  indeed  he  may  lay  claim 
to  the  reputation  of  the  character  of  a  great 
Minister.  Such  is  the  measure  he  must 
bring  in  to  authonse  the  course  he  has 
taken — such  is  the  measure  I,  for  one,  would 
hnmbly  support — such  is  the  measure  1  be- 
Jmwe  the  country  expects;  and  if  it  does 


not  receive  it  1  believe  the  opinions  of  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  on  one  point 
will  be  unanimous — that  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  cannot  be  justified. 
Resolved  accordingly. 

Committee  appointed  "  to  draw  up  an 
'Address  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
upon  the  said  Resolution." 

Queen's  Speech  referred. 
The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1851. 

Minutes.]  Nxw  Writ  for  Ponteiract,  t;.  Samosl 
Martin,  Esq.,  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. 

THE  NEW  WRIT  FOR  DUNGARVAN. 

Mr.  HAYTER  begged  to  say  he  was 
in  error  in  moving,  yesterday,  a  writ  for 
this  borough.  He  had  moved  it  on  the 
assumption  that  the  right  hon.  Richard 
Lalor  Shell,  having  accepted  the  office  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  vacated  his  seat  for 
the  borough;  but  it  turned  out  that  this 
was  a  mistake,  for,  on  referring  to  prece* 
dents,  it  appeared  that  the  seat  was  not 
vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  that  office. 
Therefore,  the  only  course  now  left  him 
was  to  move  that  the  order  be  superseded; 
and  with  that  view  he  begged  to  move 
that  the  Order  of  yesterday,  the  4th  in- 
stant, in  reference  to  the  writ,  be  then 
read. 

The  Clerk  having  read  the  Order, 
Mr.  HAYTER  begged  to  move— 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  Ireland,  to  make  out  a 
supersedeas  to  the  said  writ  for  the  Election  of  a 
Burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the 
Borough  of  Dungarvan. 

Mr.  roebuck  wished  to  know  if  that 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  ?  If 
not,  there  would  be  great  danger  in  estab- 
lishing it  as  a  precedent.  Any  hon. 
Member  might  become  obnoxious  to  a 
majority  in  that  House;  but  that  should 
be  no  reason  why  a  supersedeas  should 
issue.  If  once  they  established  such  a 
precedent,  he  feared  it  would  become  in- 
jurious to  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  that 
House.  However,  if  the  course  now  about 
to  be  pursued  by  the  ngVilVioii.Qi^ii^«c&iitL 
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accorded  with  precedent,  of  coarse  he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  could  have  nothing  to  say.  But 
he  should  like  to  have  assurance  to  that 
effect,  that  no  harm  might  arise  here- 
after. 

Mr.  HAYTER  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man  wished  to  know  whether  or  not  the* 
present  course  was  that  usually  pursued. 
Now,  he  apprehended  the  usual  course 
was,  when  an  error  had  been  committed, 
to  rectify  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  fact 
would  depend  on  the  commission  of  the 
error.  On  reference  to  HaUelh  vol.  ii., 
page  23,  there  was  this  entry  : — 

"  On  the  7th  July,  1715,  on  a  question  whether 
Mr.  Carpenter,  having  been  appointed  Envoy  to 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  is  thereby  included  in  the 
disability  of  the  6th  of  Anne,  c.  7,  it  passed  in  the 
negative." 

There  were  several  instances  where  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  Members  of  the  House, 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  Ambassadors 
also;  there  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Canning, 
of  Sir  Robert  Adair,  and  of  Lord 
Burghersh.  Therefore,  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  mere  acceptance  of  this  office  did 
not  divest  the  Ambassador  of  the  character 
of  Member  of  this  House. 

Mb.  roebuck  explained  that  ho  had 
been  mistaken.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hayter)  was  going  a 
step  too  far. 

Mb.  FRENCH  thought  the  proceedings 
quite  contrary  to  common  sense,  that  an 
hon.  Member  should  accept  an  office  of 
emolument  and  still  retain  his  seat.  Here 
was  the  acceptance  of  an  office  of  emolu- 
ment under  the  Crown,  which  would,  more- 
over, leave  the  constituency  unrepresented 
— Mr.  Canning's  was  merely  a  temporary 
mission.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Attorney 
General  explained. 

Mb.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  inquired  in 
what  state  the  writ  would  remain.  The 
law  was  clear  that  the  writ,  after  being 
moved  for,  should  be  forwarded  by  the 
next  post.  Now  it  would  be  very  inconve- 
nient if  the  sheriff  of  Waterford  received 
the  writ  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  elec- 
tion, and  was  then  compelled  to  suspend 
that  election  by  supersedeas.  He  knew 
the  state  of  feeling  that  existed  in  the 
borough ;  and,  therefore,  he  knew  that 
such  a  course  would  be  attended  with 
unpleasant  consequences. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  the 
House  would  be  aware  that  by  the  statute 
6th  of  Anne,  the  acceptance  of  any  office 
of  profit  from  the  Crown  makes  the  elec- 


tion void.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
acceptance  of  this  office  of  Envoy  to  a 
Foreign  Court — such  as  had  been  accepted 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  Richard  Lalor 
Shell — came  within  the  disability  of  the 
statute  of  Queen  Anne.  Now  there  were 
distinct  precedents  where  that  House  had 
decided  that  the  acceptance  of  such  office 
did  not  come  within  the  disability.  A  case 
of  inadvertence  had  occurred  in  the  issue 
of  a  writ  for  the  borough  of  Dungarvan. 
In  fact  the  borough  of  Dungarvan  was  not 
vacant;  and,  therefore,  no  election  could 
at  present  take  place.  In  case  an  elec- 
tion did  take  place,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  gentleman  so  elected  would  not 
be  entitled  to  take  his  seat  in  that  House, 
did  he  present  himself  at  the  table.  The 
right  hon.  Richard  Lalor  Shell  was  at  that 
moment  Member  for  Dungarvan;  and  the 
question  was  now,  what  course  they  were 
to  adopt  to  remedy  the  error.  He  saw  no 
course  but  to  authorise  the  Speaker  to 
issue  a  writ  of  supersedeas.  Some  incon- 
venience would  no  doubt  arise;  but  no  in- 
convenience would  be  so  great  as  that 
which  must  follow  from  a  proceeding  con- 
trary to  law.  In  any  case,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  twenty-four  hours'  inconveni- 
ence, which  could  not  be  said  to  be  very 
grievous. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  inquired  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Master  of 
the  Mint  would  be  suffered  to  retain  his 
seat? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  replied, 
that  a  new  writ  would  be  moved  for  when 
the  seat  became  vacant.  Of  course  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Shell)  would  see 
that  his  present  position  as  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was 
incompatible  with  his  representation  of 
Dungarvan,  and  would  no  doubt  accord- 
ingly take  the  proper  steps  to  vacate  his 
seat  in  that  House. 
*    The  subject  then  dropped. 

THE  LORD  LIEUTENANCY  OF  IRELAND. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  any  Bill  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland? 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  said,  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  begged  to  give  notice 
that  on  the  day  on  which  the  noble  Lord 
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mored  for  the  introduction  of  tb&tBill.  he! 
■hodld  feel  it  his  Aatj  to  move  for  a  c«ll  of 
the  Home.  i 

nSIIERY  OF  THE  BLACKWATER, 

Ur.  ANSTBY  wished  to  uk  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Qovernmeat  to  order  auj  and 
what  prosecutions,  or  proceediiiga,  for  car- 
tjiog  into  effect  the  recommeodations  con- ; 
tained  in  the  late  report  of  Comraaoder  I 
Fraser,  &.N.,  on  the  illegal  ohatructloo  to 
the  fishery  and  oavigation  of  the  Black- 
water;  and  whether  he  would  lay  the  said  I 
report,  with  plans,  &c.,  before  the  House?  I 

Sia  F.  BARING  said,  that  though  it 
wa*  true  Commander  Eraser  had  completed  , 
bis  sar*ej  and  forwarded  it  to  tho  Admi-  | 
rally,  the  report  was  not  yet  complete;  till  I 
the  comnlete  report  and  plans  had  been 
furnished,  no  decision  would  be  come  to.  ' 
When  he  saw  that  report,  he  would  com- 
mnnieate  the  result  privatelj  to  the  hon.  | 
Gentleman. 

NEW  FOREST.  I 

Ma.QEANTLEY  BERKELEY  wished' 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  if  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  QoTemment  to  brine  in  a  Bill  for 
the  iuclosure  of  the  New  Forest !  If  so, 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  deer; 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  take  into 
eonsideration  all  claims  of  common  rights; 
and  whether  they  intended  to  retain  a 
certain  numberof  acres,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent? 

Lord  SEYUOUR  said,  it  was  his  inten- 
ticHi  to  bring  in  three  Bills  respecting  three 
different  forests,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  more  conTenient  to  reserre  all  details 
till  he  laid  the  Bills  on  the  table  of  the 

ADULTERATION  OF  COFFEE. 

Ub.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  wished 
to  know  from  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  it 
was  bia  intention  to  introduce  any  measure 
to  prerent  the  adulteration  of  coffee  by 
ebicoiy  and  other  means,  so  as  to  afford 
protection  to  those  who  sent  coffee  into 
the  country? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  he  would  state  his  views 
generally  on  the  subject  when  making  his 
financial  statement;  but  with  regard  to  the 
prohibition  reipecting  the  use  of  chicoi^ 
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with  coffee,  it  was  not  bis  intention  to  in- 
troduce any  measure  on  that  subject. 


Ur.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  then 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  a 
Motion  on  the  subject. 


Lord  J.  RUSSELL,  in  moving  a  reso- 
lution acknowledging  the  services  of  John 
Henry  Ley,  Esq.,  late  Clerk  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  said,  that  he  need  make  but 
few  remarks.  Mr.  Ley  was  one  of  a  sno- 
ccssion  of  public  officers  whose  services 
had  been  of  great  value  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country.  Mr.  Ley  himself  had 
served  for  49  years  at  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  every  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  business  transacted  In  it  for  many 
years  must  bo  aware  that  he  had  a  mind 
stored  with  informalion  relating  to  every 
Eubject  by  which  the  order  and  procedure 
of  the  House  were  regulated;  and  every 
person  must  likewise  know  that  nothing 
could  eiceed  the  readiness  and  courtesj 
with  which  bo  communicated  to  everr 
Member  of  the  House  the  information  whtcli 
he  possessed,  and  of  which  they  desired  to 
be  informed.  In  the  Committees  of  the 
I  House  his  services  were  of  great  value  in 
preparing  and  putting  in  dne  order  and 
form  those  amendments  which  in  the  course 
'  of  debate  were  proposed  to  be  inserted  in 
I  Bills  of  great  public  importance.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  must  be  aware  how 
i  useful  it  was  to  the  regularity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  to  the  correctness  of  tneir 
decisions  to  have  at  the  table  a  Clerk  so 
'  well  furnished  with  the  knowledge  which 
I  it  was  requisite  should  be  possessed 
on  these  subjects,  and  bow  often  their 
deliberations  had  been  aided  by  that 
knowledge  being  communicated  to  the 
House.  He  did  not  think  he  need  say  any 
more  except  that  the  House  would  do  itself 
credit  by  placing  ou  its  records  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  those  services,  and  never,  he 
i  believed,  would  that  acknowledgment  have 
I  been  better  bestowed.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  moving  the  following  Reso- 

I  "  That  thii  Uouie  enlBrtuni  u  jait  and  high 
I  geaw  of  the  itiatinguiahed  and  exempUrj  roanDsr 
;  in  Hhich  John  Ilenrj  Lej ,  E>q.,  late  Clerk  of 
'  thii  UoUM,  unifbrmlir  diaoliarged  the  dutiei  of  hii 
I  eltuation,  Juring-  his  long  >tteDdaDGe  at  the  table 
;  of  thii  lloute,  for  above  10  jcui." 

j  Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  :  I  second  the  Mo- 
tion of  my  noble  Friend.  It  is,  I  hope, 
I  not  an  act  of  presumption  on  my  part. 
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bat  *  daty,  which  the  older  Members  of 
the  House  ought  to  be  the  moat  forward 
to  discharge,  in  proportion  to  their  longer 
experience  of  the  services  which  the  reso- 
lution   is   designed   to   acknowledge   and 
record.     But  the  youngest  Member  of  the 
House  has  seen  enough  of  the  services  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ley  to  justify  me  in  antici- 
pating an  unanimous  vote  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  fulfilment  of  his  important  functions, 
Mr.  Ley  displayed,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, strict  and  rigid  impartiality,  punc- 
tuality, accuracy,  knowledge  of  business. 
There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not,  indi- 
vidually, had  the  benefit  of  his  aid.     His 
labours  had  increased  greatly  during  the 
course  of  his  public  service.    That  increase 
might  be  tested  in  various  ways — by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Bills,  or  in  the 
number  of  petitions.     In  a  certain  sense, 
every  petition  passed  before  him  ;  in  the 
strictest  sense,  every  Bill  passed  through 
his  hands.     It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  House  itself  to  know  the  facts.     Take 
the  case  of  petitions.     When  Mr.  Ley  first 
sat  at  the  table,  the  number  of  petitions, 
in  the  five  years  ending  1805,  was  1,026 ; 
in  the  five  years  ending  1815,  the  number 
had  more  than  quadrupled — 4,498 ;  in  the 
five  years  ending  1831,  the  number  was 
24,492;  in  the  five  years  ending  1842, 
they  were  70,072 ;  in  the  five  years  end- 
ing 1847,  they  were  81,985.     Those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  possessing  such 
an  officer  as  the  late  Mr.  Ley  ought  to 
value  him  when  living,  and  to  honour  him 
when  dead.     It  was  a  cheap  reward   of 
public  service  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.     But  when  I 
talk  of  cheapness,  I  mean  no  vulgar  re- 
ference to   money,   but   to   honours — the 
cheap  defence  of  nations.     It  is  due,  in- 
deed, to  ourselves,  as  much  as  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Ley,  to  place  on  the  records 
of  our  proceedings  this  testimony  to  our 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  services  ;  and  the 
honour  is  as  graceful  to  those  who  confer 
it,  as  it  is  to  him  to  whose  name  it  is 
offered.     It  is  some  consolation  to  those 
who  in  private  life  mourn  him ;  and  it  is 
an  encouragement  to  others  so  to  act  as  to 
win  for  their  posterity  the  honours  of  such 
a  memorial  as  a  Resolution  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the   world,  comme- 
morating the  public  services  of  one  of  its 
officers,  pre-eminently  bestows. 
The  Resolution  having  been  put, 
Mr.  HUME  said  that,  having  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  Mr.  Ley  had 


performed  his  duties,  he  cordially  and  en- 
tirely agreed  with  this  vote.     His  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  office  rendered  him 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  manner  of 
their  proceedings,  and  often  the  Speaker 
had  had  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience 
in  matters  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  House.     He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  there- 
fore much  pleasure  in  expressing  his  ap- 
probation that  the  great  services  of  Mr. 
Ley  were  to  be  formally  acknowledged  in 
their  Journals.     But  it  was  with  extreme 
pain  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  complain 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  had  filled  up  the 
vacancy.     He  considered  that  every  word 
which  the  noble  Lord  used,  such  as  large 
experience,  extensive  knowledge,  long  ser- 
vitude, told  as  a  severe  satire  against  him- 
self, for  they  found  that  the  person  who 
occupied  Mr.  Ley's  situation  was  a  gentle- 
man who   had   not  a  single  day's   expe- 
rience to  recommend  him  tothe  office.    He 
did  not  wish  to  say  anything  against  that 
gentleman  as  an  individual,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  his  office  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  continued  practice  and  lonff  expe- 
rience which  the  noble  Lord  had  adverted 
to,  and  therefore  he  did  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord  had  exer- 
cised his  patronage.     Offices  of  this  nature 
should  always  be  filled  up  with  a  view  to 
the  public  benefit,  and  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred, due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
merits  and  capabilities   of  the  party  ap- 
pointed   to    it.     That   rule  applied  with 
double  force  to  the  office  in  question,  for 
young  Members,  ignorant  of  the  forms  of 
the   House,    could  only  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  them  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Clerk  at  the  Table.     It  was, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  should  be  able  to  apply  to  an  officer 
who  could  give  them  information  such  as 
Mr.  Ley  was  always  ready  to  afford.     For 
his  part  he  (Mr.  Hume)  never  applied  to 
that  gentleman  for  information  without  ob- 
taining  it,  or    without  being   put   in  the 
way  to  find  it.     But  what  did  Sir  Denis 
Le  Marchant  know  of  the  rules  and  prac- 
tice of  this  House  ?    What   qualifications 
had  he  for  a  situation  embracing  so  many 
important  duties  as  those  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  pointed  out?   It  was  a  painful 
duty  for  him  to  make  these  observations, 
but  it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  to 
state  unhesitatingly  to  the  noble  Lord  what 
he  had  heard  remarked  out  of  doors.    The 
noble  Lord  might  not  have  beard  these  ro- 
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marks;  Ymi  otber  appointments  connected 
with  that  House  had  also  been  remarked 
upon;  but  tbis  was  especially  objectionable, 
because  it  affected  their  ererjday  duties 
in  that  House.  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant 
possibly  might  be  a  very  able  man.  Judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  situations  he  filled, 
he  certainly  ought  to  be  possessed  of  a 
pretty  general  knowledge.  But  what  means 
had  he  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
routine  and  forms  of  the  House,  except 
that  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  one  of 
its  Members?  The  noble  Lord  had  not, 
in  his  opinion,  exercised  due  discretion  in 
the  exercise  of  his  patronage  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  To-morrow  the  noble  Lord's 
speech  would  go  forth  to  the  public,  and 
he  would  venture  to  affirm  that  whoever 
read  the  record  of  it  would  agree  with  him 
in  saying  that  a  sarcasm  more  severe,  or  a 
reflexion  more  cutting  and  condemnatory, 
than  that  which  it  conveyed  on  this  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  could 
nardly  be  conceived.  Where  was  his  ex- 
perience ?  Where  was  the  time  which  he 
had  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  House 
—and  let  hon.  Members  remember  that 
the  business  of  the  House  was  not  to  be 
learned  in  a  day.  Even  in  the  simple 
doty  of  presenting  petitions.  Members  of 
ten  years'  standing  often  looked  very  fool- 
ish from  not  knowing  and  observing  the 
forms  of  the  House;  and  it  was  of  import- 
ance that  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  should  be 
well  versed  in  these  matters,  so  as  to  place 
them  right  when  necessary.  He  did  not 
mean  to  make  any  charge  against  indivi- 
duals, but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  many  fitter  men  might  be  selected  for 
the  appointment.  Judging  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  present  appointment  had 
been  made,  they  might  form  an  opinion 
how  lamentably  the  business  in  other  de- 
partments must  be  conducted. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  did  not  think  the 
matter  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  was 
suited  to  the  present  occasion.  He  was, 
perhaps,  above  all  others,  qualified  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  Mr.  Ley,  and  to  the  know- 
ledge and  advantages  derived  from  his  ex- 
perience, for  having  come  into  office  soon 
after  his  entrance  into  Parliament,  he  had 
been  saved,  by  the  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Ley,  from  falling  into  those 
errors  which,  as  a  young  Member,  he  must 
otherwise  have  unavoidably  fallen  into. 
He  owed  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  information  which  Mr.  Ley  had 
afforded  him  from   time  to   time.      He 


had  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  reso- 
lution. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  the  attack  made  upon  him  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  Of  course, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Minister  to 
consider  the  qualifications  of  the  person 
whom  he  recommended  for  any  particular 
office,  and  he  would  do  wrong  if  he  took 
the  opinion  of  persons  who  had  no  respon- 
sibility, and  disregarded  his  own  convic- 
tions on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Now,  his 
conviction  was,  that  he  could  not  have 
made  a  better  selection  than  that  of  Sir 
Denis  Le  Marchant.  To  say  that  he  had 
no  experience  t>f  the  business  of  the  House, 
was  to  say  that  which  might  be  said  of 
every  person  who  filled  the  more  important 
situation  of  Speaker  of  that  House,  for 
every  Speaker  when  first  chosen  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a  person  without  experience  in 
the  arduous  duties  of  that  office.  But  with 
regard  to  this  particular  office  there  was  a 
recommendation  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House,  with  respect  to  the  office  of  counsel 
to  the  Speaker — an  office  connected  with 
the  House,  to  which  a  salary  of  1,2001.  or 
1 ,5001,  a  year  was  attached.  When  this 
office  was  first  created,  it  was  one  of  great 
responsibility  and  labour,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  filled  it  had  been  induced  to  leave 
fair  prospects  at  the  bar  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  this  situation.  But  the  course 
of  business  in  the  House  had  afterwards 
changed,  and  another  Committee,  over 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Vernon  Smith)  pre- 
sided, recommended  that  the  office  should 
be  abolished  on  the  next  vacancy,  and  that 
the  salary  should  cease.  It  then  became 
a  question  of  considerable  embarrassment 
to  Mr.  Booth,  not  that  he  thought  these 
duties  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  but  he 
felt  that  he  held  an  office  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  reduction  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure. It,  therefore,  seemed  to  him 
that  if  he  appointed  a  gentleman  fully  qua- 
lified, from  long  habits  of  business,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Clerk  to  the  House, 
and  removed  Mr.  Booth  to  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  could 
thereby  effect, a  saving  of  1,200^.  or  1,5002. 
a  year.  It  was  with  a  view  to  economy 
that  he  thus  acted;  and  he  had  always 
thought  that  the  hon.  Member  far  Mon- 
trose would  support  whatever  promoted 
public  economy. 

Mr.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  dif- 
fered from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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head  was  knocked  against  the  post,  and  he 
might  have  been  injured,  if  a  stout  Member, 
to  whom  he  felt  much  obliged,  had  not 
come  to  his  assistance.     But,  after  all,  it 
was  no  laughing  matter,  it  concerned  the 
character  of  the  House ;  and  he  was  sure 
it  could  not  but  be  a  cause  of  deep  regret 
to  the  right  hon.  Speaker  that  more  order 
and  better  accommodation  for  the  Commons 
of  England  should  not  be  insured  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.     He  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  the   Goremment 
should  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
House  of  Lords  that  better  accommodation 
should  be  afforded  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  while  the  Commons 
should  at  the  same   time   determine  the 
number  of  Members  who  should  attend  on 
these  occasions.     He  recollected  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  indecorum  on  the  oc- 
casion of   the   House  accompanying  the 
Speaker  on  Her  Majesty's  coronation,  lots 
were  drawn  by  the  Members,  and  it  hap- 
pened most  extraordinarily  that  his  name 
was  drawn  first.    By  that  arrangement  the 
Members  marched  out  three  and  three,  and 
all  the  House  attended,  and  every  thing 
was  conducted  in  the  most  becoming  man- 
ner.    This  was  a  matter  to  which  he  had 
on  a  former  occasion  called  the  attention 
of  the  House.     He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying   that,  when  hon.    Members   came 
crowding  against  the  stone  pillars  of  the 
New  House  (the  building  of  which  reflected 
great  disgrace  on  all  concerned  in  it),  they 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  sustaining 
serious  injury ;  he  therefore  would  entreat 
the  noble  Lord  to  adopt  some  measure 
which  should  protect  hon.  Members  from 
incurring  that  risk,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disgraceful 
scene  as  that  which  took  place  yesterday 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

THE  SESSIONAL  ORDERS— PUBLIC 
BUSINESS— MONEY  VOTES. 

The  usual  Sessional  Orders  were  moved 
and  agreed  to  ;  on  that  for  fixing  the 
days  for  Committees  of  Supply, 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  given  notice 
last  Session  of  his  intention  to  move  that 
no  Money  Vote  should  be  taken  after  12 
o*cIock,  and  that  intention  he  should  now 
fulfil.  At  that  period  experience  had  told 
him  that  the  House  was  generally  very 
indulgent.  On  questions  of  Supply  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  Members  quitted  the 
House,  leaving  those  only  who  were  de- 
sirous of  watching  over  the  public  expendi- 
ture ;  but  these  were  barely  sufficient  in 


Member  for  Cambridge  University  in  the 
opinion  that  this  was  not  the  right  time  to 
bring  the  subject  introduced  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  before  the  House. 
If  it  was  not  discussed  then,  there  would 
be  no  other  opportunity  for  doing  so.  If 
it  was  true,  as  the  noble  Lord  stated,  that 
any  new  Speaker  must  be  always  without 
experience  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  it 
was  the  more  necessary  to  have  a  Clerk 
who  had  experience  of  them. 

Resolution  wits  agreed  to  nemine  con- 
tradicente. 

THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  —  THE 
ATTENDANCE  OF  THE  COMMONS  ON 
THE  QUEEN. 

On  a  Motion  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
regulate  the  Kitchen  and  Refreshment 
Rooms, 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  on  another  matter.     Those  who 
had,  yesterday,  accompanied  the  Speaker 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  would  recollect  the 
disorderly  manner  in  which  the  Members 
had   been  compelled  to  follow   him,  and 
what  danger  the  Speaker  himself  had  in 
finding  his  way  there.     He  thought  this 
was  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  House.     Even  when  they  did  arrive  at 
the  House  of  Lords,  there  was  not  room 
enough  below  the  bar  to    contain    one- 
quarter  of  the  Members.     He  happened  to 
be  the  twenty -fifth  after  the  Speaker,  but 
beth  sides  of  the  bar  were  so  filled  that  he 
neither  saw  the  Queen  nor  heard  Her  voice. 
It  was  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  that  they  had  expended 
BO  much  money  on  a  place  so  ill  suited  to 
carry  on   the   business   of    the    country. 
Could  no  means  be  adopted  by  which  de- 
corum could  be  preserved  in  future  ?     He 
recollected  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  coat 
of  a  Member  of  the  House,  who  now  filled 
a  high  office  abroad,  had  been  torn,  and 
that   his   shoulder    had    been   dislocated. 
That  was  in  the  Old  House ;  but  it  was  as 
bad,  or  worse,  in  the  New  House.     What 
he  wanted  was,  that  a  Committee  should 
be  appointed  to  consider  of  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  enable  them  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  became  their  character 
and  position.     If  there  wos  only  room  for 
a  hundred  Members,  lots  might  be  drawn 
to  ascertain  who  were  to  accompany  the 
Speaker,  that  order  might  be  preserved, 
and  that  they  might  be  able  to  conduct  | 
themsolves  as  other  men,  soberly  and  de- ' 
centlv,  and  not  like  a  mob.     He  was  him- 
self  knocked  against  the  corner  there,  his 
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namber  to  eompeie  with  the  Uinisterial 
phalanx  that  was  always  in  reserve :  and 
the  consequence  was  that  Money  Votes 
were  carried  without  that  attention  which 
even  common  decency  demanded.  By 
limiting  the  Votes  to  12  o'clock,  this  evil 
would  he  obviated,  and  it  might,  at  the 
same  time,  be  the  means  of  making  Minis- 
ters bring  on  their  Votes  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  day.  He  did  not  intend  that 
those  Votes  which  should  have  been  moved 
before  12  should  be  suspended,  but  that 
no  new  Vote  should  be  proposed  after  that 
hour.  He  proposed  to  add  to  the  Order 
the  words,  "  and  that  no  Vote  for  Money 
be  taken  in  Committee  of  Supply  after 
midnight." 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  the  House  to  bind  itself  down  to 
any  positive  resolution  on  the  subject. 
He  hardly  knew  an  instance  in  which  the 
Government  had  persevered  in  an  attempt 
to  force  a  Vote  after  12  o'clock.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  in  his  time  no  such  thing 
had  occurred.  Whenever  opposition  had 
been  made  to  a  Vote  after  that  hour,  the 
Government  had. given  way.  It  was,  in 
fact,  understood  that  opposed  Votes  should 
not  be  taken  after  midnight,  and  he  could 
not  call  to  mind  any  deviation  from  that 
rule.  His  hon.  Friend  well  knew  that 
there  were  many  Votes  to  which  no  oppo- 
sition was  offered,  and  it  could  not  signify 
very  much  at  what  time  such  Votes  were 
taken.  There  were  certain  periods  of  the 
Session  when  it  was  desirable  to  make 
more  rapid  progress  than  at  other  periods, 
and  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  occupied  for 
that  purpose  did  not  necessarily  involve  a 
waste  of  public  money.  It  was  far  better 
that  the  House  should  be  left  to  exercise 
its  discretion  as  the  occasion  arose  than 
that  a  rule  should  be  established  which 
might  tend  to  impede  the  despatch  of 
public  business. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  it  was  to  avoid  those 
discussions  which  often  occurred  as  to 
whether  the  House  should  proceed  or  not, 
that  he  proposed  this  Amendment.  Many 
Members  were  anxious  to  go  home  at  12 
o'clock,  but  they  were  reluctant  to  do  so 
while  the  public  money  was  being  voted 
away.  If  any  circumstance  arose  to  re- 
quire the  suspension  of  the  Order,  he 
should  be  willing  to  agree  to  it ;  but,  let 
what  he  proposed  be  the  general  rule,  and 
the  business  of  the  House  would  be  better 
managed. 

Mb.  SPOONER  thought  the  practice  of 


taking  Votes  for  public  money  after  12 
o'clock  most  objectionable.  The  last  grant 
to  Maynooth  was  taken  at  a  quarter  after 

1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  would  sup- 
port the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  considering  it  quite  indecent  to 
vote  away  the  public  money  at  such  late 
hours. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  greatest 
mischiefs  had  arisen  from  bringing  forward 
votes   of  importance  after  12,  and  even 

2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Brotherton)  used  to  perform  the  onerous 
duty,  in  which  he  persevered  for  some 
years,  there  was  some  check  to  the  evil; 
but  his  hon.  Friend  had  of  late  years 
relaxed  in  his  efforts,  and  that  was  an 
additional  reason  for  adopting  the  Motion. 

Sir  G.  grey  observed,  that  it  was 
often  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  service,  that  votes  should 
be  taken  after  midnight ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  felt 
that  necessity,  for  he  declared  he  would 
be  ready  to  vote  for  the  suspension  of 
his  rule  whenever  the  necessity  arose. 
But  in  that  case  the  House  would  just  be 
as  likely  to  engage  in  debate,  whether  the 
occasion  was  one  of  necessity  or  not,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  such  discussions  upon 
it,  the  value  of  such  a  rule  would  be  infini- 
tesimal. 

After  a  few  words  from  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp, 

Question  put,  '*  That  those  words  be 
then  added:'*— Ayes  47;  Noes  116 :  Ma- 
jority  69, 

LATE   SITTINGS. 

Mr.  brotherton  then  moved,  in 
pursuance  of  notice — 

"  That  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  no 
business  shall  be  proceeded  with  after  midnight ; 
and  that  at  Twelve  o'clock  at  night  precisely, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  business  under  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Speaker  do  siidjoum  the  House  with- 
out  putting  any  Question." 

The  proposition  was  so  reasonable  he 
could  have  hardly  anticipated  its  rejection; 
but  that  the.  division  which  had  just  taken 
place  was  not  very  encouraging.  It  em- 
bodied no  new  principle;  150  years  ago 
the  Speaker  quitted  the  chair  at  12 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  the  House  had 
lately  adopted  the  rule  that  he  should  quit 
the  chair  at  6  o'clock  every  Wednesday. 
The  present  system  of  late  hours  was 
exceeaingly  injurious  to  the  health  of 
Members.      There  never  was  a   Session 
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during  which  there  was  such  a  mortality 
amoDg  them  as  the  last;  and  he  attri- 
hated  it  to  their  heing  worn  out  hy  sitting 
80  long  after  midnight.  As  to  the  incon- 
venience of  adjourning  at  12,  he  might 
remark  they  were  in  the  hahit  of  wasting 
a  great  deal  of  time  after  that  hour  in 
discussing  whether  they  would  adjourn  or 
not.  If  the  rule  were  once  established, 
they  could  make  any  little  domestic  ar- 
rangements they  pleased,  and  would  have 
the  convenience  they  now  experienced  on 
Wednesdays.  It  had  been  remarked  that 
he  had  relaxed  in  his  efforts  to  adjourn  the 
House  of  late  years  as  soon  as  the  clock 
struck  12;  but  then  it  should  be  remem- 
bered he  could  not  interrupt  a  Member  in 
his  speech,  and  could  do  nothing  if  he  did 
not  catch  the  eye  of  the  Speaker.  He 
had  a  table  for  the  last  nine  years  of  the 
number  of  the  days  and  hours  the  House 
sat,  which  was  well  worth  notice,  and 
which  he  would  read : — 


Hours. 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Days. 

117 

119 

119 

119 

189 1,064 

181  916 

,  170 1,407 

121  968 

129 1,104 


Hours  after 


Midnight. 

1,008 126 

986 106 

906 69 

1,026 96 


77 
71 

136 
76 

108 


The  only  argument  that  could  be  used 
against  his  proposition  was,  that  hon. 
Members  would  speak  against  time  when- 
ever they  sought  to  defeat  a  Motion;  but 
even  that  was  better  than  debating  after 
midnight.  The  practice  of  speaking 
against  time  was  obtained  in  some  very 
few  instances  on  the  Wednesdays;  but  the 
good  sense  of  the  House  would  always 
prevent  its  being  carried  to  any  great 
length.  He  asked  them  to  adopt  his  pro- 
position for  the  present  Session,  merely  as 
a  trial,  and  if  it  did  not  answer  they  could 
easily  drop  it  next  Session ;  but  he  be- 
lieved they  would  see  its  advantages  if 
once  they  agreed  in  passing  the  Motion  as 
a  Sessional  Order. 

Mr.  EWART  having  seconded  the 
Motion, 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  the  House  having 
decided  against  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  they  would  adopt  one  which  went 
much  further.  No  doubt  it  was  very  un- 
desirable that  the  habit  should  prevail  of 
continuing  the  debate  long  after  midnight; 
but  that  was  not  the  general  practice,  es- 


pecially in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Setiion; 
the  adjonmment  generally  took  place  about 
Twelve  o'clock.  Still,  if  the  rule  were  to 
adjourn  every  night  at  that  hour,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  would  be  placed,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  power  of  a  minority, 
and  the  Session  be  protracted  by  the  habit 
of  speaking  against  time-— an  evil  against 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  provided  no  re- 
medy. He  would  be  glad  to  see  a  further 
adoption  of  the  salutary  practice  of  abridg- 
ing speeches,  and  inducing  Members  to 
shorten  their  observations  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  could  not  con- 
cur in  the  Motion;  but  thought,  neverthe- 
less, that  no  new  matter  should  be  brought 
on  after  Twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  lawless  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  voting  for  the  Motion  on  grounds 
peculiar  to  the  Irish  Members.  He  had 
observed  that  the  Irish  Secretary  had 
almost  invariably  introduced  measures  af- 
fecting Ireland  after  Twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  and  he  felt  sure  the  rule  would  be 
of  use  in  stopping  such  a  practice. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  said,  that  some  measures 
depended  for  success  on  the  chance  of 
being  passed  after  midnight.  He  had  sup- 
ported the  previous  Motion,  because  he 
thought  it  exceedingly  improper  that  any 
of  the  public  money  should  be  voted  away 
after  Twelve  o'clock  at  night.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  measures  of  great  public  im- 
portance might  be  thrown  over  if  the  rule 
were  applied  to  everything.  One  of  the 
most  important  measures  of  last  Session 
passed  through  the  House  at  Two  o'clock 
— he  alluded,  of  course,  to  the  Engines  for 
taking  Fish  Bill. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  that  the  strongest 
reason  which  induced  him  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  was 
the  objectionable  practice  which  prevailed 
of  granting  money  after  Twelve  o'clock^- 
a  practice  which  he  believed  had  made  a 
very  unfavourable  impression  on  the  coun- 
try, and  which  would,  of  course,  be  at  once 
put  an  end  to  by  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent Motion.  Another  advantage  which 
would  be  gained  by  its  adoption  would  be, 
that  the  leaders  of  parties  on  both  sides 
would  be  obliged  to  address  the  House  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing  at  present. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  regretted  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Salford  had  not  moved 
that  the  House  should  meet  at  Twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  which  he  thought  would 
be  a  great  improvement.     If  hia  reading 
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reeolteetion  wmt  oorrect,  the  House  was  in 
the  habit,  at  one  time,  of  meeting  as  earlj 
as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Ina8« 
mnch  as  merchants  and  men  of  business 
generally  found  the  daytime  most  conve- 
nient for  the  transaction  of  their  business, 
he  beliered  that  the  business  of  the  nation 
would  also  be  better  transacted  during  the 
day.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Clonmel  that  the  Irish  Members  had 
peculiar  reasons  for  complaining  of  the 
present  late  hours.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  without 
intending  it  perhaps,  had  put  him  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  to  great  personal  inconvenience. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  charge  of  a 
bundle  of  Bills  in  which  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
took  a  deep  interest;  and,  in  order  to  watch 
their  progress,  he  often  remained  in  the 
House  so  late  as  Three  o'clock,  and  then 
found  them  postponed  after  all. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  32;  Noes 
108 :  Majority  76. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECU  —  REPORT  ON 
THE  ADDRESS. 

The  MABQUESSof  KILDARE  brought  up 
the  Report  on  the  Address,  and  it  was  read. 

Lord  D.  STUART  said,  that  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  House 
on  the  previous  evening,  he  was  anxious  to 
say  a  few  words  in  order  that  the  support 
he  gave  to  the  Address  might  not  be  mis- 
understood. Although  he  did  not  mean  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  that  Address,  yet 
there  were  various  things  in  the  Speech 
with  which  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied; 
and  there  were,  besides,  many  omissions 
which  he  regretted.  He  could  not  join  its 
expression  of  satisfaction  with  respect  to 
foreign  affairs.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  he  was  pleased  to  find  that 
we  remained  at  peace  with  all  nations;  but, 
at  the  same  same,  he  could  have  desired 
to  have  heard  that,  while  peace  was  main- 
tained* the  influence  of  this  country 
throughout  Europe  was  greater,  and  bet- 
ter established,  than,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
judging  from  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
it  appeared  to  be.  The  Speech  of  last 
year  contained  a  remarkable  paragraph 
relating  to  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  some  of  the  great  States  in  the 
east  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Hungarians  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Turkish  territory,  and  the  House  was 
told  that  Her  Majesty  united  her  efforts 
with  those  of  France,  "  in  order  to  assist, 
by  the  employment  of  her  good  ofiices,  in 
•ffecting  an  amicable  settlement  of  those 


differences  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  Porte." 
Now,  it  had  long  been  the  profession  of 
British  Governments,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  that  they  would  support  and  main* 
tain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  it  was  felt 
that  the  demands  of  the  Northern  Courts 
to  have  certain  refugees  delivered  up  to 
their  vengeance  was  a  violation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Turkish  empire.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  more  creditable 
to  our  Government,  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  so  often  declared  his  anx- 
iety on  the  subject,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
come  forward  and  say,  *'  We  have  not  al- 
lowed the  Turkish  Government  to  be  co- 
erced into  delivering  up  these  unfortunate 
men,  nor  have  we  permitted  the  Turks  to 
be  forced  by  Austria  to  become  the  jailors 
of  that  Government.**  It  would  have  been 
most  creditable  to  the  noble  Lord  could  he 
have  said,  "  Kossuth  is  no  longer  detained 
a  prisoner  against  the  law  of  nations,  and 
contrary  to  the  avowed  desire  of  this  coun- 
try.*' He  (Lord  Dudley  Stuart)  felt  the 
more  upon  this  subject,  because  it  was 
very  well  known  that  the  sovereign  of  Tur- 
key bed  no  desire  to  detain  these  poor  men 
in  captivity,  seeing  that  they  had  done 
nothing  against  him  or  his  dominions.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  Turks  had  no  de- 
sire to  continue  these  barbarities,  but  were 
compelled  and  coerced  into  doing  so  by  the 
representations  and  influence  of  Austria. 
More  than  that,  it  was  perfectly  notorious 
— or  at  least  it  was  generally  believed  by 
every  one  who  had  any  acquaintance  what- 
ever with  the  affairs  of  Turkey — that  if 
the  influence  of  this  Government  had  been 
properly  exerted,  earnestly  and  sincerely 
exerted,  the  Turks  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  return,  as  they  had  before,  a  de- 
cided negative  to  the  unjust  demands  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, that  something  of  the  kind  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
instead  of  the  subjects  which  had  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  there.  The  last 
year  had  passed  over  in  complete  silence, 
and  instead  of  Kossuth — that  great  man 
for  whom  such  interest  was  felt  in  this 
country,  throughout  Europe,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America — being  libe- 
rated, he  was  allowed  to  rot  in  an  infamous 
gaol,  in  which  he  had  been  immured  through 
the  brutality  of  the  Austrian  Govemmenty 
and  allowed  to  remain,  through  the  apathy 
of  our  own.    Neither  could  be^  although. 
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of  coarse,  be  rejoiced  at  the  general  peace, 
look  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  with  any  satisfaction.  He  should 
have  been  glad  if,  through  the  friendly 
offices  of  this  Government,  the  House 
could  hare  been  told  that  the  constitu- 
tional patriots  of  Hesse  had  been  saved 
from  oppression,  instead  of  knowing  that  the 
despotic  Powers  had  put  them  down  against 
all  justice,  and  that  their  most  legitimate 
and  constitutional  attempt  to  preserve  their 
liberties  without  bloodshed,  and  by  solely 
pacific  means  had  been  trampled  under 
foot,  while  our  Government  looked  on  with 
indifference.  They  now  saw  the  Austrian 
rule,  at  which  the  noble  Lord  had  express- 
ed so  much  dissatisfaction,  powerful  every- 
where, the  last  news  being  that  the  Aus- 
trian troops  were  in  occupation  of  the  free 
town  of  Hamburg.  He  would  not  press 
this  subject  further;  but  he  was  anxious 
before  he  sat  down  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  usually  known  as  the  Papal 
aggression.  Now,  although  he  was  as 
much  attached  to  the  Protestant  Church 
as  any  man  in  the  country,  he  was  anxious, 
while  he  reverenced  his  own  religion,  to 
give  to  every  man  the  most  full,  free  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines, and  the  full  command  of  all  internal 
religious  regulations,  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive any  measure  of  emancipation  or  tole- 
ration to  be  complete  which  came  short  of 
this.  He  fully  admitted  that  the  Pope's 
recent  measures  had  been  adopted  with 
little  courtesy  towards  the  Government  of 
this  country.  He  must  say,  that  for  such 
a  sovereign  as  the  Pope,  the  weakest  in 
Europe,  supported  only  by  foreign  bayo- 
nets, to  insult  the  Sovereign  of  a  great 
country  like  this,  by  dividing  her  territory 
into  districts,  was  a  gross  piece  of  inso- 
lence; and  he  rejoiced  at  the  manifestations 
of  Protestant  feeling  which  had  taken  place 
in  England  on  account  of  it.  He  was  glad 
to  see  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try; but  that  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  interfering  with  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  To  re- 
sort to  penal  laws  would  be,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  had  said, 
a  step  backwards ;  and  he  fully  believed, 
with  that  hon.  Member,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  people  of  this  country  would 
be  ashamed  of  the  step  now  contemplated. 
Formerly  the  Pope's  power  was  real,  and 
there  might  be  some  grounds  of  alarm; 
but  now  it  was  a  mere  shadow,  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  alarm  it  had  created.  He 
asked,  what  power  did  the  Pope  give  by 
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his  late  edict?  Did  he  compel  people  to 
go  to  confession,  or  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  for  his  bishops  ?  No,  thank 
God,  he  might  call  spirits  from  the  yasty 
deep,  but  they  did  not  come  upon  his  call- 
ing. Every  one  was  bound  to  obey  the 
Pope — just  as  far  as  he  chose,  and  no  far- 
ther. Why,  then,  this  alarm  ?  For  his 
part,  he  felt  none.  He  believed  that  truth 
was  great  and  would  prevail,  and  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  the  Established  Church 
losing  its  territory,  its  titles,  or  its  reve- 
nue. All  these  things  were  grounded  in 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  yet  they  were  startled  at  the  nomina- 
tion by  the  Pope  of  a  few  titular  bishops, 
as  if  it  was  suddenly  to  make  the  whole 
country  Roman  Catholic.  He  had  no  such 
apprehension;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  He  did  not  care  how  many 
bishops  were  appointed  by  the  Pope.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  although  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  no  leaning  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  yet  he  would  not  care  if  that  mon- 
arch were  to  send  a  parcel  of  Greek  Popes 
here,  and  call  them  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  different  places.  Those  who  condemned 
the  Catholics  for  marking  the  country  into 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  their  religion, 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  object  to  the 
Freemasons  making  a  similar  partition  for 
the  objects  of  their  craft.  The  crusade  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  about  to  embark  against 
the  names  assumed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  was  puerile  in  the  extreme.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  himself 
only  a  short  time  back.  In  1845  the  noble 
Lord  stood  up  in  that  House  and  declared 
that  he  knew  of  no  objection  to  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  taking  the  titles  of  bishops 
of  this  country,  and  that  he  was  unable  to 
conceive  any  good  reason  for  restraining 
them  from  doing  so.  Again,  in  1846,  the 
noble  Lord  said  that  to  pass  a  law  to  pre- 
vent persons  from  taking  certain  titles  was 
puerile  and  absurd.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  when  the  noble  Lord  brought  forward 
his  Bill,  he  would  explain  to  the  House  how 
he  had  come  to  change  his  opinions  on  this 
point.  Of  course,  the  noble  Lord  was  jus- 
tified in  changing  his  opinions,  if  he  did  so 
conscientiously;  but  he  was  bound  to  state 
better  reasons  for  his  conversion  than  had 
yet  been  advanced.  In  the  insinuation 
thrown  out  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field, that  the  noble  Lord  had  been  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  to  gain  popularity,  he 
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eould  not  eonenr  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
Tetidj  to  give  him  credit  for  noble  and  lofty 
aims  in  all  that  he  did.  The  popularity 
the  noble  Lord  might  obtain  from  the  course 
he  was  now  pursuing  would  prove  fleeting, 
compared  with  what  he  would  obtain  from 
carrying  a  measure  of  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  As  the  noble 
Lord  had  changed  his  opinion  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  qoestion,  it  was  possible  he 
might  have  altered  his  views  also  with  re- 
gard to  some  other  subjects.  He  saw  no- 
thing in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in 
reference  to  that  important  question — the 
reform  of  Parliament.  Last  year  it  was 
confidently  stated  by  some  of  the  noble 
Lord's  most  intimate  friends  that  some 
measure  in  that  direction  would  speedily 
be  brought  forward;  but  in  the  present 
Speech  there  was  not  a  word  to  give  those 
who  were  looking  for  an  extension  of  po- 
litical rights  a  gleam  of  hope.  Was  the 
omisuon  to  be  taken  as  a  change  of  opinion 
on  this  question  also?  Again,  nothing 
was  said  about  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  a  measure  which  of  late  years  the 
Doble  Lord  had  espoused  so  warmly.  Per- 
haps the  noble  Lord  would  condescend  to 
give  some  explanation  as  to  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue  on  these  important  ques- 
tions, in  order  that  the  country  might  know 
whether  the  expectations  which  they  had 
been  led  to  indulge  in  were  to  be  realised. 
He  was  anxious  that  in  giving  his  assent 
to  the  Address  he  might  not  be  supposed 
as  agreeing  to  the  measures  which  he  saw 
with  sorrow  were  about  to  be  taken,  and 
which  he  considered  an  invasion  of  the 
great  principle  of  toleration,  while  they 
would,  he  believed,  be  inoperative  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  introduced. 

Captain  P.  BENNET  expressed  regret 
that  no  hopes  were  held  out  in  the  Speech 
of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
referred  in  proof  of  the  distress  to  a  circum- 
stance that  had  recently  occurred  at  Eye, 
ID  Saffblk,  where  the  agricultural  labourers, 
to  the  number  of  between  300  and  400, 
marched  into  the  town  armed  with  clubs 
and  sticks,  and  took  possession  of  the 
workhouse,  turning  out  the  master,  and 
breaking  the  wards  and  holding  possession 
until  they  were  forced  to  surrender  by  a 
party  of  shopkeepers  and  townsmen  who 
bad  been  summoned  to  assist,  and  by  whom 
some  of  the  ringleaders  had  been  captured 
and  placed  in  gaol  for  the  offence.  The 
cause  of  thia  outrage  was  that  the  labourers 
had  been  long  out  of  work  in  consequence 
of  the  inahSity  of  the  farmers  to  provide 


employment  for  them.  In  that  district  the 
last  year  had  been  a  most  ruinous  one. 
The  blight  had  destroyed,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  produce  of  the  land,  reducing  it 
from  5  quarters  per  acre,  which  the  far- 
mers had  anticipated  from  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  in  the  spring,  to  1^  or  2 
quarters  per  acre.  The  effect  of  this  had 
been  to  place  many  men  of  capital  in  such 
a  state  of  difficulty  and  distress  that  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  employ  the  labourers 
on  their  farms. 

Mr.  HUME  called  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
question  which  had  been  put  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Dudley  Stuart)  on  a  matter 
in  which  the  public  out  of  doors  deeply 
sympathised,  and  which  last  year  com- 
manded as  much  interest  out  of  doors  as 
the  Papal  aggression  did  now.  The  ques« 
tion  which  his  noble  Friend  had  put  was— 
why  was  the  paragraph  relating  to  the 
Hungarian  refugees,  and  the  efforts  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  omitted  from  the  present  Speech, 
while  the  cause  which  had  led  to  its  inser- 
tion in  the  Speech  of  last  year  still  exist- 
ed ?  He  thought  respect  for  public  opinion 
ought  to  extract  from  Government  some 
explanation,  whether  there  was  any  hope 
for  those  unfortunate  men  who  were  now, 
at  the  instance  of  Austria  and  Russia,  con- 
fined in  Turkey.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
also,  if  the  noble  Lord  would  state  the 
number  of  them. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  can  as- 
sure my  hon.  Friend  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  not  inattentive  to  the 
subject  alluded  to.  Communications  have 
been  carried  on  by  Her  Majesty's  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  with  the  Turkish 
Government,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  release  of  these  persons;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  those  efforts  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  attended  with  that  success  which  we 
could  desire. 

Mr.  HUME  :  Will  the  noble  Lord  state 
whether  all  the  Hungarians  who  took  re- 
fuge in  Turkey  are  still  detained  there, 
or  whether  any  have  been  set  at  liberty  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  cannot 
state  exactly.  The  number  now  atKatayah 
is  not  so  great  as  it  was ;  a  considerable 
number,  about  700 1  believe,  who  remained 
at  Shumlah  for  some  time,  have,  I  under- 
stand, lately  been  forwarded  to  Constan- 
tinople, but  whether  to  be  stationed  at  any 
place  in  that  locality,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  their  being  sent  elsewhei*e  I  cannot  say. 

Address  agreed  to. 
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The  Queen's  Speech  to  be  taken  into 
cODBideration  To-morrow. 

House  adjourned  at  half-after  Seven 
o'clock. 
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MiifUTis.]      Took  the   OoMt.— The  Lord  Dun- 

tSLDJ, 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANCY 

(IRELAND). 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  a  ques- 
tion, to  which  he  hoped  he  would  by  cour- 
tesy give  an  answer.  He  understood  from 
what  had  taken  place  in  another  place,  that 
the  Government  intended  to  introduce  a 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Ireland.  Would  the  noble 
Marquess  tell  him,  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  measure  should  be  introduced  on 
an  early  day  of  the  Session?  He  hoped 
sufficient  time  would  be  given  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  express  their  opinions  upon  it 
by  petitions  to  that  House  or  otherwise. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  re- 
plied,  that  from  what  had  passed  in  another 
place,  it  would  be  seen  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
office  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland: 
but  no  notice  had  been  given  of  the  period 
when  the  Bill  would  be  brought  forward, 
and  therefore  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  noble  Marquess  at  what  specific 
time  the  measure  would  be  introduced.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  sure  he  might  say, 
that  the  noble  Marquess  might  rest  satis- 
fied that  ample  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  con- 
sider and  examine  the  measure. 

LORD  MINTO'S  MISSION  TO  THE  COURT 

OF  ROME. 
Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said  :  My  Lords, 
I  am  desirous  of  asking  my  noble  Friend 
who  holds  the  office  of  Lorid  Privy  Seal, 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  allega- 
tion which  has  been  very  industriously  pro- 
pagated in  relation  to  that  transaction 
which  now  goes,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the 
day,  under  the  denomination  of  "  the  Papal 
aggression.''  A  report  has  been  indus- 
triously sent  about  that  my  noble  Friend, 
by  some  act  of  his,  either  of  commission 
or  of  omission,  has  made  himself  a  party 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Sapreme  Pon- 


tiff on  this  subject.  My  Lords,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  knowing  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  allegation — whether  anything 
ever  took  place  between  my  noble  Friend 
and  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  which  can  give 
a  colour  to  the  allegations  made  on  this 
subject?  I  am  sure  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  public  mind  should  be  disabused 
on  this  subject,  if  it  has  been  misled;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  my  noble  Friend  has 
incautiously  given  any  countenance  or  en- 
couragement to  what  has  been  done,  then, 
however  much  I  may  be  disposed  to  trust 
that  he  may  long  retain  the  office  which  he 
now  holds,  I  must  take  leave  to  state  that 
I  think  my  noble  Friend  has  acted  with  a 
want  of  caution  which  I  should  not  have 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  experience. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said  :  My  Lords, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  assuring  my  noble 
Friend  that  I  have  shown  no  want  of  that 
caution  for  which  he  is  good  enough  to  give 
me  credit.  I  will  answer  my  noble  Friend's 
question  in  one  word.  There  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  report,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  report,  to  which  my  noble  Friend  ad- 
verts. No  communication  whatever  upon 
the  subject  of  this  aggression  was  ever 
made  or  even  hinted  to  me;  and  I  really 
am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  guess  on  what 
grounds  or  authority  the  report  on  this 
subject,  which  I  certainly  heard  with  con- 
siderable surprise,  has  arisen.  My  Lords, 
during  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Rome, 
in  the  course  of  very  frequent  communica- 
tions with  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  Sec- 
retary of  State,  no  allusion  was  at  any 
time  made  to  any  design  of  organising  a 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  country, 
or  of  any  measure  such  as  that  of  which 
we  have  lately  heard  so  much.  I  neither 
received  any  communication  upon  it  from 
these  illustrious  individuals,  nor  did  it  ever 
form  the  subject  of  any  conversation,  public 
or  private,  of  any  other  individual  during 
my  stay.  And  I  assure  your  Lordships 
that  no  one  of  your  Lordships  could  have 
been  more  completely  surprised  at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Papal  document  in  this  country 
than  I  was.  My  Lords,  I  trust  that  this 
assurance  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  Lord- 
ships. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  presented  two 
petitions— one  from  the  commissioners  for 
the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Cape-town, 
and  another  from  the  resident  householders 
of  the  municipalities  of  Cape- town  and  Qrean 
Pointi  on  a  sabjeet  which  he  ccmsidered  of 
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great  importance.    The  latter  petition  was  ]    MR.  NICUOLLS.  LATE  SECRETARY  TO 
rery  numerously  and  respectably  signed.  TELE  POOR-LAW  BOARD. 

The  petitioners  represented  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  advised  to  establish  a  Legis- 
lative Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  in 
the  colony,  of  which  Cape-town  was  the  ca- 
pital; and  that  as  the  Legislative  Council 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  that  colony,  they 
were  anxious  to  lay  before  their  Lordships 
a  plan  of  constitution  which  they  considered 
a  better  plan  than  the  present,  and  of 
which  they  furnished  the  details.  They 
further  represented  that  as  the  Governor 
had  been  empowered  to  make,  continue, 
and  alter  the  existing  laws  of  the  colony 
with  the  assistance  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  continue  its  func- 
tions under  the  present  constitution,  it  was 
necessary  that  measures  should  be  taken 
to  remedy  the  evils  which  must  of  neces- 
•itj  result  from  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  con- 
curring in  all  the  representations  of  the 
petitioners,  but  he  thought  their  Lordships 
would  feel  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  this  colony  was  one  which  all  parties 
must  desire  to  soe  speedily  put  an  end  to, 
as  heing  fraught  with  very  great  dangers 
to  the  colony,  and  also  to  the  friendly  feel- 
ing which  the  colonists  entertained  towards 
thia  country.  It  was  therefore  desirable, 
and  doubtless  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey) 
desired,  that  the  question  should  be  brought 
before  Parliament  as  soon  as  convenient. 
He  would,  therefore,  ask  his  noble  Friend 
whether  he  was  prepared  now,  or  at  any 
early  period,  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
House  copies  of  any  correspondence  that 
may  have  passed  between  the  Home  Go- 
vernment and  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  the  constitution  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also 
copies  of  any  other  despatches  or  commu- 
nications which  may  have  passed  on  the 
subject  ? 

Eabl  GREY  said:  In  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  my  noble  PViend,  I  beg  to 
mform  the  House  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  lay  on  your  Lordships'  table  certain 
papers  connected  with  the  proposed  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  it  is  not  in  my  po>ver  to 
do  so  until  further  advices  are  received 
from  the  Cape,  because  it  is  necessary  that 
the  despatches  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  the  colony  should  be  answered  before 
the  correspondence  is  laid  on  the  Table  of 
th«  House. 


Earl  FORTESCUE,  before  putting  the 
question  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  re- 
specting the  grant  of  a  retiring  allowance 
to  Mr.  Nicholls,  late  one  of  the  Secretaries 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  begged  to  state 
some  facts  which  bore  essentially  on  the 
merits  of  his  case.  Mr.  Nicholls  was  ori- 
ginally a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  On  his  retirement  from 
that  service  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
parish  of  Southwell  in  Notts.  While  in 
that  place  he  became  so  impressed  with  the 
evils  arising  from  the  mismanagement  of  the 
poor  under  the  law  as  it  then  existed,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  attempting  to 
redress  them.  He  did  so  with  so  much 
success,  that  in  1832,  some  years  after  his 
removal  from  Southwell,  the  system  which 
he  had  established  there  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  terms  in  which 
he  was  noticed  in  their  reports,  he  was 
applied  to  on  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  in  1834,  to  become  one  of  the  three 
Commissioners  for  the  administration  of  that 
law.  At  that  time  he  was  holding  the  situa- 
tion of  manager  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  Eng- 
land at  Birmingham,  at  a  salary  of  2,0002. 
a  year;  and  so  anxious  was  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  retain  the  benefit  of  his  services, 
thflX  on  hearing  of  the  application  of  the 
Government  to  him  they  volunteered  to 
offer  him  an  additional  500^  a  year,  and 
intimated,  that  if  he  did  not  think  that 
advance  sufficient,  they  were  prepared  to 
give  him  still  more.  Mr.  Nicholls,  with  a 
public  spirit  which  did  him  much  honour, 
gave  up  his  private  lucrative  situation  for  a 
more  arduous  and  less  profitable  employ- 
ment in  the  public  service,  and  accepted 
the  commissionership.  So  satisfied  was 
the  Government  with  his  conduct  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-law  in  this  country, 
that  when  it  was  in  contemplation  to  extend 
a  similar  law  to  Ireland,  he  was  appointed 
to  visit  that  country  and  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  such  a  measure.  On  his  re- 
port, though  shorn  of  its  most  important 
recommendation  with  respect  to  mendi- 
cancy, was  founded  the  poor-law  for  Ire- 
land, which  passed  in  the  year  1838;  and 
at  the  end  of  1838  Mr.  Nicholls  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  its  execution.  Early 
in  the  year  1839,  his  (Earl  Fortescue's) 
acquaintance  with  that  gentleman  com- 
menced. He  was,  of  course,  by  his  posi- 
tion at  Lord  Lieutenant  of  lic&iAdL  «X  ^%X 
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time  brought  into  constant  cotnmunicAtion 
with  Mr.  NichoUs;  and  in  that  and  the  two 
following  years  he  had  constant  occasion 
to  admire  the  great  abilities,  the  perseve- 
ring industry,  the  cheerful  good  temper 
and  the  great  self-devotion  to  the  public 
interests  which  so  uniformly  animated  his 
exertions.  In  the  autumn  of  1841 ,  he  (Earl 
Fortescue)  left  Ireland.  Mr.  NichoUs  was 
removed  shortly  after ;  but,  without  question- 
ing the  policy  of  that  removal,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  those  who  succeeded  to  his  office 
did  not  find  it  easier  than  he  had  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  new 
system.  After  Mr.  NichoUs  returned  to 
England,  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  until  the  constitution  of 
that  Board  was  altered  by  the  Act  of  1847, 
when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  as- 
sistant secretaries,  with  a  salary  of  1,5002. 
a  year.  Since  then  Mr.  NichoUs  had 
found  himself  compelled,  by  impaired 
health,  to  give  in  his  resignation  ;  and, 
after  a  service  of  sixteen  years,  he  was  not 
entitled  by  the  constitution  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  any  retiring  pension.  He  (Earl 
Fortescue)  hoped,  however,  that  the  jus- 
tice of  the  country  would  not  suffer  a 
public  officer  who  had  sacrificed  to  it  so 
much  of  his  personal  interests  to  retire  into 
private  life  at  the  age  of  more  than  70, 
without  some  provision  for  his  declining 
years,  and  some  acknowledgment  of  his 
valuable  services.  He  (Earl  FortesAie) 
had  not  had  any  communication,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  Mr.  NichoUs  on  this 
subject ;  but  having  witnessed  his  labours 
and  known  his  merits  during  the  most 
trying  and  most  important  part  of  his  of- 
ficial career,  he  felt  it  a  duty  not  more  to 
Mr.  NichoUs  than  to  that  House  and  to 
himself  to  say  what  he  had  on  his  behalf. 
He  would  now  ask  his  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  whether  it 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Govern* 
ment  to  make  any  provision  by  way  of  a 
retiring  pension  for  Mr.  NichoUs  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE,  be- 
fore answering  the  question  which  the 
noble  Lord  put  to  him,  begged  to  say  how 
entirely  he  concurred  in  the  whole  of  the 
statements  he  had  made  respecting  Mr. 
NichoUs.  With  many  parts  of  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  agreed,  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  ifacts  to  which  they  re- 
lated, and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
other  circumstances  that  had  been  men- 
tioned. Such  being  the  case,  he  could 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  mode 


of  appreciating  the  merits  of  Mr.  NichoUs, 
and  providing  a  reward  suitable  to  his  ser- 
vices so  long  and  so  ably  rendered,  was 
under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  When  he  said  this,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  any  plan  for  carrying  out 
such  an  object  must  be  submitted  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  therefore  thought  it  inex- 
pedient in  that  place  to  state  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  reward  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  NichoUs;  although  he  had 
no  doubt  that  when  it  was  made  public,  it 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  felt  it  due  to  Mr. 
NichoUs,  to  justice,  and  to  the  great  sys- 
tem of  the  poor-law,  in  the  administration 
of  which  that  gentleman  had  taken  so  pro- 
minant  a  part,  to  declare  that  Mr.  NichoUs 
had  been  the  great  and  principal  agent  in 
devising  the  new  law,  and  in  carrying  it 
afterwards  into  execution.  He  was  anxious 
to  state  his  entire  concurrence  in  all  that 
had  been  urged  by  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Fortescue)  on  behalf  of  Mr.  NichoUs ;  and 
he  could  add  this  fact  of  his  own  know- 
ledge— for  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  and  himself  had 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  Mr.  NichoUs 
to  town — that  with  a  due  regard  to  his 
private  circumstances,  and  with  a  well- 
founded  and  proper  view  to  the  interests  of 
his  family,  Mr.  NichoUs  felt  much  hesita- 
tion in  accepting  the  offer  of  Government, 
and  that  his  noble  Friend  and  himself  had 
removed  that  hesitation  by  assuring  him 
that  his  services  were — he  would  not  say 
absolutely,  for  that  would  not  be  true  of 
any  man — but  were  essentially  necessary 
for  bringing  into  effect  that  great  change 
of  the  law,  of  which  he  might  add  that 
Mr.  NichoUs  was,  practically  speaking,  the 
originator.  Southwell  was  the  parish  in 
which  the  improvements  of  the  poor-law 
were  first  tried ;  and  it  was  upon  the  ex- 
perimental proofs  of  those  improvements 
that  the  New  Poor  Law  was  framed.  After 
dwelling  for  some  time  on  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  services  of  Mr.  NichoUs,  his 
Lordship  added  that  he  could  confirm  the 
assertion  of  his  noble  Friend  opposite,  that 
partly  from  a  love  of  his  system,  and 
partly  from  a  desire  to  carry  his  principles 
into  effect  on  a  great  scale,  Mr.  NichoUs 
had  given  up  the  lucrative  appointment 
under  the  Bank  of  England  which  he  held 
at  Birmingham.  On  a  recent  change  of 
system,  recommended  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  salary  of  that 
gentleman,   as  assistant-secretary  to  the 
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Poor  Law  Board,  had  been  reduced  to 
something  more  than  half  the  amount  of 
his  salary  as  manager  of  the  Birmingliam 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
hence  the  retirement  of  a  gentleman 
whose  services  had  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  his  country. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE,  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  during  his  tenure  of  office  in  Ire- 
land, bore  testimony  to  the  high  value  of 
his  services,  and  declared  that,  of  all  the 
men  whom  he  had  met  in  private  and  pub- 
lic life,  Mr.  Nicholls  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  most  honourable. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS,  as  late 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  expressed  a  similar 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Nicholls'  character 
and  services. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  when  speaking  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  might  have  added, 
that  the  poor  were  better  taken  care  of  in 
England  and  Ireland  under  that  gentle- 
man's administration  of  the  poor-law  than 
they  had  ever  been  taken  care  of  pre- 
viously. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  6,  1851. 

JEWISH  DISABILITIES. 

Mb.  W.  p.  wood  wished  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lord  at  th6  head  of  the 
Government  was  prepared  to  bring  in  any 
measure  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution 
passed  on  the  5th  of  August  in  the  last 
Session,  "That  this  House  will,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  take  into  its  serious  considera- 
tion the  form  of  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects professing  the  Jewish  religion." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  begged  to  inform 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  introduce  a  measure  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  W.  p.  WOOD:  At  the  very 
earliest  possible  opportunity  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  "The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knows  that  there  is  a 
very  important  measure  for  to-morrow.  I 
will  see  the  progress  of  that  measure  be- 
fore introducing  another. 


ADDRESSES  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had  stated 
last  year  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
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pose  such  a  Motion  to  the  House,  but  he 
thought  it  was  better  to  postpone  it  to  the 
ensuing  Session,  rather  than  propose  it  at 
the  end  of  a  Session.  It  was  obvious 
that,  with  the  multiplicity  of  business 
which  that  House  had  to  transact,  and 
with  the  topics  of  great  public  interest 
that  came  before  it,  there  must  occa- 
sionally be  matter  of  very  considerable 
public  importance  brought  under  consider- 
ation, and  decided  in  a  very  thin  House. 
Now,  if  a  Motion  of  this  kind  was  one  for 
bringing  in  a  Bill,  and  the  House  decided 
in  favour  of  allowing  a  Bill  to  be  brought 
in,  to  which  the  majority  were  opposed, 
that  Bill  would  not  make  much  further 
progress.  If  it  was  a  resolution,  and  that 
resolution  appeared  to  the  majority  of  the 
House  to  be  at  variance  with  the  public  in- 
terests, that  resolution  would  be  rescinded, 
and  no  further  progress  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  supposing  that  the  Motion  was 
in  the  shape  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
and  that  Motion  was  caiTied  in  a  thin 
House,  and  by  a  majority  of  no  great 
number,  there  was  an  obvious  inconveni- 
ence which  would  arise,  because  that  Ad- 
dress, being  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the 
Crown  by  such  Members  of  the  House  as 
are  Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  no  fur- 
ther proceeding  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  Now,  supposing  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  were  of  opinion  that  this 
Address  ought  not  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  were  not  disposed  to  comply 
with  it,  he  thought  that  they  would  place 
either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
Crown  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty. 
Supposing  that  a  majority  of  the  House 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Address  was  one 
which  should  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  public  in- 
terest, and  the  Crown  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Address,  the  Crown  would,  in 
fact,  be  placing  itself  in  the  position  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  should  be, 
and  would  be  carrying  into  effect  in  reality 
the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  the 
Crown  should  be  that  such  Addresses 
should  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  an 
answer  should  be  returned  that  the  Crown 
declined  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the 
Address,  and  afterwards,  upon  a  renewed 
discussion,  that  the  House  should  by  a 
majority  again  ask  the  Crown  to  comply 
w^ith  the  prayer  of  tliat  Address,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Crown  would  he  placed  in 
a  difficult  position,  having  intended  to  con- 
sider the  public  interest,  but  being  then 
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plaeed  in  direct  collision  with  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     It  appeared 
to  him  that,  although  the  Crown  should 
have  the  full  lihertj  and  discretion  to  re- 
fuse to    comply    with   Addresses  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  should  appear 
to  its  advisers  injurious  to  the  puhlic  wel- 
fiare,  yet  that  that  power  should  he  very 
sparingly  exercised,  and  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  cases  as  few  as 
possible,  and  that,   except  in  a  case  of 
grave  importance,  such  advice  should  not 
be  given  to  the  Crown.     He  thought  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Bill  or  a  resolution,  the 
House  should  have  the  power  of  reversing 
their  decision  en  a  subsequent  day,  when 
the  House  should  be  fuller,  and  more  con- 
sideration might  be  bestowed  upon  the 
ouestion.     What  he  proposed  was  already 
the  practice  of  the  House  on  occasions  on 
which  any  money  was  to  be  granted,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  for  the  public  inte- 
rest that  they  should  adopt  a  similar  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  all  other  matters 
upon  which   any   opposition   was  offered. 
He  had  included  in  his  resolution  all  pub- 
lie  matters;  for  it  might  happen  that  an 
Address  might  be  one  for  papers  which  it 
might    be   exceedingly  injurious   for  the 
public  service  that  the  Crown  should  grant. 
He  need  hardly  refer  to  instances  in  which 
such  a  resolution  would  have  been  useful ; 
but  there  were  two  which  he  would  state  to 
the  House,  and  both  of  which  occurred  in 
late  years.     One  was  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,   for   the  purpose  of  setting  free 
some    persons    transported    for    political 
offences;  that  was  an  address  that  could 
not  have  been  carried  in  a  full  House,  and 
it  happened  that  it  was  not  carried  in  the 
very  thin  House  in  which  it  was  brought 
forward,  but   only  because  the  Speaker, 
usinff  the  power  which  was  placed  in  his 
hands,   with  great  judgment   and   great 
firmness,  when  the  numbers  were  equal, 
decided  against  the  address  being  carried. 
The  other  instance  occurred  in  the  last 
Session,  with  respect  to  the  Post  Office; 
and  he  was  asked,  immediately  after  the 
Address  was  carried,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment were  disposed  to  comply  with  the  ad- 
dress. He  did  not  believe  that  the  address 
really  conveyed  the  opinion  of  that  House; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  formal  act 
of  the  House,  and  he  did  not  think  himself 
authorised  to  go  to  the  Crown  and  say, 
that    that    resolution,    which    had    been 
carried  by  a  majority,  was,  in  fact,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  House 
of  Commons.      He  did  not  think  it  a  case 
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in  which  the  Crown  should  interfere  to 
prevent  the  wish  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons being  carried  into  effect,  and  there- 
fore the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ad- 
vised that  the  Address  should  be  complied 
with.  He  thought,  if  they  considered  the 
agitation  and  the  public  inconvenience 
caused  by  that  compliance,  the  House 
would  see  the  advantage  of  having  suck 
an  opportunity  for  considering  whether 
they  would  confirm  their  first  decision,  as 
was  given  by  the  resolution  which  he  had 
now  the  honour  to  propose. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed-— 

"  That  this  House  will  not  proceed  upon  any 
Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  to  which  op- 
position  is  oifored,  but  in  a  Oommittee  of  the 
whole  House,  except  with  respect  to  matten 
which  have  been  previously  submitted  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee." 

Mr.  berries  opposed  the  resolutioB 
as   an  attempted  abridgment  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  and  privileges  of  Members  of 
that  House.   He  thought  that  it  had  of  late 
years  been  too  much  the  practice  to  cur- 
tail the  privileges  of  individual  Members  of 
the  House.     In  some  cases,  perhaps,  this 
might  have  been  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  to  the  despatch  of  business, 
while  in  others  his  own  opinion  was  it  had 
been  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facili- 
ties to  a  majority  in  the  hands  of  a  Minis- 
ter, for  doing  that  which  might  have  re- 
ceived more  effectual  opposition  had  more 
Sower  been  left  in  the  hands  of  individual 
[embers.      When   he  first   entered   the 
House  any  Member  had  the  undoubted  pri- 
vilege of   rising  and   making  a  Motion, 
without  giving  notice  of   it.     That  was 
found  inexpedient  in  practice,  though  he 
still  thought  it  was  in  the  power  of  every 
Member  to  do  so.     Still  he  admitted  that 
by  almost  universal  consent  that  right  had 
been  abandoned,  and  it  was  now  expected 
that  every  Gentleman  should  give  notice  be- 
fore bringing  on  a  Motion.  He  had  not  offer- 
ed any  opposition  to  the  restrictions,  when 
they  had  been  imposed  with  manifest  pro- 
priety, or  something  like  advantage  to  the 
public  business;    but  here  was  a  case  of  a 
different  description.    It  was  manifest  that 
it  arose  out  of  an  occurrence  of  the  past 
year,  which  was  extremely  distasteful  and 
disagreeable  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  for  that  reason  they  roust  scrutiniae 
more  particularly  the  grounds  on  which 
they  were  urged  to  adopt  it.     How  would 
the  resolution  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
apply  to  a  Motion  for  an  Address  in  an- 
swer to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at 
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ihe  openioff  of  the  Session  ?  No  man 
could  saj  whether  it  would  be  opposed  or 
not.  If  it  was  meant  that  every  Address, 
before  being  presented,  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  to  draw  up,  they 
would  do  the  same  in  that  case  as  they  did 
in  an  Address  to  the  Crown  in  answer  to 
the  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session; 
but  that  was  not  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tion, nor  was  it  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 
If  the  resolution  had  been  that  no  Ad- 
dress should  be  agreed  to  until  it  had  been 
presented  to  a  Select  Committee,  he  could 
have  understood  it;  but  that  was  not  im- 
plied in  the  resolution  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent; and  which,  in  its  present  form,  might 
in  some  cases  prove  an  impediment  to  the 
despatch  of  public  business.  Suppose  that 
some  foolish  insanity  should  be  practised 
on  the  person  of  the  Queen,  and  that  the 
House  wanted  immediately  to  express  their 
feelings  on  the  occasion,  the  resolution  of 
the  noble  Lord  would  impede  that.  [Lord 
J.  Russell  :  No,  no !  1  For  it  would  re- 
quire either  that  they  should  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  or  that  a  Select  Committee  should 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Address  be- 
fore it  could  be  moved.  With  respect  to 
the  Address  with  reference  to  the  Post 
Office,  in  the  previous  Session,  if  he  recol- 
lected rightly,  ample  notice  was  given  be- 
forehand of  the  intention  to  move  such  an 
Address,  and  therefore  the  Ministry  had 
ample  opportunity  to  prepare  their  friends 
to  meet  and  oppose  that  Address.  Besides, 
he  thought  that  eren  when  the  Address 
was  earned,  if  the  Minister  believed  that 
ii  emanated,  not  from  a  majority,  but  only 
from  a  small  minority  of  the  House,  'Her 
Majesty  might  have  constitutionally  de- 
clined to  give  an  immediate  acquiescence 
to  the  proposal,  and  thus  have  prevented 
the  inconvenience  which  the  Minister  be- 
lieved would  follow,  and  which  did  fol- 
low, from  the  too  hasty  adoption  of  that 
Address.  The  noble  Lord  supposed  the 
ease  where  an  Address  should  be  carried, 
to  which  the  Crown  could  not  accede,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  its  not  acceding,  the 
iobjeet  again  came  before  the  House  of 
CommonSy  and  that  that  body,  by  persist- 
bg  in  the  request  of  that  Address,  should 
thereby  place  the  Crown  in  a  state  of  dif- 
fenltj.  But  that  was  not  a  case  to  be 
QMt  by  this  resolution.  That  would  be  a 
eaae  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons;  be- 
eaose  the  Minister  at  the  head  of  Her 
Mijesty*!  Gov^fmunent  would   have  had 


abundance  of  time  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  secure  a 
majority,  if  he  had  the  power  of  command- 
ing a  majority.  If  he  had  not  power,  it 
was  only  saying  in  other  words  that  he 
had  not  the  confidence  of  the  House  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
views.  The  occurrence  of  last  year  showed 
that  the  Minister  of  the  day  did  not  suffi- 
ciently command  the  confidence  of  the 
Houso  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  first  vote. 
The  proper  course  for  the  Government  was 
so  to  conduct  the  public  business,  and  so 
acquire  the  confidence  of  the  House,  that 
such  restrictions  as  were  now  proposed 
should  not  be  necessary.  The  individual 
rights  of  Members  had  already  been  greatly 
curtailed,  and  he  thought  that  there  was 
great  objection  to  further  curtailment,  un- 
less the  fullest  grounds  of  expediency  and 
of  advantage  for  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business  were  shown. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  wished  to  know  the 
effect  of  this  resolution  on  the  ordinary 
Motions  for  returns  from  the  public  offices  ? 
If  tbero  was  any  opposition  to  the  return 
being  furnished,  he  understood  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  through  two 
stages  and  obtain  two  majorities,  before 
the  return  could  be  obtained.  He  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
except  Motions  for  addresses  for  papers  of 
the  kind  to  which  he  had  alluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  resolution. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  un- 
doubtedly  if  there  was  an  opposition 
offered  to  the  presentation  of  an  Address 
to  the  Crown  for  returns,  that  two  stages 
would  be  necessary.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, generally  any  objection  to  addresses 
for  the  usual  papers :  he  could  not  make 
any  distinction  in  the  resolution  between 
addresses  for  papers,  to  the  presentation  of 
which  there  could  be  no  valid  objection, 
and  addresses  for  papers  during  the  course 
of  a  negotiation,  the  production  of  which 
might  be  highly  inconvenient  to  the  public 
service.  He  could  not  see  how  the  reso- 
lution at  all  diminished  the  privileges  or 
liberties  of  individual  Members  of  the 
House :  it  only  decided  that  the  minority 
of  the  House  should  not  have  the  power  of 
presenting  Addresses  to  the  Crown.  The 
intention  of  the  resolution  was,  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  vote  before  such 
an  address  was  presented,  in  case  there 
was  an  objection  made.  He  did  not  think 
that  in  such  a  case  as  that  mentioned  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford,  in  which  the  House  m\g|bt  ^i\v 
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to  express  their  feelings  upon  a  subject 
respecting  the  Royal  Family,  that  any 
oppositiou  would  be  offered,  and  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  the  resolution  would  not 
come  into  effect;  and  suppose  that  opposi- 
tion were  offered,  the  House  would  imme- 
diately go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  the  Address  would  at  once  be 
agreed  to.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  justified  in  say- 
ing that  there  was  any  disadvantage  to  the 
Crown  in  what  happened  last  year — the 
disadvantage  was  to  the  public.  He 
thought  there  would  be  a  great  public  dis- 
advantage if  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
should  be  carried  by  a  majority  in  a  very 
thin  House,  and  the  Crown  should  be 
under  the  necessity  either  of  complying 
with  an  address  that  the  House  afterwards 
wished  reversed,  or  of  not  complying  with 
it  under  what  might  be  an  erroneous 
opinion,  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
did  not  agree  with  it.  The  power  which 
Members  might  have  to  bi-ing  forward 
Motions  without  giving  notice  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  must  oppose  the  re- 
solution.    It  laid  down  a  new  principle, 
that  the  House  was  to  take  one  course 
when   a   Motion    was   not    opposed,    and 
another  course  when  a   Motion   was   op- 
posed.    It  was  extremely  difficult  to  see 
how  this  principle  would  be  carried  out. 
The  single  **No"  of  an  individual  Mem- 
ber might  have  the  effect  of  postponing  an 
important    question    until    a    Committee 
could  be  appointed.     The  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the    Government,    afforded     no    security 
against  a  Member  coming  down   to   the 
House,  and  in  a  thin   House  carrying  an 
address  in  favour  of  something  that  had 
been  recommended  by  a   Committee  up- 
stairs,   and    then    all   the   inconvenience 
would  arise  that  the  noble   Lord  appre- 
hended from   the  present   course.      The 
resolution  of  the  noble  Lord  was  founded 
upon  an  entirely  new  principle,  and  one 
the  actual  working  of  which  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ^1.  in  the  mind.      It 
might  have  the  effect  of  postponing  the 
decision   of  the   House   upon   some  very 
important  question,  which  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  take  up  at  once.    Ho  thought, 
therefore,    that    on   principle   there   were 
grave   objections*  to   the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Lord.     How,  for  example,  would  it 
operate   on   the   general   business  of  the 
House  ?     The  greater  part  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  House  on  colonial  and 


domestic  matters,  and  with  respect  to  our 
relations    with    foreign   Powers,    was   by 
means  of  Addresses  to  the  Crown;  now,  if 
this  resolution  were  passed,  and  a  Member 
in  Opposition  wished   for   information,   it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Minister,  by 
saying  **  No,"  to  postpone  that  Motion  for 
an  indefinite   period,    until   a   Committee 
could  be  formed,  and  the  question  brought 
before  it.      Nor  was  it  like  an  ordinary 
postponement,  when  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  getting  a  day  for  the  Motion.    Here  the 
Member  had  got  his  day  and  brought  for- 
ward his  Motion  for  the  Address,  when  the 
negative  obliged  him  to  postpone  the  Ad- 
dress and  bring  forward  a  Motion  for  a 
Committee  on  another  day.     He  thought 
the  resolution  might  thus  be  the  means  of 
adding  to  the  business  of  the  House  to  an 
extent  which  would  not  be  compensated  by 
any  relief  derived  from  it.     It  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  legislate  for  cases  that  were  not 
of  frequent  occurrence;  and  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  suggested  more  than  two  cases 
during  a  considerable  period  on  which  the 
House  had   been   taken   by   surprise   on 
questions  of  this  kind;  and  he  himself,  in 
bis  Parliamentary  experience,  recollected 
so  few  addresses  being  carried  in  which 
the  House  did  not  concur  on  mature  con- 
sideration,  that   he   thought   it   was   not 
expedient  to  legislate  on  the  subject.     If 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  agree  with  him  in 
that  view,  he  thought  that  all  events  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  required  a  great 
deal  of  consideration. 

Viscount  BERNARD  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  constitu- 
tional question  involved  in  the  resolution. 
In  'what  sort  of  a  position  would  we  be 
placed  by  it  should  the  same  state  of  things 
again  take  place  which  occurred  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  Government  ? 
Suppose  that  the  majority  of  the  House,  or 
those  who  imagined  that  they  might  be  a 
a  majority,  if  they  appealed  to  the  country, 
carried  the  Address  to  the  Crown  of  want 
of  confidence  in  Ministers,  did  the  noble 
Lord  mean  that  under  this  resolution  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  to  have  a  second 
chance  of  retaining  their  seats  ?  During 
the  debates  on  the  Irish  Registration  Bill 
last  Session,  when  the  Members  of  the 
House  were  nearly  balanced,  probably  had 
Lord  Stanley  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
I  fidence,  the  numbers  would  have  been  the 
same  as  those  who  supported  him  on  the 
Irish  Registration  Bill;  but  if  the  noble 
Lord's  resolution  bad  been  in  force,  Lord 
Stanley  must,  if  successful,  again  have 
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rabmitted  his  Motion  to  the  House,  when 
perhaps  some  stray  friends  might  have  been 
DroQght  from  distant  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, even  from  the  discharge  of  duties 
abroad,  to  give  their  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1841,  the  Government  of  that 
day  was  expelled  by  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  that  House.  The 
noble  Viscount  read  the  terms  of  the  vote; 
and  he  contended  that  in  such  cases  the 
resolution  of  the  noble  Lord  would  operate 
as  a  check  on  the  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
reading  an  extract  from  the  Address  of 
want  of  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters, which  was  subsequently  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire. 

Sir  G.  GR£Y  did  not  think  the  noble 
Viscount  was  particularly  happy  in  his  il- 
lustration of  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
inconvenient  working  of  the  Motion  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government;  for  if  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
was  not  mistaken,  the  noble  Viscount  had 
read  the  Address  of  the  House  in  1841, 
which  was  an  Address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session,  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  and  had  therefore  gone  through 
precisely  that  course  which  every  opposed 
address  would  go  through  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances if  the  resolution  of  his  noble 
Friend  were  carried.  That  Address,  after 
being  moved  in  the  whole  House,  was  re- 
ferred, as  all  addresses  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session,  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  are,  to  a  Committee,  and  was 
then  reconsidered  on  the  bringing  up  of 
the  Committee's  report  on  a  subsequent 
day.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
seemed  to  misapprehend  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  resolution,  in  thinking  that  the 
opposition  of  any  Member  of  the  House 
would  stop  a  debate  and  prevent  discus- 
sion. The  effect  would  simply  be,  that  the 
debate  would  go  on,  that  the  House  would 
resolve  that  an  address  should  bo  present- 
ed, and  it  would  be  then  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee  to  draw  up  the  address  and 
report  it  on  a  subsequent  day.  The  in- 
tended effect  of  the  resolution  was,  that  a 
•eeond  stage  should  take  place  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  an  address  was  opposed.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  desirable  that 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  should  be  care- 
fully considered;  and  if  the  House  was  not 
disposed  to  adopt  the  resolution  now  pro- 
posed, it  was  more  desirable  to  take  some 
time  for  consideration. 


Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  would 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  until  Tuesday  next. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  thought  it  was  im- 
possible it  could  be  an  adjournment.  The 
Motion  must  be  withdrawn,  and  a  new  one 
made  on  Tuesday. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  it  was  just 
the  same  thing  whether  he  withdrew  the 
Motion  or  postponed  it  till  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  the  project  of  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  appear  to  be  so  mature 
as  to  warrant  his  taking  Tuesday  next. 
Besides,  there  stood  an  important  Motion 
for  that  night. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  did  not  mean  to 
take  any  precedence  over  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  on 
Tuesday. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned.'* 

Motion  and  Original  Question,  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  February  7,  1851. 

Minutes.]     Pubuc   Bill.  — 1*    County  Courts 
Extension. 

COUNTY  COURTS  EXTENSION  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  would  now  state  the 
course  he  intended  to  pursue  in  reference 
to  a  very  important  Bill — the  Bill  for 
amending  the  Law  of  Evidence,  and  to 
move  the  first  reading  of  another  Bill 
which  he  thon  proposed  to  lay  upon  the 
table,  and  which  he  considered  of  not  less 
importance — namely,  a  Bill  to  transfer  the 
business  in  Bankruptcy  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Courts.  He  had  already 
stated,  when  he  laid  the  first  of  these 
Bills  on  the  table,  that  he  would  explain 
the  particulars  of  it  to  their  Lordships 
when  ho  moved  its  second  reading.  One 
reason  for  bringing  these  measures  for- 
ward at  so  early  a  period  of  the  Session 
was,  that  he  saw  no  grounds  for  hoping 
that,  if  he  deferred  the  exposition  of  the 
dry  details  connected  with  this  and  his 
other  Bill  till  a  later  period,  he  did 
not  think  he  should  find  more  time  or 
less  indisposition  to  discuss  them,  than 
now,  when  the  minds  of  all  men  were 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  consid- 
eration of  one  great  uud  overwhelming 
questinn.  But  his  principal  reason  for 
moving  thus  early  in  the  Session  in  this 
matter  was,  that,  as  he  was  delighted  to 
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hwTi  proceedings  were  now  in  progress  un- 
der the  Sftnction  of  the  Grown  for  nmend- 
ing  materiallj  the  law  of  the  country,  and 
the  different  courts  of  judicature,  and  for 
making  material  improvements  in  hoth  ; 
ftnd  he  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  lose 
DO  time  in  laying  before  the  House  such 
oonsiderations  as  he  conceived  to  be  corre- 
lative to  these  objects.  He  would  not  go 
further  into  the  measure  for  improving  the 
Law  of  Evidence  than  was  necessary  to  re- 
tnind  them  of  the  Bill  introduced  and  carried 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  Lord 
Denman,  a  few  Sessions  since,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  all  objection 
whatever  to  the  admission  of  evidence 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  character  of 
witnesses  even  as  established  by  convic- 
tion, and,  above  all,  on  account  of  the 
interest,  be  it  great  or  be  it  small,  be 
it  direct  or  be  it  indirect,  which  they 
might  have  in  the  matter  in  dispute, 
leaving  it  to  the  court  or  the  jury  to 
put  their  own  valne  on  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  who  might  be  obnoxious  to  such 
objections.  He  might  simply  state  that 
the  object  of  his  measure  was  to  render 
that  Bill  complete  by  carrying  its  principle 
into  full  operation,  by  giving  the  parties 
to  a  suit  the  right  of  tendering  their  own 
evidence,  and  of  examining  and  cross-ex- 
amining one  and  another  adversely.  He 
Would  not  move  that  this  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time  that  evening,  but  should 
propose  that  its  next  stage  should  be  taken 
at  whatever  time  should  best  suit  his  noble 
hnd  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack,  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst), 
whom  he  was  now  happy  to  congratulate 
on  his  recovery  from  his  recent  indispo- 
sition. With  regard  to  the  other  Bill, 
which  he  had  mentioned  to  their  Lord- 
ships, for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts  to  cases  of  bankruptcy, 
he  must  now  proceed  to  make  a  short 
statement  respecting  its  history,  in  order 
that  their  Lordships  might  see  it  was  no 
new  measure.  When  the  Bill  which  he  had 
introduced  in  the  year  1833  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  courts  throughout  Eng- 
land was  unhappily  lost,  it  became  neces- 
sary, a  few  years  afterwards,  as  we  then 
had  no  local  courts,  to  extend  the  new 
system  of  administering  the  bankruptcy 
law  adopted  in  the  London  district,  where 
its  success  had  been  complete.  It  had 
been  said  at  the  time  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  was 
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premature  In  making  that  extension,  and 
that  he  should  have  waited  till  a  local 
jurisdiction  was  established.  That  was 
the  objection  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Cottenham),  whose  absence 
from  the  country,  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  he  deeply  lamented.  Bat  the  answer 
was  obvious  :  "  Tou  have  now  a  system 
of  administering  the  bankruptcy  law  in 
operation  in  London,  which,  during  the 
last  nine  years,  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  ought  we  to  wait  for  nine  years 
more  before  we  extend  it  to  the  whole 
country  ?  "  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  London  system  was  introduced  into 
every  part  of  England  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act  of  1842.  Twelve  oflScers 
were  appointed  to  act  as  commissioners  at 
salaries  of  1,8002.  a  year  ;  as  many  regis- 
trars with  salaries  of  800^  a  year  ;  and  as 
many  ushers  with  subordinate  salaries  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  an  expense  of 
55,0901,  a  year  had  been  added  to  the 
bankruptcy  system,  and  entailed  upon  the 
country,  and  without  any  objections  being 
urged  against  it,  except  by  interested 
parties.  Watching  anxiously,  as  he  had 
done,  the  working  of  this  system  for  the 
last  eight  years,  he  had  heard  of  little 
or  no  objection  to  it ;  but  he  had  seen 
irrefragable  proofs  of  its  excellent  working, 
in  all  the  country  districts.  Thus,  first, 
the  seventy  commissioners  in  the  London 
district,  who  were  sometimes  called  in 
the  profession  the  Septuagint,  were  got 
rid  of,  and  six  commissioners,  now  reduced 
to  five,  and  hereafter  to  be  reduced  by  any 
new  vacancy  to  four,  who  were  men  of  great 
eminence  in  the  law,  and  whose  time  was 
entirely  devoted  to  their  duties  as  Com- 
missioners, were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
Then  in  1842  the  same  system  was  ex- 
tended to  the  country.  But  then,  after  the 
experience  of  seventeen  years,  a  period 
which  ho  thought  might  have  well  been 
shortened,  came  first  the  Act  of  1845,  ap- 
pointing local  courts,  and  then  the  Act  of 
last  Session  to  complete  it.  No  doubt  the 
establishment  of  County  Courts  for  the  re- 
covery of  all  sums  under  fifty  pounds  had 
produced  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  England ;  and  when  he  mentioned 
the  number  of  suits  that  had  been  decided 
in  them,  first,  under  the  Act  which  limited 
their  jurisdiction  to  all  sums  not  exceeding 
20Z.,  and  next  under  the  Act  which  extended 
their  jurisdiction  to  all  sums  not  exceeding 
50^,  he  thought  that  he  should  convince 
their  Lordships  that  those  two  Acts  had 
proved  eminently  satisfikstory  in  their  opern- 
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tioti.    In  the  cotirae  of  the  last  fire  years,  a 
minion  and  a  half  of  suits  had  heen  tried  in 
the  County  Courts,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
last  five  months,  taking  the  suits  for  sums 
hetvreen  20^  and  502.,  there  had  heen  no 
less  than  4,000  tried,  being  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  for  the  year.     He  stated  this  upon 
the  authority  of  a  very  sound  lawyer,  who 
Was  now  acting  as  a  County  Court  Judge, 
a  person  on  whose  good  judgment  on  the 
system  he  could  rely,  as  well  as  on  his  ac- 
curate  statement  of  the  fact.     He  had 
asked  that  learned  gentleman  what  part  of 
these    4,000   suits    had   been   withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  courts 
in  Westminster-hall;  and  his  reply  was,  that 
no  doubt  some,  even  a  considerable  part  of 
the  number,  had  been  withdrawn  from  those 
courts,  but  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
^  would  never  have  been  taken  there  at  all, 
and  that  they  were  brought  into  the  local 
courts  on  account  of  the  facilities  which 
they  afforded  to  suitors,  and  on  account  of 
the  saving  of  expense  and  of  time  with 
which  their  proceedings  were  conducted. 
Now,  in  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  opinion,  a 
greater    eulogy    than    that  could  not  be 
passed  on  the  new  system;  for,  if  a  large 
number  of  these  suits  would  never  have 
been  tried  at  all  but  for  the  introduction  of 
it,  justice  would  have  been  denied  j>ro  tanto 
to  the  subject;  and  therefore,  he  conceived 
that  the  extension   of  the  first  Act  for 
the  institution  of  County  Courts  had  con- 
ferred a  most  important  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity.    He  regretted  that  that  Act  had 
tiot  been  passed,  as  he  proposed,  17  years 
ago;  for,  during  all  that  long  interval  the 
benefit  which  the  country  was  now  deriving 
from  it  had  been  withdrawn  from  its  inha- 
bitants.     He,    therefore,   implored    their 
Lordships  not  to  postpone  for  so  long  a 
time,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  mea- 
sure which  he  was  then  about  to  propose. 
There  wei*e  three  parts  of  the  measure  of 
1833,  which  had  not  been  introduced  either 
into  the  County  Courts  Act  of  1845,  nor 
into  that  of  last  Session.     First  of  all,  he 
had  proposed  in  that  Bill  to  give  to  the 
County  Courts  a  certain  equity  jurisdiction, 
which  was  not  given  them  in  either  of  the 
two  Acts  now  in  existence.     He  had  also 
proposed  to  assign  to  them  many  of  the 
powers  now  exercised  by  the  Masters  in 
Chancery  and  other  subordinate  officers  in 
that  Court;  but  that  proposition  also  was 
not  contained  in  the  existing  law,  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent.     Secondly,  he 
had  proposed  to  enable  the  County  Courts 
to    aet    as   courts   of  reconcilement  —  a 


system  which  worked  admirably  whertfTet 
it   was  tried  upon    sound   principles,   aa 
in  Denmark  and  Belgium  ;  in  the  former 
country  it   had   existed    for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  and  it  had  stopped  four 
or  five  parts  of  the  litigation  which  for- 
merly prevailed,  without  any  compulsion^ 
too,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  ill 
each  case.     It  was  agreed  by  all  his  noble 
and  learned  Friends  at  the  time  that,  if  the 
Bill  of  1833  passed  at  all,  this  important 
provision  should  form  a  part  of  it.     Lastly, 
it  had  been  proposed  in  the  Bill  of  1833  that 
the  local  courts  should  have  all  the  juris- 
diction in  matters  of  bankruptcy;  and  the 
result  of  not  acceding  to  his  proposition  at 
that  time  was,  that  we  had  now  a  system 
of  bankruptcy  which  cost  us  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  55,000Z.  that  might  have  been 
spared.     What  he  now  proposed  to  do  was 
this — gradually  to  hand  over  all  transactions 
in  bankruptcy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts,   so  as  only  to  have  one 
local  judicature  for  bankruptcy,  as  well  as 
for  insolvency,  of  which  the  County  Courts 
now  have  cognisance.    We  had  now  estab* 
lished,  by  the  Acto  of  1842  and  1845,  iwd 
different  jurisdictions  when  one  Would  have 
sufficed,  if  local  courts   had  been  estab- 
lished :    we  had   a   Bankrtiptcy  jurisdii^ 
tion   with    twelve  commissioners,    twelve 
registrars,  twelve  ushers,  and  all  the  othe# 
expenses  of  the  court;    then  we  had  the 
County    Courts   with  their  sets  of  local 
judges,   local  clerks,   and   other  offieer8» 
requiring  an  outlay  of  90,000/.  or  100,000<« 
more;  and  yet  it  was  now  quite  clear  thai 
the  County  Courts  tnight  do  all  the  work 
of  these  two  jurisdictions  without  any  Com* 
missioners  of   Bankhiptcy,    without  any 
registrars,  but  with  official  assignees^  the 
very  corner-stone   of   the  system.      The 
Bill  which  he  was  then  about  to  lay  oa 
the  table  was  calculated  to  absorb  these 
two  jurisdictions  gradually  one  into  an- 
other by  letting  the  County  Courts  admi- 
nister the  business  in  bankruptcy,  as  they 
now  did,  to  every  body  *s  satisfaction,  in  insol- 
vency.    On  moving  the  first  reading  of  it, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to   describe 
the  details  by  which  it  would  accomplish 
this  desirable  change  safely  but  yet  effec- 
tually.    The  saving  to  the  country  would 
be    very    great,    and    would    eventually 
amount  to  nearly  60,000Z.  a  year  ;  but  it 
could  only  be  effected  to  its  full  extent  as 
the  existing  Commissioners  in  Bankruptcy 
made  vacancies  in  their  office  either  bj 
death   or  resignation,   inasmuch  as  they 
now  held  theur  offices  for  life,  like  the 
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Judges.  But  the  sooner  the  Bill  passed 
the  better,  as  Tacancies  might  happen 
every  hour,  and  those  vacancies  might  be 
filled  up,  and  the  substitution  of  one  sys- 
tem for  the  other  would  thus  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of 
saving.  Taking  the  whole  expense  of 
Bankruptcy,  together  with  that  of  the 
County  Courts,  the  entire  saving  effected 
by  the  plan  which  he  proposed  would 
amount  to  42,000Z.  a  year;  that  was  to 
say,  supposing  there  would  be  no  increase 
of  salary  to  the  County  Courts  Judges,  in 
consequence  of  the  additional  duties  they 
would  have  to  perform.  If  such  increase 
were  given  to  them,  the  saving,  of  course, 
would  be  diminished;  but  if  they  had  effi- 
cient County  Court  Judges,  it  might  possibly 
be  fit  that  they  should  have  some  increase 
to  their  duties  without  an  augmentation  of 
salary.  There  was  another  saving  of  con- 
siderable amount,  which  was  also  contem- 
plated. The  receipt  of  moneys  in  every 
County  Court  required  an  expense  of  trea- 
surers amounting  at  least  to  14,0002.  a 
year.  In  the  London  district  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  receipt  of  fees  in  Bank- 
ruptcy had  been  entirely  done  away  with  by 
the  simplest  possible  arrangement  with  the 
Stamp  Office,  by  means  of  which,  through 
orders  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
land Revenue,  all  the  proceedings  were  upon 
stamped  paper,  and  not  a  single  treasurer 
was  required.  Extend  this  to  the  County 
Courts  generally,  and  you  save  14,000Z. 
a  year.  There  had  been  a  falling-off  in 
bankruptcy  business  of  late  years.  He  was 
glad  of  it;  for  it  was  both  an  indication  of 
the  greater  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
a  proof  of  the  facilities  which  the  County 
Courts  afforded  for  recovery  of  debts,  and 
thereby  for  the  avoidance  of  bankruptcy. 
It  was  also  in  part  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments in  the  Bankrupt  law  effected  two 
years  ago,  and  which  rendered  their  ope- 
ration upon  dishonest  or  extravagant 
traders  more  stringent.  The  average  num- 
ber of  bankruptcies  for  the  last  five  years, 
including  the  two  years  of  distress  in  1847 
and  1848,  was  1,440;  and  taking  the  ave- 
rage of  the  other  five  years,  excluding  the 
years  1847  and  1848,  the  number  was 
1,.*H0,  which  was  a  diminution  of  606  from 
the  average  of  the  last  seven  years ;  and 
of  400  and  odd  from  the  average  of  the 
last  ^ve  years,  which  might  be  taken  as 
ordinary  years.  He  had  not  many  more  ob- 
servations with  which  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships. He  should  postpone,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  the  description  of  the  ma- 
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chinery  of  the  Bill  until  it  reached  the  Com- 
mittee, where  alone  it  could  be  properly 
discussed.  There  was.  however,  one  point 
on  which  he  thought  it  important  that  he 
should  still  make  some  observations.  There 
were  two  modes  in  which  their  Lordships 
might  enable  the  Judges  of  the  County 
Courts  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  in  bank- 
ruptcy, either,  as  now  in  insolvency,  and 
in  their  general  jurisdiction,  not  fixing 
them  to  the  spot,  or  by  fixing  them  to  the 
spot,  and  making  them  resident  and  perma- 
nent judges.  The  objection  to  their  being, 
as  it  were,  itinerant  judges,  was  the  delay . 
which  might  occur  in  the  first  and  important 
proceedings  in  Bankruptcy  in  their  absence; 
but  this  might  be  obviated  by  giving 
the  registrar  or  clerk  power  to  do  it  in  his 
absence,  liable  to  the  reversal  of  his  pro- 
ceedings when  the  judge  next  came  to  that 
place  in  his  circuit.  The  objections  to* 
their  being  made  fixed  and  resident  judges 
was  the  possibility  of  their  becoming  in- 
fluenced by  local  intercourse  —  of  their 
losing  the  advantages  of  the  superior  legal 
society  with  whicli  they  mixed  in  West- 
minster Hall — and  of  their  not  having  that 
knowledge  of  the  law  which  circulated 
through  its  courts,  and  without  which 
every  practitioner  of  the  law  soon  fell  be- 
hind his  fellows.  Upon  the  whole,  and 
after  a  balance  of  the  difficulties,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  these  judges  should 
not  be  fixed  any  more  than  they  were  at 
present.  This,  however,  was  not  a  matter 
on  which  he  had  yet  formed  a  final  opin- 
ion, though  he  inclined  to  that  which  was 
the  inclination  also  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  Lyndhurst).  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  concluded  by 
moving  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  take  charge  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  admitted 
that  he  had  received  many  acts  of  favour 
from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  but 
could  not  accept  the  last  favour  which  he 
had  tendered  him — namely,  that  of  taking 
charge  of  the  Bill.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  much  leisure  and  great  facili- 
ties for  amending  the  law,  which  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  regretted  did  not  fall  to 
his  lot.  The  new  Law  of  Bankruptcy  had 
been  amended  every  year  since  it  was  first 
passed,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
neither  the  suitors  nor  the  Judges  could 
comprehend  it.  lie  should  be  happy  to 
render  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  every 
aid  in  his  power  in  improving  the  law  and 
judicature  of  this  country  ;  but  surely  hit 
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noble  and  learned  Friend  would  not  expect 
him  to  promise  to  take  charge  of  a  Bill  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  and  of  which  he 
had  heard  a  description  in  a  few  words 
now  for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  quite 
fair  for  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to 
prepare  the  outlines  of  a  Bill,  and  then  to 
hand  it  over  to  others  to  discover  the 
details  bj  which  it  was  to  be  made  useful 
in  practice.  He  hoped  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  give  his  own  superin- 
tendence to  his  own  Bill,  and  that  it  would 
prove  more  useful  than  some  Acts  of  Bank- 
ruptcy which  had  recently  been  enacted. 

Load  BROUGHAM  said,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  thouglit  this  Bill  was  a  mere 
outline  ;  but  the  Bill  had  every  detail,  and 
was  drawn  up  exactly  as  he  should  wish 
to  see  it  passed,  subject  to  the  doubt  he 
had  expressed  on  one  provision,  and  as 
having  been  suggested  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  He  wished  it  to  be  under  the  care 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend;  but  he 
did  not  wish  him  to  alter  a  single  line 
of  it,  though  he  should  be  happy  to  hear 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  objections, 
and  thankful  for  his  suggestions.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  stated  that 
the  bankruptcy  law  was  in  such  a  state 
that  no  one  could  understand  it,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  Judges  were  not  able 
to  administer  justice.  No  wonder  that 
there  were  delays  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. In  former  times  Judges  were  sup- 
posed to  be  too  learned  aud  subtle,  and 
that  made  them  doubt ;  but  now  it  turned 
out,  from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
statement,  that  there  was  another  cause  of 
delay,  namely,  the  ignorance  of  the  Judges — 
not  the  fault  of  the  Judges,  God  forbid  ! — 
but  the  fault  of  the  Legislature,  who  passed 
laws  that  nobody  could  understand.  The 
result  must  be  injustice.  Misera  servitus 
libi  jus  vagum  et  incognitum.  Now, 
he  formed  one  four  hundredth  part  of  that 
House,  and,  taking  the  other  House,  he 
had  ouly  one  thousandth,  or  a  twelve  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  responsibility.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  said  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  introduced  a  great  number 
of  Bills  to  amend  the  bankrupt  law.  He 
Introduced  one  two  years  ago  which  passed 
their  Lordships*  House,  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  bankrupt  law,  which  was 
very  fully  considered,  not  only  by  himself, 
but  by  a  Committee  which  sat  for  many 
weeks,  and  before  which  they  examined 
the  practitioners  of  the  court,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  commercial  and 
trading  bodies  ;  so  that  if  they  wanted 
Acts    of   Parliament  that   people   could 


understand,  he  did  not  know  how  they 
could  take  more  pains  than  they  did 
with  that  Act.  It  was  very  much  the 
worse,  as  appeared  to  him,  for  the  alter- 
ations made  elsewhere  ;  nevertheless,  he 
would  fain  hope  that  it  was  not  quite  de- 
serving the  censure  pronounced  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  the  greatest 
censure  certainly  they  could  pass  on  a  law, 
namely,  that  it  was  unintelligible. 

Loud  CRANWORTH  said,  their  Lord- 
ships  could  not  at  present  be  in  a  position 
to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject, 
because  the  Bill  depended  entirely  on  the 
details,  and  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss it  until  they  had  examined  those 
details.  He  quite  agreed  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  that  the  subject  was 
one  which,  though  not  so  exciting  as  many 
others  which  were  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  country,  was  of  deep  importance. 
It  had  not  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
alluded  to  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
as  having  caused  great  uncertainty  in  the 
law,  seeing  that  it  was  not  a  Bill,  as  he 
understood  it,  to  alter  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy, but  to  transfer  the  administration 
of  it  from  oue  set  of  judges  to  another. 
The  question  was  how  it  was  best  to  be 
done  ?  Was  it  best  done  by  certain 
judges,  or  would  it  be  better  done  by  other 
judges?  The  policy  of  the  transfer  was 
rather  statistical  than  judicial,  and  was  to 
be  determined  by  details  in  the  execution 
of  it,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  correctly  upon  it. '  There  was  one 
observation  made  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  express 
his  entire  concurrence,  and  that  was  as  to 
the  benefit  which,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  County  Courts  had  been  to  the  coun- 
try. These  courts  had  existed  for  ^ye 
years,  and  the  number  of  causes  tried  in 
them  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half,  or 
at  the  rate  of  300,000  a  year.  Now,  it 
was  very  true  that  before  the  Act  of  last 
Session,  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  an  appeal  from  these  courts  to  a  su- 
perior court,  and  therefore  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  how  far  the  public  was  satisfied 
with  the  decisions;  but  though  there  was 
no  appeal  there  were  certain  occasions  on 
which  the  proceedings  might  be  brought 
before  the  superior  court,  where,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  alleged  they  were  exceeding 
their  jurisdiction.  Certainly  his  experience 
led  him  to  say  that  the  occasions  on  which 
applications  to  superior  courts  were  made 
were  exceedingly  small,  which  had  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  these  courts 
were  exceedingly  satisfactory.    WvIVl  x^- 
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gard  to  the  extension  to  501.,  ihete  being 
lidw  an  appeal  between  202.  and  SO/.,  his 
own  belief  was  that  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  stated  that  there  were  only 
two  or  three  appeals,  which  was  certainly 
a  very  small  number.  He  believed  that 
one  circumstance  which  had  rendered  the 
County  Courts  so  popular  was,  that  in  the 
proceedings  in  those  courts  both  the  par- 
ties to  a  suit  might  be  examined.  What 
difliculties  might  arise  in  adopting  such  an 
arrangement  in  the  superior  courts,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  discuss  on  that  occasion  ; 
bot,  unless  there  were  difficulties  more 
formidable  than  he  anticipated,  he  con- 
cuircd  with  hts  noble  Friend  in  thinking 
that  the  question  was  one  which  that 
Bouse  would  do  well  to  consider ;  for  he 
believed  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle, 
if  it  could  be  done  safely,  would  go  very 
far  to  render  the  superior  courts  as  popular 
with  the  country  as  the  County  Courts 
generally  were. 

Lord  brougham  said,  he  ought  to 
mention  with  regard  to  the  Bill  for  tlio 
examination  of  the  parties,  that  the  an- 
swers sent  by  the  Judges  of  the  County 
Courts  to  the  queries  put  to  them  on  that 
subject  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society 
were  all  in  favour  of  it,  except  one.  They 
admitted  that  a  very  clever  party  had  an 
advantage  over  one  less  clever,  and  a 
knavish  party  had  an  advantage  over  an 
honest  person  :  this  was  inevitable,  and  it 
applied  to  a  party's  witnesses  as  well  as  to 
himself;  but,  upon  the  whole,  those  learned 
judged  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
good  greatly  preponderatea  over  the  evil. 

Bill  read  1». 

HER  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
ADDRESS. 

The  LORD  STEWARD  of  thb 
HOUSEHOLD  (the  Marquess  of  West- 
minster) said  he  had  the  honour  to  inform 
their  Lordships  that  Her  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  very  graciously  to  receive 
the  Address  of  their  Lordships*  House, 
and  to  return  this  Answer : — 

"  Mr  LoBDB — I  thank  yon  for  jour  loyal  and 
dutifiil  Address. 

"  I  RiLT  with  Confidence  on  your  Assistance  in 
maintaining  the  Rights  of  My  Grown  and  the 
Independence  of  the  Nation ;  and  I  shall  oor- 
dially  co-operate  with  you  in  Measures  calculated 
to  improve  and  strengthen  our  Institutions." 

LORD  MINTO'S  MISSION  TO  THE  COURT 

OF  ROME. 

LosD  STANLEY :   I  widi  to  caU  tiie 


attention  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  the 
answer  which  he  gave  last  night  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Fitzwilliam).  My  Lords,  the  answer 
which  was  given  to  that  question  was  as 
clear,  as  distinct,  and  as  explicit,  and,  I 
am  quite  sure,  as  satisfactory  to  this  House 
and  to  the  country  at  large,  as  an  answer 
possibly  could  be.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  inquiry  which  had  been  made  of  the 
noble  Earl  with  reference  to  a  statement 
that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Minto)  had 
been  in  some  way  privy,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  See  of 
Rome  to  take  those  steps  which  have 
caused  so  much  and  so  just  and  general 
indignation  throughout  the  country.  I  un- 
derstand the  noble  Earl  to  say  distinctly 
that  he  was  not  in  any  degree  cognisant 
of  or  consulted  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
See  of  Rome  on  that  question ;  that  al- 
though he  had  many  repeated  confidential 
communications  both  with  the  Pope  him- 
self and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State, 
the  subject  was  never  broached  between 
them ;  no  communication  was  made  to  him 
whatever,  no  intimation  was  given  that 
such  intention  was  entertained,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  was  perfectly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  from  whence  the  rumours 
had  originated,  to  which  he  gave  the  most 
emphatic  contradiction,  that  he  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  privy  to  the  intention  of 
the  See  of  Rome.  I  understand  the  noble 
Earl  to  have  said,  not  that  he  ivas  ignorant 
of  the  quarter  whence  the  rumour  pro- 
ceeded, but  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  possible  circumstance  on  his  part 
could  have  given  any  colour  to  the  allega- 
tion. But  the  noble  Earl  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  he  spoke  incorrectly  when  he 
spoke  of  this  being  a  report  or  rumour. 
It  was  not,  my  Lords,  a  report  or  rumour, 
but  a  statement  made  apparently  in  the 
most  authoritative  manner,  by  a  person 
filling  a  very  high  situation,  and  claiming 
to  possess  the  fullest  and  amplest  means 
of  information.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  this  House  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  veracity  of  the 
prelate  who  has  been  charged  by  the  Pope 
with  the  spiritual  superintendence,  at  all 
events,  over  the  laws,  morality,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
try. But,  my  Lords,  on  the  one  hand, 
while  I  give  credit  to  the  noble  Earl,  as  I 
am  bound  in  duty,  not  only  to  the  noble 
Earl's  own  personal  character,  but  also 
because  he  speaks  with  all  the  weight  and 
solemnity  which  attaches  to  the  declaration 
of  a  Peer  of  Parliament  apeaking  in  Ui 
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Place  in  Parliament,  a  declaration  which  is 
intariahly  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  sanc- 
tity and  solemnity  as  a  declaration  made 
on  oath,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  roost 
extraordinary  fact,  that  a  declaration  is 
made  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  most  formal  manner,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Earl.  I  repeat,  that  I  give 
the  amplest  credence  to  the  denial  of  the 
noble  Earl.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  only 
that  the  Cardinal  has  made  a  different 
statement  (if  that  were  all,  I  should  hardly 
have  called  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  matter),  but  it  is  on  account  of  the 
mode  in  which,  and  the  quarter  to  which 
that  statement  was  made,  that  I  bring  the 
subject  under  your  Lordships'  notice.  M 
Lords,  I  hold  in  my  hand  An  Appea 
as  it  is  called,  to  the  Beaton  and  Oood 
Feeling  of  the  English  People  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman;  and  in  that  appeal  he  states, 
that  he  has  already  alluded  to  Lord  Minto 
having  been  shown  the  brief  for  the  hie- 
rarchy, printed  about  two  years  ago. 
"  The  circumstance,"  says  tbe  Cardinal, 
"  may  have  escaped  his  Lordship's  me- 
moir, or  he  may  not  at  the  time  have  at- 
tended to  it,  in  consequence  of  bearing 
more  important  matter  in  his  mind;  but 
as  to  the  fact  that  his  attention  was  called 
to  It,  and  that  he  made  no  reply,  I  have 
no  doubt."  Now,  my  Lords,  this  state- 
ment is  made  by  the  Cardinal  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1850.  It  appears,  from  a 
passage  in  his  Appeal,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  having  already  alluded  to  Lord 
Hinto's  having  seen  the  brief,  he  refers  to 
a  letter  which  he  addressed  early  in  the 
month  of  November  to  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  a  near 
connexion  of  the  noble  Earl  himself. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  states,  that  on  the  3rd 
of  November  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment:— "  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that 
the  measure  now  promulgated  was  not 
only  prepared,  but  printed,  three  years 
ago,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  shown  to  Lord 
Minto  by  the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  an 
audience  given  to  his  Lordship  by  His  Ho- 
liness." This  statement  was  mode,  deeply 
affecting  the  character  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  deeply  affecting  the  ho- 
nour of  an  individual  Member  of  that  Go- 
vernment. A  statement  was  made  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that,  not  as 
a  rumour,  not  as  an  allegation,  but  as  a 
fact  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
not  only  that  the  meMure  had  been  prinV 


ed,  but  also  that  a  copy  had  been  shoWti 
to  the  noble  Earl  opposite.     My  Lords,  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  know  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,   whether,    in    conse- 
quence  of   that   qtiosi  official  statement 
made  by  the  Cardinal,  any  step  was  taken, 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  to  ascertain  from  his 
colleague  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
so  made  by  the  Cardinal — whether  that 
communication  having  been  made,  as  I  pre- 
sume it  was,  steps  were  taken  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  jioble  Earl,  to   d\$» 
abuse  the  Cardinal  as  to  the  fact,  in  con- 
tradiction  of  the   statement  made?     My 
Lords,  if  no  such  statement  were  made,  I 
cannot  but  say,  I  think  the  Governmetit 
must  have  been  very  remiss  in  permitting 
such  a  statement  to  go  forth,  without  a 
most  formal  contradiction,  not  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  addressed   to  a  private  indi- 
vidual, but  by  a  most  formal  contradietion 
dh  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister.     If  any 
such  contradiction  were  made  to  the  Car- 
dinal, in  reply  to  his  letter  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  I 
must  say,  that  the  fact  of  such  contradie- 
tion having  been  suppressed,  in  this  Ap- 
peal, where  the  charge  is  repeated,  ma- 
terially adds  to  the  disingenuousness  of  the 
course  of  proceedings,  by  the  party  who 
holds,  at  this  moment,  a  very  high  posi- 
tion, and,  of  course,  attracts  a  great  share 
of  public  attention.     The  noble  Earl  will, 
therefore,  forgive  me  for  asking  whether, 
on  receipt  of  this  letter,  any  communica- 
tion was  made  to  him  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell ?     Whether  any  explicit  denial  was 
given  to  the   statement  of  the  Cardinal? 
And  whether,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  were  concerned  in  the  matter, 
that  explicit  denial  was  communicated  to 
the  Cardinal  himself? 

The  Eahl  of  MINTO  was  understood  to 
say,  that  Lord  J.  Russell  had  no  occasion  to 
apply  to  him  for  information  with  regard  to 
the  statement  made  by  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
because,  as  soon  as  he  (tbe  Earl  of  Minto) 
saw  that  statement,  he  communicated  to 
the  noble  Lord  that  no  such  information  as 
that  referred  to  had  ever  been  given  to 
him;  and  he  believed  that  in  a  letter,  writ- 
ten by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  afterwards 
published  in  the  newspapers,  it  was  stated 
distinctly  that  he  (Lord  Minto)  was  neither 
a  party  to,  nor  cognisant  of,  the  measure. 
If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  noble  Lord's 
intention  to  put  any  question  to  him  upon 
the  subject  of  the  steps  taken  by  Lord  J. 
Rttsaell,  he  would  hayo  beieik  «\&4  \a  tSSm^ 
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information  to  the  House  which  it  was  not 
now  in  his  power  to  give,  as  he  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  course  pursued  hy  his  noble 
Friend.  He  might  state,  however,  that 
before  he  went  to  Italy  a  report  had  cer- 
tainly reached  him,  in  common,  he  had  no 
doubt,  with  most  of  their  Lordships,  that 
some  intention  existed  at  that  time  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  of  conferring  upon  Dr. 
Wiseman  an  archiepiscopal  dignity  with  the 
style  of  Westminster.  He  believed  that  re- 
port at  the  time,  but  during  his  residence  in 
Rome  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  even 
that  intention  had  been  abandoned.  With 
regard  to  any  design  whatever  of  organising 
a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  country, 
not  one  word  ever  reached  him  from  which 
he  could  even  suspect  that  anything  of  the 
sort  was  contemplated.  He  was  very  un- 
willing to  say  anything  that  could  be  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  reproach  of  wilful  mis- 
representation in  any  quarter,  but  he  was 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  had 
given  rise  to  the  statement  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  referred.  He  was 
quite  persuaded,  assuming  the  report  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  Pope — which  was 
not  he  thought  a  correct  assumption — that 
the  Pope  must  have  imagined  something 
to  have  taken  place  which  certainly  did 
not  take  place.  He  had  heard  it  said  that 
on  the  occasion  of  some  interview  which  he 
(the  Earl  of  Minto)  had  with  the  Pope,  the 
Pope  pointed  to  a  roll  of  papers  upon  the 
table,  observing  "  These  concern  you,'* 
and  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Minto)  appeared 
to  take  no  notice,  and  made  no  answer. 
He  had  no  recollection  of  any  such  occur- 
rence; but  it  was  very  possible  that  such 
a  thing  miight  have  occurred,  and  he  might 
have  let  the  matter  pass  without  notice, 
and  not  have  ascertained  to  what  the  papers 
referred.  But,  as  he  had  said,  he  had  no 
recollection  whatever  of  any  such  occur- 
rence, or  of  anything  which  could  be  un- 
derstood as  having  acquainted  him  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Pope. 

Loud  STANLEY  said,  the  first  part  of 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  He  hoped  it  would 
induce  the  people  out  of  doors  to  think 
that  it  was  not  really  the  case  that  the 
appointment  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the 
other  Roman  Catholic  bishops  had  been 
comunniicatcd  by  the  Pope  to  the  noble 
Earl.  But  still  it  seemed  somewhat  strange 
that  when  the  noble  Earl  was,  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Government,  carrying  on  a  confi- 
dential communication  with  the  Pope,  and 
giving  him  good  advice,  no  doubt,  with 
regarA  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 


Italy,  that  the  noble  Earl  should  be  so 
wrapt  up  with  this  subject  as  not  to  give 
attention  to  the  Pope,  when  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  papers  before  him,  "  Here  is  a 
matter  that  touches  your  country."  He 
(Lord  Stanley)  could  scarcely  think  it  cre- 
ditable to  the  diplomatic  ability  and  indus- 
try of  the  noble  Earl  to  suppose  that,  when 
the  Pope  said,  '*  Here  is  a  matter  which 
touches  your  country,"  the  noble  Earl  did 
not  inquire  in  what  respect  it  touched  his 
country,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  noble 
Earl  was  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
It  appeared  now  that  such  a  communi- 
cation might  have  taken  place,  and  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  altogether  forgotten  it. 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  hoped,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  the  noble  Earl's  diplomatic  reputa- 
tion, nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  this  was  not 
an  explanation  given  by  him  ;  he  had 
merely  referred  to  a  statement  made  by 
somebody  else,  as  to  something  which  was 
supposed  to  have  occurred  at  an  interview 
between  the  Pope  and  himself.  He  could 
only  say,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  or  re- 
collection whatever  of  anything  of  the  sort. 
But  he  would  say  further,  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  was  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  some 
subject  of  great  interest,  and  a  person 
were  to  point  to  papers  and  say,  '*  Those 
concern  you,"  it  was  not  very  likely  the 
noble  Lord  would  interrupt  the  discussion, 
by  asking,  **  Pray,  what  have  you  got  that 
concerns  me  ?  "  He  presumed  that,  as  he 
(Earl  Minto)  was,  in  Italy  as  the  quasi  re- 
presentative of  this  country,  if  there  had 
been  an  intention  to  inform  him  of  any 
contemplated  measures,  he  would  not  have 
been  told,  **  Those  papers  concern  you," 
but  that  the  projected  measures  would 
have  been  distinctly  communicated  to  him. 
With  regard  to  what  took  place  between 
Dr.  Wiseman  and  Lord  John  Russell,  if 
the  noble  Lord  wished  it,  he  would  in- 
quire, but  he  did  not  believe  that  Lord 
John  had  made  any  reply  to  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Wiseman. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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Amendment. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
ADDRESS. 

Mr.  W.  S.  LASCELLES.  Comptrol- 
liBR  OF  THE  Household,  reported  Her  Ma- 
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jesty's   Answer  to  the  Address,   as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  have  recciyed,  with  much  satisfaction,  your 
royal  and  dutiful  Address. 

"  Your  expression  of  attachment  to  My  Throne 
is  very  gratifying  to  Me,  and  you  may  be  assured 
of  My  determination  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  uphold  the  constitutional  liberties  of  My 
people." 
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Speaker  should  he  reconsidered.  He  would 
merely  express  his  own  opinion,  that  that 
office  was  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and  his  hope  that  if  it  were  not  to  he  con- 
tinued, they  might  find  some  other  means 
equally  effective  of  conducting  the  private 
business  of  the  House.  He  would  move 
for  a  Select  Committee,  **  to  consider  the 
mode  in  which  the  duties  heretofore  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Counsel  to  the 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  private  husi- 
ness,  shall  he  performed;  and  to  propose 
such  regulations  respecting  private  husi- 
ness  generally  as  they  may  think  fit." 

Mr.  v.  SMITH  said,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  1848  was,  that 
upon  a  vacancy,  either  of  the  Counsel  to 
the  Speaker  or  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
the  question  of  the  appointment  of  Counsel 
to  the  Speaker  should  he  reconsidered.  If 
he  might  he  allowed  hy  the  Committee  to 
speak  what  he  supposed  their  meaning  was, 
it  was  that  upon  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Clerk  of  the  House,  some  gentleman  should 
he  selected  who  would  he  capahle,  and 
willing  also,  to  perform  the  offices  of  Coun- 
sel to  the  Speaker  as  well  as  of  Clerk  to 
the  House.  If  this  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed, he  hoped  they  would  have  to  con- 
sider also  whether  there  should  he  some 
sort  of  comhiued  trihunal  of  Lords  and 
Commons  for  the  transaction  of  private 
husiness.  The  House  of  Lords  had  ap- 
pointed a  new  Chairman  of  Committees, 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that,  whatever  the 
abilities  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
quitted  that  office  might  be,  the  new  Chair- 
man would  not  possess  the  very  extraor- 
dinary and  anomalous  power,  in  the  con- 
duct of  private  business,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  vested  in  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Every  one  must  recollect  that  when  any 
clause  was  proposed  in  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  clerk  behind  was 
sure  to  whisper,  •*  You  had  better  not  put 
that  in,  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  will  throw  it 
out.'* 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  understood  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  have 
been,  that,  when  a  vacancy  took  place,  the 
appointment  should  be  reconsidered,  with 
a  view  to  see  whether  a  saving  of  public 
money  could  not  bo  effected.  When  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  occurred,  his 
noble  Friend  had  no  doubt  felt,  as  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  should  have  done,  that  that 
House  could  no  more  meet  without  a  Clerk 
at  the  table  than  without  a  Speaker  in  the 
chair,  and  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
take  measures  immediately  for  filling  the 
office  of  Clerk  to  iVi^  "Q.om%^.    '^q'^wv^ 


PRIVATE  BUSINESS  — COUNSEL  TO  THE 

SPEAKER. 

Mr.  W.  patten  said,  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  the  end  of  last 
Session  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
private  business  of  the  House  could  be  con- 
ducted, and  that  it  had  decided  on  the 
abandonment  of  certain  old  forms  and  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  found  attended 
with  inconvenience,  and  on  the  adoption  of 
certain  others  for  the  beneficial  working  of 
which  the  superintendence  of  the  Counsel 
to  the  Speaker  was  thought  necessary. 
The  duties  which  the  Committee  deter- 
mined to  devolve  upon  that  officer  were  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance,  requir- 
ing not  only  experience  but  legal  know- 
ledge in  the  gentleman  selected  to  perform 
them.  At  that  time  there  was  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  House  whom  the 
Committee  considered  qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge of  them,  and  who  was  accordingly 
appointed.  During  the  recess  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had, 
for  the  reasons  explained  by  him  to  the 
House  on  the  previous  day,  thought  fit  to 
abolish  the  office  of  Counsel  to  the  Speaker, 
a  step  which,  however  advantageous  to 
the  public  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  he 
feared  might  involve  the  House  in  consid- 
erable difficulties.  He  proposed  now  to 
move  for  a  Committee  with  a  view  to  con- 
sider how  they  might  relieve  themselves 
from  those  difficulties.  There  must  either 
be  a  person  appointed  as  Counsel  to  the 
Speaker,  or  they  must  resort  again  to  the 
old  forms,  already  abandoned,  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  order  and  regularity  in  their 
proceedings.  Having  been  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  which  he  alluded,  he  was  not 
aware,  and  he  believed  the  Committee  were 
not  aware,  that  it  had  been  recommended 
under  any  circumstances  to  abolish  the 
office  in  question,  and  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  was  in  error  in  referring  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  presided 
over  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton. That  Committee  only  recom- 
mended that  when  the  office  should  become 
vacant,  the  appointment  of  Counsel  to  the 
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ooald  exceed  the  public-spirited  mi^nner 
in  which  Mr.  Booth,  the  Couneel  to  the 
Speaker,  behaved  on  this  occasion.  Though 
the  place  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  could  not  be  considered  more  ac- 
ceptable than  that  which  he  already  held, 
he  felt  so  uneasy  at  holding  a  situation 
which  might  be  considered  a  sinecure,  after 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  placed 
himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  was  quite  ready  to  have 
taken  an  office  of  inferior  pay,  though  of 
greater  labour,  rather  than  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  any  necessary  reform.  He 
entirely  approved  of  the  Motion,  and  was 
only  anxious  that  the  whole  subject  should 
he  reconsidered,  with  reference  as  well  to 
economy  as  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
private  business  of  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  SINECURES,  Ac. 

Sib  B.  hall  stated  that,  during  last 
SessioUf  he  had  alluded  to  an  appointment 
ipado  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
ihe  reversion  of  a  sinecure  in  the  Prero- 
gative Court  worth  10,000Z.  a  year;  and 
fie  had  also  made  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stance of  another  dignitary  having  ap- 
pointed a  child  six  years  old  to  a  similar 
office.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  during 
the  present  Session  to  introduce  a  measure 
to  remedy  these  abuses,  and,  generally, 
the  abuses  which  existed  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts?  He  wished,  also,  to  know, 
whether  it  was  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  populous  parishes 
into  ecclesiastical  districts  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  replied,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the 
subject  to  which  thehon.  Member  referred. 
With  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
generally,  that  was  a  subject  which  had 
been  very  much  considered;  communica- 
tions had  taken  place  with  ecclesiastical 
lawyers  on  tho  subject;  but  he  could  not 
pledge  himself  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  unless  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  should  be 
able  to  introduce  it  in  sufficient  time  to 
permit  its  discussion.  With  respect  to  the 
division  of  populous  parishes,  the  Govern- 
ment did  intend  to  propose  a  Bill. 

PAPAL  AGGRESSION— ECCLESIASTICAL 

TITLES. 

LOBD  J.  RUSSELL  :*  Sir,  the  House, 
I  am  sure,  will  readilv  believe  the  anxiety 
w/ib  whjch  I  ftpproaen  the  important  aub- 


ject  which  I  promised  to  bring  under  their 
notice.  The  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in 
this  county  by  all  classes  of  persons,  the 
numerous  petitions  that  have  been  present- 
ed to  this  House,  praying  the  House  to  re- 
sist encroachment  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
Sovereign,  the  addresses  presented  to  the 
Crown,  all  make  it  a  matter  of  deep  re- 
sponsibility to  undertake  the  task  of  bring- 
ing such  a  question  before  the  House. 
That  anxiety  is  not  diminished,  but  in- 
creased, by  the  indications  that  were  given 
the  other  evening  of  the  disposition  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  House.  One  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Sheffield,  who 
spoke  on  that  occasion,  warned  me  not  to 
take  a  retrograde  step.  Another  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, warned  me,  on  the  other  side,  not 
to  introduce  anything  less  than  a  complete 
code  regulating  all  the  relations  which 
might  occur  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  united  king- 
dom. With  respect  to  the  first  of  those 
observations — that  I  should  not  take  a  re-' 
trograde  step — my  answer  to  my  adviser 
is,  that  the  only  retrograde  step  I  propose 
to  take  is  that  natural  action  of  a  man  who 
finds  that  a  blow  is  aimed  at  his  head,  and 
who  steps  backward  to  raise  his  arm,  and 
put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  With 
respect  to  the  other  observation,  I  shall 
now  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  differ  from  the  hon.  Member 
who  made  it;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
statement  I  have  to  make  I  shall  address 
those  remarks  to  the  House  which  appear 
to  me  to  belong  to  the  subject,  and  state 
those  motives  which  have  induced  the  Go- 
vernment not  to  pursue  the  course  which 
is  the  one  he  has  suggested  as  the  most 
proper. 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
House,  I  beg  the  House  to  recollect  some 
circumstances  that  occurred  at  a  very  re- 
cent period.  In  the  course  of  last  year, 
the  nomination  of  an  Archbishop  in  Ire- 
land by  the  Roman  See  was  made  in  an 
unusual  manner.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood, and  has  never  been  contradicted, 
that  those  who  usually  elect  to  the  office  of 
Archbishop  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland  had  sent  three  names  to 
Rome,  but  that  instead  of  any  one  of  those 
learned  ecclesiastics  being  chosen  who  had 
been  proposed  for  that  office,  a  clergyman 
who  had  been  long  resident  at  Rome,  who 
was  more  convereant  with  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  Rome  than  with  the  state  and 
circamstancea  of  IreUnd»  was  named  by 
the  Pope  to  assume  ibe  office  of  Arch- 
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bishop  in  Ireland.  No  sooner  did  that  ec- 
clesiastic arrive  than  he  showed  very  clearly 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  follow  the 
usual  practice  that  had  been  observed  bj 
Archbishop  Murray  and  others,  of  putting 
themselves  into  communication,  in  relation 
to  any  matters  necessary  to  be  transacted 
between  them,  with  the  Irish  Government. 
Presently  we  found  that  a  Synod  had  been 
called  at  Thurles,  which  soon  after  as- 
sembled. It  was  stated  that  at  that  Synod 
a  question  was  raised  whether  or  not  an 
address  should  be  issued  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  that  that  Motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  13  to  12,  being  a  majority 
consisting  of  that  very  person  who  had 
been  sent  over  from  Rome,  whose  views 
were  foreign  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
who  prompted  that  determination.  An 
address  was  accordingly  issued. 

Well,  if  that  address  had  been  confined 
to  matters  of  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  jieligion — if  it  had  been 
shown  that,  with  jfkspect  to  matters  of  in- 
ternal discipline,  'Ithere  was  a  variety  of 
practice  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
that  the  Synod  had  met  for  the  purpose  of 
r^ulating  those  matters,  however  unusual, 
and  entirely  without  precedent  the  assem- 
bling of  a  Synod  might  be — for  no  such 
meeting  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of 
the  Revolution — I  could  have  understood 
its  object.      But  a  great  portion  of  that 
address  was  taken  up  with  two  subjects. 
The  one  was  the  danger  of  the  system  of 
education  in  the  colleges  established  by  the 
Queen  in  conformity  with  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.    It  stated  that,  however  good  the 
intentions   of  the   Legislature  might  be, 
those  colleges  were  established  in  ignorance 
of  the  inflexible  nature  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church;  and  it  pointed  out  that  they 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  danger  to 
the  faith  and  morals  of  those  who  were  of 
that  Church.  Another  part  of  that  address 
was  taken  up  with  descriptions  of  the  state 
of  that  part  of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  who  had  been  evicted.     And  I 
must  say  that  no  language  was  omitted 
which   could  excite   the  feelings  of  that 
peasant  class    against    those   who    were 
owners   of  land,  and  who  had   enforced 
the    process    of   the    law    against   their 
tenants. 

I  am  not  going,  at  the  present  time,  to 
enter  into  any  defence  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges in  Ireland ;  nor  am  I  about  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  Irish  landlords 
have  acted  with  discretion  and  humanity  in 
the  nse  of  their  legal  rights;  but  I  point 


this  out  to  the  House  as  a  most  important 
circumstance,  that  on  the  question  of  eda^' 
cation,  that  on  questions  of  the  occupancy 
of  land,  the   Synod,  which  consisted  eQr 
tirely  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiatics,  from 
which  all  laymen  were  excluded,  thought 
it  proper  on  this,  their  first  meeting,  to 
hold  forth  to  the  Irish  people  and  tell  them 
what  should  be  their  duty  and  conduct  on 
those  two  subjects.     I  must  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  whether  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  entirely  spiritual  concern  ?     Whe- 
ther this  House  and  the  Government  of 
the    country  can  be  entirely  indifferent* 
when  they  see  that  an  archbishop  has  been 
thus  named,  purposely  of  course  instructed, 
and  aware  of  the  intentions  at  Rome,  and 
that  the  first  proceeding  he  carries  into 
effect  is  to  hold  forth  to  odium  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  by  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  people  of  Ireland, 
of  giving  better  instruction  to  the  higher 
and  middle  classes;  while  likewise  exciting 
to  hatred  of  the  owners  of  land  a  great 
portion  of  the  population  of  that  kingdom  7 
This,  I  think,  is  an  instance  at  all  events, 
that  we  have  not    to  deal  with   purely 
spiritual  concerns;  that  that  interference, 
which  is  so  well  known  in  all  modern  his- 
tory of  clerical  bodies,  with  the  temporal 
and  civil  concerns  of  the  State,  has  been 
attempted,  not  as  a  system,  but  as  a  be- 
ginning— as  a  beginning,  no  doubt,  to  be 
matured  into  other  measures,  and  to  be 
exerted  on  some  future  occasion  with  more 
potent  results. 

If  there  is  one  part  of  this  transaction 
which  merits  remark,  as  it  may  have  ev 
cited  attention — and  I  own  it  excited  mine 
— it  is  the  signature  to  the  published  ad- 
dress of  the  Synod  of  Thurles.  In  a  copy 
I  received  of  that  address,  it  was  stated  to 
be  published  **  by  authority,"  and  purported 
to  be  signed  at  the  end,  "  Paul,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  Primate  of  Ireland." 
I  received  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  a  communication  stating  that  his 
attention  had  likewise  been  drawn  to  that 
circumstance;  that  he  had  consulted  those 
who  were  best  qualified  to  assist  him  in 
the  construction  of  the  law;  and  that  they 
had  informed  him  that,  although  if  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Archbishop  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  any 
document  of  which  they  were  in  possession, 
they  could  then  apply  the  law  to  the  case, 
yet  the  appearance  in  print  of  that  name 
would  then  be  evidence  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  that  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain 
from  the  printer  any  evidence — even  should 
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such  be   the  fact — that  Dr.   CuUen  had 
signed  that  document.     Tbej  thought  it 

Srubable  that  he  had  not  signed  it,  but  that 
is  name  had  been  affixed  to  it. 
Now,  having  stated  that  occurrence,  I 
shall  refer  to  some  other  occurrences  which 
took  place  about  the  same  time,  not  in  this 
country,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
One  was  a  circumstance  which  took  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Until  very 
lately  a  law  had  been  in  force  in  Piedmont, 
which  had  not  been  for  many  years  the 
usual  law  of  most  of  the  States  of  Europe. 
It  was,  that  ecclesiastics  should  only  be 
amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
and  that  certain  places  should  possess  what 
was  called  the  right  of  asylum.  It  appears 
that  the  Sardinian  Government  and  the 
Sardinian  Parliament  assembled  at  Turin, 
changed  the  law  in  these  respects,  and 
made  it  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  They  declared 
that,  with  regard  to  all  temporal  matters, 
clergymen  should  be  tried  before  the  tem- 
poral and  civil  tribunals  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  right  of  asylum  should  be  taken 
away.  One  of  the  Ministers,  who  was  a 
party  to  making  that  law,  was  soon  after- 
wards taken  dangerously  ill,  and  when  he 
required  the  sacrament,  and  made  his  con- 
fession, he  was  asked  whether  he  would 
repent  of  the  consent  which  he  had  given 
to  the  new  law  which  had  been  passed  ? 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he  made  a  declaration, 
which  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Turin;  and  the  consequeuce  was 
that  he  died  without  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Church,  as  a  person  who  was 
without  the  pale  of  the  Church.  That  was 
an  instance  of  the  interference  of  spiritual 
power  and  spiritual,  censure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling,  of  directing,  and  of 
terrifying  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  on  account  of  his 
conduct  as  a  Minister  and  a  Member  of 
the  Parliament  to  which  he  belonged. 

Now,  I  beg  the  House  to  observe  these 
things,  because  they  are  not  altogether 
foreign  to  us.  They  may  not  be  intended 
here  this  year  or  next  year;  but  we  are 
told  in  the  writing  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
that  the  doctnnes  of  the  Court  of  Rome 
are  inflexible — that  their  maxims  are  un- 
changeable. They  may  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  introduce  such  a  practice  into 
this  country  now;  but  they  retain  in  their 
hands  the  power  of  applying  to  secular 
purposes  those  maxims — those  censures — 
those  most  formidable  and  awful  spiritual 
powers  which  they  possess. 

Irt?rd  J,  Russell 


About  the  same  time,  or  it  may  be  a 
little  after,  there  appeared  a  rescript  from 
Rome  in  Belgium,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  that  country. 
Now,  the  Government  of  Belgium,  from 
the  commencement  of  its  independence, 
had  taken  a  course  more  favourable  to 
the  independence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  than  any  other  country  in  Europe 
had  done,  for  it  had  allowed  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  body  to  enjoy  all 
their  endowments,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  civil  Government  was  entirely  without 
any  power  of  interference  with  the  nomi- 
nation or  conduct  of  bishops  and  beneficed 
clergymen. 

But  it  was  found,  with  regard  to  the 
civil  education  which  the  State  had  pro- 
vided, that  that  education  had  dropped 
very  much  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  Rome;  and  the  Belgian 
Chambers,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
Roman  Catholics,  anxious  for  the  interests 
of  the  State,  took  means  to  provide  for 
security  of  education  in  Belgium.  The 
step  they  took  was  impugned  by  the  bead 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  document, 
disapproving  it,  was  published,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  that  document  was 
circulated  at  the  time  it  was  that  it  might 
exert  an  influence  over  the  elections,  and 
thereby  induce  the  Belgian  Chambers  to 
alter  their  decision.  However,  it  was  not 
much  regarded,  and  when  the  Minister  was 
questioned  on  the  subject  he  produced  a 
despatch  in  which  he  had  desired  the  Bel- 
gian Minister  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Rome  that  the  Pope  had  been 
entirely  misinformed — that  the  facts  were 
not  as  had  been  represented  to  him — and 
that  no  course  had  been  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment which  was  opposed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  subject 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  but  a 
great  majority  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Belgian  Government  in  the  matter. 

Then  came  the  proceedings  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  this  country. 
At  the  end  of  September  letters-apos- 
tolic were  issued,  declaring  that  Rome 
had  altered  the  ecclesiastical  arrangement 
that  had  prevailed  in  this  country,  altering 
it  from  the  arrangement  of  vicars-apostolic, 
and  proposing  to  establish  an  archbishop 
and  bishops,  among  whom  the  country  was 
to  be  divided.  I  shall  hereafter  state  the 
view  which  I  take  of  that  document. 
What  I  wish  to  say  now  is,  that  that 
change  was  made  entirely  without  the  con- 
sent—  I   may  say  entirely   without    the 
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knowledge — of  the  Government  of  this  | 
country.  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field referred  the  other  day  to  some  remark 
of  mine  upon  this  subject — I  may  there- 
fore remind  the  House  of  a  statement  that, 
in  1848,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  1 
made  in  answer  to  some  observation  or 
question  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  namely,  that 
I  did  not  know  that  the  Pope  intended  to 
create  an  archbishop  or  bishops  in  this 
country,  that  I  had  not  given  my  consent 
to  such  an  arrangement,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  not  give  my  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  any  such  archbishop  or 
bishops  in  England.  I  had  indeed  been 
told  some  time  before  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion, 
that  he  believed  there  was  such  a  project, 
and  he  asked  me  if  1  should  approve  of  it. 
I  said,  in  reply,  that  I  should  not  approve 
of  it.  I  said  nothing  more.  I  certainly 
concluded,  weakly  it  may  be,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Rome  being  a  friendly  Govern- 
ment, not  being  in  hostility  to  this  country, 
would  never  think  it  possible  to  create  arch- 
Inshops  and  bishops  in  this  country,  and  to 
divide  it  into  dioceses,  without  communi- 
cating at  least  the  project  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  England.  1  did  not  believe  that  it 
could  be  intended  so  to  insult  the  Queen. 
I  may  have  been  like  the  foolish  Italian 
shepherd,  who  said — 

"  Urbem,  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Meliboce,  putavi, 
Stultus  ego  huic  nostrse  similem  :** — 

I  may  have  thought  most  trustingly  and 
imprudently  that  the  Court  of  Rome  would 
observe  such  relations — such  discretion — 
such  courtesy  in  her  conduct  with  the 
State  of  England,  as  all  other  States  that 
are  friendly  observe  towards  each  other, 
and  as  she  herself  has  observed  towards 
every  other  State  in  Europe.  I  know  that  in 
some  letters  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  it  has  in  some 
way,  if  not  directly  stated,  been  insinuated 
that  Lord  Minto,  when  at  Rome,  gave 
some  kind  of  sanction  or  consent  to  the 
project  of  Rome.  Lord  Minto  has  him- 
self given  a  positive  denial  to  that  state- 
ment. We  have  heard  the  storv,  to  be  sure, 
that  at  an  interview  with  which  he  was 
honoured  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  Pope, 
pointing  to  a  table  in  the  room,  observed, 
*'  There  is  something  there  that  regards 
you;**  but  that  Lord  Minto  did  not  look  at 
the  paper,  or  make  any  observation  what- 
ever on  the  subject.  Lord  Minto  himself 
says  he  does  not  recollect  the  circumstance, 
and  it  is  one  which  he  may  well  have  for- 
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gotten,  supposing  it  had  even  taken  place. 
But,  even  if  the  story  bo  true,  it  is  surely 
a  most  astonishing  inference  to  draw  from 
the  circumstance  that  there  happened  to 
be  a  paper  lying  on  a  table,  which  paper 
was  never  read  by  the  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
aggression  which  has  been  made  upon  this 
country.  Be  it  observed,  that  supposing 
the  story  had  been  told  with  complete  ac- 
curacy, it  is  not  alleged  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  the  Pope,  or  any  other 
person,  said,  **  Here  is  a  paper  that  we 
would  wish  you  to  take  and  peruse,  and 
submit  to  your  Government."  If  anything 
was  said  at  all,  it  was  only  '*  That  is  a 
project  that  concerns  you.** 

Now,  having  stated  this  with  regard  to 
thelneasure  that  has  been  introduced  to 
this  country,  I  think  it  is  expedient,  be- 
fore I  proceed  further,  to  state  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  different  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  what  has  been  the  conduct  of 
our  own  country,  with  respect  to  measures 
of  this  kind  which  have  been  attempted  to 
be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  And  let  me  first  say,  that  I  con- 
ceive it  is  of  the  nature  of  all  ecclesiastical 
bodies  to  attempt  to  trench  on  temporal 
matters.  I  have  myself  resisted  with  re- 
gard to  Protestants  in  this  country,  and 
with  regard  to  the  Church  of  England  her- 
self, measures  and  proposals  which  I 
thought  tended  to  give  undue  power  to 
ecclesiastics  with  respect  to  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  State.  But,  if  this  is  true  of 
any  ecclesiastical  body,  it  is  more  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  1 
conceive  it  to  be  true  for  two  principal 
reasons,  among  others — the  one,  that  the 
allowed  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  with  respect  to  matters  of  spiritual 
doctrine  gives  her  an  influence  and  a  power 
over  the  minds  of  those  who  belong  to  that 
communion  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
any  other  churches.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  Rome  has  a  traditionary  influence 
and  power — a  power  asserted  by  her  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  she  often  was  mani- 
festing it,  perhaps  in  favour  of  civilisation 
or  learning,  or  perhaps,  again,  when  she 
was  aiming  by  her  ambition  to  obtain 
that  supremacy  over  kings  and  over 
States  which  made  them  entirely  subject 
to  her  will.  Sir,  this  power  was  asserted 
in  the  most  arrogant  manner  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  when  he  told  Philip  the  Fair,  of 
France,  **  It  is  fit  you  should  know  that 
you  are  subject  to  us  in  temporal  as  well 
in  spiritual  things."      Now,   the  couutr^ 
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that  has  had  most  to  contest  this  power  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  -country 
which  1  should  saj  had  most  successfully 
contested  it — hut  at  the  same  time  amid 
repeated  dangers — is  that  very  country  of 
France. 

1  had  lately  occasion  to  read  that  most 
ahle  treatise  upon  the  suhject  of  what  is 
called  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
or  more  properly,  as  the  author  most  justly 
states,  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  State 
in  respect  of  the  Church,  written  by  M. 
Dupin,  the  President  of  the  Legislatire 
Assembly  of  France.  Long  before  he  held 
that  post,  or  any  public  post  whatever,  he 
was  distinguished  for  bis  great  logical  power 
and  his  great  legal  learning,  and  was  re- 
garded as  an  authority  in  all  matters  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  given,  oi^  his 
studies  directed.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
work  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  he  makes  an  observation  to  the 
effect,  that  though  Rome  has  for  the  pre- 
sent relaxed  many  of  her  pretensions,  she 
never  entirely  loses  sight  of  them;  that 
she  is  a  Power  which  has  forgotten 
nothing,  and  learned  much;  that  she  is  a 
Power  which  has  neither  infancy  nor  widow- 
hood; hence  she  can  struggle  with  tem- 
poral States  at  all  times  with  means  of 
which  those  temporal  States  often  are  not 
possessed;  that  therefore  it  requires  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  the  utmost  attention 
to  watch  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  preserve  the  tem- 
poral liberties  of  any  country  with  which 
she  Is  connected.  He  makes  another  ob- 
servation, which  I  think  may  be  of  some 
tise  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield.  He 
says  that  philosophy  (which  in  this  instance 
he  thinks  too  presumptuous)  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  need  of  particular  laws  or 
of  a  study  of  jurisprudence  on  this  subject 
•—that  her  influence  is  quite  sufficient  to 
encounter  any  dangers  to  which  a  country 
may  be  exposed  from  Rome;  but  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  phi- 
losophers deceive  themselves  in  this;  that, 
though  their  arguments  are  irresistible 
with  philosophers,  yet,  that  the  great  mass 
of  men,  whether  from  religious  convictions, 
whether  from  habit,  or  whether  from  regard 
to  appearances  in  the  world,  are  governed 
by  religious  belief,  and  do  not  attend  to 
the  opinions  and  arguments  of  philosophers. 

After  this  introduction,  Dupin  states,  in 
a  very  small  book  containing  an  immense 
quantity  of  learning  on  the  subject,  what 
the  assertion  of  the  liberties  of  France  has 
been  in  its  contest  with  Rome.     Some  of 
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the  cases  which,  in  connection  with  France, 
1  shall  mention,  as  well  as  those  relating 
to  other  States,  have  reference  entirely  to 
the  appointment  to  bishoprics,  or  other 
ecclesiastical  offices,  which  were  endowed, 
or  which  received  salaries  or  emoluments 
from  the  State.  1  may  observe,  on  this 
subject,  that  Mr.  Bowyer  dismissess  all 
these  points,  and  all  those  which  refer  to 
the  time  before  the  Reformation,  as  not 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  matters. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  generally 
true.  But,  even  supposing  that  they  do 
not  refer  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
there  are  still  maxims  established  in  law 
by  the  dicta  of  the  great  judges  of  France, 
well  worthy  of  attention.  One  of  these  is, 
that  no  document  of  the  Pope  can  be  re- 
ceived in  France  without  the  placet,  that 
is,  the  consent  or  direction  of  the  sovereign. 
This  applies  not  only  to  questions  relative 
to  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  benefices 
and  bishoprics,  but  it  applies  generally  to 
anything  that  may  be  ordered  by  the  See 
of  Rome. 

There  is  another  maxim,  likewise,  of 
great  importance.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
entire  temporal  independence  of  the  kings 
of  France,  it  was  laid  down  that,  if  any  per- 
son should  introduce  any  bull  or  instru- 
ment inflicting  spiritual  excommunication 
or  censure  upon  any  person  in  the  service 
of  the  kings  of  France,  for  things  done  in 
the  service  of  the  kings  of  France,  all  his 
goods  and  property  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  This  was  a  very  important 
and  striking  power,  but  it  was  one  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  assumptions  of 
Rome  in  France  ;  for  it  is  argued  justly 
by  Dupin,  that  if  the  king  had  all  his 
ministers  and  officers  struck  by  excommu- 
nication, he  would  have  been  made  power- 
less, and  his  orders  would  have  had  no 
effect  whatever.  It  was  likewise  held, 
that  in  respect  of  many  spiritual  matters, 
the  decrees  of  the  Pope  should  not  be  re- 
ceived unless  confirmed  by  a  general  coun- 
cil. Such  were  the  maxims,  and  such  the 
laws  of  France  under  the  monarchy  ;  and 
the  powers  that  were  exercised  by  the 
kings  of  France  under  the  monarchy  were 
exercised  by  Louis  IX.,  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  Henry  IV., 
and  by  Louis  XIV.,  as  fully  as  in  the 
other  reigns,  and  in  subsequent  times. 

But  there  is  a  circumstance  which  I 
think  is  worthy  of  mention,  because  it  an- 
swers the  argument  that,  with  respect  to 
what  is  once  done  there  can  be  no  change 
or  alteration  made  by  Rome.    According 
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to  the  concordat  made  by  Napoleon  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  the  limit  of 
a  diocese  was  ordered  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  Pope ;  and 
those  who  under  former  settlements  were 
lawfully,  according  to  Rome,  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  France,  were  entirely  deprived  of  the 
rights  which  they  possessed.  Another  cir- 
cumstance of  importance  occurs  to  my 
mind  on  this  point.  In  1817,  the  king  of 
France  determined  that  he  would  not  have 
his  country  bound  by  the  concordat  made 
by  what  he  considered  an  usurped  power — 
the  Consul  of  the  French  Republic — and 
he  proposed  to  make  another  concordat,  to 
which  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Pope; 
but  when  that  concordat  came  to  be  con- 
sidered in  France,  it  was  found  that  the 
Assembly  was  so  averse  to  it,  that  the 
King  asked  the  Pope  that  it  should  be 
dropped,  as  not  having  taken  place.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  new  concordat 
remained  a  dead  letter,  and  the  former 
concordat  was  still  the  law,  and  acted  upon 
in  France.  Now,  do  not  tell  me  after  this 
that  the  Papal  Power  cannot  retrace  its 
steps  ;  that  what  is  done  by  Rome  must 
remain  for  ever  unaltered. 

I  go,  next,  to  what  was,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  was,  the  law  of  Austria — that  great 
Roman  Catholic  Power.  The  laws  which 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  were 
of  the  most  stringent  description  with  i*e- 
spect  to  the  introduction  of  Papal  bulls 
and  Papal  appointments  and  censures.  He 
declared  that  the  civil  power  was  supreme 
and  sovereign,  that  nothing  ecclesiastical 
could  be  attempted  without  the  plcuset  of 
the  Emperor,  and  that  no  appointment 
could  be  made  that  had  not  his  confirma- 
tion ;  that  no  intercourse  could  take  place 
between  the  bishops  of  Austria  and  the 
Pope  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction 
of  the  ruling  powers;  and  that  every  docu- 
ment which  proposed  to  inflict  spiritual 
censures  and  excommunication  should  be 
submitted  to  a  mixed  body  of  clergy  and 
laity,  and  should  not  be  valid  without  their 
concurrence.  This  shows,  then,  with  regard 
to  another  great  Roman  Catholio  Power,  I 
what  has  been  the  jealousy,  what  have  been 
the  results  of  experience,  with  regard  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Having  stated  the  course  pursued  by 
these  two  great  Roman  Catholic  Powers,  I 
will  not  go  into  detail  regarding  any  of 
the  others,  but  state  generally  that  there 
is  no  Roman  Catholio  Power,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  who  would 


permit  any  bull  to  be  brought  into  the 
country  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  civil  authority.  I  am  bound  to  state» 
however,  with  respect  to  Austria,  that  the 
Emperor  has,  during  the  year  1850,  made 
a  new  constitution  in  respect  of  the  clergy, 
and  has  permitted  them  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  See  of  Rome  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  1  have  stated  the  course  of  great 
Powers ;  I  may  as  well  state  that  as  re- 
gards  Portugal,  one  of  the  smallest,  oar 
Minister  there  was  informed  by  the  PortA- 
guese  Minister,  that  they  would  permit  no 
bull  to  be  sent  into  that  country  which  had 
not  previously  been  submitted  to  the  Qo» 
vernmcnt,  and  thoroughly  considered. 

We  have  inquired  also  with  respect  to 
the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe  what 
their  policy  is  in  this  matter  ;  and  we 
have  been  informed  that  in  Prussia — the 
greatest  of  these  Powers,  though,  with 
reference  to  her  Catholic  population,  she 
acts  by  agreement  with  the  Pope  in  the 
appointment  of  bishops  and  clergy— -yet^ 
when  it  was  proposed  at  Rome  that  * 
bishop  of  Magdeburgh  should  be  created 
in  Prussia,  that  country  immediately  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  and  refused  her  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  such  a  bishopric.  There 
was  an  agreement  made  twenty  years  ago 
between- the  King  of  the  Netherlands  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
some  cases  in  Holland  by  means  of  a  con- 
cordat ;  but  the  measure  excited  so  much 
indignation  in  Holland,  that  it  has  never 
been  carried  into  effect. 

From  what  1  have  said,  the  inference 
may  be  drawn,  that  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe,  however  great  or  however  small 
— no  country  which  values  its  own  inde- 
pendence— upon  which  the  Pope  would 
have  attempted  to  pass  this  insult  which 
he  has  offered  to  the  kingdom  of  England. 
In  some  instances  the  matter  is  regulated  by 
treaty  between  the  two  Powers  ;  in  other 
instances  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce 
bishops  into  Protestant  countries ;  and, 
when  it  has  been  refused,  the  Court  of 
Rome  has  at  once  desisted  from  its  intention. 

1  come  now  to  consider  what  is  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  insult  that  has  been  offered 
to  this  country.  The  document  by  which 
the  recent  change  was  proposed  to  be  ef- 
fected was  purposely  issued  without  the 
smallest  reference  to  the  united  kingdom 
being  an  independent  State.  It  is  not 
made  a  question,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  whether  there  can  be  any  power 
existing  in  this  country  the   consent  of 
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which  ought  to  he  asked,  or  whose  lawful 
power  ought  to  he  respected.  An  Arch- 
hishop  is  pretended  to  he  appointed  to  this 
metropolitan  city,  where  the  Queen  holds 
Her  Court,  and  where  she  meets  Her  Par- 
liament. Then,  other  sees  are  pretended 
to  he  created  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  are  now  under  the  estahlished 
hishops  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
document  issued  with  reference  to  his  ap- 
pointment hy  Dr.  Wiseman  declares  at 
once,  **  We  govern,  and  shall  continue  to 
govern,  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  *  Hert- 
ford, and  Essex."  And,  in  the  case  of 
five  other  counties,  the  same  pretensions 
were  set  forth. 

Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  see  in  these  words 
anything  hut  an  assumption  of  territorial 
sovereignty.  It  is  not  a  direction  that 
certain  persons  should  govern  those  who 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  conmiunion 
situated  within  a  certain  district,  and  that 
over  them  alone  they  were  to  exercise  their 
spiritual  functions.  Those  English  coun- 
ties are  territories  suhject  to  the  Queen's 
dominion;  and  the  only  excuse  that  is  of- 
fered for  the  assumption  of  Rome,  is,  that 
there  are  certain  forms  belonging  to  all 
documents,  and  that  it  is  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  the  as- 
sumption of  dominion  over  Middlesex, 
Hertford,  and  Essex  belongs  to  the  agent 
who  has  been  sent  there.  That  may  be. 
I  do  not  deny  their  knowledge  of  their  own 
forms;  but  there  is  another  form  with 
which  I  have  been  acquainted.  It  is, 
"  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the 


that  the  Pretender  resided  at  Rome,  and 
said,  "  I  have  been  named  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Middlesex  by  James   Stuart,  and 
claim  to  govern  the  county  of  Midillesex 
by  virtue  of  that  authority,**  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the   King   of  England's 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  have  held  his  au- 
thority unscathed,   and  that   he,   and   ho 
alone,  would  have  been   obeyed :    still  I 
should  have  said  that  that  was  an  unwar- 
rantable assumption,  and  one  that  justly  sub- 
jected the  person  so  assuming  it  to  any  pen- 
alty which  he  might  thereby  have  incurred. 
I  must  now  refer  for  a  few  minutes  to 
that  which  has  been  done  in  former  times 
in  this  very  country — and  that  in  Roman 
Catholic  times — with  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  I  find  that,  in  those 
times,  our  Roman  Catholic  ancestors  were 
as  jealous  as  we  can  bo  in  these  days  of 
the  encroaching  power  of  the  Pope.    I  find, 
even  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
that  the  Sovereign  would  not  allow  any  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  to  be  proceeeded 
with  in  this  country  without  his  authority.  I 
find  that,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  a  per- 
son who  had  procured  an  excommunication 
against    another    person    was    proceeded 
against  in   the  King's   courts,   that   the 
judges  declared  that  his  procuring  that 
excommunication  without  the  assent  of  the 
King  was  no  less  than  high  treason  ;  and 
that  it  was  only  on  the  supplication  of  his 
councillors  that  the  King  refrained  from 
having  that  sentence  executed. 

Now,  those  persons  who  were  thus  con- 
cerned in  carrying  on  that  trial,  and  in 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-   condemning  that  person,  were  no  Protest- 


land,  Queen.*'     That  form  appears  to  me 


ants,  or  men  distrustful  of  the  Roman  Ca- 


totally  inconsistent  with  the  other.  Take  i  tholic  faith,  or  in  any  way  opposed  to  the 
which  of  them  you  like.  Say  that  the  i  Roman  Catholic  tenets.  On  the  contrary. 
Pope  is  to  bo  Sovereign  in  this  country,  '  they  were  all  strict  adherents  of  the  Ro- 
and  that  any  person  he  chooses  to  send  is  •  man  Catholic  faith;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
to  govern  the  English  counties,  and  that  would  not  allow  any  usurped  power  to  come 
Royalty  is  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  the  into  England.  So,  likewise,  in  the  time  of 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  That  is  one  Edward  III.,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
course.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  i  the  Crown  to  prevent  any  letters,  bulls, 
person  who  is  bound  in  loyalty  to  Queen  Vic- '  process,  reservations,  instruments,  or  any 
toria  can  admit  that  any  authority  but  her  {  other  things  whatsoever,  being  received  in 
own  can  govern  those  counties.  ["Hear  !*']!  this  country  from  Rome,  to  the  prejudice 
Well,  then,  I  know  not  what  those  Gentle-  of  the  King  and  of  his  people.  Now,  be 
men  mean ;  but  if  they  mean  to  say  that  it  observed,  this  is  not,  as  Mr.  Bowyer 
this  is  an  authority  merely  assumed,  and  says,  entirely  confined  to  endowments 
that  it  cannot  be  enforced,  I  certainly  know  \  which  were  then  protected  by  the  State, 
that  perfectly  well.  I  owe  very  little  gra-  but  it  refers  to  all  those  relations  between 
titude  or  thanks  to  those  who  do  not  at- !  man  and  man  with  which  the  spiritual 
tempt  to  enforce  that  authority,  because   power  of  Rome  was  in  the  habit  of  inter- 


I  know  it  is  impossible.     It  is  enough  for 

me  that  here  is  the  assumption  of  a  power. 

If  a  person  had  come  during  the  time 

Zford  J.  BusseU 


fering  ;  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling that  power,  that  our  Catholic  an- 
cestors thought  it  necessary  to  take  mea- 
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sures  to  gaard  against  tHe  See  of  Rome. 
The  statutes  upon  that  subject  are  well 
known  and  have  been  frequently  quoted, 
more  especially  the  statutes  of  "  Pro- 
yisos"  and  the  statute  of  Prcemunire, 
which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  by 
stating  the  particular  nature  of  those  mea- 
sures. I  merely  refer  to  the  subject  to 
show  that  in  those  times  there  was  a  very 
constant,  vigilant,  and  I  believe  very  wise, 
jealousy,  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  Rome. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  course  which  the  Government  took 
upon  being  made  aware  of  the  publication 
of  these  letters- apostolic,  and  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  measure  which  I  propose  to 
introduce.  The  first  step  the  Government 
took  upon  having  their  attention  drawn  to 
these  letters  was  to  ask  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  whether  they  came  under  any 
known  law,  and  what,  in  their  opinion, 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  prosecution  against 
those  who  had  introduced  those  letters  into 
this  country?  The  opinion  which  was 
given  by  the  law  officers  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  the  effect  (without  quoting 
the  words)  that  with  regard  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  particular  titles  assumed,  and 
and  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
the  law  and  the  existing  statutes,  they  did 
not  think  that  either  by  the  common  law, 
or  the  statute  law,  that  assumption  of  those 
titles  was  illegal,  or  that  those  persons  who 
assumed  them  could  be  prosecuted  with  ef- 
fect. But,  with  respect  to  a  further  ques- 
tion, they  said  that  the  introduction  of  let- 
ters-apostolic into  this  country  was,  in  their 
opinion,  an  offence;  an  offence  which  could 
be  prosecuted ;  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
Judges  would  declare  that  the  introduction 
of  those  letters-apostolic  was  unlawful,  and 
was  subject  to  a  penalty;  but  they  said 
(going  beyond  the  mere  law  of  the  case), 
that  the  statutes  which  prohibited  the  in- 
troduction of  any  bull  or  writings  from 
Rome  had  not  been  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time  put  in  force ;  and  that,  if  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  prosecute  the  offence 
of  the  introduction  of  bulls,  writings,  or 
letters  from  Rome,  they  thought  that  the 
fact  of  the  long  disuse  of  any  prosecution 
for  such  an  offence  would  probably  cause 
such  a  prosecution  to  fail. 

I  think  that  the  House  will  agree  tuat, 
with  such  an  opinion  before  us,  it  was  not 
advisable  for  the  Government  to  desire  the 
law  officers  to  institute  a  prosecution,  by 
which  the  authority  of  the  Government 


might  be  greatly  weakened,  and  no  useful 
effect  be  produced.  But  I  will  say,  fur- 
ther, that  on  this,  the  first  occasion  when 
we  thought  we  had  reason  to  complain  of 
the  introduction  of  documents  of  this  de- 
scription, I  should  with  very  great  reluc- 
tance have  ordered  the  prosecution  of  that 
which  had  been  so  long  done,  and  which 
had  been  practised  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, and  apparently  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  Government  of  this  country. 
There  is  a  passage  which  no  doubt  is  not 
strict  law,  but  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
sound  morality  on  this  subject,  which  I 
have  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  who  observes — 


it 


As  long  as  the  law  is  obligatory,  bo  long  our 
obedience  is  due,  and  he  that  begins  a  contrary 
custom,  without  reason,  sins ;  but  he  that  breaks 
the  law  when  the  custom  is  entered  and  fixed  is 
excused,  because  it  is  supposed  the  legislative 
power  consents  when,  by  not  punishing,  it  suffers 
disobedience  to  grow  to  a  custom.' 


»r 


I  think  that  sentence  in  a  great  degree 
applicable  to  the  custom  I  have  mentioned. 
But  there  is  a  further  difficulty;  and  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  House  the  whole  of  the 
difficulties  upon  the  subject  with  regard  to 
the  statutes  for  preventing  bulls  or  writings 
being  introduced  into  this  country.  No 
doubt  that,  according  to  the  statute  of 
Richard  II.,  in  certain  cases  the  introduc- 
tion of  bulls,  and  the  assumption  of  power 
by  virtue  of  such  bulls,  would  be  a  very 
great  offence,  and  would  subject  the  offen- 
ders to  the  loss  of  their  property.  That 
was  decided  in  the  case  of  Lalor,  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  Lalor  having  obtained 
writings  from  Rome,  as  vicar-apostolic  in 
Ireland,  was  desirous  of  exercising,  and 
did  exercise,  jurisdiction  in  various  cases 
by  virtue  of  the  power  given  to  him  by 
those  writings.  He  was  prosecuted  and 
convicted. 

There  is  likewise  a  statutory  prohibition, 
which  was  passed  in  the  1 3  th  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  which  states  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
writings  from  Rome.  In  the  year  1846, 
that  part  of  the  statute  of  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth  which  attached  the  punishment 
of  treason  to  any  offence  of  that  nature 
was  taken  away;  but  it  was  declared  that 
in  taking  away  the  penalty  there  was  no- 
thing in  that  relaxation  of  the  law  which 
should  render  it  lawful  to  introduce  such 
bulls  or  such  writings.  We  might,  there- 
fore, have  prosecuted,  but  with  the  pros- 
pect of  such  an  issue  as  I  have  stated^ 
mider  the  statute  to  which  I  have  just 
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referred.     But  then  a  further   question 
arises — if  these  statutes  had,  to  a  certain 
degree,   faUen  into  disuse,   would    it  or 
would  it  not  he  adyisahle  to  make  a  new 
enactment  upon  the  subject  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  writings  from  Rome  ? 
Now,  this  an  important  part  of  that  great 
subject  to  which  the  hon^    Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  D 'Israeli)  referred 
the  other  night.     It  appears  to  me,  that 
if  you  alter  the  law  you  should  do  so  in 
one  of  two  ways.     First,  you  might  make 
a  law  containing  a  general   prohibition, 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  such  as  exists  in  the  laws 
of  some  countries  in  Europe,  enacting  that 
no  bull  or  writing  should  bo  introduced 
that  was  prejudicial  to  the  King  or  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people;    but  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  would,  I  think,  leave  the 
law  exceedingly  vague,  and  it  would  al- 
ways be  doubtful  whether  or  not  any  par- 
ticular bull  or  writing  fell  within  that  par- 
ticular prohibition.     Or  you  might  adopt 
another  course — and  one  which  I  believe 
has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  coun- 
tries on  the  continent  of  Europe — it  is 
that  of  declarinir  that  every  bull  and  every 
writing  coming  from  Rome  should  bo  mi 
jected  to  some  civil  authority,  and  should 
not  have  currency,  or  be  allowed  to  be  of 
force,  without  the  sanction  of  such  autho- 
rity, or  without  the  omission  of  any  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any 
such  paramount  objection  as  should  pre- 
vent the  Legislature  from  adopting  a  mea- 
sure of  that  kind;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  but  conceive  that  there  might  be 
many  grievances  attending  it.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  local  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  its  internal 
concerns,  cannot  be  regulated  without  the 
introduction  of  a  certain  class  of  bulls,  of 
dispensations,  and  writings  from  Rome. 
Again,  there  are  writings  of  a  description 
which  some  persons  may  consider  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  be  an  un- 
due interference  with  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  people,  but  which  others 
might  consider  (although  not  for  a  moment 
friendly  to  their  introduction)  to  come  en- 
tirely within  the  scope  of  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  communication  between  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
those  belonging  to  that  community.  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  if  any  discretion 
were  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  upon 
this  subject,  we  should  bring  into  very  fre- 
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quent  discussion  the  propriety  of  allowing 
papers  from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  bo 
published.  In  many  instances  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  thought  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  dealt  unfairly  and  harshly  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  body;  while,  in  other 
instances,  it  would  be  said  that  he  had 
allowed  writings  prejudicial  to  the  State 
to  be  published.  Now,  in  this  free  coun- 
try, and  in  this  free  Parliament,  these  and 
other  questions  would  become  matters  of 
debate  and  party  dispute.  It  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a  very  great  evil  to  intro- 
duce such  additional  and  irritating  topics 
into  our  Parliamentary  discussions.  There- 
fore, Sir,  after  much  deliberation  on  this 
subject,  and  after  a  very  anxious  discus- 
sion with  a  view  to  come  to  the  best  deci- 
sion that  could  be  formed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  thought  it  best  neither  to 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  I 
have  mentioned,  nor  to  propose  either  of 
such  substitutes  as  those  to  whFch  I  have 
alluded. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  with  the 
great  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  as  to 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  measure 
that  has  been  taken  by  Rome,  whether  it 
is  the  prelude  to  further  measures,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  a  blunder,  com- 
mitted on  the  sudden,  which  will  be  re- 
tracted or  amended — in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty I  think  it  far  better  on  the  one 
side  not  to  relax  any  power  which  you 
can  now  maintain  by  law,  and  on  the  other 
not  to  propose  any  substitute  which  would 
of  itself  be  the  cause  of  further  debate. 
I  come,  then,  to  the  immediate  question 
of  the  assumption  of  titles,  and  I  think 
it  is  useful  upon  this  subject  to  refer  to 
that  which  was  declared  as  the  reason 
of  a  clause  which  is  now  contained  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  in  introducing  that  great  measure, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : — » 

"  A  practice  has  occasioDally,  of  late,  prevailed, 
in  Ireland,  which  is  calculated  to  afford  great, 
and  I  may  add  just,  offence  to  Protessants — I  al- 
lude to  the  practice  of  claiming  and  assuming,  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  the 
names  and  titles  of  dignities  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England.  I  propose  that  the  episcopal 
titles  and  names  made  use  of  in  the  Church  of 
England  shall  not  be  assumed  by  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Bishops  I  call  them, 
for  bishops  they  are,  and  have,  among  other  privi- 
leges, a  right  to  exercise  the  power  of  ordination, 
which  is  perfectly  valid,  and  is  even  recognised  by 
our  own  Church  ;  but  I  maintain  it  is  not  seemly 
or  decorous  for  them  to  use  the  styles  and  titles 
that  properly  belong  to  prelates  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  much  less  publiolj  and  oftentatiooily 
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to  assume  them,  as  of  late.     This  will  be  pre-  They  did  not,  therefore,  while  referring 

Tented  in  future."  ^  those  provisions,  ask  for  their  repeal,  or 

Accordingly,  that  provision  was  inserted  do  anything  more  than  give  expression  to  a 

in  the  Act,  and  I  find  that  in  the  following  passing  regret  that  such  a  clause  should 

year  there  was  a  pastoral  address  from  the  have  heen  introduced.     It  seems  to  me, 

Roman  Catholic  archhishops  and  bishops  therefore,  if  such  were  the  provisions  of 

te  the  clergy  and  laity  belonging  to  their  the  Relief  Act,  if  those  provisions  were 

community  throughout  Ireland.     This  ad-  passed  without  objection  on  the  part  of 

dress  spoke  in  very  warm   terms  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  if  they  were 

kindness  which  the  Legislature  had  shown  received  with  submission  and  obedience  by 

in  passing  that  Act.     It  is  worth  while  at  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in   Ireland, 

the  present  time,  when  the  language  which  that  we  certainly  should  be  fully  justified 

has  been  used  by  Archbishop  Cullen  is  not  in  proposing  provisions  of  a  similar  nature 

'  quite  so  respectful  to  the  Legislature  and  with  regard  to  the  recent  assumption  of 

to  the  Sovereign  of  this  country,  to  recall  titles  in  this  country, 

a  little  to  mind  what  was  the  universal  sen-  For  I  consider,  that,  whether  the  as- 

timentof  twenty-six  archbishops  and  bishops  sumption  be  that  of  the  title  of  the  Arch- 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  year  bishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  jurisdiction 

1830.      After  saying   that    "the    storm  and  authority  possessed  over  every  part  of 

which  almost   wrecked   the   country   has  the  archdiocese  of  Canterbury,  or  whether 

subsided,  whilst  social  order,  with  peace  it  be  that  of  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 

and  justice  in  her  train,  prepares  to  estab-  with  a  new  diocese  carved   out  of  that 

lish  her  sway  in  this  long-distracted  coun-  which  is    under    its    present    Protestant 

try;"  they  go  on  to  say —  bishop,  is  immaterial  to  the  question: — 

"  And  is  not  the  King,  beloved  brethren,  whom  ^^^^  »*  »s  ^n  assumption  of  supremacy  and 

by  the  law  of  God  we  are  bound  to  honour,  enti-  of    sovereignty  which   ought   not  to  have 

tied  now  to  all  the  honour,  and  all  the  obedience,  been  authorised  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  oan- 

and  all  the  gratitude  you  can  bestow  ?     And  do  qq^  ^q  denied 

c"l^;.lt^'S.r  Ub^^  ^d  'hH^Tx!  ,  But  there  are  other  ouestions  Which  aj. 

pended  by  them  on  your  behalf  ?   And  that  Legis-  closely   and   immediately   connected   with 

lature  which  raised  you  up  from  your  prostrate  the  assumption  of  these  titles.     It  is  be- 

condition,  and  gave  to  you,  without  reserve,  all  Heved,  and  I  think  not  without  foundation, 

the  privileges  you  desired-is  not  that  Leglsk-  ^|,^^  ^^^  ,.^^3^^  for  the  change  from  vicars- 

ture  entitled  to  your  reverence  and  love  r    We  ^  ,.           .         , .  ,     ,•.]       .■      r> 

oonfide  that  your  feelings  on  this  .ubjeot  are  in  apostolic,   under  which  titles  the  Roman 

nnisonwithourown,  and  that  a  steady  attachment  Catholics   have   enjoyed  the  free  cxeroise 

to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  your  country,  as  of  their  religion,  and  with  which  for  200 

well  as  to  the  person  and  Government  of  our  most  years   they  have   been    satisfied  ;  and,   to 

U^iondocT""''*"'  "'^  ^  "»"'f*"^  *"  yo"  «"-  make  them  bishops  with  a  new  division  of 

T  .!.•  1  •.        ij  V        n  r      A    Lv  V  t^o  country,  is  not  merely  to  place  them 

I  think  It  would  be  well  for  Archbishop  j„  ^^^  g^^^  ^           ^ith  the  Protestant 

Cullen  and  Archbishop  M'Hale  to  refer  to  bi.hopg,  but  it  is  also  for  the  purpose  of 

what  were  the  sentiments  then  expressed  enabling  them  to  exercise,  by  the  authority 

by  their  predecessors,  the  Catholic  arch-  ^j  ^^^^^  names,  a  greater  control  over  all 

bishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  what  was  ^he  endowments  which  are  in  the  hands  of 

the  loyalty  they  expressed  to  the  Crown,  ^^^jain   Roman   Catholics  as  trustees  in 

and  what  was  the  attachment  they  express-  ^y^^^  counttj.     I  don't  think  it  would  be 

ed  to  the  constitution  ;   and  to  consider  ^^^■       ^^^^  ^^  g,,^„,j  ^jj^,^  t^at  control 

whether  such  conduct  is  not  worthy  of  imi-  ^^  be  exercised  by  virtue  of  any  of  those 

tation.     True,   they  do  not  pass  without  ^j^j^g  ^^-^y^  ^^    /         ^^  ^rohibh. 

notice  the  clause  to  whicji  I  have  alluded.  jf^  therefore,  the  House  should  give  me 

but  they  refer  to  it  in  this  manner :—  ^^^^  ^^  i,ji„g  ;„  ^  gju  ^p^n  this  subject, 

"  Wo  rojoice  at  the  result,  regardless  of  those  J  propose  to  introduce  a  clause  which  shall 

proTisions  in  the  great  measure  of  relief  which  g^^gt  ^^^^  ^i,  -iftg  ^^  persons  under  those 

mjuriously  affect  ourselves,  and  not  only  us  but  ^.^,        i    n  t           n       j       -j     ^i    x               j. 

those  religious  orders  which  the  Chureh  of  God.  titles  shall  be  null  and  void ;  that  any  act 

even  from  the  apostolic  times,  has  nurtured  and  done  by  them  with  those  titles  shall  be  null 

cherished  in  her  bosom.    These  provisions,  how-  and  void ;  and  that  property  bequeathed  or 

ever,  which  were,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  a  sacri-  rnyen  for  such  purposes  shall  pass  at  onoe 

flee  required,  not  by  reason  or  policy  but  by  preju-  f    ^     Crown,   with   power  to  the  Crown 

dices  holdmg  captive  the  mmds  of  even  honest  .     "                 *              '^^                        ... 

men,  did  not  prevent  us  from  rejoicing  at  the  either  to  create  a  trust  for  purposes  similar 

good  which  was  effected  for  our  coontr}:.'^  to  those  for  which  the  original  trust  had 
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been  created,  or  for  otber  purposes,  as 
shall  seem  best  to  the  Crown.  I^do  not 
think  a  power  less  extensive  than  that 
would  enable  us  to  reach  the  justice  of 
the  case.  I  am  aware  that  in  several  cases 
there  has  been  a  transfer  of  property  from 
those  who  have  hitherto  held  it  to  other 
persons  who  have  been  named  by  authority, 
either  from  Rome,  or  by  persons  assuming 
to  act  as  bishops  under  the  See  of  Rome. 
I  was  told,  the  other  day,  that  a  priest 
living  near  the  sea-coast  was  deprived  of  an 
income  which  he  had  hitherto  held,  being 
informed  by  ecclesiastical  authority  that  it 
was  found  that  such  property,  and  such 
an  income,  could  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed for  other  purposes.  Now,  I  tbink 
we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  defend 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  against  such  acts 
of  usurpation.  The  clause  which  I  pro- 
pose to  introduce  will,  in  a  great  degree, 
do  so.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce other  provisions  for  this  purpose  in 
the  Bill  which  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney-General  will  introduce  with 
regard  to  charitable  trusts,  it  can  be  done, 
and  further  security  can  be  taken  to  guard 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  from  that  which 
purports  to  be  a  transfer  of  their  property 
to  hands  which  were  not  mtended,  nor  had 
any  right  to  be  possessed  of  it. 

There  is  a  more  difficult  question,  which 
perhaps  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghall 
may  raise  with  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  the  transfer  of  this  property  is  ob- 
tained— those  means  being  a  spiritual  cen- 
sure against  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community.  That  is  a  far  more 
difficult  question,  and  one  which  can  hardly 
be  reached  unless  by  the  spirit  of  some  of 
those  ancient  laws  to  which  1  have  refer- 
red. In  the  present  Bill  I  do  not  propose 
to  introduce  any  provision  of  the  kind  con- 
tained in  those  laws.  What  I  propose  is, 
in  the  first  place  to  prevent  the  assumption 
of  any  title  taken,  not  only  from  any  dio- 
cese now  existing,  but  from  any  territory 
or  any  place  within  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom.  That  provision  is  in  conformity 
with  a  proposition  which  was  mode  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
addresses  which  was  presented  to  him. 
He  said  that  he  thought  that  not  only  we 
ought  to  prohibit  the  assumption  of  any 
title  or  rank  already  existing  in  this  coun- 
try, but  any  title  derived  from  any  place 
in  the  united  kingdom.  Our  Bill  will  agree 
uitli  that  suggestion. 

Perhaps  I  may  mention  that  when  I  in- 
formed the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that 
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it  was  not  intended  to  institute  a  prosecu- 
tion, he  said,  **  I  did  not  expect  that  the 
Government  would  institute  a  prosecution ; 
but  what  I  do  expect  is,  that  some  legis- 
lation should  take  place  upon  this  subject.*' 
By  the  measure  proposed  I  hope  to  prevent 
that  which  I  consider  to  be  an  insult  to 
the  Crown  of  this  country,  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  Established  Church  of 
this  country,  and  an  attack  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  nation.  By  the  other 
clauses  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  think  we 
shall  obtain  security  against  any  person  ob- 
taining possession,  under  these  titles,  of  the 
trust  property  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  have  now  stated  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
that  I  propose  to  introduce.  It  is,  as  the 
House  will  see,  entirely  different  from  a 
proposal  for  a  new  system  with  regard  to 
the  relations  between  the  See  of  Rome 
and  this  country.  I  think,  whatever  may 
be  our  ultimate  legislation  upon  this  great 
subject — a  subject  far  greater  than  that 
to  which  I  propose  the  present  Bill  to  re- 
late—we are  not  now  in  a  condition  to 
frame  any  such  measure. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  temper  in 
which  the  present  measure  may  be  regard- 
ed by  Rome,  and  much  upon  the  direction 
which  may  be  given  to  him  who  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting at  Rome  the  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy,  and  o^  inducing  the 
Pope  to  assent  to  the  issuing  of  this  docu- 
ment. That  individual  has  it  in  his  own 
power  to  remove  a  great  part  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  felt  in  this  country. 
If  he  has  been  given  by  the  Pope  a  title 
which  it  belongs  to  the  Government  of 
Rome  to  confer,  and  has  been  honoured  by 
an  election  which  has  placed  him  in  the 
band  of  the  Sacred  College,  I  should 
think  that  if  he  has  any  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  this  country — if  he  has  any 
regard  for  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  —  the  best 
course  he  can  take  will  be  to  renounce  the 
title  which  he  has  assumed  in  this  country, 
and  rather  do  that  which  I  believe  it  was 
his  original  intention  to  do,  and  which  he 
assured  me  it  was  his  original  intention  to 
do — namely,  reside  at  Rome. 

But  if  other  counsels  should  prevail, 
and  if  he  should  be  able  to  instil  notions 
of  ambition,  or  of  revenge,  into  the  Court 
of  Rome,  we  may  then,  probably  (though 
we  can  well  know  the  end),  look  for  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle.  With  respect  to 
that  struggle,  the  part  which  I  shall  take 
will  be  guided  by  that  principle  which  has 
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hitherto  always  guided  my  conduct  on  this 
suhject.  I  am  for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
religious  liberty;  hut  I  am  entirely  op- 
posed to  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
ecclesiastics  with  the  temporal  supremacy 
of  the  realm. 

Whenever  I  have  seen  in  other  bodies — 
whenever  I  have  seen  in  my  own  Church, 
a  disposition  to  assume  powers  which  I 
thought  were  inconsistent  with  the  tempo- 
ral supremacy  that  belonged  to  the  State, 
I  have  not  been  slow  in  urging  myself, 
and  inducing  others  to  urge,  strong  and 
prevailing  objections  to  any  such  measure. 
For  instance,  I  may  say,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  very  last  year,  when  the  proposal 
was  made — which  was  plausible  in  itself — 
to  give  to  the  bishops  of  the  English 
Church  a  power  which  I  thought  would 
give  them  a  control  over  the  temporal 
well-being  and  property  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church,  that  proposal,  because  we  saw 
in  it  a  dangerous  principle,  was  resisted, 
and  successfully  resisted,  by  my  colleagues, 
in  the  place  where  it  was  proposed.  But, 
if  that  is  the  case  with  regard  to  Protes- 
tants, who  have  expressed  the  utmost  at- 
tachment to  freedom — if  that  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  a  church  which,  like  the 
Church  of  England,  is,  I  believe,  of  all 
established  churches  the  most  tolerant  of 
difference  of  opinion,  the  most  consonant 
with  the  freedom  of  the  institutions  of  a 
country  like  this — if  that  is  the  case,  shall 
I  not  far  more  strongly  object  to  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  intro- 
duce her  temporal  supremacy  into  this 
country  ?  I  cannot,  Sir,  forget  that  not 
alone  in  ancient  times,  but  in  the  most 
recent  times,  opinions  have  been  put 
forth  on  the  part  of  that  Church  totally 
abhorrent  to  our  notions  of  freedom,  civil 
or  religious. 

It  was  a  very  recent  Pope  who  said, 
•'that  from  the  foul  spring  of  indifference 
had  sprung  that  absurd,  and  bold,  and 
mad  opinion,  that  freedom  of  conscience 
should  be  permitted  and  guaranteed  to  all 
persons  in  the  State.'*  It  is  quite  as  re- 
cently that  there  has  been  kept  up  in  the 
Court  of  Rome  a  prohibition  to  study 
such  works  as  those  of  Guicciardini,  De 
Thou,  Arnaud,  Robertson,  and  even  (such 
was  the  prevailing  jealousy)  of  the  Greek 
Lexicon  of  Scapula.  When  I  see  in  these 
times  so  great  an  aversion  to  religious 
liberty;  when  I  see  so  determined  a  watch 
over  books  which  contain,  not  merely 
questions  of  doctrine,  but  which  contain 
narratives  that  may  be  injurious  to  the 


reputations  of  Popes,  I  own  I  feel  a  still 
greater  dislike  to  the  introduction  of  Ultra- 
montane Romanist  opinions  into  this  coun- 
try. I  see,  as  I  stated  the  other  night,  a 
total  and  entire  distinction  between  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  practised 
by  the  great  men  of  the  time  of  our  fore- 
fathers— as  practised  and  believed  by  the 
eminent  men  who  lived  in  France,  and 
who  were  the  distinguished  ornaments  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  bar  of  France — 
there  is,  I  say,  a  total  and  entire  distinc- 
tion between  the  faith  of  such  men  and 
the  Ultramontane  doctrines,  as  they  are 
properly  called  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  are  brought  to  us  from  the  Court  of 
Rome.  In  admitting,  therefore,  full  liberty 
of  opinion  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  pro- 
pose that  this  House  now  —  and,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  on  future  occasions 
— should  resist  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

I  know.  Sir,  that  in  taking  this  course, 
we  are  liable  to  be  misrepresented;  and 
having  stood  during  a  long  contest  exposed 
to  popular  odium,  and  sentenced  to  exclu- 
sion from  power  on  behalf  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  know  it 
may  be  said  we  are  now  changing  our 
opinions  and  altering  our  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  I  do 
not  feel.  Sir,  I  have  changed  at  all  those 
opinions  I  have  held,  that  Roman  Catholics 
are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  constitution.  My  belief  is, 
that  those  Acts,  as  tests  of  exclusion, 
which  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.,  were  only  rightly 
enacted,  because  there  was  then,  and 
very  justly,  a  suspicion  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  as  sovereigns  upon  the 
throne,  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  em- 
ploy Roman  Catholics  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  not  only  the  loyal  Roman  Catholics 
would  be  employed,  but  loyal  Protestants 
would  be  excluded.  That,  I  think,  was 
the  ground  for  the  Acts  then  enforced; 
and  be  it  observed,  that  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  you  could  trust  the  Sove- 
reign on  the  throne,  as  you  can  do  now,  as 
being  animated  with  feelings  favourable  to 
the  defence  of  the  Protestant  faith,  no 
such  exclusive  legislation  was  necessary. 

I  believe  our  powers  of  resistance  to 
Rome,  at  the  present  moment,  are  aug- 
mented, because  loyal  Roman  Catholics, 
attached  to  the  Crown,  attached  to  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  can  hold 
office,  and  can  be  admitted  to  scats  in  the 
Legislature.  I  feel  we  are  much  more 
powerful  in  entering  upon  this  contest,  be- 
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OAUBe  we  hare  it  to  say  that  we  have  made 
no  ezclusioQ  on  the  ground  of  religion; 
and  that  if  we  make  any  exclusion,  it  is  ill 
defence  of  the  laws  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  constitution.  Sir,  I  think,  there- 
fore, with  those  feelings,  we  may  say,  as 
the  Parliament  in  old  times,  as  the  Parlia- 
ment in  Roman  Catholic  times  said,  if  we 
admit  those  assumptions — 

"  So  that  the  Crown  of  England,  which  hath 
been  so  free  at  all  times  that  it  hath  been  in  no 
earthly  subjeotion,  but  immediately  subject  to 
Ood,  in  all  things  touching  the  regality  of  the 
same  Grown,  and  to  none  other,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope,  and  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  realm  by  him  defeated  and  annulled  at 
his  will,  in  perpetual  destruction  of  the  sore- 
reignty  of  the  King  our  lord,  his  crown  and  his 
regality,  and  of  idl  his  realm,  which  God  for- 
bid ! " 

Sir,  the  Parliament,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Parliament  of  that  day,  declared — 

'*  That  they  will  stand  with  the  same  Crown 
and  regality,  in  those  cases  especially,  and  in  all 
other  oases  which  shall  be  attempted  against  the 
said  Crown  and  regality,  in  all  points,  with  all 
their  power," 

So   say   I  :    let  us,    too,   stand   against 

those  attempts  in  all  points,  and  with  all 

our  power.      His  Lordship  concluded  by 

moving — 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  pre. 
vent  the  Assumption  of  certain  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  in  respect  of  places  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  the  nohle  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  began  by 
laying  a  foundation  broad  enough  for  the 
large  capital  of  legislation  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  He 
not  only  went  back  to  the  most  distant 
ages,  but  had  searched  Europe  through, 
and  had  gone  through  the  history  of  Aus- 
tria, of  Russia,  of  France,  and  of  Holland 
for  his  Act,  and,  lastly,  of  England.  If 
he  had  gathered  its  purpose  rightly  from 
the  noble  Lord's  description,  the  Bill  to  bo 
introduced  meant  that  bishops  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  should  not  call  them- 
selves bishops  of  any  place  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  or  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions — [Lord  J.  Russell:  No!  only  in 
the  three  kingdoms] — and  that  any  pro- 
perty left  to  them  as  such  bishops  should 
uo  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Let  the  House 
understand,  if  the  person  calls  himselt 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  the  law  would 
operate,  but  if  he  called  himself  Arch- 
bishop in  Westminster,  the  law  would  he 
inoperative.  With  the  strong  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  Lord  respecting  eccle« 
siastical  power  and  ambition  he  entirely 
concurred,  hut  there  was  one  hroad  fallacy 
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running  through  every  word  the  nohle 
Lord  had  said.  He  applied  his  arguments 
to  what  would  apply  to  a  country  in  which 
the  Catholic  religion  was  the  religion  of 
the  State,  and  not  to  one  which  did  not 
recognise  it.  Why  had  he  not  referred  to 
the  United  States,  a  country  in  which 
there  was  a  people  numbering  25,000,000 
freemen,  speaking  their  own  language, 
governed  by  their  laws,  and  not  afraid  of 
the  Pope  ;  it  was  a  gross  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  nohle  Lord  to  avoid  the  only 
case  which  here  any  similarity  to  our  own. 
Could  one  thing  he  more  widely  distin- 
guished from  another  than  France  from 
England,  or  than  Catholic  England  from 
Protestant  England?  The  law  of  France, 
of  Austria,  and  of  Prussia  was  right,  for 
these  reasons — that  the  Catholic  religion 
established  by  law  contemplated  the  power 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  infallihility  as 
an  essential  element  of  their  faith;  and, 
as  to  the  quotations  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  from  M.  Dupin,  any  one  who  had 
read  Pascal  or  Arnaud  must  have  known 
that  in  the  struggle  for  Gallican  liberty  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  protest  against 
the  assumptions  of  the  Pope,  and  to  resist, 
because  if  they  had  not  so  protested  his 
acts  would  have  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  reason  for  these  precautions 
ceased  when  the  country  ceased  to  be 
Catholic.  The  nohle  Lord  had  declared 
the  Pope's  proceeding  to  he  an  insult  to 
England,  and  an  encroachment  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen.  His 
Bill,  therefore,  had  for  its  object  to  defend 
the  Queen's  prerogative,  to  wipe  away  the 
insult,  and  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  country.  The  noble 
Lord  complained  that  the  bishops  created 
by  the  Pope  did  not  put  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  Irish  Government. 
If  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had  been  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  a  Catholic  bishop 
had  come  to  him  to  consult  him  upon  such 
a  subject,  his  answer  would  be,  "I  don't 
want  to  know  anything  about  you.  You 
may  attempt  what  you  like  as  far  as  you 
arc  a  priest,  but  so  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned we  know  you  not.  You  may  be  Car- 
dinal or  Archbishop  if  you  please,  but  you 
have  no  power  under  the  law."  When 
the  noble  Lord  speaks  of  the  time  of  his 
ancestors,  when  the  Pope  was  really  a 
great  power  in  this  country,  and  could 
make  the  whole  of  England  tremble,  and 
the  Monarch  yield  to  his  wishes,  then, 
indeed,  it  was  important  to  consider  how 
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hii  power  could  be  limited,  and  in  what 
way  it  might  be  necessary  for  our  Parlia* 
ment  to  stand  up  against  such  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope.     But  now  the 
Pope  was   supported   in  his  position   by 
French  bayonets;  and  if  we,  by  a  matter 
of    negotiation,   could    induce  France   to 
withdraw  her  army,  then  the  Pope  might 
be  a  vagabond  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  did  not  mean  to  use  that  word  in  an 
offensive  sense,  but  simply  to  say  that  he 
would  be  a  wanderer  in  the  world.     That 
a  person  placed  in  such  a  position  should 
so  far  frighten  the  noble  Lord  as  to  induce 
him  to  waste  two  mortal  hours  of  his  valu- 
able time  to   prove  the  necessity  for  his 
Bill,  was  to  him  (Mr.  Roebuck)  most  sur- 
prising.    He  had   thought   that    at    this 
time  of  day  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  would  be  met  with  ridicule- 
that  it  would  be  met  by  a  greater  effort 
for  disseminating  information  among  the 
people.     And  depend  upon  it  their  Act  of 
Parliament  will  have   only  the   effect  of 
rivetting   more   closely   that  yoke  which 
they  said  they  so  much  feared,  and  will 
make  those  persons   against  whom  they 
were  directing  their  legislation  to  be  obe- 
dient to  that  spiritual  dominion  which  the 
noble  Lord  so  much  dreaded.     It  was  all 
very  well  to  say  that  if  a  man  pronounced 
an  excommunication  or  published  a  bull  he 
should  be  punishable  by  law,  but  let  them 
follow   one    step    further.     Suppose    the 
priest  who  had  excommunicated  was  pun- 
ished by  law,  and  then  said,  '*  I  will  not 
absolve,** — what  were  you  to  do?     And 
that  led  him  to  the  noble  Lord's  case  of 
Sardinia.     Now,  Sardinia  in  that  case  he 
would  accept  as  an  illustration  of  his  argu- 
ment.    But  remember   that   that   was   a 
Catholic   country.     But    what   happened, 
and  wherein  was  derived  the  power  of  the 
priest?     Was  it  from  the  law?     Was  it 
not  from  the  mind  of  the  poor  man,  even 
though  he  was  in  the  agony  of  suffering  ? 
The  priest  derived  bis  power  because  he 
came  to  that  roan's  house  armed,  not  with 
the  authority  of  the  law,  but  his  power 
was  in  the  mind  of  the   poor,  agonising 
man,  who  really  believed  that  the  priest 
had  that  power  which  he  exercised  over 
him.     Well,  they  could  not  reach  that  evil 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.     They  might 
print  books   after  books,  issue  anathema 
after   anathema  —  they  could  not  relieve 
the  poor  man  from  that  state  of  mind  but 
by  a  system  of  education;  and  hence  the 
priest  maintained  his  power  in  spite  of  all 
their  Acts  of  Parliament.     If  they  said 


they  would  make  a  law  to  prevent  perBOM 
on   their  deathbeds   leaving    property  to 
priests  and  bishops,  he  would  be  the  very 
first  to  assist  them,  but  he  would  extend 
it  to  all  alike.    He  should  fear  a  Methodist 
preacher  as  much  as  Cardinal  Wiseman — 
he  should  fear  the  Bishop  of  London  quite 
as  much  as  Cardinal  Wiseman.     He  would 
direct  an  Act  against  them  by  the  general 
name   of    "priests,**   but  he   would  not 
direct  any  against  a  Catholic  bishop  which 
he  did  not  apply  to  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Had  the  noble  Lord  even  thought  upon 
what  he  was  about  ?     Had  there  not  been 
for  the  last  half  dozen  years  a  constant  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland  by  the  names  of  their  sees;  and, 
not  only  that,  but  had  not  the  Charitable 
Bequests  Act  expressly  appointed  a  com- 
mission partly  composed  of  Catholic  bishops, 
and  had  not  a  Commission  issued  from  the 
Sovereign   naming   those  bishops  by  the 
titles  of  their  sees  ?    Had  not  bishops  been  . 
named  by  persons  in  authority  by  the  names 
of  the  sees  in  which  they  resided,  and  were 
they  not  recognised  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
by  those  names  ?     Why,  there  was  a  very 
stringent  Act,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  record  the  name  of  every  Catholic  priest, 
and  the   name  of  the  person   by  whom 
he  was  ordained,  and  table  after  table  had 
been  filled  up  under  it,  naming  the  various 
Catholic   bishops  by  the   names  of  their 
sees.     His  objection  to  this  measure  was, 
that  it  was  a  step  backward  in  obedience 
to  prejudice  out  of  doors — that  it  was  a  re- 
trograde step,  made  because  of  the  feeling 
of  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.      The  noble 
Lord  could  not  be  alarmed  at  the  power  of 
the  Pope  in  this   country  unless  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
on  account  of  their  intelligence,  industry, 
and  continued  application  to  the  principles 
of  religion.     There  was  something  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  Catholic  priest  coming 
into  this  countrv  which  exhibited  him  in  an 
exalted  position.    He  came  into  a  kingdom 
where   he   had   to  meet  great  prejudice, 
among  a  people  full  of  distrust  and  predis- 
position to  suspect  him;  and  there,  though 
protected  by  the  law,  he  made  no  converts 
but  by  the  influence  of  his  mind  over  the 
minds  of  others,  and  could  derive  no  power 
but  from  his  own  industry.  It  was  danger- 
ous to  meddle  with  such  a  power;  and  all 
he  would  say  of  the  noble  Lord's  law  was 
that  it  derived  its  benefit  from  its  utter  in- 
efliciency.     The  noble  Lord  had  thought 
fit  to  warn  him  not  to  have  faith  in  what 
was  called  philosophy.    If  not,  ho  wanted 
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to  know  in  what  he  was  to  have  faith,  for, 
in  his  sense  of  the  term,  to  have  faith  in 
philosophy  meant  to  have  faith  in  the 
strength  of  truth.  IT  he  was  not  to  be- 
lieve in  philosophy,  he  had  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  no  defence  whatever. 
If  the  noble  Lord  said  there  should  be  no 
Catholic  bishop,  he  impugned  the  freedom 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  said  they 
should  not  have  the  comforts  of  their  re- 
ligion; but  if  he  meant  they  should  not  be 
called  bishops  of  any  particular  place  within 
the  realm,  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  would  not 
divide  against  it,  because  he  considered  the 
measure  utterly  unworthy  of  a  moment's 
consideration,  and  looked  on  the  noble 
Lord  as  having,  in  vulgar  phrase,  *•  thrown 
out  a  tub  to  the  whale."  The  description 
which  the  noble  Lord  at  first  gave  of  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done,  somewhat  stag- 
gered him,  for  he  thought  the  noble  Lord 
was  about  to  yield  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  and  to  deal  with  the  question  in 
a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  them. 
No  such  thing.  The  noble  Lord  simply 
yielded  to  the  vanity  of  certain  persons; 
and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  would  follow 
his  advice  they  would  say,  **  We  do  not 
care  about  calling  our  archbishop  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster — ^we  will  give  him 
some  other  name;  he  will  still  derive  his 
power  from  the  Pope,  and  after  your  Bill 
passes  he  will  have  exactly  the  same  diocese, 
exactly  the  same  power,  and  he  will  deal 
with  the  property  which  you  seek  to  protect 
just  as  he  would  have  done  had  it  never  been 
proposed."  Suppose  that  instead  of  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman  calling  himself  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  he  were  to  call  himself  Arch- 
bishop in  Westminster.  Your  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment then  would  not  touch  him.  But  if  the 
Act  should  be  framed  to  meet  that  case,  he 
might  call  himself  bishop  of  any  foreign 
district  with  power  in  Westminster.  How. 
would  you  get  out  of  that  ?  How,  too, 
would  you  frame  an  indictment  under  the 
Act  ?  and  if  it  were  in  Ireland  how  would 
you  try  it  ?  It  was  extraordinary  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  carefully  avoided  giving 
any  explanation  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Bill.  The  noble  Lord  said  it  was  an  of- 
fence for  a  Roman  Catholic  Prelate  to  call 
himself  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  but  he 
had  not  stated  whether  it  was  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanour or  a  felony — whether  it  was  to 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  or  fine — nor 
had  he  declared  how  he  was  to  bo  tried. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  meagre  finale  to 
such  an  overgrown  commencement  ?  The 
noble  Lord  might  as  well  have  said  at  the 
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outset  that  all  he  purposed  to  do  was  to 
prevent  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  from 
using  certain  titles,  and  there  an  end. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
had  called  himself  so  for  many  years. 
Suppose  he  and  his  brother  Prelates  were 
to  say,  •*  We  have  enjoyed  our  titles  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  will  not  surrender  them 
at  your  bidding;  we  will  resist  and  test 
your  law  and  your  machinery  for  enforcing 
it."  Suppose  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  that 
lion  of  the  Pope,  were  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  signed  by  his  title,  and 
say  that  he  did  so  on  purpose  in  order  to 
try  the  law.  How  would  you  deal  with  that 
case  in  a  country  where  nine  persons  out 
of  ten  were  Catholics  ?  The  Bill  would, 
he  feared,  be  productive  of  mischief,  not 
advantage  —  it  would  cause  excitement, 
not  allay  it.  Carrying  out  his  hypothetical 
case,  he  would  suppose  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  took  up  the  gauntlet 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  threw 
down.  An  indictment  would,  he  presumed, 
be  sent  before  the  grand  jury,  and  then 
remitted  to  a  special  jury.  Conceive 
the  state  of  things  in  the  archbishop's 
diocese  while  the  matter  was  pending. 
Recollect  they  would  be  deaHng  then  with 
a  strongly  religious,  excitable,  and  he 
would  say  a  prejudiced  people,  over  whom 
their  clergyman  sways  a  power  that  none 
of  us  can  well  understand.  He  has  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds,  the  feelings,  the 
passions,  and  the  fears  of  the  persons,  not 
only  in  that  one  particular  diocese,  but  all 
over  Ireland.  And  if  a  person  that  was 
held  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
be  once  immured  in  prison  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  the  peace  of  the  whole 
country  would  certainly  be  endangered  un- 
der the  sophisticated  wisdom  of  the  noble 
Lord.  And  why  was  all  this  ?  Here  was 
England,  which  had  almost  the  power  of 
sweeping  every  sea;  whose  fleet  was  to  be 
found  in  every  quarter,  and  whose  fiat 
might  go  forth  to  the  world  as  law;  was 
she,  then,  to  be  insulted  by  a  poor  power- 
less priest,  who  chose  to  tell  another  priest 
that  he  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  dio- 
cese of  Westminster?  The  noble  Lord 
spoke  of  this  authority  as  if  it  took  away 
authority  from  any  one  else  here.  What 
did  that  mean  ?  Was  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  one  whit  less  powerful  because 
Archbishop  Wiseman  existed  here?  Had 
any  of  his  temporalities  been  touched? 
Was  his  dignity  afFected?  Was  he  not 
still  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  through- 
out this  realm?     Was  he  not  at  the  head 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  he  less 
80   by  this  declaration?      How   was  the 
Queen  hurt?     Was  not  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  just  as   much  the   Queen's 
subject  as  ever?  Could  he  do  any  one  thing 
against   her   power   or    authority?     Was 
the  law  disarmed  because  he  had  taken  a 
particular  title  in  his  Church?     In  respect 
to  the  law  of  the  country,  he  was  no  more 
entitled  to  that  name  than  the  head  of  the 
Quakers,  if  they  had  a  head  at  all,  or  the 
Jumpers.     If  we  had  made  him  a  portion 
of  the    Establishment,    then,   indeed,   it 
would  become  us  to  look  about  us;  and 
while  he  was  on  this  subject,  he  would  re- 
mind the  noble  Lord  that  there  were  such 
persons    as    the   Catholic   Archbishop  of 
Montreal  and  of  Sydney,  who  deriyed  their 
subsistence  from  the  tithe  of  land.     So 
that,  then,  there  was  an  establishment.    In 
respect  to  the  recent  Papal  appointments, 
the  Goyemment  of  this  country  only  showed 
their  want  of  wisdom  by  taking  the  slight- 
est possible  notice  of  their  position.     But 
why,  said  the  noble  Lord,  did  they  not  ad- 
dress themselyes  to  the  Goyemment  of  Ire- 
land?     Why,   the  moment  they  had  ad- 
dressed the  Government,   if  the  Govern- 
ment had  any  communication  with  them, 
they  would  be  at  once  acknowledging  those 
titles  which  the  noble  Lord  was  now  en- 
deavouring  to  abolish.     If  they  were  al- 
lowed to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs 
according  to  their  own  fashion,  no  danger 
could   possibly  arise.      He  regretted  not 
seeing  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  his  place;  but  as  he  ob- 
served one  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
colleagues  there,  he  would  state  what  he 
heard  in  respect  to  the  Earl  of  Miuto.    He 
understood  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
by  the  Earl  of  Minto  from  a  person  whom 
he  very  well  knew,  a  Scotchman  of  the 
name  of  Abbate  Hamilton.     This  gentle- 
man was  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  was  now  a  priest.     He  said 
that  the  Earl  of  Minto  was  coming,  one 
day,  from  an  audience  with  the  Pope  at 
Rome,  when  the  writer  met  him.     In  the 
conversation  which    took    place    between 
them,  the  Earl  of  Minto  told  him  that  he 
had  just  seen  the  brief  by  which  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
to  be  established  in  England;  but  that  he 
had  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  matter,  because  with  the  internal  rule 
of  the  Church  he  had  no  concern.     That 
was  the  language  used  by  Abbate  Hamil- 
ton in  his  letter,  who  having  seen  this  out- 
break of   our  puritanical  hatred  to  the  I 


Pope,  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Minto 
this  circumstance,  and  recalled  to  his  Lord- 
ship's mind  that  remarkable  conversation. 
Now,  to  return  to  the  question,  what  was 
his  (Mr.  Roebuck's)  argument?  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  common  justice  of  the  House 
to  say  whether  the  whole  conduct  of  Min- 
isters had  not  tended  and  conduced  to  the 
belief  in  the  minds  of  Catholics,  that  what 
the  Pope  was  then  about  to  do  would  give 
no  offence  to  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try? If,  then,  he  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  also  appealed  to  their  jus- 
tice not  to  allow  those  obsolete  laws  to  be 
dragged  forth,  nor  this  proposed  enactment 
in  imitation  of  them  to  be  passed  into  law. 
The  noble  Lord  might  point  to  his  past  ca- 
reer of  long  statesmanship  to  prove  his  cha- 
racter for  toleration  and  liberality.  That, 
however,  was  no  answer  to  him  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) when  he  pointed  attention  to  the 
character  of  his  last  proposition.  It  was 
useless  for  the  noble  Lord  to  accuse  him  of 
misrepresenting  him,  and  to  refer  to  his 
past  career,  when  he  (Mr.  ^pebuck)  point- 
ed to  his  present  acts.  It  was  just  as  if 
a  person  convicted  of  picking  a  pocket 
should  allege  that  he  had  borne  a  good 
character  for  twenty  years.  In  such  a 
case  the  judge  would  say,  **  More  shame 
for  you !  "  and  so  he  said  to  the  noble  Lord. 
When  the  noble  Lord  turned  round  upon 
him  with  his  overwhelming  sarcasm,  and 
said  that  he  ought  to  have  credit  given 
him  for  good  intentions,  he  should  have 
remarked  that  there  was  a  homely  maxim 
that  "hell  was  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions." The  noble  Lord's  intentions  might 
be  of  the  purest  character,  but  his  Bill 
was  fraught  with  mischief,  and  was  wholly 
incapable  of  effecting  good.  Some  cen- 
turies hence,  when  people  would  look  back 
to  this  period,  they  would  not  be  so  much 
astonished  at  the  display  of  stupid  bigotry 
manifested  by  the  people  out  of  doors,  as 
at  the  position  taken  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  been  heretofore  foremost  in  reli- 
gious toleration;  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
warm  gush  of  anti-Papal  zeal,  he  should 
be  found  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  control 
of  the  ignorant  multitude;  and,  still  more 
that  he  should  come  to  Parliament  to  pro- 
pose a  law  which  would  prove  itself  the 
most  absurd  Act  of  Parliament  that  had  ever 
been  passed,  and  one  that  would  disgrace 
the  legislation  of  the  most  bigoted  times. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
acted  wisely,  even  in  the  eleventh  hour,  in  not 
proposing  such  a  measure  as  his  celebrated 
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letter,  written  some  three  months  ago,  had 
led  them  to  expect,  and  which  had  excited 
a  degree  of  bigotry  that  would  have  dis- 
graced any  Christian  country.  The  mountain 
had  at  length  brought  forth  a  mouse.  The 
Bill,  however,  was  one  that  ill  became  the 
noble  Lord,  as  it  was  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  his  previous  political  history.  The 
noble  Lord  spoke  of  the  Catholic  Primate  of 
Ireland  in  a  manner  that  was  wholly  un- 
justifiable. So  far  from  Archbishop  Cullen 
being  an  ecclesiastic  unacquainted  with 
Ireland,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Rome  as  the  representative  of  the  Irish 
people.  He  was  appointed  primate  by  the 
rope  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  that 
were  sown  in  Rome  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
British  Government  there,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  such  an  appointment  would  be 
approved  of  by  all  parties,  and  give  a  tri- 
umph to  none.  The  noble  Lord  had  also 
attacked  the  Synod  of  Thurles  for  their 
proceeding.  Upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  the  Catholic  bishops  had 
sought  for  no  endowment  for  themselves. 
All  they  sought,  and  all  they  asked  for 
were  guarantees  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
those  who  were  professors  and  instructors, 
80  that  no  infidelity  should  be  inculcated 
into  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  youth  of 
Ireland.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  to  do  this;  but  then  the  noble 
Lord  had  said  that  the  synod  in  Ireland 
had  attacked  the  laws  regulating  the  hold- 
ing of  land  in  Ireland.  The  synod  had 
done  no  such  thing.  All  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  synod  had  done,  was  to  look  to 
the  misery  that  had  been  endured  by  the 
people,  and  to  deplore  that  misery.  Then  the 
noble  Lord  had  referred  to  Sardinia,  and 
he  had  mis-stated  the  facts  in  connexion 
with  that  country  and  the  dispute  that  had 
taken  place  between  the  Court  of  Rome 
and  the  Court  of  Sardinia.  The  noble 
Lord  had  not  said  one  word  with  regard  to 
the  bad  faith  that  had  been  manifested  by 
the  Government  of  Sardinia  towards  the 
Court  of  Rome.  In  1841  a  new  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  between  the  Sardinian 
Government  and  the  Pope;  and  although 
that  did  away  with  many  of  the  immunities 
of  the  clergy,  still  it  was  readily  consent- 
ed to  by  the  Pope.  In  1848,  the  Sardinian 
Government  came  forward  with  a  new  pro- 
position and  a  new  arrangement.  It  was 
told  that  Rome  was  ready  to  make  con- 
cessions. It  was  then,  at  the  very  time 
when  those  arrangements  were  making, 
that  the  Sardinian  ambassador  was  with- 
drawn from  Rome  without  any  cause  being 
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assigned,  the  pending  arrangements  were 
broken  off,  and  those  arrangements  that 
had  already  been  made  on  the  faith  of  a 
treaty  were  abrogated;  and  all  this  was 
done  without  any  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  new  arrangements 
thus  made  by  the  Sardinian  Government  did 
not  afiect  merely  temporal  matters — they 
interfered  with  the  religious  observances 
and  practices  of  the  people;  they  usurped 
the  powers  that  belonged  to  the  Church; 
and  they  did  this  without  any  reference  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  By  these  proceed- 
ings the  censures  of  the  Church  were  ne- 
cessarily incurred  by  all  Catholics  who  had 
taken  part  in  them;  and  when  the  unfor- 
tunate minister  Rosas  found  himself  upon 
his  death-bed,  he  was  told  by  his  confessor 
that  he  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance  unless  there  was  a 
retractation  on  his  part  of  what  he  had 
done;  that  an  absolution  otherwise  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  him.  The  dying  man 
then  did  make  a  retractation — that  was, 
a  private  retractation  —  and  he  received 
absolution.  He  refused,  however,  to  make 
a  public  recantation.  Now,  the  ofience 
was  public,  and  so  should  be  the  recanta- 
tion of  that  offence.  So  he  was  told;  but 
still  he  insisted  that  it  should  be  kept  pri- 
vate. Under  such  circumstances,  his  re- 
tractation was  of  no  effect,  and  the  priest 
was  obliged  to  refuse  him  the  last  sacra- 
ment of  the  viaticum.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  could  not  so  administer  it  without 
being  guilty  of  sacrilege.  But  then  when 
it  came  to  the  archbishop's  ears  that  Rosas 
had  made  a  recantation,  and  that  he  had 
received  absolution,  he  allowed  to  him  the 
Catholic  rites  of  burial.  The  noble  Lord 
had  next  referred  to  France;  but  the  state 
of  immorality  in  that  country  should  be  a 
warning  to  him  that  the  State  derived  no 
benefit  from  its  persecution  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  The  noble  Lord  had  next  re- 
ferred to  Austria,  and  to  the  restrictions 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  it  in  his  do- 
minions by  the  infidel  Joseph  II.  The 
present  Emperor  of  Austria,  however,  find- 
ing that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  bond 
of  order  in  the  recent  desperate  struggle 
against  anarchy,  had  done  away  with  thoso 
restrictions,  which  had  limited  and  re- 
strained the  liberties  of  the  Church.  The 
noble  Lord  had  admitted  that  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown,  that  neither  the  common  law  nor 
statute  law  had  been  violated  by  the  recent 
appointment  of  Catholic  bishops;  and  then 
the  noble  Lord  told  them  of  what  William 
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the  Conqueror  had  done  in  opposition  to 
the  Pope.  Why,  the  nohle  Lord  might 
have  cited  the  example  of  eeveral  other 
monarchs  of  this  country  who  had  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  the  Church;  but 
when  the  noble  Lord  cited  such  examples, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  thep 
same  monarchs  who  did  this  were  monarchs 
who  invaded  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  their  subjects  whenever  they  could ; 
and  the  strongest  examples  for  the  noble 
Lord's  purpose  would  be  found  in  those 
periods  of  history  when  anti-Popes  were 
set  up,  and  claimed  that  respect  which 
was  alone  due  to  the  rightful  occu- 
pant of  th^  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The 
noble  Lord  had  next  referred  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  and  of  Tuam,  because 
they  had  not  expressed  themselves  in  the 
same  terms  of  praise  that  had  been  used 
with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  British 
constitution  by  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
1830,  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  CathoHc  Relief  Bill.  It  was  quite 
true  that  the  Catholic  bishops  were  grate- 
ful for  the  Act  that  had  then  been  passed, 
and  they  then  hoped  that  it  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  appeared 
to  have  been  framed.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, they  had  found  dissension  had  been 
fomented  amongst  their  clergy  in  every 
possible  way  by  the  British  Government. 
As  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen,  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded,  he  said 
that  the  Catholics  fully  acknowledged  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  Queen.  But 
the  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  loyal  Catho« 
lies  and  of  ultramontane  Catholics,  and 
wished  it  to  be  inferred  rather  than  de- 
clared openly,  that  those  who  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  in 
spiritual  matters,  were  ultramontane,  and 
not  loyal  Catholics.  Now  what  the  Catho- 
lics were  asked  to  swear,  and  what  they 
did  swear,  was  this :  that  the  Pope  had  no 
temporal  or  civil  power  in  this  country; 
but  they  were  not  called  upon  to  swear,  { 
because  if  they  were,  they  would  refuse  to  , 
do  so,  that  the  Pope  had  not  spiritual  or ' 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  And  when  the  I 
noble  Lord  spoke  of  spiritual  supremacy, 
and  the  Catholics  acknowledged  it,  he 
ought  first  to  call  upon  the  Protestant 
bishops  to  agree  upon  it.  Let  the  noble  ,' 
Lord  look  to  the  protest  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  upon  spiritual  supremacy  in  the 
Crown.  And  then,  he  said,  that  when  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  denied  the  spiritual 
supremacy,  it  was  too  bad  to  cast  an  im- 
putation of  disloyalty  upon  the  Catholics, 


because  they  would  not  acknowledge  it. 
As  to  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  So- 
vereign, the  Catholics  entirely  acknow- 
ledged it,  and  none  were  more  determined 
in  supporting  it  than  the  Catholics.  He 
was  not  going  to  quote  Hansard  against 
the  noble  Lord,,  although  he  might  take 
whole  pages  from  it,  to  convict  the  noble 
Lord  of  inconsistency.  He  would  content 
himself  with  alluding  to  what  the  noble 
Lord  had  said  in  February,  1844,  about 
seven  years  ago,  when,  in  allusion  to  the 
titles  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  he  said 
that  any  attempt  at  prohibiting  them 
would  be  found  to  be  a  most  foolish  prohi* 
bition;  that  they  might  prohibit  Arch* 
bishop  Murray  from  calling  himself  Arch« 
bishop  of  Dublin,  but  that  he  would  ba 
called  it  nevertheless.  That  was  the  noble 
Lord's  opinion  in  1844.  And  now,  let  the 
House  look  at  the  document  creating  vicars* 
apostolic  in  1840,  and  which  was  encoun- 
tered by  not  the  slightest  remonstranoe. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  document  issued 
in  1840,  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  vicars-apostolic  from 
four  to  eight,  and  in  which  was  set  down 
the  bonds  and  limits  of  the  vicar-apot- 
tolic  of  London;  these  comprised  Middle- 
sex, Herts,  Essex,  Southampton,  Surrey, 
Kent,  with  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey.  There  the  territorial  limitations 
were  as  distinctly  set  down  as  in  the  latter 
document,  which  had  been  so  strongly  de- 
nounced that  night,  and  for  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  disturbed  the  country,  and 
yet  found  at  last  that  he  had  so  poor  a 
case,  that  he  had  to  conclude  by  proposing 
a  measure  which  was  so  small,  so  puny, 
and  so  ineffective,  that  it  was  only  calcu- 
lated to  excite  contempt.  He  told  them 
that  they  could  not,  in  any  way,  shake  the 
progress  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  did 
not  rest  upon  temporal  possession,  nor 
upon  physical  strength — its  power  was  the 
power  of  mind  over  mind,  and  nothing 
that  the  noble  Lord  could  do,  nothing  that 
that  House  could  do,  even  though  its 
legislation  were  to  be  guided  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  wished  for  much 
more  stringent  laws  than  the  noble  Lord 
now  proposed,  could  prevent  the  power  of 
the  Church  from  spreading,  if  it  were  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  it  should  spread.  As 
to  the  illustrious  individual  who  was  said 
not  to  be  popular,  and  who  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  he  could  say  nothing  could  be  so 
calculated  to  make  him  popular  and  influ- 
ential, as  to  find  that  he  had  been  made 
the  object  of  a  pitiful  and  paltry  persecu- 
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tion.  As  an  Irish  Catholic,  he  said,  that 
they,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  despised 
any  attempt  that  might  he  made  to  revive 
the  penal  laws.  He  almost  said,  that  he 
defied  them,  for  the  Irish  had  already 
shown  that  their  spirit  could  not  be  broken 
hy  penal  laws.  They  regarded  with  con- 
tempt this  entire  movement,  as  well  as  the 
paltry,  useless  weapon  of  persecution 
which  had  that  night  been  forged  by  the 
noble  Lord.  He  regretted  the  course  on 
which  they  were  now  entering;  for  al- 
though he  had  often  found  fault  with  the 
proceedings  in  that  House,  yet  when  he 
considered  the  many  good  Acts  which  had 
of  late  years  been  passed  in  it,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  it  was  an  honour  to  be- 
long to  such  an  Assembly.  When  he  look- 
ed back  upon  what  had  been  done  by  that 
House  during  the  present  century — that 
by  it  had  been  effected  the  gradual  restora- 
tion of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — that  by  it  had  been  carried  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves — that  by  it  had 
been  put  down  slavery  throughout  the 
world — that  by  it  had  been  accomplished 
a  reform  in  the  representation — and  by  it, 
too,  had  been  enforced  the  principles  of 
free  trade;  ho  could  not  but  deplore  that 
the  lustre  of  such  legislation  should  be 
tarnished  by  the  paltry  measure  the  noble 
Lord  had  that  night  proposed  to  them. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  said  :  Notwith- 
standing the  great  cry  which  had  resound- 
ed from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  he  could  not  rise  up  against  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.  He  could  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it  contained 
every  truth  most  sacred  to  man;  although 
he  must  admit  it  has  been  perverted  so  as 
to  make  it  fairly  a  question  whether  it  has 
not  done  as  much  evil  as  good.  He  was 
very  much  astonished  when  he  was  told 
that  this  question  was  not  a  novel  one;  be- 
cause he  would  defy  any  Gentleman  to 
point  out  a  single  instance  in  history  where 
a  similar  case  had  occurred.  He  defied 
them  to  show  him  a  single  State  in  Europe 
in  which  the  Pope  would  have  dared  to 
have  done  that  which  he  had  in  this. 
Other  occasions  would  arise  when  he  would 
feel  it  his  duty  to  point  out  how  otherwise 
he  should  have  rejoiced  at  much  that  has 
taken  place.  He  would  have  done  so  now, 
if  the  question  had  been  confined  to  its 
spiritual  point  of  view,  because  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  after  the 
decision  pronounced  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, by  that  selected  person  who  might  be 
considered  to  have  spoken  with  the  voice 
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of  the  Queen;     after    the    extraordinary 
answer  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
after  the  opinions  given  by  a  great  many 
distinguished  laymen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  did 
rejoice  that  there  was  still  one  church  left 
4which  had  faith  in  sacraments,   and  one 
that  would  maintain  its  faith   against  all 
that  mere  politicians   could    accomplish. 
But   the   thing  against  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves  now  was 
quite  a  new  one.     Some  Gentlemen  had 
declared  that  they  were  incapable  of  under- 
standing   a    distinction    which   had  been 
drawn  by  an  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the 
Court  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  the  distinction  is  recognised   by   all 
the   canonists.       The   Church   of    Rome 
was   that  which   had   an   invisible   power 
over   invisible  or  spiritual   doctrines,  and 
confining  its  power  to  that  alone;  where- 
as  the  Court  of  Rome  was  an  external 
and  visible  thing,  which  had  a  jurisdiction 
over  temporal  and  material  relations.     It 
was  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  repub- 
lic of  France  was  obliged  to  put  down  lately 
at  Lyons  an  association   or  confraternity 
for  some  religious  purpose  which  was  about 
to  be  formed;  the  French  Government  de- 
claring that  in  such  cases  the  secular  power 
alone  was  to  be  consulted,  and  that  neither 
the  Pope  nor  the  Archbishop  could  give 
any  sanction  to  the  contrary.     Now  what 
they  had  to  contend  against  was  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but  they  had  to 
contend  against  that  which  had  been  at  work 
since  the  first  age  of  the  Church — the  domi- 
nation of  the  priesthood,  the  slavery  of  the 
laity,  and  the  extermination  of  everybody 
who  resists  them.     The  laity  were  only  as 
haculi  in  their  hands,  to  be  used  only  when 
and  where  their  purposes   required.      In 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  edition  of  the  Exer- 
cises of  Loyola  they  would  find  it  ordained 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  was  to  be  without 
a  director,  from  whom  he  receives  directions 
upon  every  single  thing  which  he  has  to 
do.     If  that  were  not  slavery  he  did  not 
know  what  was.     But  that  was  not  all. 
They  were  told  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
astonished  at  these  proceedings,  not  to  be 
in  the  least  surprised  at  them,  although  it 
was  in  the  same  breath  asserted  that  this 
measure  of  the  Papacy  was  merely  a  sudden 
thought  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  although  the  Pope  declared,  from  the 
first  moment  at  which  he  assumed  the  far- 
famed  chair  of  St.  Peter,  that  the  Court  of 
Rome  never  gave  up  the  assertion  of  their 
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right  to  dispose  of  the  Crown  of  England.  |  those  Gentlemen  who  give  us  credit  for  the 
"      ~    "  "  hcst  intentions  contradict  that  ?     No,  not 

one  of  them.     And  yet  it  was  necessary  to 
remember  that  these  people  were  taught  to 
look  upon  the  voice  of  the  priest  as  if  God 
Almighty  had  himself  spoken.     [Crie«  of 
**  No,  no  !  "]     What !  was  it  necessary  to 
quote  authority  for  that  also  ?    Was  it  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  their  su- 
perior should  be  to  them  as  the  voice  of 
God?     And  who   were  these   superiors? 
Why,  the  priests.     It  was  these  ^en  who 
kept  up  this  hostility  in  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  English  Government. 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  governing  the  country,  when  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  unfortunately  consul  tod 
them  about  these  colleges.    The  news  was 
sent  to  Rome,  and  they  said,  "Ho,  ho! 
now  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  got 
the  confession  from  a  Protestant  Govern- 
ment, that  they  cannot  rule  a  Popish  people 
without  our  help;"  and  he  sent  over  that 
Dr.  CuUen,  whose  anti-English,  anti-Bri- 
tish connexion  with  Ireland  was  so  well 
known.     If  they  doubted  his  statement  he 
would  refer  them  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury's pamphlet,  where   they  would  find 
the  character  of  this  anti-English,  anti- 
British  Cullen  was  set  down — 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  rose  to  order. 
He  did  not  consider  it  proper  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  attribute  treasonable  sen- 
timents to  absent  individuals. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND:  Well,  Dr.  Cul- 
len came  over,  went  back,  and  made  his 
report.  He  was  at  Rome  when  he  heard 
that  Smith  O'Brien  had  sent  over  to 
the  French  Republic  to  ask  their  assist- 
ance in  the  contemplated  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land. When  he  heard  the  news,  he  said, 
*'  Oh,  now  the  time  is  come  for  crushing 
England;  now  the  time  is  come  to  put 
down  Protestantism  there."  Dr.  Wiseman 
was  there  at  the  same  time,  and  he  said  to 
Father  Grassi,  one  of  the  lieutenant-gene- 
rals of  the  Jesuits,  "  Give  me  but  suffi- 
cient power,  and  I  will  establish  a  Jem 
in  London;"  and  with  that  promise  he 
bought  his  red  stockings.  It  was  for  pur- 
poses like  those  that  the  anti- British  party 
sent  Dr.  Cullen  to  Ireland,  and  put  him 
over  the  heads  of  all  whom  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  had  recommended 
for  the  primacy  to  the  Pope.  He  had  ob- 
served that,  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  had  been  argued  that  though  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Rome  might  be 
fraught  with  much  mischief,  and  likely  to 
produce  hereafter  much  evil,  that  was  no- 
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[••No,  no!  "]      Had  they  forgotten  the 
bull  In  coend  Domini  ^  had  they  forgotten 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
of  that  House  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  ?     Over  and  over  again  it  had 
been  stated,  and  not  disproved,  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  claimed  to  exercise  that 
authority.     [*•  No,  no  !  "]     If  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen went  on  with  these  denials  he  should 
be  obliged  to  quote,  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  do,  for  quotations  wearied  the  House. 
To  be  sure  they  were  told  that  that  bull  In 
ccena  Domini  had  never  come  in  to  these 
countries,  and  therefore  could  not  apply. 
That  was  a  little  bit  of  special  pleading. 
For  there  was  a  special  clause  in  it  which  pro- 
vided that  by  being  pasted  on  the  doors  of 
the  great  churches  in  Rome,  that  should  bo 
deemed  good  service     The  Pope  had  over 
and  over  again  repeated  that  he  had  tem- 
poral power  here  as  well  as  spiritual.  [  Cries 
of  ••  No,  no  !  "]     What !  did  they  want 
him    to    produce  authorities  ?      The   as- 
sertion of  the  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Popes  was  one  thousand  years  old.     The 
present  Pope  has  declared  that  he  thought 
of  this  aggression  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
Papal  throne.      Now  let  them  see  what 
were  its  consequences.      The  last  power 
which  the  priests  exercised  in  Ireland  was 
to  create  0 'Neil's  famous  rebellion.    After 
that  they  were  kept  down  by  the  penal 
law.     They  were  not  able  to  do  it  again, 
hut  they  never  ceased  to  have  -  the  desire. 
They  have  kept  up  from  year  to  year  a 
continual  irritation  amongst  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  they  have  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  the  quiet  government  of  Ireland. 
Bishop  Cantwell  declared  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  in  this  House  against  the  people 
of  Ireland;  and,  in  allusion  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  he  said  how  dreadful  it  was 
to   consider  that  Roman   Catholic   Peers 
would  join  in  that  conspiracy  to  starve  the 
people,  and  to  alienate  the  estates  of  the 
Irish,  and  to  make  them   pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saxon.     The  Irish  Members 
have  said,  that  we  indeed  know  nothing 
about  their  country,  but  we  legislated  with 
the  best  intentions;  but  they  have  never 
gone  back  and  contradicted  the  bishop  :  we 
neither  cared  what  he  said  or  what  he  did 
not  say;  but  when  they  went  back  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  contradict  this  assertion 
of  Bishop  Cantwell,   addressed  to  seven 
millions  of  deluded  Irishmen.     Now  how 
had  they  gone  on  since  Dr.  M*Ha1e  said, 
that  the  poor-law  was  purposely  intended 
to  starve  the  people?     Did  any  one  of 
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thing,  or  very  little,  to  us,  and  that  we  need 
giye  onrselves  no  trouble  about  the  matter. 
But  he  confessed  himself  considerably  at  a 
loss  to  discover  how  any  one  could  argue 
■o,  and  at  the  same  time  recollect  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Ireland  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  adopted  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  own  power.  It  was  only  by 
anti-English,  anti-British  sentiments  that 
these  men  won  their  way  to  power.  But 
there  were  some  persons  who  professed  to 
take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  question, 
aqd  sai  J  that  Popery  might  be  a  very  bad 
thing ;  but  still,  what  had  this  to  do  with 
this  question?  He  would  show  them  that 
it  had  every  thing  to  do  with  this  question, 
find  for  that  purpose  he  need  only  refer  to 
the  papers  lying  upon  the  table  connected 
with  the  poor-laws  of  Ireland.  They  had 
passed  a  law  by  which  chaplains  were  to  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the 
workhouses  oq  a  certain  number  of  days. 
But  a  chaplain  in  one  of  the  workhouses 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  refused,  from  some 
oause  or  other,  to  attend  the  workhouse. 
He  was  remonstrated  with  by  the  inspector, 
but  he  still  refused,  on  which  the  inspector, 
as  in  duty  bound,  dismissed  him;  on  which 
Dr.  M*Ualo  wrote  to  know  how  the  in- 
spector dared  to  interfere  with  a  priest 
under  his  jurisdiction.  There,  then,  was 
a  direct  collision  between  a  law  they  had 
passed  and  Dr.  M*Hale,  who  chose  to  call 
what  the  inspector  had  done  '*  persecution. " 
It  was  a  very  convenient  thing  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  call  out  for  a  perfect  toleration 
of  all  religions.  But  where  had  they  ever 
allowed  that  ?  Was  there  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  country  where  any  one  dared  to 
use  these  words  ?  It  was  only  on  English 
soil  that  such  a  phrase  was  at  all  tolerated; 
Skud  he  would  mention  a  case,  to  show  that 
that  notion  was  especially  opposed  by  the 
Pope  himself.  When  the  then  Pope  was 
pompletely  under  the  control  and  in  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  he  was  asked  to  con- 
sent to  a  measure  by  which  all  sects  should 
be  put  upon  a  par  with  each  other.  The 
pope  peremptorily  refused  that,  f^nd  de- 
clared such  a  measure  to  be  impossible — 
that  such  a  recognition  of  all  religions  was 
wholly  rejected  by  the  canons  and  councils 
of  his  Church— that  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  tranquillity  of  life,  the  well- 
being  of  society,  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
l^ttended  with  the  most  lamentable  con- 
aequences.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
l^ope  on  the  question  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Then  they  were  anxious  for  the 
education  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  to  tbat 
Mr.  Drummond 


end  they  had  established  what  were  called 
the  Queen's  Colleges.  He  was  rather  op- 
posed to  those  institutions  himself;  but  he 
saw  that  the  only  real  objection  to  them 
on  the  part  of  the  priests  was,  that  they 
tended  to  encourage  freedom  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  those  poor  wretched  slaves, 
the  laity.  As  far  as  be  could  observe — 
and  it  was  not  his  opinion  alone,  but  that 
to  which  the  whole  French  nation  had 
come — the  object  of  the  priests  had  always 
been  to  enslave  the  mind  and  spirit;  while 
the  object  of  all  Protestant  sects  was  to 
give  the  best  possible  education  to  their 
children  which  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. But  all  their  books  ordered  to 
be  used  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  would  be 
placed  in  the  Index  Bxpurgatorius ;  and 
the  Queen's  Colleges  would  be  at  an  end 
if  Roman  Catholic  laymen  pleased  to  re- 
main under  the  domination  of  the  priests. 
It  was  very  amusing  to  hear  a  person  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  attempting  to  put 
Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  same  footing 
with  a  Wesleyan  minister.  Why,  what 
comparison  could  there  be  betwiyt  them? 
Did  ever  any  one  hear  a  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, or  any  other  dissenting  minister, 
say  that  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  all 
the  crowns  and  monarchies  of  Europe  ? 
Did  they  ever  hear  any  dissenting  minister 
declare  that  every  body  would  be  damned 
for  ever  who  was  not  of  their  sect  ?  Aye, 
his  sect,  for  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic it  was  not  enough  that  you  believed 
every  article  of  his  faith,  still,  if  you  were 
not  on  the  rock  of  Peter,  that  was  to 
&Ay,  if  you  did  not  submit  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Pope  and  the  priests,  there 
was  no  salvation  for  you.  But  to  come 
back  to  the  question  before  them,  he  must 
remind  the  House  that  this  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  names.  The  whole  framework  of  the 
hierarchy  was  altered  by  the  Papal  rescript, 
which  made  the  bishops  slaves  to  the 
archbishop  —  the  priests  slaves  to  the 
bishop.  As  for  the  poor  laity,  they  could 
not  be  worse  slaves  than  they  were  before. 
What  was  their  object  in  this  change? 
Their  object  was,  aa  it  had  ever  been,  and 
he  was  glad  the  noble  Lord  appeared  to 
have  got  an  inkling  of  the  fact,  to  get 
money — to  bring  the  endowments  of  which 
Catholic  bodies  were  possessed  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  over  which  the  laity 
should  have  no  control ;  and  if  hon. 
Members  dared  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
was  no  person  who  ought  to  be  more 
obliged  to  the  noble  Lord   for  this  Bill 
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than  the    Roman   Catholic    laity.      Then 
what  wero  they  going  to  do  with  the  con- 
vents ?     Were  they  going  to  allow  these 
secret  prisons  in  which  young  females  were 
confined?     Were  they  going  to  suffer  to 
he  transacted  in  this  country  scenes  such 
as  he  had  seen  transacted  in  the  conyents 
of  foreign  countries  ?     It  was  a  pity  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  never  read  Ro- 
man Catholic  works.    He  would  refer  them 
to  a  theological  work  which  he  had  been 
reading  ;,that    morning,    by  Busembaum, 
where  they  would  see  what  was  his  opin- 
ion of  the  uso  of  torture  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion.    Hon.  Gentlemen  might  view  the 
present  danger  as  a  very  light  matter,  be- 
cause they  might  happen  to  know  indivi- 
dual Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  who  were 
not  slaves  to  the  priests  in  the  way  that 
he  had  said.      But  what  would  they  do 
with  the  whole  body  of  Papists  in  Ireland, 
if  the  Pope  should  put  that  country  under 
his  ban  ?     It  might  be  very  well  for  those 
Gentlemen  who  had  no  faith  in  sacraments 
to  smile  at  such  a  supposition;  but  they 
ought  to  put  themselves  in  the  shoes  of 
those  men  who  knew  the  value  of  sacra- 
ments before  they  judged  of  their  conduct. 
He  believed  that  the  Pope  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  do  this,  for  he  never  relaxed; 
he  never  abated  one  iota  of  those  preten- 
sions which  had  ever  been  put  forward  by 
one  of  bis  predecessors.     Well,  then,  he 
asked  again,  what  were  they  to  do  with 
the   sacredness  of  monastic  vows  ?     Did 
they  not  know  that  scoundrels  were  now 
going  about  the  country  stealing  children 
from   their  parents,  and  immuring  them 
within  the  walls  of  convents  ?     Was  there 
no  access  to  be  allowed  to  such  places  ? 
What  they  meant  to  do  he  knew  not;  but 
he  knew  that  in  Bavaria,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic country,  no  vows  wero  allowed  for  a 
longer  period  than   three  years.      Were 
they  going  to  allow  monasteries  to  be  es- 
tablished as  fast  as  funds  could  be  got  to 
support  them,  till  matters  should  get  as 
bad  in  Ireland  as  they  found  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Bede,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
complains  that  the  multiplication  of  monas- 
teries had  grown  to  so  great  an  abuse  that 
there  was  scarcely  sufficient  men  left  to  de- 
fend the  country  ?     Another  object  of  this 
measure  of  the  Pope's  was  to  take  away  all 
trust  funds  from  the  English  courts  of  law, 
and  to  place  them  under  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  Archbishop  Wiseman.     That  was 
the  real  gist  of  the  question.     The  money 
was  the  thing.      It  mattered   very  little 
whether  they  called  Dr.  Wiaeman  Arch- 


'  bishop  of  Westminster,  or  Archbishop  of 
England;  but  to  take  the  property  of  Ro- 
man   Catholics   out   of  the  hands  of  onr 
courts,  and  get   it  into  their  own — that 
was  an  object  worth  attaining.     The  Ca- 
tholics could  do  nothing  themselves.   They 
must  receive  the  sacrament  every  Easte^ 
they  must  do  penance  for  every  word  they 
might  utter  against  the  appropriation  by 
the  clergy  of  these  trust  funds.     He  saw 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  who  was  about  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  for  the  protection  of  poor 
girls  in  workhouses;  but  he  could  assure 
the  Government  that  the  poor  girls  in  con- 
vents in  this  country  required  protectioa 
quite  as  much.     It  was  but  a  few  yean 
ago  that  a  remonstrance  was  signed  by 
thirteen  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of 
Ireland,   complaining  of  the  persecution 
to    which    they  were   subjected  from  the 
persecution  of  the  English   Government, 
and  the  gravamen  of  their  charge    waa, 
that  by  the  statute  of  mortmain  it  was  not 
allowed  to  a  layman,  in  the  last  hour  of 
his  existence — ^that  sincerest  hour  of  his 
repentance — to  give  some  of  his  lands  for 
tho  salvation  of  his  soul.     Had  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seen  a  petition  of  the  priests  agaiutt 
the  bishops,  complaining  that  the  bishops 
went  to  the  death-beds  of  the  laity,  and 
that  the   priests    got    nothing — that  the 
bishops  took  all,  so  that  it  appeared  the 
laity  had   no  chance,    being    both   under 
the  bishops  and  the  clergy  ?     Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  said,  that  this  was  no  attack 
on  the  Queen's  supremacy;  but  that  only 
showed  their  ignorance  of  what  the  Queen '• 
supremacy  was,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
went.     If  they  went  back  to  the  earliest 
times — and  he  went  back  to  these   that 
there  might  be  no  dispute  about  the  matter 
— they  would  find  that  the  Queen  was  held 
by  the  coronation  service  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  which  was  very  much  the  same 
with  the  coronation  service  observed  now 
— to  be  persona  duplex  And  persona  tnixtap 
because  she  was  vicarius  VhrisH,  who  if 
persona  mixta — that  was  to  say,  a  priest 
upon  her  throne.     He  was  speaking  noir, 
they  would  observe,  of  her  spiritual  supre- 
macy.   In  accordance  with  the  same  views, 
she  was  clothed  in  ecclesiastical  garments, 
even  a  Cope  and  Dalmatic.  She  sat  covered 
in  the  house  of  God,  when  even  the  bishops 
took  off  their  mitres — she  was  prayed  for 
in  the  Litany  as  the  head  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  not  as  the  head  of  civil  governors 
— she  received  tithes  by  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment    as  a    spiritual   person  —  she  was 
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anointed  with  holy  oil,  wbicb  was  a  symbol 
of  spiritual  and  not  of  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion. Now,  he  believed  that  in  the  present 
aspect  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  this  coun- 
try that  spiritual  supremacy  could  no  longer 
be  enforced.  He  believed  they  would  be 
•ailed  upon  to  pass  some  more  Acts  of  Par- 
liament to  make  this  question  fit  into  the 
present  framework  of  society.  They  might 
rest  assured  they  would  not  keep  back  the 
Papal  aggression  by  anything  they  had 
done.  The  Pope  would  slip  through  their 
fingers  in  spite  of  them;  and  if  they  found 
that  this  view  of  the  Queen's  supremacy, 
which  was  now  the  law  of  the  land,  was 
untenable,  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  let  them 
at  least  have  the  manliness  to  come  for- 
ward and  repeal  it  themselves,  but  don't  let 
them  suffer  it  to  be  expunged  from  the 
Statute-book  at  the  dictation  of  an  insolent 
priest. 

Mr.  £.  B.  ROCHE  could  have  supposed 
during  the  last  half  hour  that  he  was  in 
Exeter-hall,  listening  to  some  of  the  minor 
canons  who  held  forth  in  that  edifice.  It 
was  evident  that  whatever  might  be  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey,  he  was  one  of  that  class 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  rush  in  "  where 
angels  feared  to  tread."  His  speech 
afforded  a  slight  indication  of  the  evil  that 
this  measure  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of    the   Government   was  likely   to 

? reduce  in  this  country,  and  in  Ireland, 
'be  noble  Lord  had  spoken  in  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  necessity  that  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  the  Papal  aggression, 
and  he  was  very  indignant  at  the  acts  of 
the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman.  To 
judge  from  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  considered  the 
conduct  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  fall  little 
short  of  high  treason.  If  so,  did  not  the 
law  as  it  now  stood  afford  the  means  by 
which  to  meet  the  act  ?  The  Act  of  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth  was  surely  sufficient  to 
meet  any  aggression  such  as  that  signified 
by  the  noble  Lord,  if  the  Government 
chose  to  put  it  in  execution;  and  the  opin- 
ion of  Sir  Edward  Sudden,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  day,  was,  that  the 
existing  law  met  the  case.  If  they  had 
enforced  the  provisions  of  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  cap.  2,  sec.  3,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding and  the  accompanying  and  conse- 
quent excitement,  would  have  been  prevent- 
ed. [The  hon.  Member  here  read  the 
clause  of  the  Act,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  any  person  introducing  into  this  coun- 
try bulls,  papers,  writings,  or  instruments 


of  the  Pope,  should  be  deemed  guilty  of 
high  treason.]  It  was  true  that  the 
penalty  in  the  Act  had  been  repealed, 
but  the  offence  remained.  He  believed 
this  Bill,  such  as  it  was,  to  bo  utterly 
unnecessary  to  the  country;  and,  more  than 
that,  it  was  taking  the  Bill  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  described  it,  a  manifest  retro- 
grade movement  in  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  In  the  first  place,  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  extend  this  Bill  not  only 
to  England,  where  there  had  been  casus 
belli,  but  he  condescended  also  to  extend 
it  to  Ireland.  As  an  Irish  Member,  he 
begged  leave  to  tell  the  noble  Lord  that 
there  was  no  necessity  in  that  country  for 
any  measure  of  the  kind.  In  saying  this, 
he  did  not  speak  only  upon  his  own  autho- 
rity, but  quoted  from  authority  of  far 
greater  weight.  During  the  recent  religi- 
ous excitement,  the  Archbishops  and  Bi- 
shops of  England  presented  an  Address  to 
Her  Majesty  against  what  is  commonly 
called  the  **  Papal  aggression,"  in  which 
they  styled  themselves  **  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.*' 
As  the  **  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland"  is  the  only  Church  known  to  the 
law,  the  Irish  Prelates,  in  order  to  en- 
lighten their  episcopal  brethren  in  England 
as  to  the  name  of  the  church  iu  which 
they  were  bishops,  forwarded  a  memorial 
upon  the  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  Grace,  in  his  reply, 
expressed  his  anxiety  to  assure  his 
Grace  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  his 
right  reverend  brethren  in  that  country, 
that  the  address  had  not  originated  in  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  English  prelates 
to  represent  themselves  as  a  body  separate 
from  the  Irish  Church,  and  that  the  reason 
why  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  Church 
in  Ireland  was,  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  movement  of  the  common  ad- 
versary was  immediately  directed  against 
**  ourselves  "  —  that  is,  against  Eng- 
land. He  was,  therefore,  warranted  in 
saying,  on  the  authority  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  that  this  Bill 
was  utterly  needless  in  Ireland.  He 
declared  this  to  be  a  retrograde  movement, 
because  it  was  an  attempt  to  ignore  alto- 
gether the  existence  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  over  the  entire  empire;  and  he 
asserted  that  that  church  had  been  vir- 
tually recognised  by  that  House,  and  by 
the  Government,  not  only  in  the  colonies, 
but  in  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  had 
himself  recognised  it  as  the  law  of  the 
empire;  for  there  was  a  paragraph   ex- 
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actly  similar  to  that  now  complained  of  in 
a  bull  which,  in  March  1843,  was  intro- 
duced into  our  colony  of  Australia.  The 
bishop  of  the  province  remonstrated  with 
Lord  Stanley,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  department,  stating  his 
objections  to  the  introduction  of  the  bull; 
and  that  noble  Lord  no  doubt  receiyed  the 
remonstrance,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
with  deference  and  consideration.  [The 
hon.  Member  here  read  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Australia  to  Lord  Stanley,  dated 
March  27,  1843,  and  a  circular  from  the 
Bishop  of  Australia  to  his  clergy,  dated 
March  25,  1843.]  The  House  would  ob- 
serve that  this  was  the  case  of  a  Pro- 
testant bishop  in  one  of  our  colonies 
protesting  against  the  introduction  of  a 
bull  from  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  was 
precisely  similar  to  the  bull  now  complained 
of — namely,  to  establish  and  confirm  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  very  sec 
represented  by  the  right  rev.  Protestant 
prelate  himself.  Lord  Stanley,  in  a  despatch 
of  the  12th  of  September,  1843,  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  the  bishop's  letter, 
but  desired  that  prelate  to  be  acquainted 
that  he  (Lord  Stanley)  must  decline  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  question  which  it  raised. 
In  doing  this,  he  (Mr.  Roche)  thought  that 
Lord  Stanley  acted  as  a  sound-judging  and 
discreet  statesman;  and  he  must  say  that 
the  provisions  now  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  were 
a  direct  attack  upon  Lord  Stanley  as  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
would  defeud  his  chief.  But,  if  the  mea- 
sure was  a  direct  attack  on  Lord  Stanley, 
and  in  contravention  of  our  policy  in  the  co- 
lonies, what  was  it  with  regard  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  the  policy  pursued  in  Ireland 
by  him,  and  also  by  the  late  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  which  Lord  Stanley 
had  been  a  Member?  By  more  than  one 
Act  of  Parliament  and  by  innumerable  acts 
of  the  Executive  in  that  country,  wo  had 
recognised  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
the  dignitanes  of  that  church  in  Ireland. 
The  first  was  the  Bequests  Act  of  the  7th 
and  8th  Victoria,  c,  96.  Subsequently, 
during  the^  government  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Bessborough,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
by  a  Queen's  Letter,  to  decide  who  were  to 
take  under  that  Act,  and  who  were  not; 
and  in  that  letter  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  were  designated  as  the  bishops  of 
certain  sees.  They  had  heard,  too,  a  great 
deal  from  the  noble  Lord,  and  from  his 
supporters  in  and  out  of  that  House>  about 


interference  with  the  Queen's  supremacy. 
What  was  the  case  as  to  the  law  upon  that 
point?  There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament 
relating  to  Ireland  which  virtually  repealed 
the  Act  of  Supremacy  pro  tanto;  it  cer^ 
tainly  was  only  a  local  Act,  but  it  was  an 
important  one — it  was  the  Dublin  Ceme- 
teries Act.  It  was  passed  in  1846,  and 
gave  certain  powers  to  **  His  Grace  Arch- 
bishop Murray  and  his  successors  exercising 
the  same  jurisdiction  which  he  exercised  in 
the  diocess  of  Dublin  as  an  archbishop." 
That  was  a  direct  recognition  of  Archbishop 
Murray's  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  dio- 
cess of  Dublin;  as  that  Archbishop 
Murray  derived  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
from  the  Pope,  it  was  pro  tanto  a  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  in  Ireland;  and  he  defied  any  legal 
Member  of  the  Government  to  contradict 
him,  when  he  said  that  the  Dublin  Ceme- 
teries Act  was  pro  tanto  a  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  in  Ireland.  Again,  on  Her 
Majesty's  late  visit  to  Ireland,  the  Execu- 
tive Government  issued,  in  the  Dublin 
Gazette,  a  notice  that  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  desire  that  the  following  persons 
should  have  the  entree  of  the  Castle :  the 
Primate,  the  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters— so  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate 
and  Archbishop  of  Dublin  took  precedence 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  the  Protestant  Bishops,  and, 
as  an  hon.  Member  reminded  him,  the 
University  of  Dublin.  He  was  fully  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  the  jurisdiction  and 
titles  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  tlio  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  in  Ireland  had  been  recog- 
nised by  Government.  In  attempting  to 
extend  this  measure  to  Ireland — a  measure 
almost  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  that  country — ^he  con- 
tended that  they  were  entering  on  a  retro- 
grade movement — they  were  invading  the 
grand  principles  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. The  Bill  which  had  just  been  intro- 
duced was  a  direct  censure  on  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  had  allowed  the  Catholic 
bishops  to  assume  the  designation  of  their 
sees — to  assume  those  titles  to  which  they 
had  been  called  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
Catholic  people,  expressed  by  deputy.  He 
certainly  thought  that  they  were  wrong  in 
abandoning  the  policy  of  their  own  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  in  abandoning,  he  would 
say,  the  principles  on  which  they  had  been 
acting.     If  they  passed  the  present  Bill, 
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they  would  require  au  Act  of  Indemnity  for 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  Goyemment 
for  adopting  the  procecdiugn  which  they  had 
taken  in  Ireland  in  this  matter.  He  main- 
tained that  the  nohleLord  had  shown  no  just 
grounds  for  extending  the  measure  to  Ire- 
land. The  noble  Lord  had,  it  might  be 
thought,  made  out  a  very  strong  case  for 
England.  England  he  (Mr.  Roche)  did 
not  so  much  regard  in  the  matter  as  he 
did  Ireland;  and  he  maintained  that  if 
they  extended  this  Bill  to  Ireland'  they 
would  inflict  on  that  country  a  measure 
of  practical  oppression.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  inflammable  materials  which  the  late 
agitation  had  brought  to  play  in  this  coun- 
try; and  from  what  he  saw  out  of  doors,  as 
well  as  from  what  he  had  heard  within,  and 
especially  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey,  it  seemed  likely  to 
descend  into  a  religious  dispute  and  scram- 
ble. He  wished  he  could  change  that 
feeling  into  one  of  anxious  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  regeneration  of  their 
country  and  the  pursuits  of  industry.  He 
feared  not  only  that  he  would  fail  in  that, 
but  that  every  one  else  would  also  fail, 
while  the  noble  Lord  and  those  who  sup- 
ported him  made  aggressions  on  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  not  too  late,  if  not  to 
withdraw  the  measure,  to  remove  from  it 
all  that  related  to  Ireland,  and  he  trusted 
that  that  course  would  be  taken,  for  no 
cause  had  been  shown  why  Ireland  should 
be  included  in  it. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  that  night 
displayed  an  amount  of  historical  research 
which  would  entitle  him  to  All  the  chair 
of  history  in  the  Queen *s  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land. The  noble  Lord  had  undertaken  to 
prove,  from  ancient  and  modern  history, 
that  there  was  a  principle  in  Popery  which 
required  repression  —  that  its  full  deve- 
lopment was  dangerous  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  community — that  there- 
fore it  was  their  duty,  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  our  despotic  ancestors,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  ab- 
solute Governments  of  Europe,  to  repress 
thedcvelopment  of  itsinstitutions  by  statute. 
But  he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  of  what 
institutions  did  any  despotic  Government, 
ancient  or  modern,  permit  the  development? 
To  assert  that  the  policy  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  that  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernments of  the  middle  ages,  or  of  modern 
Governments  which  were  not  constitu- 
tational,  should  be  examples  to  this  coun- 


try, was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  call 
upon  them  to  adopt  the  policy  of  despotic 
Governments,   and   to  abandon   the   first 
and  fundamental  principle  of  free  institu- 
tions.     The  two  principles  of  Zoroaster 
were  not  more  distinct   and   antagonistic 
than  the  two  principles   there    involved. 
Despotic  governments  of  ancient  and  the 
present  times  maintained  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  repress,  restrain,  and 
prevent  the   development  of  all  opinions 
which  they  deemed  dangerous  to  the  Go- 
vernment or  to  the  community.     But  free 
countries,    with    a   constitutional   govern- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  maintained,  or  rather 
used  to  maintain,  that  it  was  not  the  pro- 
vince of  the  State  to  interfere  with  opin- 
ion;   but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  free 
growth  and  development  of  public  opinion 
was  the  very  sap  and  vitality  of  free  insti- 
tutions; and  they  held  that  any   interfe- 
rence with  opinion  was  the  most  dangerous 
and    fatal   of    all    tyrannies,    because   it 
restricted,   not  only   liberty,    but    know- 
ledge and  progress.     The  noble  Lord  had 
referred   to   other  countries;  but,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  had  observed, 
he  had  omitted  the  case  of  America,  which 
was  the  only  analogous  one  to  that  of  this 
country.     It  was  a  free  country,  and  there 
the  Pope  might  send  as  many  cardinals  as 
he  chose.    If  they  disobeyed  the  law  of  the 
land,  they  would  be  punished;  if  they  at- 
tempted to  subvert  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  they  would  be  amenable  to  the 
laws ;    but   they    might    call    themselves 
bishops  or  what  they  pleased  so  long  as 
they  kept  their  hands  out  of  other  people's 
pockets;  they  might  call  those  who  differed 
from  them  heretics,  provided  they  avoided 
the  law  of  libel;  and  they  might  inculcate 
the  canon  law  to  their  hearts'  content,  so 
long  as  they  obeyed  the  law  of  the  land.  But 
it  was  said,  that  even  in  the  time  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  ancestors  any  attempt  of 
the  Pope  to  appoint  bishops  to  sees  in  Eng- 
land was  always  resisted.     Why,  in  those 
times  bishops  were  not  only  spiritual  func- 
tionaries, but  also  teniporal  potentates.   In 
the  laws  afiecting  marriage,  inheritances, 
and  other   important  matters,  they  exer- 
cised extensive  jurisdiction.     The  Bishop 
of  Durham,   for  instance,  was    not    only 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,   but  also  Prince  Pa- 
latine of  the  county;  the  laws    were  ad- 
mini^^tcrcd   in  his  name;  and  the  influence 
he  might  exercise  over  the  temporal  affairs 
of  his  neighbours    might    be    easily   ima- 
gined.    To  hand  over  the  nomination  of 
such  potentates    as   these   to  a  foreign 
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jprinee,   would   be  to  surrender  into   his 
hands  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  re- 
renne,  and  a  large  share   of  the  judicial 
and  ezecutiTe  power  of  the  country.     To 
compare  the  case  of  prelatic  princes  with 
that  of  a  parcel  of  poor  priests,  who  received 
from  the  State  nothing  but  slight  aud  ob- 
struction, was  not  only  the  very  pedantry 
of  bigotry,  but  the  injurious  sophistry  of 
premeditated  wrong.     The  question  in  the 
present  case  was  not  whether  the  nomina- 
tion of  bishops   should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  or  the  Pope;  but  whe- 
ther they  should  be  nominated  at  all.  They 
protested  against  the  interference  of  a  fo- 
reign prince  in  this  matter;  but  in  what  con- 
dition did  they  come  forward  as  plaintiffs  ? 
Did    they    come    into    court    with  clean 
hands  ?     Had  they  fulfilled  in  any  way  the 
duties  of  a  Government  towards  those  men 
with  regard  to  whom  they  now  deprecated 
foreign   interference.      If    that   wretched 
man,  who  was  condemned  the  other  day 
in    their    criminal    courts   for   ill-treating 
the  person  whom  he  was  specially  bound 
to  protect,    had    indicted    a   stranger  for 
giving  advice  or  assistance  to  Jane  Wilbrcd, 
his  complaint  of  foreign  interference  would 
not  be  more  preposterous  than  that  of  the 
Government  in  the  present  instance.     The 
Sovereign,  on  her  Coronation,   protested 
against   the   religion  of  one-third   of  her 
subjects.      The  Government  persisted  in 
ignoring  that  religion  altogether,  except  as 
a  necessary  evil  to  be  gradually  remedied. 
The    Legislature,  per  force,    under  com- 
pulsion, tolerated  what  it  had  failed  to  ex- 
terminate.    If  one-third  of  the  population 
of    the    empire    had   not    been    trodden 
down   into  helots,  or    degraded   into   sa- 
vages, it  was  not  for  want  of  will  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Legislature,  which  now, 
while  it  acknowledged  the  temporal  rights 
of  the  Catholics  as  citizens,  still  maintain- 
ed over  an  entire  Roman  Catholic  people, 
a  system  of   ecclesiastical   tyranny,    rob- 
bery,   and    oppression,   which    had   been 
condemned    by   the   universal   verdict    of 
civilised  man.     Why,  he  denied  that  they 
could  make  out  a  case  against  Satan  him- 
self for  interfering  with  them  in  the  spirit- 
ual affairs  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.      But  if   the  Pope   did  not 
nominate  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  by 
whom  were  they  to  be  nominated  ?     The 
State  ignored  any  relations  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood,  except  those  of 
neglect  and  oppression.     That  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy  would  not  do.     There  must 
be  either  alliance  or  non*interferenoe.     Ue 


did  not  offer  any  advice  upon  the  adoption 
of  either  course,  he  merely  protested  against 
the  continuance  of  a  system  of  obstruction 
and  blockade.     The  Queen,  let  her  Coro- 
nation say  what  it  might,  was  a  great  Ro- 
man Catliolic  potentate — one  of  the  great- 
est Roman  Catholic  potentates  in  Europe. 
Let  her  come  forward  in  that  capacity,  and 
She  would  find  no  diflScultv  with  the  Court 
of  Rome  or  her  own  subjects;  but  so  long 
as  She  was  bound  to  protest  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  any  interference 
with  those  whose  functions  She  was  bound 
to  neutralise  was  a  contradiction  almost  in 
terms,  and  the  most  intolerable  of  all  perse- 
cutions. But  it  was  said,  that  to  recede  now 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  people's  wishes. 
To  that  he  answered,  after  all   that  had 
been  done  during  the  last  fifty  years,  to 
take  the  proposed  step  would  be  to  insult 
the  people's   history.     But  the   agitation 
of  the  last  three  months  had  been  termed  a 
great    national    manifestation,    pervading 
every  class,  penetrating  into  every  circle, 
uniting  every  party,  and  carrying  with  it 
the  whole  will,  energy,  and  intelligence  of 
the  whole  people.     And  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  people  of  England  believed  all  this 
— he  had  no  doubt  that  they  implicitly  be- 
lieved that  the  Papal  aggression,  us  it  wai 
called,  had  undergone  a  thorough  and  im* 
partial  discussion    during   the  last   three 
months — that  the  question  had  been  fully 
debated,  sifted,   and  considered  in  all  i^ 
bearings — and    that    they    had    delivered 
themselves  of  a  verdict  so  complete,  pre- 
cise, comprehensive,  and  unanimous  as  to 
make  doubt  impossible,  and  even  elucida** 
tion  unnecessary.      Now,  he   ventured  to 
deny  all  these  propositions.     First,  as  to 
the  unanimity— it  was,  at  best,  two-thirds 
of  the  people  protesting  against  the  religion 
of  the  other  third;  it  was  every  two  men 
in  the   street  insulting  every  other  third; 
and  though  if  it  came  to  blows,  two  to  one 
would  be  formidable,  if  their  object  were  to 
maintain  peace  and  concord,   they  would 
find  one  to  two  a  fearful  minority.     2ndly. 
Had  this  demonstration  been  worthy  of  a 
great  people  or  a  great  occasion,  if  the  oc- 
casion were  a  great  one  ?  If  so,  would  hon. 
Gentlemen  point  out  a  single  great  intel- 
lectual effort  that  the  occasion  had  brought 
forth  :  they  boasted  of  the  millions  of  heads 
that  had  been  brought  together — what  had 
been  the  produce  of  the  brains  that  they 
contained  ?     Could  hon.  Gentlemen  point 
out  a  single  speech  recognised  by  them- 
selves as  a  great  complete  and  statesman- 
like exposition  of  the  principles  and  the 
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objects  of   this  wonderful  manifestation  ? 
Nay,  could  thej  refer  to  one  brilliant  aphor- 
ism— one   pregnant  sentence — one  bright 
scintillation  of    genius    that  had   flashed 
from  the  intellectual  collision  ?     They  had 
been  promised  a  storm,  and,  lo  !  a  Scotch 
mist; — no  thunder  rolled  —  no  lightning 
flashed;  but  instead,  they  had  been  drench- 
ed to  their  very  souls  with  a  dense  and 
dreary  drizzle,  **one  weak,  wasting,  ever- 
lasting flood"  of  scurrility  and  cant,  from 
the  miserable  endurance  of  which  oppres- 
sion might  be  deemed  relief,  and  persecu- 
tion shelter.  If  it  were  true  that  the  mascu- 
line sense  of  the  English  people  had  retro- 
graded mto  the  second  childhood  imputed 
to  it  by  the  No-Popery  orators — if  debt  and 
taxation  in  the  past  and  future  were  less  evils 
than  the  confessional  here,  and  purgatory 
hereafter;  if  the  giant  strides  of  crime  were 
considered  by  them  of  less  danger  than  the 
infinitesimal  progress  of  Popery — if  Pusey- 
ism  were  more  dangerous  than  pauperism, 
and  ultramontane  bishops  worse  than  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin — then,  indeed,  it  was  time 
for  that  House  to  assume  its  noblest  func- 
tions and  highest  responsibility,    namely, 
the  asserting  against   the  wild  voice   of 
three  months'  agitation  the  steady,  con- 
tinuous, consistent,  and  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  free  opinion  for  half  a  century. 
But  if  the  people  demanded   one   thing, 
let  them  not  imagine  they  were  yielding 
to  their  wishes  by  giving  them  another. 
If  they  asked  for  resistance   to   Popery, 
let  them  not  imagine  they  were  yielding 
to  that  demand  by  declaring  that  particular 
bishops  should  not  take  particular  titles. 
The  agitation  began  with  the  noble  Lord's 
notorious  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
If  it  were  supposed  that  that  letter  had 
been  directed  exclusively  against  the  recent 
act  of  the  Pope,  a  more  irrelevant  letter 
could  scarcely  have  been   written.     But 
though  the  noble  Lord's  shaft  flew  quite 
wide   of    Popish   aggression,  it.  did   not, 
however,  miss  its  aim — the  pith  and  point 
of  the  noble  Lord's  attack  were  directed 
against  a  party  in  the  noble  Lord's  own 
Church.      Nomine  mutato  de  te  fahula 
narratur.     The  danger  was  not  from  the 
Roman    Catholics,    but  from   themselves. 
They  might  describe  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  words  in  which  Coesar  com- 
menced his  Commentaries — Ecclesia  An- 
glicana  divisa  est  in  partes   tres;   and 
although,  as  in  a  disintegrated  planet,  the 
fragments  still  revolved  in  the  same  orbit. 
they  were  held  there  by  no  internal  bond 
of  mutual  attraction  or  cohesion,  but  by 
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their  central  gravitation  to  the  sunshine  of 
the  State  round  which  they  severally  circled. 
They  had  first  the  High  Church  or  Puseyite 
party,  which  was  strongly  suspected  of  an 
inclination  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
they  had  next  the  extreme  Low  Church 
party,  which  was  more  than  suspected  of 
identity  of  doctrine  with  the  Dissenters; 
and  they  had  last  the  moderate  quiet-going 
Church  party,  whose  motto  was  "  a  plague 
o'  both  your  houses,"  and  who  entertained 
a  morbid  suspicion  that  the  coach  would 
be  upset  between  them.  In  that  state  of 
things  the  Minister  resolved  to  reform  the 
Church,  and  becoming  for  the  purpose  him- 
self a  Church  Dissenter,  he  began  by  ap- 
pointing Church  Dissenters  to  the  episcopal 
sees;  hung  out  the  banner  of  the  Sovereign 
in  distinct  antagonism  to  that  of  the  hier- 
archy, snubbed  the  bishops,  swamped  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  blockaded  the  Church, 
and  stormed  the  Universities.  Now,  as  a 
part  of  this  scheme — and  in  no  other  light 
could  he  understand  the  noble  Lord's  let- 
ter— that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  himself 
believe  that  the  assumption  of  English 
sees  by  Catholic  bishops  was  dangerous 
either  to  Church  or  State,  did  not  rest 
upon  surmise  or  deduction,  but  upon  the 
express  declarations  of  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self; inasmuch  as  he  found  him  in  1844 
declaring  that  the  statute  which  prohibit- 
ed the  assumption  by  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  of  the  names  of  the  dioceses  over 
which  they  presided,  was  **  a  most  foolish 
prohibition;'  and  inasmuch  as  in  1846  he 
had  again  declared  that  the  prohibition 
contained  in  the  Act  of  1829,  as  to 
the  assumption  of  episcopal  titles,  was 
'*  a  most  absurd  and  puerile  distinc- 
tion." He  (Mr.  Moore)  was,  therefore, 
bound  to  believe  that  the  noble  Lord 
regarded  the  late  aggression  of  the  Pope 
rather  as  an  opportunity  than  a  disaster — 
rather  as  a  godsend  than  an  evasion — that 
the  noble  Lord  wished  to  strike  at  Puseyism 
through  the  ribs  of  Popery,  and  make 
the  Romish  intruder  a  whipping  boy  for 
the  Anglican  truant.  So  far  he  admitted 
the  plea  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  offen- 
sive portion  of  his  letter  was  directed 
against  Puseyism  ;  but  when  the  noble 
Lord  asserted  that  he  could  not  be  held 
answerable  for  the  opinions  that  might  be 
formed  of  his  letter  by  others,  he  reminded 
him  (Mr.  Moore),  of  the  vulgar  story  of 
the  man  wallopping  his  own  nigger,  and 
justifying  the  chance  blows  he  inflicted  on 
passers-by  during  the  operation.  The  noble 
Lord  had  a  clear  right  to  entertain  what- 
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ever  opinion  he  thought  fit   on  the  suh- 
ject  in  his  priyate  capacity ;  hut  for  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  give  vent 
to  every  crude  opinion  he  might  take  up, 
without  calculating  the  injury  he  might  in- 
flict on  the  country  hy  setting  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  against  one  another, 
was  what  ho  could  not   assent  to.      But 
however  that  might  he,  the  letter  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  clearly  an  appeal  to  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  the  country.     And 
what  had  been  the  answer  of  the  country 
to  that  appeal  ?     Did  it  contain  any  nice 
discrimination  between  the  Cisalpine  and 
Trasmontane  forms  of  Popery  ?      On  the 
contrary,   the   answer   of    the    people   of 
England  was  an  indiscriminate  and  undis- 
criminating  protest   against   all   forms  of 
Popery  within  and  without,  whether  Angli- 
can or  Italian,  whether  vicariate  or  hier- 
archical; and  if  any  distinction  was  made 
by  them  between  one  form  of  Popery  and 
another,  the  fire  and  fury  of  their  protest 
was  rather  the  more  vehemently  directed 
against  the  Cisalpine  than  the  Ultramon- 
tane.    The  real  question  was,  were  they 
prepared    to   resist    Popery   by   statute  ? 
That   was  what   the   people  of    England 
called  upon  them  to  do,  and  they  ought  to 
receive  an  answer  worthy  of  their  own  frank 
and  truth-loving  character.    But  if  it  were 
held  that  the  noble  Lord  and  Parliament 
were   bound    to    listen   to    the    voice    of 
the  people   of  England  as   expressed   in 
this   matter;  was  no  respect  due  to   the 
voice  of   the    people  of  Ireland  demand- 
ing redress  for  injuries  inflicted  on  them- 
selves?   Here,  however,  it  was  a  case  of 
infliction  of  wrong.     The  Legislature  were 
called  upon  to  offer  up  to  the  inordinate 
pride  of  one  country,    the  wounded  feel- 
ings and  crushed  hearts  of  another.     To 
this  proposition,  however,  Ireland  had  but 
one   answer   to   give — that  was  defiance. 
The  people  of  Ireland  defied  the  attempt 
to  inflict  upon  them  this  wrong.     The  law 
inflicting  it  would  not  be  obeyed  in  that 
country  ;  and,  what  was  more,  it  ought  not 
to  be  oboved.     It  would  likewise  be  dis- 
obeyed  with  impunity;  for  from  one  end  of 
Ireland  to  the  other,  a  verdict  would  not  be 
got  against  those  who  violated  it.     Was 
this  an  example  to  set  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ?    The  noble   Lord   said,  that  if  the 
Bill  he  proposed  was  not  strong  enough, 
lie  would  go  further.     Was  the  noble  Lord 
prepared    to    go    the    whole    length   with 
M'Neilc,  and  try  the  gibbet?     And  if  not, 
how   far   wouid    he   go    in    the    path    of 
persecution  ?    Ce  n^est  pen  que  le  premier 


pas  qui  coute.  Let  them  save  themselves, 
while  they  had  yet  time,  alike  from  the  agony 
of  advance  and  the  misery  of  retractation. 
He  might  be  asked  what  right  had  Roman 
Catholics  to  religious  liberty,  inasmuch  as 
the  Roman  Church  had  never  shown  any 
disposition  to  concede  it  to  those  who  dif- 
fered from  it  when  it  had  power  ?  He  might 
be  asked  why,  if  religious  liberty  was  not 
granted  to  Protestants  in  Rome,  it  should 
be  claimed  by  Catholics  in  England  ?  To 
this  he  replied — because  England  was  Eng- 
land; and  because  he  demanded  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  not  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  as  an  Englishman.  While  he  was 
grateful  to  Providence  for  teaching  him 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  faith,  he 
was  also  grateful  that  he  was  the  native 
of  a  free  country.  While  he  felt  proud 
of  his  spiritual  relations  with  the  head  of 
his  Church,  he  was  also  proud  that  he  was 
not  the  subject  of  a  petty  Italian  prince; 
and  while  he  hoped  for  mercy  from  God 
through  the  faith  to  which  he  clung,  and 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  he  look- 
ed to  justice  from  his  country  through  the 
national  rights  to  which  he  was  horn. 

Mb.  BRIGHT:  Sir,  I  presume  the  hon. 
Members  on  the  Government  benches  think 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord;  and  on  the  other 
side  the  hon.  Gentlemen  are  rather  taken 
aback  and  do  not  know  precisely  what  line 
to  pursue  until  they  have  considered  it  out 
of  doors,  and  have  fixed  on  the  course  they 
are  to  pursue.  Now,  the  question  which 
we  are  to  discuss  to-night  is  considered  by 
some  present  to  be  a  light  one,  and  a  mat- 
ter of  very  little  importance;  by  others  it 
is  considered  a  very  grave  one,  and  amongst 
them  is  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  who  showed  more  than  usual 
feeling  and  excitement  in  the  speech  he  has 
delivered  to-night.  1  am  not  about  to  make 
many  observations  upon  the  course  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  taken  with  regard  to 
this  question.  The  worst  I  will  say  of  his 
letter  is  that  I  think  it  was  written  under 
feelings  of  excitement  which  are  hardly 
becoming  a  Prime  Minister,  and  which  will 
not  add  to  the  noble  Lord's  character  as  a 
judicious  statesman.  There  is  also  an  in- 
consistency in  it,  for  the  noble  Lord,  in 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  certain 
Catholic  bishops,  is  fearful  that  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  Queen *s  supremacy,  an  insult 
to  the  country,  and  in  fact  that  it  threatens 
the  independence  of  the  nation.  But  in 
that  letter  he  has  made  a  statement  which 
shows  that  it  is  not  that  which  excites  him; 
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for  he  states  that  there  is  somethiDg  which 
alarms  him  much  more  than  the  aggression 
of  an  J  foreign  potentate.  He  sajs,  *'  what 
danger,  then,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
foreign  prince  of  no  great  power  compared 
to  the  danger  within  the  gates  from  the 
unworthy  sons  of  the  Church  of  England 
herself?"  I  suppose  that  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister must  have  forgotten  all  this,  or  be- 
J^ond  question  he  would  have  placed  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  some  reference  to  the  most 
important  danger  from  which  so  much  was 
apprehended.  Instead  of  that  he  goes 
down  in  breathless  haste  to  the  House,  and 
on  the  first  day  or  in  the  first  week  of  the 
Session  he  proposes  a  measure  with  refer- 
ence to  this  trifling  and  almost  imaginary 
danger;  but  he  makes  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  principal  danger  which  menaced 
the  country  and  the  Church.  The  noble 
Lord  has  appealed  to  the  country,  I  should 
say  to  the  bigotry  of  the  country.  He  has 
met  with  a  response  from  that  bigotry,  and 
a  response  too  from  some  men  who  I  will 
admit  are  not  bigoted,  but  who  have  followed 
the  banner  which  the  noble  Lord  raised  for 
them.  The  end  of  all  this  excitement  is 
not  yet.  The  end  is  not  in  the  little,  pal- 
try, miserable  measure  which  the  noble 
Lord  appears  to  be  about  to  bring  in  to 
meet  this  great  emergency:  but  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  great  struggle  on  which, 
as  he  says,  we  are  about  to  enter.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  like  the  person  we  read 
of  in  old,  and  perhaps  fabulous,  times,  the 
noble  Lord  should  find  himself  devoured  by 
his  own  hounds;  and  if  this  measure,  which 
he,  for  a  moment,  obtained  great  popularity 
by,  should  end  in  the  destruction  of  his 
Government.  But  I  will  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  this  is  a  grave  case. 
I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  that  when 
we  take  into  account  the  extraordinary 
number  of  meetings  which  have  been  held 
throughout  the  counties  and  boroughs  of 
England — I  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
countrymen  do  not  hold  meetings  unless 
they  think  there  is  some  cause.  I  will 
allow  that  there  is  a  grave  reason  for  all 
this  excitement,  which  doubtless  arises 
from  a  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  the  united  kingdom,  and  that  the 
measures  which  have  lately  been  adopted 
are  an  indication  of  its  progress.  Be- 
lieving (as  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
myself  believe)  that  it  would  be  a  great 
calamity  for  this  people  to  return  from 
Protestantism  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
to  return  again  to  that  churchy  which  they 
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think  is  nevertheless  gaining  strength  rapid- 
ly and  steadily  throughout  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety— there  can  be  no  wonder  at  persons 
feeling  uneasy  that  the  people  should  be  in 
danger  of  yielding  to  it,  or  falling  back  to  it. 
Now,  this  is  not  a  subject  for  us  in  Parlia- 
ment to  discuss  at  all,  and  we  are  discussing 
it  in  consequence  of  the  errors  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  American  Minister  was  in  the 
House,  or  near  the  House,  when  the  debate 
began.  He  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  coun- 
tenance. I  asked  myself  what  can  that 
gentleman  think  of  the  people  of  England 
and  of  the  Parliament  of  England — that, 
in  the  year  1851,  after  the  experience  we 
have  had  of  so  many  centuries  on  this  ques- 
tion— what  can  he  think  of  our  common 
sense,  finding  us  discussing  a  question  like 
this — an  imaginary  sentiment  and  nothing 
more,  while  so  many  great  social  and  poli- 
tical problems  are  pressing  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  and  of  Parliament,  and 
which  it  so  strongly  behoves  us  rather  to 
discuss  and  to  settle?  But,  however,  we 
have  legislated  upon  it  in  past  times,  and 
therefore,  in  any  case,  it  .is  a  question 
which  may  be  discussed  in  this  House;  for 
now,  the  noble  Lord  asks  us  to  legislate 
more  upon  it.  Now,  the  real  question 
which  we  have  to  consider  while  this  sub- 
ject is  before  us  is  this — how  has  our  past 
policy  tended  to  correct  or  to  suppress  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion? — how  has  it 
tended  to  lead  the  people  from  the  pale  of 
that  religion;  and  how  has  it  tended  to 
make  this,  what  the  constitution  supposes 
it  ought  to  be,  aud  what  the  noble  Lord 
boasts  it  is,  a  Protestant  country  and  a 
Protestant  empire  ?  Now,  in  Ireland  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  at  this  moment  is  more  prevalent 
than  at  any  former  period  since  the 
English  conquest  of  that  country.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  a  distin- 
guished Irish  Primate  said  that  at  that 
time  in  that  country  there  was  one 
Protestant  to  five  Catholics ;  I  believe,  at 
the  present  time,  the  proportion  of  Pro- 
testants to  Catholics  is  still  less.  I  have 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  tendency  of  all 
our  policy  in  past  times  with  regard  to 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  has  been  to  give 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  to  make  it  impos- 
sible that  Protestantism  should  ever  take 
root  in  that  country.  But  it  is  said  that 
in  England  Catholicism  is  making  progress. 
I  do  not  much  believe  that.  I  believe  few 
Engliahmen  who  are  of  a  different  religion 
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ever  become  Roman  Catholics.  There  is 
k  Tery  large  immigration  from  Ireland  to 
England;  and,  as  far  as  Lancashire  is 
concerned,  there  are  many  families  who 
hare  been  Roman  Catholics  in  all  times, 
and  who  still  remain  so.  This  is  the  case 
in  Lancashire  more  than  in  anj  other 
county  in  the  kingdom,  I  believe.  But, 
in  Lancashire,  as  elsewhere  in  England, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Catholics  are  Catho- 
lics imported  from  Ireland.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that,  in  this  country,  whatever 
there  is  of  conversion  to  what  is  called 
Popery,  of  conversion  to  a  belief  either  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  or  in  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  or  to  the  principles  acknow- 
ledged by  and  held  by,  the  Church  of 
Rome,  is  found  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Establislied  Church.  Very  few  of  the 
laity,  indeed,  I  think,  are  really  infected 
with  these  principles.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  Irish  case.  We  are  a  Par- 
liament sittiug  here,  the  successors  of  the 
Parliaments  who  had  this  question  before 
them  for  hundreds  of  years,  whose  aim  it 
was  to  exterminate  Catholicism  by  exter- 
minating Catholics,  and  who,  at  one  time, 
drove  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
with  few  exceptions,  into  a  species  of  exile 
beyond  the  Shannon.  From  1690  to 
1 775-8,  the  most  stringent  penal  laws  were 
enacted  against  the  Irish  Catholics ;  and 
it  was  not  because  those  Parliaments  cared 
one  straw  for  religious  liberty  that  any 
relaxation  in  that  frightful  code  took  place, 
but  because  England  was  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a  relaxation  in  that 
code  might  arrest  threatened  disaffection 
in  Ireland,  and  might  tend  to  unite  the 
two  countries  while  the  war  was  being 
carried  on.  From  that  period  down  to 
1829,  the  process  was  one  of  gradual,  but 
slow,  relaxation.  Every  little  privilege, 
and  every  petty  right,  gained  by  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  was  gained  by  incessant 
struggles,  and  was  opposed  by  large  parties 
in  this  country,  and  by  one  party  in  Ire- 
land, with  a  determined  and  relentless  re- 
sistance. From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  century  this  country  was 
engaged  in  conquering  Ireland.  From  the 
middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  thi.s  country  was  en- 
gaojed  in  converting  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land bv  force ;  and  from  the  end  of  that 
period  up  to  within  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a 
system  of  gradual  but  slow  relaxation.  Then 
we  had  tried  the  old  system  long  enough, 
and  any  man  who  had  any  intelleet  what- 


ever might  have  become  convinced  that  a 
policy  which  had  failed,  after  such  a  trial  of 
hundreds  of  years,  with  all  the  power  of  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  back  it,  was  ft 
policy  which  had  do  element  of  success  what- 
ever in  its  composition,  and  which  might 
as  well  be  abandoned.  But,  besides,  there 
has  been  in  Ireland  an  institution  which 
has  many  friends  in  this  country.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  is  a  great  friend  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  Irish  Church — for  I  believe 
it  is  no  longer  to  be  called  the  Established 
Church,  but  the  Irish  branch  of  the  United 
Church — has  lately  become  alarmed,  and 
does  not  thank  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  for  his  celebrated  let- 
ter, because  that  letter  calls  attention  t6 
the  existence  of  this  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  safety  of  the  Irish  Church  depends 
on  its  being  entirely  overlooked.  This 
Irish  Church  is  an  institution,  if  I  under- 
stand it  rightly,  placed  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  that  country ;  for  the  purpose  of  being 
the  bond  of  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Observe,  now,  what  this 
Church  has  had  at  its  disposal.  It  has 
had  the  whole  power  and  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  whole  power  and  favour  o^ 
Parliament.  It  has  had  all  the  laws  Par- 
liament could  make  to  help  it,  and  it  bos 
had  the  whole  administration  of  these  laws 
in  its  own  hands.  It  has  had  the  army 
and  the  police  at  its  disposal.  It  has  col- 
lected rates  from  all  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  it  has  carried  on  a  War  with  the 
peasantry  for  tithes,  to  that  extent  that  it 
has  been  acknowledged  by  Lord  Stanley,  the 
leader  of  Gentlemen  opposite,  that  to  gain 
12,000^.  value  of  tithes,  the  Government 
of  this  country,  aiding  the  Irish  Church, 
had  to  spend  28,000^  in  military  and  po- 
lice. It  has  had  all  the  patronage  of  Ire- 
land at  its  disposal ;  it  has  had  all  the  dig- 
nitaries of  State.  It  has  been,  in  short,  a 
Church  of  ascendancy  and  of  domination 
in  Ireland.  What  is  more,  it  has  had  an 
amount  of  property  at  its  disposal  equal  to 
at  least  a  principal  sum  of  20,000,0001. , 
the  annual  income  of  which  has  been  re- 
ceived by  its  bishops  and  its  ministers. 
This  Church  has  been  allied  with  the  civil 
power ;  and  there  has  not  been  an  act  of  op- 
pression which  the  civil  power  has  commit- 
ted in  Ireland  which  has  not  been  commit- 
ted either  in  obedience  to  that  Church,  or 
with  its  most  cordial  and  constant  assent. 
Nay,  more,  that  Church  has  denounced 
every  statesman  who  ever  made  ati  effort 
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to  give  anything  like  freedom  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland. 
The  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  himself  been  denounced  within 
my  recollection  by  those  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  because  he  was  suspect- 
ed of  being  friendly  to  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  And, 
after  all,  the  Irish  Catholics  have  not  been 
exterminated,  and  their  religion  has  not 
been  suppressed.  It  is  a  common  saying, 
and  it  is  an  accurate  saying,  that  truth  is 
indestructible.  But  let  the  House  re- 
member that  there  is  another  thing  which 
is  indestructible,  and  that  is  a  persecuted 
error.  Now,  I  hope  those  Gentlemen  who 
sit  near  me,  I  allude  to  the  Irish  Members, 
will  not  for  an  instant  suppose,  when  I 
speak  of  their  church  as  being  a  church 
of  error,  that  I  am  to  be  understood  as 
saying  anything  offensive  to  them.  I 
hold  opinions  very  different  from  the 
opinions  they  hold,  and  would  treat  their 
church  with  all  the  deference  and  consid- 
eration which  I  could  ask  them  to  main- 
tain towards  my  own.  I  was  stating  that 
this  Irish  Church  had  been  leagued  with 
the  civil  power.  I  recollect  a  saying  of  a 
very  ancient  father  of  the  church,  who 
lived,  I  think,  in  the  eighth  century,  which 
is  applicable  in  this  case.  Speaking  of 
the  difficulty  he  found  in  converting  the 
Saxons,  he  said  of  the  missionary  clergy, 
that  had  they  entered  on  the  work  of 
conversion  with  kindness  and  generosity, 
had  they  been  as  zealous  in  manifesting 
Christianly  conduct  as  in  collecting  tithes 
— Sint  Pragdicatoi'es,  non  Frcedatores — 
had  they  been  preachers,  not  plunderers — 
their  difficulties  would  have  been  consider- 
ably less.  The  Church  of  Ireland  said  to 
the  Government  of  this  country,  **Ifyou 
will  defend  me  with  the  sword,  I  will 
defend  you  with  the  pen  ;"  and  so  these 
two  powers  have  always  gone  together  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  result  is  this,  that  I 
think  it  capable  of  demonstration  that  the 
system  pursued  by  them  together — as- 
suming the  Catholic  religion  to  be  less 
pure  than  the  Protestant  religion — is  at 
the  root  of  that  extension  of  Catholicism 
which  we  now  find  in  Ireland,  and  is  the 
real  cause  of  that  pertinacious  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  which  has  charac- 
terised Ireland  more  than  any  other  Catho- 
lic country  in  Europe.  I  wish  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen could  for  a  moment  imagine  them* 
selves  Irish  Catholics,  with  this  Protestant 
Church  and  this  Protestant  State  ruling 
them  as  the  Irish  Catholics  have  been 
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ruled,  and  you  will  at  once  see  that  the 
system  we  have  adopted  would  have  been 
enough  to  make  Catholicism  not  only  a 
faith,  but  a  patriotism — and  that  every 
Irishman  who  abandoned  Catholicism  and 
became  a  Protestant,  abandoned  not  only 
his  church,  but  committed  himself  to  a 
party  who  were  the  greatest  enemies  to 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  country. 
Well,  the  Catholic  religion  triumphs  ;  and 
the  territorial  system  you  adopted  is  now 
breaking  down  by  the  dispersion  of  landed 
property  under  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act.  That  territorial  system  oppressed 
the  peasantry,  and  has  so  greatly  im- 
poverished them,  that  annually,  for  some 
years,  great  numbers  of  them  have  been 
forced  to  exile  themselves  from  Ireland. 
Lancashire,  and  all  the  great  towns  and 
other  places  where  employment  is  to  be 
had,  are  now  crowded  with  a  population 
which,  but  for  the  Government  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  Ireland,  would 
have  been  living  comfortably,  and  indus- 
triously, and  prosperously  in  their  own 
land.  Well,  this  is  a  fitting  retribution. 
I  wish  some  one  capable  of  such  a  work 
would  write  a  history  of  the  retribut'yre 
justice  which  has  overtaken  this  country 
in  relation  to  its  dealings  with  Catholic 
Ireland.  Catholicism,  we  are  told,  is 
spreading  ;  and  I  admit  that  it  does  ap- 
pear to  be  spreading.  But  I  believe  those 
appearances  arise  from  the  circumstances 
I  have  before  referred  to.  Our  legislation, 
then,  has  borne  fruits  to  Rome  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  England.  Let  us  inquire 
as  to  England.  England  shows  symp- 
toms of  returning  to  Rome.  But  where 
are  these  symptoms  ?  In  the  people  or  in 
the  clergy  ?  Why,  the  noble  Lord's  letter 
tells  us  where  it  is.  The  noble  Lord  has 
discovered  that  that  great  institution, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism,  tui-ns  out  to  be  a  huge 
manufactory  of  a  national  or  home-made 
Popery.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those 
who  are  retrograding  are  willing  to  recog- 
nise the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  they  do  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  Papal  religion,  such  as  a  sacramental 
Church,  the  special  powers  of  priests,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  mind  to  the  priestly 
influence.  I  recollect  travelling  with  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
lately,  and  he  said  frankly  that  he  thought 
the  great  evil  of  this  country  was  its 
Protestantism.  Again,  this  very  month 
it  happened  that  1  met  two  clergymen 
in  one  day — and  they  quite  as  frankly 
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told  me  that  they  did  not  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  with 
respect  to  the  Church  at  all.  Turn  for  a 
moment,  then,  and  consider  this  English 
Church.  This  English  Church  has  heen 
established  very  much  as  it  now  is  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  It  has  been 
called  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  Let 
us  examine  what  this  Church  has  had  at 
its  disposal;  and  I  will,  if  I  can  —  but 
many  will  think  I  cannot,  doubtless— exa- 
mine it  with  something  like  impartiality. 
It  has  had  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  at  its  disposal.  Dis- 
senters, I  believe,  cannot  go  at  all  to 
Oxford,  and  they  do  not  get  on  very  well 
at  Cambridge.  It  has  had  some  two  dozen 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
said  to-night  that  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  ecclesiastical  influence  in  temporal  af- 
fairs. Why,  if  we  walk  to  the  other 
House,  we  see  twenty-four  or  twenty-six 
bishops,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
they  always  sit  behind  the  Government. 
When  a  Minister  crosses  the  House  the 
bishops  stay  where  thej  are  ;  they  always 
keep  the  Government  side.  One  of  these 
bishops,  or  rather  an  Archbishop,  has  an  in- 
come of  15,000^.  a  year.  I  heard  the  noble 
Lord,  when  this  Archbishop  was  appointed, 
state  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
by  which  the  salary  would  be  brought  down 
from  its  hitherto  unknown  and  fabulous 
amount,  to  this  15,000^  a  year;  and  the 
noble  Lord  said,  with  a  coolness  I  thought 
inimitable,  that  he  hoped  this  would  be 
quite  satisfactory.  The  noble  Lord,  how- 
ever, has  a  humble  idea  of  his  own  ser- 
vices, and  did  not  propose  on  the  Salaries' 
Committee  of  last  Session  to  give  the  chief 
oflicer  of  the  Government  more  than  5,000^. 
a' year,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  bishop  had  ever  done  one-tenth  of  the 
service  to  the  country  which  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  in  the  habit  of  performing. 
Not  only,  however,  here,  but  wherever 
they  travel,  these  bishops  and  archbishops 
are  surrounded  with  pomp  and  power.  A 
bishop  was  sent  lately  to  Jerusalem  ;  and 
he  did  not  travel  like  an  ordinary  man — he 
had  a  steam-frigate  to  himself,  called  The 
Devastation,  And  when  he  arrived  within 
a  stone's  throw,  no  doubt,  of  the  house 
where  an  apostlo  lived,  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  he  landed  under  a  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns.  The  other  day  in  a 
Bombay  paper  I  saw  that  the  Bishop  of 
Madras  had  been  leaving  that  port,  and  as 
be  passed  out  he  was  honoured  with  a  salute 


due  to  his  rank  and  dignity.  I  believe  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
think  more  honour  due  to  bisliops  than  to 
peers,  and  consider  that  to  speak  against 
the  Established  Church  is  a  sort  of  crime 
very  nearly  akin  to  high  treason.  This 
Church  of  England  has  the  Crown  in  its 
favour,  the  Parliament  at  its  back,  and  the 
noble  Lord  himself  has  a  compact  with  the 
bishops.  This  has  been  the  case  since 
the  noble  Lord  has  been  in  power  from 
1846,  having,  no  doubt,  taken  warning  by 
what  took  place  when  he  was  formerly  in 
office.  He  has  obviously  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive  with  the  bishops;  he  is  to 
let  the  bishops  alone,  and  they  are  to  let 
him  alone.  This  Church  has  the  Army, 
the  magistracy,  and  the  police,  at  its  dis- 
posal and  in  its  favour.  It  has  from  10,000 
to  15,000  priests  spread  over  all  the  pa- 
rishes of  England.  One  half  of  these, 
5,000  are  presented  by  private  patrons.  I 
make  no  charge  against  these  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church.  Many  of  them 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  ministers  of 
any  church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Church  which  has  stood  so  long,  and 
which  retains  still  so  much  of  the  affection 
and  respect  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
must  contain  within  its  borders  great  num- 
bers of  men  of  great  piety  and  great  services, 
and  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  But  still  it 
is  a  church  of  ascendancy  and  domination. 
It  has  had  votes  of  money  from  Parliament 
to  almost  an  unknown  amount.  It  has  a 
revenue  of  millions,  of  which  the  Parlia- 
mentary plummet  has  never  sounded  the 
depth.  Well,  and  where  now  is  this  Church  ? 
In  the  year  1850,  after  an  existence  of 
three  centuries,  it  has  not  only  not  saved  the 
country  from  the  Pope,  but,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is 
deeply  infected  with  Popery  itself.  Now, 
I  ask,  if  your  machinery  in  any  other  de- 
partment had  as  totally  failed  in  effecting 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established, 
would  you  not  entirely  get  rid  of  it  ?  This 
Church  took  its  original  from  Henry  VIII. ; 
it  was  fixed  where  it  is  by  Elizabeth,  she 
hating  the  Pope  at  Rome  because  she  was 
herself  Pope  at  home,  and  it  was  to  her 
imperious  and  tyrannical  despotism  more 
than  to  anything  else  we  owe  the  fact  that 
what  was  called  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  is  not  really  reformed.  I  do  not 
blame  this  Church  as  being  worse  than 
any  other  church.  I  only  say  that  any 
other  church,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  brought  about  the  same  re- 
sult.    In  the  reign  of   James  I.  it  was 
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a  church  of  tyranny  and  persecution.    In 
the  reign  of   Charles  I.  it  did  much   to 
overturn  the  monarchy;  for  prelacy  united 
with  the  Crown  was  so  heavy,  it  sank  the 
Crown.     In  Charles  II. 's  time  Dissenters 
were  persecuted  right  and  left;  and  all  the 
members  of  the  sect  to  which   I    belong 
were,  I  believe,  at  one   time   in  prison. 
This  went  on  to  the  time  of  the  Toleration 
Act.     Well,  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
gtill  remain  enormous — no  one  knows  how 
nauch,  for  Parliamentary  orders  arc  never 
properly  complied  with  in  this  matter — but 
the  Church  is  still  the  opponent  of  every 
legislative   reform.      The  Church  was   a 
political  Church  to  begin  with  as  its  arti- 
cles show,  and  as  long  as  it  was  merely  a 
political  church  it  worked  on  tolerably  har- 
moniously.    But  there  is  a  new  danger  to 
the  Church  just  now;  and  I  believe  that 
its  own  most  honest  members  are  now  un- 
consciously  so  acting  as   to   ensure    the 
final  overthrow  of  the  establishment.  Look- 
ing   to    the    present    condition    of    the 
Church,   I  really  feel  commiseration   for 
it  myself.     [A  laitgh.]     Yes,  and   I  can 
feel  a  sympathy  for  tne  Wesleyan  body, 
rent  as  it  is  with  a  schism.      It  is  indeed 
not  a  light  matter  that  any  church  should 
\)e  afflicted  with  the  troubles  which  now 
afflict  the  Church  of  England — its  charac- 
teristics disputed  by  its  own  preachers — its 
creed  questioned  by  its  members;  and  split 
up,  as  it  is,  into  three  or  four — at  least 
three— bodies.      Sects  of  Dissenters  feel 
no  kind  of  hostility  towards  each  other, 
compared  with  the  deep  and  abiding  hos- 
tility actuating  the  different  sects  of  this 
one  Church.     I  believe  there  is  not  a  man 
in  this  House  would  say  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  last  for  a  month  as  a 
united  Church,  if  it  were  not  for  its  con- 
nexion with  the  constitution  and  govern- 
inent   of   this    country,    and    if  it    were 
not  for  the  vast  revenues  which  are  placed 
at  its  disposal.     In    such   discussions  as 
these  the  principle  of  the  establishment 
must  come  up.     Well,  Ireland  repudiates 
Your  Establishment;  and  so  far  as  it  exists 
there,  it  will  have  to  be  abrogated.     Scot- 
land,  where   the   great   majority   of  the 
population    is    Presbyterian,    also    repu- 
diates   your    Establishment.     In   Wales, 
nine- tenths   of    the    people    are   Dissen- 
ters.    In  England  a  very  large  and  intelli- 
gent, and  powerful  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion repudiate  your  Establishment,  as  well 
as  your   ecclesiastical   supremacy.      The 
measure,   then,  introduced  by  the   noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  is  in  my 
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opinion — and  I  speak  it  not  offensively — 
nothing  better  than   a  sham.      I  believe 
the  only  effect  of  it  can  be  an  attempt  to 
bolster  up  the  ascendancy  so  long  main- 
tained by  the  Church  Establishment,    an 
establishment,  the  noble  Lord  says,  the 
most   tolerant   on   earth.      This  pretence 
of   the  noble  Lord  for    religious   liberty 
—  I    use    the    phrase    in    no    offensive 
sense — is  just  now  very  curious.     He  for- 
gets there  is  an  ascendancy  Church,  which, 
whilst     it     repudiates    the    advances    of 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,   also 
repudiates  the  advances  of  Dissenters  on 
the  other.     I  admit  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  dissenting  body  joined  with 
him   in   this   cry.     There   exists  a  body 
calling  themselves  the   representatives  of 
the    three    denominations    of    Protestant 
Dissenters;  they  have  the  privilege  of  au- 
dience of  the  Queen,  and  seem   eager  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  exercising  that 
privilege.      However,    these    do   not   re- 
present the    Dissenters  of  this   country. 
Many  of  them  reside  in  London;  and  their 
influence    is     almost     unknown     in    the 
country.      In  the   north  of  England  the 
Dissenters  have   unanimously  held   aloof 
from  the  roar  that  has  been   got  up   in 
reference  to  this  question.     For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Dissenters,  and  for  the  information 
of  the  noble  Lord,  I  would  like  to  state 
one  thing  that,  in  my  mind,  bears  much 
upon  this  question  of  religious  liberty.     I 
was  lately  reading  the  life  of  Dr.  Fletcher, 
of  Stepney,  a  minister  of  the  Independents. 
I  want  to  show  how  Dr.  Fletcher,  who  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  presentation  to  Her 
Majesty,  was  treated  by  the  Church  which 
has  just  been   represented  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  as  a  most 
tolerant  establishment.     On  the  14th  of 
November  of  the  same  year  (1841),  ho 
(Dr.  Fletcher)  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
occasion   of  the   birth  of  the   Prince   of 
Wales,    which,    at    the    request    of    his 
young    people,   he   published,   under   the 
title   of    The   Birthday,      This   was   not 
only  the   last  sermon  he  ever  published, 
but  also  the  occasion  of  a  correspondence 
which  deserves  mention,  as  illustrating  the 
position  in  which  the  Established  Church 
of  this  country  places  all  who  are  not  of 
her  pale  in  reference  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  realm.     Thinking  that  the  relation  of 
the  sermon  to  an  event  in  which  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Queen  and  the  loyalty  of  Her 
subjects  were  alike  concerned,  justified  such 
a  course.  Dr.  Fletcher  transmitted  a  copy 
of  the  sermon,  through  the  Lord  Chamber- 
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Uin,  Earl  Delawarr,  to  Her  Majesty,  with   this  city  enters,  not  bodily  but  by  proty,  a 


the  following  note: — 


meeting-house  of  the  society  to  which  I 


♦•  Her  most  gracious  Majesty's  acceptance  of  belong,  and  where  their  meetings  are  held, 
the  sermon  accompanying  this  note  is  humbly  and  annually  strips  it  of  its  furniture-— 
requested  by  Her  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  de-    g^me  forty  chairs,  with  tables,  which,  year 

'"^me^^toad.  Jan.  17.  1842." "  ^"""""-        %''"  y^"^--.  «'«  T ''^^'^  'A^V^' '"'"'T 

of  the  most  tolerant  Church  on  earth. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  month.  Earl  Dela-  yes,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  city,  whose 
warr  sent  a  note  to  Dr.  Fletcher,  stating  municipal  and  parochial  authorities  hav« 
that,  after  having  given  to  the  request  every  absolutely  frightened  the  world  with  the  hub- 
consideration  in  his  power,  he  had  arrived  y^^y^  ^^  y^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^y,l3  question,  such 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  incon-  acts  as  these  are  of  annual  occurrence.  But 
sistent  with  his  duty,  "as  a  public  officer.  ^jj^gj^^  y^^^  y^^^^  ^^^^^  by  the  hon.  and 
to  present  the  publication  to  Her  Majesty,  ]q^^,^^^  Member  for  Sheffield  to  the  treat- 
as  it  had  not.  and  obviously  could  not,  ment  which  a  question  like  this  would  recei?* 
have  -the  sanction  of  the  Established  j^  America.  I  wish  to  give  an  illustration  of 
Church.       Dr.  Fletcher  wrote  m  reply  to   ^jj^  j„  ^^5^1,  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 

this  communication,  asking  for  more  defi-  j^n  is  there  dealt  with.  In  the  United 
nite  reasons,  if  they  could  with  propriety  g^^^es  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  pro- 
be  given,  for  refusing  to  place  in  the  hands  f^^^^^  ^^iefly  by  the  emigrants  from  W 
of  Her  Majesty  a  sermon,  which  was  not  land  and  from  Germany.  I  was  lately  speak- 
only  expressive  of  personal  gratification  on  J  ^jth  ^n  intelligent  gentleman  of  that 
the  part  of  the  author  at  the  event  which  country,  and  one  well  acquainted  with  rt- 
occasioned  It.  but  which  might  be  con-  j;  j^yg  p^rtiea  there;  and  he  assured 
sidered  as  a  specimen  of  the  loyal  and  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^  rare  thing  to  find  a  na- 
affectionate  feelings  with  which  a  large  ^jve  American  become  a  Roman  Catho- 
class  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm  regarded  jj^  ^he  emigrants  were  of  that  fiiith.  but 
Her  Majesty.  He  did  not  call  m  question  ^^„^  ^f  ^^e  succeeding  generations  went 
the  right  of  Eari  Delawarr  to  exercise  his  ^^^  ^f  ^hat  communion.  The  ceremonies 
discretion  on  all  works  sent  to  him  for  pre-  ^f  ^^^^  Church  were  not  so  rigidly  carried 
sentation;  but  haying  frequently  been  pre-  ^^^  ^bere  as  they  were  here.  The  gentle- 
sented  to  Her  Majesty  in  the  capacity  of  a  ^^^  assured  me  there  were  cases  of  bo- 
Dissenting  minister,  and  as  a  member  of  a  ^j^ggi^n  f^^^  ^^e  Roman  Church,  such  as 
body  whose  privilege  of  approach  to  the  ^^^e  never  known  and  never  would  be 
Throne  on  public  occasions  was  acknow-  jj„o^n  in  this  country  under  the  existing 
ledged  ever  since  the  reign  of  Queen  system.  I  find  the  following  paragraph  In 
Anne,  he  felt  it  somewhat  strange  that   ^„  American  paper,  the  New  York  Inde^ 

the  mere  circumstance  of  his  not  being  a   pendent  • 

minister  of  the  Established  Church  should  „  ^j^^  Philadelphia  papers  of  Saturday  contain- 
now  be  the  reason  for  refusing  to  comply  ^^  ^  ^otioe  of  the  organisation  of  a  new  GermaD 
with  his  request.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  church  in  that  city  on  the  next  day,  composed  pf 
returned  the  following  answer : —  *  number  of  Catl^lic  German  families,  who  l)aye 

"  17,  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  March  12,  1842,  PP^^^y  "^^/^^  '^T  *t®  ^/"*'»  hierarchy.  These 
"  Sir- IiT  reply  to  your  note  of  the  9th  in-  instances  of  secession  have  become  quite  frequent ; 
sunt.  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  I  consider  J^f » as  the  influences  of  our  free  Protestantism  are 
the  fact  of  your  discourse  having  been  delivered  ^^^\*  ^^^  »^^°^«  7«!7  ""«^^  *»>«  ftshion  of  the 
in  a  dissenting  meeting  is  of  iteelf  sufficient  to  emigrants,  particularly  the  Germans^  ^P,^!"?"*- 
justify  me  in  declining  to  present  a  copy  of  it  to  Jf  ^»'  '^«  «^\*«''  ?^  *^«  Louisville  Herald  statef, 
the  Queen.  With  many  apologies  for  having  ^^^^^  ^I®  ^^ll^^^^  "^^^^  «^  l^^'f  communions, 
detained  the  copy  so  long,  I  have  the  honour  to  »«'»?  ''f**'^?**'  ^^^'^r*  f^ng^hca^  and  all  mde- 
be,  sir.  your  obedient  servant,  "  Delawarr."  P!»;?«°f '  T»iey  receive  the  scriptures  as  the  nito 
.         '    ,  1  •   1     L   A  At   X    L  ^^  wth,  and  many  have  the  appearance  of  truly 

xsow,   1  do  not  think  that  that  shows  any    converted  persons.     All  the  churches  have  m- 

'    "  '*     '^^        '       tQfg^  four  of  whom  are  regarded  as  rationalists, 

and  the  other  three  as  evangelical  and  highly 
exemplary.  In  other  cities  the  same  is  true- 
probably,  in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  there  is 
more  or  less  of  this  distinctive  secession  from 
Rome.  What  with  these  refractory  emigrants, 
and  the  universal  tendency  of  the  children  of 
Catholics  to  think  for  themselves,  the  prospects 
of  Popery  in  this  land  are  not  so  bright  as  to  dis- 
courage Protestant  labour  and  prayer  for  iM^ 
good.  Tl)e  field  which  is  thus  openin|^  beforii  t||fi 
church  is  exceedingly  broad  and  promising." 


great  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
or  of  the  Government  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Earl  Delawarr)  was  a  Member,  to 
regard  the  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  with 
an  equal  eye.  I  could  show  how  this 
Church  acts  year  after  year.  I  could 
show  how  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name 
as  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown — but  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
1^  mentiber  of  his  family— in  a  parish  of 
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This  American  gentleman  also   informed 
me  of  a  circumstance  that  had  occurred  at 
Baltimore.     In  that  city  there  is  a  church 
with  a  congregation  of  some  200  members, 
and   two  clergymen,   who  lately   seceded 
from  the  Church  of   Rome.      What  was 
their  conduct  in  seceding  from  that  church  ? 
They  fixed  a  day  to  meet  their  congrega- 
tion in  the  chapel.     They  had  lighted  can- 
dles in  the  church,  with  curtains  excluding 
the  light  of  day  through  the  windows.  One 
clergyman  delivered  a  discourse  containing 
not  a  single  word  of  vituperation  as  regard- 
ing the  church  he  was  about  to  leave,  but 
stating  plainly,    clearly,  and  forcibly  his 
reasons  for  seceding.      At  the  close  the 
candles  were   put   out   and    the   curtains 
drawn  from  the  windows :  thus  as  it  were 
excluding  the  artificial  light  for  the  broad 
beam  of  day.     But  as  long  as  the  Church 
of  England  acts  as  she  does,  there  can  be 
no  secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
from  any  other  persecuted  church.     The 
system  of  the  Church  of  England  makes  it 
impossible  for  her  to  make  converts  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    Lord  Bur- 
leigh,  the   great    Minister   of   Elizabeth, 
who  was  not  at  all  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  Puritans,  used  to  remark  that, 
«  though  the  Puritans  were  too  squeamish 
in  their  scruples,    their   catechising   and 
preaching  were  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing   the   growth   of    Popery.'*      I   must 
confess,  were  I  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  is 
not  by  being  dragooned  into  a  belief  that 
would  make  me  accept  it.  No,  but  by  being 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  discovery 
of  truth,  and  then,  when  I  had  found  it,  to 
embrace  it.     And,  let  me  tell  you,  until 
you  get  rid  of  this  system  of  oppression  by 
the  power  of  law,  I  believe  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  will  contidfie  to  submerge 
not  alone  Ireland,  but  also  a  great  portion 
of  this  country.     As  for  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Lord  this  evening,  I 
believe  it   to  be  quite  impotent  for  any 
useful  purpose.     If  the  matter  was  worth 
the  trouble  of  writing  his  celebrated  letter, 
and  the  outcry  he  has  made  about  it,  it 
was  worth  a  more  substantial  measure  of 
legislation.     But  this  Bill,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  effect,  is  but  a  further  step  in  a  long 
career  of  legislating  against  the  Catholic 
religion  — a  career  which  has  been  wholly 
unsuccessful;  or  it  is  intended  further  to 
bolster   up  an  Establishment  opposed  to 
civil   liberty,    and   deeply   infected  in  its 
clergy  with  all  that  is  evil  in  the  Roman 
Church.     I  will  neither  legislate  against 
the  Catholics,  nor  in  support  of  the  Estab- 
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lishment;  and  however  much  the  noble 
Lord  may  succeed  in  gratifying  the  pas- 
sions, or  in  satisfying  the  prejudices  of  his 
followers  out  of  doors,  I  see  nothing  but 
evil  in  the  course  he  is  pursuing,  and 
therefore  I  must  withhold  my  consent  from 
this  mischievous  Bill. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  :  Sir,  I  wish  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  moment 
from  that  controversial  rhetoric,  of  which, 
I  fear,  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  affords    the    House   a   considerable 
prospect  for  the  rest  of  the  Session.      I 
wish   to    state    the    reason    why  I    shall 
give  my  vote  for  the  introduction  of  this 
measure.     I   shall  do  so   because  I  think 
it  important  that  the  people,  the  commu- 
nity  in   general,  should   see  what  is  the 
result  of  that  remarkable  agitation  which 
has  been  fostered  by  the  Government,  and 
which  has  led,  I  admit,  to  a  national  de- 
monstration, seldom,  perhaps,  been  equal- 
led.    I  cannot  but  think  that,  to-morrow, 
when  the  report  of  the  contents  of  this 
Bill  shall  become  known  to  the  country, 
there  will  be  experienced  a  feeling  of  great 
disappoinment,  I  will  add,  of  great  morti- 
fication.    Let  us  remember  for  a  moment 
what  this  Bill  is  intended  to  combat.     It  is 
to  combat  *'  an  aggression. "  Let  the  House 
remember  the  origin  of  that  now  familiar  but 
fearful  term.     It  was  the  expression  of  the 
Minister,  selected  by  himself,  and  offered 
to  the  country  as  a  reason  for  that  appeal, 
both  to  the  passions  and  the  reason  of  the 
nation,  which  he  in  his  wisdom  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make.     This,  then,  is  the  weapon 
by  which  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
after  three  months  of  unexampled  agitation 
in  the  country — after  three  months  of  con- 
sultation with  his  colleagues — this  is  the 
weapon  which  he  has  prepared  for  defend- 
ing the  Church  and  the  State  from  <that 
great   •*  aggression  "  which  he  has  so  ve- 
hemently denounced.     I  confess  I  do  not 
think  that  the  weapon  in  equal  to  the  office 
for  which  it  is  intended.   I  think  that  many 
persons  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  some- 
what small   result  after  the  antecedents 
that  had  so  attracted  public  notice.     Was 
it  for  this  that  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England  trampled  on  a  cardinal's  hat 
— amidst  the  patriotic  acclamations  of  the 
metropolitan   municipality  ?      Was  it  for 
this  that  the  First  Minister,  with  more  re- 
serve, delicately  intimated  to  the  assem- 
bled guests  that  there  had  been  occasions 
when  perhaps  even  greater  danger  was  at 
hand — as,  for  instance,  when  the  shadow 
of  the  Armada  darkened  the  seas  of  Eng- 
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land  ?     Was  it  for  this  that  all  the  coun- 
ties  and  corporations   of  England  met  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  all  our  learned  and  re- 
ligious societies  assembled,  at  a  period  the 
most    inconvenient,    in    order,    as    they 
thought,  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  assuring 
Her   Majesty   of    their  determination   to 
pruard  Her  authority  and  Her  supremacy  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  the  Universities  of 
Oxford   and    Cambridge — that  the  great 
city  of  London  itself — went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, to  offer  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne 
the  assurance  of  their  devotion  ?     Was  it 
for  this  that  the  electric  telegraph  conveyed 
Her  Majesty  *8  response  to  these  addresses, 
that  not  an  instant  might  be  lost  in  re- 
assuring the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis.     And  what  are  these  re- 
medies ?     Some   Roman   Catholic  priests 
are  to  be   prevented  from  taking  titles 
which  they  had  already  been  prevented,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  from  taking  by 
the  existing  law;  the  only  difference  being 
that  now  they  are  to  bo  prevented  from 
taking  a  territorial    title  which    has  not 
been  assumed  by  a  Prelate  of  the  National 
Church;  while  it  seems  that  to  that  provi- 
sion there  is  to  be  attached  a  penalty.  But 
a  penalty  to  what  amount  ?     One  of  40^., 
perhaps.     That  is  not  yet  stated,  but  a 
penalty  of  that  amount  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  worthy  of  the  occasion.     Is  this 
all  ?     Is  a  piece  of  petty  persecution  the 
only   weapon   that   we   can   devise   on   a 
solemn    political   exigency    of    this    im- 
portance ?     At  the  best,  a  great  political 
exigency    is    met    by  a  remedy    purely 
technical.      Not  a  single  principle  is  as- 
serted; not  a  single  principle  is  vindicated; 
and  in  my  opinion  no  substantial  evil  will 
be  remedied.     But  mark  the  address  by 
which  this   insignificant  project  is  intro- 
duced.     I   grant  you   that  between  the 
project  and  the  proem   the  difference  is 
most  significant.     If  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  about  to  introduce  a  proposition  for 
the  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  the  propor- 
tions of  his  speech  could  not  have  been 
more  colossal.     Sir,  I  well  remember  that 
when  the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  first  ap- 
peared, an  appeal  was  made  to  me  by  my 
constituents,  and  I  recommended  them  to 
pause  before  they  acted,  and  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  question  which  was  at  issue. 
I  told  them  it  was  not  sufficient  to  record 
their  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  hurry  on  to 
some  hasty,  and,  probably,  some  crude  act 
of  legislation ;  but  that  this  was  a  wide,  a 
comprehensive  question,  and  that  it  was 
VOL.  CXIV.     [third  series.] 


'  impossible  to  legislate  for  England  on  the 
subject  without  at  the  same  time  legislat- 
ing for  Ireland.     What  was  the  answer  of 
the  authorities  apparently  connected  with 
the  Government,  and  who  at  that  season 
I  of  the  year  could  alone  influence  opinion? 
:  They  derided  the  idea  of  legislating  for  Ire- 
^  land.  We  were  told  that  was  an  exceptional 
;  case;  that  the  circumstances  were  perfectly 
distinct;  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
I  of  the  Minister  to  make  his  measure  ap- 
'  ply  to  Ireland.    But  mark  the  speech  of 
I  the  Minister  to-night.     It  was  no  longer 
!  the  Papal  aggression  of  October  or  Novem- 
ber that  the  noble  Lord  lays  down  as  the 
foundation  of  these  new  laws.  I  find  the  noble 
Lord  going  at  once  to  Ireland,  and  seeking, 
as  the  basis  of  his  legislation,  the  Synod  of 
T buries,  and  not  the  visit  of  Dr.  Wiseman 

I  to  England.    But,  after  having  treated  the 
'  question  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  in  a  spirit, 

I I  am  bound  to  admit,  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject— which  is  a  great,  a  serious,  even  an 
awful  subject — what  does  the  noble  Lord 
do  ?  He  immediately  introduces  a  Bill  which 
bears  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Synod 
of  Thurles,  or  any  synodical  action  in 
any  of  the  kingdoms  of  Her  Majesty. 
Why,  these  are  inconsistencies  which,  after 
three  months  of  inconsistencies,  I  confess 
excite  my  astonishment.  I  did  expect 
that  the  Government,  after  their  frequent 
councils,  and  the  opportunities  which  ther 
possessed  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject, 
would  at  least  have  brought  in  a  measure 
consistent  with  the  exposition  of  the  First 
Minister.  And  now,  Sir,  what  is  the  ex- 
cuse, if  I  may  use  the  term,  or  what  is  the 
reason  given  by  the  noble  Lord  to-night  for 
this  strange  contrast  between  his  introduc- 
tory statement  and  his  remedial  proposition? 
It  is,  forsooth,  that  he  begins  to  believe 
that  the  business  is  an  insignificant  one. 
How  does  the  noble  Lord  now  describe  the 
Papal  aggression — that  Papal  aggression 
that  for  three  months,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  noble  Lord,  has  excited 
the  passions  of  the  whole  people?  The 
Pope's  letter  is  described  to-night  as  a 
'* blunder  of  the  sudden."  It  is  now  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Lord,  that,  after  all, 
the  conduct  of  the  Pope  has  been  nothing 
more  than  a  **  blunder  of  the  sudden" — a 
somewhat  strange  phrase,  and  one  which, 
perhaps,  some  persons  might  think  appli- 
cable to  some  other  letters.  But,  Sir,  I 
cannot  admit  that  the  conduct  of  the  Pope 
has  been  precipitate,  or  not  duly  matured 
and  considered.     I  form  this  opinion  from 
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oireumstances    of    public    notoriety,    and 
from   tlio  gradual  occurrence  of  incidents 
and  events,  which,  I  think,  might  have  well 
justified  his  Holiness  in   the  course  which 
he  has  adopted.      When  I  recollect  what 
has  occurred  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Colonics 
with  respect  to  Roman  Catholic  bishops — 
when  I  recollect  that  the  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, the  representative  of  our  Sovereign, 
has  been  in  indirect  communication  with  the 
Pope  himself —that  he  has  expressed  his  ve- 
neration, his  high  veneration,  for  the  char- 
acter of  his  Holiness — that  he  has  consulted 
him  and  deferred  to  his  judgment — I  cannot 
agree  to  the  allegation  of  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Pope,   right  or 
wrong,  was  a  sudden  act,  or  was  a  course 
of  behaviour  or  policy  adopted  without  due 
reason  and  due  encouragement.     But  be- 
tides all  that  occurred  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Colonies  with  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  prelates;  besides 
the  letter    of    Lord   Clarendon — ^a   letter 
which  has  never  yet  been  vindicated — in 
which  the  noble   Lord  expressed  for  the 
Pope  a  feeling  of  veneration,  and  deferred 
to  his  judgment — I  cannot  forget  the  man- 
ner, not  very  long  ago,  in  which  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  expressed  himself,  on 
the  subject  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
The  passage  is  one  to  which  I  referred  the 
other    night    from    memory,    but  which, 
strange  to  say — numerous   as   have  been 
the  citations  from   the   speeches   of   the 
noble   Lord — has  never  yet  been  quoted 
during  these  debates.     According  to  our 
authoritative  record,  thus  spoke  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  month  of  July,  1845 : — 

'*  He  believed  they  might  repeal  those  dis- 
allowing clauses  which  prevented  a  Roman  Ca- 
iholio  bishop  assuming  a  title  held  by  a  bishop  of 
th«  EiUblished  Church."— [iTanjoni,  Third  Se- 
ries,  Ixxii.  200.] 

The  noble  Lord  saw  no  objection  whatever, 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  year  1845,  to  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  even  assuming  a  title 
held  by  a  bishop  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  had  no  objection  then  to  Dr.  Wiseman's 
coming  to  this  country,  and  styling  himself 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  noble 
Lord  proceeded  at  follows: — *'  He  could 
not  conceive  any  good  grounds  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  restriction."  Now,  does 
the  noble  Lord  suppose  that  the  opinions 
of  so  eminent  an  individual  on  a  subject  of 
such  paramount  interest  are  not  duly  noted 
and  duly  known — that  such  opinions,  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  of  Commons  by  such 
a  man,  are  not  immediately  furnished  to 
the  Vatican?     And  when  the  Pope  was 
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aware  that  these  were  the  opinions  of  so 
eminent  a  personage — when  the  represen- 
tative of  our  Sovereign  was  himself  indi- 
rectly communicating  with  him  in  a  tone 
of   deferential   homage — when    he    might 
read  in  the  records  of  the  Irish  Court  that 
his  archbishops*  and  bishops  took  the  high- 
est precedence — an  unfortunate  occurrence, 
now  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  though  a 
more  convenient  subordinate  never  yet  ap- 
peared in  a  public  discussion — I  apk  the 
House,  is  it  just,  is  it  fair,  is  the  noble  Lord 
authorised  to  state,  to-night,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Pope  was  "  a  blunder  on  the 
sudden?'*     Sir,  I  need  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  a  formal  communication 
was  made  or  not  to  my  Lord  Minto  upon  this 
subject.     But  this  I  will  say,  that  we  have 
heard  details   to-night  which  prove   that 
some  communication  was  made;  and  cer- 
tainly I  am  very  much  surprised^ that  an 
envoy  on  a  mission  so  confidential,  after 
having  been  apprised  by  the  candour  of  his 
Holiness  that  there  was  something  here 
which    touched   England    nearly,    should 
never  have  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  what 
it  was — that  he  should  never  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  say,  **  Pray,  what  is  it?  "     In 
his  next  mission  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Minto  will  profit  by  his  past  experience; 
and  I  might  observe,  that  of  all  public  men 
employed  in  public  missions.   Lord  Minto 
has    run    the    most    remarkable    course. 
There  are  financial  reformers  present  who 
have     animadverted     on,     among     other 
things,  the  diplomatic  expenditure  of  the 
country.     Now  I  confess,  that  so  far  as  I 
can  form  an  opinion  from  the  operations  of 
the   distinguished   amateur,   whose   name 
has  been  so  frequently  brought  before  Par- 
liament of  late,  I  have  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  case  of  missions,  whe- 
ther open  or  secret — whether  for  war  or 
for  peace,  or  even  for  religion,  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  the  services  of  a  profes- 
sional  diplomatist.      In   my   opinion    the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's   Government 
are  now  taking  is  not  merely  one  very  un- 
satisfactory as   regards  the   present,  but 
extremely  perilous  for  the  future.     I  think 
it  a  great  evil,  after  all  that  has  occurred, 
to  baulk  the  feelings  of  a  nation ;  but  I 
regard  that  as   a    minor    evil   compared 
with  the  prospect  which   is  held   out   to 
us    by   the  noble  Lord   this   evening,    of 
ulterior   measures  and    of   future   legisla- 
tion.    The   noble  Lord   seems  to  me  to 
have  chalked  out  for  himself  an  illimitable 
career,  which  is  to  commence  with  petty 
persecution,  and  perhaps  terminate  with 
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national   disaater,  while  it  can  never  ac- 
complish   a  solution   worthy  of    a  great 
statesman  and  a  great  public  emergency. 
What  is  the  prospect  before  us  ?     Suppose 
there  is  another  Papal  aggression — and  by 
the  encouragement  which  the  last  has  re- 
ceived, 1  think  we  may  count  on  the  pro- 
bable occurrence  of  such  an  event — there 
k  then  to  be  another  measure  adapted  to 
the  new  insult  on  the   supremacy  of  the 
Sovereign.     We  are  then  to  have  party 
passions   still    more    embittered  ;    public 
prejudices    still    more    excited,    rancour, 
hatred,  malice,  and  the  odium  theologicum 
prevalent  among  all  classes.     A  new  mea- 
sure will  probably  produce  another  aggres- 
sion, another  ''blunder  of  the  sudden;" 
and  these  "blunders  of  the  sudden"  may 
be  perpetually  recurring  year  after  year, 
to  be  met  by  some  law  "of  the  sudden," 
though  1  am  afraid  not  so  certain  in  the 
result.     Thus  we  shall  have  the  Whigs  go- 
verning England  again  by  a  continual  "Po- 
pish plot,"  which  is  never  to  be  brought  to 
a  head.  Sir,  in  my  opinion  the  existence  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  a  Protes- 
tant country,  not  recognised  by  the  law, 
is  a  great  political  evil.     To  reconcile  the 
recognition  of  such  a  hierarchy  by  the  law 
with  a  sacred  and  complete  respect  for  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, may  be  a  political  problem  diffi- 
cult  to  solve.     But  although  difficult  to 
solve,  its  solution  is  not,  iu  my  opinion, 
impossible  ;   and  that  not  by  a  concordat 
with  any  foreign  Prince,  but  by  the  internal 
and  essential  power  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  political 
difficulty   which    any   cautious   statesman 
would,    under    any    circumstances,    have 
courted — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a 
subject  which  a  man  would  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  bring  under  public  notice; 
hut  I  say  this,  that  when  a  statesman  has 
taken  the  course  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
taken,  he  is  bound  to  attempt  to  solve  that 
political  problem — he  is  bound  to  introduce 
a  measure  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  not 
to  meet  a  great  political  emergency  which 
he  himself  has  fostered,  if  not  created,  by 
a  technical  remedy  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  Parliament,  and  of  the  occasion  which 
it  pretends  to   cope  with.     That  is   the 
view  which  I  take  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.     1  will  not  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill.     1  think  its  introduc- 
tion is  the  severest  condemnation  of  their 
conduct  for  the  last  three  months.     But  if 
the  House  should  pass  this  Bill,  let  them 
remember    that    thereby  they  will  have 


done  nothing.  They  will  still  have  failed 
in  any  way,  to  cope  with  an  exigency  which 
they  are  bound  to  meet;  and  all  they  will 
have  done  will  be,  that  they  will  have 
gained  time — too  brief  to  count  in  the 
history  of  a  nation — only  to  have  to  en- 
counter the  same  difficulties  very  shortly 
again,  aggravated  by  our  inconsistency, 
by  the  spirit  with  which  we  first  recognised 
our  danger,  and  the  craven  manner  in 
which  we  afterwards  shrank  from  meeting 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  the 
country  had,  during  the  recess,  been  led 
to  believe  (as  had  been  remarked  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down) 
that  Ireland  was  to  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  Bill.  Ireland,  however^ 
was  included  in  the  Bill,  and  for  his  own 
part  he  was  not  sorry  for  it.  An  hon. 
Friend  near  him,  an  Irish  Protestant,  had 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  to  alter  that 
provision,  but  he  hoped  that  he  would  not 
persevere  in  his  Motion.  He  believed  that 
most  Irish  Members  wished  the  provision 
not  to  be  withdrawn  ;  for  if  wrong  had 
been  done  by  the  English  Catholics,  the 
Irish  Catholics  shared  with  them  in  the 
offence,  and,  as  the  numerically  stronger 
and  more  powerful  body,  they  should  not 
desert  the  weaker  in  a  case  like  the  pre* 
sent.  Not  only  had  the  existing  law  been 
practically  inoperative  in  Ireland  on  ihia 
question,  but  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen 
over  the  Established  Church  was  an  un- 
deniable fact  (whatever  might  be  thought 
of  its  justice)  in  that  country  as  in  Eng« 
land;  and  therefore  if  a  violation  of  it  had 
been  committed  in  the  onO  country,  it  had 
in  the  other.  The  noble  Lord  had  spoken 
of  the  loyalty  of  certain  Roman  Catholica 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  disparage  that  of 
others;  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  did  not  feel 
his  loyalty  to  the  Queen  of  England  at  all 
affected  by  the  noble  Lord's  judgment; 
but  if  the  noble  Lord  meant  to  say  that  he 
and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  and  who 
did  not  look  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  as  injurious  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  or  contrary  to  public  polioy, 
had  diminished  their  loyalty  in  the  slightett 
degree,  he  could  make  no  answer  to  that 
imputation,  because  he  could  not  make  one 
which  would  be  respectful  to  that  House, 
lie  denied  that  the  present  case  was  at  all 
parallel  to  the  supposed  one  cited  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
of  a  person  landing  in  England  with  a 
grant  from  the  Pretender,  and  proceeding 
to  act  upon  it;  for  such  a  person  would 
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eome  at  once  under  the  penalties  for  high 
treason;   while   in   the    present   case   the 
noble  Lord  only  proposed  to  inflict  some 
trumpery  fines.     The  Act  of  1829  (sec. 
24),    prohibiting   the   assumption   of    the 
titles  of   sees,  and   quoted  by  the   noble, 
Lord  as  a  precedent  for  his  past  legislation, 
has  proved  a  dead  letter,  and  he  believed 
that   the   present  proposition,   after  pro- 
ducing a  little  annoyance  and  irritation  at 
first,  would  have  no  further  effect.     The 
noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  and  its  proceedings  with  i'eference 
to  the  Irish  colleges.     He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  colleges  proved  a  failure, 
that  fkilure  would  be  due,  not  to  their  old 
opponents,  but  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  himself.     He  knew  large  bodies  of 
men  in  Cork  and  the  neighbourhood  who, 
up  to  November  last,  were  strong  well- 
wishers  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  supporters 
of  the  Government,  who  now  felt  great 
soreness,  caused  by  the  noble  Lord's  letter. 
Sir  R.  H.  IN6LIS  was  unwilling  that 
amongst  the  number  of  Members  who  had 
listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Member  for 
Manchester,  which  was  a  most  elaborate 
bill   of  indictment  against  the  Church  of 
England,  there  should  not  be  one  to  give 
some  answer  to  it.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  in  his  usual  ad  captandum 
style,  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  name  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  with  respect  to  a 
meeting-house  of  the  sect  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  belonged.     The  hon.  Member  did 
not  state  whether  the   clergyman  bodily 
entered  that  meeting-house,  or  whether  the 
furniture  were  seized  by  ordinary  process  of 
law.     If  wrongfully  seized,  the  process  of 
law  might  be  reversed.     But  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  well  known  to  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  seizure  was  merely  the  mode  by 
which  the  lawful  dues  withheld  by  the  body 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  belonged  were 
secured.     Then  as  to  the  other  case  which 
the  hon.   Member  brought   forward  with 
great   dignity,   he   (Sir  R.   Inglis)   never 
heard  of  it  before;  but  he  apprehended 
that   those    more   immediately   connected 
with  the  Government  of  which  the  Earl 
De  la  Warr  was  an  officer,  would  know  more 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  than  he 
did.     This,  however,  he  knew  that  the  or- 
dinary  way  to  present  anything  to    Her 
Majesty  was,  not  directly  to  Herself,  but 
through  the  functionary  who  was  respon- 
sible   that  Her  Majesty  should  not  have 
anything   presented  to  Her  unworthy  of 
Her  acceptance.      If  this  were  so,  there 
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must  in  every  case  be  the  exercise  of  a 
discretion.     He  knew  nothing  of  the  ser- 
mon,  or  of  the  preacher;    but  he   knew 
enough  of  the  noble  Earl  to  be  satisfied 
that  he  did  not  act  lightly  in  the  matter. 
But,  said  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester, 
**  all  this  present  outbreak  is  the  bigotry 
of  the  Church  of  England;  some  few  Dissen- 
ters, indeed,  may  have  been  entrapped  by 
the  delusion."      Now  he  thought  it  was  to 
the  honour  of  the  Dissenters  of  England 
that  the  two  first  petitions  presented  to 
that   House   during   the  present   Session 
against  the  measure  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  noble  Lord's  Bill,  were  presented 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
from  two  dissenting  bodies.      Then  with 
respect  to  the  emoluments  of  the  Church 
of    England — what   the  hon.    Gentleman 
called  the  salaries  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Churcli.     Over  and  over  again,  he  had  de- 
clared in  that  House,  and  he  now  repeated, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  salary 
allocated  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  or  by 
that  House,  to  this  or  that  bishop  or  dig- 
nitary of  the  Church  of  England.     All  that 
Parliament  had  done  was,  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  property  hereditary  in  the  re- 
spective sees;  for  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
spoke  of  the  15,000^.  a  year  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,   and  asked    if  the 
noble  Lord,  or  anybody  else,  were  justified 
in  saying  that  that  was  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement, he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  told  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  that  it  was  only 
so  much  less  than  was  left  to  that  prelate 
by  his  predecessors.     Now,  with  regard  to 
the  celebrated  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  he  (Sir  R. 
Inglis)  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  after 
the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  if  he  did  not  thank  the 
noble  Lord  for  that  document,  for  which 
he    believed  the  Protestants  not  only   of 
this  country  but  of  Europe  were  largely  in- 
debted to  him.     He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  thank- 
ed the  noble  Lord  also  for  his  speech  that 
night — he  wished  he  could  equally  thank 
hira  for  the  Bill  which  he  desired  to  bring  in. 
He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  could  not  but  feel  that 
there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  statement 
which  had  been  made,  that  this  Bill  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
However,  he  should  not  do  justice  to  him- 
self if  he  did  not  thank  the  noble  Lord; 
and  he  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  his 
measure  if  he  pronounced  a  decided  opinion 
upon  it  wlien  the  Bill  was  not  technically 
and  regularly  before  tlie  House.     He  hoped 
to  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  more 
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in  detail  on  the  subject  when  the  noble 
Lord  should  have  brought  in  his  Bill,  and 
had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  House  to 
have  it  read  on  some  future  day.  In  the 
present  instance  he  wished  merely  to  say 
that  he  had  been  unwilling  that  the  House 
should  separate  without  his  endeavouring 
to  answer  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  who  had  intro- 
duced a  subject  utterly  unnecessary  and 
nncalled-for,  and  irrelevant  to  the  question 
before  the  House;  and  he  believed  that  if 
any  hon.  Member  had  entered  while  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  speaking,  it  would 
have  been  considered  by  such  Member  that 
he  was  making  a  fit  speech  on  a  Motion 
for  the  abolition  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  ^ 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  rose,  amidst  cries  of 
"Divide!"  He  begged  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  that  if  any  hon.  Gentleman 
desired  to  address  the  House  on  the  Mo- 
tion for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  he  had 
no  objection  to  his  doing  so;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  agree  to  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  if  any  hon.  Member 
was  so  disposed. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  could  assure  the 
House  and  the  noble  Lord  that  he  would 
not  have  proposed  an  adjournment  if  it 
did  not  appear  that  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  most  anxious  to  address  the 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  before  the  adjournment  was  put, 
whether  he  would  favour  the  House  with 
any  inkling  as  to  the  details  of  this  Bill, 
what  it  was — whether  it  was  to  constitute 
a  mere  misdemeanour — how  it  was  to  be 
tried — in  fact,  what  were  the  details  of 
the  Bill. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  Bill 
must  be  brought  in  before  the  details  could 
be  explained. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  February  10,  1851. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  BANKRUPTCY 

LAW. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  moved  for  Returns 
connected  with  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
in  continoation  of  former  returns  which 


were  ordered.  He  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  some  observa- 
tions he  had  made  on  a  former  occasion 
had  been  understood  to  convey  some  mis- 
trust of  the  Bankrupt  Commissioners.  No- 
thing, however,  could  possibly  be  further 
from  his  meaning  than  to  signify  the  slight- 
est want  of  the  most  entire  confidence  in 
those  most  able,  most  learned,  and  most 
diligent  officers.  He  had  known  them 
long,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  and 
he  would  say  that  better  or  more  able 
officers  were  never  placed  in  any  important 
judicial  position  in  this  country.  He  should 
also  add,  with  respect  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce, 
though  there  were  fewer  appeals  in  bank- 
ruptcy before  him  than  formerly,  that  he 
had,  in  reference  to  those  appeals,  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  great  talents 
and  acquirements,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  better  or  more  satisfactory  than  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  bankruptcy  law  of  the 
country.  To  which  common  justice  to  that 
most  able,  learned,  and  indefatigable  Judge 
obliged  him  to  add,  that,  independently  of 
the  bankruptcy  busiuess,  he  believed  there 
never  had  been  a  greater  sacrifice  of  time« 
or  a  greater  bestowing  of  labour  (laboor 
ably  bestowed,  and  time  worthily  sacri- 
ficed), than  by  that  most  learned  and  emi- 
nent Judge,  during  the  three  last  months 
of  the  last  judicial  year.  In  consequence 
of  the  absence  from  illness  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham) — in  conse- 
quence afterwards  of  the  absence  from  ill- 
ness of  the  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram, 
and  of  his  late  right  hon.  Friend  the  late 
Sir  Launcelot  Shadwell,  the  whole  burden 
of  the  equity  busiuess  of  the  country  had 
been  thrown  upon  his  right  hon.  friend 
Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce  for  the  pe- 
riod of  three  months ;  and,  during  that 
time,  he  certainly  had  discharged  all  those 
duties,  not  merely  the  duties  of  his  own 
court,  but  those  which  had  devolved  upon 
him,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances which  he  had  mentioned,  not  only 
with  the  greatest  assiduity  (amounting  al- 
most to  a  sacrifice  of  health),  but  with 
that  learning  and  ability  which  all  who 
knew  that  eminent  Judge  must  have  ex- 
pected from  him. 
Returns  ordered. 

THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY— ADDRJISS 
TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  would 
now  move  the  Order  of  the  Day,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  for  the  presentation 
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of  an  humble  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  filled  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committees  of  that  House.  In  addressing 
their  Lordships  on  this  subject,  he  felt  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  much;  be* 
cause  he  was  addressing  an  audience  which, 
for  a  great  many  years  past,  had  had  daily 
opportunities  of  observing  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury's  demeanour  while  filling  a 
most  arduous  situation,  the  duties  of  which 
had  become  more  and  more  important  with 
every  passing  year.  It  might  be  in  the 
recollection  of  their  Lordships,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  served  in  that  post  for  no 
less  a  period  than  thirty-six  years.  During 
the  last  century,  its  duties  were  discharged 
gratuitously  by  Members  of  that  House; 
and  it  was  not  till  somewhat  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  create  a  new  office  for  this  purpose, 
with  a  salary  attached.  That  salary  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  always  received,  and  he 
was  now  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  and  in 
testimony  of  their  Lordships*  satisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
performed.  He  would  only  further  observe 
that,  although  no  person,  he  believed,  en- 
tertained stronger  opinions  upon  many  of 
the  great  questions  that  had  divided  that 
House  and  the  country  during  the  time  he 
had  passed  in  that  situation,  no  circum- 
stances whatever  were  allowed  to  influence 
him  in  the  impartial,  conscientious,  and 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  .of  that 
situation  towards  all  persons.  The  noble 
Marquess  then  moved — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  humbly  to  represent  to  Her  Majesty  the 
high  sense  this  House  entertains  of  the  ability, 
integrity,  impartiality,  and  indefatigable  industry 
with  which  the  E.-irl  of  Shaftesbury  has  discharged 
the  weighty  and  important  duties  of  Chairman  of 
the  Committees  of  this  House,  and  of  the  Private 
Committees  of  the  same,  for  these  thirty-six  years 
last  past ;  and  by  means  of  whose  vigilant  exer- 
tions, the  honour  and  justice  of  this  House  in  the 
administration  of  its  legislative  functions  for  the 
benefit  of  its  various  suitors  by  private  petition, 
have  been  upheld  and  maintained  with  the  utmost 
parity  and  dignity:  that  this  House  deeply  re- 
grets the  misfortune  of  his  Lordship's  inability 
n*om  infirmity  any  longer  to  execute  the  duties  of 
that  important  oflBce,  and  his  necessary  absence 
as  a  most  serious  loss,  not  only  to  this  House  in 
particular,  but  to  the  public  at  largo  ;  and  most 
earnestly  begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Lordship's 
eminent  and  essential  services  to  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  consideration." 

Lord  STANLEY  might,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  express  the  great  satbfaction 
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it  gave  him  to  second  the  Motion.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  Marquess  in  the  state- 
ment he  had  made  to  their  Lordships,  and 
also  in  the  words  of  the  Address  moved. 
It  properly  characterised  Lord  Shaftesbury 
as  having  managed  the  business  which  fell 
to  him  to  discharge  with  great  ability,  im- 
partiality, independence,  and  industry;  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  their  Lordships 
would  cordially  adopt  the  Address.  He 
would  only,  in  addition,  express  his  Arm 
expectation  and  belief  that  those  valuable 
qualities  which  distinguished  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury would  not  be  found  to  sustain  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  noble  Lord  who,  a  few  nights 
ago,  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that,  as  he 
had  filled  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  during  a  portion  of  the  time  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  been  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  his  un- 
hesitating and  willing  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  his  noble  Friend.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  he  must  say  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  always  shown  great  dili- 
gence, great  acuteness,  and,  above  all,  the 
most  perfect  and  undeniable  impartiality. 
He  would  merely  add,  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  au- 
thorised him  to  express  to  the  House  his 
great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  in 
his  place,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  noble  Earl. 

Address  agreed  to  nemine  dissentiente, 

MONEY-ORDER   DEPARTMENT    OF    THE 
POST-OFFICE— CASE  OF  MR.  MEASOR. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  would 
now  present  to  their  Lordships  a  petition 
from  Charles  Pennell  Measor,  late  a  clerk 
in  the  Money-order  department  of  the 
General  Post-office,  complaining  of  the 
injustice  of  his  removal  from  that  office, 
and  praying  for  inquiry  into  the  allega- 
tions of  the  petition.  He  might  mention 
that  Mr.  Measor,  the  father  of  the  peti- 
tioner, was  for  many  years  secretary  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Chichester,  and  had  for 
the  last  forty  years  been  postmaster  of 
Exeter.  There  he  had  obtained  the  rc- 
8pect  and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
there  were  few  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  county  of  Devon  to  whom  Mr.  Measor 
was  not  favourably  known.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  length  of  time  passed  by  his 
father  in  the  public  service,  he  (Earl  St. 
Germans)  was  induced,  some  years  ago,  to 
recommend  Mr.    Measor^  junior,  to  hit 
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noble  Friend  Lord  Lonsdale,  then  Post* 
master-General,  to  be  appointed  to  a  clerk- 
ship   in    the    General    Post-Office.     Mr. 
Measor  was  so  appointed,  and  held  the 
situation  for  seven  years,  during  which, 
on  no  single  occasion,  had  any  breach  of 
duty   ever    been   imputed  to   him.      He 
had  last  Session  detailed  to  their  Lord- 
ships the  case  of  the  clerks  of  the  Money- 
order  department.     He  believed  there  was 
no  public  office  in  which  clerks  who  had 
such  important  duties  to  perform,  were  so 
ill  paid.     There  were  about  130  clerks  in 
this  department,  four  only  of  whom  re- 
ceived so  much  as  from  180/.  to  2002.,  a 
certain  number  receiving  1302.,  and  a  very 
large  proportion    receiving    only   701,   a 
year.    At  present,  after  ^ve  years*  service, 
a  clerk  was  entitled  to  a  salary  of  only 
802.    a  year.     The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  those  who  were  not  assisted  by 
their  friends  got  into  debt  and  difficulties, 
and   a  very  considerable   number  during 
the  last  few  years  were  recorded  to  have 
passed  through    the    Insolvent   Debtors* 
Court.     He  must  say  that  he  could  not 
think  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
great  country  like    this,    or    with    true 
economy,   to   underpay   services    of    this 
class.     It  was  impossible  that  the  clerks 
could  discharge  their  duty  faithfiilly  and 
efficiently,  unless  for  adequate  remunera- 
tion.    It  had  been  said  that  the  Money- 
order  Office  itself  was  not  remunerative  ; 
but  if  you  chose  to  confer  a  great  pe- 
cuniary convenience  on  the  public,  surely 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  persons  who 
discharged  the  duty,  should  not  be  suf- 
ficiently paid.     The  hardship  of  their  case 
was,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  aggravated 
by  a  new  regulation  :  he  believed  there  was 
no  other  public  office,  nor  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  Post  Office,  by  which  the 
clerks,  in  case  of  illness,  were  called  upon 
to  provide  substitutes   at  their  own   ex- 
pense, although  they  were  utterly  unable, 
not  merely  to  provide  the  services  of  a 
substitute,  but  even  to  pay  for  the  food, 
medical  attendance,  and  service  of  which 
they  stood  in  need,  and  would  have  no 
other    resource    than   a  public    hospital. 
Consequently  the  new  rule  was  a  great 
aggravation  of  the  hardship  of  their  case, 
but  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  until 
in  July,  1849,  they  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Postmaster  General,  in  which  they 
stated  their  case,  no  doubt  strongly,  but 
he  could  not  think   either  disrespectfully 
or  improperly.      A   gentleman   who   now 
held  what  he  must   call   an  anomaloua 


situation  in  the  Post  Office,  Mr.  Hill,  of 
whose  talents  he  wished  to  speak  with 
every  respect,  as  the  author  of  a  system 
attended  with   very  great  public   conve- 
nience— the  Secretary  of  the  Postmaster- 
General— though  what  his  precise  func- 
tions were,  or  by  what  line  of  demarcation 
they  were  distinguishable  from  the  duties 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  so  many  years 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Post 
Office,   he   meant   Colonel   Maberly — Mr. 
Hill  took  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the 
conduct  of  these  gentlemen.     The  loss  oc- 
casioned to  the  public  by  the  new  system 
amounted     to    a    sum    little    less     than 
1,800,0002.,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
express  very  great  surprise  that  the  author 
of  that  system — wishing  to  place   it  in 
the  most  favourable  light — should  seek  to 
cut   down   the   expenditure  ;    but  he  did 
think  those  gentlemen  had  been  treated 
with  a  very  utidue  degree  of  niggardliness. 
Mr.  Hill  addressed  a  letter  to  the  clerks, 
animadverting  in  very  harsh  language  on 
the  terms  of  their  memorial  as  disrespect- 
ful, and  altogether  controverting  its  state- 
ments.    The  clerks  thereupon  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Postmaster  General,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  strong  belief 
that  there   was   nothing  disrespectful  in 
their  representations,  and  their  regret  if 
anything  had   been   supposed   capable  of 
such  an  interpretation,   they  being  most 
anxious  to  show  the  Postmaster  General 
all  due  deference  and  respect.     They  ad- 
hered, however,  to  the   statements   they 
had  originally  made.     They  heard  nothing 
upon  the  subject,  as  he  was  informed,  for 
six  months,  and  they  began  to  hope  that 
the  explanation  they  had  given  was  satis- 
factory to   the   noble   Marquess  and  the 
authorities  ;  but  in  the  month  of  May  the 
President,  as  he  was  called,  or  Chief  of 
the  Money-order  department  died,  and  the 
gentleman  next  in    rotation,   the    senior 
clerk,   it  was  expected  would  have  been 
appointed,  as  he  was  considered  perfectly 
qualified  to  fill  the  situation.     He  was  in- 
formed that  this  gentleman  was  sent  for 
by  Mr.  Hill,  and  told  that,  unless  he  not 
only   withdrew  his   name    from   the  me- 
morial ho  had  signed,  and  acknowledged 
the  inaccuracy  of  its  statements,  but  also 
promised  that  he  would  never  again  for 
the  future   be  a  party  to  any  such  com- 
munication, he  would  not  be  recommended 
to  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  ajipoint- 
ment.     The  same  offer  was,   he  was  in- 
formed, also  made  to  the  two  clerks  next 
in  soocession  ;  but  they  all  felt  that  they 
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could  not  worthily  accept  it,  having  al- 
ready apologised  for  any  inadvertence  of 
expression.     They  were  all  more  or  less 
directly  interested  in  this  matter,  and  were 
all  anxious  that  it  should  he  properly  in- 
yestigated  and  decided.    Mr.  Measor  heing 
known  to  him  (Earl  St.   Germans),  and 
having  obtained  his   appointment  on  his 
recommendation,  and  being  also  the  person 
who,  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
the  other  clerks,  drew  up  the  memorial 
which  was  complained  of,  had  come  to  him 
aad  asked  him   to  call  their   Lordships* 
attention  to  the  matter.     Having  filled  the 
office  of  Postmaster  General,  and  knowing 
many  of  those  gentlemen,  whom  he  had 
himself  appointed,  he  thought  himself  per- 
fectly justified  in  stating  the  opinion  he 
had    formed,   without    reserve,    to    their 
Lordships,  in  the  hope,  ho  would  add.  of 
eliciting  a  similar  opinion  from  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde).     He  did  not  bring  the  case  be- 
fore  their    Lordships   without    satisfying 
himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
as  to  the  offer  made  to  the  clerks,  and  the 
appointment  of  another  gentleman  to  the 
Tacant  situation  who  had  been  a  clerk  in 
the  Post  Office  of  Edinburgh,  from  which 
he  was  brought  in  and  placed  over  the 
head  of  all  the  clerks  in  the  London  office, 
who  naturally  regarded  this  as  a  great  hard- 
•hip.    Mr.  Measor  had  written  to  the  noble 
Marquess,  avowing  himself  the  author  of  the 
memorial  in  question;  on  which  the  noble 
Marquess  thought  proper  to   intimate  to 
him,  through  the  president  of  the  office, 
that  he  had  been  guilty   of  misconduct, 
and  had  acted  improperly  in  communicating 
to   strangers   official   documents,    though 
those  documents    were    literally  nothing 
more  than  extracts  from  a  memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  clerks  to   the  Postmaster 
General,  stating  their  case  for  an  increase 
of  salary.     He  could  not  think  there  was 
any  breach   of  confidence  or  violation  of 
official   duty  in   this,  however  necessary 
subordination  was  for  carrying  on  the  pub- 
lic service.     Unlike  the  army  and  navy, 
there  was  no  court  of  appeal  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  head  of  a  department 
and  the  subordinate  in  the  civil  service; 
and,    therefore,    where  a  real  grievance 
existed,  it  was  the   duty  of  that   or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  to  take  it  into 
its  cognisance.     He  felt  that  he  had  been 
the  involuntary  cause  of  this  poor  man's 
ruin,  because  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
advice  to  send  his  statement  to  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite,  to  give  him  full  notice 
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that  he  (Earl  St.  Germans)  was  about  to 
bring  the  case  forward,  that  this  mea- 
sure of  punishment  had  been  inflicted.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  noble  Marquess 
would  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  peti- 
tion which  he  laid  on  the  table,  and  he 
was  not  without  hope  that  he  would  take 
a  favourable  view  of  the  case  of  the  peti- 
tioner. 

The  Marquess    of    CLANRICARDE 
said,  if  the  noble  Earl  had  made  a  Motion 
as  wide  as  the  range  of  his  speech,  and 
moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  system 
of  administration  in  the  Monev-order  office 
branch  of  the  Post-office,  to  such  a  Motion 
he  certainly  should  not  have   offered  any 
objection;    but  if,   as  ho   understood   the 
noble  Earl,  he  merely  moved  that  the  peti- 
tion on  the  table  should  be  referred  to  a 
Committee,  whose  labours  should  be  con- 
fined to  an  examination  of  the  statements 
of  a  petitioner  relating  to  the  official  dis- 
missal of  a  clerk,  to  that  Motion  he  certainly 
must  advise  their  Lordships  to  refuse  their 
assent.      A   strong  case   of  injustice    or 
grievance,  for  which  no  remedy  was  pro- 
vided,   it  would    become   them    to   hear, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  redress  for  the 
injured  party;  but  he  thought  it  neither 
consistent  with  the  functions  of  that  House, 
nor  useful  to  the  public  service,  to  enter- 
tnin  the  statements  of  an  individual  dis- 
charged from   his  office  on  a  matter  of 
quarrel  between   him  and  his  superiors. 
Mr.  Measor  had  appealed,  with  others,  to 
him  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde).     He 
had  also,  through  him,   appealed  to  the 
Treasury.     To  that  course  he  had  offered 
no  objection  or  impediment.     He  had  no 
complaint   to    make    on    that    subject — 
he  did  not   deny  the  right  of  the  peti- 
tioner to  appeal  to  Parliament,    nor  did 
he  feel  the  least  annoyed   at  his  having 
done  so.      But  this  gentleman  had  com- 
mitted other  acts  which  he  did  not  think 
could  be  countenanced  consistently  with 
what  was  due  to  the  discipline,  order,  and 
regularity  of    a  great  public   department, 
or  indeed  of  any  large  private  establish- 
ment.    It  could  not  be  tolerated  that  a 
subordinate  in   a  public  or  in  a  private 
office,  having  had  a  dispute  with  his  supe- 
riors,  should   be  at  liberty  to  print  and 
distribute    circulars    for    the  purpose   of 
exciting  public   odium,  and  bringing  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  his 
superiors — men  who  were  actin<2^  conscien- 
tiously and  faithfully  in  the  discharge  of 
the   duties  imposed  upon  them.     In  the 
printed  paper  which  this  gentleman  had  pot 
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forth,  were  extracts  of  official  documents 
which  could  only  be  obtained  through  his 
being  officially  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment. It  could  not  be  endured  for  one 
moment,  that  a  clerk  should  copy  and  pub- 
lish the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
establishment  which  he  served,  and  this  too, 
for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  public 
mind  against  his  superior  officers.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  statement  circulated 
abroad  contained  gross  misrepresentations. 
He  did  not  say  any  single  three  lines  of  it 
contained  a  falsehood;  but  its  whole  effect 
was  to  create  an  unfair  and  an  erroneous  im- 
pression to  deceive  those  who  read  it.  The 
noble  Earl  said,  that  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  had  been  made  aware  of  these 
statements  before  the  Motion  upon  it  was 
made  last  Session;  but  he  never  had  any 
cognisance  of  the  statement  until  the  6th 
of  August,  and  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl  was  made  on  the  first  of  that  mouth. 
It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Hill  had  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  no  clerk  should  be  absent 
more  than  three  days  at  a  time.  Now, 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  this 
allegation;  but  three  days  were  mentioned 
in  this  statement  in  a  way  to  make  any  one 
reading  it  infer  that  that  was  all  the  leave 
of  absence  allowed.  Mr.  Hill  had  been 
led  to  look  into  the  whole  system  of  leave 
of  absence  in  the  Money-order  Office,  and, 
finding  it  unsatisfactory,  had  laid  down  a 
new  regulation.  This  person,  for  the  six 
years  in  which  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  office,  had  had  leave  for  twenty-four 
working  days  a  year,  whilst  there  were 
other  clerks  who  bad  not  had  a  single  day 
in  three  years.  He  had  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
days'  leave  of  absence,  whilst,  as  he  had 
already  remarked,  other  clerks  were 
not  absent  for  one  day.  Mr.  Hill  had, 
under  these  circumstances,  requested  him 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  to  adopt 
a  regular  system,  and  in  April  a  plan  was 
adopted  which  was  now  in  full  effect.  The 
clerks  in  the  Money -order  Office  were  di- 
vided into  classes,  and  twelve  were  counted 
in  a  class  where  it  was  calculated  that 
eleven  could  do  the  work,  so  that  by  this 
means  one  might  be  always  absent,  and 
thus  every  clerk  enjoy  a  month's  leave  of 
absence  in  the  year.  Now  that  was  not 
an  unjust  nor  a  severe  arrangement,  but 
much  more  just  and  impartial  than  the 
old  system,  by  which  one  clerk  might  be 
away  for  a  considerable  time,  and  another 
could  get  no  leave  of  absence  at  all.  They 
were  allowed  to  work  for  one  another,  and 


in  case  of  illness,  if  the  absentee  was  awaj 
more  than  a  month,  ho  might  have  his  work 
done  by  paying  for  it.  This  had  been 
agreed  to  by  all  the  classes  but  two;  and 
there  was  now  in  the  Money-order  depart- 
ment of  the  Post  Office,  a  case  of  a  gentle- 
roan  who  had  been  ill  for  eleven  months, 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  his  colleagues 
worked  for  him  without  a  penny  of  remu- 
neration, knowing  that  he  really  was  ill  « 
and  unable  to  attend  himself.  The  noble 
Marquess  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Measor 
at  some  further  length,  stating,  that  be 
having  violated  official  decorum,  and  acted 
in  a  manner  which,  if  sanctioned,  would 
tend  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  public  service,  there  was  no 
course  left  open  but  dismissal.  There  could 
be  no  ignorance  in  this  case.  He  had  dis- 
missed a  letter-carrier,  the  year  before, 
for  having  circulated  a  printed  statement 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  his  superior 
officers.  Ho  must  once  more  observe, 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  if  his  noble 
Friend  had  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  Money-order  Office,  because 
it  would  be  seen  how  much  improved  that  de- 
partment was  from  its  condition  some  years 
ago.  It  was  an  office  of  great  importance  to 
all  classes,  and  more  especially  to  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  the  community,  of  whose 
interests  that  House  was  ever  careful,  that 
there  should  be  strict  regularity,  and  all 
possible  safety  and  despatch  there.  In 
1847  the  state  of  the  Money-order  Office 
was  positively  such  that  no  man  knew  what 
were  the  liabilities  and  what  the  assets  of  the 
office — the  accounts  from  the  time  it  was 
first  established  had  never  been  balanced, 
and  the  office  was  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  very  far  from  being  self-supporting. 
Since  1847,  when  Mr.  Hill  took  the  ma- 
nagement, the  business  had  increased  12^ 
per  cent  in  amount,  the  accounts  had  been 
balanced,  and  were  now  kept  in  a  man- 
ner to  show  at  once  what  they  owed,  and 
what  was  owing  to  them ;  and  whereas  in 
1847  the  number  of  clerks  employed  in 
the  entire  office  was  250»  now  they  were 
only  174,  being  a  direct  diminution  of 
clerks,  with  an  increased  business,  of  76 
in  number;  but  if  the  old  system  which 
Mr.  Hill  abolished  had  been  continued, 
there  must  have  been  281  clerks;  and 
therefore  there  had  been  a  virtual  saving 
to  the  country  of  the  pay  of  172  clerks  in 
that  one  branch  of  the  Post  Office.  When 
he  had  said,  that  he  need  not  say  any  more 
in  justification  of  Mr.  Hill's  appointment  as 
secretary  to  the  Postmaster  General;  but 
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if  he  had  been  awaro  that  that  appointment 
would  have  been  attacked,  he  should  have 
been  prepared  to  show  that  there  had  been 
yarious  savings  in  other  departments — in 
fact,  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  Post 
Office.  Never  had  there  been  a  more 
eeonomical  measure  than  Mr.  HilFs  ap- 
pointment ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  amendments  effected,  the  condition 
of  the  clerks  in  the  Money-order  Office 
had  been  very  materially  improved  since 
that  event.  He  confessed  that  he  wished 
the  clerks  in  the  Post  Office  could  be  better 
paid  than  they  were  at  present;  but  the 
noble  Earl  was  aware  that  there  were 
those  who  kept  a  very  stringent  hold  upon 
the  public  purse,  and  it  was  impossible  in 
large  departments  of  the  public  service  to 
obtain  larger  sums  than  were  already 
voted.  Undoubtedly  the  salaries  of  clerks 
in  the  public  offices  were  not  lucrative,  but 
he  did  not  think  these  Money-order  Office 
clerks  were  the  worst  paid  and  hardest 
worked  of  any  in  this  department.  The 
noble  Marquess  concluded  by  repeating, 
that  he  would  assent  to  any  inquiry  into 
the  Money-order  Office,  but  he  must  op- 
pose any  investigation  limited  to  the  pe- 
tition on  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  St.  GERMANS  briefly 
replied.  It  was  true  he  had  slightly  al- 
loded  to  Mr.  Measor's  case  in  that  House 
on  one  occasion  before  the  noble  Marquess 
received  the  notice,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  noble  Marquess  had  received  the  state- 
ment, that  he  had  gone  into  the  details 
of  the  case,  and  addressed  their  Lordships 
upon  it  at  large.  He  had  looked  atten- 
tively into  the  statements  that  had  been 
sent  him  by  the  petitioner,  and  he  did  not 
find  that  it  contained  any  improper  asper- 
tions  or  imputations  upon  the  Post  Office 
anthorities  ff  the  kind  stated  by  the  noble 
Marquess;  and  he  did  not  consider  the 
publication  of  the  particular  documents  in 
question  any  breach  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  a  servant  in  a  public  department. 
It  was  only  in  consequence  of  his  advice 
that  the  party  had  inserted  his  name  as  the 
author  of  the  statements  in  the  paper  which 
he  had  furnished  to  the  noble  Marquess; 
and  he  (the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  could  not 
but  feel  that  some — he  would  not  say  un- 
fair, but — unkind  advantage  had  been 
taken  to  visit  the  party  with  such  a  heavy 
punishment  as  dismissal.  Ho  would  not, 
however,  press  his  Motion  for  a  Commit- 
tee, still  hoping  that  the  noble  Marquess 
would  be  induced  to  reconsider  the  sub- 
ject. 

2%d  Marguess  of  Ckmriearde 


Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Monday,  February  10,  1851. 

MixuTXs.]  Niw  Writ  for  the  County  of  Gla- 
morgan, V,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Chiltem 
IIuDdreds. 
Public  Bills. — 1*  County  Ratei  and  Expendi- 
ture ;  Improvement  of  Towns  (Ireland)  ; 
Mills  and  Factories  (Ireland);  Apprentices  and 
Servants. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

Viscou||T  JOCELYN  said,  he  wished  to 
know  what  course  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment meant  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  which  was 
to  expire  in  1 854  ?  The  change  effected 
in  the  charter  in  1813  had  been  preceded 
by  the  inquiry  of  a  Select  Committee  in 
1809;  and  the  change  effected  in  it  in 
1833  had  been  preceded  by  a  similar  in- 
quiry in  1829.  It  was  true  that  on  both 
those  occasions  great  alterations  in  the 
charter  had  been  contemplated;  and  such 
alterations  had  very  properly  undergone 
previous  inquiries  in  that  House.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  a  similar  course 
would  be  pursued  at  present,  and  whether 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  proposed  to  move 
for  a  Committee  on  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter  during  this  Session  ? 

Sir  J.  HOBHOUSE  said,  that  before 
answering  the  question  of  his  noble  Friend, 
he  begged  to  state  that  his  noble  Friend 
had  fallen  into  a  trifling  and  a  very  com- 
mon error  in  supposing  that  India  was  at 
present  administered  under  a  charter 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company.  The 
East  India  Company  had  certainly  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation;  but  all  those  privi- 
leges which  the  old  charter  had  given  them 
had  been  done  away  with  by  the  Act  of 
1833;  and  the  administration  of  India  was 
at  present  conducted  under  the  clauses  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  his  noble  Friend,  he  had 
but  to  observe  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
himself  stated  a  very  conclusive  reason 
why  the  Government  of  the  present  day 
should  not  follow  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  by  the  Government  of  1813 
and  1833.  It  was  not  their  intention  to 
appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
that  subject.  But  he  had  to  add,  that  if 
there  should  be  any  material  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  Act  under  which  the  aJBPairtof 
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India  were  at  present  adminiBtered,  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  by  giving  ample 
notice  of  those  contemplated  alterations, 
would  afbrd  to  that  House  an  opportunity 
for  their  full  consideration  and  discus- 
sion. 

BLOCKADE  OF  SAN  SALVADOR. 

Mr.  T.  baring  said,  it  appeared  that 
on  the  17th  of  October  last  a  British  brig, 
bearing  a  valuable  cargo,  had  been  boarded 
by  a  steamer  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and 
warned  off  the  coast  of  San  Salvador, 
although  no  previous  intimation  had  been 
given  to  any  parties  of  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  blockade 
that  port;  and  up  to  this  morning  no  offi- 
cial communication  had  been  made  at 
Lloyd's  upon  the  subject,  while  the  French 
Moniteur  had  contained  a  notification  to 
that  effect.  The  trade  to  San  Salvador, 
although  a  small,  was  a  valuable  one,  and 
some  of  our  merchants  had  at  present 
valuable  cargoes  on  their  way  to  its  coast. 
Now  those  parties  were  naturally  anxious  to 
know  what  had  been  the  cause  of  that 
blockade,  and  the  circumstances  which  had 
accompanied  its  enforcement.  He  should, 
therefore,  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether 
he  could  state  or  lay  any  papers  on  the 
table  off  the  House  explanatory  of  the 
cause  of  the  present  blockade  by  a  British 
force  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of  San 
Salvador,  in  Central  America;  and,  if  the 
reason  were  the  recovery  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  State  of  claims  of  British 
subjects,  whether  he  could  state  the 
amount  of  the  whole  of  the  pending 
claims,  and  whether  there  were  any  simi- 
lar claims  on  any  of  the  other  States  of 
Central  America  likely  to  be  enforced 
in  the  same  manner;  and  also,  whether  he 
could  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
duration  of  the  present  blockade  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  had 
not  yet  received  any  statement  that  the 
blockade  had  been  established,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  have  given  any  notifi- 
cation upon  the  subject.  There  were 
claims  pending  on  the  part  of  British 
merchants  against  the  Government  of  San 
Salvador  to  the  amount  of  about  20,000^, 
and  those  claims  had  been  at  different 
times  acknowledged  by  that  Government. 
But  excuses  had  been  made  for  not  meet- 
ing them,  and  the  admiral  on  the  station 
had  therefore  received  instructions  to  take 
such  steps  for  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
settlement,  as  he  mighty  in  oommunioation 


with  the  Consul  General,  deem  expedient. 
With  regard  to  claims  on  other  Govern- 
ments in  that  quarter,  he  (Viscount  Pal* 
merston)  was  afraid  that  those  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  of  our 
merchants  with  the  Government  of  the 
Spanish  American  Republics,  must  be 
aware  that  there  was  hardly  a  moment 
when  there  was  not  some  claim  between 
the  English  Government  and  some  of  those 
States.  He  should,  however,  except  from 
that  latter  statement  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  had  behaved  in  a 
very  handsome  and  liberal  manner  in  pro* 
tecting  the  commerce  of  all  nations  indis- 
criminately. There  were  certainly  claims 
pending  and  in  the  course  of  negotiatioi^ 
on  the  part  of  British  subjects  against 
several  other  States  of  Spanish  America* 
He  trusted,  however,  that  their  sense  of 
justice  would  induce  them  to  bring  the 
matters  in  dispute  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
blockade  of  San  Salvador,  as  well  as  of 
any  other  blockade  which  might  be  estab- 
lished, he  had  only  to  say  that  that  rnust^ 
of  course,  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the 
Government  of  the  foreign  State  to  do  that 
which,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  was 
bound  to  do  by  its  own  admissions.  He 
should  hope  that  the  pressure  of  a  very 
short  blockade  would  be  sufficient  in  that 
case,  and  he  had  only  to  add,  that  the 
course  adopted  by  the  British  authorities 
was  that  which  had  been  adopted  on  three 
different  occasions  under  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  was 
the  only  mode  by  which  those  States  could 
be  brought  to  act  fairly  towards  foreigners. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1851  AND  THE 
POLICE  FORCE. 

Mr.  STANFORD  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  metropolitan  police  force, 
made  in  consequence  of  the  National  Ex- 
hibition, would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  re* 
ceipts  of  the  Exhibition;  and  whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  thought  it  necessary  to  convey 
any  intimation  to  foreign  Powers,  through 
the  proper  channel,  of  the  inconvenience 
that  might  arise  of  large  bodies  of  foreigners 
visiting  this  country  during  the  Exhibition 
in  military  uniforms,  and  wearing  side-arms, 
&c.;  and  whether  additional  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  safe  custody  of  persons 
charged  with  police  offences  during  the 
Exhibition  ? 
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Sir  6.  GREY  said,  that  in  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  the  question,  with  regard 
to  the  increase  of  the  police  force,  he  had 
to  state  that  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
there  should  he  an  increase  of  the  metro- 
politan police  in  consequence  of  the  large 
Dumher  of  visitors  who  were  expected  in 
the  metropolis  during  the  summer.  That 
increase  would  only  he  limited  hj  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  meeting  the  expense  which  would 
consequently  he  incurred,  he  had  to  state 
that  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Ex- 
hibition would  be  required  to  agree  to  pay 
the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  police  force 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  custody 
of  the  articles  exhibited  and  contained  within 
the  building  in  which  the  Exhibition  would 
take  place;  and  they  would  also  have  to 
meet  the  charge  which  would  be  created 
by  the  formation  of  a  police  force  at  the 
approaches  to  the  Park,  and  in  the  im- 
mediately adjoining  streets  and  avenues. 
The  arrangements  upon  that  subject  would, 
in  fact,  be  founded  upon  the  same  principle 
which  was  adopted  in  the  cases  of  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  of  other  bodies.  The  additional  force 
that  might  be  required  for  maintaining 
order  throughout  the  metropolis  generally 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  metropolitan  police. 
No  intimation  had  been  made  to  foreign 
Powers,  or  at  least  no  intimation  certainly 
had  been  made  by  himself,  with  respect  to 
any  large  bodies  of  persons  who  might 
come  into  this  country  in  military  uniform; 
and  as  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that 
there  was  any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  that  cause,  he  had  taken  no  precau- 
tion upon  that  subject.  In  answer  to  the 
last  question  of  the  hon.  Qentleman,  he 
bad  to  state  that  it  had  not  yet  been 
thought  necessary  to  make  additional  pro- 
vision for  the  safe  custody  of  persons 
charged  with  police  offences  during  the 
Exhibition ;  but  if  any  such  necessity 
Bhould  hereafter  be  found  to  arise,  it  would 

speedily  as  possible  be  supplied. 


PAPAL  AGGRESSION  — ECCLESIASTICAL 
TITLES  —  ADJOURNED  DEBATE  (SEC- 
OND NIGHT). 

Upon  the  Order  of  the  Day  bemg  read, 
Debate  resumed.  « 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  rose,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.     In  doing 

JSir  0.  Orey 


so,  ho  felt  that  he  had  considerable  difficult 
tics  to  contend  with.  He  might  say,  that 
those  difficulties  were  so  numerous  and  so 
serious  that  he  might  call  them  by  the 
name  of  **  Legion.**  He  would  beg  to 
remind  the  House  that  he  had  to  contend 
with  a  gigantic  and  powerful  opponent — 
he  meant  the  temporalities  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  And  when  he  referred  to 
the  Established  Church,  he  begged  speci- 
fically to  be  understood  that  he  was  not 
referring  to  that  establishment  in  its  spirit- 
ual capacity,  that  with  its  spiritualities  he 
had  nothing  to  do — that  he  conceded  to  its 
members  what  he  claimed  as  a  right  for 
himself — perfect  freedom  of  conscience, 
complete  liberty  in  religious  belief.  But  that 
which  he  had  to  do  with  was  its  temporali- 
ties; because  it  waste  the  possession  of  those 
temporalities  he  might  attribute  all  the  in- 
sults to  which  his  creed  had  been  exposed, 
and  all  those  disturbances  which  had  dis- 
graced the  character  of  certain  persons  in 
this  country.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  indulge  him  with  a  patient 
hearing  on  this  occasion  for  these  reasons 
— because  he  differed  from  the  majority, 
and  because  he  was  an  Irishman  and  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  latter  ground  gave 
him  an  additional  claim  to  their  attention. 
What,  then,  did  he  find  arrayed  against 
him  ?  This  gigantic  Church  Establish- 
ment, which  had  its  head  at  Canterbury, 
the  leviathan  body  of  which  was  spread 
over  England  and  Wales,  with  one  hand 
resting  on  the  Land's  End,  and  the  other 
grasping  John  o'  Groat's  house — because 
he  found  that  even  in  Scotland,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  John  Knox  and  his 
sturdy  followers  to  abolish  Episcopacy, 
there  were  six  bishops  of  the  English  Estab- 
lishment, who  assumed  territorial  titles; 
and  then  he  found  the  gigantic  limbs  of 
this  establishment  extending  across  St. 
George's  Channel,  enveloped  in  military 
boots,  with  one  spurred  heel  resting  on  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  other  on  Cape 
Clear.  He  found  that  establishment,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth  —  calculations 
on  which  he  placed  the  most  implicit  reli- 
ance— he  found  it  possessing  an  income 
of  5.000,000/.  a  year  in  England,  with 
12,000  benefices;  and  he  found  it  in  Ire- 
land, with  an  income  of  500,000?.  yearly, 
and  with  1,500  benefices.  lie  found  that  it 
had  15,000  ecclesiastics  here,  and  2,500 
in  Ireland,  and  these  having  an  income  ex- 
ceeding 6,000,000/.  a  year.  Even  that 
was  not  the  only  formidable  adversary  on 
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wbtcb  they  could  count.  There  was  the 
press  roaring  at  the  top  of  its  voice.  And 
jet  he  was  told  that  this  was  a  political 
quarrel.  It  was  no  such  thing;  it  was  a 
pecuniary  quarrel.  There  was,  then,  the 
press — the  continued  action  of  the  press 
against  them ;  not  of  all  the  press,  but  the 
majority  of  the  press.  They  found,  then, 
that  press  calling  upon  the  people,  but  the 
people  were  not  to  be  aroused  by  it.  Those 
who  stirred  were  the  clergy  and  some  of  the 
vestrymen,  the  parish  authorities,  who 
shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices ;  but  the 
great  body  of  Englishmen — the  honest  men 
who  earned  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow — the  labourers,  the  mechanics,  the 
artisans,  they  took  no  part  in  these  un- 
christian shouts.  He  gave  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  England  credit  for  the  for- 
bearance they  had  manifested  during  all 
this  excitement;  for,  in  the  whole  history 
of  modern  times,  never  had  there  been 
such  strong  appeals  made  to  the  passions  of 
the  multitude,  and  never  had  such  appeals 
been  so  miserably  responded  to  as  they 
had  been  during  the  past  three  months  in 
England.  The  honest,  hardworking  peo- 
ple saw  all  this,  they  comprehended  it;  for 
they  folded  their  arms,  and  they  said, 
"  This  is  a  Church  quarrel,  and  we  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  He  might  be 
asked  what  were  his  weapons  of  defence 
on  this  occasion  ?  The  first,  he  said,  was 
"truth** — truth  which  would  prevail  in 
the  end;  the  second  was  "justice" — a 
spirit  of  justice  which  he  trusted  to  see 
prevailing  in  a  majority  of  that  House,  and 
that  would  influence  it  in  rejecting  this 
Bill.  They  were  told  that  an  aggression 
had  been  committed  by  the  Pope,  and  he 
had  looked  to  the  dictionary  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  word.  From  the  explanation  of 
Johnson  and  Walker,  it  appeared  that  the 
meaning  of  aggression  is,  "the  beginning 
of  a  quarrel.'*  He  was  told,  his  Holiness  the 
Pope  had  begun  the  quarrel,  and  he  totally 
denied  that.  It  was  the  Established  Church 
that  began  the  quafrel.  The  Pope  did  no 
more  than  he  was  entitled  to  do  when  he 
metamorphosed  (if  he  might  use  the  phrase) 
the  vicars-apostolic  into  bishops.  But  the 
uoble  Lord  had  said  that  the  Pope  had 
given  those  bishops  "territorial  power.*' 
A  Pope  to  give  terri tonal  power  in  Eng- 
land !  Why,  they  might  os  well  say  that 
"  the  man  in  the  moon"  had  given  them 
territorial  power.  The  pettiest  of  all  living 
princes,  as  he  was  called — a  prince  sup- 
ported solely  by  French  bayonets,  was  said 
to  have  given  to  Dr.  Wiseman  territorial 


power  in  England  !  Why,  the  thing  was  so 
absurd  that  even  those  who  gave  expression 
to  it  could  not  believe  it.  Aggression,  no 
doubt,  had  been  committed,  and  he  would 
tell  them  upon  whom.  It  was  committed 
upAi  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  this  Bill  ;  and  he  would 
prove  it.  He  was  old  enough  to  re- 
collect the  period  when  those  of  his 
creed  were  struggling  for  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. He  had  spent  twenty  yean 
of  his  life  in  the  endeavour  to  break  the 
chains  which  bigotry  had  imposed  upon 
those  who  professed  the  same  creed  with 
himself.  In  1829  emancipation  had  been 
gained.  A  compact  was  then  entered  into. 
The  Bill  before  the  House  deprived  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  benefit  of  that 
compact.  The  Catholic  40«.  freeholders 
of  Ireland  had  been  disfranchised,  and 
the  qualification  raised  to  a  beneficial  in- 
terest of  10^  per  annum,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Emancipation  BilL 
The  Bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  provided  that 
no  Catholic  bishop  should  assume  the  title 
of  a  Protestant  bishop  under  a  penalty  of 
1002.,  and  no  Catholic  bishop  had  violated 
that  Act;  but  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
that,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it 
should  be  penal  for  a  Catholic  bishop  to 
call  himself  bishop  of  any  place  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  He  called  this  new 
penalty  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  compact. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  said  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Catholic  bishops,  Drs.  M*Hale  and  Cullen, 
imitated  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Ca- 
tholic bishops  in  1829.  Why,  in  1829, 
tho  Catholic  bishops  received  privileges; 
and  now,  he  asked  the  noble  Lord  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  did  they  expect  the 
Catholic  bishops  to  be  thankful  when  they 
received,  not  privileges,  but  penalties? 
The  noble  Lord  next  said  that  what  he 
proposed  was  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  united  kingdom,  but  par- 
ticularly for  the  benefit  and  as  an  especial 
compliment  to  the  Catholics  themselves. 
As  a  Catholic  he  begged  to  decline  the 
compliment.  The  hon.  Member  for  Nor- 
wich (Mr.  Pete)  said  they  had  several  Ca- 
tholics of  distinction  with  them,  and  refer- 
red to  the  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
of  Lord  Camoys,  and  of  Lord  Beaumont. 
Now,  no  man  respected  rank  and  station 
more  than  he  did;  but  in  matters  of  religion 
it  was  not  an  opinion  that  would  influence 
his  judgment.  He  quite  respected  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment  on  political  questions.    He  found 
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no  fault  with  it,  but  he  would  not   be 
guided  by  it;  as  he  would  not  be  governed 
by  the  opinions  of  Lord  Camoys;  whilst 
there  was   no  one  of  the  Catholic  Peers 
from  whose  sentiments  on  spiritual  ques- 
tions he  was  more  disposed  at  all  times 
to    dissent    than    those    of    Lord    Beau- 
mont.    But  then  there  was  another  and 
a  high   authority — the  hon.   and  learned 
Member  for  Youghal,  who  had  told  the 
House  that  there  were  two   descriptions 
of  Catholics — a  Catholic  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,   and  a  Catholic   of  the  Court  of 
Rome.    Now,  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had  been 
educated  from  his  infancy  as  a  Catholic — 
he   was  not,  like  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  a  convert;  but  this  he  must 
■ay  that  until  he  was  informed  by  his  hon. 
and  learued  Friend,  he  did  not  know  that 
the  word  '*  Catholic  *'  could  be  split  up  in 
the  manner  he  had  divided  it.     This,  how- 
ever, he  must  say,  that  if  there  were,  as 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said,  two  sec- 
tions of  Catholics,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  the  only  man  he  knew  who 
belonged  to  both.      The  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  said  he  was  *'  a  Catholic  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;*'  and  he  could  not  deny 
that  he  was  "  a  Catholic  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,"   for  the  late  Pope  Gregory,   as 
a  temporal   Prince,   had  conferred   upon 
him  the  order  of  St.  Gregory,  and  there- 
fore   his    hon.    and    learned    Friend   was 
by  his  right  style  and  title,  "  Sir  Chis- 
bolm    Anstey,    Member    for    Youghal.'' 
The  only  man  in  that  House,  then,  who 
belonged   to   the   two   sections,    was   the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  himself,  who  in 
drawing  a  distinction  gave  a  definition  of 
his  own  greatness.      His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend   was   a  black-letter  lawyer.      He 
had  quoted  bad  law  and  was  praised  for 
it;    he  had  said  that  if  they  allowed  the 
hierarchy  to   be   established,  they  would 
administer  the  old   canon   law;    now,  he 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  was  no  lawyer,  but  he  chal- 
lenged his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  prove 
his  assertion.     He  totally  denied  that  the 
Catholic  bishops  could  have  more  power 
over  the  Catholic  charities  than  they  had 
as  vicars-apostolic.     But  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  been  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Gregory,  ho  would  ask 
him  what  services  he  had  performed  for 
the   Pope   to   obtain  that  honour?      He 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  had  been  asked  to  state 
what   those  services  were.     He   declined 
doing  so  for  the  present,  as  he  thought  the 
explanation  as  to  the  facts  would  come 
much  better  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Gentleman   himself.     No  one— especially 
no  Irishman — could  refer  to  the  question, 
without  referring  to  the  memorable  letter 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. He  had  a  double  reason  for  referring 
to  that  letter — first,  because  it  had  caused 
him  some  astonishment  when  he  read  the 
terms,  certainly  not  very  complimentary, 
in  which  the  noble  noble  Lord  referred  to 
his  (Mr.  Reynolds')  creed.      The  second, 
why  he  referred  to  the  letter  was,  because 
it  had  occasioned  him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  some 
pecuniary  loss.     Ever  since  he  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  had 
given  his  invariable  and  steady  support  to 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  least  so  far  as  the  doing  so  was 
consistent  with  the  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment.    Shortly  after  the   publication  of 
that  celebrated  letter  he   had  met  with 
one  of  his  constituents,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  that  which  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing — that 
of  "  betting."     His  friend   said   to  him, 
"  Well,  Mr.  Reynolds,  did  you  see  the 
letter  of  your  champion.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell?"    He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  said  he  had 
seen  a  letter  with  the  noble  Lord's  name 
to  it,  but  that  it  was  a  hoax,  and  not  genu- 
ine; he  said  he  never  could  have  written  a 
letter  like  that,  and  his  friend  said  he  would 
bet  him  a  sovereign  that  he  had  written  it. 
•*  Done,"  said  he  (Mr.  Reynolds).     It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  tell  the  House  that 
he  was  done.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (the  Member  for  the  city  of  Lim- 
erick) had  stated  his  belief  that  the  Bill 
proposed  to  be  brought  in  reminded  him  of 
the  "mountain  in  labour,"  that  it  was  a 
paltry  and  inefficient  measure.     Now,  he 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  totally  differed  with   the 
hon.    Gentleman    (Mr.   John   O'Connell), 
and  he  believed  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  First  Minister  was  most  insulting  and 
ungenerously  oppressive  to  the  Catholics 
of  the  united  kingdom.     There  was  not 
throughout    all    England    a    more    zeal- 
ous Catholic  than  himself,  and  he  would 
therefore   suppose  that  the  noble  Lord's 
letter,   and   still    more    his    speech,   had 
warned  them  against  any  increase  of  the 
Pope's  power.     In  that  speech  the  noble 
Lord  had  asserted  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  all   ecclesiastical    communities    to   en- 
croach upon  the  temporal  authorities.     If 
it   was    the    case    with    most    ecclesias- 
tical  communities,  it  was,  as  the   noble 
Lord  had  stated,  peculiarly  the  case  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  which  he  (Mr. 
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Reynolds)  belonged.  There  was  not  a 
Protestant  inside  that  House,  or  outside 
of  it,  who  was  more  opposed  to  that  en- 
croachment than  himself.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  nothing  that  damnged  religion 
more  than  its  connexion  with  the  State. 
He  might  say  there  was  nothing  that  he 
regretted  more,  and  he  could  assert  that 
he  wished  from  his  heart  that  the  Pope  was 
not  a  temporal  Prince.  It  was  the  con- 
nexion of  his  own  creed  with  the  State 
which  had  damaged  it  through  all  time. 
When  they  came  across  the  Channel,  the 
case  was  very  different.  In  England  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  did  not  consti- 
tute more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Ireland  the 
Catholics  were  90  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  England,  for  more  than  300 
years  —  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  had 
been  all  but  dissolved.  In  Ireland  tho 
chain  of  the  Apostolical  descent  had  re- 
mained unbroken  from  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick  to  the  present  time.  That  Aposto- 
lical succession,  or  successions  it  might  be 
called,  was  one  of  the  tests  by  which  a 
true  religion  was  to  be  ascertained.  In 
Ireland  the  Prote<»tant  Church  was  in  a 
wealthy  state,  and  its  supporters  were  few. 
In  England  they  had  6,000,000?.  a  year, 
to  support  the  Establishment,  and  16,000 
clergymen  to  fulfil  its  offices.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  there  should  be  such  a  ()iscre- 
pancy  between  the  two  Churches  ?  The 
noble  Lord  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
had  said,  that  he  desired  that  the  title  of 
bishops  should  not  have  been  assumed 
from  dioceses  in  England  in  place  of  that 
of  vicars- apostolic;  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kenj  (Mr.  M.  J.  O'Connell)  had 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
He,  for  his  own  part,  desired  no  such 
thing.  The  noble  Lord  had  told  them 
that  calling  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  **  his  Grace  '*  was  a  mistake  of 
the  Chamberlain;  but  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
could  tell  them  a  very  different  story.  They 
all  recollected  the  period  of  1821,  when 
George  IV.  visited  Dublin.  At  that  time 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  Prime  Minister, 
and  George  IV.  was  accompanied  by  his 
Lordship  and  the  great  officers  of  State, 
amongst  whom  was  Viscount  Sidmouth, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, who  wrote  a  letter  under  the 
authority  of  the  King  to  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  Ireland,  ad- 
dressing them  by  their  titlef ;  and  tbey  were 


received  at  Court  in  the  capacity  of  bishops 
and  archbishops.  They  were  addressed  as 
*•  my  Lords,**  and  they  received  the  position 
which  their  rank  entitled  them  to.  Now, 
that  was  eight  years  before  emancipation; 
and  yet  they  were  told,  because  the  same 
thing  had  been  done  in  1850,  that  it  was 
a  mistake  of  the  Chamberlain.  Within 
the  last  week  he  had  the  honour  of  attend- 
ing the  levee  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
he  found  that  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  attended  the  levee.  He  was  received 
in  his  official  capacity,  and  he  got  his  poai- 
tion,  which  was  higher  than  some  Protes- 
tant bishops,  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster.  Last  Saturday  week 
he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had  the  honour  of  par- 
taking of  the  hospitality  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  amongst  the  company 
whom  he  met  at  the  Viceregal  table  were 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  and  the  Catho* 
lie  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Perhaps  that 
would  be  called  a  Papal  aggression.  If 
a  stronger  had  come  in  at  the  time,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  discover  from 
the  manner  of  the  two  dignitaries  that 
there  was  the  least  jealousy  between  them, 
so  much  was  it  *'your  Grace  "  here,  and 
**  your  Grace  **  there.  All  was  courtesy 
and  apparent  equality  with  the  Viceroy; 
and  no  one  was  more  remarkable  for 
courtesy  than  his  Lordship,  and  he  treated 
the  two  dignitaries  just  as  if  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  Papal  aggression.  Now 
if  such  scenes  as  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
Queen's  Court  in  England,  it  would  be  said 
that  the  whole  Court  was  about  to  turn  Ca- 
tholic. But  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  stated  that  this  mea- 
sure was  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Catho- 
lics. Now  let  him  take  the  whole  of  the 
Catholics  of  England,  deducting  from  them 
those  who  were  presentable,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Beau- 
mont, and  some  few  others  to  whom  the  noble 
Lord  referred  the  other  night,  and  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  whole  of  them  in 
opinion  were  hostile  and  in  oppostion  to 
this  Act.  He  called  it  an  Algcrine  Act, 
but  others  seemed  to  have  formed  very 
various  notions  of  it.  The  hon.  Baronet 
tho  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
said  it  was  not  severe  enough;  while  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Kent,  referring  to 
the  noble  Lord's  letter,  said  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  follow  it  up  in  his  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  Limerick 
(Mr.  John  O'Connell)  considered  the  mea- 
sure was  not  only  inefficient,  but  abso- 
lutely contemptible.     But  he  (Mr.   Rey- 
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nolds)  believed  it  was  neither  inefficient 
nor  contemptible.  He  believed  the  Bill 
was  a  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  and 
that  it  would  inflict  a  deep  wound  upon 
the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  He  believed,  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  to  whom,  as 
an  Irish  Catholic  Member,  he  felt  thankful, 
that  it  was  a  step  backwards,  and  that  it 
had  been  forced  upon  the  House  by  a 
cabal  which  should  not  have  been  noticed. 
With  regard  to  this  measure,  the  people 
had  been  so  blindfolded,  misled,  and  de- 
ceived by  the  agitators  of  the  press,  and 
by  the  agitators  outside  of  the  press,  that 
many  independent  Members  of  that  House 
would  be  compelled  to  vote  for  this  Bill, 
because  they  would  run  the  risk  of  losing 
their  seats  if  they  voted  against  it.  He 
knew  that  that  was  the  fact,  and  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  not  to  estimate  the  opin- 
ions of  the  House  by  the  number  of  votes 
lie  might  receive.  He  had  hoped  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  all  sects  of 
Dissenters,  would  be  allowed  to  live  toge- 
ther in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  Chris- 
tian charity;  and  he  feared  that  the  recent 
agitation  was  calculated  to  diminish  the 
hopes  of  so  favourable  a  result.  In  Ireland 
he  saw  nothing  in  prospect  but  discord 
and  disunion ;  and  he  feared  it  would  take 
many  years  to  restore  society  to  its  former 
happy  state.  When  he  had  come  to  that 
House  he  expected  that  his  duties  would 
be  of  a  different  nature — that  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  window  duties,  the  repeal  of  a  portion 
of  the  malt  tax,  which  would  relievo  the 
people  from  a  heavy  burden,  and  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  by  the  Ministers  to 
record  his  vote  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  knowledge — the  tax  upon  paper. 
He  hoped  he  would  have  heard  the  noble 
Lord  announcing  some  measure  which 
would  guarantee  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
a  tenant  right.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
found  the  House  now  sitting  five  days  en- 
gaged in  the  mischievous,  absurd,  and 
puerile  task  of  discussing  what  was  called 
the  Popish  aggression  and  Protestant 
ascendancy  in  Church  and  State.  They 
appeared  to  have  no  room  for  any  other 
question.  He,  for  one,  was  determined  to 
offer  the  Bill  every  opposition  in  his  power 
in  all  its  stages.  If  it  passed — and  he 
would  venture  to  prophecy  that  it  would  pass 
in  some  shape — it  would  be  a  dead  letter. 
He  defied  any  Government  to  enforce  its 
provisions;  and  if  the  hon.  Gentlemen  over 
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the  way  assumed  seats  upon  the  Treasury 
benches,  he  would  defy  them  to  carry  out 
any  law  containing  penal  enactments 
against  the  religion  he  professed,  which 
was  above  and  before  all  their  powers  of 
petty  bigoted  legislation  in  his  coun- 
try. Irelaud  was  always  a  Catholic  coun- 
try. What  did  she  care  about  their 
Acts  of  Parliament?  The  safeguard  of 
Ireland  was  in  the  purity  of  her  doctrines 
and  her  poverty.  The  Catholic  religion 
in  Ireland  was  not  "  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,'*  and  did  not  **fare  sumptu- 
ously every  day."  It  was  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  and  he  hoped  it  would  con- 
tinue so.  [Laughter,^  He  saw  that  exacted 
a  smile  from  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Napier),  and,  among  others,  from  his 
hon.  Friend  the  hon.  and  leanied  Member  for 
the  University  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity.  But  he  must  know  that  there 
were  m  Ireland  7.000,000  of  Catholics 
supporting,  by  voluntary  contributions, 
3,500  clergy  of  the  secular  and  regular 
orders,  that  cost  the  State  nothing;  and 
he  might  add,  that  many  of  the  dignitaries 
of  that  Church  during  tho  last  four  years 
were  often  in  want  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  Rather  than  ask  or  receive 
any  money  from  the  State,  those  men 
would  be  content  to  remain  in  their 
present  state  of  apostolic  poverty.  Why, 
it  is  not  long  since  the  Protestant  rector 
of  a  parish  in  Dublin  (S.S.  Michael 
and  John),  seized  the  furniture  of  a  Ca- 
tholic priest  for  ministers'  money  ;  and 
that  in  a  city  of  which  four-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Catholics,  and  who 
paid  13,000?.  or  14,000?.  per  annum  min- 
isters* money,  besides  supporting  their 
own  priests.  When  ho  had  spoken  of  the 
enormous  temporalities  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  was  laughed  at.  They  told 
him  the  Irish  Church  was  linked  with  tho 
English  Church,  that  they  had  attached 
their  little  cock^boat  to  the  English  man- 
of-war,  and  would  sink  or  swim  with  them. 
He  complained  of  the  uses  to  which  these 
revenues  were  sometimes  applied — there 
were  effigies  of  the  Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinal carried  through  the  streets.  He  was 
surprised  they  did  not  bum  the  Cardinal, 
but  they  did  not  do  the  thing  con  amore^ 
they  were  well  paid  for  it;  for  he  might 
mention  to  the  House,  in  strict  confi- 
dence, that  a  considerable  sum  from  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  was  furnished  to 
purchase  the  combustible  motcrials.  He 
would  seriously  address  a  word  to  the 
thinking  and  educated  people — the  bone 
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and  sinew  of  the  country.  He  said  that  they 
paid  taxes  to  support  the  bishops — that  a 
portion  of  them  rallied  round  the  clergy  on 
this  late  occasion:  but  he  would  ask  them, 
what  had  that  Church  done  for  them? 
Had  they  enlarged  their  civil  rights,  or 
were  they  the  advocates  for  taking  off  the 


on  knowledge  ?     Had  they  joined  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  in  carrying   out 
his  plan  of  financial  reform  ?    He  ventured 
to   say,  if  the  question  was   put   to  the 
greater  portion  of  those  who  had  set  the 
brutal  and  unchristian  howl  agoing,  that 
the  answer  would  be  in  the  negative — that 
they  would  vote  against  every  one  of  them. 
He  was    told    that  some    Catholics   and 
Irish  Liberals  who   represented   Catholic 
constituencies    would   vote   for  this   Bill. 
He  could  very  well  understand  a  Catholic 
in  o£Sce  voting  for  the  measure ;  for  he 
must  cither  do  that  or  resign.     The  men 
were  silent  that   ought  to   speak.       The 
disease  that  often  afflicted  Members  on  the 
Treasury  bench  prevailed  still — he  meant 
lucrative  taciturnity.     But  he  would   re- 
mind some  hon.   Members,  both  Catholic 
and   Protestant,    that    a  day   of  reckon- 
ing was  coming.      The  people  would  one 
day  ask  them,  "  Did  we  send   you  into 
the  House  of  Commons   to  vote  for   the 
enactment  of  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics  ?     Did  we   send   you   there   to 
pass  a  law  by  which  the  gift  of  property 
by  a  dying  man,  if  made  to  the  Most  Re- 
verend Daniel  Murray,  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  would  be  frustrated  ?"   He  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  trusted  that  this  Bill  would  not 
pass  ;  and  he  had  to  express  his  deep  re- 
gret that  the  noble  Lord  had  taken  charge 
of  such  a  measure  ;  and,  giving  the  noble 
Lord  credit  for  a  sincere  anxiety  to  main- 
tain unimpaired  the  great  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
believed  and   declared    that  the  Bill,   if 
passed  into  a  law,  would  be  perfectly  in- 
consistent and  irreconcilable  with  existing 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  render  it  impos- 
sible for  a  Catholic  bishop  to  discharge  his 
ecclesiastical  functions  without    violating 
the  law.     Suppose  the  hon.   Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  helped  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministration —  and  more  unlikely   things 
had  come  to  pass;  and  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
would  say,  that  he  had  found   the   hon. 
Member  liberal  on  many  points,  which  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  his  antecedents 
were  liberal — might  not  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  say,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  Gospel  preached  among 
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the  benighted  Irish,  and  appropriate  money 
left  for  Catholic  or  charitable  purposes  to 
that  object  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  refeiTcd 
to  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
office;  but  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would  remind 
him  and  the  House  that  it  was  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule,  that  Roman  Catho- 


malt  tax,  or  the  window  duty,  or  the  taxes   lies  were  promoted  to  places.     He  would 


refer  the  noble  Lord  to  the  law  courts  in 
the   city  of  Dublin.     What  did  he  find 
there  ?     The  number  of  Protestant  officers 
employed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ire- 
land  was  57,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
their  salaries  was  56,000Z.  a  year.     The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  employed  was 
only  16,  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries 
4,0002.  per  annum.     In   the  law  courts 
there  were  56  Protestant  officers  and  9 
Protestant  judges,  whose  aggregate  sala- 
ries were  54,7192.  15s,  lOd.  ;  there  were 
three  Catholic  judges  and  17  Catholic  of- 
ficers, whose  salaries  amounted  to  16,7572. 
3s,  Sd,     What,   then,   came   of  the  fine 
promises  of  the   promotion  of  Catholics, 
when  such  was  the  state  of  things  twenty 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  ?     In  the  household  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  he  found  the  propor- 
tion was  the  same;  and  the  principle  was 
carried  out  to   the   same,  or  even  to  a 
greater,  extent,  in  the  Excise,  Customs, 
Post  Office,  and  other  public  institutions. 
Nine-tenths   of  all  places  of  honour  and 
emolument   were  given  to   the   dominant 
party.     They  were  now  told  that  the  Irish 
bishops  were  not  to  have  titles  of  Irish 
sees — they  might  take  their  titles  from  . 
the  moon,  or  any  other  place  they  liked, 
but   none  belonging  to   the  land  of  their 
birth,  whose  spiritual  concerns  they  min- 
istered to.     Dr.  Cullen  had  been  branded 
the  other   night,  as   an   alien,  and   with 
having  small  sympathy  with  Irish  feelings 
and   habits;    but  he  could  tell  the   noble 
Lord  that  Archbishop   Cullen  was  bom, 
reared,  and  educated  in  Ireland,  and  was 
extensively  connected    with   the   wealthy 
middle  classes  of  that  country.     No  man 
was  more  intimately  acquainted  with,  or 
more  identified  with,  the  people  of  Ireland 
than  Dr.  Cullen.     In  the  same  way.  Dr. 
Wiseman — Cardinal  Wiseman — was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  British  subject: 
he  was  bom  of  Irish  parents  in  the  city 
of  Seville  in  Spain.     When  he  was  seven 
years  old  he  visited  Waterford,  the  native 
county  of  his  parents.    He  afterwards  went 
to   a  Catholic    college   in  the    county  of 
Durham,  and  had  been  for  the  last  twelve 
or  fourteen  years    in  London  ;    and  still 
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it  suits  the  tasto  of  some  persons  to  call 
Dr.  Wiseman  an  alien.     He  thanked  the 
House  for  its  indulgence;  he  assured  those 
from  whom  he  ditfered  that,  in  express- 
ing his  determination  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
he. was  not   actuated  hy  anj  sectarian  or 
bigoted  feelings  towards  the  members   of 
the  Protestant  Church;  many  of  his  steadiest 
and  sincerest  friends  were  members  of  that 
Church,   and  he  felt  much    pleasure  in 
stating  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  libe- 
rality of  his  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  he 
would  not  have  the  honour  of  representing 
the  city  of  Dublin  in  that  House.     He  was 
opposed,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  leviathan 
temporalities  of  the  Church,  which,  he  be- 
lieved in  his  conscience,  were  detrimental 
to  its   spiritual  progress.     He  cautioned 
the  House  and  the  First  Minister  against 
attempting   to  interfere  directly  or   indi- 
rectly with  .the  free  action  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  if 
the  House  had  taken  the  usual  and  ordinary 
course  of  allowing  the  Bill  to  be  brought 
in  80  that  the  House  might  have  seen  what 
its   provisions  were,   he  should  not  have 
thought  it  his  duty  to  trouble  them  with 
any  observations  on  the  present  occasion. 
But  as  the  House  had  been  occupied  one 
long  night,  and  probably  might  continue 
some  time  longer,  discussing  the  provisions 
of  a  Bill  about  to  be  introduced,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  knowledge  of  its  details — a 
species  of  ignorance  they  must  necessarily 
labour  under — and  as  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  observations  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  introducing  the  Bill  with  respect 
to  its  purport  and  effect  were  not  fully  un- 
derstood by  the  House,  he  was  desirous, 
with  its  permission,  of  explaining  what  was 
the  main  scope  and  effect  of  the  measure. 
as  described  by  his  noble  Friend,  in  asking 
for  leave  to  introduce  it.    Before  he  did  so, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  to 
call  its  attention  to  what  the  offences  were 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  Bill  to  meet. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year  the  offence 
against  which  the  measure  was  aimed  oc- 
curred in  the  introduction  of  a  bull,  by 
which  certain  persons  were  entitled  by  the 
Court  of  Rome,  or  the  Pope  af  Rome,  to 
assume  for  themselves  certain  ecclesiastical 
titles,  as  being  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
of  certain  territorial  sees  and  dioceses,  de- 
6ned  by  certain  territorial  limits  throughout 
England  and  Wales.     That  was  the  whole 
extent  of  the  offence;  the  consequences  of 
it  would  have  to  be  regarded  and  dealt 
with  by  the  House;  but  they  derived  solely 
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from   the   circumstance   that   those  titles 
were  to  be  assumed,  or  authorised  to  be 
assumed,    as  of  certain  territorially    par- 
titioned    sees    and    dioceses   existing    in 
this  country.     It  was  held  to  be  a  sound 
and  safe  maxim  in  politics,  and  it  was  one 
in  which  he  agreed,  that  they  should  not 
introduce  or  attempt  to  introduce  a  remedy 
more  extensive  than  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  evil  which  was  complained  of;  and  he 
thought,  therefore,  if  they  could  introduce  a 
measure  which  should  effectually  prevent 
persons  holding  those  sees,  and  from  using 
the  titles  of  bishops  and  archbishops  duly 
appointed  to  these  pretended  dioceses  in 
England,  then  the  real  object  sought  would 
de  accomplished,  and  they  need  not  legis- 
late beyond  the  occasion,  or  seek  to  provide 
against   possible  evils   that  had   not  yet 
arisen.      Now,   he  believed  the   proposed 
Bill  would,  in  fact,  effectually  prevent  the 
evils  which  had  been  complained  of.    That 
such  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  there  was 
no  question,  and  that  it  had  been  framed 
with  considerable  care  to  meet  that  object 
he  was  well  assured — it  would  be  for  the 
House  to  consider  with  what  success.    Be- 
fore he  proceeded  further,  would  they  allow 
him  to  observe  how  important  it  was  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  different 
branches  of  offences  committed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bull.  Oneportio!)  of  it — a  very 
large  portion  of  it — was  what  he  conceived, 
and  justly  conceived,  to  be  the  insult  inflicted 
on   the  country — another  was  the  injury 
inflicted  on  a  certain  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country.      But  these  two  things 
were  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct.  They 
had  this  fact,  that  the  insult  offered  to  the 
country  by  a  foreign  Power  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bull  in  which  it  professed  to 
govern  the  country  by  its  own  immediate 
dependants,   had  produced,    he  believed, 
undue  ideas  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  bull. 
These  two  things,  could,  with  difficulty,  be 
separated  in  the  public  mind,  and  great 
desire  for  legislation  had  arisen  not  merely 
from  the  injury  that  was  suspected  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
bull,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
insult  that  was  believed  to  have  been  offered 
to   the    Queen   and   the  country.      With 
regard  to  the  insult  that  had  been  offered 
to  the  country,  it  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  say  anything.  The  expression  of  opinion 
and  feeling  by  the  country  and   by   the 
House,  were  in  themselves  amply  sufficient 
to  repel,  in  the  most  proper  and  defined 
manner,   any   insult  offered  by  a  foreign 
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Power.  With  respect  to  the  injury,  it 
affected,  undoubtedly,  the  Ronian  Catholic 
branch  of  the  community,  but  that  injury 
was  of  a  twofold  character — one  of  which 
was  spiritual,  and  the  other  temporal.  He 
apprehended  that  they  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  spiritual  effects  of  the 
introduction  of  the  bull;  and  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  separate  them  completely,  there 
was  no  question  whatever  that  with  respect 
to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  consequences 
of  the  introduction  of  the  bull,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  these  titles  thereupon,  it  would 
be  fitting  for  them  to  do  so,  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  insult  that  had  been  offered 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country. 
It  was  said  that  the  effect  of  the  bull  in 
temporal  matters  would  be  to  this  extent — 
that  it  would  give  to  the  persons  assuming 
the  titles  of  archbishops  or  bishops  parti- 
cular ecclesiastical  dioceses,  a  power  of 
dealing  with,  and  apportioning,  and  ap- 
pointing in  matters  relating  to  religious 
endowments  made  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion;  that  it  enabled  them  to 
deal  with  property  given  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  various  classes  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
a  different  and  more  extensive  manner 
than  they  could  before;  and  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  give  to  those  prelates  a  power 
which  was  not  intended  to  be  given  to  them 
by  the  persons  who  endowed  or  founded 
those  institutions.  With  respect  to  the 
spiritual  power,  he  had  not  heard  or  seen 
it  suggested  in  any  publication  that  there 
was  any  specific  spiritual  power  that  might 
be  enforced  or  directed  by  the  bishops 
of  these  dioceses  distinct  or  different 
from  that  which  might  be  enforced  by 
bishops  acting  merely  as  yicars-apostolic, 
or  as  bishops  in  partihtts,  or  anything  to 
show  their  spiritual  power  was  not  as  great 
in  one  case  as  the  other: — but,  with  re- 
spect to  temporal  power  it  was  not  so. 
He  apprehended  that  it  was  of  importance 
that  they  should  stop  any  assumption  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  persons  professing, 
as  the  bishops  must  under  the  canon  law, 
to  bo  entirely  dependent  on  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  in  dealing  with  the  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  British  subjects  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent and  inconsistent  with  that  which 
had  hitherto  obtained ;  and  he  appre- 
hended that  if  it  was  not  dealt  with  now, 
the  difficulty  undoubtedly  would  arise  when 
the  question  originating  from  these  ap- 
pointments came  to  be  adjudicated  upon 
by  the  courts  of  law ;  because  the  courts 
of  law,  taking  cognisance  of  any  species  of 


endowments,  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as 
others,  would  treat  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment of  those  persons  connected  with  the 
trusts  and  endowments  as  mere  facts  to  be 
ascertained,  and  refer  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  know  under 
what  rights  these  persons  had  been,  or 
ought  to  be,  appointed.  Now  the  Bill,  as 
stated  by  his  noble  Friend  the  First  Lord 
or  the  Treasury,  did  in  the  first  instance 
propose  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  10  Geo.  IV., 
which  imposed  a  penalty  of  100^.  for  any 
offence  in  case  of  any  prelate  assuming  the 
tites  of  any  existing  see  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom — that  penalty  of  100?. 
to  be  enforced  for  every  offence,  but  only 
to  be  sued  for  by  the  Attorney  General. 
These  were  the  provisions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act.  The  Bill  now  sought 
to  be  introduced  by  the  First  Minister* 
extended  the  clause  to  cases  of  the  as- 
sumption pf  any  titles  whatever,  from  any 
city,  place,  territory,  or  district  whatever 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  If  that  had 
been  found  to  be  effectual — a  matter  upon 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  express  an 
opinion — under  the  Catholic  Relief  Act,  in 
preventing  the  assumption  of  titles  of  ex- 
isting sees,  it  might  equally  be  expected 
that  a  clause  of  a  similar  description  would 
be  found  to  be  similarly  effectual  for  pre- 
venting the  assumption  of  titles  from  all 
places  within  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
it  did  not  stop  there  ;  because,  undoubt- 
edly, it  had  been  asserted  in  speeches  that 
had  been  made  with  reference  to  this 
question,  that  in  several  instances,  in  va- 
rious instances  which  were  cited,  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland  had  assumed 
the  titles  of  existing  sees.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  desirable  not  to  stop  there, 
but  to  go  still  further,  and  endeavour  to 
carry  into  effect  the  prohibition  of  the  as- 
sumption of  titles  of  that  description,  by 
making  any  act  done  by  any  persons  hold- 
ing sees  with  titles  of  that  description,  and 
done  in  the  character  of  such  bishop  or 
archbishop,  absolutely  null  and  void  ;  and 
also  to  prevent  any  other  person  from 
giving  them  that  character  or  title.  If 
they  effectually  met  these  objects,  and 
introduced  clauses  that  would  produce 
these  results,  they  would,  he  apprehended, 
do  that  which  was  solely  what  the  House 
intended  —  namely,  put  a  stop  to  the 
particular  thing  of  which  it  complained. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  any  clause  pro- 
viding that  any  act  done,  or  any  deed  or 
instrument  or  writing  made,   by  persons 
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assuming  such  titles,  should  be  null  and 
void — would  have  the  effect  of  completely 
paralysing,   with   respect  to  all  temporal 
matters,  the  power  of  the  persons  taking 
or  assuming  these  particular  titles — that 
it  would  not  bo  possible  for  them  to  do 
anything  which  would  be  effectual  in   a 
court  of  justice  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
religious  or  charitable  trusts  or  uses  ;  be- 
cause, as  the  Act  of  Parliament  declared 
any  act  done  or  deed  made  by  such  persons 
void — those  acts  or  proceedings  could  not 
be  given  in  evidence,  or  proved  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  parties  in  the  quality 
of  bishops   or    archbishops    to   do    that, 
which,  being  done  in  any  other  character, 
might  be  a  perfectly  valid  and  legal  act. 
In  addition  to  that,  they  proposed  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  other  persons  giving 
these  bishops  of  pretended  sees  titles  from 
any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
they  proposed  to  enact  by  other  clauses, 
that  it  should  not  bo  lawful  for  any  person 
to  endow,  or  to  give  any  sum  of  money  for 
the  maintenance  or  support  of  such  dio- 
ceses or  sees,  or  for  the  support  or  endow- 
ment or  maintenance  of  any  persons  per- 
forming ecclesiastical  functions  in  respect 
to  such  sees,  with  words  sufficiently  large 
to  provide  against  any  evasion  of  these 
provisions.     In  addition  to  that,  the  Bill 
would  say  that  every  gift,  bequest,  or  pre- 
ferment of  real  or  personal  property,  given 
by  any  person  to  any  of  these  bishops  by 
the  title  of  any  of  the  sees  or  dioceses 
over  which  it  was  assumed  they  presided, 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  that 
the  Crown  shall  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  it 
in  such  manner  as  it  might  think  fit.    The 
effect  of  that  would  be,  as  the  House  would 
observe,  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
person  intending  to  leave  property  for  any 
charitable  purposes,  of  which  the  bishop  or 
archbishop  of  the  pretended  diocese  was  to 
be  the  administrator,  to  give  it  to  him  b}- 
the  name,  or  with  reference  to  the  name 
of  his  diocese.     Undoubtedly  it  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  bequests 
being  made  by  Roman  Catholics  for  chari- 
table purposes.    The  only  thing  they  must 
do  is  to  give  it,  suppose  to  Dr.  Wiseman, 
by  that  name  by  which  he  was  obviously 
known,  and  not  by  that  of  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.     If  the  property  were   be- 
queathed to  him  by  the  latter  name,  the 
act  was  simply  and  absolutely  void,  and 
the  money  might  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Crown.     The  House  would   see  the   dis- 
tinction  thus  intended   to  be  laid  down. 
If  the  property  be  of  the  character  of  a 
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beneficial  interest,*  it  might  be  properly 
and  usefully   given   by  the  name  of  the 
person  who  was  intended  to  receive  it ; 
but  if  it  be  given  for  charitable  objects,  or 
for  the  support  of  the  particular  diocese,  it 
could  not  be  given   successfully   to   him 
except  in   some   such  name   as  supposes 
succession  in  a  certain  corporate  character. 
If  the  property  be  given,  as  several  be- 
quests had  been  made,  to  the  vicars-apos- 
tolic for  the  time  being,  the  gifts  might 
then  be  good  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
the   courts  of  law  might  enforce  them. 
The  framers  of  the  Bill  had  also  endea- 
voured to  prevent  in  any  way  all  evasions 
of  the  Bill  from  the  bequest  being  given  to 
any  person  in  connexion  with  the  bishop, 
or  by  reference  to  any  particular  see,  or  to 
the  person  who  held  it,  or  any  person  ap- 
pointing to  an  office  within  it;  and,  if  any 
such  bequest  was  made,  it  would  have  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Crown,  it  not  being  pos- 
sible for  the  person  himself  to  dispose  of  it 
consistently  with  the  law.  He  would  explain 
to  the  House  how  it  was  thought  more  de- 
sirable to  declare  that  such  property  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  Crown  rather  than  to 
make  the    bequest  absolutely   void.      It 
might  so  happen  that  a  person,  not  wish- 
ing to  evade  the  law»  had  yet  in  ignorance 
of  it  given  property  to  a  certain  bishop  or 
archbishop,  in   trust  for  some   relations. 
The  Government  in  such  a  case  wished  to 
reserve  a  power  to  the  Crown  to  grant  such 
property  to  the  persons  intended.     Finally, 
it  was  proposed  that  no  evidence  given  by 
any  persons  whatever  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  shall  be  admissible  to  be 
used  against  them  for  the  enforcement  of 
any  penalties.     The  circumstance  of  being 
protected  by  the  Act  shall  not  prevent  par- 
ties from  applying  to  the  courts  of  equity 
for  the  recovery  of  any  claims.     That  was 
the  general  scope  and  object  of  the  Bill. 
It  would  effectually  prevent  persons   as- 
suming those  titles  of  which  they  com- 
plained.    It  would  effectually,  he  thought, 
prevent  the  existence  of  those  dioceses  or 
sees;  for  those  dioceses   could  not  exist, 
as  was  stated  by  Dr.  Wiseman  himself,  ex- 
cept reference  was  made  to  some  territorial 
limits  within  the  county  in  which  those  dio- 
ceses or  sees  were  established.     That  was 
an  essential  condition  to  the  existence  of 
those  dioceses.     If  it  were  otherwise,  they 
would  be  nothing  more  than  bishops  in  par- 
tihus — Bishop  of  Heliopolis,  or  any  other 
foreign  title,  exercising  episcopal  functions 
in  this  country.     The  consequences  would 
follow,  that,  according  to  canon  law,  the 
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property  bequeathed  to  the  bishop  of  a  dio- 
cese would  not  pass  to  his  successor  unless 
some  reference  was  made  in  the  bequest  to 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  over  which  he 
assumed  a  power.  It  would  not,  he  ap- 
prehended, be  such  a  case  as  had  been  al- 
luded to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield — namely,  that  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  calling  himself  Archbishop  in 
Westminster,  or  near  Westminster;  for 
that  title  would  come  as  much  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  as  the  title  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  as  proved  by  the  context. 
No  doubt,  when  Archbishop  Musgrave  sits 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  he  might  still  be 
considered  as  Archbishop  in  Westminster; 
so  also  might  there  be  many  Marquesses 
in  Westminster  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Peers;  but  still  only  one  Marquess  of 
Westminster.  If  that  which  was  express- 
ed by  the  form  of  the  words  conveying  the 
bequest  gave  him  no  authority,  but  was  evi- 
dently a  mere  colourable  evasion  in  recog- 
nising his  title,  then  in  that  case  the  mat- 
ter would  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  the  result  would  be  as  he  .had 
already  stated.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Bill  would  effectually  prevent  the  par- 
ticular mischief  or  evil  complained  of.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  said 
he  considered  that  the  Bill  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  synodal  action  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Prelates.  He  differed  from 
the  hon.  Member;  he  thought  it  would  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Bill  that 
it  would  interfere  with  this  synodical  action. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
effect  these  objects  in  the  most  quiet  man- 
ner in  which  it  could  be  done;  but  if  it 
could  be  done  effectually,  that  was  all  that 
the  House  should  seek  to  do;  and  they 
should  be  contented  if  they  made  provi- 
sions suitable  to  the  occasion  that  had 
given  rise  to  them.  It  was  true  that  the 
Bill  did  not  deal  with  every  particular 
It  did  not  deal  with  the  case  of  a 
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prelate  or  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  by  means  of  threatening  the 
terrors  of  eternal  punishment,  inducing  a 
person  to  take  any  steps  that  he  was  other- 
wise unwilling  to  accede  to,  or  thus  pre- 
venting the  individual  performing  his  civil 
duties  or  rights.  For  instance — to  illus- 
trate the  matter — it  would  be  impossible 
to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelate  who,  by  the  threats  of  eternal 
punishment,  or  the  denial  of  the  sacra- 
ments, sought  to  influence  a  man  from  en- 
listing in  the  army,  or  from  giving  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice.     It  would  not 


be  proper  to  introduce  any  provision  into 
the  Bill  that  would  probably  meet  such  a 
case.  In  the  first  place,  no  such  questions 
as  that  had  arisen,  nor  was  at  all  likely  to 
arise;  and  if  it  did,  ho  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  according  to  the  existing  laws, 
that  would  be  considered  an  offence  at 
common  law,  and  the  Courts  would  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  meet  that  difficulty. 
It  was  therefore  desirable  that  they  should 
not  attempt  to  meet  any  such  cases.  Those 
cases  in  which  persons  were  terrified  by 
their  spiritual  instructors  into  doing  some- 
thing, or  into  abstaining  from  doing  an  act 
which  otherwise  they  would  conceive  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  perform,  were  not  those 
which  legislation  could  touch,  because,  un- 
less they  came  before  the  Courts  they 
could  not  be  known;  thcv  were  cases  of 
secrecy  between  the  victim  himself  and  the 
spiritual  instructor.  To  illustrate  the  fact 
by  the  instance  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  case  of  the  Minister  of  Sardinia, 
having  been  recently  refused  the  sacra- 
ments, it  was  obvious  if  the  gentleman  had 
been  terrified  into  repentance,  and  con- 
sented to  do  that  which,  in  his  conscience, 
he  did  not  think  was  right,  he  would  have 
obtained  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  no  one  would  have  heard  anything 
about  the  matter.  But  the  fact  of  his  not 
obtaining  the  sacraments  had  made  the 
thing  notorious  from  the  feeling  that  was 
produced  thereby  amongst  his  relatives. 
This  was  a  subject  that  could  not  be  met 
by  legislation,  nor  would  it  be  expedient  to 
attempt  to  meet  it  even  if  they  thought 
they  could  succeed.  In  all  these  cases 
it  was  much  better  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  who  would  them- 
selves, he  believed,  resist  oppressions  of 
that  description,  even  if  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  this  country  were  disposed  to 
have  recourse  to  it.  He  appealed  with 
very  great  confidence  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic laity  of  this  country;  and  he  felt  that 
in  legislating  upon  a  question  of  this  char- 
acter, they  were  bound  to  consider  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  all  respects, 
with  the  one  exception  of  spiritual  matters, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  like  ourselves, 
animated  with  a  sincere  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State,  and  anxious  to  maintain 
the  well-established  order  and  institutions 
of  the  country.  He  himself  had  no  doubt 
whatever  upon  that  point;  and  when  we 
think  it  necessary  to  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure as  this,  we  consider  it  called  for  not 
as  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  Pro- 
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testant  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  only,  but 
in  his  conscience  he  believed  it  was  no  less 
essential  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  laitj  of  this  country.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  large  body  of  them  felt  in 
the  same  way,  but  he  believed  they  were 
80  much  bound  by  honour,  party  feeling, 
and  spiritual  reverence,  that  they  were  not 
able  to  express  their  sense  of  the  advan- 
tages likely  to  arise  from  the  measure. 
He  only  spoke  his  sincere  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  and  from  the  information  which  he 
had  obtained  from  various  sources.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
would  be  exceedingly  glad  if  the  question 
itself  had  never  arisen.  He  must  say  that 
there  could  be  very  little  question  as  to 
whom  a  measure  of  this  description  should 
satisfy.  It  did  appear  to  him  to  be  ob- 
yious  that  it  could  not  satisfy  the  whole  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  said,  no  doubt  per- 
fectly conscientiously,  that  there  was  no 
injury  whatsoever  committed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bull ;  and  though  many  of 
them  might  think  that  the  Pope  would 
have  acted  more  properly  if  he  had  com- 
municated to  this  country  his  desire,  and 
what  his  intentions  were  in  respect  to  his 
late  proceeding,  they  will  nevertheless  be 
indisposed  to  support  such  a  Bill  as  this. 
There  was  also  a  class  of  gentlemen  who 
looked  at  the  thing  as  a  question  of  party 
politics,  and  who  would  be  induced  to  make 
a  handle  of  anything  that  would  embarrass 
the  present  Government;  some  of  whom 
will  think  the  Bill  too  strong,  and  others 
not  strong  enough  ;  but  the  very  larger 
portion  of  the  House,  he  believed,  was 
composed  of  gentlemen  who  thought  that 
something  had  been  done  which  ought  to 
be  redressed,  and  who  would  no  doubt  feel 
that  their  object  will  be  fully  attained  by 
carrying  into  law  the  measure  that  he  had 
described.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  al- 
ways professed  their  desire  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  that  they  were 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings  of  loyalty 
as  othecs  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Was 
it  not  fit  and  proper  to  pass  a  measure  of 
this  description,  by  which  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  they  were 
disposed  to  obey  a  law  which  made  it  an 
offence  by  statute  law  for  their  bishops  to 
take  those  titles  from  any  place  in  the 
united  kingdom,  or  to  administer  any  pro- 
perty by  means  or  reference  to  titles  of  this 
kind  ?  He  believed  that  the  House  would 
find  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not 
resist  it.  He  admitted  the  great  danger 
of  making  anything  like  an  approach  to  a 
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prophecy  of  this  kind,  but  he  thought  he 
was  safe  in  saying  this.  He  thought  it 
was  but  fair  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  saying  whether  they  would  not  conform 
to  the  law  that  was  now  proposed,  or  whe- 
ther they  would  act  in  utter  contempt  of 
it;  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  take  some  further  steps  in  the 
introduction  of  more  stringent  measures, 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  do  so  was  of 
the  most  simple  and  easy  kind,  so  that  an- 
other measure  might  be  introduced  that 
would  meet  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
this  people.  He  admitted  he  did  not  see 
the  necessity  for  such  an  enactment  as  he 
referred  to,  for  he  did  not  expect  that  the 
necessity  would  arise  for  another  measure 
upon  this  subject.  He  repeated  the  great 
regret  he  felt,  in  common  with  all  those 
distinguished  individuals  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  that  the  Pope  should  have  in- 
troduced so  rash  and  ill-advised  a  measure 
as  to  render  the  Bill  of  his  noble  Friend 
necessary.  He  believed  in  his  conscience 
that  the  Catholic  laity  themselves  would 
deem  this  a  measure  essential  to  the  due 
administration  of  the  law,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  themselves,  as  well  as  their  Pro- 
testant brethren,  from  the  undue  inter- 
ference in,  and  assumption  of,  temporal 
rights  and  powers  over  them  by  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy.  The  Bill  discharged  itself 
entirely  from  any  thing  relating  to  the 
spiritual  matters  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  and  it  was  most  desirable  to  maintain 
the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral character  of  the  question.  He  thought 
it  was  essential  to  deal  with  the  temporal 
rights  and  powers  imposed  upon  persons 
by  the  late  act  of  the  Pope,  bearing  in 
mind  that  by  the  effect  of  the  canon  law  the 
Roman  Catholics  considered  themselves 
solely  dependent  upon  the  See  of  Rome, 
and  not  entirely  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
particular  country  in  which  they  existed. 

Lord  ASHLEY:*  Sir,  however  desir- 
able, nay  necessary,  it  may  be  to  approach 
this  question  with  coolness  and  deliberation, 
we  must  nevertheless,  we,  at  least,  who 
entertain  a  deep  and  sincere  conviction  of 
its  importance,  approach  it  with  a  decision 
and  resolution  equal  to  the  Emergency. 
Let  us,  at  any  rate,  consider  the  issue;  it 
is  simply  this,  whether  we  shall  allow  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
seize  and  to  retain  a  position  within  these 
realms  which  they  have  never  occupied  in 
the  most  palmy  days  of  Romanism  in  this 
country,  and  which  they  do  not  now  oc- 
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€upy,  and  which  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  occupy,  in  any  continental  State  that 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Vatican. 

Now  I  must  commence  by  asserting 
that  this  is  not  a  question  merely  affecting 
the  Church  of  England — it  is  no  Bill  to 
secure  her  Establishment,  protect  her 
honour,  or  extend  her  influence;  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  question  involving  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  whole  realm, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Wes- 
leyans,  of  the  Independents,  of  every  Non- 
conformist body;  nay,  I  can  show,  even  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, of  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

And  here  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  language  and 
conduct  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Non- 
conformists, who  have  agreed  to  lay  aside 
their  various  differences  and  suspend  their 
assaults  on  the  State  Church,  as  they  term 
it,  and  make  common  cause  against  the 
common  enemy.  Certainly  1  was  much 
astonished  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  assert  that  no 
Dissenting  congregations  north  of  the  me- 
tropolis, had  taken  part  in  this  movement; 
1  recollected  instantly  a  most  remarkable 
document  called  The  Declaration  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Congregational  Denomi- 
nations in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  writ- 
ten I  should  think,  by  that  great  master 
of  the  English  language.  Dr.  Vaughan,  of 
Moss-side.  The  whole  will  repay  perusal, 
for  though  there  are  some  things  in  which 
1  cannot  concur,  it  is  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  able  statements  of  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  question  1  have  ever 
read.     I  will  give  one  extract : — 

"  In  all  this  we  see  Romanism  in  a  form  the 
most  despotic,  arrogant,  and  offensive,  strikingly 
in  contrast  to  the  more  liberal  interpretations  of 
it  80  common  among  English  Catholics  before  the 
passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act — in  a  form,  in- 
deed, which  is  so  much  after  the  pattern  of  the 
worst  times  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  as  to 
furnish  precedent  enough,  if  allowed  silently  to 
take  its  course,  for  aggressions  dangerous  alike  to 
the  British  Crown  and  to  those  liberties,  civil  and 
religious,  which  our  Protes^nt  fathers  have  be- 
queathed to  us." 

Is  not  this  an  emphatic  declaration  from 
Dissenters  living  north  of  the  metropolis  ? 
Does  not  this  prove  unmistakeably  that 
many  of  the  Nonconformists  of  the  present 
day,  inherit  the  spirit  of  their  forefathers 
in  1688  ?  And  that  they  are  no  more 
open  to  be  wheedled  by  the  soft  blandish- 
ments of  Dr.  Wiseman,  than  they  were  by 
the  smooth  words  of  James  11.,  when  he 


meditated  a  deadly  blow  against  the  ci?il 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  country  ? 

Now,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
follow  the  arguments  against  the  measure 
of  Government,  they  may  be  reduced  at 
the  most  into  two  or  three  propositions. 
First,  we  are  told  of  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  the  Power  we  are  combating;  but, 
I  reply,  is  not  **  weakness"  to  be  regarded 
as  a  relative  term  ? — may  not  the  Pope  be 
weak  himself  in  material  force,  and  yet  be 
able,  by  spiritual  influence,  to  surpass  all 
other  potentates  ?  Is  it  not  frequent  mat- 
ter of  history,  that  while  the  Pope  at 
home  was  so  insecure  as  to  be  trembling 
for  his  very  existence,  he  could  shake 
remote  kingdoms,  and  dethrone  their  mo* 
narchs  ?  He  may  not  have  a  soldier  or 
a  gun-boat,  and  yet  he  can  set  in  motion 
half  the  forces  of  Christendom  !  When  he 
was  in  his  lowest  condition  and  fleeing  for 
his  life,  could  he  not,  the  other  day,  rouse 
for  his  defence  the  armies  of  France,  and 
Naples,  and  Austria,  and  Spain  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  point;  our  conduct  is 
not  dictated  by  fear  —  England  has  not 
moved  in  this  matter  because  she  enter- 
tains the  slightest  apprehension  of  all  the 
physical,  political,  or  spiritual  forces  there 
can  be  leagued  against  her — it  is  because 
we  have  received  a  great  and  intolerable 
insult  which  must  be  repressed.  Had  this 
arrogance  been  contained  in  a  mere  edict 
or  manifesto,  it  might  have  been  passed 
over  without  any  notice;  but  it  is  an  insult 
reduced  to  practice,  one  consolidated  and 
embodied  in  the  presence  of  an  archbishop 
and  twelve  bishops,  who,  by  the  parade  of 
their  titles,  will  daily  inform  the  Queen 
that  She  is  not  the  sole  fountain  of  ho- 
nour; and  by  their  distribution  of  provinces 
and  dioceses,  give  Her  t(^  understand  that 
She  is  not  the  sole  governor  in  these  Her 
dominions. 

Next,  it  is^  urged  that  a  man  may  as- 
sume any  name  he  pleases.  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  Attorney  General  on  that  point. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  may  take  any 
name  he  fancies,  and  make  regulations  in 
that  name  to  bind  others. 

But  the  main  objection  is,  that  a  Bill 
will  be  a  restriction  on  religious  liberty, 
and  that  it  will  intrench  on  the  concessions 
made  by  the  Act  of  1829.  Now,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  for  myself,  I  am  sure  I 
may  say  for  a  vast  body  without  this 
House — of  course  I  cannot  answer  for  any 
within — I  speak  from  experience  of  meet- 
ings, correspondence,  and  private  inter- 
course, that  there  is  no  desire  whatOTei:  to 
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abate  in  the  least  the  privileges  accorded 
to  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  the  question 
is  not  whether  we  shall  take  anything  from 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  whether  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  anything  from  us; 
whether  the  late  Papal  movement  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
subjects  of  this  realm. 

We  did  not  begin  the  movement,  we  are 
not  the  aggressors.  A  foreign  potentate 
and  priest,  by  a  certain  document — whe- 
ther legal  or  illegal  I  will  not  now  pause 
to  inquire — has,  without  permission  of  our 
Sovereign,  without  any  communication 
whatever  with  the  Gov'ernment  of  this 
country,  divided  the  realm  into  provinces 
and  dioceses,  appointed  to  them  his  own 
nominees,  and  invested  them  with  terri- 
torial titles.  Now  the  advocates  of  this 
proceeding  say,  that  it  is  altogether  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1829, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  free  deve- 
lopment of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Surely,  then,  upon  this  statement  there 
arise  two  questions :  first,  is  this  proceed- 
ing necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion?  and,  secondly, 
is  it  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
Grown  and  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  all  the  people  of  this  country  ?  I  will 
not  stop  to  discuss  the  tone  and  temper  of 
the  apostolic  brief;  for  brief  it  is,  if  the 
Attorney  General,  who  called  it  a  bull, 
would  allow  himself  to  be  corrected  on 
that   point.      With    respect   to   the  first 

Proposition,  that  the  recent  act  of  the 
^ope  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  I  must 
observe  that,  looking  to  the  Act  of 
1829,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  full  right  and  pri- 
Tilege  to  develop  their  religion,  to  difi*use, 
extend,  and  promote  it  by  all  legitimate 
means  in  their  power.  I  will  even  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that,  although  their  Church 
has  been  governed  in  these  realms  for 
nearly  300  years  by  vicars-apostolic,  yet, 
episcopal  functions  being  necessary  to  the 
government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
I  believe,  as  at  present  advised,  that  they 
have  full  right  to  convert  their  vicars- 
apostolic  into  bishops.  I  know  perfectly 
well  the  detriment  we  shall  receive  from 
the  constitution  of  such  a  hierarchy  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  concessions  made  in  1829.  But 
no  one  has  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove, 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  prove,  that  territorial  titles  are  in 
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any  degree  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
episcopal  functions.  A  territorial  title  is 
a  worldly  and  material  afi'air.  The  office 
of  bishop  is  a  spiritual  concern  altogether. 
Will  any  one  venture  to  assert  that  Arch- 
bishop Wiseman  cannot  exercise,  within 
the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  him,  archi- 
episcopal  functions,  unless  he  is  called  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster?  It  is,  I  know, 
said,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  must  have  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  Granted.  Then,  why  will 
not  Dr.  Wiseman  call  himself  Archbishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Westminster  ? 
[Some  laughter.]  Let  not  hon.  Members 
who  laugh  be  in  such  a  hurry.  If  they 
will  be  patient  and  good  enough  to  give 
me  their  attention,  I  will  show  them — I 
will  not  promise  to  their  satisfaction,  but 
to  that  of  a  good  many — that  the  differ- 
ence adverted  to,  however  minute  in  ap- 
pearance, is  mighty  in  operation.  Why 
did  not  Dr.  Wiseman  call  himself  Arch- 
bishop **  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  West- 
minster,** a  title  which  would  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  discharge  his  functions,  and  yet 
assign  his  true  distinction,  and  impose  on 
him  a  just  limitation  ?  Now,  many  per- 
sons exclaim,  *'  Why  be  so  particular  about 
names — why  fight  with  a  mere  shadow  ? 
What  can  it  signify  whether  a  man  be  called 
Archbishop  in  or  of  a  particular  place  ?  Is 
a  monosyllable  to  throw  the  whole  empire 
into  confusion  V*  Yes  it  is,  and  it  ought  to 
do  so.  In  the  first  place,  the  title  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  claims  universal 
jurisdistion,  whilst  the  title  of  Archbishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Westminster, 
shows  clearly  that  it  is  a  restricted  office. 
Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  bring  forward, 
by  the  way  of  testimony  and  illustration, 
what  we  did  in  our  own  case  when  we 
thought  it  desirable  to  send  a  Protestant 
bishop  of  the  English  Church  to  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem.  We  did  not,  as  Dr. 
Wiseman  stated  in  his  pamphlet,  erect  a 
bishopric  there  ;  we  merely  sent  a  bishop 
from  this  country  to  be  resident  in  Jeru- 
salem for  Protestant  purposes ;  but  so 
careful  were  we  to  observe  the  rule  laid 
down,  that  persons  should  not  assume  ter- 
ritorial titles  and  jurisdiction  where  they 
had  no  right  to  do  so,  that,  in  the  first 
place.  Her  Majesty's  Government  obtained 
from  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  a  firman 
allowing  the  bishop  to  reside  there  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  we  took  care,  in  the 
deed  of  consecration,  to  give  him  the  title  of 
**  Alexander,  Bishop  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  resident  in  Jeru- 
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salem."  Such  was  the  caution  ohserved 
hy  us  when  wo  sent  a  hishop  to  Jerusalem. 
But  as  to  the  force  of  names  and  titles  we 
have  the  testimony  of  whole  nations,  and 
this  is  a  matter  not  to  he  lightly  thrown 
aside.  It  will  he  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  when,  in  1830,  a  revolution 
took  place  in  the  affairs  of  France,  Louis 
Philippe  was  raised  to  the  throne  ;  hut  he 
was  raised  to  it  on  this  condition,  imposed 
hy  the  whole  French  people — that  he 
should  not  he  called  King  of  France,  hut 
simply  King  of  the  French.  Have  we  not 
then  the  testimony  of  the  whole  French 
nation,  that  a  great  distinction  may  he 
involved  in  what  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  he  a  simple  difference  in  tho  form  of 
expression  ?  They  saw  that  the  name  im- 
plied feudal  and  territorial  power.  A 
similar  course  was  pursued  when  Prince 
Leopold  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Bel- 
gium. The  same  condition  was  imposed 
in  that  case,  and  he  was  called  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  not  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gian territory.  But  the  strongest  argu- 
ment of  all  is  to  he  found  in  the  estimate 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  put 
on  the  title.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  in 
their  apprehension  there  were  nothing  real 
and  solid  in  the  difference  of  the  style  of 
Archhishop  of  Westminster  and  Arch- 
hishop  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  West- 
minster, they  would  expose  themselves  to 
the  indignation  and  resentment  of  a  whole 
country,  and  to  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lative measures  to  prevent  the  assumption 
of  the  chosen  title  ?  No,  no  !  It  is  he- 
cause  they  know  that  the  name  is  of  real 
value,  that  they  insist  on  the  title  with 
unprecedented  pertinacity. 

But  here  is  the  motive — Cardinal  Wise- 
man— for  a  Cardinal  he  certainly  is — it 
heing  a  foreign  title,  and  giving  no  rank  or 
precedence  in  these  realms — in  his  famous 
Appeal,  when  defending  himself  against 
the  charge  of  ambition  for  having  assumed 
territorial  honours,  assigned  the  true  rea- 
son, and  so  important  is  the  reason  he 
assigned,  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to 
believe  he  has  heard  our  prayer,  •*  Oh 
that  my  enemy  would  write  a  hook!" 
Cardinal  Wiseman  states,  then,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  do  not  take  re- 
strictive titles  because  the  Church  of  Rome 
docs  not,  and  never  will,  allow  any  limita- 
tion to  her  jurisdiction.  And  why  will 
she  not  ?  Mark  !  for  this  reason  : — It  is 
a  well-known  tenet  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  nobody  will  deny,  that  every  baptized 
soul,  whether  baptized  by  a  layman  or  an 


ecclesiastic;  whether  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  or  out  of  it,  in  whatever  way 
baptized,  is  spiritually  subject  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  To  state,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Wiseman  is  Archbishop  only  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Westminster,  would  be  to  re- 
strict his  name  and  jurisdiction,  while  to 
designate  him  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
presei*ves  to  him  the  full  demand  of  his 
Church  to  inalienable  sovereignty.  But  it 
is  this  very  demand  which  renders  it  a 
duty  on  Protestants  to  offer  an  uncompro- 
mising and  undying  resistance.  Because 
it  is  the  well-known  policy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  everything  which  is  not  re- 
sisted, she  converts  into  a  right,  and  makes 
it  the  starting  point  for  fresh  aggrandise- 
ment, and  a  fresh  exercise  of  her  unwar- 
rantable ambition. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  second  ques- 
tion : — Is  the  Pope's  proceeding  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Wiseman  again  shall  answer, 
and  by  his  own  showing  it  shall  appear 
that  it  is  not  compatible  with  the  liberties 
of  this  realm.  Now,  observe,  Dr.  Wiseman 
admits  that  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  is  not  simply  for  dio- 
cesan purposes,  but  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  synodical  action.  I  will  not 
pause  to  show  what  may  be  the  effect 
of  synodical  action.  That  has  been  sketch- 
ed in  a  graphic  and  forcible  manner,  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
when  he  described  the  serious  and  alarm- 
ing procedure  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles. 
Now,  what  has  been  done  at  Thurles  will 
be  repeated  in  Westminster,  and  we  shall 
have  an  ecclesiastical  empire  sitting  here 
and  issuing  decrees  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  dominions. 
Stiil  that  is  not  all.  The  institution  of 
tho  hierarchy  is  required  for  synodical  ac- 
tion, but  synodical  action  is  required  for 
the  introduction  of  the  canon  law.  Those 
are  the  words  of  Dr.  Wiseman  himself. 
Have,  then,  the  House  considered  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  canon  law  ? 
Have  you  reflected  on  what  you  have 
heard  on  this  subject  from  the  lips  of 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  ? 
Have  they  not  told  you  that  it  lays  upon 
them  burdens  difficult  to  be  borne  ?  The 
House  has  already  heard  what  has  fallen 
from  one  of  its  Roman  Catholic  Members. 
They  know  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  de- 
clared that  the  Ultramontane  system 
which  the  Pope  is  labouring  to  establish 
in  England,  is  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
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tation,  and  that  Lord  Beaumont  has  avowed 
that— 

"The  Pope,  bj  hia  ill-adrised  measures,  has 
placed  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  in  a 
position  where  they  must  either  break  with  Rome, 
or  violate  their  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of 
these  realms/' 

This,  ponder  it  well,  is  the  condition  in 
which  many  Roman  Catholics,  naj,  in 
which  all  the  country  will  be  placed  hy  the 
introduction  of  this  territorial  hierarchy. 
Talk  of  synodical  action,  indeed  ;  why, 
we  do  not  allow  it  even  in  our  own  Church ; 
and  shall  we  then  he  summoned  to  allow  it 
in  a  rival  and  a  hostile  Church?  The  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  desire  equality;  now 
then  they  have  it;  hut  they  seek  also  a  su- 
premacy, and  that  they  shall  not  have.  But 
to  revert  to  the  canon  law.  Now  I  would 
not  have  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  had  it 
not  heeu  avowed  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  is  established  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  that  code  which 
will  he  binding  on  the  consciences  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  community.  Again, 
I  ask,  will  the  House  consider  whether  the 
canon  law  is  compatible  with  the  civil  law 
of  this  country — whether  it  will  not  be  the 
fate  of  those  who  obey  it  to  find  them- 
selves frequently  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
law  of  the  realm  ? 

To  show  the  character  of  the  canon 
law,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
language  of  a  great  and  impartial  autho- 
rity— one  of  the  first  historians  of  modern 
times — Mr.  Hallam.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
of  that  distinguished  writer,  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — 

"  The  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the 
temporal  power  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
key-note  which  regulates  every  passage  in  the 
eanon  law.  It  is  expressly  declared  that  subjects 
owe  no  allegiance  to  an  excommunicated  Sove- 
reign." 

I  will  not  stop  to  point  out  the  terrible 
expressions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
canon  law  with  reference  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters, because  with  them  the  House  has 
nothing  to  do;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  read  two  or  three  citations  from 
that  law,  which  Mr.  Hallam  had  appended 
to  the  chapter  of  his  book.  Here  to  begin 
with,  is  matter  for  reflection.  •*  The  laws 
of  Kings  have  not  pre-eminence  over  eccle- 
siastical laws,  but  are  subordinate  to  them.  '* 
I  pray  the  House  to  give  me  its  atten- 
tion; but  I  must  request  to  the  succeeding 
passage  the   attention   of  the  Attorney- 
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General: — The  statute  law  of  laymen,** 
says  the  code,  "  does  not  extend  to 
churches,  or  to  ecclesiastical  persons,  or 
to  their  goods,  to  their  prejudice.**  Is 
this  a  rule  to  be  lightly  passed  over  ? 
That  this  is  no  idle  declaration  is  proved 
by  the  present  conflict  between  Sardinia 
and  the  Pope.  What  has  caused  the  dis- 
cussion but  the  determination  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Government  to  set  aside  the  church 
law,  and  make  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
subject  to  the  civil  law  of  the  realm  ?  The 
statute  law  of  laymen,  why  this  is  the  law 
of  the  land  by  Queen,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  because  the  Sardinian  Minister, 
Santa  Rosa,  wished  merely  to  put  the  law 
of  bis  country  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  France  and  that  of  Austria,  he  was  de- 
prived by  the  Archbishop  of  the  last  sacra- 
ment; and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  he  would  have  been 
altogether  deprived  of  Christial  burial. 
But  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Hallam *s  citations 
from  the  canon  law  : — **  Whatever  decrees 
of  princes  are  found  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  church,  are  declared  to  be 
of  no  authority  whatever.**  **  While  a 
Sovereign  remains  excommunicated,  his 
subjects  owe  him  no  allegiance;  and,  if  he 
do  not  submit  himself  to  the  church,  his 
subjects  are  absolved  from  all  fealty  to 
him.'*  Now  comes  a  part  of  the  canon 
law  which  applies  to  all  matters  between 
man  and  man,  of  which  a  court  of  justice 
can  take  cognisance.  The  decretal  of 
Gregory  states,  **  Oaths  that  are  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  the  church  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  oaths,  but  rather 
as  perjuries.**  And  here  I  say,  let  me 
not  be  misunderstood:  I  quote  these  things, 
not  as  against  the  Roman  Catholic  body, 
but  as  against  the  power  and  action  of  the 
contemplated  hierarchy;  and  I  would  not 
have  quoted  them  at  all  bad  I  not  been 
told  that  the  canon  law  was  about  to  be 
introduced  under  cover  of  this  hierarchy, 
for  the  first  time  into  England.  In  these 
circumstances  it  behoves  us  to  know  what 
that  code  is,  and  to  ascertain,  and  speedily 
determine,  whether  it  is  compatible  with 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Now  we  must  not  be  answered  by  phrases 
about  "the  nineteenth  century,**  and  the 
"march  of  intellect.**  Is  it  not  remark- 
able that  in  this  nineteenth  century,  during 
the  march  of  intellect,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years,  when  the  greatest 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  human 
mind,  a  larger  number  of  persons  have 
gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than 
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during  the  preceding  300  years  ?  So 
little  had  the  march  of  intellect  availed  to 
stem  the  advance  of  Popery  and  error. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  picture  and 
make  the  case  our  own.  Suppose  Her 
Majesty,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Her  Protestant  subjects  residing  in  the 
Italian  States,  had  appointed  bishops  of 
Givita  Vecchia  and  Ancona,  or,  to  make 
the  case  more  in  point,  had  divided  Rome 
into  districts,  and  appointed  a  bishop  of 
Trastevere.  What  would  have  happened? 
In  such  a  case  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs would  have  been  besieged  by  protocols 
and  conferences  and  harassed  by  remon- 
strances from  the  Ministers  of  France,  of 
Austria,  and  Spain.  And  yet,  if  Her 
Majesty  had  done  that,  she  would  have 
done  no  more  than  has  been  done  in  this 
country  by  the  intolerable  ambition  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  has  re- 
ferred to  America  as  a  model  for  our  insti- 
tutions, and  said  that  there  the  Pope's 
proceedings  would  have  been  viewed  with 
indifference;  but  the  cases  of  the  two 
countries  are  not  analogous.  America  is 
a  confederation  of  States.  In  America, 
Romanism  has  never  been  established — it 
has  nothing  to  recover — no  antecedents  of 
history  on  which  to  rely — nor  is  there  in 
that  country  the  possibility  of  an  estab- 
lishment. The  Romanists  in  America  set 
to  work  very  differently.  They  do  not  put 
themselves  forward  prominently  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  they  devote  their 
energies  to  colonies  in  the  far  west,  con- 
verting and  absorbing  new  settlers  as  they 
arrive.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  Church;  on  the 
contrary,  I  regard  its  zeal  as  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, and  I  assert,  that  if  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Christendom  would  exhibit 
the  same  amount  of  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  that  the  Romanists  display 
for  the  propogation  of  their  empire,  the 
Protestant  faith  would  soon  spread  over 
the  whole  earth. 

Next,  the  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  the 
instance  of  the  Wesleyans.  How  is 
tliis  in  point  ?  Do  the  Wesleyans  owe  a 
divided  allegiance?  Have  they  joined  any 
foreign  connexion?  Do  they  issue  spiritual 
censures?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  they 
divide  and  subdivide  the  country  into  dis- 
tricts for  their  own  purposes  and  conve- 
jiience;  but  if  the  President  of  the  Confe- 
rence, having  subdivided  the  country  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Wesleyan  miniaters, 


were  to  make  known  what  he  had  done  in 
**  pastoral"  such  as  hon.  Members  had 
lately  read,  and  were  to  say  that  he 
**  governed"  the  counties  of  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Cumberland,  and  would  continue 
to  "govern"  them  as  President  of  the 
Conference,  I  really  think  that  the  next 
thing  we  should  hear  of  him  would  be  that 
he  had  been  under  the  hands  of  a  medical 
man,  and  had  been  declared  to  be  a  person 
of  unsound  mind  under  the  terms  of  the 
Lunatic  Act,  and  a  fit  and  proper  subject 
for  confinement. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this 
question  may  be  viewed;  a  very  painful 
one  it  is  true;  but  one  of  such  vital  im- 
portance that  I  cannot  in  my  conscience 
discuss  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  Papal  aggression  without 
bringing  my  views  of  it  before  the  House, 
because  I  know  that  these  are  not  only 
mine,  but  the  views  of  a  very  large  mass 
of  the  laity  of  these  realms.  Is  there  no- 
thing that  had  invited  aggression  in  the 
state  of  our  own  unhappy  divisions  ?  Is 
there  nothing  within  ourselves  that  had 
invited  the  attack  from  without  ?  When 
we  are  proceeding  to  discuss  measures  that 
shall  repel  external  aggression,  ought  wp 
not  to  examine  carefully  and  see  whether 
there  does  not  exist  among  ourselves  some- 
thing that  has  invited  the  aggression,  and 
which  will  continue  to  invite  similar  ag- 
gressions in  an  increased  and  an  increasing 
degree  ?  I  request  leave  to  read  to  the 
House  an  extract  which  I  am  sure  they 
will  find  worthy  of  their  utmost  attention. 
It  contains  the  words  of  a  person  of  great 
authority  upon  this  question — the  words 
not  of  some  Low  Churchman  attacking  the 
Tractarians — the  words,  not  of  some  man 
attached  to  the  Genevan  platform  writing 
in  bitterness  against  the  episcopate — but 
the  words  of  a  person  of  great  experience 
aud  acuteness,  who,  from  his  eagle  station, 
on  the  mountain  top,  having  abided  his 
time,  now  descends  to  seize  his  prey.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Church  of  England  he  says — 

"  It  may  seem  necessary  to  state  my  reason  for 
imagining  that  I  see  an  approximation,  not  merely 
towards  individual  Catholic  practices  or  doc- 
trines, but  towards  Catholic  union.  ...  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  read  the  works  of  the 
Oxford  divines,  and  especially  to  follow  them 
chronologically,  without  discovering  a  daily  ap- 
proach towards  our  holy  Church,  both  in  doctrine 
and  affectionate  feeling.  Our  saints,  our  Popes, 
have  become  dear  to  them  by  little  and  little  ;  our 
rites  and  ceremonies,  our  offices,  nay,  our  very 
rubrics,  are  precious  in  their  eyes  ;  far,  alas !  be- 
yond what  many  of  us  consider  them  ;  our  monaa- 
tio  institutions,  our  charitable  and  educational 
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ind  more  objects  |  would  find  among  tlie  tery  ministers  of  our 
,     .     Their  ad-  i  Q^f^  Chnrch,  admirers,  if  not  poBitivelj  ad- 
ms^i'tripring    'lerenta?  Last  year  1.800  clergymen  of  the 
in  eyerjthing  Ca-    Church  of  England,   most  of  tbein  holding 
^  benefices,  aigned  a  declaration  against  the 
Ro^al  Bupreinacy.      I  doubt  not  that  tlicy 
acted  in  full  accordance  it ith  the  dictates  of 
expr«>»ed    conscience;  but  nevertheless,  the   fact  re- 
AaglicuQ    mains,  without  abatement  or  contradiction, 
r'7«  ™' ''!i!,*',ht''"Thn«'  «nti'l^n'ts '  '■^^^  '*"*  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  which  has 
been  recognised  and  obeyed  for  300  years, 
has  at  last  been  called  in  question  by  1,800 
clergymen  who  preside  oTCr  congregations 
on  whom  they  can  inculcate  iheir  opiniona. 
['■=„'".*^i;  '  ^  ™°**  consider  this  as  a  reason  sufficient 
to  lead  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican  to 
the  belief,  that  there  exists  in  the  Church 
of  Engbnd,  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
doctrines,  tenets,  and  discipline  of  the  See 
of  Rome^     Add  to  this  the  various  prac- 
tices which  have  been  introduced  by  many 
of  the  clergy;  add  the  processions,  the  auri- 
confessions,  and  ten  thousand  other 
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provitlona,  have  beomne  more  i 
with  them  of  earnoit  rtndf.     . 

niiratioD  of  our  inititutioni  lu 
their  regret  >t  baviDg  lost  them, 
from  the  valoe  which  they  set  on  e 
tbolie." 

A  little  further  on  he  adds— 

"  That  the  feelingi  which  h»Te  bi 
in  &Toar  of  a  return  to  unity  by 
Church  are  over;  daj  widely  ipreadii 
■inkiog,    no  one   can   doubt.     ThoM  icntimf 
have  a  lileat  echo  in  hundred)  of  tympnthiiing 

bowmi There  are  many  evidencei 

wbioh  it  would  be  hardl;  proper  to  detail  [mark 

that],  that  Catholic  feelingi  bate  penstrated  dwpei 

Intii    eocietj    than  at    flrat   one  > 

Vbole  parisbei  have  received  Ihc 

it  fennenting ;  and  placei  where  it  might  leaic  be 

expected  •eem  to  have  received  it  in  more  lecret 

and  mysterioui  ways." 

Is  thero  DO  temptation  hero  ?    Is  there  no- 
tiling  to  stimulate  hope  that  these  parties    [ 
at  least,  were  friends  ?     The  writer  has 
received  impressions   too   rapidly,  but.  n 

vertbeless,  it  is  certain  that  external  ap-   "■"""  -■'■"■-•""-'"■'•  *■"-  •-■ •  '"■'"''—■"  -..■■-. 
'  .  J  I.-  1     ■  r  /     thmgs  that  approximate  so  closely  to  the 

pearances  warranted  his  cone  usion.     [An    ,     *.  C  j-    ■  i-        r  .u    d      i.     t 

*T^       ..  ,.  ,    ,,_     _^,  „  j-j  _  ,   doctnncs  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 


obtervation,  which  the  reporlert  did  not    „ 
catch,  mat  here  made  by  an  Aon.  Hember 
under  the  oppotite  gallery.]     If  the  hon. 


add  also  the  fact  that  the  Bishop 

of  London  thought  it  his  duty  to  condemn 

the  histrionic"   ceremonies    which   t 


uentleman  will  be  goou   enough  to  attenil  .■     j  ■    u-    j'        _         ■_      i  ■  u 

*    iL          J     r^L    ^      .   I    _          .u  .    practised  in  his  diocese— ceremonies  which, 
to  the  words  of  the  extract,  1  am  sure  that    '■,.,,,„„  .....     . ,.  „  .,.„  ., 


be  will  bow  his  head  ii 

learns  the  name  of  the  writer. 

thor  concludes  thus  : — 

"  By  two  wayi  the  population  of  this  •: 


I  while  they  indicate  a  panting  after  those 

"  ""^  I  of  Rome,  are,    after  all,  such  is  his  lan- 

*  I  guage,  but  a  miserable  imitation  of  them — 

sum  up  all  then,  and  can  we  avoid  the  con- 

antry  '  clnsion  that  there  is  somethin 


1  be  worked  upon  (through  iti  Established    q^q  borders  which  has  invited,   and  which 
Church)  for   it.   moral    improvement— the    rural    will  continue  tO  invite,    the    aMressionS  of 
■ncei  the  denser      .      —  ..      ..»j  '"' 

declare  my  belief  that  if 

allowed  to  continue,  there 

distant  time,  a  collision 


lul  innuence;  tue  oensor     ,      „ p„„i:« 

r  maau^turiag  districts    the  Roman  Pontiff 


through   monaitio   institudons.      Experience  — 

now  ihown  that  the  country  population  are  ready    these  things 

to  receive  without  murmuring,  indeed,  with  pies-    vlH  nriim.  nn 

sure  the  Catholic  views  propai 

and,  indeed,  even  more,   w' 

regular  parochial  instruction. 


'whTn'^u™hT  throu"*!; !  between  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  laity,  and 
,Q  II  I  should  BO  fearful  an  event  take  place,  the 


This  was  written  in  1841,  and  is  signed, 
"  Nicolas  Wisema.v,  Bishop  of  Melipot- 

Now  I  will  at  once  demand,  is  there 


thing  stated  here  U 


I  issue  cannot  be  doubtful  to  any  reflecting 
'  roind.  1  assert,  nevertheless,  that  the 
.  laity  love  their  Church,  its  doctrines,  its 
discipline,  its  parochial  system;  that  they 
,  desire  to  maintain  its   orders  of  bishop, 


there  nothing  here  to  beget  a  hope,  nay,  a 
conviction,    that,   if  the   Romish   Chi 


aggression?     Is  i  presbyter,  and  deacon,  in' all  their  efficiency 


id  oil  their  dignity;  but  they  1 
tain  it  in  purity  and  e 


ill  r 


To 


would  only  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  make  .  obtain  this  end,  they   will,   under  God' 


effort,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  these  realms  would  be  ready  to 
embrace  the  Roman  Communion? 

But  this  is  not  all:  1  wish  to  speak  with 
entire  respect  of  the  clerical  gentleman  who 
signed  the  important  document  to  which  I 
shall  refer;  but  1  must  ask  again  whether 
auch  an  act  as  this  is  not  enough  to  lead 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  the  belief  that  it 
Lord  A  Met/ 


blessing,  incur  every  hazard,  try  every 
alternative,    and   shrink  from   no   conse- 

Juences  whatever,  in  their  righteous  en- 
eavourt  to  bring  hack  the  church  that 
they  love,  still  nearer  and  nearer,  day 
by  day,  to  the  standard  of  the  glorious 
Reformation. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  would  remind  the 
Home  of  the  injaiticfl  of  esteoding  the 
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measure  to  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  the  Pope 
had  never,  as  it  was  ironically  called,  com- 
mitted any  '*  Papal  aggression**  in  that 
country.  The  penal  Act  of  the  28th  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  subsequent  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  had  never  been  extended  to 
Ireland,  where  the  hierarchy  had  been  left 
undisturbed.  He  did  not  understand  why 
they  should  punish  Ireland  for  an  offence 
which  she  had  not  committed.  When  the 
Pope  sent  over  to  England  four  vicars- 
apostolic — a  number  which  he  subsequently 
increased  to  eight — .here  was  no  outcry 
made,  and  yet  they  were  armed  with  the 
same  authorities  and  the  same  powers; 
their  names  were  only  different.  How  the 
Papal  brief  could  possibly  be  construed  into 
an  insult  against  Her  Majesty,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  Did  She  not  know  that  a 
great  poi*tion  of  Her  subjects  were  Roman 
Catholics — that  they  were  not  governed  by 
Her  as  far  as  their  spiritual  concerns?  It 
was  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  apostolic 
letter  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  ordered  the 
subdivision  of  the  country;  for  if  they  would 
refer  to  the  letter  of  the  Pope  appointing 
additional  vicars-apostolic,  they  would  find 
the  districts  laid  down  in  the  same  manner, 
districts  formerly,  dioceses  now  —  eight 
created  in  1840  —  thirteen  at  present. 
He  regarded  the  whole  of  the  present 
movement  as  an  idle  argument  about  a 
name.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  himself  admitted  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  vicars-apostolic  might 
not  take  the  names  of  bishops,  and  derive 
their  titles  from  Protestant  sees.  He 
said  so  in  1844,  when  he  called  it  "  a  most 
foolish  prohibition**  to  prevent  Catholics 
styling  themselves  by  the  name  of  their 
dioceses  ;  he  repeated  nearly  the  same  in 
1845  ;  he  did  so  again  in  1846,  when 
he  termed  the  distinction  **  puerile'*  and 
**  absurd.*'  In  addition,  we  had  the  Cha- 
ritable Bequests  Act  in  one  year,  the  Irish 
Cemeteries  Act  in  another,  then  followed 
Lord  Grey's  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Colonies,  directing  them  to  confunn  to  the 
rule  laid  down  at  home,  and  address  ^le 
Eoman  Catholic  prelates  by  their  titles; 
next  came  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  using  the  very  term  arch- 
bishop; next  came  the  order  from  the  office 
of  Her  Majesty's  Chamberlain  giving  rank 
as  well  as  title.  Thus  in  1844,  45,  46, 
47,  48,  and  49,  we  find  in  all  quarters — 
not  only  at  home  but  abroad — we  find 
this  respect  shown,  this  rank  given,  and 
these  titles  allowed.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
think,  or  they  to  think,  when  all  this  is 


reversed?  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  did  not 
surely  think  that  the  people  would  consider 
the  country  ruined  because  Cardinal  Wise- 
man had  taken  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  ;  the  army  is  not  disbanded, 
— the  navy  remains — the  taxes  are  still 
collected — and  our  revenue  is  augmented. 
The  course  which  Government  would  adopt 
would  make  us  an  object  of  contempt, 
not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  all  mankind. 
He  must  now  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
speech  made  the  other  night  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey.  Of  what 
religious  denomination  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  was,  he  did  not  know.  He  knew  only 
that  he  was  his  (Mr.  Grattan's)  represen- 
tative; but  he  certainly  would  never 
vote  for  him  unless  he  improved  his  man- 
ners and  changed  his  language.  The 
hon.  Member's  ecclesiastical  learning  was 
profound,  his  Christianity  was  great,  and 
his  love  for  religion  so  overflowing,  that 
he  attacked  not  only  the  present  gene- 
ration but  the  past;  he  struck  at  friends 
or  foes  indiscriminately.  He  had  dealt  his 
blows  with  unsparing  arm  all  around  him; 
and  if  he  (Mr.  Grattan)  was  a  lawyer,  he 
would  say  that  in  calling  Dr.  Cullen  a  spy, 
he  had  involved  himself  in  an  action  at  law. 
from  which  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him 
to  extricate  himself.  Dr.  Cullen,  he  be- 
lieved, was  a  county  of  Kildare  man,  and  he 
(Mr.  Grattan)  had  met  him  at  various  places 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  through  him 
he  had  had  various  communications  ¥nth 
the  late  Pope  •  Gregory,  who  so  far  from 
being  hostile  to  England,  had  only  this 
fault,  that  he  seemed  almost  too  loyal 
to  the  Ministers,  and  too  much  attached 
to  the  British  Government.  But  he 
knew  how  his  hon.  representative  had 
been  deceived  in  this  matter :  it  was 
through  the  speech  made  at  the  late 
county  meeting  in  Surrey  by  that  dis- 
tinguished ornament  of  the  law.  Sir 
Edward  Sugden,  who,  coming  forth  from 
his  retirement  and  his  studies,  told  the 
meeting  that  the  assumption  of  territorial 
titles  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  was 
illegal.  Now  he  had  a  high  respect  for 
that  learned  gentleman;  he  had  recently 
been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  on 
that  occasion,  in  1844,  a  question  was 
brought  before  him  as  Chancellor  relating 
to  some  Catholic  charity,  when  be  issued 
an  instrument  that  run  thus: — "  We  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly* 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  and  Primate 
of  all  Ireland."  Here  we  find  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Sugden *8  judicial  Act  replying  to 
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his  speech.  So  another  Irish  Ghancel- 
cellor,  Lord  Camphell,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Lives  of  Lord  Chief  Justices,  spoke 
of  Oliver  Plunkett,  as  Archhishop  of  Ar- 
magh and  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  He 
wished  to  know  if  the  Bill  would  provide 
for  such  cases  as  these?  Were  they  to 
punish  officers  in  a  court  of  law  for  giving 
such  titles  to  parties  when  thej  came  he- 
fore  them;  or  would  they  punish  hooksellers 
for  puhlishing  hooks  that  contained  such 
titles?  Passages  in  this  transaction  are  so 
applicable  to  the  system  long  adopted  in 
Ireland,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  urging 
them;  the  measure  before  us  may  involve 
the  country  in  law,  and  other  bishops  be 
put  on  trial.  Hear  then,  how  Oliver 
rlunkett  was  tried — Judge  Pemberton  was 
the  man  who  thus  disgraced  himself  and 
the  Bench  by  thus  addressing  him — ••  You 
have  done  as  much  as  you  could  to  disho- 
nour God,  for  the  bottom  of  your  treason 
was  setting  up  your  *  false  religion,' " — 
(the  identical  charge  and  words  used  by  the 
Protestant  clergy  now).  ••  There  is  not 
anything  more  displeasing  to  God,  or  per- 
nicious to  man; — a  religion  ten  times  worse 
than  all  the  '  heathenish'  superstition" — 
(this  very  word,  heathen,  too,  is  in  the  noble 
Lord  Russell's  letter); — **  the  most  disho- 
nourable and  derogatory  to  God  and  his 
glory  of  all  religions  or  pretended  religions 
whatever."  What  was  the  noble  reply  of 
Plunkett?— 

"  If  I  were  such  a  man  as  your  Lordship  consi- 
jders  me  to  be,  not  thinking  of  God  Almighty,  or 
heaven  or  hell,  I  might  have  saved  my  life  ;  for  it 
baa  been  often  offered  to  me  if  I  would  confess  my 
guilt  and  accuse  others  ;  but,  my  Lord,  1  would 
iooner  die  ten  thousand  deaths  !  " 

Now  listen  to  the  memorable  remarks  of 
your  Chief  Justice  Lord  Campbell.  After 
censuring  this  impious  Judge  for  so  dis- 
gracing  himself,    he    adds — 

"  This  most  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  Plunkett,  titular 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  was  a  man  of  splendid 
abilities,  profound  learning,  unblemished  life,  and 
genuine  piety" — 

(observe,  not  a  heathen — not  a  mummer) 
— ^but  genuine  piety,  and  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  '*  of  unquestionable  loyalty." 
Lord  Campbell  proceeds  further  in  his 
praise,  but  this  suffices ;  and  I  read  the 
entire  of  the  transaction,  lest  other  Irish 
prelates  may  be  calumniated  and  put  on 
their  trial;  and  I  now  put  Government  on 
their  guard.  For  centuries  the  territorial 
designations  of  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland 
hftd  been  either  expressly  or  impliedly  recog- 
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nised  by  lawyers,  by  judges,  by  Government 
officials,  and  by  Acts  of  Parliament;  and 
with  what  front  could  the  Prime  Minister 
rise  up,  in  this  age  of  toleration,  and  with 
professions  of  liberty  on  his  lips,  require 
that  they  should  now  be  ignored,  and  made 
the  subject  of  penal  enactments?  He  had 
a  distinct  recollection  that,  during  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Committees  which  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  the 
Catholic  question  in  the  year  1825,  the 
first  question  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Members  of  those  Committees  to  the  various 
Catholic  prelates  who  were  summoned  to 
give  evidence  was,  **  Are  you  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh?"  or, 
"  Are  you  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin?"  as  the  case  might  be.  Those 
questions  thus  worded  were  taken  down  in 
shorthand.  They  were  stereotyped  on  the 
historic  records  of  the  Legislature,  and  yet 
they  were  now  to  be  told  that  there  were 
no  such  persons  in  existence  as  Catholic 
bishops  or  Catholic  archbishops,  either  of 
Dublin  or  of  Armagh,  or  of  any  other 
places  within  the  Queen's  dominions.  It 
was  a  hard  thing  to  ask  the  House  to  stul- 
tify itself  by  so  absurd  a  proceeding.  If 
the  House  were  accessible  to  the  appeals 
of  common  sense — if,  prejudice  and  intol- 
erance being  alike  discarded,  it  were  pos- 
sible to  test  this  question,  not  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  passion,  but  by  the  calm  clear  light 
of  reason,  the  Bill  now  under  discussion 
would  be  rejected  ignominiously  and  pe- 
remptorily. It  would  not  endure  five 
minutes'  discussion.  He  really  thought 
this  ought  to  settle  the  whole  question ;  the 
Speaker  might  retire  from  the  chair,  and 
he  might  say. 


**  Solventiur  riau  tabuls :  tu  missus  abibis." 

What  had  the  Pope  done  but  that  which 
was  done  under  the  5th  of  Victoria,  which 
was  an  Act  to  amend  the  26th  of  George 
III.,  enabling  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  send  out  Protestant  clergymen  to 
foreign  countries,  to  exercise  within  such 
liiflits  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned 
for  that  purpose,  in  such  foreign  countries 
of  Her  Majesty,  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
the  minister  of  British  congregations,  and 
over  such  Protestant  congregations  desirous 
of  placing  themselves  under  his  or  their 
authority?  After  this,  how  can  the  Minis- 
ter presume  to  address  us  ?  Mark,  there 
are  countries  in  which  the  Sovereign  of 
England  had  no  power  or  any  claim  of  au- 
thority? Surely  they  would  not  be  told  that 
a  thing  was  right  when  done  by  the  Queen 
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abroad,  and  wrong  when  done  by  the  Pope  at 
home.  The  case  of  America  had  frequently  , 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  present  j 
discussion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Ameri- 1 
cans  on  the  subject  of  toleration  were  well  | 
known;  but  he  could  not  help  reminding 
them  of  what  took  place  at  the  celebration 
of  the  late  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  on  that  continent,  a  cele- 
bration at  which  the  British  Ambassador 
was   present,    and  at  which  he  and  Mr. 
Webster  delivered  the  noblest  sentiments 
and  most  eloquent  orations.     Let  me  tell 
you   who  these  pilgrims  were — men  who 
were  driven  from  this  country  by  religious 
persecution.     Junius,  whose  style  and  wri- 
tings I  bog  to  recommend  to  the  young  men 
of  this  House,  describes  them  beautifully: — 

"  They  left  their  native  land  in  search  of  free- 
dom, thev  found  it  in  a  desert ; — divided,  as  they 
are,  into  a  thousand  forms  of  policy  and  religion, 
there  is  one  point  in  which  they  all  agree,  they 
equally  detest  the  pageantry  of  a  king,  and  the 
supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a  bishop." 

Mr.  Webster's  speech  contrasted  nobly 
with  the  rabid  spoutings  by  which  the 
civic  entertainments  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  had  been  disgraced  a  few  months 
ago,  when  bigotry  and  bacchanalianism 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  a  grave  Judge, 
robed  in  ermine,  did  not  scruple  to  declare 
his  intention  to  walk  upon  the  hat  of  a  fellow- 
subject,  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Mr.  Webster, 
in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  harangue,  took 
occasion  to  allude,  with  excusable  pride 
and  gratification,  to  the  amount  of  reli- 
gious freedom  which  men  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  in  the  United  States.  He  called 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  the  head  of  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the  United 
States  was  an  ardent  adherent  of  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  and,  he  very  justly 
added,  that  no  man,  of  sane  and  candid 
mind,  would  say  that,  in  consequence  of 
that  fact,  the  administration  of  justice  in 
America  has  been  less  secure,  or  less 
respected,  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  chief  justice  been  a  member  of  any 
other  branch  of  the  Christian  church. 
He  continues  thus  : — 

**  We  see  in  our  day  a  more  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive Christian  philanthropy — it  seems  to 
be  the  mission  which  God  has  entrusted  to  us  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic — that  all  sects 
and  denominations  who  love  His  will  may  be  safely 
tolerated  without  prejudice  to  religion.  Gentle- 
men, we  are  all  Protestants  ;  but  you  know  there 
presides  at  the  head  of  the  supreme  judicature  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;  and  no  man  imagines  that  the 
judicature  of  the  country  is  less  saro,  or  that  the 


administration  of  justice  is  less  respected,  or  less 
secure,  because  the  Chief  Justice  has  been,  or  ii, 
an  ardent  adherent  to  the  Catholic  religion.  We 
go  on  the  idea  that  a  man's  religion  is  above 
human  law — that  it  is  a  question  to  be  settled 
between  him  and  his  Maker,  to  whom  alone  he  is 
responsible." 

These  sentiments  of  Mr.  Webster  I  re- 
commend to  Lord  Truro  :  they  are 
more  valuable  than  the  vehement  orations 
delivered  at  Guildhall.  He  (Mr.  6 rattan) 
was  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  .although 
he  had  been  twice  mistaken  for  one  in 
that  House,  by  Members  who,  hear- 
ing the  Catholic  Church  so  slanderously 
maligned,  had  called  upon  him  to  stand 
up  in  defence  of  his  religion.  He  was 
a  Protestant  by  education  and  by  con- 
viction, but  he  did  not  presume  to  deal 
damnation  round  the  land  on  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  fellow-countrymen  of  a  dif- 
ferent religion  from  himself.  He  would 
not  presume  to  anathematise  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  he  did 
not  believe  that  an  all-merciful  God  would 
have  created  so  many  human  beings  to  be 
members  of  a  false  religion,  and  to  hd 
heirs,  as  such,  of  eternal  damnation.  He 
would  give  fearless  utterance  to  the  honest 
convictions  of  his  heart,  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  bring  to  the  cheeks  of  the 
bigots  that  blush  of  which  he  grieved  to 
say  he  as  yet  saw  no  indication.  Why 
should  the  Catholic  prelates  be  robbed  of 
their  titles  ?  It  was  idle  to  retort  by 
asking  "what  is  In  a  name?*'  Every- 
thing was  in  a  name  when  honour  was 
wound  up  with  it.  What  was  a  garter  or 
a  star  but  a  bauble  ;  yet  what  nobleman 
was  there  who  would  willingly  permit 
himself  to  be  deprived  of  either  ?  Take 
his  garter  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
—  you  could  not  destroy  his  kindness, 
his  benevolence,  or  his  urbanity  —  but 
you  would  blemish  his  fair  fame,  tar- 
nish his  honour,  and  put  such  an  in- 
dignity upon  him,  that  he  had  rather 
forfeit  life  than  submit  to  it.  And  so,  too, 
was  it  with  the  Catholic  bishops.  They 
believed  themselves  entitled  to  a  certain 
honourable  designation,  which  had  been 
theirs  for  centuries  ;  and  why  should  they 
be  now  deprived  of  it?  Hon.  Gentle- 
men would  recollect,  that  in  1689  there 
was  a  contest  about  a  name,  when  the 
House  of  Lords  insisted  upon  one  word, 
and  th^ir  own  predecessors  insisted  upon 
another ;  the  one  House  said  that  the 
Sovereign  had  forfeited  his  throne,  and 
the  other  said  abdicated.     But  that  con- 
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test    was  a  contest   about    principle  —  it 
was  very  different  from  the  present  petty 
affair.     Let  not  the  Ministers  suppose  that 
they    could    with    impunity    defy    public 
opinion  in  Ireland,  and  outrage  the  feel- 
ings of  a  nation.     Behind  the  Treasury 
bench  there  was  a  power   stronger  than 
the  bench  itself.     He  was  not  disposed  to 
offer  a  factious  or  vexatious  opposition  to 
the  present  Ministry;  but  if  they  trampled 
on  religious  freedom — if  they  systemati- 
cally outraged  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people,   not   on  this   question    only,   but 
likewise  on  the  Spirit  question,  and  on  the 
question   of  the    Abolition   of  the  Vice- 
Royalty,  he  would  exclaim,  "  Down  with 
the   Government  of  Lord   John  Russell, 
and  up   with   the   name,  and  fame,   and 
character  of  my  country  !*'     It  was  all 
very    well     to     say     that    Victoria    was 
Queen  by  the  grace  of  God.     Why,    so 
she  was,  but  she  was  also  Queen  by  virtue 
of  another  title   equally  pleasing  in   the 
sight  of  God — the  unbought  love  of  her 
people.     Of  what  avail  was  the  grace  of 
God  to  Charles  at  the  block,  or  to  James, 
a  heartbroken  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land  ? 
They   were    both    ruined    because    their 
thrones  were  not  in  the  hearts  of  their 
people.     In  Ireland  there  was  a  Church 
without  a  religion,  and  a  religion  without 
a  Church.     Can  things  go  on  as  they  are 
at  present?     The  late  census  gave  eight 
millions  of  people  to  Ireland,  six  millions 
and  a  half  Catholics,  650,000  Presbyte- 
rians,  and   852,000  Established  Church, 
the  most  of  them  in  one  of  the  four  ecclesi- 
astical provinces — in  Armagh,  500,000,  in 
Derry,  156,000 — while  the  Catholics  are 
3,400,000.     In  the  diocese  of  Cashcl,  95 
of  the  population  are  Catholics  ;  in  Tuam, 
96  ;    in  Derry,  the  Protestants  are  only 
1  j   per  cent ;    41   benefices    have  not  a 
single  Protestant — 99  have  from  1  to  20, 
and  all  these  are  endowed  benefices  ;  in 
3  parts  out  of  4,  the  Established  Church  is 
in  a  very  small  minority  ;  the  upper  grades 
are  paid  ;  the  lower,  who  do  the  labour, 
are  left  a  very  slender  portion,  the  curates 
and  working  men  are  nearly  starved.     I 
alluded  to  them  before,   and   the  House 
would   scarcely  listen   to   their  wretched 
condition.     I    ask,    can  a   Church    thus 
situated  go  on  ?    Will  these  revenues  be 
thus  maladministered,    and  will  not  this 
very  Bill  endanger  the  future,  and  raise 
another  war  against  the  tithes?     In  fact, 
the    true    pastors    of    the    people     who 
lived   in   these    benefices,    were  the   Ca- 
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thoKc  clergy,   and  yet  they  were  to   be 
insulted  and  disparaged,  and  to  be  denied 
those  titles  which  were   conceded   in   all 
other  countries  to  persons  in  their  position. 
The  Irish  Members  had  given  to  the  pre- 
sent  Ministry  their  cordial  and  effective 
support ;  and  the  way  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  evinced  his 
gratitude  was,  by  writing  an  after-dinner 
letter,  in  which  he  insulted  them  and  their 
countrymen.     They  supported  him  in  his 
prosperity — they  cheered  him  in  his  ad- 
versity ;  and  he  turned  round  upon  them 
and   deliberately   insulted   them.     In  his 
letter,  he  sneers  at  their  poverty  as  Irish 
"immigrants;**    at    their    condition,     as 
Irish  "heathens;**  and  at  their  religion, 
as  "mummery,   and   superstition.'*      He 
disgraced  them  in  the  face  of  the  world — 
tore    the   epaulettes   off   their  shoulders, 
and  drummed  them  out  of  his  regiment. 
[Laughter.]     I  ask,  why  should  the  noble 
Lord  Insult  the  religion  of  the  masses  of  the 
Irish  people  ?      Why  should  he  prevent 
them  from  giving  to  Catholic  bishops  such 
designations  of  honour  as  they  believed  to 
be  due  to  their  piety,  their  learning,  and 
to  their  historic  descent  from  an  apostolic 
age  ?  It  was  in  the  year  1813  Mr.  Grattan 
brought  in  a  Bill,  in  the  preparation  and 
advocacy  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Wilberforce,   Lord   Castle- 
reagh,  Mr.  Plunket,  Mr.  Bushe,  and  other 
eminent  men.  He  had  the  right  to  reproach 
the  British  Government  and  their  predeces- 
sors for  throwing  out  that  Bill,  for  it  guarded 
against  the  danger  which  the  noble  Lord 
apprehended.      Mr.    Canning    introduced 
clauses    which    provided    that   a   Roman 
Catholic  bishop  should  make  known  his 
nomination  to  the  commissioners  proposed 
to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill,  who  were 
to  report  the  same  to  His  Majesty  ;  and 
the  Bill  also  provided  that  any  Papal  bulls 
should  be  reported  to  the  commissioners, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  certify  that  the 
ecclesiastics   appointed  under  them  were 
loyal  men.     Why  had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rejected  that  Bill  ?     If  it  had  been 
passed,  the  present  altercations  and  heart- 
burnings would  have   been   avoided.     In 
conclusion,  he  would  say  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  they  might  be  a  great 
and  powerful  people,  but  a  nation  might 
be  raised  to  a  great  height  in  order  that 
her  fall  might  supply  a  more  impressive 
lesson  to  mankind.     Death  might  come  to 
a  nation,   as  to  an  individual,  by  some 
trivial  accident  which  passion  occasioned. 
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and  which  judgment  might  have  warded  tries  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  compor- 

off.     Let  them  not  forget  the  allegory  of  ativo   amount   of  freedom   were   those  in 

Achilles*  heel  and  Hannibars  ring —  which  the  powers  of  the  Pope  had  been  the 

"  Die  Cannarum  vindex  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor  "^^st  restricted.  This  was  remarkably 
Annulus"  true  of  Holland,  and  still  more  especially 
,,,...  .  ,  so  with  regard  to  Endand.  A  charge  of 
proTed  the  destruction  of  one  whose  am-  intolerance  had  been  made  against  those 
bition  was  once  the  scourge  of  the  uni-  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  pretensions  of  the  Pope 
verse.  He  did  not  desire  so  sad  a  fate  to  to  govern  in  this  country,  but  he  deniS 
England;  but  he  hop^  that,  warned  by  ^^*  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,.  ^/^^t  attempt  made 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  other  nations,  she  ^^  ^^^^„t  any  Roman  Catholic  within  the 
would  pursue  a  course  which  would  pro-  ^^^J^  ^f  England  from  freely  exercising 
mote  her  own  happiness,  and  tend  to  shed  y^.^  religion.  He  was  desirous  of  pr^ 
perennial  splendour  on  her  reputation  It  serving  to  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-coun- 
was  only  by  pursuing  a  highminded  and  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j  .^^^  religious  freedom, 
generous  policy  that  England  could  hope  but  he  also  claimed  on  behaU  of  Protestants 
to  secure  the  favour  of  her  friends,  and  to  ^^^^  guarantee  against  the  temporal  en- 
make  her  way  good  agamst  her  enemies.  croachment  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  for 
"  Macte  novSL  virtute,  puer  :  sic  itur  ad  astra,  the    preservation    of    that    liberty    which 

Diis  genite,  et  geniture  Decs  :  jure  omnia  bella  always  was  considered  as  the  birthright  of 

Gente  sub  Assaraci  fato  ventura  resident :  Emrliahmen 

Nee  te  Troja  eapit."  f^^  ^    p   ^^^p  ^^^^^j^^  .^  ^^^^^^  .^ 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  begged  to  explain,  convenient  to  discuss  the  subject  at  such 
What  he  had  stated  was,  that  after  the  great  length  upon  the  Motion  for  leave  to 
Court  of  Rome  had  received  intelligence  bring  in  a  Bill.  He  would  much  rather 
that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  been  con-  have  seen  the  Bill  laid  before  the  House 
suited  on  the  matter  of  the  Queen's  Col-  before  he  entered  further  on  the  discus- 
leges,  the  Pope,  before  he  took  any  steps,  sion  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  principles  had 
had  sent  over  Dr.  Cullen  to  spy  out  what  been  advanced,  more  particularly  by  hon. 
was  going  on.  It  was,  obvious,  then,  that  Members  on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  so 
there  was  no  room,  in  the  application  of  the  perfectly  at  variance  with  the  views  that 
word  which  had  been  chosen,  to  take  of-  ought  to  lead  to  a  right  conclusion  on  the 
fence.  He  had  not  said  that  there  was  subject,  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  remain 
any  harm  in  what  the  Pope  had  done,  or  silent.  He  heard  it  asserted,  first,  bj 
in  what  Dr.  Cullen  had  done.  the  hon.  and   learned  Member  for  Shef- 

Mr.  CONOLLY  said,  that  in  dealing  field,  and,  with  great  surprise,  aftcr- 
with  this  important  subject,  he  should  not  wards  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
forget  what  was  due  to  the  feelings  of  Ro-  Manchester,  with  whom  he  thought  there 
man  Catholics  in  reference  to  their  religious  was  an  accordance  at  least  on  one  point  of 
opinions.  The  response  given  by  England  their  political  creeds,  that  the  opinions  ez- 
to  the  claims  of  the  Pope  was  similar  to  pressed  throughout  the  country  in  so  plain 
that  given  by  Spain — the  most  Roman  and  unequivocal  a  manner — in  a  manner 
Catholic  country — by  Austria,  Belgium,  more  decided  than  anything  ho  could  re- 
France,  Holland,  and  Russia;  they  one  collect  since  the  agitation  for  the  Reform 
and  all  had  asserted  that  the  powers  of  the  Bill,  were  to  weigh  for  nothing ;  nay. 
Pope  of  Rome  must  be  restricted  within  more,  that  those  who  so  expressed  their 
certain  bounds.  Those  nations  had  not  all  opinions  were  to  be  stigmatised  with 
taken  the  same  course  or  applied  the  same  bigotry.  He  wished,  as'  he  had  always 
restrictions,  but  they  had  all  proclaimed  wished,  that  the  opinions  of  the  large 
with  one  voice  that  the  powers  claimed  by  masses  of  the  people  of  England  shotdd 
the  Pope  were  incompatible  with  the  go*  have  yet  more  weight  and  effect  than 
vernment  and  independence  of  a  free  State,  they  now  had  in  that  House.  He  hod 
And  should  England  alone,  of  all  the  coun-  always  wished,  and  still  wished,  that  the 
tries  of  Europe,  suffer  such  a  power  to  suffrage  should  be  extended,  and  the  effect 
grow  up  unrestricted  within  her  territories?  of  that  extension  must  be,  in  a  great 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  penal  laws  measure,  no  doubt,  to  bring  public  opinion 
ought  to  be  enacted,  or  any  such  thing,  more  strongly  to  bear  upon  questions  that 
but  he  contended  that  that  power  ought  to  were  discussed  in  that  House.  Were  they 
be  restrained.  He  thought  history  would  to  be  told  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Man*, 
bear  him  out  in  asserting  that  those  coun-  cheater  that  the  public  opmion  of  the  conn- 
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try,  whenever  it  differed  from  his  own 
yiews,  was  to  be  set  at  nought?  He 
(Mr.  Wood)  trusted  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  there  had  been  no  feeling  of 
bigotry  in  this  matter  whatsoever.  It  was 
true  there  had  been  great  earnestness,  but 
nothing  of  bigotry.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
speak  of  individual  speeches,  some  of 
which  might  have  been  replete  with  bi- 
gotry, but  of  the  resolutions  that  had 
been  passed,  and  he  would  say,  that  they 
had  in  the  main  been  characterised  by  the 
high  honour  and  good  sense  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  had  each  and  all  re- 
pudiated the  notion  of  returning  to  the 
penal  laws;  and  whatever  bigotry  there 
might  have  been  in  individual  speeches,  no 
man  had  been  bold  enough  to  propound  a 
bigoted  resolution  at  any  one  of  the  meet- 
ings that  had  taken  place.  It  was  satis- 
factory to  his  mind  that  those  meetings 
had  taken  place  in  a  constitutional  mode, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  the  result  of 
any  agitation  whatever.  They  were  spon- 
taneous meetings  of  counties,  municipal 
corporations,  and  vestries,  to  express  their 
opinion  in  a  constitutional  and  legitimate 
manner.  Besides  that  they  had  other 
bodies  who  were  not  generally  actuated  by 
rash  and  hasty  motives,  and  certainly  not 
in  general  with  any  great  unanimity  of 
sentiment,  yet  who  had  spoken  out  most 
unequivocally  on  this  subject,  as  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  other  scientific  bodies; 
and  he  might  also  allude  to  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  his  own  profession,  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  take  a  very  active  part 
in  political  matters,  and  who  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  attaching  their  signatures  un- 
advisedly to  any  document.  There  was 
an  address  signed  by  756  barristers  resid- 
ing in  London;  and,  so  far  from  its  being 
called  forth  by  the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  he  knew 
that  it  had  received  the  signatures  of  many, 
and  among  others  his  own,  before  that 
letter  appeared.  But  to  talk  of  the  letter 
of  the  noble  Lord  producing  this  extent  of 
public  feeling,  he  must  say,  with  all  re- 
spect for  the  noble  Lord,  was  to  attribute 
to  him  a  power  he  did  not  possess.  The 
feeling  was  called  forth  by  the  act  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  which 
tho  people  regarded  as  an  insult  towards 
their  Sovereign,  and  the  revival  of  a  power 
long  dormant  in  this  country,  but  which 
they  knew  would  resuscitate  the  old  and 
antiquated  claims  that  our  ancestors  re- 
sisted before  the  Reformation,  and  which 
their  successors  were  determined  also  to 
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resist.  But  earnestness  was  not  bigotry 
any  more  than  indifference  was  libe- 
rality. Bigotry  consisted  in  that  narrow- 
ness of  mind  which  could  not  always  per- 
ceive that  the  same  truth  was  still  the 
truth,  under  whatever  aspect  it  presented 
itself.  Again,  it  consisted  of  a  narrowness 
of  heart,  a  want  of  being  able  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  errors  of  others,  if  even 
they  were  errors,  and  of  imputing  to 
others  wrong  motives.  But  there  was  an 
earnestness  and  devotedness  of  opinion 
which  might  well  consist  with  the  utmost 
liberality  and  enlarged  conduct  towards 
those  who  differed  from  us.  He  hoped  he 
should  not  fall  into  the  error  of  bigotry; 
and  all  he  should  say  was,  that  he  would 
abstain  from  saying  one  word  or  expressing 
one  sentiment  that  was  calculated  to  wound 
the  religious  feelings  of  those  who  heard 
him.  The  document  which  had  proceed- 
ed from  the  bar  had  been  signed  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  an  aggres- 
sive assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  which  was  an  insult  to 
our  Sovereign;  that  there  had  been  a  par- 
celling of  this  country  into  local  districts 
and  dioceses  which  it  was  impossible  to 
permit  any  foreign  Power  to  attempt.  That 
opinion,  he  was  happy  to  perceive,  had  been 
affirmed  by  several  able  addresses  delivered 
in  that  House.  It  was  very  easy  for  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  and  those  who  advised  him, 
and  published  pamphlets  and  other  docu- 
ments in  his  defence,  to  tell  one  thing  to 
us,  whilst  there  was  another  perfectly  well 
understood  by  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  to  which  they  belonged . 
They  were  told  there  was  nothing  but  a 
change  of  name,  and  that  was  echoed  by 
his  hon;  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Sheffield  ;  and  they  said  **  What  is 
there  in  a  name?  *'  He  was  Vicar-Apos- 
tolic and  Bishop  of  Melipotamus.  Kow 
he  is  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Ho 
held  also  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  but  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  act; 
but  the  difference  of  his  being  Bishop  of 
Melipotamus  and  Vicar-General,  and  of  his 
being  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  was  just 
this — that  as  Vicar- General  he  had  no 
jurisdiction  whatever;  he  had  spiritual  in- 
fluence, he  had  spiritual  power^  tho  power 
of  ordination  and  every  other  exercised  in 
foro  coriBcientice,  but  no  power  inforo  ex- 
temo;  while  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
he  claims  a  power  inforo  extemo.  That 
distinction  was  perfectly  well  understood 
by  all  who  knew  anything  of  this  subject. 
There  might  be  jurisdiction  as  regarded 
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spiritual  matters,  totally  distinct  from  juris- 
diction as  regarded  ecclesiastical  matters. 
The  spiritual  power,  as  opposed  to  tem- 
poral power,  was  one  thing;  and  ecclesias- 
tical power,  opposed  to  spiritual  power, 
was  another.  Every  bishop  of  a  diocese 
exercised  jurisdiction,  not  over  100,  or 
200,  or  300  individuals  in  his  diocese;  but 
claimed,  though  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
could  not  enforce  it  as  the  law  stood,  to 
exercise  a  jurisdiction  distinct  and  direct — 
an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction — over  every  in- 
habitant residing  in  his  diocese.  Dr.  Wise- 
man perfectly  understood  that,  and  those 
who  advised  him  understood  it  also.  He 
would  illustrate  this  distinction  by  reference 
to  temporal  jurisdiction.  Now,  by  treaties 
with  Turkey,  the  Levant  Company — and  by 
subsequent  treaties,  the  Consuls- General — 
had  entire  plenary  jurisdiction  over  all  Bri- 
tish residents  in  certain  districts  of  Turkey; 
but  did  they  suppose  that  the  Sultan  would 
allow  any  of  our  Consuls-General  to  say 
they  governed  the  districts  of  Beyrout  or 
Lebanon  ?  Certainly  not.  These  parties 
governed  the  English  subjects  by  treaty  in 
those  particular  districts;  but  had  no  power 
or  authority  over  the  districts  themselves. 
But  if  they  were  to  say  they  were  go- 
vernors of  Beyrout  or  Lebanon,  the  natural 
inference  would  be  that  they  governed  as 
pashas.  The  very  term  **  diocese'*  was  a 
well-understood  term;  it  was  not  new — it 
was  of  old  classic  Latinity;  they  would 
find  it  in  Cicero,  he  believed  in  one  of  his 
Letters,  where  he  spoke  of  a  diocese 
cis  Taurum  as  being  part  of  his  province 
of  Cilicia ;  and  the  Church  had  introduced 
that  term,  as  it  had  many  others  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  into  its  vocabulary.  It 
always  meant  a  local  district,  including 
every  inhabitant  in  it;  and,  in  that  re- 
spect, differed  from  a  mere  episcopacy 
exercising  a  vicarious  jurisdiction,  as, 
for  instance,  a  Bishop  of  Melipotamus.  It 
had,  also,  always  been  accompanied  by  the 
appointment  of  a  sedes,  or  principal  town 
in  the  diocese,  translated  by  us  the  bishop's 
see.  If  that  were  so,  was  the  House  to 
be  told  that  they  were  talking  of  mere 
names  when  they  attempted  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  a  Bishop  of  West- 
minster and  a  Bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Westminster?  The  late 
Bishop  Coleridge,  when  he  retired  from 
his  bishopric  of  Jamaica,  and  lived  among 
us,  was  a  bishop  in  Westminster,  but  not 
Bishop  of  Westminster  or  London;  and  so 
it  would  be  with  any  other  bishop  residing 
in,  but  not  holding,  any  see  in  this  ooantry ; 


a  bishop  of  a  diocese  there  could  not  be  in 
this  country  except  with  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  There  could  be  no  see  erected — 
and  Roman  Catholic  jurists  agreed  that  the 
Pope  could  not  erect  any  new  see  or  dio- 
cese— against  the  consent  of  the  country 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  established ; 
and,  more  than  that,  some  of  the  authori- 
ties said  it  could  not  be  done  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Sovereign.  Such 
were  the  opinions  of  Van  Espen,  Thomas- 
sinus,  and  Schramm.  If  so,  what  con- 
sent had  been  obtained  to  this  act  by 
which  the  Pope  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  create  new  dioceses  in  our  country, 
and  to  erect  new  sees  therein  ?  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  themselves  well  understood 
these  things :  owing  to  the  strong  re- 
gulations lately  made  in  France  with  re- 
spect to  public  newspapers,  they  had  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  diffident  arti- 
cles, and  in  this  case  he  found  a  recent 
article  in  the  Univers  with  the  well-known 
name  of  Oondon,  a  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tleman well  skilled  in  canonical  learning. 
After  quoting  the  Bishop  of  London  8 
words,  that  the  brief  was  a  denial  of  the 
Queen's  authority,  of  the  English  episco- 
pacy, of  the  validity  of  our  orders,  and  a 
claim  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  our 
whole  Christian  population,  M.  Gondon 
continued : — 

"  The  brief  of  Pius  IX.  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less 
than  that.  The  Bishop  of  London  exactly  appre- 
ciates its  bearing.  Just  as  St.  Gregory  trans- 
ferred the  primacy  from  London  to  Canterbury ; 
as  Popes  Boniface  and  Uonorius  confirmed  this 
change,  so  Pius  IX.  transfers  to-day  the  primacy 
of  Canterbury  to  the  new  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Westminster.  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  authority  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  predecessors  that  the 
Pope  substitutes  for  the  see  of  London  that  of 
Southwark,  and  abolishes  all  the  ancient  sees 
erected  in  England  by  the  Popes  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  promulgation  of  the  brief,  there 
exists  neither  see  of  Canterbury,  nor  of  York,  nor 
London,  nor  any  of  the  sees  established  anterior 
to  the  Reformation.  The  personages  who  shall 
for  the  future  assume  the  titles  of  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London  will  be  mere 
intruders,  schismatic  prelates,  without  any  spiri- 
tual authority." 

Was  this,  then,  no  insult?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  says  **  Hear,  hear!" 
He  thought,  if  any  person  in  Ireland,  not 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  happened  to 
enter  the  house  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  said — *'  I  am  master  of  the  house, 
and  claim  to  possess  it  by  virtue  of  a  title 
far  anterior  to  yoiirs,**  and  suppose  he  pro- 
duced some  document  anterior  to  Crom- 
well's time  and  entered  the  hoase»  his  bon. 
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Friend  would  surely  consider  it  an  aggres- 
sion as  well  as  an  insult.  That  being  the 
state  of  international  law,  let  them  see  how 
we  in  England  had  always  looked  upon 
this  matter.  England,  from  the  first,  had 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Sovereign 
in  this  particular.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  never  attempted  to  create  or 
erect  a  see  otherwise  than  by  Royal  au- 
thority. An  hon.  Friend  said  the  Crown 
had  no  power  to  erect  a  see;  but  the 
Crown  had  the  power  to  grant  colonial 
sees,  and  why  not  sees  in  England?  Sim- 
ply for  this  reason — that  they  existed,  and 
that  they  could  not  alter  them.  He  was 
told  that  the  See  of  Manchester  was 
created;  but  in  that  case  part  was  taken 
from  the  See  of  Chester,  and  part  from 
that  of  York.  The  Crown  had  not  the 
power  of  destroying  sees — it  could  not 
destroy  one  tittle  of  the  See  of  Chester,  or 
one  tittle  of  the  See  of  York — therefore 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to 
erect  a  new  one  out  of  them.  But  where 
there  was  no  such  see,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Crown  did  erect 
a  see  of  its  own  power.  An  hon.  Miam- 
ber  says,  **  So  may  the  Pope,**  So  might 
the  Pope  in  countries  under  his  own  juris- 
diction. He  (Mr.  Wood)  cared  not  how 
many  sees  the  Pope  created  in  Romagna; 
but  he  could  not  erect  another  see  on  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe.  He  had  never 
been  allowed  to  do  so.  We  never  allowed 
him  to  do  so  in  England,  and  he  (Mr. 
Wood)  hoped  we  never  should.  The  right 
to  create  a  see  being  a  sovereign  right,  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  other  person  to 
do  80  was  illegal  at  common  law.  Every 
lawyer  would  tell  them  that  the  assump- 
tion of  any  portion  of  that  power  which 
could  be  exercised  only  by  the  Sovereign, 
for  the  pui'pose  of  creating  a  title  or  dignity, 
still  more  a  jurisdiction,  which  could  only 
be  conferred  by  the  Crown,  was  illegal  in 
common  law.  The  man  who  merely  held 
a  court  lect  (the  lowest  jurisdiction  that 
could  be  exorcised)  without  authority,  was 
liable  to  an  indictment.  But  the  matter 
did  not  stop  there.  Cardinal  Wiseman — 
he  did  not  speak  of  the  Pope,  who  had 
merely  offended,  though  most  grievously, 
against  the  law  of  nations  —  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  the  others  who  acted  under 
the  Pope's  assumed  authority,  clearly  in- 
fringed the  16th  of  Richard  II.,  and  as 
clearly  the  13th  of  Elizabeth.  To  talk, 
as  some  Gentlemen  talked,  of  the  House 
being  about  to  legislate  ex  post  facto  in  this 
matter,  was  to  talk  ai together  without  in- 
Jfr.  W.F.   Wood 


formation.  This  confusion  had  arisen  in 
some  people's  minds  because  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1829  (the  Emancipa- 
tion Act)  which  fixed  a  certain  statutory 
penalty  on  the  offence  of  assuming  the 
title  of  an  existing  bishopric;  therefore,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bowyer — expressio 
unitM  exclusio  alterius — the  section  affixes 
a  penalty  on  the  assumption  of  particular 
titles  of  particular  existing  sees;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  offence  in  taking  a  title 
which  does  not  exist — the  prohibition  in 
the  Act  of  1829  repeals  the  13th  Eliza- 
beth. Surely  this  was  defective  reasoning. 
A  new  penalty  was  created  by  the  Act  of 
1829,  and  that  new  penalty  could  not  be 
extended  beyond  what  was  expressed;  but 
the  affixing  of  a  new  penalty  did  not  re- 
peal the  old  statutes.  There  was  the  sta- 
tute of  Richard  II.,  which,  after  reciting  a 
much  less  offence,  namely,  that  the  Pope 
had  attempted  to  translate  bishops  in  Eng- 
land from  one  see  to  another,  uses' this  sin- 
gular preamble : — 

"  Tho  Commons  aforesaid  said,  that  the  snid 
things  so  attempted  be  clearly  against  the  King's 
Crown  and  regality  used  and  approved  in  tho 
time  of  his  progenitors — wherefore  the  Commons 
will  stand  with  their  said  Lord  and  King  and  his 
Crown  and  regality,  and  in  all  other  cases 
attempted  against  him.  The  Commons  also  re- 
commend, that  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
should  be  asked  what  they  thought  of  the  Pope's 
conduct ;  and  this  having  been  done,  the  Lords 
temporal  declared  that  they  would  support  tho 
King's  Crown  and  regality;" — 

and  the  Lords  spiritual,  with  some  trifling 
savings  and  reservations,  did  the  same. 

*<  It  was  then  enacted,  by  the  common  consent 
of  Parliament,  that  whoever  introduced  any  bulls 
to  effect  such  translations,  or  in  any  way  to  touch 
the  King's  prerogative,  should  incur  the  penalty 
of  prcBinunire." 

There  could  be  no  question  that  the  offence 
here  committed  fell  precisely  within  that 
statute,  and  still  more  clearly,  if  possible, 
did  it  fall  within  the  statute  of  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth.  To  say,  therefore,  because 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  inflicted  a  particular  penalty  for  a 
particular  offence,  the  statutes  of  Richard 
and  of  Elizabeth  were  repealed,  and  that 
we  were  now  making  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  exhibited  an  entire  confusion  of  ideas 
as  to  tho  objects  of  the  several  statutes, 
which  were  perfectly  distinct.  The  object 
of  the  section  in  the  Emancipation  Act 
was  to  prevent  the  assumption  by  any  per- 
son of  the  titles  of  already  existent  sees, 
an  assumption  obviously  insulting  to  tho 
actual  holders;  but  the  object  in  hand  here 
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was  to  consider,  not  how  they  were  to 
deal  with  persons  irregularly  assuming 
titles  which  did  not  hclong  to  them — in  it- 
self, no  douht,  a  thing  to  he  deprecated-^ 
hat  the  much  graver  and  wider  question, 
whether  we  were  to  allow  any  person  to 
set  up  in  this  kingdom  that  power  which 
once  disturbed  all  Europe,  and  which,  for 
anything  we  saw,  might,  amid  the  strange 
and  inscrutable  circumstances  passing 
around  us,  once  again  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  confusion  and  disturbance.  Of 
all  the  monstrous  misrepresentations — and 
there  were  many  of  them — put  forward  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  there  was  scarcely  one 
more  monstrous  than  the  pretence  that  the 
case  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  a  parallel  case  with  his  own. 
With  reference  to  this  statement,  he  had 
carefully  compared  the  patent  of  the  Bishop 
in  Jerusalem  with  the  patent  of  the  Bishop 
in  Gibraltar.  The  former  merely  appointed 
a  bishop  as  bishop  in  Jerusalem,  residing  in 
a  foreign  country,  to  he  a  bishop  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Wales, 
having  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  such  Pro- 
testant communities  around  him  as  thought 
fit  to  unite  themselves  with  him;  but  it 
gave  him  no  district  or  diocese — nothing 
more,  in  its  way,  than  was  given  to  the 
consuls  of  the  Levant  in  theirs.  When, 
however,  he  came  to  the  patent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  he  found  that,  ap- 
plying to  a  portion  of  the  Queen's  own 
dominions,  it  gave  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar  a  diocese  of  Gibraltar,  with 
the  same  authority  and  jurisdiction  there- 
in that  a  bishop  of  the  Church  in 
England  enjoyed  in  his  diocese.  In  the 
case  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  then, 
the  Queen  of  England  had  not  broken  the 
law  of  nations,  as  the  Pope  had  been  per- 
suaded to  do  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. The  Pope,  no  doubt,  had  been  mis- 
led throughout  the  whole  business,  and, 
probably,  among  others,  by  the  same 
councillors  who,  in  February,  1848,  urged 
him  to  despatch  a  similar  incendiary  letter 
to  that  he  had  sent  to  England  to  the 
bishops  throughout  the  East,  redistributing 
.  their  patriarchates,  as  he  proposed  to  re- 
distribute the  episcopal  sees  of  this  coun- 
try. He  had  read  with  great  pleasure  ex- 
tracts from  the  encyclical  letter,  in  which 
the  four  chief  patriarchs  of  the  East,  those 
of  Antioch,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem, 
and  Alexandria,  had  repudiated  with  as- 
tonished indignation  the  insulting  aggres- 
sion of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  It  was  contended, 
however,  that  the  present  was  no  new  claim 


on  the  part  of  the  Pope;  that  the  brief  of 
Pius  IX.  had  a  recent  precedent  in  the 
brief  of  Gregory  XVI.,  with  reference  to 
the  enlargement  of  vicariates;  and  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  mere  matter  of 
form,  nothing  more.  The  annihilation  of 
the  whole  existing  state  of  things  in  Pro- 
testant England  was  a  mere  form,  nothing 
more  !  But,  on  carefully  going  over  the 
brief  of  Gregory  XVI.,  he  found  that  it 
was  essentially  different  from  the  brief  of 
Pius  IX.  The  brief  of  Gregory  XVI. 
spoke  throughout,  not  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  England,  but  merely  of  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in 
England,  and  of  the  expediency  of  pro- 
viding  their  increased  numbers  with  in- 
creased vicarial  superintendence;  whereas 
the  brief  of  Pius  IX.  set  forth  nothing 
less  than  this — that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  had  been  extinguished  for  300  years 
in  England,  must  be  revived,  and  that  he 
(the  Pope),  in  the  plenitude  of  his  apos- 
tolic power,  ordered  and  decreed  that, 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  England,  that 
Church  should  once  more  flourish  by  the 
medium  of  a  hierarchy  of  bishops  of  her 
own,  and  by  the  reintroduction  of  the 
canon  law.  Since  the  Reformation,  no 
such  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  realm 
of  England  by  any  Pope  of  Rome,  even 
the  most  daring.  In  the  whole  of  the  bull 
of  Gregory  XVI.,  published  in  1840,  you 
would  never  find  him  speaking  of  tho 
Church  in  England,  or  of  setting  up  a 
hierarchy  in  this  country,  but  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  persons  over  whom  he 
had  appointed  vicariates.  It  was  said, 
by  the  Member  for  Sheffield,  "  Oh  ! 
the  Cardinal  is  but  a  poor  simple  hum- 
ble priest,  claiming  only  to  rule  by  reason 
over  the  Roman  Catholics  committed  to 
his  charge."  He  (Mr.  Wood)  thought  they 
went  rather  upon  authority  than  reason. 
It  was  said  again  that  Cardinal  Wiseman 
was  merely  to  exercise  that  sort  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  it  was  right  that  the 
members  of  all  churches  should  have  the 
benefit  of.  But  what  did  he  (Mr.  Wood) 
find  in  the  somewhat  strange  document  of 
the  Cardinal — something  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  Italy  or  China,  rather  than 
England,  and  which  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  the  Cardinal  would  have  had  the 
boldness  to  publish  ?  This,  amongst  other 
passages  of  a  somewhat  similar  charac- 
ter:— 

"  Tour  beloved  country  has  received  a  place 
among  tho  fair  Churches  wKvch,  ivw\xi»JwVj  «i^\A\K>- 
tuted,  form  tha  bj|\qii^^  ii\^\g,w\EaXft  q.^  ^viasJ^ 
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oommnnioD.  Catholic  England  has  been  restored 
to  its  orbit  in  the  ecclesiaiitical  firmament,  from 
which  its  light  had  long  yanished,  and  begins  now 
anew  its  coarse  of  regularly  adjusted  action 
round  the  centre  of  nnitj,  the  source  of  jurisdic- 
tion, of  light,  and  of  vigour." 

That  was   his  claim.     The  Cardinal   ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  new  affair  for  England 
to  revolve  round  the  Pope  as  the  source  of 
jurisdiction.     Now,  he  (Mr.  Wood)  main- 
tained that  with  regard  to  all  matters  ec- 
clesiastical as  distinguished  from  spiritual, 
the  Queen,  and  the  Queen  alone,  was  the 
source  of  jurisdiction.    The  Cardinal  in  his 
Appeal  had  presumed  on  the  ignorance  of 
those  whom  he  addressed,  and  had  stated 
that  the  Queen  created  our  bishops.     She 
appoints  them  to  sees,  but  he  well  knew 
that  neither  King  nor  Queen  of  England 
ever  pretended  to  exercise  spiritual  func- 
tions.   They  never  pretended  to  consecrate 
a  bishop,  or  ordain  a  priest.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  told  not  to  revive  obsolete 
statutes;  the  most  pertinent  instruction  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  was  not  to  revive  obsolete  claims. 
He  approved  of  the  advice  of  the  Attorney 
General  which  was  read  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  opened  the  debate,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  have  a  prosecution 
on  obsolete  statutes ;  but  he  (Mr.  Wood) 
thought  a  most  unjust  advantage  was  taken 
of   that  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Dublin,  when  he  represented  the  At- 
torney General  to  have  stated,  through  the 
medium  of  that  opinion,  that  nothing  had 
been   done   contrary  to   the  law.      That 
opinion  was  explicit  that  the  law  had  been 
violated.     The  Cardinal,  and   his   friend, 
Mr.  Bowyer,  who  advised  him,  very  confi- 
dently asserted  that  they  had  done  nothing 
contrary  to  the  law,  and  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  try  the  question.     They  said 
to  the  Government,  **  Prosecute  us."  They 
relied,  he  did  not  doubt,  upon  the  good 
sense  of  the  Government,  who  were  averse 
to  instituting  a  prosecution  upon  old  sta- 
tutes— never  very  popular  in  this  country. 
But  when  parties  did  present  themselves 
prepared  to  bring  the  question  before  a 
legal  tribunal — when  they  said  to  the  Car- 
dinal, **  Be  kind  enough  to  admit  the  facts, 
and  we  will  prosecute  you,"  the  Cardinal 
thought  twice  of  the  matter.     The  Car- 
dinal had  been  praised  for  his  discretion, 
and  he  (Mr.  Wood),  too,  praised  him  for 
the  possession  of  that  virtue,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  ap- 
pear very  anxious,  after  all,  to  have  the 
qaatii'on  leg&Uj  debated  and  settled.     He 
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(Mr.  Wood)  might  say,  Hahemus  confit- 
entem  reum  —  the  Cardinal  had  admitted 
that   he   had  transgressed   the  law,    but 
he  was  not  anxious  to  try  the  question. 
There  was   a  general    sympathy   for  all 
persons  brought  to  trial,  a  wish  throughout 
the    country    that    even    our    murderers 
should  escape,  and  many  called   punish- 
ment tyranny;  and  the  Cardinal,  therefore, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  that  feeling, 
and  the   growing  cry  against  severity  of 
punishment.     If,  then,  he  were  so  confident 
that  he  had  not  transgressed  the  law,  and 
if  he  were  anxious  to  have  the  legality  of 
his  conduct  settled,  why  did  he  not  admit 
the  necessary  facts  ?     Until  the  question 
were  tried,  the  Cardinal  could  not  say  that 
he  had  not  transgressed  the  law;    and  he 
(Mr.  Wood)  should  remain  of  opinion  he 
had  transgressed  it.  The  Act  now  proposed 
to   be   passed   was   simply  a   declaratory 
Act;  it  was  called  for  by  the  occasion,  by 
the   proceeding,   to   which  he    hoped  the 
people  of  England  would  never  submit.    It 
was  no  such  trivial  thing  whether  the  Car- 
dinal was   Bishop  of   Westminster  or   in 
Westminster.  The  Pope's  bull  made  Eng- 
land one   province;    and  the  Cardinal,  as 
archbishop,  was  to  rule  over  his  suffragans. 
Unless  this  was  done,  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  said,  there  could  be  no  synodi- 
cal  action;   they  could  not  meet  in  synod. 
That  was  what  the  bishop  wanted.     With- 
out that  synodical  action  the  canon  law 
could  not  be  introduced,  and  that  was  what 
the  Cardinal  wanted   to  introduce.      The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  had  read  a 
passage  from  the  canon  law;  he  (Mr.  Wood) 
had  brought  extracts  of  that  law  with  him 
in  Latin;  but  as  the  noble  Lord  had  already 
read  a  portion  of  it  to  them  in  English,  he 
(Mr.  Wood)  would  content  himself  by  quoting 
one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  that  law, 
namely,  Constitutiones  principum  ecclesi- 
asticis  constiiutionibus  non  prcecminent  sed 
obsequuntur.     The  laws  of  a  State,  there- 
fore, had  no  effect  whatever  against  the 
canon  law,  and  thence  came  the  question 
of  a  double  allegiance.     No  wonder  that 
the  distinguished  loyal  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  country  felt  alarm  at  the  proposed 
introduction  of  the   canon   law  into   this 
country.     If  the  introduction  of  that  law 
into  England  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
new  hierarchical  appointments,  surely  we 
had  to  deal  with  a  far  graver  question  than 
whether   the   Cardinal    should   be   styled 
Archbishop  in  Westminster  or  Archbishop 
of  Westminster.     At  certain  epochs  of  our 
history  it  might  have  been  excessively  in- 
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convenient  for  us  to  havo  the  canon  law 
in  operation  in  England.  During  the  Pre- 
tender's time,  for  instance,  it  was  custom- 
ary, and  probably  courteous,  to  call  James 
the  Second  King,  but  it  would  have  been 
quite  another  matter  to  have  called  him 
King  of  England,  and  to  have  applied  the 
maxims  of  the  canon  law  which  relate  to 
the  question  of  allegiance.  Having  said 
thus  much  upon  the  general  illegality  of  the 
matter,  he  had  only  one  or  two  words  to 
say  in  reference  to  some  observations  that 
fell  from  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Manchester,  with  regard  to  the  Church  of 
England.  That  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
think  that  this  was  the  moment  for  making 
an  onslaught  on  the  Church  of  England. 
Well,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  said  he  thought  it  a 
very  ill-chosen  time.  He  (Mr.  Wood)  was 
not  so  sure  of  that.  The  Pope's  attack 
was  upon  the  Church,  and  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  Society  of  Friends  had 
united  with  Papists  for  her  destruction. 
He  (Mr.  Wood)  was  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  he  had 
reasoned  upon  the  matter  as  a  question  of 
State  policy :  he  must  nevertheless  take 
leave  to  say,  that  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  talked  of  Fox  and  other 
leaders  of  his  co-religionists  who  had  un- 
dergone imprisonment  for  their  faith's 
sake,  he  (Mr.  Wood)  would  beg  to  remind 
him  that  there  was  another  member  of  his 
society  as  celebrated  as  George  Fox — 
William  Penn — who  was  basking  in  the 
favour  of  one  of  the  most  bigoted  mon- 
archs  who  ever  reigned  in  England  at  the 
very  time  when  the  seven  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Church  were  confined  in  the 
Tower  for  vindicating  their  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  from  the  monarch 
who  was  seeking  to  overturn  both.  He 
(Mr.  Wood)  could  not  help  recollecting 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  portion 
of  our  history,  and  was  one  of  our  institu- 
tions; and  when  the  hon.*  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  reproached  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  bringing  in  this  measure,  and  alleged 
that  it  was  very  clear  that  the  noble  Lord 
could  not  have  read  history,  he  (Mr.  Wood) 
felt  that  the  state  of  the  case  was  exactly 
the  reverse,  and  that  it  was  because  the 
noble  Lord  had  read  history  that  he  had 
brought  in  the  measure.  It  was  because 
the  noble  Lord  had  read  of  the  influence 
of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  used  that  influence;  it  was  because 
of  the  proud  position  which  the  Church  of 


England  now  occupied,  and  the  condition 
to  which  other  Churches  had  been  reduced 
that  had  submitted  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  introduced  this 
Bill.  We  all  know  that  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  Romish  priest  ever  set  foot 
in  this  country  a  Christian  Church  existed 
here.  Our  bishops  attended  Councils  before 
the  Papal  influence  was  known  or  existed. 
We  know  that  the  same  Anglican  Church 
has  continued  to  the  present  time  ;  and  one 
of  its  most  important  features,  in  his  opin- 
ion, was  its  historical  continuance.  He  be* 
licved  that  the  great  blessing  and  happi- 
ness of  our  country  was  this,  that  the  con- 
stitution had  an  historical  growth,  that  we 
had  grown  step  by  step,  and  that  you  could 
not  put  your  finger  upon  any  part  of  Eng- 
lish history  and  say,  "  Here  it  was  that  a 
new  constitution  sprung  up."  We  did  not 
see  mushroom  constitutions  among  us,  as 
was  the  case  with  our  neighbours,  because 
we  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  past;  we  were  a 
living  people,  a  people  who  had  lived  from 
century  to  century  in  our  corporate  capa- 
city, with  all  our  institutions  growing  as 
from  a  living  root.  Now,  he  maintained 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  also  one 
of  these  great  living  institutions.  She  had 
proceeded  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  and 
year  by  year,  in  her  growth,  and  you  could 
not  tell  of  any  period  when  the  Church  of 
England  became  a  new  Church.  She  re- 
formed herself  with  her  own  intrinsic 
vigour;  from  that  reformation  had  sprung 
a  source  of  blessings  to  the  country  both 
in  Church  and  State.  And  he  remem- 
bered that  when  there  was,  for  a  short 
time,  a  gap  in  our  constitutional  history — 
when  despotism  was  established  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  the  Protecto- 
rate, he  remembered  that  at  that  same 
time  the  Church  was  extinguished.  He 
said  this  because  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  en- 
tirely in  deprecating — none  could  feel  it 
more  earnestly  or  seriously  than  himself — 
the  spectacle  of  those  who,  holding  prefer- 
ments in  the  Church  of  England,  had 
found  it  consistent  with  their  duty,  when 
their  hearts  were  already  weaned  to  Rome, 
when  they  had  looked  upon  her,  and  had 
lusted  after  her,  still  to  continue  to  officiate 
in  our  churches — he  talked  not  of  receiving 
the  emolument,  that  was  but  a  poor  and 
wretched  consideration,  but  who  had  con- 
tinued to  use  the  influence  which  they  ob- 
tained by  being  placed  in  that  position  in 
order  to  pervert  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He 
was  not  speaking  \w  tVve  i^xe^^xw^^  qH  ^qtoaxv. 
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Catholic  priests,  but  he  was  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  Roman  Catholic  Gentlemen, 
and  he  felt  most  perfectly  convinced  that 
there  was  not  one  Gentleman  who  heard 
him  who  must  not  be  disgusted  witli  the 
conduct  of  those  individuals  who,  whilst 
performing  the  offices  of  one  Church,  were 
preparing  to  pass  over  to  another.  He 
knew  the  case  of  one  unhappy  man,  who 
remained  officiating  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  who  carried  away  with  him  the 
two  children  of  the  organist  when  he  went 
OTer  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  he  knew 
another  instance  in  which  a  young  man  of 
17  or  18  years  of  age,  who,  when  at  col- 
lege, when  his  father  was  absolutely  in  a 
foreign  clime,  had  been  led  away  by  one 
of  those  new  bishops,  who  now  affected  to 
hold  sees  in  this  country,  and  he  knew 
parties  who  had  letters  from  that  bishop 
requesting  them  to  keep  it  perfectly  con- 
cealed from  his  mother  and  the  whole 
of  his  family.  Proceedings  of  this  sort 
were  most  degrading  and  had  excited  just 
indignation,  and  he  went  so  far  with  the 
noble  Lord;  but  when  the  noble  Lord  told 
them  that  there  were  parties  in  the  Church 
who  were  prepared  to  go  "  all  lengths," 
in  order,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  termed  it, 
to  '•  purify  the  Church,"  he  would  say 
that  while  he  would  go  all  lengths  to  pre- 
vent such  abominations  as  he  had  referred 
to,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be 
Tery  careful  how  they  judged  the  conduct 
of  others.  They  knew  that  in  all  churches 
there  were  parties  who  took  different  views, 
and  that  those  who  took  a  strong  view  with 
one  party  were  apt  to  look  upon  those  who 
at  all  differed  from  them  as  having  just 
gone  to  the  contrary  extreme;  while  those 
who  remained  in  the  middle  were  sup- 
posed by  each  to  belong  to  the  other 
party.  He  rejoiced  to  say  that  there 
were  many  now  who  held  that  high  middle 
position,  and  who  knew  exactly  the  claims 
of  our  Catholic  Church  holding  Catho- 
lic truth,  and  her  claims  as  a  Protestant 
Church,  protesting  against  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  the  grossest  corruption  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  trusted  that  that 
same  earnest  zeal  which  had  hitherto  been 
shown  would  continue  to  be  manifested 
throughout  England,  directing  itself  to 
repel  every  aggression  of  this  description, 
saying,  **  We  will  not  allow  our  Sove- 
reign's rights  to  bo  trampled  on;  we  will 
not  allow  any  foreign  potentate  to  ex- 
ercise control  over  us ;  we  will  not  allow 
his  bishops  to  act  in  sy nodical  convention 
under  his   authontj ;    and  we  will  exert 
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ourselves,  not  by  violent  agitation,  but 
by  the  plain  discharge  of  all  our  own 
duties  in  our  several  positions,  by  an  ear- 
nest zeal  in  the  erection  of  new  churches 
and  the  appointment  of  additional  clergy- 
men, to  preserve  our  Church  in  all  the 
purity  of  the  Reformation."  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  defection  from  our  Church 
had  been  so  great  as  it  had  been  repre- 
sented. He  had  carefully  examined  a 
Roman  Catholic  Calendar,  and  ho  found 
that  in  a  space  of  nine  years  they  were 
able  to  state  that  about  70  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  had  gone  over. 
Now  70  was  no  doubt  a  great  number,  but 
still  70  out  of  15,000  was  not  so  fearfully 
alarming  that  we  should  therefore  despair 
of  the  Church,  or  should  think  of  going  to 
all  lengths,  or  any  length,  in  order  to  do  that 
which  might  lead  to  that  fatal  result — the 
disruption  of  that  Church.  In  conclusion,  he 
denied  that  anything  he  had  said  was  of  a 
retrogressive  character.  Why,  their  course 
was  simply  defensive;  and  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  said,  that  everything  was  so 
calm  and  so  smooth  until  the  noble  Lord's 
letter,  he  thought  it  strange  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  should  have  forgot- 
ten the  intervening  letters  of  his  Holiness 
the  Pope.  He  (Mr.  Wood)  trusted  that 
they  should  have  no  more  of  those  letters, 
and  for  that  reason  he  supported  this 
measure.  The  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  declared 
the  measure  to  be  paltry,  mean,  and  use- 
less; he  suggested  no  other,  however;  but 
he  (Mr.  Wood)  thought  that  the'people  of 
England  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  bare  denial  of  the  utility  of  the  mea- 
sure, without  being  provided  with  some 
standard  to  compare  it  with.  For  himself 
he  believed,  if  the  Bill  should  contain  a 
simple  solemn  recital  of  the  position  of  the 
Sovereign  with  regard  to  these  matters, 
and  of  the  illegality  of  creating  these  sees 
without  Her  consent,  that  it  would  do  what 
was  expected  by  the  country,  and  what 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  emer- 
gency. It  became  them  to  embody  in  the 
great  corporate  joice  of  the  nation  the 
voices  of  those  several  meetings  and  assem- 
blies which  had  resounded  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  requiring  that  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  this  insolent  aggres- 
sion— insolent,  he  believed  it  to  be;  ag- 
gression unquestionably  it  was;  and  if  they 
answered  the  people  of  England  by  putting 
that  solemn  protest  upon  record,  and  by 
preventing  the  Pope  saying  that  there  was 
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the  least  assent  to  his  procedure  upon  the 
part  of  the  people  of  England,  they  should 
haye  yindlcated  their  consistency  as  pro- 
testing against  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  his 
interference  with  our  Government  on  the 
other;  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  should 
free  themselves  from  any  charge  of  bigotry 
or  intolerance,  and  should  set  an  example 
in  the  face  of  the  world  which  was  worthy 
of  a  great  nation.  One  word  with  reference 
to  America.  They  might  talk  of  America 
not  having  felt  itself  aggrieved  by  the  re- 
cent appointment  of  a  Papal  hierarchy; 
but  America  had  none  of  those  ancient 
claims  to  resist  which  so  much  distin- 
guished the  Papal  attacks  on  the  Church 
of  England.  America  had  not  adjacent 
to  it  the  continent  of  Europe,  where,  as 
the  noble  Lord  had  said,  the  Pope  could 
summon  the  aid  of  three  armies.  We 
have  historical  recollections  which  Ame- 
rica has  not;  we  have  a  constitutional 
history  which  she  has  not;  and  the  whole 
thread  and  tenor  of  our  constitutional  his- 
tory is  this,  that  there  is  no  Power  on 
earth  who  has  power  and  jurisdiction,  tem- 
poral or  ecclesiastical,  within  these  realms 
other  than  the  Queen  of  England. 

Mr.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  said, 
that  while  he  listened  attentively  to  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down,  he  was  unable  to 
detect  in  the  greater  part  of  that  speech 
any  logical  attempt  to  reason  in  favour 
of  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  forgive  him,  he 
trusted,  for  saying,  that  though  the  first 
part  might  have  been  a  very  plausible 
speech  to  evidence,  had  a  prosecution  been 
instituted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and 
though  the  latter  part  might  be  very  well 
suited  to  a  Church  of  England  meeting, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  furnished  a 
justification  for  the  Act  proposed  to  be  done 
by  a  Parliament  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen,  without  regard  to  creed,  assem- 
bled from  every  portion  of  a  widely-ex- 
tended empire,  and  supposed  to  represent 
impartially  and  to  respect  equally  all  the 
conscientious  feelinics  which  men  could 
entertain  with  reference  to  that  greatest 
of  all  relations,  the  individual  relation  of 
man  to  his  God.  Uis  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  must  excuse  him,  therefore,  if 
he  (Mr.  M'Cullagh)  did  not  stop  on  the 
threshold  of  what  he  had  to  say  to  debate 
with  him  matters  of  special  pleading  as  to 
the  construction  of  statutes  condemned  by 
the  highest  authority  as  obsolete.   For,  be 


it  remembered,  that  the  greatest  authority 
of  the  party  opposite — from  whose  princi- 
ples he  had  differed  since  he  was  capable 
of  political  thought — the  greatest  authority 
of  the  party  opposite,  not  five  years  ago, 
sitting  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  empire 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  did 
himself,  and  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, the  honour  of  repudiating  the  policy 
of  these  antiquated  remains  of  persecution, 
and  of  expunging  their  barbarous  penal- 
ties from  the  Statute-book.  Five  years 
had  not  elapsed,  and  the  party  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  who  urged  Lord 
Lyndhurst  to  undertake  this  great  act  of 
tardy  justice  to  an  insulted  minority  of 
the  Queen's  subjects,  that  party  now  came 
forward  with  special  pleas,  as  to  whether 
these  wretched  laws  of  a  bigoted  time  were 
not  yet  in  sufficient  force  for  a  prosecution. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
had  talked  of  this  affair  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's as  "an  offence;"  but  if  it  were  an 
offence,  it  must  have  been  explicitly  either 
against  the  Crown  or  against  some  portion 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown;  and  if  against 
the  Crown,  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
law  officers  to  have  instituted  proceed- 
ings, no  matter  what  the  issue,  and  to 
have  vindicated  the  insulted  rights  of  the 
Crown.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that 
they  had  erred  in  judgment  in  abstaining 
from  a  prosecution  :  such  a  proceeding 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  age;  but 
then  it  was  too  bad  to  come  down  to  that 
House  when  the  passions  of  the  dominant 
creed  and  nation  had  been  lashed  to  fury, 
and  to  prejudge  the  question,  whether  the 
law  had  been  broken  or  not,  by  using  the 
phrase  "  offence"  deliberately  as  they  had 
heard  it  used  that  night.  It  was  a  very  un- 
usual course  to  object  when  the  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  asked  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill.  The  convenience  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  House  concurred  on  almost  every 
occasion  in  granting  that  permission.  But 
this  was  no  ordinary  occasion ;  and  he 
would  venture  to  say,  when  the  division  was 
called,  that  men  who  had  never  before  voted 
against  leave  being  given  to  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  would  be 
found  to  vote  against  that  Motion  now. 
The  very  form  in  which  the  question  was 
put,  reminded  them  of  their  duty  and  their 
privilege — the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
gravely  considering  was  the  subject  a 
fit  one  for  legislation.  The  question 
must  mainly  turn  upon  this,  were  they 
justified  as  a  Parliament  not  exclusively 
Proteatant,  not  exclM&W^V^  k\i^<^^xi>  ^^N» 
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exclusively  of   any   denomination  —  were 
they  justified,  on   public  policy,  and   the 
high    responsibility    they  owed    for    the 
welfare    of    the    nation   at   large  —  were 
they  justified  in  opening  the  gate  again  to 
sectarian  legislation,   and   that   avowedly 
with  the  view  of  recommencing  the  policy 
of  ascendancy  ?    He  listened  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment,   in   bringing  forward  this   Mo- 
tion, with  anxious  attention;  but  he  must 
say,  that  the  conclusion  he  came  to  was — 
not  that  great  ability  had  not  been  dis- 
played— that  the  noble  Lord  had  made  out 
no  case  for  the  interposition  of  Parliament 
in  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  because,  to  ignore  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament   the    hierarchy   of    that  Church, 
admitting,  as  they  did,  that  its  entire  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  rested    upon  a  due 
subordination    to   the  episcopate,   was  to 
ignore  and  to  overthrow  the  discipline  of 
that  Church.      He  confessed  that  he  ob- 
served, with  no  little  amazement,  the  in- 
tellectual intrepidity  with  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford 
had   asked  them   to  do   that  which  their 
Catholic  ancestors  had  done  before.     Why, 
there  never  was  a  case  since  history  was 
written  less  to  the  purpose.     Our  Catholic 
ancestors  had  to  deal  with  a  Power  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  political  Powers  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  which  leagued  itself 
with  the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent ; 
and  the  Acts  of  Catholic  Parliaments  pass- 
ed, notoriously  and  confessedly,  with  a  view 
to  resist  what  they  conceived  to   be  en- 
croachments on  the  political  independence 
of  the  realm.     Yet  the  very  persons  who 
cited  these  Acts  of  our  Catholic  ancestors, 
told   them  in   the  same   breath  —  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  had  done 
the  other  night — that  the    Catholic  laity 
were  such  slaves    that   it  was   necessary 
to   screen    them    by   Act   of  Parliament 
against  the  despotism  of  their  clergy.     It 
was  said  that  the  Statute   of  Elizabeth, 
which  had  been  unrepealed  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act,  furnished  another  precedent, 
which  they  should  follow.     But  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when  her 
right  was  held  to  be  invalid  by  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  when  her  crown  was 
in  jeopardy,  when  her  rival  was  upon  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and  when  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  subjects  were  well  inclined  to 
recognise  the    Queen    of  Scots,   as  their 
legitimate   Sovereign.     No  plea  of  politi- 
eid  necessity  could,  in  his  opinion,  justify 
/swa  agaiDBt  the  liberty  of  conscience;  but 
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even  that  plea  was  utterly  wanting  here. 
So  in  the  case  of  the  Stuarts,  who  were 
suspected  themselves  of  being  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  whose  political 
purposes  and  intentions  the  nation  could 
not  trust.  In  the  case  of  William  and  Anne 
there  was  the  Pretender,  who,  owing  to  his 
reUgion  and  his  legitimacy,  had  a   large 
portion  of  this  and  the  other  kingdom  in 
this  empire  on  his  side.     But  how  could 
references    to    such    times   warrant  their 
adoption  of  a  similar  policy  now  ?     Nei- 
ther the  State  as  the  State,  nor  the  Queen 
as  queen,  nor    the    Queen's   prerogative, 
nor  the  law  of  the  land,   could  be  in  any 
way  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  use  in  exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical  matters  amongst  the 
Catholics  themselves,  of  the  canon  law  in 
the  dioceses  which  had  been  created  by 
the  Apostolic  letter.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  seemed  to  have  forgot 
himself  in  his  allusion  to  the  see  of  Gal- 
way,    and    had    not  attempted    to    make 
out  a  justification  for  extending  the  Bill  to 
Ireland.     The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  brought  a  long  bill  of 
indictment   against   the    Roman    Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Ireland.     He  (Mr.  M'Cullagh) 
had  never  listened    to   a   statement  with 
more  pain  than  to  that  of  the  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown.     The  first  item  of  accu- 
sation against  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate 
(Archbishop  Cullen)  was  this,  that  he  was 
not  appointed  in  the  usual  way,  and  that 
he  was  chosen  for  some  other  purpose  than 
for  the  good  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
was  to  be  placed.     The  noble  Lord  told 
us  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  state  of 
Ireland.     The  facts  he  (Mr.   M'Cullagh) 
believed  to  be  these  : — Archbishop  Cullen 
was  by  birth,   family,    and   education   an 
Irishman;  and  by  many  visits  paid  to  Ire- 
land during  his  sojourn  at  Rome,  had  had 
means  of  making  himself  acquainted    with 
the  condition  of  that  country.     The  posi- 
tion which  he  had   held   at    Rome   must 
necessarily  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland;  for  he  was  head  of  the  Irish  college 
there,  and  the  medium  of  communication  on 
many  important  matters  between  the  Irish 
clergy  and  the  Holy    See.      But  it  was 
said  that  Archbishop  Cullen  had  not  been 
appointed  in  the  usual  way — that  he  had 
not  been  elected  by  the  parish  priests  of 
the  arch-diocese.     Now,  the  fnct  was,  that 
the  parish  priests  having  elected  a  person 
to  fill  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Armagh, 
the  bishops  of  the  provinces  (which  was  a 
very  unusual  thing)  had  not  concurred  in 
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that  election.     Under  these  circumstances, 
for  the  Pope  to  have  confirmed  either  no- 
mination would  have  been  to  have  given 
a  triumph  to  the  one  party  or  the  other. 
The  Pope  had,  therefore,  adopted  the  n^iser 
and  more  conciliatorj  course  of  choosing  a 
third  person;  and  in  selecting  Dr.  Cullen, 
he  had  chosen  one  who,  from  his  position  at 
Rome,  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Ireland;  and  who  was  able,  moreover, 
materially  to  serve  the  Catholic  Church  of 
that  country.    The  noble  Lord,  in  the  next 
place,   complained  that  the  new  Primate 
had  not  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Government  of  Ireland.  That  reproach, 
he  must  say,  came  ill  from  one  who,  as 
head  of  the  Administration  in  both  coun- 
tries, must  be  considered  responsible  for 
every  act  of  importance  done  by  either ; 
that,  before  Archbishop  Cullen  had  been 
three  months  in  Ireland,  the  Government 
had  consulted  whether  a  prosecution  should 
not  be  commenced  against  him.     And  for 
what  ?    For  using  the  title  and  designation 
which  had  been  publicly  conceded  to  his 
predecessor  by  the  Government  itself.    He 
held  in  his  hand  a  document  which  was  a 
complete  justification  of  Dr.  Cullen.    They 
would   remember,  that   when   the   Queen 
was  graciously  pleased  to  visit  her  ancient 
realm  of  Ireland,  and  to  spend  there  a  few 
brief,  but  to  them  happy,  days,  the  Royal 
Gazette  of  August  7,  contained  a  formal 
notification  of  the  order  in  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  were  to  bo  admitted  ac- 
cording  to  their  various  degrees  of  pre- 
cedence to  the  Royal  presence.     The  third 
person  was  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  the  fourth  the  Roman  Catholic 
Primate.     Now,  let  them  tell  him,  would 
they  prosecute  Dr.  Cullen  for  assuming  a 
title  by  which  he  had  been  invited  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  Queen  ?     The  next 
person  invited  to  the  Royal  presence,  and 
who  he  supposed  was  also  to  be  prosecuted, 
was  that  venerable  man,  whose  support  had 
been  rendered  to  the  Government  of  this 
country,  with  a  fidelity  of  which  there  could 
not  be  two  opinions,  he  meant  Dr.  Murray, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  noble   Lord  had   complained   of  the 
synodical  functions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  had  informed  the  House  that  the  Svnod 
of  Thurles  had  proved  its  intention  of  as- 
suming  temporal  jurisdiction   in  Ireland, 
by    expressing   in    their  address     to    the 
people  their  strong  sense  of  the  suff*erings 
endured   by  the  evicted  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  and  expressing  the  grounds  of  their 
objection  to  the  Queen's  Colleges.     With 


respect  to  the  latter,  he  (Mr.  M'CuUagh) 
would  say  nothing  except   this,   namely, 
that  if  an  assembly  of  bishops  were  not 
warranted  in  giving  their  opinion  on  the 
question  of  education,  he  was  wholly  at 
a   loss   to    imagine   what    subjects    they 
were  justified    in   discussing.     With    re- 
spect to  the   other   topic,   he  would  tell 
them  this  simple  fact,  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-six  closely-printed  pages  of  the 
synodical  address  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
the  whole  that  bore  any  reference  at  all  to 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  were 
sixteen  lines,  which  had  no  reference  tp 
any  political  question,  but  which  regretted 
the  lamentable  state  of  misery  to  which 
particular  parts   of  Ireland  had  been    re- 
duced, by  the  wholesale  system  of  eviction 
which  had  been  pursued.     He  asked  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  presence  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  country,  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  only  one  in  that  House  who  had 
ever    been   regarded  as   his   equal,    who 
unhappily  had  been  removed  from  them, 
and  to  say  whether  the   terms   in  which 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  denounced  the  system  of 
depopulation  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land, were  a  whit  less  severe  than  those  of 
these  bishops,  whose  strongest  expression 
was,   that  the  track  of  the  exterminator 
might  be  traced  in  the  roofless  hovels  of 
the  peasantry.     Sir  Robert  Peel,  speaking 
of  western  Ireland,  in  1848,  said  that  the 
state  of  the  country  was  more  terrible  than 
if  it  had  been  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
He  protested,  then,  against  the  unfairness 
of  assailing  these  prelates,  where  they  were 
unrepresented  and  unpopular,  for  saying  no 
more  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  said  in  the 
presence  of  the  noble  Lord,  without  one 
word  of  objection  or  rebuke.     There  was 
a   time   in    the   history   of  this    country, 
after  and  during  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  in  the  changes  which  society 
was    undergoing   a   similar    circumstance 
took  place.     There  was  a  time  when  large 
districts  of  England  were  depopulated  in  the 
same    ruthless    and    cruel   manner.     The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
in   his  first   speech   on  the  Irish  famine, 
alluded  to  that   condition  of  the  country 
at  the  period  to  which  he  was  referring, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  as  England  had 
recovered  from  that  depression,  the  cala- 
mities of  the  sister  country  would  also  pass 
away,    and  give  place  to  a  sounder   and 
healthier  state.     That  distress  in  England 
had   been   greatly    aggravated,    as   every 
annalist  of  the  times  declares^  by  IIla  «»x^^ 
system  oi   eV\cl\0T\,  ol  \«\v\Odl  ^^  ^cwi^^wN. 
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synod  complained ;  and  it  arose  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  clergy  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  offer  that  species  of  admonition  which 
no  other  class  could  he  expected  to 
give  —  charging  the  rich  to  be  lenient 
to  the  poor,  and  the  poor  to  he  obedient 
and  patient,  that  they  might  inherit  the 
blessing  promised  to  them.  Amongst  others 
yras  Latimer,  from  one  of  whose  sermons, 
preached  before  King  Edward  VI.,  he 
would  read  one  or  two  extracts.  Latimer 
inveighs  against  the  landlords  of  that  day 
(is  •*  rent-raisers,"  •*  step  Lords,"  and 
•*  unnatural  Lords."  •*  Of  this  cometh 
the  monstrous  and  portentous  dearth  made 
by  man;"  and,  speaking  of  places  where 
••  once  men  inhabited,  but  where  there  were 
only  then  to  bo  seen  the  shepherd  and  his 
dog,"  he  scrupled  not  to  denounce  many 
rich  owners  of  the  soil  as  having  "  too 
much,"  for  the  safety  of  their  own  souls, 
and  the  temporal  weal  of  the  commu- 
nity. Other  extracts  the  lion.  Gentleman 
said  he  could  also  have  read,  but  they 
would  have  provoked  a  smile  by  their  vehe- 
mence and  earnestness.  The  exposition  of 
the  Bill  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  had  greatly  increased  his 
(Mr.  M'Cullagh's)  apprehensions.  He  had 
stated  that  every  act  of  a  Catholic  dio- 
cesan, dono  as  such,  would  be  null  and 
Toid.  He  asked  them  to  consider  what 
this  meant,  in  a  Catholic  country  like  Ire- 
land ?  The  appointment  of  every  parish 
priest  in  Ireland  would,  by  these  nullifying 
clauses,  be  rendered  void.  Was  this, 
then,  the  realisation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  dream 
of  a  united  empire?  Was  this  the 
equality  of  which  they  heard  so  much,  and 
enjoyed  so  little?  Never  did  a  Minister 
come  into  office  so  pledged  to  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  the 
noble  Lord,  and  was  this  the  way  in  which 
he  carried  it  out  ?  The  noble  Lord  threat- 
ened if  the  Catholics  did  not  receive  the 
measure  in  a  spirit  of  passive  obedience, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  enter  into  a  strug- 
gle. The  Catholic  body,  then,  might 
know  what  they  had  to  expect;  for  this  was 
only  the  first  rattling  of  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution in  the  scabbard.  But  they  were  told 
that  the  principle  of  toleration  was  to  be 
held  sacred.  For  his  part,  he  hated  that 
insolent  word.  It  was  nothing  but  the  old 
word  "  intolerance"  with  a  padlock  on  its 
lips.  What  he  desired  was,  equal  religious 
rights  for  all  sects  and  orders  ;  and  he 
warned  the  House  that  every  retrograde 
step  they  might  now  be  induced  to  take  they 
would  assuredly  have  to  retrace,  and  well 
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would  it  be  if  their  penitence  did  not  come 
too  late. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  Sir,  after  the 
ample  discussion  which  the  question  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  has  already 
undergone,  I  should  scarcely  have  felt  it 
necessary  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when 
my  noble  Friend  has  merely  asked  leave  to 
lay  a  Bill  on  the  table  of  the  House,  to 
offer  myself  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
even  for  a  short  time,  were  it  not  that 
some  observations  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  rather  discursive  debate, 
which  I  feel  it  my  duty  not  to  pass  over  in 
silence.  Sir,  it  is  impossible,  in  reference 
to  the  specific  Motion  now  before  the 
House,  not  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  a 
protracted  discussion  which  must  necessa- 
rily involve  to  a  certain  extent  the  provi- 
sions and  minute  details  of  a  Bill  which  is 
not  yet  in  possession  of  the  House.  I  can- 
not, however,  lament  the  length  to  which 
this  debate  has  extended;  I  am  rather  dis- 
posed to  congratulate  the  House  on  the 
fact,  because  the  ground  has  been  thereby 
much  cleared  for  future  discussion,  by  the 
admission  of  certain  propositions  which  I 
think  have  been  estabHshed  by  the  most 
conclusive  arguments,  and  proved  by  the 
most  convincing  evidence.  Some  of  those 
propositions  are  the  following.  I  think 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  question  that 
in  adopting  the  measure  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  we  are  acting 
merely  on  the  defensive,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  demand  which  has  been  made  from 
one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other,  on 
the  Crown,  the  Government  or  Parliament 
of  this  country,  that  some  steps,  of  a  purely 
defensive  nature,  should  be  taken  to  resist 
the  recent  act  of  aggression  of  the  Court 
of  Rome.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dublin, 
followed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last 
addressed  the  House,  complains  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  people  of  England,  and  he 
has  drawn  a  gratifying  and  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  the  harmony  which  has  existed  be- 
tween all  classes  of  the  people  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  different  creeds  up  to  a  late 
period.  He  stated,  and  stated  truly,  that 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
living  together  in  kindness  and  mutual 
good  feeling;  and  then  he  says  that  we 
have  disturbed  these  friendly  feelings,  that 
we  have  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension,  and 
that  a  war  of  religious  rancour  and  discord 
has  been  raised,  which  we  have  gratuit- 
ously provoked.  That  position  I  entirely 
deny.  It  is  now  proved,  I  think,  beyond 
a  doubti  that  we  were  not  the  aggressors 
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— that  we  are  acting  merely  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

Another  point  is,  that  the  act  of  which 
complaint  has  heen  made — not,  indeed,  hy 
the  Government  alone,  but  by  the  nation, 
and  which  has  occasioned  the  Bill  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  is 
an  illegal  act.  Illegal  I  think  it  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be :  the  convincing 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  has  proved  that  it  was  one  con- 
trary to  the  universal  law  of  nations — of 
European  nations  at  least — and  contrary 
to  the  statute  law  of  this  realm.  This 
conclusion  was  attempted  to  be  contro- 
verted by  my  hon.  Friend  who  spoke 
last,  but  not  so  much  by  argument  as 
by  bare  assertion.  Ho  omitted  all  re- 
ference to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford 
with  respect  to  the  law  of  nations;  and 
with  regard  to  the  statute  law,  he  alluded 
to  the  well-known  circumstance  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  having,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  in- 
troduced a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth;  but  he  omitted  to  mention 
the  fact  that,  at  Lord  Lyndhurst 's  own 
suggestion,  an  amendment  was  introduced 
into  the  Bill,  declaring  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  should  render  lawful  the 
act  of  which  complaint  is  now  made,  and 
which  has  been  committed  by  those  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  says  that  if 
the  act  was  illegal,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Crown  to  prosecute  it.  But  let  me  tell 
him,  and  those  who  are  of  a  similar  opin- 
ion, that  there  are  many  acts  committed 
against  the  statute  law  of  the  realm  with 
regard  to  which  the  Government  does  not 
feel  itself  bound,  in  the  exercise  of  its  dis- 
cretion, to  institute  a  prosecution.  There 
are  many,  I  am  aware,  prepared  to  con- 
demn us  for  not  having  made  this  act  the 
subject  of  a  public  prosecution;  but  I  am 
prepared,  if  our  conduct  in  this  matter 
is  seriously  attacked,  to  defend  that  con- 
duct, and  to  maintain  that  it  was  governed 
by  a  wise  and  prudent  discretion. 

Another  point  established  and  demon- 
strated is,  that  the  act  of  which  complaint  has 
been  made,  is  not  a  spiritual  act  of  a  merely 
spiritual  authority  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  of  which  that  authority  is  the 
head,  but  is  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity by  persons  exercising  a  mixed  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  involv- 
ing a  claim  of  undivided  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion over  the  whole  realm  of  England. 


I  will  not  waste  the  time  of  the  House  by 
repeating  proofs  of  this  assertion;  but  if 
any  were  wanting,  the  best  argument  I 
could  use  to  show  its  true  nature  would  be 
found  in  the  language  of  those  documents 
by  which  the  act  referred  to  was  promul- 
gated; language  utterly  disregarding  the 
existence  of  the  authority  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty within  the  realm  of  England — ig- 
noring— to  use  a  modem  phrase  —  not 
the  rights  only,  but  even  the  existence,  of 
any  other  Church  or  denomination,  whe- 
ther established  or  not  in  this  realm,  other 
than  that  presided  over  by  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  those  who  claim  to  exercise  au- 
thority under  him.  The  very  language,  I 
repeat,  of  the  brief,  combined  with  that 
used  in  the  pastoral  which  has  been  issued, 
is  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  it  was 
not  a  spiritual  act  whose  operation  was 
intended  to  be  confined  to  the  members  of 
that  Church  of  which  the  Pope  is  the 
head,  but  that  it  asserted,  in  fact,  an  eccle- 
siastical power  over  the  realm  of  England, 
and  advanced  claims  alsolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  Queen's  supremacy  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom,  bo  they  Roman  Catholics  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenting  denominations.  These 
points  have  been,  I  think,  clearly  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  it 
only  remains  for  the  House  to  determine 
whether  the  measure  which  will  now  be 
laid  before  it,  is  adequate  to  meet  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  case. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  notice  some  obser- 
vations which  have  been  made,  tending 
to  cast  censure  on  my  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  which  he  has  adopted,  and 
by  which  it  is  said  he  encouraged  the  re- 
cent act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  or  involving  a  charge  against  other 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
These  charges  I  am  prepared  to  meet,  or 
to  explain  the  conduct  to  which  they  refer. 
They  resolve  themselves  into  three  heads. 
The  first  relates  to  the  alleged  encourage- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and 
hierarchy,  by  giving  titles  of  honour  and 
respect  to  the  bishops  and  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  not 
prohibited  by  law.  The  second  is  one  dis- 
tinctly made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield,  and  repeated  by  other 
speakers,  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
has  habitually  addressed  the  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  titles  prohibited 
by  law.      The  third  is  a  charge  against 
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Members  of  the  Government — with  a  pre- 
Yious  knowledge  of  the  intention  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  to  promulgate  that  docu- 
ment by  which  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
have  been  appointed  to  sees  in  this 
country,  and  with  having  given  either 
an  express  or  tacit  acquiescence  to  the 
scheme  promulgated  in  the  letters-apos- 
tolical. 

I  hope  the  House  will  keep  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  the  two  first  charges — 
between  that  of  conferring  titles  of  respect 
and  honour  on  the  bishops  and  dignitaries 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  forbid- 
den by  the  law,  and  that  of  giving  them 
titles  actually  prohibited  by  law.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  any  excuse  or  apology.  I  do  not 
think  an  apology  or  excuse  is  necessary 
for  bestowing  lawful  marks  of  respect  and 
consideration  on  the  Roman  Catholic  bi- 
shops in  a  country  like  Ireland — where 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Ro- 
man Catholics — so  long  as  those  persons 
conform  to  the  law  under  the  protection 
of  which  they  live.  But  what  are  the 
facts  of  the  case?  These  charges  have 
been  made  by  various  individuals.  I  will 
refer  first  to  those  advanced  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  because  he 
has  made  his  allegations  in  a  distinct  form, 
not  so  much  in  his  speech  as  in  a  letter 
which  he  has  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
though  in  his  speech  he  appeared  by  impli- 
cation to  reiterate  these  charges.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  was  very 
severe  upon  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  for  the  letter  which 
he  has  written;  but  he  seemed  to  forget 
that  he  himself  was  guilty  of  what  he 
seems  to  consider  the  indiscretion  of  writ- 
ing a  public  letter  on  the  subject  in 
question.  I  will  not  call  the  letter  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  *'  a 
blunder  of  the  sudden,''  since  he  objects 
to  the  phrase,  but  I  will  say  that  I  never 
saw  more  blunders  comprised  in  a  single 
letter  than  are  contained  in  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  It 
was  in  fact  a  multum  in  parvo  of  blun- 
ders. I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
surprise  that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  know- 
ing, as  he  might  have  done,  that  all  the 
charges  he  made  were  incorrect,  should 
have  ventured  on  the  statements  contained 
in  this  letter.  The  hon.  Member  said, 
that  *'  When  the  present  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant arrived  in  his  vice-royalty,  he  gather- 
ed  toother  the  RobubIi  blBbops  of  Ire- 
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land,  addressed  them  as  nobles,  sought 
their  counsel,  and  courted  their  favour." 
That  charge  was  also  made  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  Gentleman  opposite,  who  now  re- 
peats it  by  his  cheers.  That  charge  I 
completely  deny,  and  I  am  sure  the  state- 
ment I  am  now  about  to  make  will  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  House.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  Ire- 
land, when  the  state  of  that  country  was 
one  occupying  the  daily  attention  of  the 
Government,  owing  to  the  scourge  of  the 
famine  by  which  Providence  had  visited 
the  land,  he  did  not  gather  around  him 
the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates,  as  had  been 
represented,  but  he  received,  at  their  own 
request,  a  deputation  consisting  of  five  of 
the  prelates  of  that  Church  appearing  on 
the  part  of  themselves  and  their  brethren 
to  present  an  address  representing  to 
him  the  lamentable  condition  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  population,  and  suggesting 
remedial  measures.  They  were  of  course 
received  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  that 
attention  which  their  character  and  the 
subject  of  their  address  entitled  them  to; 
and  considering  the  influence  which  they 
must  possess  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  he 
did  not  refuse  to  listen  to  their  counsel, 
and  he  did  say  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  receive  any  suggestions  they  might 
have  to  offer  respecting  practical  mea- 
sures of  relief.  I  ask  whether  under  such 
circumstances,  when  the  lives  of  thousands 
were  at  stake,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
not  have  justly  incurred  censure  if  he  had 
adopted  a  different  course  ?  Sir,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  then  proceeds,  that  '*  on  the  visit 
of  Her  Majesty  to  that  kingdom,  the  same 
prelates  were  presented  to  the  Queen  as  if 
they  were  nobles,  and  precedence  was  given 
them  over  the  nobility  and  dignitaries  of 
the  National  Church."  Now,  the  fact  was, 
that  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  and  presented 
an  address,  and  received  an  answer  from 
Her  Majesty;  but  they  did  not  take  prece- 
dence of  any  dignitary  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland:  they  took  the  same 
place  with  reference  to  the  Established 
Church,  the  University  and  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  which  they  had  when  presented 
and  received  on  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to 
Ireland.  He  defied  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
justify  the  assertion  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  were  on  that  occasion  re- 
ceived as  nobles,  and  had  precedence  grant- 
ed to  them  over  the  dignitaries  of  the  Na- 
tional Church.     They  were  received,  it  is 
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true,  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  Throne,  im- 
mediately before  the  levee,  together  with 
the  Presbyterians  and  a  deputation  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  But  1  presume  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  in  his  mind  that  celebrated 
entree  list  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  I  am  unwilling  to  waste  the  time 
of  the  House,  but  1  feel  it  right  that  the 
facts  of  this  case  should  appear  in  their 
proper  light.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
list  proceeded  from  my  office.  This  is  not 
correct.  The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
regulate  such  proceedings  is  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
a  very  likely  person  unduly  to  favour  the 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  act  was,  however,  done  by  an  officer 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  who  was 
sent  to  Dublin  to  arrange  matters  con- 
nected with  the  levee  and  drawing  room  to 
bo  held  by^  Her  Majesty;  he  was  put  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Willis,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  household, 
and  this  is  the  statement  which  he  has 
made : — 

"  The  Castlo  of  Dublin,  Jan.  2,  1851. 
"  My  Lord — In  reply  to  your  Excellency's  in- 
quiry, relative  to  the  private  eiUree  list  published 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette  of  the  7th  of  August,  1849, 
wherein  *  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray'  is  described 
as  '  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,'  I 
have  to  state  that  I  submitted  for  approval  a  list 
of  the  private  entree^  and  from  recollection,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  in  order  to  designate  more 
fully  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  CroUy,  and  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Murray,  their  names  were  written  by  me  in 
that  list  as  '  Roman  Catholic  Primate,'  and 
'  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.'  In 
transcribing  this  list  for  the  Gazette  {o^'m^  to  the 
extreme  pressure  of  business,  there  having  been 
in  three  days  nearly  6,000  persons  signifying  their 
intention  of  coming  to  Court,  and  requiring  im- 
mediate attention),  I  must  have  inadvertently, 
and  contrary  to  custom,  copied  the  names  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  as  designated  in  the 
submitted  list,  and  published  in  the  Gazette. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Excellency's 
obedient  humble  servant, 

*'  Frederic  Willis,  Gentleman  Usher. 
*'  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Ac." 

Lord  Clarendon  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  titles  employed  on  that  occasion. 
Lord  Breadalhane  knew  nothing  of  them. 
I  knew  nothing  of  them.  Let  the  House 
understand  that  the  entrSe  was  not  given 
on  that  occasion;  it  was  given  years  hefore. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  were 
habitually  admitted  at  the  entree,  I  admit 
that  this  designation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  and  Archbishop  on  that  oecMion 


was  most  improper;  and  if  any  share  of 
the  responsibility  rests  upon  me  for  not 
having  read  this  list  at  the  time,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  bear  any  censure  which  the  House 
may  impose  upon  me.  But  is  it  upon 
this  miserable  shred  of  evidence  that  the 
assertion  is  supported,  that  it  has  been 
the  habitual  practice  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment to  violate  the  law  and  to  designate 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  by  titles  to 
which  they  have  no  right  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House 
goes  farther — he  improves  upon  the  state- 
ment,  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates were  received  by  Her  Majesty  by 
those  titles  which  are  complained  of.  I 
know  not  whether  the  hon.  Gontlcman, 
being  an  Irish  Member,  was  there,  or  whe- 
ther he  speaks  from  hearsay.  He  says 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  near  Her 
Majesty  at  that  time.  It  is  true  that  I 
had  that  honour,  and  that  I  witnessed  the 
impartial  grace  and  condescension  of  man- 
ner with  which  She  received  all  classes  of 
Her  subjects,  without  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  creed — and  I  will  say 
also,  the  universal  loyalty  which  pervaded 
all  classes  of  the  people — and  I  saw  with 
satisfaction  the  venerable  prelates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  addressing  Her 
Majesty,  not  under  titles  prohibited  by  law, 
but  assuming  titles  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  letter  of  the  law;  namely,  **  We, 
the  undersigned  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland." 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire was  not  satisfied  with  two  errors;  in 
his  eagerness  to  condemn  the  Government, 
he  goes  on  to  state,  *'  It  was  only  the 
other  day  the  Government  offered  the  office 
of  visitor  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  to  Dr. 
Cullen,  the  Pope's  delegate,  and  pseudo 
Archbishop  of  Armagh;  and  to  Dr.  M*Hale, 
the  pseudo  Archbishop  of  Tuam.*'  That 
charge  has  not  been  repeated  now,  but  it 
has  been  made  in  most  distinct  terms,  as 
if  in  justification  of  the  act  of  the  Pope,  in 
Mr.  Bowyer's  pamphlet,  published  **  by 
authority,"  Now,  if  the  hon.  Member 
merely  meant  that  the  office  of  visitor 
to  the  Colleges  was  offered  to  these 
two  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  was  quite  right;  and  here  I 
say  again  I  have  no  excuse  to  make  for 
the  offer  of  the  office  of  visitor  to  these 
two  archbishops.  In  offering  the  office  of 
visitor  to  those  two  Prelates,  Lord  Claren- 
don only  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  whom  the  establishment  of  those 
colleges  was  ^roi^OB^d^  %xA  ^i  ^v^^as&«qX 
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in  passing  the  mcasuro  for  establishing 
those  colleges  ;  but  if  he  means  to  say 
that  the  appointment  was  actually  made, 
as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Bowyer  under 
the  titles  of  **  Archbishop  of  Armagh," 
and  **  Archbishop  of  Tuam,"  he  states 
what  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  slightest 
reference  to  official  documents  would  have 
shown  it  to  be  so.  The  statement  was 
made  recklessly,  presuming  upon  its  accu- 
racy; but  with  whomsoever  it  originated  it 
is  entirely  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  truth. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  proceeds  to  say — 
there  is  not  a  paragraph  in  his  letter  which 
does  not  contain  some  blunder — that  **  the 
whole  question  has  been  surrendered  and 
resigned  in  favour  of  the  Pope  by  the  pre- 
sent Government;  and  the  Ministers  who 
recognised  the pseudo  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
as  a  Peer  and  a  Prelate  cannot  object  to 
the  appointment  of  a  psetkdo  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  even  though  he  be  Car- 
dinal. On  the  contrary,  the  loftier  dignity 
should,  according  to  their  table  of  prece- 
dence, rather  invest  his  Eminence  with,  a 
still  higher  patent  of  nobility,  and  permit 
him  to  take  the  wall  of  his  Grace  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land.'* 
Now  really  this  charge  of  the  recognition 
as  a  Peer  of  the  pseudo  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  is  one  which  I  could  hardly  have 
supposed  to  originate  with  a  gentleman  so 
well  informed  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire.  It  is  the  vulgar  error 
that  if  you  address  a  man  as  ••  my  Lord** 
you  make  him  also  a  Peer.  But  here 
again,  in  point  of  fact  and  history,  the  hon. 
Member  is  wrong,  for  these  titles  were 
given  long  before  Lord  Clarendon  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  not  correct  that  the  Bequests 
Act,  or  the  Order  in  Council,  conferred 
any  such  titles;  but  in  the  reports  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Commissioners  under  the 
Act  presented  to  Parliament,  before  Lord 
Clarendon  had  anything  to  do  with  Ireland, 
or  the  present  Government  was  in  office, 
beginning  with  the  9th  of  January,  1845, 
it  appears  that  among  the  Commissioners 
who  attended  are  to  be  found  there  de- 
scribed ••  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
William  Crolly,*'  "his  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  Daniel  Murray,'*  and  the 
"  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  Cornelius  Den- 
vir.**  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  this 
description,  or  imputing  any  blame  to  those 
who  gave  these  titles  of  honour  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates,  while  they  conformed, 
to  the  laws  under  which  they  lived,  and 
rrbiJe  tbey  trenched  on  no  privilege  of  the 
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Established  Church.  But  if  there  be  cen- 
sure, let  it  not  fall  entirely  upon  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lieutenant  or  Government,  who 
have  acted  in  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation 
as  the  preceding  Government  had  adopted 
towards  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects in  Ireland.  It  is  upon  such  acts  of 
courtesy  shown  by  the  Government  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  supposed  acquiescence  in 
the  recent  measure  of  the  Court  of  Rome 
has  been  built.  With  respect  to  the  title 
of  Cardinal,  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refers  as  one  that  is  to  justify  Cardinal 
Wiseman  in  taking  precedence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  I  njay  remind  him 
that  the  title  of  Cardinal  is  not  necessarily 
an  ecclesiastical  title — it  may  be  conferred 
on  a  layman.  It  is  a  title  conferred  by  a 
foreign  Court;  and  no  such  title,  whether 
conferred  by  the  Pope  or  any  other  foreign 
Sovereign,  can  be  legally  assumed  by  a 
British  subject,  without  the  licence  of  the 
Crown  first  given.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has 
not  applied  to  the  Crown  for  a  licence  to 
bear  the  title  of  Cardinal,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  enjoy  in  this  country,  by  such  title, 
and  without  such  a  licence,  any  right  to 
precedence.  I  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  correcting  a  mistake  to  which  currency 
has  been  lately  given  by  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  reception  by  this 
House  of  a  petition  from  Dr.  M'Hale, 
under  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
He  asserts,  and  the  error  has  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  Twiss  in  a  most  learned  and  able 
work,  that  the  House  did  assent  to  the 
reception  of  this  petition,  on  the  ground 
that  the  assumption  of  such  a  title  by 
Archbishop  M*Hale  was  not  illegal.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  division  took  place  upon  the 
question  whether  the  petition  so  signed 
should  be  received  or  not,  that  a  majority 
of  this  House  decided  that  the  petition 
should  not  be  received,  and  that  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  expressly 
stated  his  concurrence  with  the  majority 
with  whom  he  voted,  in  refusing  to  accept 
the  petition,  because  it  was  infraction  of 
the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  law, 
and  Dr.  M'Hale  had  no  right  to  assumo 
the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  But,  Sir, 
notice  has  also  been  taken  of  the  confiden- 
tial communication  which  Lord  Clarendon 
carried  on  with  the  Pope  in  1848.  I  have 
received  from  Lord  Clarendon  the  fullest 
information  on  that  subject,  in  a  letter 
which  I  could  read  to  the  House  if  it  were 
necessary.  \Loud  cries  of  "Read!*'] 
With  regard  to  one  part  of  the  charge 
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'which  has  been  founded  on  that  letter,  that 
it  was  addressed  to  **  Archbishop  Murray 
of  Dublin,"  I  believe  that  that  has  been 
completely  abandoned.  I  need  only  say, 
that  the  address  of  the  letter,  as  published, 
**  to  His  Grace  Archbishop  Murray  of 
Dublin,"  was  not  the  address  of  the  letter 
written  by  Lord  Clarendon,  but  that  these 
words  are  a  fabrication,  having  been  added 
by  those  who  published  it,  I  believe,  at 
Borne,  where  it  appeared  with  that  super- 
scription. The  letter  was  not  addressed  to 
Archbishop  Murray  at  all,  but  to  Dr. 
Nicholson,  Coadjutor- Archbishop  of  Corfu. 
I  will  now  read  the  following  extracts  from 
the  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Lord 
Clarendon: — 


« 


.  .  .  In  the  autumn  of  1847  the  Board 
of  Presidents  sitting  in  Dublin  were  occupied  in 
framing  the  statutes  for  the  colleges.  I  was  in 
constant  communication  with  them,  and  I  also 
sought  tho  advice  of  different  persons  whoso  know- 
ledge and  oxperienco  might  aid  in  rendering  the 
statutes  complete,  and  thereby  fulfilling  tho  in- 
tentions of  the  GoTcmmcnt  which  had  founded 
the  colleges,  and  the  Legislature  which  had  sanc- 
tioned them.  I  was  also  most  anxious  to  remove 
the  charge  of  *  godlessness '  which  had  been 
brought  against  tho  colleges  in  England,  and 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  enemies  of  those  institu- 
tions in  Ireland ;  and  I  moreover  thought  it  a 
solemn  obligation  that  the  moral  training  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  students  frequenting 
the  colleges  should  be  guarded  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  I  accordingly  consulted  several 
clergymen  of  diflferent  denominations,  and,  among 
others,  Dr.  Nicholson,  the  Coadjutor-Archbishop 
of  Corfu,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Ireland,  and 
having  passed  some  time  at  Rome  on  his  way, 
was  cognisant  of  all  tho  unfounded  rumours  cur- 
rent  there  respecting  the  colleges,  which  had  led 
to  the  condemnation  of  them  by  the  Pope  ;  and, 
as  he  was  shortly  about  to  return  to  Rome,  I  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  show  him  how  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  morality  were  guaranteed 
for  all  denominations  alike  (by  the  appointment 
of  deans  of  residence,  and  the  establishment  of 
licensed  boarding-houses,  Ac),  and  consequently 
the  utter  falsehood  of  the  report  that  the  colleges 
had  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  Roman  Catholic  religion  .... 
When  tho  statutes  were  completed  and  agreed  to. 
Dr.  Nicholson  was  about  to  return  to  Corfu  by 
the  way  of  Rome,  and  I  willingly  gave  him  an 
extract  from  them  which  related  to  moral  disci- 
pline and  religious  instruction,  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  tho  best  mode  of  communicating  the  truth 
to  the  Pope,  and  of  confuting  tho  unjustifiable 
misrepresentations  made  to  Imn  ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  was  desirous  to  effect 
this,  because  the  condemnation  of  the  colleges  by 
the  Pope  was  likely  to  deprive  many  of  tho  Ro- 
man Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  of  the  advantages 
offered  to  them  by  the  Legislature.  I  wished, 
therefore,  that  ho  should  know  and  consider  the 
precautions  taken,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
aware  of  the  errors  upon  which  his  condemnation 
had  been  founded.  If  I  had  been  capable  of  seek- 
ing any  foreign  sanction  to  a  matter  of  domestic 
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arrangement,  I  should  have  employed  different 
means  for  the  purpose,  and  have  referred  the 
statutes  to  the  Pope  while  they  were  being 
framed;  but  in  March,  1848,  they  were  com- 
pleted, and  copies  of  the  same  '  extract '  that  was 
given  to  Dr.  Nicholson  were  likewise  placed  in 
the  hands  of  several  spiritual  authorities  of  tho 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian 
denominations.  .  .  .  Previously  to  the  de- 
parture of  Dr.  Nicholson,  I  consented,  at  his 
request,  to  write  him  a  private  letter,  which 
should  serve,  if  necessary,  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
'  extract '  he  took  with  him  was  genuine  ;  and 
that  when  the  list  of  visitors  was  framed,  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  of  the  same  rank  as  Pro- 
testants should  be  selected.  I  have  been  blamed 
for  the  terms  in  which  I  expressed  myself  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  judgment  of  the 
Pope  ;  but  I  sincerely  thought  what  I  then  said, 
and  similar  opinions  were  then  entertained  of  him 
not  only  in  England  but  throughout  Europe  ;  for 
at  the  beginning  of  1848  he  was  universally 
regarded  as  an  enlightened  reformer  who,  with 
great  boldness,  and  in  the  face  of  many  foreign 
and  domestic  difficulties,  was  determined  to  act 
upon  his  own  conviction  of  what  was  just  and 
right.  And  with  respect  to  tho  care  taken  to 
preserve  the  fiiith  and  morals  of  Roman  Catholic 
students,  I  said  nothing  in  my  letter  to  Dr. 
Nicholson  which,  mtUatis  miUandiSf  I  did  not  also 
say  to  tho  spiritual  authorities  of  different  deno- 
minations in  Ireland,  to  whom  it  was  quite  satis- 
factory." # 

This  letter  got  into  other  hands  without 
the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  Lord 
Clarendon;  the  alteration  made  in  the 
superscription  was  not  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Nicholson,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
it  was  not  mado  by  the  consent  of  Lord 
Clarendon. 

I  come  next  to  what  passed  between 
Lord  Minto  and  tho  Pope.  I  mention  this 
charge,  because  it  has  been  distinctly  re- 
iterated by  tho  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  denial  which  has 
been  given  elsewhere,  has  charged  Lord 
Minto  with  having  had  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Pope  with  respect  to 
the  intended  promulgation  of  tho  docu- 
ment. The  evidence  on  which  he  relies, 
if  I  understand  him  rightly,  is  a  letter 
which  he  said  that  he  had  seen  from  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  England — a  gen- 
tleman formerly  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  had  become  a  convert  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — the  Abbate  Hamilton,  who  said 
that  he  met  Lord  Minto  coming  out  from 
his  reception  by  the  Pope,  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  that  Lord  Minto  there  volun- 
teered the  statement  that  the  Pope  had 
given  him  a  full  account  of  the  intended 
establishment  of  the  hierarchy  in  England, 
and  said,  '•  I  have  told  \i\m  \>aaX.  ^"^\.  ^^^- 
cema   excl\»VreW   \Xx^  ^^icasol   ^^^^^ 
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Church,  and  is  a  matter  with  which  the 
English  Government  could  not  have  any 
concern/*  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the 
existence  of  a  letter  of  that  kind,  and 
that  it  should  have  heen  seen  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield — for  no  doubt  a 
correspondence  has  taken  place  between 
Lord  Minto  and  the  Abbate  Hamilton. 
The  Abbate  Hamilton  wrote  to  Lord 
Minto,  when  information  reached  Rome 
of  the  feeling  excited  in  this  country  by 
the  publication  of  the  Pope's  brief,  to 
attempt  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
Lord  Minto  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  him  at  Rome,  not  of  the  description 
given  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield, 
but  in  which  the  Abbate  says  that  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  Lord  Minto  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  Pope  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  those  who  were  then 
endeavouring  to  get  this  letter-apostolic 
issued,  the  Abbate  believing  that  Lord 
Minto  had  been  informed  of  the  intention 
to  promulgate  this  letter.  Lord  Minto 
wrote,  in  reply  to  this  letter  of  the  Abbate 
Hamilton,  that  ho  had  no  recollection  of 
any  such  conversation  having  occurred, 
though  he  was  not  unaware  of  some  inten- 
tion to  confer  archiepiscopal  rank  on  Dr. 
Wiseman,  he  being  already  of  episcopal 
rank  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
having  been  residing  in  this  country  as  a 
bishop,  though  a  vicar-apostolic.  That 
information  was  derived  from  a  private 
source;  but  not  from  the  Pope  himself. 
But  Lord  Minto  added  that  he  had  not, 
during  his  residence  in  Rome,  nor  down 
to  the  publication  of  the  bull,  any  know- 
ledge, or  the  slightest  suspicion,  of  the 
intended  organisation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  England;  and  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Papal  bull  took  no  one  more 
by  surprise  than  himself.  The  Abbate 
Hamilton  replied,  saying,  that  he  saw  the 
mistake  which  he  had  made,  and  of  which 
Lord  Minto 's  letter  was  the  explanation; 
and  he  certainly  made  no  such  statement 
in  his  reply  to  Lord  Minto  as  that  on  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  relies. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  several 
hon.  Members  about  former  speeches  of 
my  noble  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  But  these  speeches,  when  they 
were  made,  had  no  reference  to  the  state 
of  things  that  now  exists;  and  my  noble 
Friend  did  not  then  anticipate  that  the 
Court   of    Rome,    being   on   the   friendly 

.  terms  which  it  appeared  to  be  upon  with 
this  country,  would  have  taken  aavantage 

of  ^ts  done  or  language  held,  long  ago, 
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perhaps,  in  too  generous  and  confiding  a 
spirit,  building  up  piecemeal  a  fabric  on 
which  to  rest  a  charge  of  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  recent 
proceeding  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  But 
with  reference  to  the  specific  subject  of  the 
present  debate  a  question,  was  asked 
my  noble  Friend  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  clear  and 
unambiguous  terms  my  noble  Friend  stated 
that  no  such  proposition  had  been  made  to 
him ;  and  he  stated,  moreover,  that  if  such  a 
proposition  were  made  to  him,  that  it  would 
not  receive  the  consent  of  the  Government. 
I  say,  that  a  distinct  statement  was  made, 
that  such  a  measure  as  has  emanated  from 
the  Pope  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  this  country;  and  that, 
after  such  a  declaration,  express,  clear, 
and  distinct,  those  who  have  been  acting 
as  advisers  to  the  Pope  did  not  act  the 
part  of  honest  men,  in  setting  up  a  plea 
of  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  which  no  pretext  whatever  really 
existed.  I  will  now  say  one  or  two  words 
with  respect  to  the  charge  which  has  been 
made  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Bill,  though 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  so  after  the 
speeches  of  my  honourable  Friends  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Member  for  Oxford. 
The  Bill  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  not 
interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
freest  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  this  country.  It  is  framed  in 
perfect  good  faith  with  regard  to  those 
statutes  and  that  policy  which  have  gua- 
ranteed the  free  exercise  of  that  religion, 
without  hindrance  or  molestation,  in  this 
country.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Bill 
does  meet,  as  my  hon.  Friend  has  shown, 
the  case  which  has  arisen,  and  the  act 
which  has  been  committed  by  the  Pope ; 
and  I  think  it  places  an  effectual  check 
on  that  which  has  given  just  offence, 
and  has  been  rightly  complained  of  as  an 
insult  and  an  injury  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  Pope's  apostolic  brief  con- 
stituted Dr.  Wiseman  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, giving  him,  in  that  capacity,  ju- 
risdiction over  a  certain  number  of  suffra- 
gan bishops,  deriving  their  titles  either 
from  ancient  sees  or  other  cities  or  towns 
in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  The 
Bill  says,  and  if  passed  into  law  the  Act 
of  Parliament  will  say,  that  there  shall  be 
no  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  no 
such  bishops  as  the  Pope  has  attempted 
to  constitute,  unless  by  law — not  by  a  bull 
or  decree  of  the  Pope,  but  by  a  law 
passed  in  the  United  Parliament  of  this 
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kingdom,  by  Queen,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons. The  Pope  assuming  the  widest 
sovereigntj  over  the  country,  proceeds 
to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  bishops  so 
constituted  over  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Bill  says,  that  any  act  done 
by  these  bishops  in  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  so  conferred  by  the  Pope  shall 
be  null  and  void.  The  Pope  says,  that 
any  act  done  by  any  one,  not  even  ex- 
cluding the  authority  of  Parliament,  who 
shall  attempt  to  interfere  with  that  edict, 
shall  be  null  and  void.  The  Bill  says, 
that  whatever  act  is  done  by  those  bishops 
under  these  titles,  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
prohibited  authority,  shall  be  null  and  void. 
The  Pope  invites  the  wealthy  to  contri- 
bute to  the  endowment  of  these  sees;  the 
Bill  enacts  that  if  these  sees  are  endowed 
under  the  title  and  description  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Pope,  that  the  endow- 
ment shall  not  enure  in  their  favour,  but 
in  that  of  the  Crown.  The  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  says  that  the  Bill  does 
not  go  far  enough  ;  because  it  ought  to 
settle,  once  for  all,  the  relations  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Crown 
of  Endand  and  the  Pope.  It  may  be 
very  desirable  that  such  a  settlement 
should  take  place  ;  but  let  me  caution 
those  who  support  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  who  are  anxious  to  see  a  check 
placed  on  the  ambition  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  the  exercise  of  its  undue  and 
illegal  authority  within  this  realm,  let  me 
caution  them  not  to  reject  practical  mea- 
sures in  the  pursuit  of  some  others  unde- 
fined, and  perhaps  unattainable.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  this  is 
the  most  fitting  and  suitable  time  or  op- 
portunity for  attempting  to  accomplish  the 
object  to  which  he  refers.  Let  me  cau- 
tion the  hon.  Gentleman  against  running 
away  with  the  notion  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
accomplish  his  object,  without  knowing 
distinctly  the  mode  in  which  he  and  those 
who  agree  with  him  think  that  it  should 
be  accomplished.  There  are  two  ways  by 
which  we  may  proceed.  One  is,  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  penal  laws  against  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  but  that  is  a  course 
which  not  only  the  Parliament,  but  the 
country,  would  repudiate.  There  is  an- 
other, which,  beanng  in  mind  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  may  be 
desirable,  it  may  be  politic,  to  enter  on; 
but  let  me  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit 
behind  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, whether  they  are  disposed  to  reject 
this  measure  in  pursuit  of  another  which 


may  lead   them   further  into  the  recon- 
sideration   of  the  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments in  Ireland  than  they  are  disposed 
to  go?     But,  after  all,  I  admit  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  not  the  only,  nor  the 
best,  security  for  the  Protestant  religion 
in  this  country.     I  should  deeply  regret, 
indeed,  if  I  felt  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  the  only  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  principles  which  I   be- 
lieve are   justly  dear  to    the   great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country.    I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  up 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  may  not  be  evaded ;  and  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  this  Bill  passes,  the 
loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  will  lead 
them  to  obey  it,  yet  the  history  of  past 
times,   and   of  this  country  particularly, 
shows  the  ingenuity  with  which,  especially 
by  ecclesiastics,  the  provisions  of  the  law 
may  be  evaded.     I  will  not  therefore  rely 
exclusively    or    mainly    on    any  law   for 
meeting  the   ambitious   schemes    of    the 
Court  of  Rome.     But  my  real  feeling  of 
security  for  the  religion  of  this  country, 
my  reliance   on   its    safety    against    en- 
croachment and  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Rome,  consists  in  that  national  demonstra- 
tion of  feeling  which,  during  the  last  three 
months,  has  been  exhibited  with  noble  zeal 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  called  it  a 
burst  of  Puritanical  hatred   against  the 
Pope.    I  deny  that  the  feelings  manifested 
ana  expressed  can  be  justly  in  any  degree 
characterised  by  the   terras  he  has  em- 
ployed.    That  national  demonstration  of 
sentiment  has  had  a  deeper  and  a  holier 
source.     It  has  been  a  national  protest — 
for  it  cannot   be  called   anything  else — 
concurred  in  by  men  of  various  religious 
denominations,   by  many    wholly   uncon- 
nected   with     the     Established     Church, 
against  what  they  believe  to  be  the  first 
attempt  made  since   the  Reformation  to 
reimpose  upon  this  country  the  yoke  strug- 
gled   against  so    nobly   by  our   CathoUc 
forefathers  before  the  Reformation,   and 
which,   at   the  Reformation,   the  wisdom 
and  the  vigour  of  our  ancestors  cast  off 
for  ever.    They  have  declared,  as  with  one 
voice,  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  return 
again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.     I  believe  that   this  feel- 
ing is  founded  upon  a  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  those   blessings  which,  since  the 
time  of   the  Reformation,  have  been  en- 
joyed in  this  country.     I  ba^e  tvq  i«Kt  ^ 
Uie  issue  \)eliieeTv  tVie  «a^v>AKni  ^\  '^xiv^ 
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and  the  Protestant  feeling  of  England.  I 
do  not  speak  of  Protestant  ascendancy, 
but  of  the  deep  feeling  of  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  I  must  say,  in  re- 
ference to  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Protestants  of  this  empire,  that  having 
seen  the  large  number  of  addresses  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  complaining  of  the 
Papal  aggression,  and  entreating  that  it 
may  be  resisted,  there  has,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  been  a  full  and  fair  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
feUow-subjects,  equally  with  any  other  de- 
nominations in  the  country,  to  the  fullest 
and  most  unrestricted  exercise  of  their 
religion.  1  think  that  the  language  in 
which  the  national  feeling  has  been  ex- 
pressed, and  the  remonstrances  uttered, 
cannot  have  failed  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  recesses  of  the  Vatican.  I  entertain 
the  fullest  confidence  that  it  will  there  have 
dispelled  the  vain  delusion,  founded  on  the 
unhappy  secession  of  a  number,  too  large, 
no  doubt,  but  still  comparatively  a  small 
number,  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  still  more  insignificant 
number  of  lay  members  of  that  Church, 
to  Home,  that  this  country  is  willing  to 
submit  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  to  return 
to  subjection  to  that  Power  which  claims 
universal  domination  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  I  will  not  utter  a  word  of 
censure  or  reproach '  towards  those  who 
have  thus  seceded.  I  think  that  on  taking 
that  step,  after  having  formed  their  con- 
victions, they  have  only  taken  a  straight- 
forward and  a  manly  course,  in  refusing, 
after  they  had  adopted  the  principles  of 
Rome,  to  continue  to  wear  the  garb  or  to 
profess  themselves  members  of  a  Church 
which  it  then  became  their  duty  to  under- 
mine. I  rejoice,  however,  that  they  now 
appear  in  their  proper  light  and  true  pro- 
portion, not  as  the  earnest  of  a  coming 
change,  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  national 
apostacy,  but  that  they  have  gone  from  us 
because  they  had  adopted  principles  at 
variance  with  the  deep-rooted  convictions 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of 
this  measure,  if  passed  into  a  law,  this 
I  believe,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  determined  now  more  than  ever  to  hold 
fast  by  those  blessings  which  were  guaran- 
teed to  them  at  the  Reformation,  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  through  various 
Ticissitudes — blessings  of  which  we,  the 
present  generation,  are  the  responsible 
aepositanes,  and  which  we,  with  God's 
Sir  G.  Grey 


blessing,  are  determined  to  transmit  unim- 
paired to  our  posterity. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  opposed  the  Mo- 
tion. On  Friday  night  he  was  asked  to 
state  the  details  of  the  Bill;  but  now,  if 
the  Motion  for  adjournment  were  carried, 
it  must  be  a  considerable  time  before  the 
House  saw  the  Bill.  If  the  whole  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  discussed  on  the  second 
reading,  and  the  Bill  was  to  be  again  dis- 
cussed in  Committee,  ho  did  hope  that  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle. 

Mr.  ROCHE  supported  the  Motion  for 
an  adjournment.  There  could  be  no  de- 
sire on  his  part,  and  that  of  the  hon. 
Members  near  him,  to  see  the  Bill,  after 
hearing  the  statement  of  its  provisions  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General. 
Many  Irish  Members  were  anxious  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  upon  this  question, 
and  he  therefore  trusted  that  the  House 
would  accede  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
and  that  there  might  be  at  least  one  other 
night  for  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  thought  that  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind,  which,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, was  an  attack  on  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  a  large  proportion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects —  ["  Oh,  oh! "]  At  any  rate,  it 
was  understood  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  common  fairness,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  more  easy  management  of  the  mea- 
sure in  its  future  stages,  it  was  wise  to 
give  it  a  full  and  fair  hearing  now;  and, 
more  especially,  as  it  was  a  minority  which 
demanded  an  adjournment,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  complaints  hereafter.  He 
was  not  in  a  hurry  on  the  question.  This 
subject  was  one  they  could  best  take  when 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  It  was  an 
interminable  question,  and  he  had  heard  it 
discussed  year  after  year  in  much  the 
same  fashion.  He  trusted,  too,  that  the 
debate  would  not  only  be  adjourned,  but 
postponed,  in  order  that  they  might  go  on 
with  the  budget  and  the  practical  business 
of  the  country,  and  the  other  measures 
of  the  Government,  which  had  far  more 
interest  for  him.  When  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  they  could  have  a  debate  on 
the  great,  difficult,  and  interminable  sub- 
ject of  keeping  down  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  by  penal  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  KEOGH  saidi  that  a  reason  occur- 
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red  to  bim  why  it  was  only  fair  and  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  an  adjourn- 
incnt.  The  Bill  extended  to  Ireland,  and 
its  important  provisions  were  opened  that 
evening  by  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  Gene- 
ral,  but  tbcy  had  not  the  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land to  give  them  his  opinion.  He  (Mr. 
Keogh)  confessed  be  had  seen  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  please  him  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  England  doing  the  business  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  and  he  was 
anxious  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
should  do  his  own  business,  and  that  they 
should  have  the  guarantee  of  bis  opinion  on 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  that  now 
before  the  House.  He  would  vote,  if  the 
matter  were  pressed  to  a  division,  for  the 
adjournment. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  supported  the  Motion 
for  adjournment.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
offer  anything  like  a  factious  opposition  to 
the  measure,  but  he  thought  the  Bill  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  successful  if 
it  were  fairly  discussed  at  this  stage,  before 
the  Ministers  were  committed  to  all  the 
details  of  it.  There  was  another  reason 
why  he  thought  it  was  convenient  they 
should  now  adjourn  the  debate.  Several 
Gentlemen  wished  to  speak,  and  he  (Mr. 
Anstey)  wished  to  explain  why  it  was  that, 
being  disposed  to  go  a  greater  length 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  England  than  the  Bill  went,  he  was 
indisposed  to  change  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  statius  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  He  certainly  intended 
to  ask  the  House,  when  this  question  was 
disposed  of,  to  divide  on  a  Motion  he  would 
put  to  them,  which  would  test  the  profes- 
sions they  had  heard  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  particularly  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford,  relative  to 
their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

House  divided : — Ayes  59  ;  Noes  364 : 
Majority  305. 

Question  again  proposed. 
Mr.  ROCHE  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House.     Ho  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord 
to  allow  another  night  for  the  discussion 
of  this  proposition. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed, "That  this  Housedonowadjourn." 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  moved  that  the  House  do  adjourn. 
With  respect  to  the  suggestion  be  has 


made  as  to  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
I  cannot  bat  take  notice  of  what  was  said 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Manchester.  He — assuming  that  the 
House  do  not  care  about  this  question, 
as  if  it  was  one  that  could  not  be  of  im- 
portance to  any  one  else — recommended 
that  the  Government  should  go  on  with  other 
measures,  bring  forward  the  budget,  and 
have  this  question  agitated  at  some  other 
time.  Now,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  at 
once,  that  is  a  proposition  to  which  I  can- 
not agree.  Since  it  has  now  been  shown 
very  clearly  what  is  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  the  course  I  propose  is,  that  if  this 
Motion  is  withdrawn,  we  should  agree  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  debute,  and  that  it 
should  be  fixed  for  the  first  Order  Day. 
We  cannot  ^x  it  for  to-morrow,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  a 
Motion  of  great  importance  for  to-morrow; 
but  I  will  take  Wednesday,  the  first  Order 
Day,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  go  on  with  any 
Government  business  until  the  decision  on 
this  subject  has  been  obtained. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  Wednesday. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  repeal  of  penal  enactments  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  begged  to  say 
that  it  was  with  one  exception  the  same 
Bill  which  had  been  discussed  in  this 
House  during  the  present  Parliament  on 
his  Motion,  the  single  exception  being  a 
clause  of  the  Bill  referring  to  Papal  bulls 
and  instruments  of  the  See  of  Rome.  He 
had  thought  that  it  would  be  more  deco- 
rous to  omit  all  reference  to  that  subject 
from  the  Bill,  as  it  was  one  which  wonld 
come  under  discussion  in  the  debate  that 
had  just  been  adjourned.  With  that  ex- 
ception the  Bill  was  the  same,  as  to  its 
enacting  part,  with  that  which  had  been 
discussed  in  that  House  on  former  occa- 
sions. He  had  drawn  the  clauses  relating 
to  the  distinction  between  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  scruples  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  hon.  Members  on  this  point. 
Hon.  Members  opposite  would  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Stanley,  made  in 
another  place  during  the  present  Session, 
which  was — that  this  occasion  should  be 
taken  of  looking  through  the  securities 
enacted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act 
of  1829,  Nr\l\x  \Yi^  m^  ^l  xcJcwsvvci^  «fi^ 
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that  might  really  afford  protection  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  of  removing  such 
as  were  not  effectual  for  that  object,  and 
offensiye  to  Roman  Catholics.  All  he 
asked  for  at  present  was  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bill,  in  order  that  Members  might  see 
whether  its  provisions  con-esponded  with 
Lord  Stanley  s  recommendation,  and  were 
expedient  to  be  enacted  at  the  present 
juncture  in  concurrence  with  the  Bill  pro- 
posed by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  Enactments  imposing  certain  pains, 
penalties,  and  disabilities  upon  Her  Majesty's  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects." 

Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  the  House 
having  practically  decided,  though  the  nu- 
merical majority  was  the  other  wny,  that 
it  would  not  continue  a  debate  which  had 
already  extended  over  two  nights  on  a 
most  important  subject,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  the  whole  country 
was  deeply  interested,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  it  would  have  been  more 
seemly,  more  consistent  with  the  justice  of 
the  case,  and  the  opinion  of  the  House,  if 
Ihe  hon.  and  leaned  Member  for  Youghal 
had  not  endeavoured  to  provoke  a  dis- 
cussion. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
must  have  known,  from  the  experience  of 
five  successive  years,  that  that  House 
would  not  consent  to  a  measure  of  this 
kind  without  full  discussion.  He  (Sir  R. 
H.  Inglis)  would  give  at  once  a  negative 
to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  would  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it. 

Sir  G.  grey  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  that  this  was  a  most  inopportune 
moment  for  bringing  in  a  Bill  of  this  kind, 
and  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  had  aban- 
doned his  intention  of  introducing  it. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  35;  Noes 
175:  Majority  140. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Forster,  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Goold,  W. 
OrMce,  0.  D.  J. 
GriBMte,  J. 


Heyworth,  L. 
Keogh,  W, 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
M*CulUgh,  W.  T. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Meagher,  T. 
PecheU,  Sir  G.  B. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 


Reynolds,  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 


Thomely,  T. 
Wakley,  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TBLLBBS. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 
Fagan,  W. 
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Aoland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Archdall;  Capt.  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
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Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F.    i 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  H. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemache,  J. 
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Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
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Willcox,  B.  M. 
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Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Toung,  Sir  J. 

TILLERS. 

IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 
Beresford,  W. 


The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Tuesday,  February  11, 1851. 

PAPAL  AGGRESSION. 
Lord  A  DINGER  presented  a  petition 
from  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and  other 
.  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  against 
the  Papal  aggression.  The  noble  Lord  stated 
the  difficulties  which  existed  in  the  way  of 
putting  the  law  in  force,  and  of  applying 
an  effectual  remedy  to  the  evil  complained 
of  by  the  petitioners.     The  prayer  of  the 
petition  was,  that  the  House  would  take 
some  effectual  measures  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of   the  Pope.     He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill  introduced  into  the 
other  House,  would  not  remedy  the  evil, 
but  rather  aggravate  it;  for,  if  ho  under- 
stood rightly,  one  part  of  the  measure 
would  prevent  any  charitable  gifts  or  be- 
quests being  made  to  the  persons  holding 
these  titles.    Now,  the  effect  of  this  might 
be  to  imply  that  persons  not  holding  such 
titles  might  take  gifts  and  bequests,  and 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  such  power 
even  tacitly  conferred;  for  every  one  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  means  by  which 
Catholic  priests  in  this  country  managed  to 
acquire  property.     He  was  afraid  that  the 
remedy  proposed  by  the  Government  would 
not  be  found  effectual.     They  had  lately 
heard  of  the  increase  of  Roman  Gatho- 
locism  in  this  country — of  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — of 
the  number  of  conversions  that  were  made 
to  that  Church — and  he  would  ask,  was 


there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
that  Church,  and  from  the  leaders  of  that 
Church?    An  author  had  said  of  those 
persons — "  That  there  was  no  such  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  and  banding  together 
against  the  happiness,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dependence of  mankind,   as  that  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Roman   Catholic  reli« 
gion."     How  did  this  conspiracy  proceed? 
The  two  great  pillars  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  were  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  and    the   practice  of   confession; 
and  as  long  as  there  were  weak  persons  in 
the  world,  and  licence  was  given  to  the 
persons  alluded  to  to  exercise  their  callings 
unnoticed  by  the  law,  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  point  th^  might  attain  through  their 
ambition.     Had  there  been  ne  example  in 
any  country  of  a  minority  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics having  overcome  the  majority — 
having  seized  power,  and,  in  defiance  of 
all  treaties  and  agreements,  proceeded  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  their  own  reli- 
gion ?     He  would  mention  an  instance- 
that  of  Poland.     After  the  Reformation, 
the    equality    of   the    Roman    Catholic, 
Greek,  and  Lutheran  Churches  was  estab- 
lished by  treaty;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
the  Roman  Catholics  became  a  majority 
in  the  legislature;  and  how  did  they  use 
their  power?     They  turned  out  of  the 
Diet  all  the  members  of  the  Greek  and 
Lutheran  Churches,  and  they  so  persecuted 
them,  that  the  consequence  was  a  civil  war, 
which  led  to  the  interference  of  foreign 
Powers  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  and  ulti- 
mately to  its  partition.     If  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  ever  attain  power  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  interfere  with  the  func- 
tions of  the   Government  in  this  united 
kingdom,  to  what  hazard  might  not  the 
empire  be  exposed !     This  great  empire 
might  be  unable  to  defend  her  great  and 
disjointed  possessions  in  every  part  of  the 
world.     A  measure  was  proposed  last  Ses- 
sion by  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  re- 
presentation of  Ireland  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  priesthood.     How 
they  would  exercise  their  power  the  House 
might  judge  from  the  result  of  the  two 
elections  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
passing    of    that    measure.     When   that 
party  was  enabled  to  send  some  hundred 
Roman  Catholic  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment, they  might  ask  for  an  augmentation 
of  their  privileges,  and  if  the  demand  were 
not  granted,  their  Lordships  could  easily 
conceive  what  sort  of  debates  would  take 
place,   and  how  difficult  it   would  be  to 
carry  on  the  government  oC  lU^  ^Q^^^t^v 
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Bat  Bome  people  said,  **  What  can  yon  fear 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  ? 
Their  Church  is  not  estahlished;  they  have 
but  little  property."  He  (Lord  Abinger) 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  a  great  con- 
spiracy, humble  though  its  members  might 
be,  was  very  dangerous  both  from  the 
secrecy  of  its  nature  and  the  secrecy  of 
its  operations;  and  he  could  assure  those 
who  spoke  of  the  poverty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  that  defect  was  being 
remedied,  he  would  not  say  daily,  but 
nightly  and  hourly.  He  knew  various  in- 
stances which  he  could  mention  to  the 
House.  Formerly — before  the  Reforma- 
tion— three-fourths  of  the  property  of  the 
country  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  and  the  same  would  be 
the  case  if  the  endeavours  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  to  acquire  property 
were  not  checked  by  the  Legislature.  He 
would  mention  several  of  these  instances, 
in  order  that  the  House  might  see  whether 
it  was  wise  or  safe  to  allow  these  accumu- 
lations to  be  made.  He  heard  a  case  ar- 
gued, some  time  ago,  at  their  Lordships' 
bar,  where  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  father 
had  gone  into  a  convent.  Her  father  had 
given  her  one-fourth  of  his  property;  but 
dying  intestate,  she  became  entitled  to 
her  share  with  the  rest  of  the  children.  It 
was  proposed  that  she  should  give  up  her 
share,  and  she  consented  to  do  so,  but,  at 
the  last  moment,  she  refused  to  execute 
the  agreement  which  had  been  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  as  the  superiors  of  her 
convent  claimed  the  property  as  belonging 
to  them.  The  Court  of  Chancery  decided 
against  the  claim  of  the  superiors;  but  the 
case  was  brought  before  their  Lordships 
on  appeal,  and  counsel  appeared  at  the  bar 
and  argued  that  the  superiors  were  en- 
titled, and  revived  all  the  obsolete  claims 
of  the  Church  in  respect  of  the  property 
of  those  who  entered  religious  houses. 
Another  case  was  this — that  of  the  son  of 
a  very  respectable  attorney  residing  near 
Liverpool,  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  of 
200,000^.  That  gentleman  died,  leaving 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  son,  who, 
it  appeared,  was  not  a  person  of  very  good 
understanding.  There  was  living  in  the 
house  at  that  time  the  sister  and  two  nieces 
of  the  testator.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priests  soon  got  about  this  person.  They 
caused  the  nephew  to  quarrel  with  his  aunt 
and  cousins,  and  they  were  excluded  from 
the  house  without  any  provision.  The 
priests  got  from  him  20,0002.  in  the  name 
cf  charity;  and  haying  got  rid  of  the  old 
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servants,  he  sent  for  the  son  of  an  old 
butler,  who  had  been  sent  to  some  college 
in  Spain,  and  who  had  become  a  Jesuit,  to 
stay  in  the  house  with  him.  This  gentle- 
man was  subjected  by  these  priests  to  every 
species  of  maceration;  his  tomb  was  pre- 
pared in  a  chapel  near  the  house — he  was 
compelled  to  say  prayers  before  it  many 
hours  in  the  day — he  was  compelled  to  en-  • 
dure  great  abstinence,  and  to  wear  a  hair 
waistcoat  next  his  skin.  He  suffered  so  much 
that  both  his  bodily  and  mental  health  de- 
clined. One  maid  servant,  who  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  house,  said,  **  Why 
bear  this  any  longer — why  not  run  away  ?** 
He  said,  **  I  am  indeed  tired  of  it  all.**  And 
he  did  run  away,  but  he  had  not  gone  far 
before  the  gardener  was  sent  on  horseback 
to  fetch  him  back.  He  was  brought  back, 
and  out  of  the  house  he  never  went  again. 
He  died  in  a  short  time,  and  then  tho 
priests  produced  a  will  made  in  their  favour. 
The  will  was  disputed,  and  his  lamented 
friend,  the  late  Sir  William  Follett,  was 
specially  sent  down  as  counsel  for  the  three 
ladies — the  aunt  and  cousins  of  the  testa- 
tor. When  he  came  back  this  was  the  ac- 
count which  Sir  William  Follett  gave  him. 
He  said,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  upsetting 
the  will,  the  Jesuits  had  got  a  second  and 
third  will  in  their  favour,  all  stronger  than 
the  first.  He  therefore  consented  to  a 
compromise,  and  the  ladies  received 
10,0002.  Now,  he  (Lord  Abinger)  be- 
lieved that  that  sum  would  not  have  been 
given  if  these  priests  did  not  know  that 
there  was  something  in  the  case  which 
could  not  meet  tho  public  eye.  lie  would 
mention  another  case.  A  gentleman  kept 
some  asylum  for  young  and  rich  ladies, 
and  one  placed  herself  there  who  had  a 
fortune  of  8,0002. ;  she  spent  4,0002.  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  her  mother  asked 
that  gentleman  how  the  money  had  been 
expended.  He  said,  he  could  not  control 
her  daughter  as  she  was  of  age;  but  the 
drafts  were  made  to  the  gentleman,  and  ho 
ought  to  furnish  some  explanation.  The 
gentleman  refused  all  explanation.  The 
lady  afterwards  went  into  a  nunnery. 
Many  publications  had  appeared  containing 
statements  respecting  these  nunneries,  but 
they  were  bought  up  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Perhaps  their  Lordships  might 
have  seen  a  publication  by  Miss  Monk,  who 
had  been  in  a  convent  at  Montreal,  on  this 
subject  ?  He  would  suggest  that  these 
establishments  should  be  placed  under 
some  system  of  inspection  and  control. 
Prisons  and  lunatic  asylums  were  subject 
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to  inspection,  and  he  did  not  see  why  these 
institutions  shonld  not  he  snhjected  to  some 
similar  system  of  inspection.  These  things 
sprung  up  on  all  sides.  He  did  not  allude 
to  Roman  Catholic  estahlishments  alone, 
hut  to  this  species  of  fraud,  under  what- 
ever denomination  it  might  take  place. 
Now,  what  were  the  remedies  ?  He  would 
venture  to  suggest  some.  And  he  felt  the 
more  impelled  to  do  so,  as  there  seemed  to 
he  a  general  backwardness  and  indisposi- 
tion to  take  any  prominent  position  in  these 
matters.  People  said,  *'  Such  things  are 
very  grievous,  but  they  are  spiritual  mat- 
ters, with  which  Protestants  cannot  have 
any  concern.**  And  so  the  evil  was  suffer- 
ed to  exist  and  to  increase.  He  (Lord 
Abinger),  taking,  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  presentation  of  this  peti- 
tion afforded  him,  would  throw  out  a  few 
hints  as  to  what  means  could  be  devised 
for  overcoming,  or  at  least  mitigating, 
these  evils.  It  was  possible,  under  the 
Emancipation  Act,  to  have  a  more  vigilant 
police  system  over  monasteries,  nunneries, 
and  over  monks  of  every  order.  Indeed 
there  was  a  sort  of  promise  in  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  that  monasteries  would  bo 
gradually  abolished — a  promise  which,  it 
was  needless  to  say,  had  not  been  kept. 
There  was  a  provision  that  there  should  be 
a  registration  of  monks.  No  registiation 
had  been  kept.  Foreign  Jesuits  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  come  in  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  yet  ho 
believed  he  might  state  upon  good  au- 
thority that  thousands  of  Jesuits  had  come 
in  without  any  permission.  They  had 
penetrated  into  every  department  of  society 
— into  our  schools,  into  our  colonics,  into 
our  universities.  Was  this  to  go  on  witli- 
out  prevention  ?  Another  remedy  was  a 
Commission  to  inquire  whether  the  statute 
of  mortmain  could  not  be  enforced  ?  There 
was  one  defect  in  this  statute,  namely,  that 
personal  property  was  not  included  in  its 
provisions;  but,  according  to  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Hardwicke*s  decision,  real  property  alone 
came  within  its  provisions.  It  would  be  for 
their  Lordships  to  consider  whether  per- 
sonal property  could  not  be  included.  A 
remedy  ought  to  be  devised  against  the 
endowment  of  religious  establishments  by 
such  means  as  must  at  present  be  resorted 
to.  By  the  law  of  France,  not  only  could 
no  medical  person  receive  a  legacy  from  a 
person  in  his  last  illness,  but  no  priest  or 
confessor  could  do  so. 

Lord   BROUGHAM  :    No    lawyer  or 
notary. 


Lord  ABINGER :  Just  so;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  this  country  ?  Had 
not  their  Lordships  seen  a  case  in  one  of 
the  law  courts  reported  in  the  public 
journals,  in  which  was  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  evil.  Surely  this  invasion  of  our 
houses,  this  direction  of  our  wives,  this  ab>- 
duction  of  our  daughters,  ought  to  be  put 
an  end  to.  He  would  beg  to  suggest  as 
remedies — firstly,  an  inquiry  into  monastic 
establishments;  secondly,  how  far  it  was 
possible  and  practicable  to  enforce  the  law 
of  mortmain;  thirdly,  a  special  police  for 
the  inspection  of  those  religious  houses; 
and,  fourthly,  a  rigid  enactment  making 
void  any  legacy  of  any  property  made  to  a 
priest  or  religious  establishment  during  the 
last  illness  of  the  testator.  He  must  say 
that  he  did  not  think  it  probable  that  such 
a  measure  would  be  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment. They  seemed  to  wait  until  they 
were  goaded  on;  but  they  might  wait  too 
long,  and  their  delay  in  not  bringing  forward 
remedies  for  those  acknowledged  evils  and 
abuses,  would  in  all  likelihood  excite  a  feel- 
ing of  bigotry  and  resentment  in  the  coun- 
try which  did  not  now  exist.  He  stood  there 
upon  no  merits  of  his  own,  but  on  the  pre- 
eminent merits  of  his  predecessor.  It  was 
necessary  on  some  occasions,  when  the 
enemv  was  in  view,  that  some  one  of  no 
consequence  should  be  hazarded  to  com- 
mence the  combat.  He  well  appreciated 
the  risk  he  incurred  by  thus  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  sentiments;  he  knew  he  would 
stir  up  many  enemies  —  many  powerful 
enemies,  and  that  for  him  there  could 
he  no  glory;  but  nevertheless  he  would 
not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  nor  hesitate  to  expose  himself  to  the 
shafts  of  obloquy  in  the  performance  of 
that  duty,  however  great  the  hazard,  or  in- 
significant the  reward. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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Minutes.]    New  Member  Sworx.  —  The  Right 
Hon.  John  llatchell,  for  Windsor. 
Public  Bills. — 1*  Sunday  Trading  Prevention; 
Farmers'  Estate  Society  (Ireland). 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY,  on  rising  to  put  the 
questions  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
said,  that  there  were  now  in  this  country 
delegates    re^^iea^iilvw^  >Xi^   ^\%.^^\i\A\!^^ 
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parties  in  the  Cape,  and  also  delegates 
who  were  more  inclined  to  the  measures  of 
the  Government;  and  he  complained  of  the 
Want  which  they  experienced  of  informa- 
tion on  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  In  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  a  question  had 
been  put  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies  on  the  subject,  and  his  an- 
swer was,  that  the  information  would  not 
be  given  until  fresh  despatches  had  arrived 
from  the  colony;  that  was,  until  too  late  a 
time  to  be  of  any  use.  However,  the  pre- 
sent facts  which  he  (Mr.  Adderley)  wanted, 
being  complete  in  themselves,  up  to  the 
failure  of  the  letters-patent,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  *'  whether  he  intends  to  lay  on 
the  table  of  the  House  the  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  himself  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  subsequently  to  the 
receipt  in  that  colony  of  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, empowering  the  Governor  and  his  Le- 
gislative Council  to  frame  a  representative 
constitution?*'  And  he  also  asked  for  a 
return  of  the  petitions  from  the  various 
municipalities  which  had  been  sent  to  Her 
Majesty  on  the  same  subject  ?  He  would 
also  be  glad  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  copies  of 
the  resolutions  that  had  been  entered  into 
at  the  meetings  that  had  taken  place. 

Mb.  HAWES,  in  reply  to  the  questions 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  begged  to  state 
that  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  would 
be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  at  as 
early  a  period  as  was  possible.  The  cor- 
respondence was  now  in  progress  of  being 
printed,  but  it  would  be  highly  inconve- 
nient to  lay  that  correspondence  on  the 
table  before  the  despatch  arrived.  With 
regard  to  the  petitions  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  referred,  he  did  not  put  his 
question  in  the  form  that  it  was  on  the 
paper.  It  was  late  on  Saturday  when  the 
petitions  were  received.  Of  course  the  re- 
solutions will  bo  found  in  the  papers. 

TQE   EVIDENCE  BEFORE   THE    CEYLON 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  begged  to  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  oppose  the  Motion,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given,  that  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Ceylon  Committee  should  be 
printed;  and  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  House  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
jt/on  which  was  seat  to  Ceylon,  in  conse- 

J/ir,  Adderletf 


quence  of  an  address  from  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
as  well  as  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Commissioners  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  aware  that  on  the  first  night  the  House 
sat,  he  laid  on  the  table  papers  which  were 
included  in  the  notice  he  had  given.  There 
were  papers,  however,  which  could  not,  and 
ought  not  at  present,  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  inasmuch  as  a  gallant  Officer 
was  about  to  be  subjected  to  a  court-mar- 
tial and  the  subject  matter  of  those  papers 
formed  part  of  the  case. 

Mr.  BAILLIE,  in  consequence  of  the 
answer  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  felt  he 
had  just  reason  to  complain,  and  was 
under  the  necessity  of  asking  a  question 
concerning  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
It  would  probably  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
not  only  utterly  impugned  a  statement 
made  by  him  (Mr.  Baillie)  in  that  House, 
but  had  accused  him  of  producing  false  do- 
cuments injurious  to  the  character  of  an 
officer  in  the  British  Army;  and  the  House 
thought  the  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress Her  Majesty  that  a  Commission 
should  be  sent  to  Ceylon  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  those  charges.  That 
Commission  was  appointed,  and  the  re- 
port of  that  Commission  arrived  in  this 
country  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  refused  to 
produce  that  report  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Session,  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence 
on  which  the  report  was  founded  had  not 
been  sent  home  to  this  country.  But 
that  evidence  had  now  been  sent  homo  to 
this  country  ;  and  the  Government  now 
refused  to  produce  the  report,  on  the 
ground  that  a  court-martial  was  some 
time  or  other  to  take  place  in  Ceylon; 
and  thus  it  appeared  that  the  inquiries  of 
the  House  were  to  be  delayed,  and  made 
dependent  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  If  they  were  made 
so  dependent,  he  could  predict  that  the  re- 
port would  not  be  laid  on  the  table  of  tho 
House  in  the  present  Session.  The  ques- 
tion he  had  to  ask  was  this :  the  report 
having  been  already  submitted  to  the  Cey- 
lon Committee,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  document  having  been  submitted  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  it  was  not  vir- 
tually in  the  possession  of  the  House,  and 
whether  it  was  not  a  breach  of  privilege 
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to  refuse  the  production  of  the  document  ? 
He  also  wished  to  ask,  whether,  as  a 
Monher  of  the  House,  whose  character 
had  heen  impugned,  he  had  not  a  right, 
as  a  question  of  privilege,  to  ask  for  the 
production  of  this  document  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  My  answer  to  the 
hon.  Memher's  first  question  must  depend 
upon  what  took  place  hefore  the  Committee 
of  last  Session.  If  the  document  was 
formallj  laid  hefore  the  Committee,  and 
regularly  entered  upon  the  Minutes,  it 
would  he,  of  course,  in  the  possession 
of  the  House,  and  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  Govemment  department ; 
and  in  that  case  it  would  he  a  hreach 
of  privilege  to  withhold  it;  hut  if  the  do- 
cument was  not  formally  laid  before  the 
Committee,  the  House  has  no  control  over 
it,  and  the  Govemment  department  in 
whose  possession  it  now  is  are  justified  in 
withholding  it,  until  the  House  has  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  be  produced.  There 
is  no  question  of  privilege  involved  in  the 
isecond  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
seeks  to  justify  himself  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  and  on  that  account  claims  to 
be  entitled  to  the  production  of  those  pa- 
pers. That  is  not  a  question  of  privi- 
lege, but  one  which  the  House  must  decide 
for  itself  upon  a  Motion. 

EXTENSION  OF  TUE  FRANCHISE. 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY  begged 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Govemment,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  take  any 
steps  daring  the  present  Session  to  extend 
the  right  of  voting  for  Members  of  the 
House  to  other  portions  of  the  adult  male 
population  of  these  realms  than  those  now 
in  possession  of  the  elective  franchise  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act;  or  whe- 
ther there  was  any  intention  to  amend  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  la  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  can 
say  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  take 
any  step  during  the  present  Session,  to  ex- 
tend the  right  of  voting  for  Members  of 
this  House  to  other  portions  of  the  adult 
population  beyond  the  classes  now^  in  pos- 
session of  it.  With  regard  to  the  second 
question,  whether  there  is  any  intention  to 
amend  the  Reform  Act,  I  have  on  previous 
occasions  expressed  my  opinion  to  the 
House  that  there  were  certain  amendments 
of  the  Reform  Act,  and  certain  extensions 
of  the  Reform  Act,  that  I  thought  were 


desirable.  I  still  retain  that  opinion,  and 
shall  act  on  that  opinion  when  I  think  the 
proper  time  has  come. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  moved  that  the  para- 
graphs in  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech, 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  country  be 
read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  following  para- 
graphs :  — 

**  Notwithstanding  the  birge  reductions  of  taxa- 
tion which  have  been  effected  in  late  years,  the 
receipts  of  the  revenue  have  been  satis&ctory. 

"  The  state  of  the  eommeroe  and  manufacturei 
of  the  united  kingdom  has  been  such  as  to  afford 
general  employment  to  the  labouring  classes. 

**  I  have  to  lament,  however,  the  difficulties 
which  are  still  felt  by  that  important  body  among 
my  people  who  are  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 

"  But  it  is  my  confident  hope,  that  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  other  classes  of  my  subjects 
will  have  a  favourable  effect  in  diminishing  those 
difficulties,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture." 

Mr.  DISRAELI  then  proceeded:  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  condition  of  general  prosperity 
in  a  country  concurrent  with  the  continued 
depression  of  a  most  important  class  of  the 
community,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  con- 
juncture whicn  should  make  a  Minister 
reflect ;  but  if  such  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances be  brought  about  by  legisla- 
tion which  has  at  the  same  time  produced 
the  general  prosperity  and  the  particular 
depression,  I  think  the  subject  becomes 
one  which  merits  not  only  the  considera- 
tion of  Cabinets,  but  also  the  deliberation 
of  Parliament.  These  remarks,  I  think, 
apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  united 
kingdom.  It  was  at  first  my  intention  to 
have  offered  to  the  House  evidence  now  in 
my  possession  as  to  that  present  condition. 
I  would  have  offered  to  the  House  evidence 
afforded  by  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  who  are  widely  and  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
— men  who  are  in  their  class  of  the  highest 
reputation  and  merit — many  of  them  known 
to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. I  feel,  generally  speaking,  that 
there  is  an  objection  to  such  evidence, 
however  respectable,  and  however  sup- 
ported by  the  names  of  those  who  offer 
their  testimony.  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
general  objection  to  such  evidence  being 
offered  in  Parliamentary  discussion,  be- 
cause it  is  not  subjected  to  cross-examina- 
tion, and  if  brought  forward  by  a  private 
Member  of  this  House,  does  not  bear  the 
stamp  of   ofEiciaX   Qb\xOioi\l^.      ^x^a&^^^ 
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however,  to  the  high  character  of  that  evi- 
dence, I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
trouhle  the  House  at  some  length  on  this 
head,  but  for  the  admission  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  from  Iler  Majesty's 
Ministers.     They  declare  that  there  are 
difficulties  still  felt  by  those  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects   who  are    owners  and 
occupiers  of  land.     Those  admissions  ren- 
der it  no  longer  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
that  evidence.     They  will  curtail  the  ob- 
servations I  have  to  offer  to  the  House, 
and  will  save   me  from  making  remarks 
which  might  bear  a  wearisome  character. 
I  think  I  may  say,  without  any  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  fact  of  the  co-existeuce  of 
great  and  continued   depression   amongst 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  of  the 
united  kingdom — which  is  not  contested  by 
Gentlemen   on  either  side  of  the  House, 
whatever  may  be  their  opinions  as  to  the 
cause,  or  as  to  the  policy  which  has  produced 
the  consequences — I  think  that  this  concur- 
rence of  what  is  called  general  prosperity 
and  particular  distress  is  a  primd  facie 
reason  why  we  should  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  that  particular  distress.     If  there  be  an 
impression  that  the  same  cause  has  pro- 
duced the    prosperity   and    the    distress, 
then  that  is    an  additional  reason  why  the 
House  of  Commons  should  enter  upon  an 
invesligation  such  as  I  propose  to  them.    I 
think  there  is  a  third  reason  why  we  should 
approach  this    discussion   with   a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  becoming  us  all  patiently 
and  impartially  to  hear  those  who  have  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  this  important  subject, 
and  that  is,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
the  consequences  of  our  recent  legislation, 
as  far  as  regards  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil,  were  not  foreseen  by  the  authors 
of  that  legislation,  or  its  principal  favourers 
and   promoters    on    either    side    of    the 
House.     I  remember  Hvq  years  ago — and 
five  years   is   a  considerable  passage   of 
time,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  allow  us  all  to 
approach    this   discussion   with    unimpas- 
sioned   feelings — a   sufficient  progress   of 
time  to  have  brought  experience  with  it  as 
to  some  of  the  consequences  of  what  then 
occurred — I  remember,  five  years  ago,  that 
eminent  man  whose  place  I  now  unworthily 
occupy,  and  whose  loss  I  never  more  de- 
plore than  when  I  have  to  discharge  those 
duties  which  his  vehement   and  indefati- 
gable spirit  would  much  more  satisfactorily 
perform — I   remember  a   very   important 
question  being  then   put   by  him  to  the 
First  Minister   of  the  Crown,    who  then 
proposed  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.     Lord 

^r.  J?iiraeli 


George  Bentinck,  early  in  the  Session  of 
1846,  and  before  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  question  which  occupied  him  afterwards 
so  much  and  so  seriously,  inquired  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  whether  he   had  taken  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  a  repeal  of  the 
com  laws  on  the  commutation  of  tithes. 
He  reminded  the  Minister  that  in  the  last 
seven  years  the  average  which  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  paid  as  tithes  was  58^.  %d. 
the  quarter — that,  assuming  that  the  con- 
sequence of  the  change  in  the  law  would 
be  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat,   then  58*.  8d.,   the   existing  ave- 
rage,   to   455., — he    reminded    the    Min- 
ister that   it  would  take   seven   years  to 
work  down  the  average  to  455.,  and  ho 
asked   him   whether   he   had    anticipated 
any    such     consequences,     and    whether 
he  had  prepared  a  measure  to  lighten  the 
burden  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.    The 
answer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — I  remember  it 
well,  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  give  it  in  his 
own  words — Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that 
**  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  alter- 
ation as  to  tithes,  as  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  would  be  any  material  alteration  in 
the  price  of  wheat.**     Now,   Sir  Robert 
Peel  lived  to  change  his  opinion  on  that 
point,   for    most   of  us  must  be  familiar 
with  the  circular  he  afterwards  addressed 
to  his  tenantry,  in  which  he  stated  the 
price  of  wheat   as  lower  than  had  been 
anticipated  by  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and 
gave  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  any  increase  in  that  price.     Nor  were 
these  sanguine  views  as  to  the  moderate 
effect  of  the  new  legislation  confined  to  the 
eminent  person  who  presided  over  that  Cabi- 
net.    It  was  one  in  which  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  it  participated.  When 
we  were  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  probably 
ruinous   prices  from  the  unrestricted  im- 
portation of  foreign  agricultural  produce, 
we  were  accustomed  to  be  asked — I  will 
not  say  in  a  taunting  manner,  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  a  single  observation 
which  by  any  possiblity  can  be  mistaken, 
or  may  prevent  us  from  approaching  this 
discussion  in  so  fair  and  temperate  a  spirit 
that  we  may  arrive  at  the  truth — but  we 
were  asked — **  Where  we   expected   the 
foreign  corn  to  come  from  ?  **     Now,  that 
is  certainly  a  question  which  no  Gentleman 
on  either  side  of  the  House  would  now  have 
any  difficulty  to   answer.     Nor   was   the 
opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  confined 
to  the  Cabinet  that  then  presided  over  the 
country.     The  Ministers  who  now  sit  op- 
posite entii'ely  shared  in  them.     I  see  be* 
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fore  me,  I  think,  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War  (Mr.  F.  Maule).  and 
I  can  recollect  his  addressing  this  House 
amidst  the  sympathising  cheers  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  stating  that  the  Scotch  far- 
mers had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  com- 
peting with  the  foreign  producers — that  he 
knew  of  a  case  that  had  just  occurred  of 
a  very  considerable  farm  in  East  Lothian 
— the  farm  of  East  Barnes,  if  I  remember 
right;  that  it  had  been  recently  let,  not 
only  at  a  high  rent,  but  at  an  increased 
rent;  but  then,  he  said,  the  farm  had  been 
taken  by  a  man  of  energy  and  enterprise. 
Well,  reading  a  liberal  Scotch  paper  the 
other  day,  the  name  of  East  Barnes  caught 
my  eye,  and  there  I  found  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  farm  of  East  Barnes — his 
name,  I  think,  was  Mr.  Mitchell  Day — in 
a  very  proper  spirit,  and,  acting  in  a  proper 
manner,  had  reduced  the  rent  of  the  man 
of  energy  and  enterprise  by  no  less  a  sum 
than  650L  This  shows  than  even  a  Scotch 
farmer  is  liable  to  error  as  well  as  an  Eng- 
lish farmer.  There  is  a  Minister  whose 
opinion  upon  such  subjects  would  naturally 
very  considerably  influence  the  House,  who 
has,  of  all  of  them,  shown  the  least  re- 
serve upon  the  point.  If  the  sanguine 
statements  and  cheering  calculations  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
have  compensated  for  the  absence  even  of 
protection,  they  have  not  been  spared,  but 
have  been  extended  to  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  soil  with  an  exuberant 
generosity.  He  was  not  only  always  hope- 
ful, but  he  always  announced  that  the  con- 
sequences, which  he  confessed  he  did  not 
foresee,  were  only  the  result  of  what  he 
called  exceptional  causes.  Now,  the  har- 
vest was  short ;  now,  it  was  exuberant ; 
but  whether  plentiful  or  whether  sterile, 
unfortunately  for  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil,  whose  difficulties  continued — 
difficulties  which  are  now  recognised  by 
our  Sovereign — unfortunately  for  that  im- 
portant class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
the  result  was  always  the  same.  Whether 
it  were  peace  or  whether  it  were  war — 
whether  the  Continent  were  in  a  state  of 
convulsion,  or  in  a  state  of  tranquil- 
lity, the  same  effect  was  always  pro- 
duced in  Mark  Lane.  But  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  not  only  accounted 
for  this  by  what  he  called  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  always  proved  by  am- 
ple arguments,  and  by  what  he  called  an 
appeal  to  facts,  that  those  circumstances 
could  not  long  influence  the  market.  Last 
year,  whcDi  ^ith  reference  to  a  specific 


proposition  for  their  relief,  I  brought  before 
the  House  the  condition  of  the  occupiers 
of  land,  that  important  class  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  reasons  which  we  all  deplored, 
was  then  absent.  But  in  1848  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  present,  and 
never  did  he  favour  the  House  with  a  more 
successful  exposition  of  economical  prin- 
ciples, or  carry  away  in  the  opinions  of  his 
supporters,  more  laurels  than  on  that  occa- 
It  was  the  occasion  when  I   first 


sion. 


placed  in  its  proper  light  the  long-perverted 
question  of  local  taxation.  I  will  not  at 
this  moment  enter  upon  that  subject.  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  do  so  hereafter;  at 
present  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  speech  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  that 
occasion,  in  which,  having  despatched  tho 
question  of  local  burdens,  which  he  did  to 
a  great  extent  and  with  his  usual  ability, 
he  gave  us  his  matured  opinions  and  the 
matured  opinions  of  the  Cabinet  on  what 
he  called  agricultural  distress.  The  Ca- 
binet acknowledged  agricultural  distress  in 
1849,  but  then  they  said  it  was  partial  in 
its  operation,  and  most  yexatious  in  tho 
south  of  England;  but  that  it  prevailed  in 
all  parts  was  denied.  But  they  said  it 
could  bo  accounted  for;  and  the  Cabinet, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Finance  Minister,  ac- 
counted for  that  distress.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  1849,  **  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  present  depreciation  of 
agricultural  produce  was  very  much  caused 
by  alarm."  He  waxed  still  stouter  in  that 
opinion  from  the  sympathy  of  his  sup- 
porters, and  in  the  course  of  ^ve  minutes 
he  actually  said,  •*  That  there  was  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
prices  were  unduly  lowered,  from  the  lan- 
guage held  at  recent  agricultural  meet- 
ings.*' I  believe  he  even  intimated  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  depression  of 
agricultural  prices  was  the  speeches  made 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford. Now,  no  one  appreciates  more  than 
I  do  the  ability  of  my  noble  Friend,  or  ad- 
mires more  the  sacrifices  he  makes,  and  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties;  but  highly  as  I  may  esteem  my  noble 
Friend  in  other  respects,  I  confess  I  do 
not  ascribe  to  his  eloquence,  or  that  of 
any  Member  of  this  House,  the  faculty  of 
influencing  the  prices  in  Mark  Lane. 
But  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  there  were  other  things 
to  be  considered,  besides  the  i^t\^^  ^i  ^x^vcw* 
He  told  us  t\iftl  m^Tkl,  ^  \aQ«X  mystX^xiX 
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article,  was  to  be  conBidered  ;  and,  while 
he  deplored  the  price  of  meat  as  being 
low,  he  assured  the  House  that  it  was  only 
temporary  depression.  '*  The  price  is 
temporarily  depressed  below  the  average 
rate.**  Now,  what  was  the  average  rate 
of  1848,  which  is  the  year  he  then  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  1849,  and  which  he 
said  was  a  temporary  depression  which  he 
deplored,  and  anticipated  could  not  last 
any  time.  I  have  the  average  of  1'848,  as 
quoted  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman,  and  I  shall  take  the  averages 
of  the  year  1850  at  the  same  time,  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  good  reason  for  the 
assertion  that  the  depression  was  only 
temporary.  The  average  of  1848,  of  beef, 
was  4$.  Bid,  ;  that  was  the  average  of  a 
time  of  temporary  depression  ;  the  average 
of  the  year  1850  for  beef  was  3*.  8Jd., 
taking  the  Smithfield  ofBcial  returns.  So 
that  ajfter  two  years  of  temporary  depres- 
sion we  are  in  a  worse  condition.  The 
average  of  1848,  quoted  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  an  unusually 
low  price,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  statement,  and  could  not  re- 
main so  low,  for  mutton  was  5s.  2d. ;  but 
in  1850,  after  two  years  of  temporary  de- 
pression, the  price  was  only  4«.  2d.  Now 
that  is  a  reply  to  the  observations  made  on 
this  subject  in  the  ingenious  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Norwich, 
on  the  first  night  of  our  meeting.  My 
only  object  in  refemng  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is,  to 
show  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  form  an  erro- 
neous estimate  on  this  important  subject. 
And,  therefore,  when  great  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  have  formed  erroneous 
opinions,  it  is  still  more  the  duty  of  the 
House  calmly,  deliberately,  and  dispassion- 
ately to  see  whether  it  cannot  discover  the 
cause  of  this  continued  depression,  and 
penetrate  the  reasons  of  such  an  anomaly, 
that,  in  a  country  in  which  we  are  told 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  there  is 
general  prosperity,  there  should  be  depres- 
sion, and  continued  depression,  of  one  of 
the  most  important  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Well,  that  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Cabinet  in  1849;  but  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet  in  1850  ?  True  it 
is,  my  right  hon.  Friend,  unfortunately, 
was  not  in  his  place  when  the  subject  was 
amply  discussed  last  Session.  But,  in 
another  place,  no  less  a  personage  than  my 
Lord  President  favoured  the  world  with 
^e  opinions  of  the  Cabiaet  on  the  im- 
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portant  subject  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  agricultural  classes.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  a  statesman  second  to  none 
for  experience  and  judgment,  and  who, 
from  his  high  position  and  his  connection 
with  the  soil,  naturally  commanded  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  agricultural 
community.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Lord  President,  expressed  early  in  the 
Session,  in  the  august  assembly  of  which 
he  is  a  Member,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  the  depressed  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  ?  He  told  the  country 
that  the  depression  was  caused  only  by 
exceptional  circumstances,  which  would 
not  exist  probably  for  many  weeks.  This 
eminent  statesman — for  he  really  is  an 
eminent  statesman — deeply  interested  in 
the  land,  and  sympathising  with  its  culti- 
vators, not  merely  because  he  is  himself  a 
landed  proprietor,  informed  us,  about  this 
time  last  year,  that  the  idea  of  continued 
importations  was  absolutely  absurd.  Well, 
but  when  we  find  men  of  such  eminent 
sagacity  and  experience  and  such  high 
position — when  we  find  men,  after  giving 
all  the  attention  they  possibly  can  to  the 
subject,  and  expressing  their  opinions  un- 
der a  sense  of  the  great  responsibility 
attaching  to  all  that  falls  from  the  lips  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown — when  we  find 
that  these  men  have  been  equally  deceived 
as  their  predecessors,  it  is  an  additional 
reason,  I  think,  why  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  least,  should  endeavour  to  fulfil 
its  duty,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  more 
sound  and  sagacious  conclusion  than  that  of 
those  who  very  properly  have  been  looked 
up  to  as  its  models  and  leaders.  1  do  not 
for  a  moment  accuse  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  not  having  given  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  Not  merely  have 
we  had  the  opinions  on  Scotch  farming  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War — not  merely  have  we  had  the  repeated 
opinions  upon  details  becoming  his  position 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — it 
is  not  merely  that  we  have  had  the  so- 
lemn, digested,  and  recorded  opinions  of 
the  Cabinet,  by  persons  of  the  information 
and  influence  of  my  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  but 
we  know  that  other  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, not  occupying  positions  so  emi- 
nent, or  fulfilling  functions  so  responsible, 
but  still  whose  opinions  are  eminently 
entitled  to  consideration  on  such  topics, 
from  having  devoted  their  intelligence  to 
the  investigation  of  this  subject,  have  fa- 
voured the  House  with  the  conclusions  at 
I  which  thej  have  arrived.    A  Cabinet  Min- 
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ister  has  a  gr^at  deal  to  do — we  expect 
him  to  take  a  general  view  of  qucstioos, 
and  can  scarcely  expect  him  to  be  master 
of  details,  except  in  reference  to  the  de- 
partuient  over  which  he  presides.  But 
there  are  some  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  devote  themselves  to  economic 
details,  and  have  a  particular  talent  for 
that  branch  of  political  science.  For  in- 
stance, the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  ; 
he  is  a  Member  of  the  Administration,  dis- 
tinguished, and  justly  distinguished,  for 
his  statistical  acquirements  and  econom- 
ical information.  1  can  say  this  sincerely, 
that  I  know  no  man  in  the  House  who  is 
more  successful  in  demonstrating  that  that 
which  has  happened  ought  not  to  have  oc- 
curred. We  were  favoured  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
last  year  in  the  discussions  upon  the  state 
and  prospects  of  agriculture.  The  absence 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  rendered  his  assistance  at 
that  moment,  and  his  interposition  in  the 
debate,  doubly  valuable,  because  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  al- 
though eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  con- 
stitutional law,  and  his  power  of  historic 
argument,  it  is  understood  has  rather  a 
distaste  for  figures,  excusable  in  a  great 
statesman,  who  naturally  devotes  himself 
to  great  principles.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  proved,  however,  that  all  the 
importations  last  year  ruined  the  importers. 
No  man  in  the  world  has  proved  more 
completely  than  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury,  that  France  could  not  send  to 
England  a  single  quarter  of  wheat;  and 
none  demonstrated  more  perfectly  that  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  United  States  were 
ready  to  devour  everything  that  was  pro- 
duced in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's calculations  —  notwithstanding  his 
irrefragable  reasoning,  the  difficulties  of 
that  important  class,  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land,  continue.  Now  the  mention 
of  the  United  States  recalls  to  my  mind  that 
there  are  other  great  authorities  who  have 
touched  on  this  subject — men  whose  opin- 
ions, mind  you,  have  influenced  the  legis- 
lation of  this  House.  There  is  an  hon. 
Gentleman,  a  county  Member,  representing 
in  a  certain  degree  an  agricultural  consti- 
tuency, but  who  is  also  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  Member  for  South  Lancashire;  I  re- 
member that  hon.  Gentleman  telling  us 
that  the  English  producers  had  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  importation  from  the 


United  States,  because  they  had  a  na- 
tural protection  in  the  article  of  freight. 
Freight,  said  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Lancashire  —  himself  a  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, and  an  American  merchant  — 
freight,  says  he,  with  reference  to  the 
United  States,  is  equal  to  a  protection  of 
lis,  the  quarter.  But  how  did  it  turn 
out?  Is  freight  from  the  United  States 
equivalent  to  lis.  a  quarter?  On  the 
contrary,  the  eleventh  part  of  11 5.  would 
more  correctly  describe  the  result.  And 
then  as  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
the  places  generally  more  contiguous  than 
America,  it  is  a  fact  that  with  our  five 
years*  experience  we  have  arrived  at  this 
result,  that  freight  is  no  protection  what- 
ever, and  that  the  expense  of  transport, 
generally  speaking,  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  does  not  exceed  that  from  port  to 
port  in  this  country.  My  object  in  making 
these  observations  is  not  in  any  way  to 
build  on  these  circumstances  an  argument 
in  favour  of  retracing  our  steps — that  is 
not  the  topic  I  ani  going  to  introduce — or 
of  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  these  fallacious  estimates  and 
calculations  have  led  you  to  adopt.  That 
legislation  may  be  beneficial  and  politic — 
still,  politic  as  may  be  the  course,  beneficial 
as  may  be  the  consequences,  you  cannot  de- 
ny that  all  your  estimates  have  been  wronff, 
and  all  your  calculations  erroneous.  Well, 
the  moral  I  draw  from  these  circumstances 
is  this,  that  as  a  great  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  men,  on  both  sides,  upon  this 
subject,  have,  unfortunately,  not  been  so 
sagacious  as  we  have  always  given  them 
credit  for  being,  it  is  a  reason  that  we 
should  approach  the  subject  not  in  a  spirit 
of  haughtiness  and  conceit,  with  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  our  own  judgment 
and  accuracy,  but  that,  seeing  that  a  most 
important  class  in  this  country  is  in  a  state 
of  continued  depression,  and  marking  the 
strange  anomaly  that  that  depression  con- 
tinues and  is  concurrent  with  what  you  call 
general  prosperity,  and  which  I  accept  as 
such,  that  you  will  feel  it  your  duty,  in  a 
spirit  of  more  temper  and  more  patience 
than  you  have  hitherto  shown,  to  investi- 
gate this  great  subject,  and  to  take  that 
course  which  I  think  justice  and  policy 
both  recommend  you  to  adopt.  Now,  Sir, 
there  is  yet  a  fourth  reason  why  I  think 
the  House  should  extend  to  this  subject 
that  patient  and  painstaking  investigation 
to  which  I  have  referred.  After  ^ve  years* 
experience — after  a  lapse  of  time  which 
allows  us  to  look  \)iydL  V>  V^^  "^^xX.  AV^^ 
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in    an    uuimpassioucd    spirit  —  I  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  during  the  great 
controversy  as  to  the  important  changes  in 
our  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred, 
great  injustice  was  done  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  British  farmer.     In  all 
those  discussions,  and  in  that  preliminary 
agitation  out  of  doors,  representations  were 
made  to  an  excited  and  perplexed  commu- 
nity, which  unfortunately,  although  most 
unjustly,  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
British  farmer  was  an  unskilful  and  a  sloth- 
ful man;  a  want  of  energy  and  a  want  of 
enterprise  were  accusations  hy  turns  thrown 
in  his  face — imputations  from  which  scarce- 
ly any  one  at  last  dared  to  vindicate  him. 
True  it  is   there  were  some  great  facts 
which  those  who  resisted  the  abrogation  of 
the  late  law  regulating  the  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce — there  were 
some  great  facts  of  which  they  ventured 
to  remind  the  House,  even  at  that  moment 
of  passion.     It  could  not  be  denied  that 
under  the  abrogated  system,  whose  virtues 
I  am  not  now  eulogising,  and  the  spirit  and 
effect  of  which  legislation  I  am  not  now 
attempting  to  vindicate — that  is  not  the 
subject  to  which  I  am  going  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House — but  I  may  be 
permitted  to   say  that  some  great  facts 
were  elicited  which  none  denied,  although 
few   listened  to.      The  House  could  not 
deny  that  the  British  farmer,  stigmatised 
as  he  was,  had  succeeded  in  winning  from 
the  soil  a  greater  amount  of  produce  than 
any  farmer  of  any  country  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
acre,  which  at  the  period  of  the  American 
war  yielded   an   average  of   20  bushels 
of    wheat    as    its    produce,    yielded    at 
the    time   the    corn    law    was    repealed 
an    average    of    32  bushels.      It    could 
not  be  denied — because  the  evidence  was 
on  the  table  of  the  House — it  could  not  be 
denied  that  in  the  quarter  of  a  century 
that  had  elapsed  between  1821  and  1846, 
the  population  of  this  country  had  increased 
at  the  rate  of  32  per  cent,  while  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  had  increased  at  the  rate  of 
64  per  cent.     It  could  not  be  denied  that 
those  men  who  were  daily  and  unjustly 
told  that  they  were  so  deficient  in  energy 
and  enterprise,  had  themselves,  in  1845, 
when  not  one  of  them  dreamed  that  their 
protection  would  bo  withdrawn,  imported 
from  the  remote  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  a 
curious,  novel,  and  most  valuable  manure 
to  the   amount  of  4,000,000  cwt.     Sir, 
these  were  great  facts  which  could  not  be 
denied.     What  wonder  that  these  men 
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should  have  covered  with  exuberant  crops 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding 
its  stern  soil  and  sullen  skies;  that  they 
should  have  cultivated  Salisbury  plain,  as 
had   been   said  by  the  hon.   Member  for 
Westbury,  like  a  garden;  that  they  should 
have  clothed  with  rich  harvests  the  sands 
of  Norfolk,  the  fens  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
morasses   of  Lincolnshire.     Let  us,  after 
five  years*  experience,  not  refuse  to  do  jus- 
tice to   these   maligned   characters.     For 
remember  how  these  men,  who  were  sud- 
denly called  upon   to   compete   with    the 
foreign  producer  were  counselled  to  act, 
and  what  they  were  told  was  to  be  their 
compensation  for  the  severe  trial  to  which 
they  were  exposed.     It  was  to  be  increased 
production  of  the  soil.     I  remember  that 
eminent  Minister  who  proposed  that  great 
change — I  doubt  not,  from  what  he  believed 
to  be  an  inevitable  and  irresistible  neces- 
sity, and  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  not 
propose  without  some  pangs  for  the  possible 
sufferings  of  a  class  who  were  wont  to  look 
up  to  him  with  confidence  and  regard — 
I  remember  his  saying  it  was  in  the  in- 
creased production  of  the  soil  the  British 
farmer  would  find  his  compensation,  and  ho 
had   such  confidence   in   the   progress  of 
science  and  the  energy  of  that  class  of  men 
that  he  did  not  doubt  they  would  be  able 
to  baffle  and  beat  down  all  the  difficulties 
they  had   to  contend  with.     I  remember 
Sir  Robert  Peel  saying  that  no  man  could 
turn  over  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  of 
Liebig,  who  would  not  feel  that  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  soil  had  been,  after  all, 
but  feebly  developed.     Now,  what  was  the 
prime  remedy  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Liebig? 
It  was  the  application  of  certain  mineral 
manures  to  the  soil,  by  which  the  British 
farmer  would  so  increase  his  produce  as  to 
obtain  compensation  for  the  unequal  com- 
petition to  which  the  change  of  our  laws 
subjected  him.     But  what  has  occurred? 
Why,  that  this  famous  theory  of  mineral  ma- 
nures has  utterly  broken  down,  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  no  other  recognised  as  effectual.' 
The  whole  is  admitted  to  have  been  founded 
upon  an  enormous  fallacy,  and  utterly  un- 
productive of  the  results  anticipated.     Sir, 
I  say  this  also  is  a  circumstance  which, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  should 
teach  us  to  be  charitable,  and  to  approach 
the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  sbil  in  a  very 
different  spirit  to  that  which  we  have  hi- 
therto extended  to  them.      I  remember, 
when  this  great  controversy  began  actively 
in  this  HouBe,  it  was  always  treated  by  us 
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as  a  fanners*  question;  and  it  was  inces- 
santly thrown  into  our  teeth  by  our  adver- 
saries that  it  was  not  a  farmers*  but  a  land- 
lords'  question.  Now  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  greater  diffusion  of  economical 
knowledge  which  at  present  exists  would 
have  put  an  end  to  this  fallacy.  But 
from  some  observations  which  1  have  re- 
cently met  by  persons  of  great  authority 
on  these  subjects,  1  find  it  is  still  believed 
that  rent  is  a  sort  of  arbitrary  exaction — 
a  kind  of  feudal  tallagium  which  is  the  re- 
ward of  conquest,  and  that  when  wc  talk 
of  the  depression,  and  difficulties,  and  dis- 
tress of  the  occupiers  of  land,  if  the  owners 
of  the  soil  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  what 
is  called  rent,  all  these  difficulties  would 
yanish.  Sir,  I  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  ought  to  terminate  that  fallacy 
as  well  as  many  others.  I  should  think 
that  a  majority  on  either  side  of  the  House 
will  agree  with  me,  that  in  an  ancient 
country  where  there  is  a  great  breadth  of 
land  in  cultivation,  and  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  rent  is  an  economical  result  as  certain 
and  as  inevitable  as  the  harvest  is  a  natural 
result  after  the  seed-time.  The  only  way 
you  can  terminate  rent  is  to  throw  every 
soil  out  of  cultivation  but  the  very  best; 
and  the  only  way  you  can  prevent  the  best 
paying  rent  is  by  loading  it  with  such  an 
amount  of  burdens  and  imposts  thnt  after 
the  cost  of  production  notiiing  is  left  but 
the  average  return  of  profit  for  the  capital 
employed.  Now,  if  I  have  stated  this  cor- 
rectly— if  that  be  a  statement  which  science 
sanctions,  and  which  no  man  with  a  regard 
to  science  will  presume  to  question — I  want 
to  know  what  becomes  of  that  barbarous 
outcry  against  rent  which  we  hear  from 
persons  of  great  authority  on  this  question, 
and  whether  it  is  not  a  vulgar  error  we  are 
circulating  in  that  community  we  should 
lead  and  enlighten,  when  we  held  out  to  the 
masses,  that  any  attempt  to  seek  relief 
from  the  distress  affecting  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  soil  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  maintain  rent  in  England?  Far  from 
this,  I  think  the  whole  tendency  of  our 
laws  is  to  blot  out  one  class  of  the  agricul- 
tural hierarchy,  and  that  the  farmers.  I 
think  the  tendency  of  our  laws  is  very 
much  to  bring  the  agricultural  community 
again  to  two  classes — namely,  the  proprie- 
tor and  the  peasant.  Is  that  a  result  which 
the  House  or  any  section  of  it  desires? 
Sir,  I  was  always  taught  to  believe,  and  I 
most  sincerely  do  believe,  that  the  middle 
class  is  the  best  security,  as  it  is  the  best 
consequence,  of  civilisation.   You  are  mak- 
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ing  war  upon  a  most  considerable,  and  not 
the  least  respectable  portion  of  the  great 
middle  class;  and  therefore  when  1  am 
told  that  this  is  a  landlords*  question,  I 
have  offered  you  some  suggestions  which  I 
hope  may  induce  you  to  believe  thnt  both 
economically  and  socially  this  is  a  fallacy. 
Sir,  I  trust  the  House  will  excuse  me 
having  made  these  somewhat  preliminary 
observations  to  the  subject,  to  which  I  shall 
more  strictly  adhere  in  the  further  remarks 
I  have  to  offer  to  its  attention.  My  wish, 
is,  to  bring  the  House  on  both  sides  to 
forget  the  past — not  to  allow  the  feelings 
of  a  controversy  which  has  now  lasted 
five  Sessions  to  confuse  the  clearness 
of  our  judgment ;  but  in  a  temperate 
and  impartial  spirit  to  do  that  which 
I  believe  the  great  body  of  our  fellow-8ub« 
jects  wish  us  to  do — to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  suffering,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  remedy  it.  And  here.  Sir,  that 
there  may  be  no  misconception  of  my  ob- 
ject in  making  this  Motion,  I  beg  permis- 
sion to  state  what  my  object  really  is.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not,  as  we  have  been 
recently  told,  with  some  authority — it  h 
not  a  debate  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people.  I  find  the  condition  of  the  people 
described  in  the  paragraphs  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  which  have  just  been 
read  to  the  House.  I  accept  that  descrip- 
tion of  their  condition — it  is  one  of  general 
prosperity  concurrent  with  the  suffering  of 
a  particular  class.  Do  not  let  me  be  met 
to-night,  then,  with  reports  of  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  or  Registrars  General.  Do 
not  prove  to  me  to-night  that  pauperism 
has  decreased,  and  marriages  have  in- 
creased. They  are  the  facts  that  prove  my 
case;  and  all  evidence  of  that  kind  should 
be  delivered  from  this  box,  and  not  from 
the  one  opposite.  I  am  also  extremely 
anxious  that  I  should  obtain  no  support 
to-night  on  false  pretences,  or  incur  any 
opposition  from  the  same  cause.  I  trust, 
for  example,  no  hon.  Gentleman  will  rise 
to-night  and  say  that  this  Motion  is  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  new 
commercial  system.  Far  from  it ;  it  is  in 
consequence  of  your  new  commercial  sys- 
tem that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make 
this  Motion,  and  to  adapt,  if  1  can,  the 
position  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
soil  to  that  new  commercial  system.  Nor 
let  any  Gentleman  support  me  to-night 
under  the  idea  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
back  protection  in  disguise.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Last  year — and  I  adhere  to 
what  I  then  said  on  this  subject  severely, 
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strictly,  eyen  religiously — I  said  then  that 
I  should  not,  in  this  Parliament,  make  any 
attempt  to  hring  hack  the  abrogated  sys- 
tem of  protection,  and  I  gave  my  reasons 
for  that  course.  Sir,  I  deeply  deplored  at 
the  time  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  change  took  place.  1  deeply  deplored 
that  the  Parliament  and  the  Ministry, 
which  were  formally,  if  not  virtually, 
pledged,  and,  what  was  more  important, 
which  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  commu- 
nity pledged,  to  uphold  the  abrogated  sys- 
tem, that  that  Parliament  should  have 
subverted  it.  Sir,  I  think,  under  these 
circumstances,  there  was  a  clear  cause  of 
quarrel  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
constituencies;  but  I  cannot  forget  that, 
immediately  after  this  great  change,  a 
general  election  took  place.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  the  constituencies, 
even  if  they  had  been  betrayed,  to  recall 
the  legislation  and  annul  the  abrogation 
which  they  deplored.  I  cannot  forget  that 
the  agricultural  body,  in  particular,  was 
warned  by  their  best  and  most  powerful 
friend,  who  is  now  lost  to  us,  not  to  lose 
that  opportunity,  because  it  was  their  only 
one.  I  cannot  forget  that  they  rejected 
that  counsel,  and  that,  misled  by  the  su- 
perficial circumstances  of  the  hour,  by 
prices  which  were  the  consequences  of  a 
rare  accident,  they  did  not  support  us  in 
the  policy  we  recommended.  I  cannot 
consent  that  the  laws  regulating  the  in- 
dustry of  a  great  nation  should  be  made  the 
shuttlecock  of  party  strife.  Sir,  I  say, 
that  if  I  thought,  by  a  chance  majority,  I 
could  bring  back  that  system,  popularly 
called  protection,  I  should  shrink  from 
doing  so.  That  must  be  done  out  of  this 
House ;  and  it  must  be  done  by  no  chance 
majority,  but  by,  if  not  a  unanimous,  a 
very  preponderating  expression  of  public 
opinion;  and  no  other  result  can  be  satis- 
factory to  any  class,  or  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare.  Hon.  Gentlemen,  if  they 
condescend  to  recollect  anything  that  I 
have  said,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  only  repeating  now 
what  I  have  said  before  ;  so  that  no  man 
can  be  in  error  as  to  my  motives  or  the 
policy  which  I  wish  to  pursue.  This  being 
premised,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  those  difficulties  which  Her 
Majesty  in  Her  mcious  Speech  deeply 
4eplores  still  to  exist  in  an  important  class 
of  the  community.  What  is  the  reason, 
when  all  other  classes  are  prosperous,  that 
hopori&nt  class  should  suffer  ?  Why  is  it 
ihst  the  cultivBton  of  the  soil,  whom  we 
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all  recognise  to  be  men  of  energy  and  of 
enterprise — whose  great  virtues  we  now 
acknowledge — what  is  the  reason  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  of  the  united  king- 
dom cannot  compete  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer? Sir,  I  believe  that  the  reason 
why  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  the  united 
kingdom  is  at  this  moment  embarked  in 
a  hopeless  contest  with  the  cultivators  of 
foreign  soils,  is  the  weight  of  taxation  to 
which  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  England 
is  liable.  The  taxation  of  this  country, 
generally  speaking — though  time  has  miti- 
gated, and  circumstances  stronger  than 
time  have  reduced  it — the  taxation  of  this 
country  is  still  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  heavier  than  that  of  other  countries. 
Heavy  as  it  is — heavy  as  it  might  be,  even 
if  it  were  double  the  weight,  I  would  not 
on  that  ground  offer  any  plea  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil. 
Whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  taxation, 
they  are  prepared,  if  it  be  in  their  power, 
to  endure  their  portion  of  it  without  a 
murmur.  Whatever  the  amount  of  the 
duties  may  be  on  tea,  on  tobacco,  on  malt, 
on  sugar,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  agri- 
cultural classes  bear  their  quota  of  the 
burden.  As  to  what  that  share  may  be, 
I  may  have  an  opinion  of  my  own,  but  I 
will  not  introduce  it  into  this  debate.  I 
will  not  enter  into  an  attempt  to  calcu- 
late the  numerical  amount  of  the  classes 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  compare 
them  with  other  classes.  I  will  make  no 
invidious  comparisons  between  bodies  which 
I  wish  to  be  emulous  and  not  hostile  :  but 
this  you  must  admit,  that  whatever  be  the 
weight  of  your  taxation,  the  agricultural 
classes  bear  their  fair  proportion  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  they  bear  more.  What  I 
wish  to  do  to-night  is,  to  ask  you  impar- 
tially— if  it  be  not  impossible  to  be  impar- 
tial in  matters  of  finance — to  survey  your 
financial  system,  and  to  see  whether  it  be 
not  a  fact  that  it  strains  the  energies  and 
presses  upon  the  resources  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  land  more — much 
more,  than  upon  any  other  classes — to  see 
whether  you  have  not  in  this  country  an 
enormous  financial  and  fiscal  system  which 
has  been  created  in  consequence  of  the 
artificial  state  in  which  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  was  placed  by  the  legislation 
of  this  House.  I  ask  you  to  see  Whether 
any  statesman  could  have  ever  dreamt  of 
inventing  such  a  system  if  he  had  not  at 
his  command  the  industry  and  capital  of  a 
numerous  class — perhaps  the  most  nu- 
merous in  the  kingdom^  who  by  the  pro- 
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vision  of  an  assured  market  would  be  en- 
abled to  bear  continually  a  great  aggre- 
gate burden  ?  I  know  the  extreme  di£B- 
cultj  of  taking  a  dispassionate  and  unpre- 
judiced view  of  this  subject.  Unfortu- 
natelj,  wo  are  all  from  an  early  age  so  ac- 
customed to  details,  and  so  habituated  to 
view  our  financial  system  merely  in  detail, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  should  not  immedi- 
ately have  come  to  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  have  arrived.  But  I  will  endeavour,  with 
their  permission,  to  place^  the  question  in 
such  a  light  that  my  object  being  only  to 
elicit  truth,  I  do  not  despair  of  influencing 
oven  their  convictions.  And  therefore  1 
will,  in  the  first  place,  take  a  somewhat 
general  view  of  our  system  of  finance. 
Let  us  suppose  now  that  an  individual 
without  prejudices,  but  possessed  of  those 
economical  attainments  necessary  for  such 
a  study — let  us  suppose  that  such  a  person 
for  the  first  time  had  examined  the  financial 
system  of  England — let  us  suppose  that 
some  one  of  those  distinguished  foreigners 
who  it  is  expected  will  visit  our  metropolis  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  being  in- 
terested in  economical  pursuits,  and  struck 
with  the  wealth  and  energy  of  England — 
let  us  suppose  that  such  a  person,  who  may 
have  been  Finance  Minister  in  some  consti- 
tutional Government,  wished  to  acquire 
some  general  idea  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  revenue  of  England  is  raised. 
Now,  of  the  great  mass  of  taxation  raised 
from  the  people  of  England  I  will  take 
three  items  which  are  the  three  most  con- 
siderable. Altogether  they  form  an  amount 
of  nearly  50,000,000?.  Those  50,000,000?. 
are  produced,  first,  by  external  imposts; 
secondly,  by  what  is  called  now  inland  re- 
venue; and,  thirdly,  by  local  contributions. 
By  your  Customs,  your  Excise,  and  by  your 
Local  taxation,  you  raise  at  this  moment 
nearly  50,000,000?.  sterling.  Now,  what 
is  the  character  of  the  first  class  of  this 
taxation  ?  This  distinguished  foreigner 
will  learn  that  nearly  one-half  is  raised 
from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  being  pro- 
hibited from  producing  a  particular  crop, 
or  by  the  Government  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  produce  another  by  the  great 
imposts  to  which  they  would  be  subject. 
If  he  go  to  the  inland  revenue  he  will  ob- 
serve that  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
inland  revenue  are  raised  by  a  colossal  im- 
post upon  one  crop  of  the  British  agriciU- 
turist.  If  he  take  the  third  division — 
namely,  local  contributions  —  he  would 
find  that  at  the  most  moderate  calcu- 


lation between  7,000,000?.  and  8,000,000?. 
and  more  out  of  the  13,000,000?.  were 
directly  paid  by  the  agricultural  class, 
and  the  whole  13,000,000?.  levied  from 
a  limited  class  of  the  community.  Now 
these  are  the  principal  features  which 
the  foreign  investigator  will  observe 
in  our  financial  system.  Lot  us  now  in 
detail  examine  that  which  we  have  just 
contemplated  in  a  wider  point  of  view.  I 
take  your  Customs.  One-fourth  of  them 
almost  is  produced  by  a  law  that  prevents 
the  British  cultivator  producing  a  crop  of 
tobacco.  And  then  I  shall  be  told,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  this  extraordinary  law,  that 
the  land  of  England  is  not  favourable  to 
the  production  of  tobacco.  That  is  an 
observation  that  is  stereotyped  for  a  finan- 
cial Minister  of  England.  But  the  inge- 
nious foreigner  will  remember  that  almost 
every  country  in  Europe  does  produce  to- 
bacco, and  that  some  of  it  is  remarkably 
good.  He  must  remember,  that  in  Hol- 
land they  produce  such  good  tobacco,  that 
it  is  actually  exported  to  Havannah,  where 
they  make  cigars  of  it  to  be  smoked  in 
London.  But  I  might  tell  him  that  there 
are  some  soils  in  England  eminently  adapt- 
ed for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  I 
might  tell  him  that,  in  the  sister  island 
especially,  there  were  great  capabilities 
for  its  production;  and  here  I  must  express 
my  astonishment  when  I  heard  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  some  two  or 
three  Sessions  ago,  say  in  this  House  that 
the  climate  and  soil  of  Ireland  were  not 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  tobacco,  that  not 
one  out  of  the  105  Gentlemen  from  Ire- 
land, who  are  always  telling  us  that  their 
country  is  not  sufficiently  represented,  did 
not  rise  in  his  place  to  contest  the  Minis- 
ter's statement.  I  should  have  thought 
that  some  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  must  have  remembered  that  tobacco 
had  been  cultivated,  even  recently,  in  Ire- 
land with  great  success— in  Wexford,  in 
Wicklow,  in  the  King's  County,  and  other 
districts  which  I  should  have  thought  they 
might  have  recollected.  I  think  that  they 
will  recollect  that  an  eminent  political 
economist,  a  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  and  of  course,  therefore,  an 
advocate  of  those  laws  which  restrict  Bri- 
tish industry,  stated  that  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Ireland  were  so  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  that  it  would  be 
found  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenue  of  the  country  if  it  were  permitted 
to  grow  there.  I  think,  Sir^  that  wbAn. 
the  Priiue  WmvAlQT  ^««cok^\\\a^^^^^»^ 
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riso  upon  the  first  evening  when  Parlia- 
ment met,  and  solemnly  warn  the  farmers 
of  England,  over  the  table,  that  the  time 
had  come  when  they  could  no  longer  de- 
pend upon  the  wheat  crop,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was 
eminently  unjust  to  support  laws  at  the 
same  time  which  prevented  them  from  pro- 
ducing other  crops.  And  here,  by  the 
bye,  I  must  beg  leave  to  offer  an  observa- 
tion in  reference  to  a  remarkable  expres- 
sion made  use  of  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
other  night,  as  I  was  not  quick  enough  to 
remind  him  of  it  at  the  time.  I  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  he  de- 
ployed the  rapid  transition  that  had  taken 
place  in  respect  to  the  laws  affecting  com, 
and  he  seemed  to  account  for  the  depres- 
sion of  agriculture  by  the  rapid  transition 
from  the  old  law  to  the  new  one.  Now,  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase — the  state  of  transition.  I 
imagine  that  the  state  of  transition  is  fully 
accomplished,  and  that  we  have  now  ar- 
rived at  a  fixed  state  of  things.  But  I  am 
surprised  that  the  noble  Lord  should  be 
the  Minister  to  deplore  the  rapid  mode  by 
which  this  transition  was  accomplished, 
because  I  remember  that  when  the  late 
Government,  by  what  I  humbly  conceive 
to  have  been  a  very  prudent  and  well-con- 
sidered arrangement,  made  that  transition 
gradual,  the  noble  Lord  found  fault  with 
Sir  R.  Peel  for  prolonging  the  state  of 
transition,  the  shortness  of  which  he  now 
deplores.  I  believe  that  the  noblo  Lord  was 
actually  desirous  of  forming  a  Ministry  that 
would  not  give  us  this  transient  benefit,  that 
he  even  wanted  to  form  a  Ministry  on  the 
principle  of  immediate  change,  and,  what 
is  more,  he  divided  the  House  on  that  point. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  supported  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  recollect  that  there 
was  a  division,  and  that  the  proposition  of 
the  Government  was  carried.  If,  how- 
ever, the  noble  Lord  voted  against  his  own 
measure,  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  I  come  now  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  revenue.  Its  amount  is 
15,000,000^.,  of  which  more  than  two- 
tbirds  are  raised  by  a  colossal  impost  on 
one  crop  of  agricultural  produce.  Who 
can  deny  that  the  barley  crop  of  British 
agriculture  furnishes  more  than  two-thirds 
of  our  excise  ?  Now  let  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  position  in  which 
the  British  farmer  is  placed  in  respect  to 
this  particular  crop.  It  is  the  fashion  now 
amoogBt  Prime  Miaistors  to  tell  the  far- 
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mer  that  he  must  no  longer  depend  upon 
his  wheat  crop.  I  will  do  the  noble  Lord 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  only  the  repeat- 
er, not  the  originator,  of  thisidea.  The  noble 
Lord  caught  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  as  he  has  caught  many  other  notions; 
and  the  other  side  of  the  table  caught  it  from 
somewhere  else.  Is  it  not  monstrous  that 
the  farmer  should  be  told  that  he  must  no 
longer  depend  upon  the  wheat  crop,  while 
the  law  loads  him  with  an  enormous  tax  if 
he  attempt  to  cultivate  the  next  crop  to 
which  he  would  naturallv  have  recourse  ? 
And  remember  what  this  crop  is.  The 
Minister  tells  him  not  to  depend  upon  his 
wheat  crop.  There  may  be  certainly  some 
wisdom  in  the  advice.  There  is  better 
wheat  in  the  world  than  English  wheat, 
however  good  it  may  be.  But  no  one  can 
pretend  that  there  is  anything  better-  than 
British  barley.  We  are,  therefore,  no 
longer  to  produce  wheat,  while  we  main- 
tain laws  which  restrict  the  production  of 
barley.  We  are  counselled  not  to  produce 
the  crop  in  which  we  have  successful  rivals, 
while  we  are  prevented  from  producing  the 
crop  in  regard  to  which  we  fear  none. 
Who  can  fail  to  see  in  all  this  the  influ- 
ence of  a  financial  system  which  was 
framed  with  reference  alone  to  a  protective 
policy  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  if  the 
unrestricted  competition  which  now  exists 
had  always  prevailed,  such  a  restriction  as 
the  present  malt  tax  could  have  ever  oc- 
curred to  the  imagination  of  any  Minister? 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  eminent  men 
who  have  well  weighed  these  subjects — 
such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
rural  life — should  say,  that  if  we  did  away 
with  the  corn  laws,  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax  was  inevitable.  Every  practical  agri- 
culturist must  naturally  see  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  course.  But  then  I  am 
told  that  if  we  were  to  rid  ourselves  of  this 
impost,  that  we  should  lose  the  monopoly 
of  the  malt  market.  Now,  really  in  this 
age,  after  what  we  have  gone  through — 
after  what  we  have  endured,  what  we  still 
endure,  and  what  we  are  prepared  to 
endure,  to  find  any  equivalent  or  compen- 
sation in  that  miserable  wreck  of  casual 
monopoly,  is  something  too  preposterous 
for  a  moment  to  think  about.  But  it  is 
not  founded  in  truth.  If  barley  does  not 
bear  a  voyage,  I  am  quite  sure  that  malt 
will  bear  it  much  worse.  If  we  are  not 
afraid  of  foreign  barley,  we  need  have  very 
little  fear  of  foreign  malt.     And  the  best 
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proof  of  this  is  that  jou  never  get  good 
heer  anywhere  but  in  England.  How  is  it 
that  we  have  a  great  export  trade  in  beer 
if  foreign  malt  be  so  superior  in  quality  ? 
We  obtain  on  our  beer  a  drawback,  it  is 
true,  but  a  most  imperfect  one.  But  we 
send  out  our  beer  in  large  quantities,  and 
it  is  the  choicest  in  foreign  markets.  1 
confess  it  docs  appear  to  me  that  the  claim 
of  the  land,  as  far  as  the  barley  crop  is 
concerned,  is  complete.  Its  abstract  jus- 
tice cannot  bo  impugned — and  to  abstract 
justice  the  land  is  now  forced  by  your  par- 
tial system  of  legislation.  You  are  coun- 
selled not  to  produce  wheat  while  there  are 
laws  in  existence  to  restrict  the  production 
of  barley.  Your  barley  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  while  your  wheat  is  inferior  to  that 
produced  in  some  other  countries.  1 
touch  but  slightly  upon  these  topics,  for 
my  time  is  limited,  trusting  to  those  Gen- 
tlemen that  will  follow  me  in  debate  to 
supply  my  omissions.  I  have  shown  you 
that,  in  regard  to  your  external  revenue, 
nearly  one  half  is  produced  by  prohibiting, 
in  a  great  degree,  and  restricting  in  an- 
other degree,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of 
the  British  farmer,  who  is,  nevertheless, 
by  your  recent  enactments,  thrown  into 
competition  with  the  whole  world.  I  have 
shown  you  that  two-thirds  of  your  inland 
revenue  are  produced  by  an  enormous  tax 
on  a  single  crop  of  the  British  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  It  becomes  me  now  to  con- 
sider the  remaining  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  with  the 
greatest  brevity  I  can  command  ;  but  I 
must  throw  myself  upon  the  indulgence  of 
the  House.  It  is.  Sir,  obviously  for  the 
advantage  of  the  community  at  large  that 
the  subject  should  be  deliberately  and 
amply  discussed.  1  come,  then,  to  the 
third  division  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
of  which  I  am  treating,  namely,  that  which 
is  produced  by  local  contribution.  Some 
time  has  elapsed  since  I  brought  before 
the  consideration  of  the  House  the  whole 
subject  of  our  local  revenue,  especially  as 
it  affected  the  land  of  the  country.  I  took 
occasion  then  to  place  that  subject  of  such 
vast  interest  in  a  just  and  true  light.  It 
is  a  question,  I  believe,  which  had  not 
been  before  considered  in  its  legitimate 
aspect  and  true  point  of  view.  Hitherto 
the  subject  has  been  always  discussed  by 
rival  calculations  as  to  how  much  our  local 
taxes  had  been  borne  by  one  description, 
and  how  much  by  another  description  of 
real  property.  But  the  question  had  not 
been  fairly  put  before  the  country.     This 


enormous  revenue  of  13,000,000Z.  per 
annum  is  not  a  question  between  town  and 
country,  or  between  a  house  and  a  field, 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  question  whether  it 
should  be  raised  from — according  to  the 
most  moderate  calculations — one-third  of 
the  public,  and  not  rather  from  tho  whole — 
the  money  being  expended  for  purposes  of 
general  utility  and  public  advantage.  Sir, 
I  was  not  successful  in  the  first  Motion  I 
made  on  this  subject,  nor  did  I  expect  to 
be  successful.  I  grant  that  the  proposition 
I  made  might  be  styled  unreasonable.  It 
was,  perhaps,  unreasonable  to  ask  the 
House  for  IO5.  in  the  pound  of  the  debt 
that  was  owing  to  the  laud.  But  when  you 
are  not  accustomed  to  pay  debts,  such  de- 
mands are  naturally  considered  to  be  very 
rude  and  unreasonable.  The  discussion 
did  good,  however,  and,  although  there 
was  great  difEculty  in  candying  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  kind,  because  then  I  had 
to  begin  at  the  beginning — to  lay  down 
abstract  principles — to  prove  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  was  one  of  universal 
obligation,  and  so  forth,  yet  advantage 
resulted  from  it;  and  next  year  we  found 
the  area  more  limited,  and  much  taken  foe 
granted  that  was  previously  contested. 
Sir,  I  was  then  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a 
large,  but,  after  all,  only  a  partial  measure 
of  relief.  But  what  occurred  last  year  ? 
I  then  proposed  a  measure  which  was 
more  limited  in  character,  but  one  which, 
I  will  say,  was,  if  possible,  more  just ;  for 
I  admit,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that 
the  objections  raised  against  a  larger  mea- 
sure of  relief  from  local  burdens — such  as 
a  leading  to  centralisation,  increased  ex- 
penditure, and  other  evils  predicted  to 
follow  from  it,  are  of  great  weight.  I  may, 
however,  here  observe,  that  I  cannot  see 
that  any  of  the  evils  thus  described  could 
be  greater  than  the  political  injustice  of 
making  the  suffering  class  of  the  popula- 
tion pay  for  all  the  rest.  But,  admitting 
these  to  be  evils  of  a  great  character.  I 
contend  that  I  proposed  a  measure  that 
was  open  to  none  of  these  objections.  It 
was  not  open  to  the  objection  of  centrali- 
sation, because  I  left  the  local  distribution 
as  I  found  it.  It  was  not  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  was  calculated  to  relieve 
real  property  from  the  imposts  it  had  in- 
herited, because  I  sought  to  deal  only  with 
those  imposts  that  had  been  laid  upon  the 
land  within  the  memory  of  every  hon. 
Gentleman  here.  I  asked  the  House 
whether  they  thought  it  consistent  yivt\\ 
justice — IW^  \i©kY\^  «i  %\^^^  «sa^\»w  ^\ 
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rerenue — that  all  these  new  charges  which 
were  laid  upon  the  land  should  he  con- 
tinued— and  whether  we  might  not  relieve 
the  land  to  that  extent  from  these  hardens, 
these  taxes  heing  for  puhlio  purposes,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  system  of  local 
gOTemment   and     local     distrihution  ?     I 
pointed  out  to  the  House  the  fact  that  of 
late  years  a  yast  numher  of  taxes  were 
thrown  upon  the  poor-rate.     For  instance, 
if  an  elector  was  to  he  registered,  the  ex- 
penses were  to  he  placed  upon  the  poor- 
rate  ;  and  if  a  child  was  to  he  vaccinated, 
the  poor-rate  was  to  he  hurdened  with  the 
cost.    There  was  a  variety  of  these  charges 
thrown,  for  convenience  of  levy,  upon  the 
poor-rate,  and  yet  not  connected  with  the 
local  relief  of  the  poor.     I  have  before  me 
those  several  charges,  all  placed  upon  the 
poor-rate,  without  any  reason   why   this 
rate,   more  than   any   other   tax,    should 
defray  them.     I  asked  whether  it  was  not 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  House  to 
take  the  whole  question  of  these  burdens — 
the  injustice  of  which  was  now  acknow- 
ledged— into  their  consideration.     I  asked 
the  House  whether  the   surplus   revenue 
Bhould  not  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  prevent 
the  agricultural   interest  being   the   only 
sufferer — whether  it  was  not  a  happy  op- 
portunity for  the  House  performing  an  act 
of   public  justice,   and  for  the   Ministry 
to  show  their  sympathy  for  this  suffering 
class.     You  know  the  result  of  that  propo- 
sition.    I  do  not,  however,  look  back  with 
regret  at  the   discussion   that  then  took 
place.       I    may     say,     without    vanity, 
that  the  proposition  was  temperately  con- 
ceived, because  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  a  very  large  party  in  this 
House.  Well,  now  I  ask  the  House  again  to 
consider  the  position  of  theland  in  reference 
to  local  taxation.     It  is  an  enormous  in- 
justice that  one  species  of  property  alone 
ftbould  pay  13,000,000/.  of  taxation,  which 
should  be  paid  by  all.     But  in  our  position 
the  grievance   is   much  more  aggravated 
when    we    remember    that    out    of    the 
13,000,000^  by  even  the  calculations  of 
our    opponents,  the    land    pays  between 
7,000,000/.  and   8,000,000/.      It   is  not 
necessary  for  me   to    enter   into   all   the 
varieties   of  our   local    taxation ;    I   will 
allude  for  illustration  only  to  that  discus- 
sion  on  a  very   limited   portion  of  them 
which  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House.     Since  that  debate,  the  question 
has  greatly  advanced.     Originally  I  had  to 
discuss   the    abstract   justice  of  making 
^rety  class  pay  equally  for  the  poor-rate. 
Jfi:  Disraeli 


So  little  advanced  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House  then,  that  it  was  not  willing  to  re- 
cognise the  principle  that  the  support 
of  the  poor  was  a  general  obligation. 
But  since  last  year  the  question  has 
much  advanced.  An  organ  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  given  their  sentiments  on 
the  whole  subject  before  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  to 
consider  the  laws  relating  to  parochial  as- 
sessments. It  has  been  justly  considered 
of  such  importance  that  the  evidence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
printed  as  an  official  pamphlet.  Now  this 
is  the  case  of  the  Government,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge that  they  could  not  have  en- 
trusted their  case  to  one  more  competent 
to  state  it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Here- 
fordshire (Mr.  C.  Lewis)  has  brought  to 
this  question  all  that  power  of  thought  that 
distinguishes  him  in  all  his  pursuits,  and 
that  talent  for  investigation  by  which  he  is 
so  pre-eminently  marked.  And  what  is 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  Gentleman  ? 
He  has  given  up  the  whole  question.  He 
acknowledges  that,  in  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  imposing  a  local  rate  exclu- 
sively on  one  particular  species  of  property, 
it  is  most  unjust.  I  will  read  his  evi- 
dence : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  imposing 
a  local  rate  exclusively  upon  one  class  of  property, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  accede  to  a  proposition 
which  is  laid  down  in  a  letter  upon  the  transfer  of 
local  burdens  written  by  a  noble  Lord,  a  Member 
of  this  Committ^,  which  has  recently  come  under 
my  observation.  These  are  the  words  to  which  I 
refer : — *  The  virtue  of  the  law  of  Elizabeth  once 
admitted,  it  must  be  difficult  for  a  man  to  affirm 
that  any  peculiar  description  of  property  should, 
by  any  Tested  or  inherent  privilege,  be  exempt 
from  paying  its  proportionate  quota  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.'  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  unless 
there  is  some  special  reason  in  favour  of  a  local 
tax,  limited  to  real  property,  it  is  more  fair  and 
equitable  to  defray  the  expenditure  out  of  a  na- 
tional tax,  which  should  comprehend  all  species  of 
property.  It  seems  to  me  that,  whenever  any  ex- 
penditure whatever  is  proposed,  the  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  making  it  a  national  charge,  paid 
out  of  the  national  Exchequer,  and  that  an  excep- 
tion can  only  be  made  from  that  general  rule,  on 
account  of  special  circumstances  arising  in  the 
particular  case." 

And  again — 

••  I  have  already  ventured  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee my  opinion,  that  whenever  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  defraying  any  particular  charge,  the  pre- 
sumption is  always  in  favour  of  making  it  a  na- 
tional charge,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  national 
Exchequer." 

One  more  passage — 

"  You  state  that  you  are  of  opinion,  looking 
merely  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  tht  conaidera^ 
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tions,  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  raise  the 
fUnds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  hj  means  of 
a  national  tax  than  by  local  taxation ;  but  that  the 
practical  difSculty  of  doing  so,  constitutes  in  your 
mind,  the  only,  though  a  Tery  formidable  objec- 
tion ?--Te8." 

This  eyidence  of  Mr.  C.  Lewis  may  be 
described  as  the  case  of  the  Goyemment 
on  this  important  subject  of  local  taxation. 
With  that  ability  and  depth  of  investiga- 
tion which  always  distinguishes  this  Gen- 
tleman, he  has  arrived  at  the  truth  which 
was  scarcely  tolerated  two  years  ago — 
that  truth  that  is  now  not  only  recog- 
nised in  this  House,  but  in  the  country 
generally.  The  basis  of  the  extraordinary 
and  unequal  system  of  local  taxation  which 
prevails  in  this  country  has  been  the  indus- 
try of  the  land,  which  the  Government 
knew  it  could  safely  appeal  to,  because  the 
law  hitherto  secured  that  industry  a  market. 
I  am  reminded,  by  the  point  to  which  I 
have  now  arrived  in  this  discussion,  of  a 
charge  which  to  a  certain  degree  may  be 
deemed  a  local  tax,  though  it  has  hitherto 
been  considered  in  a  less  limited  light,  j 
could  have  wished  to  treat  this  part  of  the 
subject  at  some  length,  but  time  forbids 
me.  I  allude  to  the  subject  of  tithe.  I 
have  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House  the  inquiry  made  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  in  1846,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
commutation  of  tithes  in  the  event  of  a  fall 
of  prices  in  agricultural  produce.  I  need 
not  remind  the  House  that  the  fall  in  price 
is  much  greater  than  was  assumed  by  that 
eminent  man.  The  probable  result  of  the 
change  of  the  law,  as  conjectured  by  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  would  be  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  to  455.  It 
is,  however,  now  reduced  so  low  as  37^. 
Let  me  first  remind  the  House  of  the  con- 
sequence of  this  fall  of  price  upon  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  as  regards  the  tithe 
commutation.  The  tithe  rent-charge  cal- 
culated for  this  year  1851  is  9G?.  lis,  5d. 
for  the  100?.,  according  to  the  prices  of 
the  three  crops,  ending  in  the  year  1850. 
The  96L  lis.  5d,  is  the  rat«  at  which  the 
farmer  pays.  He  receives  only  731.  2s.  lid. 
The  difference  at  this  moment  to  the  farmer 
is  231.  Ss.  6d.  on  the  100/.,  and  to  realise 
that  sum  he  absolutely  has  to  sell  at  this 
price  12  quarters  of  wheat.  Between  the 
tithe  charge  commuted  according  to  the 
rate  of  that  law,  and  the  present  prices  of 
agricultural  produce — and  I  see  no  prospect 
of  their  rising — the  farmer  has  to  pay  a  for- 
feit of  12  quarters  of  wheat.  That,  the 
House  will  recollect,  is  the  effect  of  the  tithe 


commutation.  But  I  am  not  going  to  dwell 
on  that  point.  The  effect  of  the  tithe  com- 
mutation is,  though  grievous,  transient. 
But  I  must  remind  the  House  that  totally 
irrespective  of  the  commutation,  the  effect 
of  tithes  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
the  soil  has  been  held  by  a  most  eminent 
political  economist — a  man  whose  authority 
has  influenced  our  legislation  in  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws — has  been  held  at  a  rate 
of  not  less  than  5  per  cent.  I  am  going 
to  read  a  passage  from  the  work  on  taxa- 
tion by  Mr.  M'Culloch  :  with  all  respect  to 
that  distinguished  writer,  I  may  say,  not 
on  account  of  the  merits  of  the  passage, 
but  for  other  reasons.  Mr.  M'CuUoob, 
who  was  a  free-trader  long  before  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  free-traders, 
has  written  with  considerable  ability  on  all 
subjects  of  economy,  and  is  particularly 
happy  in  a  talent  for  summing  up  evidence 
on  any  economical  question.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  was  a  great  and  original 
thinker,  and  once  an  ornament  of  this  House, 
and  whose  untimely  end,  with  that  of  Mr. 
Homer  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  furnishes  a 
dark  page  in  the  illustrious  annals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  mention  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  House  may  recollect 
that  these  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ricardo 
and  his  pupil  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  as  to  the  effect  of  tithe,  and 
then  I  will  quote  you  what  was  their  con- 
templation of  the  consequence  of  that 
repeal  in  this  respect  upon  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land.  I  hope  the  House  will 
grant  me  its  indulgence.  This  is  a  sort  of 
subject  which,  unless  it  be  discussed  at 
some  length,  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  our 
friends  out  of  doors,  and  therefore  I  trust 
the  House  will  grant  me  more  than  usaal 
indulgence.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  1845,  echo- 
ing the  principles  of  that  great  man  Mr. 
Ricardo,  thus  wrote  on  tithe : — 

"No  branch  of  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry  is  subject  to  a  tax  at  all  similar  or 
equivalent  to  tithe.  We  have  already  seen  that 
under  the  existing  regulations,  it  operates  partly 
to  increase  prices,  and  partly  to  raise  the  rents  of 
the  untithed  lands ;  and  we  have  further  seen, 
that  under  a  system  of  free  trade  without  duties, 
the  present  incidence  of  tithe  would  be  completely 
changed  ;  and  that  it  would  no  longer  raise  either 
prices  or  rents,  but  would  fall  wholly  on  the  land- 
lords and  occupiers.  But  we  are  not  to  attempt 
to  bring  about  what  is  believed  to  be  a  great 
national  improvement,  by  shifting  the  burden 
borne  by  the  public  to  a  peculiar  class.  This 
would  be  flagrant  iajustico,  to  be  vindicated  only 
by  the  most  overwhelming  necessity.  Luckily, 
however,  we  have  not  to  deal  with  any  such  un- 
reasoning principle  ;  and  hence  the  obligation, 
in  th*  «v«iit  of  tVe  ^tl*  \se«i%  «^\»\,  ^'t  Nss^- 
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posing  a  duty  on  foreign  corn  sufficient  to  coun- 
tervaU  the  tithe." 

And  he  then  shortly  after  proceeds — 

"When  the  commutation  is  completed,  the 
fixed  and  invariable  com  rent  that  will  then  be 
laid  on  the  land,  will  be  a  novel  and  strongly 
marked  feature  in  the  economical  condition  of 
the  kingdom.  Dad  tithe  been  commuted  a  cen- 
tury, or  even  half  a  century  since,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  different  matter.  But,  considering 
the  very  advanced  and  peculiar  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  era  of  the  commutation,  and  the  fact 
that  our  average  prices  have  been  for  many  years 
oonsiderably  above  those  of  the  contiguous  con- 
tinental States,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  fixed 
rent  due  to  the  tithe-owners  may  easily  come  to 
have  a  very  serious  operation  on  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  and  consequently  on  those  of  the 
public.  We  have  every  confidence  in  the  national 
resources,  and  in  the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of 
the  national  industry.  But  we  arc  not,  on  that 
account,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  possible  contingen- 
cies. And,  at  all  events,  the  fiu;t  of  the  land 
being  burdened  with  a  fixed  corn-rent,  ascertained 
when  cultivation  was  far  advanced,  is  &r  too 
momentous  to  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  in  deal 
ing  with  restrictions  on  importation. 


*t 


These  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  M*Culloch 
in  1845,  himself  most  favourable  to  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  importation, 
opposed  to  the  corn  laws,  and  most  sin- 
cerely, but  viewing  the  question  like  a 
man  of  sense,  who  feels  that  no  political 
arraugement  which  is  not  founded  on  jus- 
tice can  last.  Since  Mr.  M'Culloch  wrote 
that,  he  has  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations ,  by  Dr.  Smith,  and 
in  his  appendix  to  that  edition  he  has 
written  a  treatise  on  tithe.  The  question 
■was  viewed  then  by  Mr.  M*Culloch  with 
all  the  advantage  of  experience,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  every  preconception 
and  prejudice  in  favour  of  emancipated 
commerce,  aud  with  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  the  corn  laws  which  he  had  pronounced 
in  a  most  uncompromising  manner  in  years 
when  very  few  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
adopted  them;  and  what  is  the  conclusion 
at  which,  in  1850,  for  the  edition  was 
printed  last  year,  Mr.  M'Culloch  had  ar- 
rived? Thus  he  concludes  his  new  treatise 
on  tithe.  Deriding  then  when  he  wrote, 
which  probably  was  in  1849,  the  possi- 
bility— for  he  has  always  been  of  the 
school  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  always  expects  prices  to  rise — deriding 
even  then  the  possibility  of  any  fall  in 
agricultural  produce  below  46s.,  thus  he 
terminates  his  treatise : — **We  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  there  is  much  chance  of  these 
unfavourable  anticipations  being  realised,*' 
the  anticipations  being  the  present  prices; 
••but  if  they  should/'  says  this  pupil  of 
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Ricardo,  this  great  authority,  "  either  the 
commutation  charge  may  be  reduced,  or 
an  adequate  countervailing  duty  may  be 
laid  on  foreign  com."     Mind,  that  is  not 
my  proposition;  I  am  not  making  any  pro- 
position.    What  I  am  doing  at  present  is 
showing  you  that  the  only  way  in  which 
you  can  account  for  the  present  agricul- 
tural distress  is  that  the  agriculturist  is 
overweighted,  and  has  to  contend  against 
a  mass  of  taxation,  straining  his  energies 
and    taxing   his   resources,    to    which    no 
other  producer  in  England  is  liable — that 
he  has  not  only  to  bear  his  quota  of  the 
general  mass  of  taxation,  but  that  your 
financial  and    fiscal    system,    originating 
under  quite  different  circumstances,  lays 
upon  his  back,  least   quahficd  to  endure 
them,  burdens  which  other  classes  do  not 
share.     But  it  is  often  said  by  those  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  land  of  England  is, 
perhaps,   subject  to  severe  taxation,  and 
who  may  not  have  taken  that  general  view 
to  which  I  have  wished  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House — **  It  is  very  true;  there 
is  something  in  what  you  say;  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  nearly  one-half  of  our  Cus- 
toms' duties  are  raised  by  restricting  or 
prohibiting  agricultural  industry;  it  cannot 
be   denied  that  two-thirds  of  our  inland 
revenue  is  raised  by  immense  imposts  on 
agricultural  productions;  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  seven-twelfths  of  the  local  re- 
venue are  paid  by  direct  contributions  from 
agricultural  purses;  but  then  the  land  has 
exemptions,  or  least  we  think  it  has;"  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  enormous  injustice 
which  I  have  sketched  to-night  is  palliated 
by  statements  of  that  kind.     I  am  going 
to  meet  them,  not  as  an  advocate,  but  as 
one  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth;  and  the 
principal  and  sole  object  of  this  Motion  is 
to  terminate  those  controversies  which,  I 
think,  have  injured  the  public  spirit  of  this 
country.     I  am  going  to  see  what  justice 
there  is  in  that  allegation;  and  if  there  be 
exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  land,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  disguise  or  to  palliate  tlicm; 
and  as  my  statement  depends  entirely  on 
facts  and   arguments,  and  not  on   senti- 
ment, it  is  open   to  all   hon.   Gentlemen 
opposite  who  condescend  to  listen  to  me  to 
prove  my  statements  erroneous,  or  demon- 
strate  my   conclusions    to   be    fallacious. 
The  case  of  agricultural  exemptions  brings 
us  to   another   branch  of   our   system  of 
revenue,  namely,   the   stamp   duties.     In 
agricultural  discussions  this  is  the  usual 
course.     The  probate  and  legacy  duties  are 
left  out,  and  the  agriculturist  throws  the 
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stampB  on  conyeyances  at  the  head  of  the 
free-trader,  who  is  indignant  at  paying  a 
large  impost  on  personal  property.  I  ad- 
mit that  under  the  present  prohate  and 
legacy  duties  personal  property  pays  more 
than  real  property.  I  even  admit  that  the 
payment  made  hy  real  property  in  stamps 
is  not,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a  charge 
countervailing  the  excess  paid  hy  person- 
alty. 1  wish  to  state  the  ease  with  the  utmost 
fairness,  and  I  will  make  this  admission  at 
once.  But  I  must  ohserve  that  consider- 
able error  exists  as  to  the  incidence  of  the 
probate  duty;  and  if  Gentleman  opposite  will 
only  investigate  the  subject  of  stamps  as 
they  bear  on  the  two  classes  of  property, 
they  will  arrive  at  a  conclusion  not  so 
much  adapted  as  they  suppose  to  the  opin- 
ions which  they  uphold  on  the  subject  of 
taxation.  Remember  this — and  1  make 
no  statement  which  is  not  proved  by  evi- 
dence taken  before  Committees  of  this 
House — that  at  this  moment,  of  legacy 
duty,  in  amount  1,200,0002.  per  annum, 
500,0002.  is  paid  directly  hy  land ;  because, 
although  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  carry  his  ori- 
ginal Bill,  which  made  real  property  sub- 
ject to  these  taxes,  he  did  subsequently 
contrive  to  pass  a  Bill  which  rendered  all 
land  sold  under  wills  subject  to  these  taxes; 
and  by  evidence  before  this  House  it  ap- 
pears that  five-twelfths  of  the  legacy  duty 
is  paid  directly  by  land.  Therefore,  as 
far  as  the  burden  on  laud  is  concerned, 
that  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But,  remember  this,  all  leasehold  property, 
all  ecclesiastical  tenures,  pay  the  legacy 
duty,  and  in  the  700.0001.  that  remain, 
irrespective  of  the  500,000Z.  so  largely 
contributed  by  freehold  property,  leaseholds 
and  ecclesiastical  tenures  are  included.  But 
remember  also,  when  we  consider  the  inci- 
dence of  these  taxes  upon  laud,  that  all 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  farmers,  the 
largest  stock  in  trade  in  the  kingdom,  pays 
both  legacy  and  probate  duty.  I  think, 
therefore,  when  hon.  Gentlemen  take  that 
view  of  the  case,  and  when  they  add  that 
which  is  paid  directly  by  stamps  on  con- 
veyances, they  will  find  that  the  account 
does  not  stand  so  much  in  their  favour  as 
they  imagine.  1  remember  once  on  a 
somewhat  similar  occasion  to  this,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Orkney  made  a  great 
point,  as  he  thought,  of  the  exemption 
from  taxation  enjoyed  by  tho  farmers  in 
respect  to  his  windows  and  his  horses. 
But  you  must  remember  that  the  win- 
dows of  the  man  who  has  a  shop  are 
also   exempt  from   taxation  ;    and  I    do 


not  understand,  therefore,  why  tho 
farmhouse,  which  is  the  farmer *g  shop, 
should  not  be  free.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  machinery  of  the  manufac- 
turer is  free,  why  should  not  the  horse, 
which  is  the  machine  of  the  farmer,  be  also 
exempt  ?  These  are  little  points,  but  they 
require  notice.  But  1  could  afford,  when 
hon.  Members  talk  of  the  exemptions  from 
taxation  enjoyed  by  land,  to  have  omitted 
all  these  considerations,  and  to  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  stamp  duties,  which  1  think 
I  have  shown  some  cause  to  consider  not 
arranged  peculiarly  in  our  favour,  were 
very  much  in  favour  of  land  ;  because  I 
must  remember,  and  recall  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House,  that  all  this  time  there 
is  a  considerable  branch  of  the  public  rev- 
enue, which  is  not  only  raised,  hut  which, 
to  the  amount  of  2,000,0002.  per  annum — 
for  such  is  its  virtual  amount — has  been 
raised  for  a  century  and  a  half  from  land, 
and  from  land  alone — and  that  is  the  land 
tax — a  tax,  by  the  by,  which  was  not  in- 
tended by  its  original  projectors  to  apply 
only  to  land.  And  therefore  when  the  ex- 
emptions of  land  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, 1  think,  as  I  have  stated  the  case,  and 
I  hope  1  have  stated  it  in  a  spirit  of  im- 
partiality, it  may  prove  one  which  we  shall 
not  hear  much  more  of.  Sir,  1  have  now 
gone  through,  with  one  great  exception, 
almost  every  important  feature  of  our  finan- 
cial system.  1  have  reviewed  the  taxation 
of  the  country  very  imperfectly,  from  the 
greatness  of  the  subject,  and  from  my  un- 
willingness to  press  too  much  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House;  but  1  have  reviewed 
the  taxation  of  the  country  generally  with 
reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land — upon  that  important 
class  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects  who  are 
suffering  difficulties,  depression,  distress, 
and  who  continue  to  suffer  them,  in  a 
country  where  all  classes,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Sovereign,  are  prosperous. 
I  have  shown  you  that,  as  regards  your  ex* 
temal  revenue,  nearly  half  is  raised  by  the 
agency  of  the  land;  that  two-thirds  of  your 
inland  revenue  is  raised  indirectly  from  the 
land;  that  seven-twelfths  of  your  local  rev- 
enue is  raised  directly  from  the  land.  I 
have  shown  you,  examining  your  stamp 
laws,  that  those  exemptions  which  have 
been  so  much  talked  of  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree illusory,  and  that  those  who  dwell  on 
those  exemptions  forget  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  tax  on  land  alone  which  raises  a 
sum  of  2,000,0002.  per  annum.  I  am  not 
surprised  whea  I  «^  ^VV  \}a\^  nXi^^  ''^^ 
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Owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  that  regulates  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  agricultural  produce, 
should  he  suffering  difficulties.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  ohliged  to  consider  hj  what 
means  it  is  that  the  present  system  is  car- 
ried on,  and  what  is  the  wonderful  ma- 
chinery hy  which  a  financial  system,  which 
is  the  creature  of  protection,  and  which 
protection  alone  could  have  upheld,  should 
he  still  ahle  to  work  in  this  country,  when 
the  whole  system  of  protection  has  heen 
swept  away.  That  to  a  certain  degree  we 
may  account  for  it  hy  the  inroads  which 
may  have  heen  made  upon  accumulated 
capital,  no  man  can  deny  who  hrings  to  the 
subject  his  impartial  consideration.  That 
classes  may  flourish  when  they  are  living 
upon  the  capital  of  a  particular  class,  I 
think  by  no  means  wonderful.  But  I  do 
not  explain  the  great  financial  miracle 
which  has  occupied  our  attention  merely 
by  that  hypothesis,  because  I  see  be- 
fore me  a  gigantic  and  curious  machine, 
by  which  we  have  been  carried  through 
years  of  unrestricted  importation,  restrict- 
ed industry,  and  colossal  imposts.  We 
know  well  that  a  great  financial  instni- 
ment  was  brought  into  this  House  by  an 
eminent  Minister,  whose  pride  it  was  to 
have  introduced  the  new  commercial  sys- 
tem, the  virtues  of  which  I  am  not  here  to- 
night to  challenge,  but  the  advantages  of 
which  on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  I  wish  to  enjoy.  We  know 
what  that  wonderful  financial  instrument 
was — it  was  the  property  and  income  tax. 
•'Remember,'*  said  Sir  R.  Peel  to  the 
Manchester  school,  "  that  in  order  to  have 
your  cotton  free  of  duty,  the  land  must 
consent  to  the  imposition  of  a  property 
tax.''  Generous  and  confiding  land  !  And 
by  that  powerful  and  efficient  instrument 
this  remarkable  system  has  been  carried 
into  operation,  conducted  in  its  course,  and 
permitted  to  accomplish  its  results.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  of  the  new  fiscal 
law  ?  The  most  curious  thing  is,  that  when 
I  look  to  the  returns  of  the  property  and 
income  tax — this  mighty  and  mystical  sum 
that  has  produced  these  great  results — I 
find  that  at  least  a  moiety,  and  perhaps  the 
greater  part,  has  been  levied  on  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  those  owners'  rents 
being  reduced,  and  those  occupiers  making 
no  profits.  Now  that  is  your  financial 
system  !  I  have  viewed  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  petty  points  of  general 
application — I  have  viewed  it  in  its  full 
Moope,   and    considered  all    its  bearings. 

Mr,  Disraeli 


I  find  in  that  financial  system  the  cause  of 
agricultural  difficulties;  and,  if  I  am  asked 
to  cure  them,  my  answer  is  brief.  If  you 
ask  me  what  are  my  remedies  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lafid, 
as  a  Member  for  an  English  county  whose 
industry  is  devoted  only  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil — as  one  who,  however  unworthy, 
and  no  one  feels  it  more  than  myself — is 
on  this  occasion  the  organ  of  the  opinions 
of  my  friends  around  me — I  tell  you  what 
my  remedy  is.  We  require  justice.  We 
ask  you  not  to  prohibit  or  restrict  our  in- 
dustry. We  ask  you  not  to  levy  from  us 
direct  taxes  for  public  purposes  to  which 
very  few  other  classes  of  the  country  con- 
tribute. We  ask  you  not  to  throw  upon 
us,  according  to  your  account  the  only  class 
in  the  country  which  is  in  a  state  of  pro- 
longed distress,  the  burden  of  your  system. 
That  is  what  we  ask.  We  tlunk  the  sys- 
tem has  produced  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
tress. I  say,  at  once,  remove  the  enor- 
mous injustice  under  which  we  suffer  ;  let 
us  be  fairly  weighted  in  the  race.  We 
shrink  not  from  the  competition  which  you 
have  thought  fit  to  open  to  our  energies  ; 
but  do  not  let  us  enter  into  the  struggle 
manacled.  But  I  have  another  duty  to 
perform  in  this  House.  Whatever  my 
feelings  may  be  for  my  own  constituents, 
however  clear  their  case,  we  are  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  besides  being  Mem- 
bers representing  particular  constituen- 
cies; and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  with  these  feelings,  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  discuss  these  measures  im- 
partially, temperately,  and  calmly  —  the 
tendency  of  which,  I  believe  to  be  to  alle- 
viate, and  perhaps  remove,  these  difficulties. 
But  I  must  protest  against  its  being  sup- 
posed that  if  I  enter  into  such  a  discussion 
fairly  with  the  House,  I  am  asking  any  spe- 
cial advantages  for  those  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  whom  you  have  so  long  unjustly 
treated,  and  who  at  this  moment  are  so  grie- 
vously suffering.  Enter  with  us  into  the 
discussion  of  those  measures  which  we  may 
think  on  the  whole  will  tend  most  to  bring 
about  that  political  justice  which  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  all  statesmen.  Try  to  pro- 
pose such  measures,  and  suggest  those 
compromises  of  prudence  and  conciliation 
which  the  interests  of  all  classes  demand, 
and  which,  unless  they  are  consonant  with 
the  interests  of  all  classes,  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  expect.  I  would  attempt  it 
now,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  so;  but  that 
I  must  appeal  again  to  that  indulgence  of 
the   House  which  I  fear  I  have  already 
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OTer-taxed.  1  am  prepared  to  enter  into 
this  dwcussion  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  in  anything  I  say  I  am  saying  it  ge- 
nerally as  a  Memher  of  Parliament,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  common  good,  the  only 
ohject  heing  to  procure  as  equal  justice  for 
all  classes  as  is  possible  in  an  ancient  so- 
ciety. 1  will  then  express  without  reserve 
my  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  disastrous 
to  the  community  if  you  should  accord 
those  claims  which  1  believe,  in  the  spirit 
of  severe  justice,  the  agricultural  interest 
has  a  right  to  demand.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  in  a  country  like  this,  how- 
ever we  may  adjust  taxation,  however 
anxious  we  may  be  to  consult  the  interests 
of  all  classes,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to 
any  arrangement  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greater  amount  of  burden  will  not  fall 
on  the  land.  There  have  been  several 
suggestions  made  in  this  Uouse  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  land,  and  I  will  very  briefly, 
and  of  course  much  more  briefly  than  its 
merits  require,  notice  some  of  them.  I 
will  take  the  two  remedies,  somewhat 
vague  in  their  expression,  which  have  been 
principally  counselled  by  the  Gentlemen 
from  Manchester.  They  have  always  laid 
it  down  as  axioms,  that  what  was  wanted 
for  the  land  was  more  labour  and  more 
capital.  Employ  more  labour  and  more 
capital  (they  say),  and  you  will  be  able  to 
contend  against  the  difficulties  with  which 
you  have  to  struggle.  Let  me  remind  the 
House  that  for  the  four  years  during 
which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil 
have  been  counselled  to  employ  more  la- 
bour and  more  capital,  tlicre  liave  existed 
on  our  Statute-book  laws  the  very  object 
of  which  was  to  restrict  the  employment  of 
labour,  and  the  distribution  of  capital. 
•*  Employ  more  labour,**  you  say  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  Before  you  give 
him  that  advice,  why  did  you  not  deal  with 
the  settlement  laws  ?  The  Minister  who 
repealed  the  corn  laws  felt  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  that  question.  He  de- 
volved  the  duty  of  considering  it  to 
a  Member  of  his  Cabinet,  eminently  qua- 
lified, perhaps  above  all  men  in  this 
House,  for  the  consideration  of  such  a 
question.  But,  unfortunately,  that  great 
change  in  the  imperial  policy  of  England 
took  place  at  a  moment  of  precipitation 
and  of  hasty  coimsels,  and  was  addressed 
to  a  House  little  inclined  to  consider  a 
question  of  so  difficult  a  character.  The 
effort  that  was  made  by  that  Cabinet  was 
not  felicitous  ;  but,  in  the  haste  and  hurry 
in  which  every  thing  was  prepared  on  that 


occasion,  except  the  measures  which  re* 
pealed   our  protection,    the   Minister  did 
produce  a  measure  with  respect  to  the  law 
of  settlement,  and  promised  other  measures 
of  great  importance  with  respect   to  the 
highways.     But  1  ask  the  House,  whether 
the  partial  and  somewhat  crude  measure 
then  produced  by  the  Government  of  Sir 
R.  Feel  was  a  measure  which  at  all  con- 
tended with  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  the 
case?     True,  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  told  us  the  other  night  that  he 
had  a  measure  in  preparation;  but,  if  such 
a  measure  was  necessary,  it  ought  to  have 
passed  before  the  corn-law  repeal.     What 
the  measure  is  I  know  not,  for  I  have  not 
yet  seen  it ;  but  what  I  have  seen  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  is  not  encouraging. 
For  five  years  we  have'  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this ;  and  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  were  taunted  with  not  em- 
ploying more  labour  when  you  had  an  an- 
cient code  on  the  Statute-book,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  the  proprietor  and 
occupier  of  land  from  employing  labour,  and 
forcing  him  to  employ  the  least  efficient. 
Then  I  am  told  we  might  employ  more 
capital ;  and  yet,  in  1844,  you  passed  a 
law  in  this  House,  the  whole   object  of 
which  was  to  restrict  the  employment  of 
capital — the  whole  object  of  which  was  to 
restrict  the  distribution  of  capital  in  those 
channels  which  communicate  with  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.     Employ  more  capital, 
they  say ;  and,  when  the  farmer  goes  to 
the  country  banker,  the  banker  tells  him, 
*•  the  Bill  of  1844  prevents  me  from  as- 
sisting you.**  Well,  we  who  attempt  feebly 
to  support  this  interest,  in  1848  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  consideration 
of  this  law.      We  showed  you — and  men 
second  to  none  in  authority  on  such  sub- 
jects were  of  opinion — that  the  principle 
upon  which  that  law  was  founded  was  fal- 
lacious.    We  showed  you,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  and  conviction,  that  the  opinions 
expressed   respecting   over    issue,   redun- 
dancy, and  depreciation,  were  utterly  erro- 
neous, and  not  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  really  convertible  paper  currencyr 
But  what  was  our  success  ?     We  could  do 
nothing.      You   went   about   the   country 
giving   your   advice   to  the  farmers,  and 
telling  them  that  one  of  two  remedies  for 
their  evils  was  the  employment  of  more 
capital;  while,  in  mockery,  you  passed  a 
law  which  virtually  has  curtailed  the  dis- 
tribution of  capital  in  those  very  districts 
where  capital  is  wanted.     In  my  opinion, 
you  ought  to  have  ^ce^^xed  ioix  xVas^  ^^^v* 
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change — the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws — hj 
placing  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and,  of 
course,  the  owner  of  the  soil,  in  a  juster 
relation,  not  only  with  your  financial,  but 
with  your  banking  and  industrial  laws. 
There  is  nothing  more  desirable  than  that 
you  should  bring  capital  to  the  land.  That 
every  one  feels  to  be  an  object  of  great 
importance.  But  you  forget  you  have 
laws  of  partnership  in  existence,  which  act 
as  a  barrier  to  laying  out  capital  on  land. 
The  question  of  limited  partnerships  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  Committee  of 
this  House.  Great  opinions  have  been 
given  on  the  subject;  and  whether  we 
should  introduce  the  system  of  limited  part- 
nership, which  exists  on  the  Continent,  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion.  You  have 
against  it.  Lord  Overstone,  and  in  its  fa- 
vour. Lord  Ashburton.  My  own  feeling 
is,  that  in  a  country  like  England,  where 
commercial  capital  is  so  abundant,  it  may 
be  questionable  whether  you  should  change 
your  law  of  partnership,  whether  you 
should  introduce  any  violent  change  in  the 
habits  of  commercial  men;  but  it  is  quite 
clear,  if  you  put  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
upon  a  fairer  system  as  regards  taxation 
with  his  fellow-subjects,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  an  unwillingness  to  embark  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  that  a  law  of  limited 
partnership,  en  commandite^  as  it  is  termed, 
80  far  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  most  beneficial.  But  have 
you  attempted  to  do  that?  Did  you,  when 
you  repealed  the  corn  laws?  Or  when, 
year  after  year,  on  that  bench  you  had  been 
delivering  opinions  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  agricultural  world,  which  were  always 
erroneous,  have  you  ever  given  any  consid- 
eration to  the  subject?  Sir,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  dwell  but  for  a  minute  or 
two  upon  those  plans  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  this  House  for  the  re- 
lief  of  the  land  from  local  burdens.  By 
favour  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  you  have  had 
placed  upon  your  table  a  project  for  a  na- 
tional rate,  which  had  been  matured  by  a 
noble  Lord,  a  Member  of  ,the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  very  much  engages 
public  attention,  and  I  believe  the  scheme 
has  acquired  a  great  degree  of  public  ap- 
probation. But  has  the  Minister  ever  con- 
sidered it?  Has  he  even  deigned  to  allow 
the  subject  of  a  national  rate  to  form  mat- 
ter for  consideration  by  the  Cabinet?  Ob- 
serve, I  am  not  giving  my  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  national  rate;  but  no  man  can  deny 
that  h  18  a  proposition  of  that  importance, 
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and,  moreover,  has  so  enlisted  national 
sympathies,  that  it  is  at  least  worthy  of 
consideration.  Now,  there  are  great  ob- 
jections to  a  national  rate  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  but  there  is  no  objection  so  great 
as  the  enormous  injustice  of  the  landed 
interest  paying  in  their  present  state  of 
sufiering  more  than  their  fair  proportion  of 
the  poor-rate  ;  and  no  fallacy  is  greater 
than  that  which  is  always  brought  forward 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
he  shows  us  that  year  after  year  house 
property  has  paid  a  greater  proportion  of 
poor-rate  than  it  did,  and  that  it  now  rivals 
and  even  exceeds  the  amount  paid  by  the 
land.  That  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  rural 
districts  is  perfectly  fallacious.  It  is  possible 
that  in  Lancashire  house  property  may 
pay  more  than  land  on  the  average.  The 
burthen  of  poor-rate  on  the  land  in  Lan- 
cashire may  be  proportionately  reduced; 
but  that  circumstance  has  not  reduced 
the  poor-rates  in  the  county  of  Kent  or 
Sussex.  They  feel  the  injustice  the  same. 
The  injustice  is  as  great,  and  the  injury  is 
as  great,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  an 
absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  local  rate  by 
house  property  in  the  north  of  England. 
Great  as  are  the  objections  to  a  national 
rate,  I  think  that  many  of  them  may  be 
met  with  considerable  success;  but  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  them  to-night.  It  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  patience  of  the  House. 
I  must  repeat  one  observation  however — 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  national  rate 
so  great  as  the  objection  of  making  a 
limited  class  pay  for  that  for  which  all 
classes  ought  to  pay.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  speak  of  the  measure  which 
I  brought  before  the  House  last  year,  be- 
cause I  believe  I  may  say,  that  so  far  as 
the  opinion  of  this  House  is  concerned,  it 
was  in  favour  of  that  measure.  No  argu- 
ments, indeed,  of  any  weight  or  amount 
!  were  ever  offered  against  it.  It  was  not 
only  recommended  by  justice,  but  it  was 
not  inconsistent  even  with  the  most  selfish 
policy.  Sir,  it  was  said  at  that  time,  that 
if  the  amount  of  relief  which  I  then  pro- 
posed, and  which  I  think  would  have  taken 
off  something  like  2,000,000^.  from  real 
property,  and  of  that  about  1,500,000Z. 
from  land,  because  it  was  part  of  that  pro- 
ject that  500,000/.  should  be  taken  off  our 
suffering  fellow- subjects  in  Ireland,  who, 
from  the  action  of  their  poor-law,  were  pe- 
culiarly entitled  to  relief — it  was  then  said 
that  by  throwing  that  amount  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  which  was  my  propo- 
sition, very  little  relief  substantially  could 
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be  given,  inasmuch  as  the  Consolidated 
Fund  was,  after  all,  to  a  great  degree  paid 
by  those  who  were  to  be  relieved  from  the 
poor-rate.  I  have  always  been  aware  of 
these  objections  to  placing  the  remission  of 
taxes  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund;  but  it 
is  the  best  course  to  recommend  in  this 
House  by  an  Opposition  which  urges  a  re- 
mission of  taxation  upon  a  principle  of 
justice,  because  it  is  the  most  obvious  and 
simple  way  for  making  all  pay,  instead  of 
a  particular  class.  And  when  all  pay,  then 
it  is  for  them  to  settle  if  the  burden  be 
too  great  for  them  to  bear.  But  it  is  the 
first  step  in  a  financial  transition.  That 
was  the  reason  why  I  offered  that  sugges- 
tion to  the  House.  There  have  been  other 
suggestions  made,  by  which  that  remission 
can  be  effected,  and  by  which  a  peculiar 
class  might  bo  freed  from  a  peculiar  burden 
for  a  public  purpose,  without  increasing 
the  burdens  of  the  community.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  we  should  supply  a  suf- 
ficiency of  revenue  by  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  M*Culloch  in  the  passage  which  I 
read  to  you,  namely,  by  a  fixed  duty  on 
com.  Now,  1  have  this  objection  to  dis- 
cussing the  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty 
upon  com.  My  views,  and  the  views 
of  my  friends,  are  very  liable  to  be  mis- 
represented upon  the  subject.  I  say 
again,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  us 
an  agricultural  Member,  and  speaking  for 
those  who  represent  generally  agricultural 
constituencies,  wo  want  nothing  more  than 
justice.  We  cannot  admit  for  one  moment 
that  a  fixed  duty,  or  a  countervailing  duty, 
upon  corn  is  an  arrangement  in  favour  of 
the  agricultural  interest.  It  is  a  financial 
or  a  political  arrangement,  which,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  as  Ministers,  and  as 
Statesmen,  upon  a  balance  of  circum- 
stances, we  may  think  upon  the  whole 
would  or  would  not  make  what  was  once 
called  the  **  best  bargain"  for  the  commu- 
nity. The  other  night  the  noble  Lord  got 
up,  and  with  a  sorrowful  expression  of 
countenance,  as  if  he  acknowledged  in  his 
conscience  and  to  his  conviction  that  the 
land  was  unjustly  treated,  and  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  it — knowing 
that  the  great  weight  of  taxation  falls  un- 
justly upon  the  land,  and  that  the  weight 
of  local  taxation  was  iniquitous,  the  noble 
Lord  got  up,  and,  shmgging  his  shoulders, 
said,  **  What  can  I  do  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  a  5s.  duty  would  do  anything  for  the 
farmers."  Why,  the  farmers  do  not  want 
your  5s,  duty,  or  an  Ss,  duty,  or  even  a 
10s,  duty.     Ascertain,  if  you  think  fit,  and 


to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  what  the 
community  owe  to  a  particular  class  whom 
they  cannot  pay.  If  it  be  your  opinion 
and  your  proposition,  that  a  5s,,  an  8^.,  or 
a  10^.  duty  is  on  the  whole  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  undue  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  induce  them  if  you  can  to 
accept  that  compensation,  by  which,  like 
all  settlements  of  that  kind,  the  person 
who  is  to  receive  it  will  probably  receive 
only  one-half  his  due.  But  that  is  a  ques- 
tion for  us  to  consider  as  Members  of  Par- 
liament, representing  the  community.  In 
the  name  of  jthe  agricultural  interest,  I 
solemnly  protest  against  considering  such 
a  proposition  as  an  arrangement  for  the 
advantage  of  that  interest.  The  argument 
in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  upon  corn  has 
been  brought  before  the  House  with  great 
ability  as  a  mere  financial  exercitation,  if 
I  may  say  so,  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
near  me.  He  stated  the  theory  upon  which 
a  fixed  duty  was  supposed  not  to  increase 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  He  stated  that 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  pro- 
ducer in  foreign  countries  would  endeavour 
to  adjust  his  supply  to  the  demand,  and 
not  allow  the  British  speculator  to  take 
all  the  profits.  But  it  so  happened  that  at 
the  period  when  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject,  circumstances 
had  occurred  which  remarkably  illustrated 
that  theory;  for  it  did  appear  that  in  the 
year  1848,  in  the  month  of  January  and 
the  month  of  February,  there  was  no  duty 
upon  foreign  corn,  and  in  the  month  of 
March  and  the  subsequent  month  there 
was  a  duty  of  75.  or  Bs,,  and  that  imports 
and  prices  remained  the  same.  The  aver- 
age price  in  January  and  February,  1848, 
was  505.  2d,;  from  March  to  December, 
with  a  duty  of  7s,  or  Ss,,  only  51 5.  Od„ 
and  in  February  with  a  duty  of  I*,  the 
price  remained  the  same.  Now,  I  say  that 
these  are  phenomena  to  which  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes.  They  are  phenomena  upon 
which  any  Gentleman  who  has  considered 
the  subject  has  a  right  to  give  his  opinion ; 
and  if  I  give  my  opinion,  which  I  do  most 
sincerely,  that  a  moderate  fixed  duty  would 
not  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  I  wish 
perfectly  to  guard  myself  from  being 
supposed  to  suggest  it  as  any  favour  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  You  must  meet 
this  question  infiuenced  by  various  con- 
siderations. As  statesmen  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  you  have  to  consider 
how  you  can  do  justice  amongst  all  classes 
of  the  Queen *8  subjects,  and  yet  at  the 
same  t\mo  \>te\eTi\i  w\^  nvXwvNi  ^wi^^'^  \^ 
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the  financial  sjstem  of  the  country.  That 
18  what  you  have  to  consider.  We,  1 
need  not  say,  represent  a  class  who  can 
hear  a  great  deal.  I  am  told  sometimes, 
**  Why  do  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 
farmers  come  to  this  House  for  relief? 
No  other  trade  comes  to  the  House  of 
Commons  when  they  are  suffering."  Why, 
what  property,  what  industry,  does  the 
House  of  Commons  interfere  with  as  it 
interferes  with  the  property  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
soil  ?  Let  me  find  a  reyonue  raised  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  articles  of 
manufacturing  production  as  it  is  raised  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  articles  of 
agricultural  production.  Let  me  see  ap- 
plied to  some  articles  of  great  importance 
and  of  general  use — the  produce  of  your 
manufactures — the  same  laws  which  you 
apply  to  tohacco  and  malt,  and  should  I 
not  then  find  you  coming  here  to  this 
House  with  your  complaints  ?  What  pe- 
titions, what  speeches,  what  Motions,  and 
what  leagues,  until  the  puhlic  mind  of 
England  had  been  brought  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  enormity  of  the  injustice  in- 
flicted upon  you  !  Suppose  we  passed  a 
law  that  all  stockings  should  come  from 
abroad  free  of  duty,  and  that  the  domestic 
manufacture  should  pay  a  duty  of  1,200 
per  cent — what  would  the  manufacturers 
say  to  that  ?  Yet  this  is  only  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil  ?  Then,  although  the  noble 
Lord  will  remember  what  his  eminent  pre- 
decessor Sir  Robert  Walpole  once  said  of 
the  landed  gentry  in  this  House  with  re- 
spect to  their  endurance  of  taxation  ;  1 
am  told  that  it  is  very  strange  that,  in  a 
house  of  landed  proprietors,  the  land  should 
be  so  burdened,  and  that  the  fiscal  system 
should  bear  so  hard  upon  the  land — a  spe- 
cious and  yet  a  superficial  observation ! 
True  it  is,  that  from  circumstances,  mainly 
from  our  territorial  constitution,  the  great 
body  of  Members  of  Parliament  were  for 
a  considerable  time  landed  proprietors; 
but  owing  to  that  happy  Government  by 
parties  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  our 
public  freedom  and  public  spirit,  these 
landed  proprietors  were  always  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps,  and  the  commercial 
interest,  though  once  not  over  strong,  still 
existed  in  this  House,  and  at  times  pro- 
duced even  in  distant  reigns  very  con- 
siderable persons.  Therefore  there  was 
always  a  great  body  of  landed  proprie- 
tors perfectly  prepared  to  support  the 
wterestB   of  commerce,     WheUier   they 
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did  efficiently  and  wisely  support  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  is  another  thing ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  merchants  of 
England  believed  they  did;  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  England  believed 
that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pitt  were 
Ministers  who  had  a  strong  bias  in  favour 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation;  and 
our  Statute-book  is  loaded  with  the  laws — 
perhaps  not  overwise — which  were  passed 
at  the  instigation  of  those  persons.  I  say 
that,  not  to  create  any  acrimonious  feeling,  I 
have  no  wish  that  any  law  should  pass  this 
House — I  have  no  wish,  with  reference  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  that  any  law 
should  pass  this  House  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  I  cannot  con- 
sent that  the  welfare  of  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  land  should  be  overlooked.  1  am 
convinced  that  if  this  system  goes  on  we 
shall  reach  a  point  where  the  resources  of 
this  class  will  no  longer  be  able  to  bear 
the  strain  upon  them,  and  that  the  effects 
resulting  to  all  other  classes  will  be  such 
as  are  to  be  greatly  deprecated.  1  believe 
that  if  you  continue  in  this  course,  it  is 
not  merely  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
land  that  will  be  sacrificed,  but  that  others 
will  share  their  fate.  But  why,  I  ask, 
should  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  be 
sacrificed,  if  their  injury  is  the  conse- 
quence of  unjust  legislation?  Consider, 
therefore,  in  a  temperate  and  conciliatory 
spirit,  those  suggestions  which,  1  confess 
at  much  too  great  a  length,  I  have  now 
made  to  you.  Remember  that  they  are 
made  on  behalf  of  a  suffering  class,  and 
especially  of  the  farmers  of  England,  for 
whom  1  principally  speak — men  who  in 
the  course  of  these  great  changes,  and 
under  circumstances  of  great  trial,  have,  I 
t)iink,  shown  great  virtues.  Consider  the 
question  in  a  spirit  of  equity.  1  do  not 
ask  you  to-night  to  give  a  vote  upon  any 
specific  measure.  I  should  be  most  un- 
wise— I  should  be  acting  not  with  fairness 
towards  the  House  upon  so  great  a  ques- 
tion— if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  give  a  vote 
specifically.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  propose 
that  you  should  give  a  specific  vote.  [Here 
some  remark  was  made  by  an  kon.  Mem- 
ber,  which  was  not  heard  in  the  gallery,] 
I  remember — the  interruption  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  reminds  me  of  the  words  of  a 
great  writer,  who  said  that  **  Grace  was 
beauty  in  action."  Sir,  I  say  that  justice 
is  truth  in  action.  Truth  should  animate 
an  oppositioDf  and  I  hope  it  does  animate 
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this  opposition.  But  truth  iii  action  is  the 
office  of  a  Minister,  and  I  would  exact  it 
from  the  noble  Lord.  Not,  Sir,  in  anj 
hostile  spirit.  I  have  always  wished  that 
this  question  should  be  settled  by  the  noble 
Lord,  by  the  Minister  of  the  day— by  a 
Minister  who,  on  account  of  his  position, 
can  never  look  with  an  adverse  feeling  to 
the  land  of  the  country.  I  say  again,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  right  in  me  to  bring  for- 
ward a  specific  measure;  but  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  you  to  come  to  a  specific  conclusion. 
I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  declare,  by 
your  vote,  that  those  suggestions  which 
nave  of  late  years  been  made  in  Parliament, 
and  to  which  I  have  glanced — that  those 
methods  for  remedying  the  evils,  and  bring- 
ing about  a  fair  adjustment,  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  1  have  a  right  to  ask  you 
that  you  should  express  a  strong  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  con- 
sider those  measures,  and  to  adopt  those 
measures,  if  they  cannot  devise  others  less 
objectionable  which  ynW  achieve  the  same 
result.  That  is  what  I  say.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  pledge  yourselves  to  any  fixed  du- 
ties, or  countervailing  duties,  or  shifting  of 
burdens,  or  changing  the  law  of  settlement, 
or  amending  the  laws  of  partnership.  They 
are  all  of  them  great  and  important  ques- 
tions, and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sufficient  information  exists  upon  all  these 
subjects  for  a  Minister  to  act.  All  I  say 
is,  declare  to-night  that  in  this  respect  a 
Minister  shall  act,  that  the  Minister  who 
has  year  after  year  acknowledged  these 
complaints  and  difficulties,  and  who  himself, 
by  his  tone,  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
has  in  his  heart  recognised  the  injustice 
which  the  land  and  the  landed  classes  are 
enduring,  shall  act.  I  ask  you  to-night  to 
declare,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  bo  mis- 
understood, that  it  is  intolerable  that  in  a 
state  of  general  prosperity  a  suffering  class 
should  exist — suffering  from  unjust  legis- 
lation; and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  this  country  to  bring  for- 
ward measures  that  may  terminate  a  state 
of  affairs  so  much  to  be  deprecated.  Sir, 
as  I  said  before,  I  wish  the  noble  Lord  to 
undertake  this  office.  I  am  altogether  in- 
nocent of  mixing  up  this  question  with  the 
passions  of  party  politics.  The  speeches 
I  have  made  in  this  House  are  not  speeches 
which  are  adapted  to  please  thoughtless 
societies  out  of  doors,  or  meetings  which 
are  often  held  in  the  country,  at  which  my 
name  is  mentioned  as  one  who  does  not  do 
sufficient  justice  to  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  complain.     Sir,  I  pardon  all  these  in- 
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uendoes.  I  can  make  allowance  for  the 
strong  feelings  of  worthy  men  placed  ia 
the  trying  circumstances  in  which  the  far- 
mers of  the  united  kingdom  are  now  In* 
bouring.  But,  right  or  wrong,  of  this  I 
am  convinced,  that  the  course  which  I 
have  taken  with  respect  to  their  interests 
has  been  the  result  of  long  thought  and 
careful  observation,  and  that  I  have  asked 
for  nothing  for  them  which  justice  does  not 
authorise,  and  policy  recommend.  If  I 
make  no  further  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord, 
it  is  from  no  hostile  feeling  that  I  decline 
doing  so;  but  because  I  have  appealed 
twice  in  vain.  I  now  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  though  it  is^ called  a  free-trade 
House  of  Commons,  and  may  be  a  free- 
trade  House  of  Commons;  but  I  appeal 
with  confidence,  because  I  have  confidence 
in  the  cause  which  I  advocate,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  fair  spirit  which  1  believe  ani- 
mates their  bosoms.  They  have  now  an 
opportunity  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
treated — a  golden  occasion  which,  in  mj 
mind,  will  not  easily  find  a  parallel  in  the 
records  of  any  Parliament  of  England. 
They  may  perform  a  great  office,  and  fulfil 
an  august  duty.  They  may  step  in  and  do 
that  which  the  Minister  shrings  from  doing 
— terminate  the  bitter  controversy  of  years. 
They  may  bring  back  that  which  my  Lord 
Clarendon  called  "  the  old  good  nature  of 
the  people  of  England."  They  may  ter- 
minate this  unhappy  quarrel  between  town 
and  country.  They  may  build  up  again 
the  fortunes  of  the  land  of  England — that 
land  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  our 
power  and  our  freedom,  that  land  which 
has  achieved  the  union  of  those  two  quali* 
tics  for  combining  which  a  Roman  emperor 
was  deified — Imperium  et  Libertas.  And 
all  this,  too,  not  by  favour,  not  by  privi- 
lege, not  by  sectarian  arrangements,  not 
by  class  legislation;  but  by  asserting  the 
principles  of  political  justice,  and  obeying 
the  dictates  of  of  social  equity. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

'*  Thnt  the  soTero  distress  which  continues  to 
exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  among  that  import- 
ant class  of  Uer  Majesty's  subjects  the  Owners 
and  Occupiers  of  Land,  and  which  is  justly  la- 
mented in  Uer  Majesty's  Speeoh,  renders  it  the 
duty  of  Uer  Majesty's  Ministers  to  introduce, 
without  delay,  such  measures  as  may  bo  most  ef- 
fectual for  the  relief  thereof/' 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  :  Sir,  I  need  hardly  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  House,  that  I  will  im- 
plicitly abide  by  one  recommendation  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  will  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  ib\^  cwLfi^VKwv.  \a  ^  ^wsi  w>.\ 
temperate  Bpmt.    \\Xi\T^K.\mv3  wi^^X^, 
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deed,  that  I  did  not  need  this  advice, 
for  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  departed 
from  that  rule  upon  any  previous  occa- 
aion;  and  if»  by  a  calm  and  temperate 
discussion,  the  question  is  to  be  decided, 
1,  for  one,  have  no  fear  that  the  same 
result  will  attend  the  present  Motion  which 
has  hitherto  attended  the  former  debates 
upon  this  question,  in  which  the  House 
concurred  in  rejecting  the  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member.  I  may  remark, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  tenourof  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
upon  the  present,  contrasted  with  former, 
occasions.  I  have  heard  him  bring  for- 
ward some  clear  and  definite  proposals 
upon  former  occasions,  when  demanding 
relief  for  the  agricultural  interest;  but  in 
the  proposals  he  has  now  made,  he  does 
not  call  upon  the  House  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  any  subject  which  may  be 
supposed  to  affect  that  interest.  He  has 
mentioned,  indeed,  several  important  ques- 
tions— general  taxation,  local  burdens,  a 
national  rate  in  connexion  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  poor,  the  Banking  Act  of 
1844:  there  is  not  one  subject  that  has 
been  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  agri- 
cultural interest  for  the  last  five  years  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  thrown  into 
the  hotch-potch  of  the  speech  that  ])e  has 
just  made,  and  yet  he  leaves  the  House 
altogether  in  ignorance  of  what  his  views 
or  his  wishes  are  upon  any  of  them,  and 
does  not  point  even  at  any  definite  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject.  1  do  not  know  with 
what  favour  the  speech  may  be  received 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  for  the  hon. 
Member  has  avoided  going  into  much  that 
he  formerly  entered  upon;  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  what  benefit  he  aims  at  for 
the  agricultural  interest,  in  the  vague  state- 
ments which  he  has  addressed  to  the  House. 
I  must  remind  the  House  that  on  Friday 
1  shall  make  a  statement  of  the  financial 
measures  of  the  Session,  and  that  I  cannot 
anticipate  that  discussion  to-night.  I  must, 
therefore,  deal  with  the  question  to-night 
on  general  grounds,  and  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  implying  any  opinion  relative  to 
the  measures  1  may  have  to  propose  to  the 
House  on  Friday.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
began  his  preliminary  observations  by  ac- 
cusing me  of  having  misled  the  House  on 
former  occasions.  The  first  occasion  upon 
which  I  had  to  meet  the  hon.  Gentleman 
upon  a  Motion  of  this  kind  was  in  1849. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  case  then  ?  Why, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  asserted  not  only  that 
the  a^cultural  interest,  but  that  the  whole 
commuoUf,  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  dis- 


tress or  ruia — that,  in  the  marts  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  in  the  fields  of  the  agri- 
culturist, one  overwhelming  distress  pre- 
vailed. What  was  my  answer  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  ?  I  proved  that,  so  far  as  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  concerned,  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  assertions  were  contrary 
to  the  fact,  and  that  his  statements  of  agri- 
cultural distress  were  not  a  little  exagge- 
rated, and  were,  at  any  rate,  quite  prema- 
ture. I  stated  that  the  average  price  of 
com  in  1847  was  69;.  9d.,  and  in  1848 
505.  6(i.;  and  this  being  about  the  same 
price  as  in  1846,  1845,  and  1844,  that 
it  was  impossible  that,  early  in  1849,  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  addressed  the  House, 
after  a  year  of  such  extraordinary  prices  as 
those  of  1847,  the  agricultural  interest 
could  be  ruined  by  the  state  of  affairs  that 
had  prevailed  for  one  year  only.  Before 
the  free  admission  of  corn  took  place,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  asserted  that  the  agricul- 
turists were  ruined  by  a  price  not  lower  than 
had  prevailed  for  the  two  or  three  years 
previous  to  1847,  in  which  year  the  price 
was  near  70*.  per  quarter.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's statement  of  the  ruin  of  the  agri- 
culturists, I  contended,  must  be  premature. 
1  find  also  on  reference  to  wliat  1  have  said 
in  answer  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  proof  of 
distress  arising  from  the  low  price  of  meat, 
that  1  also  showed  at  the  same  time  that 
the  price  of  meat  for  the  year  1848  was 
higher  than  in  the  year  1844,  when  no 
such  distress  was  alleged  to  exist.  I  see  no 
reason  now  for  doubting  that  the  grounds 
upon  which  1  resisted  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Motion  in  the  first  year  in  which  he  brought 
it  before  Parliament  were  sound  and  good; 
and,  the  House  concurring  with  me  in  the 
view  1  took,  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Now, 
Sir,  1  never  supposed  that  such  a  change 
could  take  place  as  must  necessarily  follow 
the  withdrawal  of  legislative  protection 
from  any  branch  of  industry  without  some 
difficulty,  some  pressure,  and  some  distress. 
1  never  attempted  to  conceal  that  from 
myself  or  from  the  House.  I  knew  of  no 
trade  or  branch  of  industry  that  had  ever 
relied  on  the  crutches  of  protection,  when 
they  had  these  crutches  knocked  away, 
that  did  not  for  a  time  feel  distress  and 
difficulty.  But  1  believe  of  agriculture  as  of 
other  branches  of  industry  from  which  pro- 
tection is  withdrawn,  that  before  long  it  will 
revive  and  stand  upon  a  firmer  foundation 
than  before.  1  trust  I  may  add,  that,  when- 
ever this  question  has  been  mooted,  1  have 
laid  before  the  House  that  which  1  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
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I  have  arrived  at  the  opinions  1  have  ex- 
pressed.     And  so  long  as  I  hold  a  seat 
in  this  House,  and  more  especially  the  posi- 
tion I  have  the  honour  to  fill,  I  shall  al- 
ways feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  before  the 
House  that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  real 
state  of  the  ease.    1  must  remark  too  here, 
that  no  one  could  foresee  either  the  precise 
time  or  extent  of  the  probable  pressure  upon 
the  agricultural  interest,  because  this  de- 
pends   upon    the    seasons    aifecting    the 
narvest;  and  uAless  we  could  know  what 
the  harvest   will  be   in   any   given   year, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  tell  the  cha- 
racter   of    agricultural    prospects.      The 
well-being  of  that   interest  also   depends 
upon   the  state   of  the   trade    and   com- 
merce of  the   country,    and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  great  marts  of  industry.     It  is  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  agri- 
cultural interest  that  the  state  of  manufac- 
tures has  been  so  good  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  and  that  the  demand  for 
agricultural  produce  has  consequently  been 
80  great  that  there  h&s  been  a  consumption 
of  it  perfectly  unparalleled  in  this  country. 
I  was  not  in  the  House  last  year  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward  his  Mo- 
tion, and  therefore  I  am  acquitted  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  of  predicting  a  probable 
rise  of  prices,  for  which,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  no  sufficient  ground.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman   has   referred  to   a   statement 
made  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  last 
year,  who  anticipated  a  diminished  supply 
of  foreign  grain,   and  a  consequent  rise  in 
the  price  of  home-grown  corn.     Well,  was 
it  without  ground  that  tho  noble  Marquess 
made  that  statement  ?     If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  refer  to  the  return  which  is  on  the 
table,    he  will  find   that   during   the    six 
months  ending  April  5,  1850,  the  impor- 
tation of  wheat  and  flour  was  less  by  one 
half  in  those  six  months  than  in  the  six 
months   ending  April  5,   1849.     Was  it, 
then,  so  extraordinary  a  supposition,  when 
the  importations  had  diminished  one  half 
during  those  six  months,  that  such  a  de- 
crease indicated  a  falling-off  in  the  supply 
of  foreign  corn?     But  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman charges  the  noble  Marquess  with 
taking  a  view  entirely  to  mislead  the  House 
by  the  statement  at  the  time,  let  me  remind 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  in  anticipating 
a  large  supply  they  were  equally  mistaken 
in  the  source  from  which  that  supply  would 
come.     I  have  heard  hon.  Gentlemen  pro- 
phesy inundations  of  foreign  corn;  but  the 
source  to  which  they  invariably  looked  was 
the  United  States  of  America,  whence^  we 
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were  told,  it  could  be  imported  to  a  profit 
at  35;.  and  36s,  a  quarter.     Now,  it  is  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  shows 
the   anomalous   and   exceptional   state   of 
things  which  has  recently  prevailed,  that 
in  no  one  case  has  any  largely  increased 
supply  of  corn  come  from  those  sources 
concerning  which  the  greatest  alai*m  was 
expressed,    and    that    all    the    additional 
supplies  have  come  from  countries  to  which 
no  one  looked  as  sources  of  supply.     This 
proves  that  not  only  those  who  were  confi- 
dent, but  those  who  were  alarmed,  were 
utterly  mistaken  as  to  the  probable  supply 
of  corn;  and  it  proves  this  rather  that  the 
state  of  things,  the  existence  of  which  was 
probably  not   thought  of,    is  exceptional, 
when  wo  find  that  those  countries  from 
which  large  supplies  have  been  obtained 
have  been  converted   from  importing  into 
exporting    countries  —  when    for    six    or 
seven   years  ending  in   1845,  before  the 
famine  prices   of  1846,    in  France,  Hol- 
land, and    Belgium    the    lowest  average 
prices    have  been  455.,   47«.,    and    48*. 
It  does  prove  that   an   exceptional    state 
of  things   prevails    which   allows    France 
to  export  largely,  and  yet  that  the  agricul- 
tural distress  which  is  alleged  to  prevail  in 
this  country,  owing  to  the  importation  of 
grain  from  France,   prevails  to  the  same 
extent  in  that  country,  which  has  had  the 
benefit  of  exportation  to  England.     Now, 
1  think  this  is  a  matter  of  some  little  im- 
portance to  consider,  because  it  shows  that 
there  is  something  more  than  a  mere  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn  which  is  afiecting 
prices,  when  the  same  consequence  is  pro- 
duced both  in  the  exporting  and  importing 
countries.     The  price  of    corn  in  March 
last  in  France  was  lower  than  ever  it  was 
for  the  preceding  30  years,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment it  is  very  nearly  as  low  as  in  March. 
Now,  the  importation  into  this  country  from 
France  in  1849  was  740,000  quarters;  in 
1850,  it  has  been  about  1,100,000.     But 
what  is  the  state  of  distress  amongst  the 
agriculturists  in   France  at  this   moment 
with  the  advantage  of  that  exportation? 
I  will  read  a  short  extract  from  a  French 
newspaper  published  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
as  to  the  state  of  distress  in  France  : — 

"  The  deplorable  crisis  which  is  pressing  upon 
our  agriculture,  and  which  spreads  in  our  coun- 
try districts  discomfort  and  misery,  is  far  from 
being  ended.  The  depreciation  of  the  price  of 
corn  continues.  Agriculture  will  bo  severely 
pressed  by  this  new  depreciation,  which  proves 
that  a  superabundant  harvest  may  be  a  real  evil, 
for  it  tends  to  divert  more  and  more  froiA.  %^- 
oolture  that  ca^\ta\  w\ii<c\i  Vi^\y«  \&!Qit%  ^«Rs.«miKr) 
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for  it  thAn  erer.  Manu&cturing  industry  has 
been  able,  in  part,  to  repair  its  losses.  Agricul- 
ture alone  has,  for  the  last  three  years,  been 
subject  to  the  greatest  sufifering,  and  it  has  seen 
the  price  of  its  produce  continually  falling,  with- 
out any  prospect,  at  present,  of  a  term  to  such 
•OTere  trials." 

Nobody  can  deny  that  if  a  country  enjoying 
at  this  moment  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
foreign  corn,  with  the  benefit  of  a  large 
exportation  to  this  country,  is  in  such  a 
state  of  distress  as  is  here  described,  it 
does  prove  that  there,  at  least,  and  pro- 
bably here  too,  there  is  something  more 
than  can  be  attributed  to  an  importation 
of  corn.  I  belieye  that  the  solution  will  be 
that  there  was  a  very  large  crop  of  com  in 
1849,  and  that  the  price  at  this  moment  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  bad  quality  of  the 
corn  of  that  harvest;  for,  as  was  said  by  an 
hon.  Member  the  other  day,  in  Suffolk 
they  obtained,  on  threshing  out  their  com, 
only  about  one-half  of  the  expected  pro- 
duce, and  much  even  of  this  was  not  in 
a  state  fit  to  come  to  market.  I  think, 
therefore,  I  have  shown  sufficient  grounds 
for  saying  that  the  present  state  of  the 
com  market  is  not  one  that,  in  ordinary 
times,  could  have  been  expected.  But  I 
would  beg  simply  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
regards  myself,  I  have  never  held  up 
any  expectation  that  the  prices  would  be 
high.  I  have  never  expressed  any  wish 
that  they  should.  On  the  contrary,  I  said 
I  believed  it  was  essentially  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
this  country  that  for  all  classes  employ- 
ed in  industry,  the  price  of  bread  and 
meat  should  be  cheap;  and  I  said  in 
the  debate  of  last  year  on  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Qloucestershire,  that  in  my  opinion  that 
which  was  due,  wise,  just,  and  expedient 
was  that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
have  their  meat  and  bread  as  cheap  as  the 
world  could  produce  them.  As  to  another 
item  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire referred — namely,  the  price 
of  meat,  I  believe  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
attribute  it  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle.  It  is  perfectly  trae  that  the  impor- 
tation of  cattle  and  sheep  has  increased  in 
1850  above  1849;  but  that  has  been 
much  more  than  compensated  by  a  cor- 
responding falling-off  in  the  quantity  of 
imported  provisions.  That  falling-off  was 
fitr  more  than  to  counterbalance  the  increase 
of  6,000  oxen  and  1 1 ,000  sheep,  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  extent  of  increased  im- 
portAtion  in  the  last  year  of  live  cattle; 
Mad  if  the  amouot  of  our  eoosumption 
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has  increased,  it  must  have  been  sup- 
plied by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
our  home  produce;  for  as  the  increase 
in  the  importation  of  living  foreign  cattle 
was  less  than  the  decrease  of  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  provisions,  there  is 
no  other  source  from  which  the  increase 
in  our  home  consumption  could  have  been 
supplied.  Now,  the  weekly  average  of 
beasts  and  sheep  brought  to  Newcastle 
market  for  the  last  four  years  has  been 
this — in  1846,  the  number  of  beasts  was 
450;  in  1847,  the  same;  in  1848,  570; 
and  in  1849,  620.  The  sheep  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  :  in  1846, 
the  number  was  4.061;  in  1847,  4,670; 
in  1848,  4,770;  and  in  1849.  5.189.  I 
believe  that  no  foreign  cattle  whatever  were 
brought  to  the  market  in  Newcastle.  As 
to  Qlasgow,  the  fdct  was  just  as  extraordi* 
nary.  There  was  no  foreign  supply  there. 
The  number  of  oxen  slaughtered  in  1848 
was  19,788;  in  1849,  22.882;  and  in 
1850,  26,200.  Of  sheep  the  number  was, 
in  1841,  69.290;  in  1849.  82,680;  and, 
in  1850,  96.104.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  but  that  the  increased  consumption 
must  tend  most  beneficially  to  agriculture, 
and  especially  when  the  demand  has  appa- 
rently increased  in  all  our  great  manufac- 
turing towns.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible not  to  expect,  with  the  improvements 
in  agriculture,  with  the  extension  of  drain- 
age, with  the  feeding  on  turnips,  that  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  cattle  will  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cheaper  rate;  and  that  such 
must  already  have  been  the  result  is  clear, 
because  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for 
the  increased  supply  except  by  the  increased 
production  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try. The  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  dilated 
much  on  the  sufferings  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  though  he  endeavoured  to  change 
the  ground  of  debate,  in  terms  though 
not  in  reality,  from  the  difficulties  in 
which  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  are 
stated  to  bo  suffering  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  substituted  for 
that  the  general  distress  of  the  agricul- 
tural body.  In  that  was  generally  included 
the  working  agricultural  population;  but 
the  hon.  Gentleman  professed  entirely  to 
exclude  that  subject  from  our  considera- 
tion. He  said  he  would  deal  only  with  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  He  said  he 
was  perfectly  aware  we  could  quote  returns 
from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  would 
show  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
poor-law  relief  and  of  the  burdens  of  the 
country;  and  I  think  he  will  not  deny  that 
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they  would  be  evidence  of  the  improved 
state  of  the  working  classes  of  the  agricul- 
tural population.     But,  although  it  might 
be  very  well  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  ig- 
nore that  great  and  important  fact,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  pass  it  by,  and  consider  it 
as  a  matter  of  utter  insignificance.     1  re- 
member, and  my  memory  is  refreshed  by 
referring  to  the  speech  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  West  Sussex  in  the 
debate  in  1849,  in  which  that  noble  Lord 
distinctly  appealed  to  the  state  of  agricul- 
tural labour  as   the  point   on  which  the 
whole  question  turned  :  he  disclaimed  it  as 
being  a  question  in  which  landlords  were 
interested,    and   rested    it  altogether  on 
the  condition  of  the  labourer.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  now^  brought  forward  this 
question  with  an  anxiety  to  omit  that  sub- 
ject, because  every  argument  and  prophecy 
brought  forward  by  hon.  Gentlemen  advo- 
cating those  views  have  been  signally  falsi- 
fied.     1  do   not   say   there   may  not   be 
some  parishes  or  unions  in  which  this  im- 
provement has  not  taken   place  ;    but   1 
assert  broadly,  and  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction,   that    the    agricultural     labourer 
throughout  England  never  in  the  memory 
of    man    was   so    prosperous    as   at    this 
moment ;  and  eveu  where  a  reduction  of 
wages  has  taken  place,    it  has  not  been 
commensurate  with  the  advantage  the  la- 
bourer has  denved  from  the  reduction  in 
the   price  of  his  food  and  necessary  lux- 
uries of  life.     1  saw  the  other  day  that  a 
fentleman  well  known  to  us  all,  and  who, 
believe,  is  chairman  of  a  Protection  So- 
ciety, and  makes  speeches  on  the  subject 
at  different  places   in  the  country — I  al- 
lude to   Mr.  G.   F.  Young — said  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year   that   he  was  ready 
to  admit   the  truth  of  the  remark   that 
the     large    mass     of    the    people    were 
now  enjoying  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
material  prosperity.      He    also  observed, 
that  since   the   repeal  of    the    corn  laws 
wages   were,    to    some    extent,   reduced, 
but  not  to    an  amount  equivalent  to    the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  articles  of  food. 
I  set   great    store   by   this   admission  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  being  chairman  or 
vice-chairman    of    the    great    Protection 
Society.     1    take    him   as   an    authority 
on   this   subject.     Wo  contended  that  it 
would   be  BO,  but  it  was  denied  by   the 
other  side.      Now,  their   great  champion 
admits  that  to  be    a  fact,  which  we  be- 
lieved and   hoped  would   be   so.      I   will 
state  what  the  reduction  has  been,  both 
in  the  expense  and  the   number  of  per- 


sons relieved  under  the  poor-law.     In  the 
year  ending   Lady-day  last,  as  compared 
with  that   ending  Lady-day,  1849,  there 
was  a  diminution  in   the  expense  of  not 
less  than  397,000/.  In  the  year  ending  Mi- 
chaelmas last,  as  compared  with  that  end- 
ing Michaelmas,  1849,  the  reduction  was 
405,0002.     But  I  know  it  may  be  said  that 
that  great  boon  in  the  saving  of  expense  has 
been  owing  to  the  cheap  price  of  food,  and 
not  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons 
relieved.     The  diminution  in  the  number, 
however,  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  expense.     The  numbers  relieved  in 
the  year  ending  the  1st  of  January  last 
year  were  6  per  cent  less  than  the  numbers 
relieved  in  the  preceding  year.  But,  taking 
the  ablebodied  poor,   which    is    more  im- 
portant, as  being  a  proof  of  the  extent  of 
employment,   I  find,  by  the  returns  laid 
before  the  House  three  or  four  days  ago, 
that  the  number  of  ablebodied  who  received 
relief   on  the  1st  of  January,    1850,  as 
compared  with  the  number  in  the  preceding 
year  shows  a  diminution  of  15  per  cent; 
the  number  on  the    1st  of   July,    1850, 
as  compared  with  that  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1849,  shows  a  diminution  of  15^  per  cent; 
and  if  we  compare  the  number  relieved  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1851,  with  that  relieved 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  there  is  a 
further  reduction  of  14^  per  cent.     It  is 
impossible,  then,  to  contend  in  the  face  of 
these  facts  that  a  great  boon  has  not  been 
conferred  on  the  agricultural  classes  of  this 
country  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  food, 
when  both  the  cost  of  relief,  and  the  num- 
bers  relieved,    are    so    largely    reduced. 
But  there  has  been  a  similar  improvement 
in  Ireland,  and  considering  the  extent  of 
suffering  to  which  that  country  was  sub- 
jected not  a  long  time  ago,  that  improve- 
ment has  been  very  striking.     The  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  outdoor  relief  in 
the   year  ending    September,   1848,  was 
1,419,000,  the  number  in  the  year  ending 
September,  1849,  was  1,210.000;  but  the 
number  in  the  year  ending  September,  1850, 
was  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  num- 
ber—it was  only  370,000.     That  is  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  circumstances  to  which 
I  am  able  to  refer,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
seeds  of  permanent  improvement  are  sown 
in  that  country.  I  will  now  proceed  to  give> 
in  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  la- 
bourer has  been  benefited  by  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  food,  some  details  that  have 
been  furnished  to  me  by  a  gentleman  con- 
versant with  the  northecn.  dv&VtvsX;^  ^i%^v 
land,  and  t\iQ  Yiib\U  <>i  VSdl^  ^wst  VJtkKt^*  ^^^ 
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highest  wages  of  ordinary  labour  in  those 
districts  in  the  war  time  were  155.  per  week; 
the  J  are  now  12#.  per  week.  In  the  war 
time  the  price  of  the  best  quartern  loaf  there 
was  Is,  3d. ;  now  it  is  5d.  Take  a  man, 
then,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  the 
average  number  of  a  family,  and  suppose 
them  to  consume  10  loaves  per  week;  the 

frice  of  these  loaves  at  Is,  3d,,  would,  at 
55.  wages,  leave  him  a  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  week  of  only  2s,  6d, ;  whereas  their 
price,  at  5d,,  would,  with  the  reduced 
wages  of  12s, 9  leave  him  a  surplus  of 
T*.  lOd,  per  week.  Between  1800  and 
1815  the  avefage  price  of  the  quarter  of 
flour  was  85^.;  but  take  the  price  at  80^., 
which  the  corn  law  of  1815  professed  to 
secure;  now  the  price  of  the  quarter  of 
com  last  year  was  about  40«. ;  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  being  reduced  from  15^.  to 
125.,  that  is  to  say,  one-iifth,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  labourer  would  he  as  well  off  with 
the  lower  wages,  were  the  price  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  reduced  from  8O5.  to 
only  645. ;  so  that  the  difference  between 
645.  and  405.  is  clear  gain  to  the  labourer 
in  his  consumption.  Look,  again,  at  the 
labourer,  who  is  much  worse  paid,  in  the 
Bouth  of  England,  and  suppose  his  85.  per 
week  to  be  reduced  to  65. ;  still,  he  with 
his  reduced  wages  would  be  as  well  off  as 
ever,  with  the  8O5.  per  quarter  fallen  to 
6O5.,  and  he  too,  would,  in  like  manner, 
with  the  labourer  in  the  north,  pocket  the 
entire  difference  between  the  6O5.  and  the 
4O5.  I  think,  then,  I  was  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions 
had  been  far  more  than  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate the  labourers  for  any  reduction  of 
wages  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
Even  had  wages  in  this  latter  case  fallen 
to  5s,  9  a  great  advantage  would  re- 
main to  the  labourers  from  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  their  food.  Let  me  state  the 
fall  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
Bome  other  articles  of  general  consumption 
by  the  poor.  I  will  not  go  back  for  my 
contrasts  to  such  a  remote  period  as  the 
war — the  favoured  period  of  agricultural 
prosperity — but  only  to  a  year  or  two  pre- 
ceding the  recent  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject— ^namely,  to  1840.  Between  that 
year  and  the  present  time  the  price  of 
the  best  wheaten  flour  has  fallen  from 
35.  to  I5.  iOd.;  of  seconds  flour,  from 
2s.  lOd,  to  I5.  8J.;  of  oatmeal,  from  25. 
4d.  to  I5.  8d ;  of  lard,  from  8df.  to  5^d.; 
of  best  sugar,  from  9id.  to  S^d,  :  of 
treacle,  from  5d,  to  2^d. ;  of  coffee,  from 
S^.  4d,  to  It,  8d.;  of  candles,  from  6^d.  to 
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4^d.;  of  tea,  from  45.  and  65.  to  35.,  45. 
and  5s,  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  an  item 
which  the  poor  man  consumes,  the  price 
of  which  has  not  fallen  one-third  or  a  half, 
his  wages  not  having  been  reduced  in  any- 
thing  like  the  same  proportion.  The  ob- 
vious result  is  that  the  labourer  is  now, 
with  lower  wages,  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion than  he  was  in  heretofore  with  higher 
wages.  Tou  say  that  the  farmers  are  all 
ruined,  all  in  despair,  all  prostrate.  How 
do  you  reconcile  that  statement  with  the 
fact,  communicated,  among  others,  to  me, 
that  although  with  respect  to  Northumber- 
land there  is  some  difficulty  in  re-letting 
farms,  yet  that  the  farms  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  Scotland  are  being  relet  at  their  old 
rents  in  most  cases;  and  there  is  not  a 
farm  in  Cumberland  that  becomes  vacant 
but  there  are  five  or  six  competitors  for  it. 
Or,  how  do  you  reconcile  it  with  the  fact, 
as  I  am  informed,  and  I  speak  in  the  pre- 
sence of  gentlemen  who  can  contradict  me 
if  I  am  wrong  —  that  the  properties  of 
several  large  landowners  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  valued  within 
the  last  two  months,  and  the  valuations 
have  manifested  that  no  reduction  in  any 
of  the  rents  paid  upon  them  was  called  for. 
There  is  no  indication  here,  at  least,  of  a 
break-up  of  the  landlord  interest  by  the 
operation  of  the  recent  changes,  when  you 
find  that  the  same  rents  which  have  been 
heretofore  paid,  are  found,  upon  deliberate 
revaluation  of  the  properties,  to  he  still 
fairly  dcmandable.  Therefore  1  do  repeat 
the  assertion  which  I  made  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  the  language  used  at  some 
agricultural  meetings  is  much  to  be  de- 
precated, as  tending  to  the  injury  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  the  landlords  of 
England.  If  bad  feeling  has  been  engen- 
dered by  language  so  held,  the  landlords 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  that  bad 
feeling.  It  may  suit  their  purpose  to  ex- 
cite feelings  against  the  Legislature  of  the 
country  by  assertions  of  a  general  and 
sweeping  character;  but  it  may  be  earned 
too  far,  and  depend  upon  it  that  bad  feeling 
will  recoil  upon  themselves.  Thehon.  Gentle- 
man, as  usual,  has  dwelt  upon  the  oppressive 
taxes  which  he  says  rest  wholly  upon  land. 
I  find  these  set  forth,  also,  in  a  circular, 
which  I  suppose  every  Gentleman  here  has 
received,  from  an  occupier  of  land,  who 
marshals  in  array  the  taxes  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  fall  solely  upon  the  owners  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  the  first  rank 
of  these  he  places  tithes.  Now  I  really 
thought  that  the  question  of  tithes  had 
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been  settled  by  tbe  Titbe  CompoBition  Act, 
and  that  titbe  had  been  distinctly  and  de- 
finitively arranged  as  a  rent-charge  upon 
the  land,  in  reference  to  which  all  the  other 
calculations  were  made.  I  really  thought 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  tithe-owner 
and  landlord  are  joint  proprietors  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.  If  rent  is  not  paid 
to  the  tithe-owners,  it  is  paid  to  the 
landlord.  I  thought  it  was  settled  by  com- 
mon consent,  that  if  two  fields,  each  worth 
20f .  an  acre,  were  the  one  tithe  free,  and 
the  other  subject  to  a  tithe  of  5s,  per  acre; 
in  the  one  case  the  landlord  would  receive 
the  whole  205.,  and  in  the  other  15<.,  the 
remaining  5$.  going  to  the  tithe-owner; 
it  being  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
the  occupier,  to  which  party  the  payment 
was  made;  and  the  tithe  being  no  more 
a  burthen  on  him  than  the  rent.  I  did 
not  expect  to  have  this  item  brought 
forward  in  the  van  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire;  and  I  was 
rather  surprised  not  to  see  some  very 
marked  smiles  upon  the  faces  of  hon. 
Members  about  him — better  acquainted 
than  he  would  appear  to  be  with  the  sub- 
ject— when  he  put  forward  such  a  fallacy. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  wants  us  to  remove 
the  prohibition  upon  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  this  country,  urging  that  ours 
is  a  peculiarly  favourable  climate  for  that 
cultivation,  and  that  it  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  prosecuted  here  some  years  ago  with 
great  success.  No  doubt  tobacco  was, 
some  years  ago,  grown  here  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,  under  cover  of  a  very  high 
protection — that  is  to  say,  it  paid  no  duty 
at  all,  while  foreign  tobacco  paid  4^.  the 
lb. ;  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  the  culti- 
vation was  hazardous,  not  very  deserving 
of  encouragement.  A  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  in  1828  or  1829, 
or  about  that  period,  and  inquired  care- 
fully into  the  subject.  They  found  that 
tobacco  could  not  be  grown  here  to  ad- 
vantage, upon  anything  approaching  to 
equal  terms.  It  roust  fail  unless  you 
gave  it  an  enormous  protection,  which  pro- 
tection at  once  opened  the  door  wide  to 
unlimited  and  ruinous  frauds  upon  the  re- 
venue of  the  country;  and  Mr.  Huskisson, 
who  drew  up  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
recommended  to  the  House,  which  entirely 
concurred  in  the  recommendation,  that  the 
simplest  and  most  advantageous  course  would 
be  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  tobacco  in 
Ireland  as  it  had  been  prohibited  in  Eng- 
land, so  that  a  revenue,  amounting  to  nearly 
4,500,000{.,  might  be  protected  from  the 
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enormous  diminution  by  fraud  to  which  it 
would  be  otherwise  exposed.  The  entire 
market  value  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
imported  into  this  country  in  1849  did  not 
exceed  500,0002.  sterling.  Let  me  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  whether,  seriously,  he 
would  desire,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  benefit 
as  that  to  the  agricultural  interest — sup- 
posing that  interest  to  realise  its  whole 
amount — he  would  desire  to  sacrifice  a  re- 
venue of  4,500,000^.,  which,  after  all, 
would,  as  a  matter  of  obvious  necessity, 
have  to  be  made  up  somehow  or  other  from 
the  community  at  large,  and,  of  course,  in 
their  full  proportion,  from  the  agricultural 
classes  themselves;  a  proportion,  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect,  that  would  at  least  coun- 
terbalance any  advantage  they  might  de- 
rive from  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  f 
As  to  sugar,  anybody  is  already  quite  at 
liberty  to  make  as  much  sugar  from  beet- 
root, in  England,  as  he  pleases,  provided 
he  only  pays  the  same  duty  thereupon  as 
is  paid  upon  our  own  colonial  sugar.  There 
is  a  person  in  Ireland  who  manufactured 
beetroot  sugar;  and  an  lion.  Gentleman, 
who  advocated  this  question  in  this  House, 
wrote  to  him  some  time  ago,  by  my  desire, 
wishing  to  know  what  restrictions  he  wish- 
ed to  be  removed,  as  I  said  I  would  do  what 
was  in  my  power  to  relieve  him  of  anything 
of  which  there  was  just  reason  to  complain. 
All,  however,  that  I  heard  of  the  gen- 
tleman  was  a  demand  for  some  compensa- 
tion for  something  that  was  done  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  hon.  Member  wants 
me  to  take  off  the  duties  upon  malt  and 
hops,  and  upon  British  spirits;  and  it  b 
said  that  I  cannot  be  a  genuine  freetrader 
because  I  have  not  removed  all  these  duties 
which  are  said  to  press  upon  British  in- 
dustry. Now,  my  notion  of  free  trade 
is  not  that  we  can  do  without  a  revenue; 
but  a  revenue  having  to  be  collected, 
that  it  should  be  raised  in  as  easy  a 
manner  as  possible,  and  so  as  not  to  take 
more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  payers 
than  goes  into  the  Exchequer.  These  are 
the  notions  upon  which  I  base  free  trade, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  condemn  any  duty 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  opposed  to  these 
principles.  Duties  should  be  raised  only 
for  revenue  purposes,  should  injure  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  those  who  contribute  them, 
and  benefit  as  much  as  possible  the  Exche- 
quer into  which  they  are  to  be  paid.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  seems  entirely  to  forget 
the  fact  that  the  far  larger  portion  of  these 
duties  are  paid  by  the  consumer;  that  it 
is  the  man  ?rbo  dtvYiV&  \Vi^\^^^x  ^V^  '^^^ 
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%he  malt  duty,  and  not  he  who  grows  the 
barlej.  No  douht  the  cultivator  of  the 
barley  is  indirectly  prejudiced  to  a  very 
small  extent  hy  the  demand  for  his  pro- 
duce; but  that  is  a  totally  different  propo- 
sition from  the  broad  statement  that  it  is 
the  knded  interest  which  pays  the  malt 
tax.  The  amount  involved  bears  no  pro- 
portion whatever  to  the  sum  proposed  to 
h%  sacrificed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman — 
namely,  5,500,0002.  of  revenue.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  either  that  though  foreign 
malt  cannot  be  imported,  foreign  barley 
is  subject  to  a  nominal  duty,  and  of  this 
malt  may  be  made  here.  I  have  received 
the  distinct  intimation  of  several  of  our 
greatest  maltsters,  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  agricultural  interest  is  actually 
protected  by  the  malt  tax.     The  same  ar- 

fnments  as  to  malt  apply  equally  to  the 
aties  on  British  spirits.  Here  again  it  is 
the  man  that  drinks  the  spirits  who  pays 
the  duty,  and  not  the  landowner  or  culti- 
Tator.  I  could  hardly  have  supposed  that 
a  Gentleman  who  has  paid  such  attention 
to  these  subjects  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  would  so  entirely  have 
ignored  the  clear  axiom  that  it  is  the  con- 
sumer who  practically  pays  the  duty  upon 
an  article,  not  the  producer.  As  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  deficiency — the  enormous  defi- 
ciency of  some  15,000,0002.or  16,000.0002. 
sterling — occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  these 
duties  is  to  be  made  up,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man docs  not  unfold  or  even  hint  at;  he 
leaves  that  trifling  feature  of  the  business 
altogether  in  mystery,  leaving  me,  amidst 
all  the  anxiety  with  which  I  was  await- 
ing his  proposition  on  the  subject,  un- 
aided by  the  slightest  suggestion.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  tells  us  broadly  that 
7,000,0002.  out  of  the  12,000,0002.  of 
local  taxation  are  paid  by  the  land. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  throughout  his  ex- 
tended speech,  now,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, mixes  up  confusedly  all  sorts  of 
landed  property  under  the  general  term, 
land,  making  no  discrimination  between 
the  agricultural  land,  the  land  which  pro- 
duces the  wheat,  and  the  barley,  and 
cattle,  for  which  he  claims  protection  in 
respect  of  the  burdens  thrown  upon  their 
production,  and  land  paying  ground-rent 
for  buildings,  land  in  and  about  towns,  and 
many  other  descriptions  of  land  and  real 
property  which  bear  their  proportion  of 
the  burden,  but  which  put  in  no  pretext 
of  distress,  and  have,  in  truth,  no  claim 
for  relief.  The  hon.  Member,  however, 
Jiuops  aJJ  the  alleged  burdens  upon  land 
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together,  and  then  claims  for  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  it  the  whole  relief. 
This  is  a  fallacy  which  I  must  beg  of 
the  House  to  bear  in  mind  in  weighing 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  proposition.  It 
is  of  the  very  essence  and  gist  of  the 
question,  to  consider  the  small  proportion 
of  burden  that  really  falls  upon  agricul- 
tural land.  The  owners  of  the  land,  which 
produces  wheat,  barley,  and  cattle,  are 
the  parties  to  whom  relief  ought  to  be 
given,  according  to  the  views  of  those  who 
attribute  their  distress  to  recent  legislation, 
not  the  owners  of  houses,  garden  ground, 
railway  and  such  other  real  property  as  I 
have  referred  to.  Now,  assuming  that 
protection  is  a  benefit,  I  admit  that  it  does 
meet  the  case  of  these  parties.  The  re- 
medy, such  as  it  is,  applies  clearly  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  complaining  parties.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  proposed  re- 
medy of  relieving  real  property  from  lo- 
cal burthens.  The  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  appear  very  consistent  in  his  estimate 
of  the  actual  relief  to  be  given.  In  1849.  he 
demanded  relief  to  the  extent  of  7,000,0002. 
sterling ;  last  year,  his  demand  fell  to 
2,000,0002.  or  3,000.0002. ;  now,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  put  at  between  2,000,0002. 
and  3,000,0002.  ;  though  he  is  not  very 
clear  on  the  point.  I  infer  that  he  points 
to  the  same  account.  Whatever,  however, 
the  extent  of  relief  he  may  get,  ought  to 
be  distributed  among  the  owners  of  agri- 
cultural land,  and  the  producers  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  owners  of  other 
land  have  no  claim  to  relief.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  land  paid  7-12ths 
of  the  whole  amount  of  charges  on  real 
property.  He  is  entirely  mistaken,  even 
if  his  assertion  is  limited  to  agricultural 
land.  The  great  amount  of  property  in 
this  country  is  ceasing  to  be  agricultural 
land,  and  becoming  property  connected 
with  railroads,  canals,  and  the  like.  The 
time,  no  doubt,  was,  when  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  real  property  was  land. 
It  is  not  so  now.  The  proportion  which 
land  bears  to  other  kinds  of  real  property 
is  diminishing  year  by  year;  and,  there- 
fore, the  proportion  of  any  relief,  extended 
to  real  property,  of  which  agriculture 
would  derive  the  benefit,  grows  year  by 
year  less  and  less.  In  1815,  which  is 
the  last  assessment  of  the  old  property 
tax,  the  whole  value  cf  the  assessed  pro- 
perty in  England  was  53  millions  sterling; 
of  that,  land  was  34  millions.  In  183^, 
the  whole  amount  of  real  property  as- 
sessed upon   the  property   tax    was   94 
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millions  sterling;  while  land  was  42  mil- 
lions odd.     That  is  to  say,  in   1815  land 
m    was   64  per   cent   of   the    real    property 
of  this  country;  in  1849,  it  was  only  44 
per  cent.     Therefore,   if  you  transfer  to 
the  puhlic  Exchequer  100/.  of  local  bur- 
thens, 56/.  of  that  goes  to  other  property, 
and  44/.  only   to   land.     Now,   take  the 
large  sum  that  the  lion.    Gentleman  has 
proposed  to  transfer.     Suppose  2,000,000 
per   annum   were   taken  upon  the  public 
Exchequer,  how  much  of  that   would   go 
to  the  land  ?     880,000/.  would  go  to  the 
land     (including     an     immense     amount 
which  is  not  producing  wheat,  barley,  or 
cattle),    and     1,120,000/.    would    go    to 
other   property,  not  land,  and  which  has 
probably  been  benefited,  and  not  injured, 
by  the  recent  legislation  of  the  country. 
Do  not  such  considerations  prove  that  the 
owners  of  land  are  only  part  and  parcel  of 
fk  great  community — that  their  lot  is  cast 
in  with  that  of  the  community  at  large — 
and  that  their  condition  alone  cannot  be 
benefited  by  any  legislation   of  the   kind 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  ?     The 
object  really  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  how 
we    shall     best    benefit    the    community 
at  large,    so  that  the   owners  and   occu- 
piers of  land  shall  obtain  their  full  share 
of  the  benefit.     I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary  that   1    should   pursue    the   subject 
further.    With  respect  to  stamp  duties  and 
legacy  duties,  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  are  only  a  repetition  of  what  1 
and  a  right  hon.  Friend  of  mine  have  said 
on  other  occasions;  and  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  anything.  I  now  come  to  another 
topic  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  suggests 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House.     He 
says,   it   is    recommended    that    farmers 
should  employ  more  labour  on  their  lands, 
but  that  impediments  to  the  free  employ- 
ment of  labour  exist  in  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try.   1  am  glad  to  hear  him  speak  in  those 
terms,  because  1  think  the  law  of  settle- 
ment ought  to  be  amended;  but  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  the  law  of  settlement 
have  not  proceeded  from  this  or  any  other 
Government,  but  from  the  Gentlemen  who 
are  commonly  called  the  **  country  gentle- 
men ;'*   and,   therefore,   if  they  are  pre- 
pared  to   support   the    measure    for    the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  settlement  to  be 
introduced    by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  I  shall 
be  exceedingly  happy  to  reckon  on  their 
aid.     It  is  not  for  the  hon.  Gentleman,  re- 
presenting a  class  from  whom  legislation 


on  that  subject  has  hitherto  come,  to  re- 
proach the  Government  on  the  law  of  set- 
tlement.    Tiie    hon.    Member    says,    the 
farmers  ought  to  employ  capital,  but  that 
the  efiect  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1 844  had 
prevented  them  from  doing  so.     Has  capi- 
tal been  so  scarce  since  1844  ?     If  1  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  made  matter  of  re- 
proach tigainst  the  late  Government,  that  by 
their  measures  in  connexion  with  that  Act, 
they  reduced  interest  so  low  by  what  they 
had  done,  that  speculation  was  promoted. 
Such  a  charge  is  not  consistent  with  the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  Gentleman.     I  do  not 
think  any  Gentleman  going  into  the  City 
would  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining any  amount  of  capital  he  required 
to  efifect  improvements.     1  do  not  recollect 
capital  being  so  abundant  for  many  years, 
or   the   rate   of  interest   so   low.     1   will 
not  follow  the  hon.   Gentleman   through 
his   argument   on   the  subject  of  **  com- 
mandite.'*    I  should  not  think  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  around  him   would  be  willing 
to  apply  the  joint-stock  principle  to  the 
management   of  farms.     The  hon.   Gen- 
tleman has  talked  of  a  national  rate  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  though  he  did  not 
insist  upon  it,  his  observation  being  ap- 
parently thrown  out  as  a  feather,  to  try  which 
way  the  wind  blew ;  but  I  remember  perfectly 
well,   when  that  proposition  was   mooted 
on  a  previous  occasion,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Somersetshire,  a  gentleman 
perfectly  conversant-  with    the    poor-law 
question,    as   well    as    with    all    country 
matters,  said,  that  such  a  plan  would  be  * 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall 
the  country — an  opinion  in  which  I  cer- 
tainly most  fully  concur.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  complimentary  terms,  spoke  of 
the  proposition  once  made  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford  in  favour 
of  a  fixed  duty,  on  corn  as  a  happy  fin- 
ancial exercitation  ;  and  a  renewal  of  the 
proposition  now  might  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light.     I  do  not  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  thank  him  for 
treating  in  so  light  a  manner  the  serious 
proposal   which   he    made,   or   that  hon. 
Gentlemen  near  him  will  think  that  a  pro- 
posal to  which  many  of  them  attach  so 
much  importance  is  to  be  finally  disposed 
of  in   so   summary  a  manner.     1  should 
have  thought  that,  in  their  opinion  at  least, 
it  would  have  deserved  more  serious  con- 
sideration. 

But  I  will  come  now  to  the  most  import- 
ant branch  of  this  question.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  desires  iVx^X  t^<^1  ^<())\^<^\k^ 
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given  from  what  he  calls  the  unjust  har- 
dens on  land,  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000  or 
3,000,000 ;  and  ho  would  also  repeal, 
or  considerahly  reduce,  I  presume,  the 
duties  on  tobacco,  malt,  and  spirits. 
Thej  amount  to  near  15,000,000^.  How 
does  he  propose  to  supply  the  deficit 
which  would  be  consequent  on  a  remis- 
sion of  those  duties  ?  I  do  not  know 
how  he  and  the  noble  Lord  the  leader 
of  the  party  in  the  other  House  will 
arrange  matters ;  because  the  noble  Lord 
has  stated  that  he  is  against  the  repeal 
of  the  malt  tax.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  to  have  told  us  what  is  the  de- 
ficit with  which  he  would  have  us  deal. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  anything 
by  the  Motion  before  the  House — if  he 
intended  to  propound  any  practical  ques- 
tion as  arising  out  of  it — it  was,  that  relief 
should  be  afforded  from  the  customs  duty 
on  tobacco,  and  from  the  excise  duties  on 
malt,  hops,  and  spirits.  How  did  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  propose  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  that  would  be  created 
by  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  for  instance? 
In  what  manner  did  he  mean  to  create  an 
equivalent  for  the  public  revenue?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  told  the  House 
on  this  occasion — though  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  not  always  so  chary  of  his  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
once  stated  at  a  meeting  in  Buckingham- 
Bhire  that  the  true  plan  for  relieving  the 
land  was  to  raise  5,000,000/.  by  a  land  tax. 
But  now  he  points  out  the  land  tax  as  a  bur- 
den on  land.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  since 
oome  forward  with  a  definite  proposition. 
In  1849  he  proposed  to  relieve  the  agri- 
cultural interest  from  rates  to  the  amount 
of  7,000,000/.,  and  to  increase  the  income 
tax  by  an  equivalent  amount.  That  would 
have  doubled  the  charge  on  the  owners  of 
land,  and  considerably  increased  the  charge 
on  the  occupiers;  but  it  was  a  proposal 
deliberately  made  for  the  relief  of  agricul- 
ture. The  hon.  Gentleman  has  apparently 
abandoned  both  of  these  schemes.  How 
then  does  the  hon.  Gentleman  propose  to 
make  good  the  deficit  ?  There  is  but  one  way, 
in  fact,  open  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that 
IB  to  reimpose  some  or  all  of  those  duties 
which  had  been  remitted  within  the  Inst 
few  years.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  de- 
precated such  a  course,  it  is  true  ;  but 
how  else  can  he  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency which  his  proposition  would  cause 
in  the  revenue  of  the  country;  seeing  that 
he  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  either  his 
land  tax  of  Bra  miilionB,  or  to  increase  the 
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income  tax  to  seven  millions  ?  If,  how- 
ever, the  hon.  Gentleman  reimposed  those 
duties  which  have  been  remitted,  would  it  ^^ 
not  be  a  distinct  reversal  of  that  policy 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
House,  and  which  has  effected  such  good 
for  the  country  as  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  which  the  people  at  large  now 
enjoy  ?  That  is  the  clear  result  of  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  calls  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  "justice  in  action,"  by  lighten- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  land.  I  must  beg 
their  attention  to  one  or  two  statements 
which  I  shall  he  obliged  to  make  in  the 
course  of  my  further  observations  on  the 
subject.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  much  the  same  as  the  Motion  he 
made  in  1849,  and  it  is  supported,  more- 
over, by  the  same  arguments.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  on  that  occasion  referred  to 
local  taxation  as  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
pressing  on  the  land  ;  and  he  likewise 
stated  that  one-third  of  the  excise  duties 
was  borne  by  the  land.  He  then  moved 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  these  bur- 
dens with  the  view  of  their  removal.  But 
that  removal,  as  I  have  shown,  can  only 
be  effected  by  the  reversal  of  the  legisla- 
tive policy  pursued  by  the  House  within 
the  last  few  years.  Is  it  expedient  to 
have  recourse  to  that  step  ?  I  will  not  go 
far  back  for  a  test  of  the  comparative  con- 
dition of  the  country,  but  I  will  take  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  imposition 
of  the  income  tax,  that  great  engine  which, 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  says,  covered  all 
changes  and  charges,  and  which  I  hope 
may  cover  many  more  yet  to  come.  The 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  at  the 
present  moment  is  admitted  ;  I  will 
compare  it  in  detail  with  what  it  had  been 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy  in 
question.  And,  first,  I  will  look  at  it 
financially.  In  the  year  1841,  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  country  was  48,084,000/. ; 
in  the  year  1850,  it  is  52,810.000/.,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  some  4,726,000/.  What, 
however,  has  been  done  in  the  course  of 
these  years — in  the  relief  of  taxation — in 
the  way  of  taxes  reduced  and  taxes  re- 
pealed?   There  was  repealed  or  reduced — 

In  1842  taxes  to  the  amount  of .  £1,506,366 
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1844 
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411,821 

458.810 

4,535,561 

1,151,790 

344.836 

585,968 

.388,798 

1,289,151 
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The  total  amount  of  taxen,  repealed  or 
reduced  since  1841  is  10,763,15U.,  the 
amount  of  taxes  imposed  within  the  same 
period  is  5,655,793^,  which  being  deduct- 
ed from  1 0,763,1 5 H.,  the  amount  of  taxes 
repealed  or  reduced,  leaves  a  balance  of 
5,107,3582.  in  favour  of  the  public;  and 
while  that  amount  of  relief  has  been  given 
to  the  taxpayer,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
4,700,0002.  Financially,  I  think,  I  have 
proved  the  advantage  which  has  attended 
those  legislative  changes.  In  those  years 
we  have  gone  through  a  famine  in  Ireland, 
and  failing  crops  in  this  country;  we  have 
gone  through  a  commercial  crisis,  one  of 
the  worst  we  have  ever  experienced;  we 
have  gone  through  wars  in  continental 
States  utterly  disturbing  our  trade ;  we 
have  had  some  alarms  at  home.  There  has 
seldom  been  a  period  in  which  disturbing 
causes  to  an  equal  amount  have  existed; 
yet  the  result  is  such  as  I  have  stated — 
a  removal  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  5,000,0002.,  and  an  increase  of 
revenue  almost  equal  to  that  amount.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  on  a  detailed  state- 
ment as  to  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests.  Although 
evil  may  have  arisen  from  a  high  price  of 
cotton,  and  from  some  temporary  pressure 
in  the  iron  trade — the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  were  never  in  a 
state  of  more  steady  and  sound  prosperity. 
I  shall  not  appeal  to  tho  increased  impor- 
tation on  consumable  articles;  I  shall  refer  to 
the  shortest  test — one  to  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  are  more  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring— I  mean  the  amount  of  our  exports. 
Taking  what  are  called  the  principal  arti- 
cles, I  find  the  declared  value  of  these 
exports  in  1848  was  48.946.000/.;  in  1849, 
58,848,0002.;  in  1850,  65,756,0002.  In 
1848,  when  we  were  taunted  with  the 
small  amount  of  exports,  I  expressed  my 
belief  that  the  disturbances  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  interrupted  our  trade.  The 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  dis- 
sented from  that  opinion,  and  held  that  the 
disturbances  on  the  Continent  hod  dimin- 
ished production  there,  and  increased  the 
demands  for  our  goods.  1  will  not  take 
advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  claim  the 
advantoge  of  the  extraordinary  increase 
from  1848.  Making  full  allowance  for  the 
diminished  export  of  that  year,  the  increase 
is  still  quite  astonishing.  I  will  compare 
the  total  exports  of  former  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1841,  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  referred.    The  de- 


clared value  of  all  our  exports  in  1841 
was  51,217,0002.  The  declared  value  of 
our  exports  in  1847  was  57.786,000/.; 
1848,  52,849.0002.;  1849,  63.596.0002. 
Assuming  the  same  proportion  of  the 
principal  articles  to  the  whole  exports 
as  furnished  in  1849,  the  total  declared 
value  of  our  exports  this  year  will  be 
upwards  of  70,000,0002.  Take  the  year 
of  our  greatest  prosperity  before  the 
recent  legislation  began,  and  compare  it 
with  those  results  which  I  have  just 
stated,  and  you  will  find  an  increase  of 
exports  in  the  latter  period  perfectly 
unexampled,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity 
altogether  unknown  in  our  commercial  and 
trading  history.  Now,  if  this  be  so— 
and  I  Ao  not  think  any  man  will  contradict 
the  proposition  I  have  laid  down — if  there 
is  the  utmost  facility  for  making  invest- 
ments— if  our  trade  has  recovered  from 
the  depression  into  which  it  had  fallen — ^if 
our  commercial  interests  are  in  a  state 
of  unparalleled  prospenty — our  working 
classes,  not  only  in  the  manufacturing,  but 
the  agricultural  districts,  well  employed, 
well  paid,  and  well  fed — if  it  be  granted 
that  this  is  a  true  description  of  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  country,  can  it  be  said 
that  our  legislation  has  been  wrong  or 
misdirected  ?  And  can  it  be  said,  in  such 
circumstances,  that  the  hope  expressed  in 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  is  ill  founded,  that 

— "the  prosperous  condition  of  other  classes  of 
Her  subjects  will  have  a  fiivourable  effect  in 
diminishing  the  difficulties  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  agriculture  ?" 

Is  it  possible  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest can  stand  so  much  separated 
from  tho  rest  of  the  community  as  not 
to  be  benefited  by  their  prosperity,  and 
derive  advantage  from  the  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  their  produce  which 
that  prosperity  must  create?  I  have 
stated  what  has  been  the  increased  demand 
in  Glasgow.  The  other  night  a  similar 
statement  was  made  with  reference  to 
Liverpool,  and  many  other  instances  might 
be  given ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  show 
that  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  produce  of  the  agricultural 
districts.  Whatever  has  been  imported 
into  this  country  has  been  consumed. 
Stocks  are  low,  and  this,  at  least,  we  have 
the  gratification  of  knowing,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  had  the  full  benefit  of  all  that  has 
been  produced  and  imported.  Nor  will  I 
believe  that,  with  such  an  augmentation  of 
markets  as  we  see  going  on  for  the  produce 
of  agrioulture  «iaQi^^^<^  ^V!i^«t  Vj^^ak^  ^ 
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eoasumerSy  its  interests  alone  are  doomed 
to  suffer.     The  hon.  Gentleman  says,  it 
piay  be  that  all  other  interests  are  pros- 
pering ;    but  that,   since  protection   was 
Si?en  up,  this  alone  has  been  in  a  state  of 
cpression.     Now,  I  belieye  it  to  be  true 
that  no  protected  interest  eirer  lost  its  pro- 
tection without  suffering  for  a  time,  how- 
ever certain  aud  permanent  the  ultimate 
improvement  might  be;  and  I  expect  that 
the  same  thing  will  occur  in  this  case.     I 
will  not  stop  to  point  out  at  any  length 
what  has  been  the  result  with  regard  to 
other  interests.     The  case  of  the  silk  ma- 
nufacturers is  familiar  to  all  of  us.     They 
were  reduced,  as  they  said,  to  ruin,  when 
protection  was  taken  from  them;  and  the 
same  complaints  were  heard  from  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  leather  and  gloves  when 
protection  was  taken  from  them.     If  it  be 
true  that  the  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  country  was  based  on  pro- 
tection to  agriculture,  it  was  equally  true 
in  respect  to  silks.     But  let  us  see  what 
are  the  facts  of  the  case.     It  is  only  three 
or  four  years  since  protection  was  removed 
from  the  silk  manufacturers;  but  has  the 
production  of  silk  been  diminished  ?  Quite 
the  contrary.     Not  only  do  we  supply  our 
own  market,  but  we  carry  on  a  successful 
competition  with, the  very  parties  against 
whom  we  were  protected.  In  many  fabrics, 
indeed,  we  beat  them.     Here  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  exports  of  silk  goods  during 
the  last  three  years.    In  1848  the  declared 
value  of  our  exports  of  silk  stuffs  was  only 
238.000?.;   in   1849.   396,000^;    and  in 
18o0,   487,000^      In  other   articles  the 
export    rose    from   96,0002.   in    1848  to 
186,0002.  in  1850.     Of  mixed  stuffs  the 
declared  value  of  the  exports  in  1848  was 
150,0002.;  in   1849,  213,0002.  ;    and  in 
1850,  328,0002.     This  has  all  been  ac- 
complished in  the  face  of  great  competi- 
tion; and,  with  such  facts  before  us,  I  ask 
what  reason  have  we  to  fear  the  compe- 
tition of  any  class  of  men  ?     With  regard 
to  the  glo?e  trade,  complete  ruin  was  pre- 
dicted when  protection  was  taken  away. 
My  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment referred  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session   to   the   prosperity  of   the   glove 
trade;  and  his  statement  on  that  occasion 
has  since  been  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
letter  of  a  Yeovil  manufacturer,  published 
in  the  newspapers.     Now,  with  regard  to 
gloves,  I  find  that  iu  1848  there  were  ex- 
ported  10,475  pounds  weight  of  gloves ; 
m  1849  the  quantity  was  15,314  lb.,  and 
in  i  850  it  was  31,7701b.  weight,  being  ac- 
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tually  double  the  quantity  of  the  year  before. 
This  is  a  complete  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
position  that  our  foreign  trade  cannot  go  on 
without  a  large  protection.     I  shall  next 
refer  to  wool.     In  1842  I  took  an  active 
part  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  removal 
of  the  import  duty  on  wool.     The   duty 
was  not  removed  then,  but  subsequently  it 
was  taken  off,  and  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult?    Since  the  duty  has  been  repealed, 
and  since  unlimited  competition  has  been 
permitted,  the  demand  for  our  own  wool  has 
increased  more  and  more,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  wool  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted.    In  1848  the  exportation  of  Bri- 
tish wool    amounted  in  pounds  weight  to 
3.900,000;  in  1849.  to  11,200.000;  and 
in  1850,  to  12,000,000.     It  appears  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  has  been 
followed  by  increased  production,  an  in- 
crease of  our  manufactures,  and,  as  I  have 
just     shown,     an    increased    exportation 
abroad.     Now  if  I  am  asked  how  is  pros- 
perity in  agriculture  to  be  attained,  my 
answer  is,  that  it  is  to  be  attained  just  as 
it  has  been  in  other  branches  of  industry, 
by  judicious  application  of  capital,  and  in- 
creasing industry  and  enterprise ;  and  I  am 
happy  and  bound  to  say  that  this  is  going 
on  throughout  the  country  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary extent — that  there  is  hardly  one 
corner   of    the    country   where  you   can- 
not   see,    highly     to   the   credit   of   the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  the  large 
improvements  which  they  are  carrying  on. 
The  manufacturers  of  this  country  meet 
without  fear  the  competition  of  the  world 
to  which  they  are  exposed;  and  it  is  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  which   they  have 
employed  that  I  believe  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country  will   successfully  compete 
with     the     produce     of    other     nations, 
brought  into  the  same  market  with  their 
own.      If  I  were    anxious    to  encourage 
the   agriculturists  of  this  country  in  the 
prospect  that  is  before  them,  I  would  bor- 
row  the  language   of   one   whose   words 
will    have   more   weight  with  them  than 
any  that  could  fall  from  me — language 
better  expressed  and  more  forcible   than 
any  I  could  use  for  such   a  purpose ;    I 
would  borrow  language  from  a  noble  Lord 
of  acknowledged  talent,  and  looked  up  to 
by  Gentlemen   on   the  other  side   of  the 
House — language  applicable,   not  merely 
to  the  confined  district  in  which   it   was 
addressed,    but  to  every  portion  of  Eng- 
land.    I  allude  to  a  speech  that  has  been 
charged    with    inconsistency  —  though    I 
see  none  in  it — and  which  was  addressed 
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by  Lord  Stanley  to  the  Agricultural  Ab-  culties,  the  certain  and  permanent  proiperity  of 

•ociation  of  Bury,  and  through  that  body  ^^^  agriculture  of  our  county." 

to   the   whole   agricultural  population   of  That  is  the  language  not  of  despair,  not  of 

England.     The  noble  Lord  said —  discouragement,  but  of  hope  and   encou- 

"We  are  so  far  from  having  arriyed  at  that  ragement  to  the  agricultural  classes;  and 

expenditure  of  capital  which,  being  permanently  I  believe  with  the  noble  Lord  that  that  18 

•unk  in  the  soil,  haa  led  to  an  art^cial  fertility,  the  tone  and  language  which  ought  to  be 

that  we  are  not  yet  at  that  stege  of  advancement  addressed  to  them  in  their  present  circum- 

when  we  can  say  we  have  placed  the  soil  ma  .  if    v  r  r*     ai.   j.  xi        ri       n  xu  • 

condition  of  even  its  natural  fertility."  »*»°<^e»-  My  belief  is,  that  they,  like  all  their 

predecessors  from  whom  protection  has  been 

Again  taken,  will  suffer  for  a  time;  but  that  they 

"  I  have  seen  land  in  such  a  state  of  absolute  will  revive,  and  that  their  prosperity  when 
neglect  that  I  have  stared  with  astonishment  j,  Joes  revive  will  be  more  enduring  and 
when  I  have  asked,  and  been  told,  what  was  the  .  ,  ,  ^  ,,,..  ,  ®  ,  . 
amount  of  rent  the  late  tenant  was  nominally  permanent  than  before.  With  regard  to 
engaged  to  pay  out  of  such  land.  I  have  seen  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  can 
lands  paying  (I  don't  mean  to  the  head  landlord)  but  repeat  that  which  I  said  a  short  time 
30#.  and  2/.  the  stotute  acre,  when  I  firmly  be.  ago— that  I  can  only  view  the  Motion  in 
lieve,  if  they  could  feed  a  snipe,  that  is  the  only  i-ii.xi.xr  ii 
two-footed  or  four-footed  animrthey  could  feed,  one  light-that,  however  much  he  may 
I  have  seen,  again,  lands  which,  not  more  than  disclaim  the  intention,  there  is  but  one 
•ix  or  seven  years  ago,  were  in  as  apparently  mode  of  carrying  out  the  proposal  he  would 
liopeless  a  state,  and  which  at  this  moment  exhibit  make,  viz.,  by  imposing  some  or  all  of 
an  asi^toffertility,  contrasting  in  a  manner  as  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j,^^  ^^^^^^  1,^^^  ^^^^ 
remarkable  as  it  is  gratifying  with  their  former  ,  ,  ,  i  t  ii  .i  rr 
condition ;  and,  though  I  will  not  say  that  this  repealed  or  reduced.  I  call  upon  the  House 
increased  fertility  has  been  obtained  without  a  to  negative  that  proposition.  I  quoted  last 
considerable  expenditure — although  I  will  not  say  year  the  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson  on  which 
that  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  outlay  of  our  recent  policy  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  tenants — men  undoubtedly  of  science,  and  i  j  rru  i.  r  u  k^ 
ability,  and  capital,  has  been  repaid -yet,  pounced.  That  policy  has  been  more  or 
sore  I  am,  that  outlay  is  in  course  of  permanent,  JCBS  followed  from  that  time  to  this;  and 
and  certain,  and  not  very  gradual  or  slow  re-  it  received  a  greater  impulse  and  fuller  de- 
payment."  velopment  when  the  Government  of  Sir 
The  noble  Lord  continued—  Robert  Peel  came  into  power,  and  he  pro- 

«  By  these  means  the  land  wiU  be  brought  into  P^^®^  ^'^  «y«^"»  «^  legislation  in  1842  and 
a  state  of  fertility  which  will  require  only  a  mode-  subsequent  years.  That  legislation  I  sup- 
rate  amount  of  care  and  attention,  and  of  manure  ported  when  in  opposition  ;  and  the  same 
also,  to  render  it  permanently  productive,  yielding,  commercial  policy  Her   Majesty's   Govern- 

Jk'^'V^k^""®-  ^  '^^'-  ''I  """"^  instances,  more  ^,^„^  ^^^  endeavoured   to  carry  out  since 

than  double,  m  some  instances  even  ten- fold  the  ^-    .  .       ^  n     x  i«  n      i. 

produce  gained  from  the  land  in   its   existing  their  accession  to  power.      Gratefully  have 

state."  I    to  acknowledge    the  support  which  on 

-n        ^u        ui     T     J  J        •      r  ^u  many  occasions  that  lamented  statesman 
Does  the  noble  Lord  despair  of  the  pros-  ^  ^  ,     ,  •  j-    .• 

.      c       *    u       9    1?     r        •,,      T     -11  ffave  to  us ;  and  when  a  vindication  may 

pects  of  airriculture  ?    Far  from  it.     1  will  ?  jjrxi.x       v        rri       ji 

'^     .     1     ®      1 .    1  J     u    •  be  needed  of  that  policy,  I  feel  and  la- 

airain  borrow  hia  lanffuaffe ;  and,  altennir  ^  ,      %     \x.      \  x-  ^^    ^x.- 

:*  ^  1    «    ir  A        u  *-^  *     *  ment   more   deeply   the    loss   which    this 

It  only  so  lar  as  to  substitute  terms  cene'  tt  jxi-xi.  x'jt 

rally  Applicable  for  those  addressed  to  the  House  and  the  country  have  sustained      I 

peofle  of  Bury.  I  would  address  the  gen-  ''"7"'  ""^  '"*«  ?^  ">»'  assistance  which  as 

♦1  Z^    ^ex?     1     A  '    *u    1  r  *u  on  former  occasions  that  riffht  hon.  Gentle- 

tlemen  of  il^ngland  in  the  language  of  the  ,,  ,  .        ^     xl         •         u 

«^ui^  T «  i»  ^      \  A'  *  nian  would  have  given  to  those  views  by 

noble  Lord  s  concluding  sentences : —  i^ixl*        i.*    ?•    x     i.         -x-     j» 

°  which  this  subject  is  to  be  maintained  in 

"  With  these  prospects  before  us,  with  the  spi-  argument.      It  is,  I  feel,  with  far  inferior 

!;!ilU  whT?^  you-with  the  spirit  more  espe-  ^^^^^^      ^•^^  ^      ,^3^     |j^        ^^    ^^     ^ 

cially  which  I  see  among  the  leading  proprietors  r    i      tt  l  •  l  i  r  i      • 

—among  those  who  are  using  properly  their  high  0*  *»®  Mouse,  but  with  no  less  untaltering 

station  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  way  towards  confidence   in   the  soundness  of  the  prin- 

improvement,  and  aiding  and  encouraging  their  eiples   and  justice  of  the  system  that  we 

humbler  co-labourers-I  do  not  despair,  but,  on  ^re   pursuing,   that   I   now  call   upon   the 

the  contraiT,  I  look  with  confidence  to  the  sue-  TTxrn        xi  xi        uj 

cessful  working  of  this  system  of  improved  culti-  J^ouse  to  follow  the  course  they  have  done 

vation.     I  pray  you  not  to  relax  in  your  efforts,  before,    in   rejecting  this    Motion.       I  call 

Let  the  zeal  you  have  manifested  in  tiie  first  in-  upon  those  wiio  concurred  with  that  right 

stance  be  continued,  as  1  am  sure  it  will  be.     Let  hon.   Gentleman    in    recomineniling    those 

landlord  and  tenant,   manufacturer  and  agricul-  «„^.«„„..«o.  t  «r.ii  ...^««   *k«  ».»:^..u»  ^c  *u^ 

♦„-:»♦    ^  II  ♦      *u      •  •  •  *.      J  c  measures;  1  call  upon  the  maiority  oi  tne 

turist,   pull  together  in  one  joint  endeavour  for  „  V     i  "    i.         i  •  i       r  -x 

our  common  welfare,  and,  believe  me,  we  shall  Mouse,  whether  on  the  other  side  of  it  or 

insure,  in  spite  of  all  disooongementa  and  dif&-  on  thls^  by  whose  tup^lt  i\\<(AA  \Si^MK<tt«^ 
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have  been  carried,  to  stand  by  them 
now^,  and  not  flinch  from  tbem  when  thej 
are  exposed  to  repeated  attacks  and  trials. 
By  the  confession  of  all  sides,  they  hare 
been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to 
the  country  generally;  and  let  us  stand  by 
them  for  that  short  time  longer,  which,  in 
my  belief,  is  all  that  is  required  to  show^ 
that  they  will  prove  as  advantageous  to  the 
agricultural  as  they  have  prored  to  every 
other  class  of  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  working  population,  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

Mr.  HODGSON  hoped  that  as  Cum- 
berland, in  which  he  resided,  had  been 
referred  to,  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks,  and  extend  to 
him  the  kindness  it  usually  afforded  to  a 
Member  who  had  grievances  or  distresses 
of  his  constituents  to  state.  In  the  city 
which  he  represented  (Carlisle),  the  cotton 
manufacture  had  been  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  partly  for  exportation  and 
partly  for  home  consumption;  but  the  de- 
mand had  wholly  ceased,  and  the  operatives 
wei*e  out  of  employ.  There  were  hundreds 
who  wanted  the  bare  means  of  subsistence, 
and  hundreds  more  who  earned  a  very 
scanty  maintenance  by  occasional  work. 
So  great  was  the  distress,  that  the  mayor 
called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  last 
week  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and  a 
public  subscription  had  been  entered  into 
to  support  those  operatives  by  chanty.  He 
was  afraid  he  could  not  give  a  much  better 
account  of  the  state  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. He  knew  of  many  farms  in  Cum- 
berland being  re-let  this  Candlemas;  but 
every  one  had  been  let  at  a  very  consider- 
able reduction  of  rent.  A  friend  of  his, 
who  had  a  farm  let  at  6002.  a  year,  was 
glad  to  get  a  tenant  at  3402.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  stated  the  rate  of  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  Cumberland  as 
averaging  about  12^.  Now,  though  there 
might  be  some  isolated  spots  where  as 
much  as  that  might  be  paid;  the  average 
rate,  he  knew,  was  not  more  than  Ss.  or  9s. 
[The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  ho  spoke  of  the  northern  districts  of 
the  country  generally.]  Well,  things  did 
not  appear  much  more  prosperous  in  the 
neighbouring  county.  He  had  with  him  a 
recent  number  of  the  Netocastle  Courantf 
in  which  ho  found  forty-one  advertisements 
of  farms  to  be  let.  If  that  was  the  case 
in  a  county  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
.tleman  as  an  instance  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity,  it  was  difficult  to  give  him  credit 


for  his  statements  in  respect  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  attributed  the  existing  distress 
to  the  currency  laws  ;  others  ascribed  it 
to  the  excited  state  of  the  Continent, 
and  said  that  when  the  people  there  be- 
came tranquil,  prices  would  rise  here.  He 
believed  that  the  great  remedy  for  our  dis- 
tress was  a  reduction  of  taxation.  But 
he  could  not  see  much  chance  of  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  maintain  such  extravagant 
fancies  as  the  African  slave  squadron,  and 
fill  up  places  which  Committee  recom- 
mended to  be  abolished.  Let  him  take  in 
hand  to  reduce  the  pension  list.  A  list  of 
persons  receiving  pensions  from  the  State 
had  just  been  issued;  and,  although  he 
was  considered  to  hold  rather  conservative 
opinions,  it  almost  tempted  him  to  become 
a  radical.  He  felt  that  it  was  monstrous 
to  think  there  should  be  persons  eating  the 
bread  of  idleness  while  there  was  starvation 
among  his  constituents.  He  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  vote  for  every  reduction  of 
taxation  that  might  be  proposed,  provided 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  injurious  to  the 
public  service,  or  to  endanger  the  public 
honour. 

Mr.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  said, 
he  could  not  congratulate  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer upon  the  allusions  which  he  made  to 
the  prosperity  of  Cumberland;  and  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  same  distress  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  proved  to  exist  in  Cumberland, 
prevailed  everywhere.  He  had  heard  a 
great  many  bold  assertions  made  from 
the  Treasury  bench,  but  he  had  never 
heard  a  bolder  statement  than  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  did  not  ask  anything  in 
the  Motion  which  he  had  brought  before 
the  House.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
however,  had  frequently  come  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  House  without  suggesting  any 
opinion  of  their  own.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish 
famine  they  called  the  House  together  with- 
out having  a  single  proposition  to  make. 
What  had  been  their  conduct  on  this  ques- 
tion? Had  they  not  denied  agricultural 
distress?  Had  they  not  at  last  reluctantly 
admitted  it?  And  they  now  requested 
them  to  look  for  the  amelioration  of  that 
distress  in  the  better  situation  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes.  The  agricultural  classes 
were  to  wait  on  the  manufacturing  classes 
for  the  time  of  prosperity.    But  he  should 
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like  to  bear  tbe  Goyernisent  propose  to  tbe 
hon.  Member  for  tbe  West  Riding,  or  tbe 
bon.  Member  for  Mancbester,  to  let  tbe 
manufacturing  prosperity  wait  for  tbe  im- 

? roved  position  of  tbe  agricultural  labourer. 
!be  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
sneer  at  tbe  experiment  of  free  trade  baving 
been  tried  for  five  years  only  ;  and  be  said 
tbat  no  time  could  be  definitely  laid  down 
for  tbe  continuance  of  tbe  trial;  but,  before 
long,  be  expected  tbat  tbe  agricultural 
interest  would  be  more  flourisbing  tban 
ever;  but  be  (Mr.  Berkeley)  asked  tbem 
now  wben  tbis  experiment  was  to  cease, 
and  wben  tbey  meant  to  put  an  end  to  tbe 
sufierings  of  tbe  country?  Tbe  rigbt  bon. 
Gentleman  said  tbat  be  never  expected  tbat 
prices  would  be  so  low;  and  last  year  be 
declared  tbat  prices  never  could  be  lower. 
Tbey  bad  seen,  by  experience,  tbat  it  was 
not  on  tbe  strength  of  low  prices  tbat 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  disposed 
to  recommend  a  different  measure.  Tbe 
rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  bad  referred  to 
tbe  prosperous  condition  of  tbe  working 
classes,  congratulating  bimself  on  tbe 
cbeapness  of  provisions.  He  (Mr.  Berkeley) 
admitted  tbat  provisions  were  low,  and 
tbat  tbe  labourer  was  enabled  to  purcbase 
cbeaper  provisions.  Did  tbe  purcbase  of 
provisions  by  tbe  labourer  tend  to  tbe  bene- 
fit of  tbe  employer?  He  said  no.  Formerly 
tbe  two  classes  depended  the  one  upon  tbe 
otber;  but  now  we  bad  taken  from  tbe 
agriculturist  bis  reliance  upon  bis  employer. 
Tbey  bad  beard  a  great  deal  about  tbe 
state  of  tbe  glove  trade.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it.  These  statements  were 
mere  chimeras.  Amongst  the  extraordinary 
things  which  ho  had  beard  lately,  was  tbe 
answer  which  bad  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion put  by  him  respecting  the  riot  in  tbe 
county  of  Suffolk.  He  had  since  beard 
that  tbat  riot  had  actually  taken  place 
owing  to  tbe  overcrowded  state  of  tbe 
workhouse.*  A  gentleman  who  bad  seen 
the  place  where  it  occurred  informed  him 
of  the  fact  of  the  disturbance;  tbat  fifty 
policemen  were  unable  to  quell  it;  tbat 
the  military  had  been  called  out,  tbe 
union  inmates  bad  driven  tbe  officers 
away,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  tho  riot  was  at  length 
quelled.  Now,  was  the  Government 
ignorant  of  that  matter  ?  No;  but  they 
bad  kept  it  back  in  order  tbat  that 
debate  might  go  on  quietly.  He  was  sure, 
from  tbe  crowded  state  of  the  unions,  there 
were  threats  of  similar  disturbances  in  a 
hundred  different  places.     What  had  be- 


come of  all  tbe  charges  so  frequently  made 
last  year  against  tbe  agriculturists  ?  Where 
was  that  most  unworthy  charge  of  class 
legislatiou,  and  that  tbe  whole  outcry  bad 
been  raised  by  tbe  owners  of  property  in 
order  to  keep  up  rents?  Such  an  accusa- 
tion was  disposed  of  by  the  paragraph  iu 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  in  which  tbe  dis- 
tress of  the  agriculturists  was  acknow- 
ledged. For  the  last  five  years  we  had 
been  making  the  experiment  of  free  trade, 
and  we  could  now  come  to  a  good  conclu- 
sion as  to  its  effects.  Tbe  noblo  Lord  at 
the  bead  of  tho  Government  bad  asserted 
that  never  had  the  great  mass  of  tbe  la- 
bouring classes  such  command  of  articles 
of  provisions  as  at  tbe  present  time.  He 
could  not  but  wonder  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  entertain  such  a  sentiment,  when 
he  referred  back  to  the  words  of  tbe  Royal 
Speech.  What  had  the  labouring  popula- 
tion obtained?  Tbey  had  sugar  bought 
with  tbe  price  of  blood,  and  at  tbe  sacri- 
fice of  all  the  principles  of  religion;  and 
they  bad  cheap  bread  and  cheap  meat, 
procured  from  foreign  producers  :  this  was 
all  tbey  bad  got.  His  bon.  Friend  tbe 
Member  for  Birmingham  had  stated  that 
the  manufacturers  were  eating  up  the  far- 
mers. The  same  idea  might  be  applied 
to  tbe  agricultural  labourers  at  present, 
who  were.purcba4ng  cheap  provisions,  but 
were  doing  so  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
masters.  Again,  it  was  said  that  pauper- 
ism had  diminished,  and  the  bon.  Member 
for  Dorsetshire  bad  admitted  tbat  in  tbat 
county  the  generality  of  labourers  were 
not  much  reduced  in  wages;  but  be  could 
state  that  application  bad  been  made  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  gaoler  of  Dor- 
chester gaol  by  501.  a  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  amount  of  bis  duties.  He 
held  in  bis  band  an  account  of  the  number  ' 
of  paupers  relieved  in  Dursley  union  for 
the  three  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850. 
The  numbers  were — 1848,  5,795  paupers; 
1849,  4,495;  1850,  3,136.  Again,  tbe 
number  of  prisoners  in  Gloucester  gaol 
during  the  same  period  was — 1848,  533; 
1849,  551;  1850,  420.  Now  it  was  true 
that  in  both  instances  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  year  1850,  but  be  did  not  attri- 
bute tbat  to  the  effects  of  free  trade,  but 
to  the  well-known  fact  tbat  by  tbe  measure 
of  free  trade,  and  the  consequent  distress, 
we  bad  removed  the  sinews  from  tbe  land; 
and  those  who  would  have  been  paupers 
had  been  expatriated  and  driven  to  emigra- 
tion. He  wished  to  mention  one  fact, 
which,  be  thought,  ougjbkt  If^  ^\»\x%!^\i  ^^^ 
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attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
that  was,  that  persons  in  the  workhouses 
often  committed  offences  for  the  purpose 
of  ohtainitig  the  better  diet  which  was 
given  in  prisons.  As  for  his  own  county, 
the  general  condition  was  such,  that  there 
was  no  increase  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment, no  approach  to  better  wages,  and  no 
benefit  arising  from  cheap  food.  He  had 
taken  great  pains  to  obtain  the  best  ad- 
vice, and  the  general  tenor  of  it  was,  that 
instead  of  amending  in  agricultural  pros- 
pects, they  were  gradually  getting  worse. 
As  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  they  would  find 
that  so  far  from  improving,  it  was  becoming 
throughout  in  a  more  distressed  condition. 
In  a  debate  during  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  had  stated,  that  they — 

"  would  be  better  able  to  take  a  practical  Tiew 
of  taxation  next  year,  when  the  income  tax  had 
expired ;  and  if  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to 
reimpoM  that  tax,  he  should  put  in  a  strong  claim 
in  behalf  of  the  landed  interest,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  different  system  of  assessment.** 

He  (Mr.  Berkeley)  trusted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  now  forget  his 
promise.  He  did  not  know  by  what  argu- 
ments the  reasonable  proposition  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
ihire  could  be  opposed.  •  When  they  were 
told  that  that  Motion  asked  for  nothing, 
he  would  ask  the  House  and  country  what 
could  be  expected  from  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  ?  The  greatest  boon  that  could 
be  conferred  on  the  people  would  be  a  dis- 
solution, and  he  was  convinced  that  if 
there  were  to  be  a  dissolution  not  one  half 
of  the  Members  who  now  had  seats  in  the 
House  would  be  returned  to  Parliament. 
Whether  they  looked  upon  the  country  in 
a  religious  or  in  a  temporal  point  of  view, 
they  must  see  there  was  a  feeling  of  great 
distrust  and  disaffection.  Instead  of  the 
humbler  classes  having  become  more  bound 
to  their  employers,  and  instead  of  the 
masses  of  this  country  looking  to  Parlia- 
ment for  succour,  and  regarding  that 
House  as  a  place  where  their  wrongs 
would  be  redressed,  they  now  almost 
despaired  of  relief,  and  were  brought  down 
to  the  very  pit  of  despair,  and  had  scarcely 
spirit  to  attempt  a  reaction,  in  order  to 
better  their  condition.  If  this  state  of 
things  lasted  much  longer,  the  farmers 
would  be  unable  to  employ  the  peasantry, 
so  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  would 
become  deplorable,  and  that  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  at  bad;  for  the  labourers  would  be 

J^r,  GrantU^  Berkeley 


in  the  workhouse,  and  the  farmers,  along 
with  being  already  heavily  burdened,  would 
be  saddled  with  a  heavy  poor-rate.  The 
farmer,  up  to  the  present  time,  rather  than 
quit  his  holding,  out  of  his  capital  provided 
wages  for  the  labourer;  but  that  system 
must  have  an  end — a  speedy  end — and  unless 
something  was  done — unless  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire met  with  a  sufficient  response — 
unless  the  House  forced  the  Government 
to  do  something  for  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, he  felt  convinced  that  this  body  would 
find  itself  plunged  in  irremediable  confu- 
sion, discontent,  and  disafiection. 

Mr.  G.  SANDARS  :  Mr.  Speaker.  Sir, 
I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
question  now  before  the  House;  not  that  I 
intend  to  propose  a  reversal  of  that  policy 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  this 
House  and  the  country,  for  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, that  that  policy  cannot  be 
reversed  by  a  mere  vote  of  this  House, 
but  that  if  ever  it  be  reversed  it  must  be 
by  the  expression  of  feeling  out  of  doors. 
Her  Majesty,  in  her  gracious  Speech,  has 
admitted  that  distress  exists  amongst  one 
portion  of  her  people,  namely,  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  ;  this  fortunately 
saves  us  the  task  of  proving  the  existence 
of  such  distress  through  other  channels  of 
information,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  that  dis- 
tress has  been  confined  hitherto  chiefly  to 
the  tenant-fanners.  Landlords  have  not  ge- 
nerally reduced  rents;  and  if  the  wages  of 
labour  have  been  reduced,  the  labourer  has 
had  an  equivalent  in  the  reduced  prices  of 
food;  but  a  time  is  approaching  when  all 
these  interests  must  bear  a  portion  of  the 
burthen.  The  landlord  must  make  a  per- 
manent reduction  in  his  rent,  and  the 
labourer  will  either  have  to  be  discharged, 
or  submit  to  a  reduction  in  his  wages. 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  fold  you  to- 
night, that  agricultural  prosperity  depends 
on  the  harvests,  and  the  state  of  pros- 
perity of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country.  In  1849,  we 
were  told  that  the  distress  that  then 
existed  was  owing  to  the  deficient  harvest 
of  1848;  but,  in  1850  (this  distress  still 
existing),  we  were  then  told  it  was  owing 
to  the  abundant  harvest  of  1849 ;  and  now 
I  suppose  we  shall  be  told  that  the  distress 
that  is  admitted  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters is  owing  to  the  defective  harvest  of 
1850.  Sir,  I  will,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  state  the  opinions  expressed  by 
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Her  Majesty's  MiniBterB  l&at  jear,  as  to 
the  CAuse  of  that  distrsBs,  and  the  low 
prices  which  then  existed. 

Lord  John  Russell : — 

"  There  was  a  Tery  great  probabilitj  tbat  there 
would  be  a  higher  price  (br  com  than  there  had 
been  during  tbo  past  jear." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:— 

"  The  prices  in  the  Biltic  porta  were  ao  high, 
that   it   would   not    pa;  to    send    fraiu   to  thii 
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The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne: — 

"  Oh,  it  ii  not  worth  the  while  of  Prance  cipe- 
ciallj  to  send  com  here.     Id  France  they  haie 

not  com  enough  Tor  tbeir  own  use Where 

are  the  large  importations  to  o        "       '   " 
is  in   ordinarf  jeors  a  milli 
iloient."    ' 

Earl  Grey : — 

"  Of  all  the  apprehenaioDs  that  could  be  enter- 
tained, that  of  imponstions  of  com  from  France 
was  the  niDBt  wild  and  liilonar;  that  erer  entered 
into  the  head  of  man." 
Lord  Granville  :— 

"  Ue  believed  that  the  present  price  of  ID*,  per 
quarter  for  wheat  was  an  unnaturally  low  one, 
and  could  not  continue." 

And  yet.  Sir.  in  the  face  of  these  state- 
ments, made  by  gentlemen  of  such  high 
authority,  we  have  had  an  import  in 
the  last  year  of  5,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  and  flour,  and  of  9,260,000  of  all 
kinds  of  corn.  We  have  had  an  import 
of  upwards  of  1.0011,000  quarterB  of  corn 
and  flour  from  France,  though,  according 
to  those  high  autboritieB,  to  expect  corn 
from  France  was  "wild  and  visionary" — 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  lo  send  it  here. 
The  Chnncellar  of  the  Exchequer  also  (old 
us  that  prices  were  then  exceptional — (hat 
he  expected  they  would  rule  from  40i.  to 
50«.  in  average  seasons  under  free  trade, 
and  that  corn  could  not  bo  imported  to  any 
extent    at    the    rates    then    existing.      Ue 

"  It  is  extraordinary  to  what  on  extent  the  im- 
portation has  fallen  olf ;  but  it  affords,  I  think,  a 
eonelusivc  proof,  that  the  present  price  of  com 
does  not  pay  the  importer,  and  that  the  agricul- 
turist haa  good  reason  to  expect  that  ao  low  a 
price  cannot  continue  for  long.  Prices,  I  think, 
likely  to  prevail,  will  range  tomewhere  between 
40(.  and  eOs." 

The  hon.  GentlemaD  the  Member  for 
Westbury  has,  too,  reiterated  these  opin- 


extremely  low  prices.    If  confldenoe  oonid  only 

be  restored  to  the  country,  and  people  could  ha 
induced  lo  believe  that  theie  momentarily  low 
prices  were  not  likely  to  continue,  it  would  loon 
be  (bund  that  there  was  no  great  lurplus  of 
wheat,  or  imaginary  stock  now  on  hand  ;  for  hi* 
part,  he  had  no  fear  of  foreign  competition." 

There  was  no  wonder  that  the  hon.  Gen- 

tlemaa  should  hold  these  opinionn,  as  bo 

had,  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 

fixed   52i.  2d.  as  the   probable   price  of 

wheat  under   free   trade.     In   fact.    Her 

Majesty 'a   Ministers    had   been    deceived 

themselTes  as  to  the  effect  free  trade  would 

have  OD  prices  of  grain,  and  tbey  had,  I 

nni  willing  to  believe,  unintentionally  held 

out  false  hopes  to  the  country.  The  Chan- 

of  quarters  de-  ,  ccllor  of  tbo  Exchequer   told   us  that  the 

prosperity  in  the  manufacturing  distrieta 

would  soon  have  its  influence  in  relieving 

the  distresB  of  the  agricultural   interest. 

Such,  Sir,  would  have  been   the  natural 

effect  before  the  repeal  of  the  com  lawB, 

but  now  it  is  tbe  producer  of  foreign  com 

who  gains  the  advaniage  by  tbe  increased 

demand  for  his  produce,  leaving  little  or 

no  advantage  to  the  homo  producer.      The 

right   hon.   Gentleman    ndmita    that    they 

have  been  deceived;  but  he   says,   "So 

also  have  we  on  this  side  the  Hoase,  aa 

those  supplies  have  come  from   quarters 

not    expected,    namely,    our    continental 

neighbours."     Why,    Sir,  we   anticipated 

supplies  from  all  quarters  of   the  world, 

and  aucb  has  been  the   fact.     Hare  we 

not  had  an  import  of  one  million  quartori 

last   year  from    Odessa,  700,000  quartera 

from  Egypt,  and  large  supplies  from  still 

more)  distant   regions?      I   repent,  what  I 

have  on  previous  occasions  declared  to  the 

House,  that   at   35s.  per  quarter   and   iip' 

words,  we  shall  in  spite  of  all  prophecies 

to  tbe  contrary,  continue  to  receive  large 

supplies   from   all    quarters   of  the   world. 

'  '  "■     ■  ,fy^g  regretted  the  mistake 

in  not  retaining  a  moderate 

for  protection  but  for  fiscal 

e  Import  of  grain.     1  have 

h  a  duty  would  not,  in  ordi- 

nhance  the  prices  of  grain 

that  the  foreign  grower 

his  prices  to  meet  ours;  and 

a  protection  to 

years  of  abundance 


that  was  tnni 
fixed  duty,  n 
purposes,  on 
stated  that  a 

to  the  c 

would  reduc 

that  it  would  only  a 

the  British  grower  ii 


"  If  he  wai  Bsked  whether   these  low   pricei 
would  continue,  he  would  stale  that  he  hod 
■och  belief;  his  anxiety  w 
of  the  reaction  whioh  woold  taka  place 


0  on  aecount  i  ^P] 
le  from  tbeie    tni 


and  cheapness,  and  would  then  prevent 
prices  falling  from  40f.  to  35f.,  and  per- 
haps from  35t.  to  30(.  Who,  I  ask, 
{  would  grudge  such  a  protection  as  this  to 
I  tbe  home  producer  1  The  boo.  Gentlemen 
osite  are  fond  of  quoting  the  policy  of 
United  Stt.t«&  aa  wi  ft«fflaj«\ia  -oa  Vi 
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follow,  whether  it  he  on  the  suhject  of 
education,  or  on  Papal  aggression,  or  any- 
thing that  may  serve  their  purpose.  I 
will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  con- 
firmatory of  the  views  I  have  just  expres- 
sed in  favour  of  supporting  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  last  Message, 
has  said  that — 

*'  A  duty  laid  upon  an  article  wbioh  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  country — such  as  tea  or  coffee — 
adds  to  the  cost  of  the  article,  and  is  chiefly  or 
wholly  paid  by  the  consumer.  But  a  duty  laid 
upon  an  article  which  may  be  produced  here, 
stimulates  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  own  coun- 
try to  produce  the  same  article,  which  is  brought 
into  the  market  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
article,  and  the  importer  is  thus  compelled  to 
reduce  bis  price  to  that  at  which  the  domestic 
article  can  be  sold,  thereby  throwing  a  part  of 
the  duty  upon  the  producer  of  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle. The  continuance  of  this  process  creates 
the  skill  and  invites  the  capital  which  finally 
enables  us  to  produce  the  article  much  cheaper 
than  it  could  have  been  procured  from  abroad, 
thereby  benefiting  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  at  home.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  artisan  and  the  agriculturist  are  brought 
together;  each  affords  a  ready  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  other ;  the  whole  country  becomes 
prosperous,  and  the  ability  to  produce  every 
necessary  of  life,  renders  us  independent  in  war 
as  well  as  in  peace." 

In  this  view  I  entirely  agree,  Sir,  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  prices 
in  1835,  with  protection,  were  lower  than 
in  1850  ;  though  this  was  the  case  with 
whfat,  it  was  not  so  with  other  grain. 
Wheat- 
Barley.  Oats,  Beans.  Peas. 
i,  d.  8.  d.  t.  d,  t.  d.  9,  d. 
In  1835  was  39  4.. .29  11. ..22  0...30  0...30  3 
In  1850  was  40  4. ..23     5...16  5. ..26  11. ..27     5 


Difference...  1  0...  6    6...  5  7...  3     1...  2  10 

thus  showing  much  higher  rates  in  1835 
than  1850  of  all  grain,  with  the  exception 
of  wheat,  which  average  was  i*.  lower. 
But,  Sir,  there  was  also  this  great  differ- 
ence, that  the  low  prices  of  1835  were 
caused  by  abundance  of  home  produce; 
whilst  those  of  1850  were  caused  by  large 
imports.  We  have  imported,  since  the 
free-trade  policy  commenced  in  1846, 
45|  millions  of  grain;  and,  I  believe,  we 
shall  become  more  and  more  dependent  on 
foreign  supply,  and  it  becomes  a  question 
of  serious  import  whether  our  resources 
can  bear  this  continual  drain.  The  ex- 
changes are  now  against  us,  and  the  gold 
in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  is  reduced  three 
millions  since  last  March.  A  return  of 
some  importance,  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
Afr,  Sandan 


Member  for  the  North  Riding  of  York, 
has  just  been   laid   on   the   table  of  the 
House,  giving  us  the  imports  and  exports 
to  each  country  and  colony  for  the  year 
1849.      The  total  of   the  imports   is,  of 
official  value,  99,170,602^.,  and  of  exports, 
60,152,607^.,   and  from    those    quarters 
from  whence  we  derive  our  chief  supplies  of 
grain,  the  following  result  is  shown.  Russian 
imports,  5,604,102?.;  exports,  1,379,179?. 
Danish    imports,    1,461,704?.  ;     exports, 
353,599?.    Prussian  imports,  2,405,649?.; 
exports,      428,748?.       French     imports, 
8,176,987?.;  exports,  1,951,269?.     Ame- 
rican   imports,    26,554,941?.  ;     exports, 
11,971,028?.     Thus,    Sir,   it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  the  principles  of  free  trade  are 
not  appreciated  by  those   countnes  from 
which   we    draw   our    chief    supplies    of 
grain,  our  imports  from  the  five  countries 
named   being  upwards   of    44,000,000?., 
and  the  exports  to  them,  only  amounting  to 
16,000,000?.      Can  anything,  I  ask,  be 
more  conclusive  than  this,   that  the   ad- 
vantages we  were  told  would  ensue  to  our 
commerce  by  the  opening  of  our  trade  to 
all  the  world,  leading  to  the  opening  of 
their  trade  to  us,  has  not  been,  nor  I  fear 
will  not  be,  the  result  of  that  much-lauded 
policy  ?     Sir,  in  conclusion,   I  call  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  take  into  their 
early  and  serious  consideration  the  distress 
which  prevails,  and  which  they  admit  exists 
in  the  agricultural   districts.     The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  a  large  sur- 
plus at  his  disposal,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  first  to  see  whether  they 
cannot  relieve  4he  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  from  some  of   those  burdens  which 
press   most    severely  upon   them.      The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  a  most  able,  temperate,  and 
eloquent  speech,  has  propounded  a  plan; 
and  though  I  cannot  go  along  with  him  in 
all  its   details,   yet  it   throws  out   some 
valuable  suggestions,  which  I  trust  will  not 
be  lost  upon  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

Mr.  W.  brown  :  Sir,  I  have  been 
unexpectedly  called  on  in  this  debate,  in 
consequence  of  an  allusion  that  has  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr.  Disraeli),  to  what  he  sup- 
posed I  said  on  a  former  occasion  as  to 
the  protection  the  landed  interest  would 
receive  from  the  expenses  of  bringing 
wheat  to  this  country  from  the  United 
States.  The  hon.  Member  represents  me 
as  having  said  that  the  freight  of  a  quarter 
of  wheat  from  the  United  States  was  11^.; 
and  he  goes  on  to  state,  that  it  was  not 
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now  more  than  one-eleventh  of  that  sum. 
What  I  did  say  was,  that  the  freight,  in- 
surance, loss  of  weight,  interest  on  capi- 
tal, commission,  meterage,  carterage,  por- 
terage, and  storage,  would  give  them  a 
protection  of  from  9^.  to  Ws,  1  recollect, 
in  making  that  estimate,  my  figures  were 
13«.  6c?.,  of  which  freight  was  only  4*.; 
hut  to  he  sure  and  not  overstate  my  case, 
1  said  from  9^.  to  \\s.  You  cannot  insure 
wheat  against  particular  average;  it  must 
he  general,  and  1  make  no  allowance  for 
profits.  To  show  that  1  did  not  overstate 
my  case,  my  hon.  Friend  who  sits  heside 
me,  the  Member  for  Berwick  (Mr.  Forster), 
is  now  paying  10(2.  per  bushel  for  paddy 
from  the  United  States,  which  is  a  very 
similar  cargo  to  wheat.  What  1  said  as 
to  the  charges  on  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  is  proved  to  be  correct,  as  it  has 
checked  our  expected  supplies  from  that 
country.  When  the  hon.  Member  does  me 
the  honour  of  quoting  my  words  again,  1 
hope  he  will  understand  me  better,  and  not 
give  the  House  an  impression  that  I  had 
misled  them  to  the  extent  of  10^.  per 
quarter,  when  my  case  was  fairly  stated. 
Before  1  sit  down,  I  must  congratulate  the 
Government  on  the  success  of  their  free- 
trade  measures,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
decrease  of  crime,  the  decrease  of  poor- 
rates,  the  increase  of  marriages,  the  death 
of  Chartism,  and  that  country  gentlemen 
are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  honours, 
their  dignities,  and  their  estates,  and  are 
enabled  to  sleep  comfortably  in  their  beds 
without  fear  of  a  domestic  or  foreign  foe, 
and,  1  think,  ought  to  be  content  with 
their  present  position. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  to  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  that  it  would  be 
no  doubt  very  convenient  to  take  the  de- 
bate for  that  day,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  Motions  on  the  Paper  would  consider 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House  to  bring 
the  question  to  a  termination;  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  they  would  do  so.  The 
hon.  Member  for  South  Essex  was  first  on 
the  list,  and  without  an  expression  of  his 
opinion,  they  could  make  no  arrangement. 

Sir  E.  N.  BUXTON  said,  he  had  a 
Motion  for  Thursday  respecting  sugar,  and 
was  very  unwilling  to  give  way,  unless  he 
got  another  day  on  which  his  Motion  could 
be  brought  on.  He  trusted  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  in  order 
that  the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  would  give  him  a  future  day  to 
bring  on  his  Motion. 

VOL.  CXIV.    [third  series,] 


Lord  J.  RUSSELL  considered  the  re- 
quest of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  very  reasonable,  as 
it  was  desirable  to  enable  the  House  to  go 
on  with  the  debate  as  speedily  as  possible; 
but  he  could  not  think  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  South  Essex  equally  rea- 
sonable, when  he  asked  Government  to 
grant  him  a  day.  Out  of  five  days  the 
Government  had  only  two  for  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  hon.  Baronet  to  introduce  the  ques- 
tion on  a  Motion  day. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  would  not  object 
to  the  Motbn  for  adjournment,  and  hoped 
the  time  would  come  when  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  free-traders  would  be  ejected  from 
the  House.  On  a  future  day,  he  would 
express  his  opinion  on  the  subject  now  be- 
fore the  House. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

SUNDAY  TRADING  PREVENTION. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  unnecessary 
trading  on  Sunday  within  the  metropolitan 
police  district  and  city  of  London,  and 
liberties  thereof. 

Mr.  B.  wall  would  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  on  the  subject  at  so  late  an 
hour.  It  was  the  same  Bill  the  House  had 
rejected  last  year.  [Mr.  Williams  :  No  !] 
If  not,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  oppose 
its  introduction  at  such  a  time  of  night. 

Lord  D.  STUART  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  this  opposition  to  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill  was  very  ungracious. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill.'* 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  70;  Noes 
19  :  Majority  51. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  W. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Kershaw. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  February  12,  1851. 

SUPPLY— EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

Supply  considered  in  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  17,756,6001. 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  to  pay  off  and 
discbarge  Exchequer  Bills,  charged  on  the 
Aids  of  1851,  unprovided  for." 

Mr.  HUME  asked  what  was  the  interest 
now  paid  on  these  bills? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Hd.  ada^. 
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Resolution  agreed  to. 
House  resumed. 

PAPAL  AGGRESSION  — ECCLESIASTICAL 
TITLES  —  ADJOURNED  DEBATE 
(THIRD  NIGHT). 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate [7th  February]. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  PHILIP  HOWARD  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  address  the  House  before  the 
close  of  this  debate,  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  appear  to  shrink  from  the  de- 
fence of  his  faith  in  the  hour  of  peril — a 
faith  which  his  forefathers,  and  the  ances- 
tors of  many  of  those  around  hiro,  had  up- 
held in  times  of  much  greater  peril.  But 
that  cause  was  now  bound  up  and  engrafted 
on  the  great  cause  of  religious  liberty ;  for 
he  felt  sure  that  if  one  retrograde  step  was 
taken,  there  was  no  knowing  where  it 
would  stop.  There  was  no  instance  of  a 
nation  or  a  legislature  taking  a  retrograde 
step  of  this  kind  which  was  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  still  harsher  consequences. 
The  spirit  of  persecution,  like  every  other 
passion,  was  only  strengthened  by  gratifi- 
cation. At  the  same  time,  while  he  man- 
fully defended  his  creed,  he  trusted  he 
would  be  able  to  do  so,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  modest  intre- 
pidity ;  and  he  would  not  desecrate  his 
cause  by  any  virulent  expressions.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Northumberland  adverted,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech,  to  what  he  called  the 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
country  on  this  subject,  But  no  one 
knew  better  than  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  in  the  great  and  enlightened 
county  which  he  represented,  strong  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  get  up  an  anti- 
Catholic  demonstration,  and  that  these  had 
completely  failed.  No  one  knew  better 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  in 
Northumberland  the  cause  of  intolerance 
had  received  a  stern  and  severe  rebuke, 
while  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Dur- 
ham also  there  had  been  no  county  meet- 
ing. If  there  was  one  county  more  im- 
portant than  another  as  regarded  all  the 
attributes  of  wealth — whether  as  regarded 
agriculture  or  commerce — it  was  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  But  in  Lancashire  no  meet- 
ing had  been  held  upon  the  subject.  Then, 
what  was  the  case  in  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  England — the  town  of  Leeds? 
Had  not  the  town  council  of  Leeds  come 
forward  with  a  petition  to  the  House,  pray- 
in£^  that  the  House  would  guard  against  any 


attempt  at  interfering  with  religious  free- 
dom ?  And  what  was  the  case  of  Birming- 
ham ?  A  large  and  public  meeting  of  that 
important  town  refused  to  address  Her 
Majesty  upon  the  question.  In  the  town 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  the 
city  of  Carlisle,  the  town  council  there  did 
not  conceive  it  to  be  any  part  of  their  mu- 
nicipal duty  to  thank  the  Prime  Minister 
for  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  In  that  course  he 
thought  every  hon.  Member  would  concur 
with  them;  for  the  more  closely  those  mu- 
nicipal bodies  adhered  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  the  better  they 
would  please  the  country.  It  was  with 
pleasure  that  ho  recalled,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  the  words  of  one  who 
was  at  one  time  an  ornament  of  their  house 
— the  late  Lord  Jeffrey,  then  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  Scotland — that  those  corporations 
had  been,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
bulwarks  of  civil  freedom  ;  and  now  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  same  institutions  were 
likely  to  prove  equal  bulwarks  of  religious 
freedom.  The  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
who  had  made  very  strong  charges  against 
the  religion  to  which  he  (Mr.  Howard)  be- 
longed, had  very  properly  expressed  attach- 
ment to  his  own  creed.  But  when  he 
passed  the  eulogtum  upon  it  of  saying  that 
it  was  a  highly  tolerant  Church,  he  (Mr. 
Howard)  would  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a 
few  passages  which  he  trusted  would  rather 
shake  public  opinion  on  that  subject;  and 
he  would  remind  the  noble  Lord  that 
praise,  ill  bestowed,  degenerated  into  satire. 
What  was  to  be  said  of  the  tolerance  of 
twenty-six  Bishops  of  the  Estabhshment, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  designate  the  spi- 
ritual guides  of  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  united  kingdom,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  colonies — the  func- 
tionaries from  whom  they  themselves  had 
drawn  their  orders — they  designated  them 
as  inculcators  of  blasphemous  fables  and 
dangerous  deceits.  And  this  was  addressed 
to  Her  Majesty,  many  of  whose  nearest 
relations  professed  the  Catholic  religion. 
Among  others,  there  was  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Coburg,  Prince  Consort  of  Portugal, 
who  was  first  cousin  to  the  Queen ;  his 
brother,  Prince  Augustus  of  Coburg,  who 
stood  in  the  same  afiinity;  the  Princess 
Victoria  of  Coburg,  the  Duchess  of  Ne- 
mours, who  was  equally  allied  to  the  Crown 
of  England;  and  though  last,  not  least, 
there  was  that  good  and  great  personage 
the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  who  was  lately 
borne  to  the  grave,  followed  by  her  weep- 
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ing  subjects ;  she  was  the  aunt  by  mar- 
riage of  the  Lady  who  now  sways  the 
sceptre  of  these  realms.  And  what  was  it 
that  another  prelate  had  said  with  respect 
to  their  creed?  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in 
addressing  his  clergy,  declared  that  the 
Romish  system  sapped  the  honesty  of 
men's  minds,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
dishonest  in  morals  which  would  not  be 
patronised  by  them — there  was  nothing 
subjected  to  them  which  was  not  thereby 
defiled.  Now,  were  those  words  which  the 
Prime  Minister  deemed  to  be  tolerant  ?  If 
those  words  were  tolerant,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  was  intolerance.  And  yet 
those  words  were  used  not  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  but  when  solemnly  addressing 
clergymen  in  the  hall  of  Merton  College — 
a  college  which  boasted  of  a  Wykeham 
and  a  Chichely.  But  the  persecution  was 
not  confined  to  words.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  a  recent  letter  to  his  clergy, 
counselled  the  suppression  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  monastic  orders,  and  he 
stated  that  the  very  existence  of  Jesuits 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  was  un- 
palatable to  him.  That  was  nothing 
but  positive  and  downright  persecution; 
and  it  was  scarcely  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that,  as  the  Morning  Chronicle  observed, 
he  would  allow  the  confraternity  to  have 
the  run  of  the  sister  country.  He  would 
now  come  to  the  long  oration  with  which 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  proposed  the 
introduction  of  the  measure;  and  here  he 
would  say  that,  as  to  the  direct  question  of 
an  aggression,  his  words  were  very  few.  He 
could  not  prove  that  the  Catholic  bishops 
had  violated  the  law;  and  if  they  had  not, 
whero  was  the  aggression  ?  Law  was  not 
a  matter  of  sentiment  or  of  poetry — it  was 
a  course  of  action  and  conduct  resting  on 
precise  and  definite  enactments.  If  the 
noble  Lord  conceived  that  the  law  was  vio- 
lated, why  did  he  not  prosecute  the  violators 
of  the  law?  Why  did  he  not  throw  upon 
past  Parliaments  and  his  predecessors  in 
office  the  odium  of  the  statutes  that  already 
existed?  Why  did  he  enforce  upon  high- 
minded  men,  as  he  hoped  he  might  call 
them,  the  disgusting  occupation  of  ran- 
sacking the  neglected  statutes  of  restric- 
tion? And  why  did  he,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  enter  upon  this  retrograde  course? 
he  concluded  that  there  was  no  aggression, 
because  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were 
unable  to  prove  it.  But  though  the  noble 
Lord  was  silent  upon  the  subject  of  ag- 
gression, he  went  far  to  seek  for  precedents 
for  attacking  them.     He  had  arraigned  the 


policy  of  a  distant  potentate  (the  Emperor 
of  Austria),  who  had  removed  those  sta- 
tutes which  trammelled  the  liberties  of  the 
Church.  He  believed  that  that  Sovereign 
had  done  wisely  in  doing  so;  that  he  had 
given  up  regulations  by  which  no  real 
power  was  attained,  while  opposition  was 
frequently  engendered;  and  he  might  add 
that  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  enacted 
these  statutes,  lost  the  brightest  gem  in 
the  imperial  Crown — the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands— by  interfering  with  the  religious 
privileges  of  his  subjects.  He  would  now 
come  to  the  accusations  that  had  been  di* 
rected  against  the  Synod  of  Thurles — ac- 
cusations that  they  had  interfered  with 
political  questions.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  country  that  when  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  then  Home  Sec- 
retary, brought  forward  a  measure  for  the 
education  of  factory  children,  he  wat 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Wesleyan  body, 
and  by  other  religious  denominations,  and 
that  opposition  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
throwing  out  the  measure.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  measure  deserved  this  oppo- 
sition. What  he  said  was,  that  this  was  a 
proof  that  religious  bodies  did  give  decided 
expression  to  their  opinions  as  regarded 
the  general  education  of  the  country.  But 
it  might  be  said  that  that  referred  to  a 
measure  which  had  not  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  would  therefore  come  to  a  mea* 
sure — the  question  of  national  education  in 
Ireland — where  the  measure,  after  it  had 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  was  opposed 
by  a  large,  if  not  by  the  greater  number  of 
the  Protestant  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church.  Now,  if  they  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere, why  should  not  the  Roman  Catholio 
bishops  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  colleges,  which  were  also  op- 
posed, if  he  was  not  mistaken,  by  other 
religious  denominations.  Against  the  opi- 
nion of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  that  there  was  a  viola* 
tion  of  the  law  in  the  present  case,  he  said 
he  could  get  the  opinion  of  one  who  had 
filled  the  high  and  responsible  position  of 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  a  nobleman  who  was 
not  more  elevated  by  his  rank  than  he  was 
endeared  by  the  high  attainments  of  his 
mind — who  had  earned  for  himself  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  by  the  noble  treaty  which 
bore,  and  would  ever  bear,  the  name  of  the 
Eliot  Convention;  by  which  he  interfered 
between  two  hostile  parties,  and  limited 
the  s&d  havoc  of  intestine  discord  to  bounds 
more  conformable  to  the  principles  of  civir 
lisation    and    kusiMivV}.    ^^  \^%ii^  Na 
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quote  the  opinions  of  that  enlightened  no- 
bleman, as  sent  forth  in  his  pamphlet  on 
this  subject,  and  he  thought  they  migh  well 
weigh  against  and  counterbalance  the  ex- 
pressions which  had  met  with  some  applause 
in  that  House  and  in  the  country.     He 
would  next  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to 
the  opinion  of  a  departed  statesman  (Lord 
Castlereagh),  and  the  words  he  was  about 
to  quote  then  applied  to  Ireland.     There 
was  this  advantage  in  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  their  cause  and  of  the  subject 
which  they  were  debating,  that  it  was  not 
confined  to  narrow   limits   of  space,    but 
dealt  with  principles  which  were  eternal. 
The  expression  he  was  about  to  quote  was 
to  be  found  in  Charles  Butler's  Historical 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170.  Lord  Castlereagh 
further  argued  against  the  idea  that  any 
additional  evil  or  difficulty  arose  from  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
an  episcopal  form  in  Ireland;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  or 
authority  incident  to  bishops  was  in  itself 
pro  tanto  a  salutary  reduction  of  the  ex- 
ternal authority  of  the  See  of  Rome.     He 
also  said — 

"  He  much  preferred  the  ministry  of  bishops  to 
that  of  apostolic  vicars,  who  were  mere  mission- 
aries, removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope, 
and  bound  implicitly  to  obey  all  orders  from 
Rome." 

If  these  words  were  applied  in  the  present 
debate,  they  could  not  be  more  apposite, 
though  they  were  spoken  many  years  ago. 
He  now  begged  to  make  a  quotation  from 
a  very  able  dissertation  which  had  also 
been  quoted  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Crown;  it  referred  to  the  office  of  bishop; 
and  it  was  stated  in  it  that  the  bare  office 
of  diocesan  bishop,  such  as  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  was  not  a  dignity  of  which 
the  Crown  was  the  fountain.  The  office 
was  not,  and  never  was,  a  dignity  at  com- 
mon law,  and  the  writers  on  "dignity" 
consequently  passed  it  over;  and  though 
illegal  privileges  were  sometimes  annexed 
to  bishoprics,  such  as  those  belonging  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Established  Church, 
they  were  merely  incidental,  not  pertaining 
to  the  office  of  diocesan  bishop,  which  was 
purely  a  ministerial  office  with  the  cure  of 
souls;  and  whereas  all  dignities  are  crea- 
tions of  the  Royal  prerogative,  the  Crown 
cannot  create  a  bishopric  even  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  still  less  can  the 
Crown  or  Legislature  make  a  bishopric  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Where,  then, 
was  the  aggression  upon,  or  the  usurpation 
€w5  JI^rMa/estjr's  prerogative  ?     The  Pope 

J^,  Philip  Howard 


had  only  done  what  no  other  authority  on 
earth  could  do;  and  it  necessarily  followed 
that  he  had  neither  usurped  nor  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the 
nation.      Those  and  other  arguments  in 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  able  appeal  remained 
to  that  day  unrefuted.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  had  said  it  was  impossible  for  a 
bishop  to  be  created  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Government  of 
the  country;  but  he  must  have  forgotten 
that  during  300  years  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies of  the  Church,  which  many  Protes- 
tant divines  were  so  fond  of  appealing  to, 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  episcopal  form 
of  government  were  maintained!  in  direct 
defiance,  at  least  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Government  of  the  country.     They  must 
recollect  that  the  Emperors  during  those 
three  first   centuries  claimed  the  title  of 
Pontifex   Maximus,    and    persecuted   the 
Christians,    who,    without    violating    the 
civil  rights  of  the  empire,  asserted  their 
religious  opinions  in  defiance  of  the  strong 
arm  of  secular  power.     St.  Augustine  was 
a  bishop  in  this  country  some  time  before 
the  conversion  of  Ethelbert  had  conciliated 
the   Government   of  the   country  to   the 
Christian  religion.   These  were  well-known 
facts,  which  it   would   be  useless  to  say 
more  in  support  of.    He  would  next  advert 
to  the  apostolic  letter  of  his  Holiness,  by 
which  he  constituted  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  the  first  part  of  which  was  con- 
fined to  a  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, and  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Ca- 
tholics  of  England  during  the  times  of 
persecution.  That  document  was  addressed 
to   the   Catholics,    and   to   the   Catholics 
alone.    The  Supreme  Pontiff  did  not  speak 
of  England  as  if  England  were  allied  to 
his  spiritual  government.     He  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  words  used 
in  the  document,  and  he  asked  if  the  words 
used  in  it  spoke  of  England  as  being  allied 
in  faith  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  See  ? 
Did  it  not  rather,  in  a  manner  certainly  not 
aggressive,  speak  only  of  the  Catholics  of 
this  country  and  of  their  increasing  num- 
bers, and  of*the  necessity  that  they  should 
be  under  the  usual  government  of  bishops, 
deriving  their  titles  and  their  pastoral  cares 
and  duties  from  sees  connected  with  kin- 
dred and  home  names  ?     Then  it  was  said 
that   they   were  trying  to  supersede  the 
government  of  the  bishops  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  though  that  was  amply 
refuted  by  the  statements  of  Gentlemen 
not  belonging  to  his  creed,  he  would  say, 
that  the  very  same  course  of  action  bad 
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been  followed  up  in  tbe  colonies  of  tbis 
country.  Under  an  express  treaty  the 
Catholic  religion  was  recognised  in  Canada, 
and  was  as  much  an  established  religion 
throughout  Canada  as  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion was  the  established  religion  by  tbe 
law  of  tbis  country.  There  was  a  Catholic 
bishop  of  Quebec,  and  there  was  also  a 
bishop  of  the  Established  Church,  with 
coterminous  jurisdiction.  He  might  also 
mention  that  there  was  a  Latin  Patriarch 
in  Constantinople  without  giving  any  of- 
fence to  the  Government  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte;  and  at  Antioch  there  were  not  only 
bishops  unconnected  with  tbe  See  of  Rome, 
but  there  were  three  Patriarchs  belonging 
to  different  rites — the  Syriac,  the  Greek, 
and  Latin  rites.  To  whom,  he  asked,  was 
this  pastoral  addressed  ?  It  was  addressed 
to  the  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  and  to  the 
laity  and  faithful  of  the  archdiocese.  Was 
that  an  address  which  applied  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  this  country  ?  Did  they  ad- 
dress their  clergy  and  laity  under  these 
terms,  **  dearly  beloved  in  Christ,  the 
clergy  secular  and  regular,  and  the  faith- 
ful of  the  diocese  ?  "  That  certainly  was 
an  address  that  applied  peculiarly  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  Catholics;  and  it  would  be 
acknowledged  as  an  axiom  that  a  document 
could  affect  those  only  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. The  highest  and  greatest  au- 
thority (if  he  might  quote  it  without  im- 
piety) had  said,  **  Whose  superscription  is 
this?** — the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  de- 
fined that  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the 
definition  of  a  document  could  be  rightly 
interpreted.  He  (Mr.  Howard)  and  the 
Catholics  of  that  land,  therefore,  justly 
and  decidedly  said  that  that  renowned  and 
much- abused  pastoral  was  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  and 
if  there  was  any  further  corroborative 
testimony  required,  it  would  be  the  men- 
tion of  those  Latin  prayers  which  were 
directed  to  be  recited  after  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  and  which  certainly  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Crown  could  not  apply  to 
those  of  his  own  belief.  Having  vindicated 
the  pastoral  from  the  imputation  of  endea- 
vouring by  any  overweening  and  arrogant 
assumption  to  include  the  whole  realm  of 
England,  he  begged  to  refer  to  the  mea- 
sure that  had  been  introduced — a  measure 
interfering  with  all  the  charities  and  trusts 
of  the  country,  and  which  had  not  been, 
in  that  sense,  called  for  by  the  hottest  and 
most  eloquent  opponent  of  his  faith. 
Where  did  they  find  that  there  had  been  a 
call  thus  to  interfere  between  a  man  and 


his  pastor — between  the  shepherd  and  his 
flock  ?  He  would  say  that  a  more  wanton 
and  arrogant  aggression  and  interference 
with  the  private  rights  of  property  had  not 
been  attempted  since  he  Bad  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House — a  period  extend- 
ing over  twenty  years.  The  Government 
might  depend  upon  it  that  not  only  their 
legal  ingenuity  but  their  physical  endurance 
would  be  highly  taxed  to  follow  up  this 
persecuting  code.  He  would  say  that  pro- 
tection, as  between  their  bishops  and  them- 
selves, they  needed  none;  and  further,  if 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  been 
led  to  suppose  that  they  did  so,  the  address 
which  had  been  presented  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  the  authority  of  their  bishops 
and  of  a  great  body  of  their  most  talented 
and  distinguished  laymen,  most  decidedly 
contravened  that  fact.  Protection  they 
required  none;  they  only  asked  to  be  left 
alone  to  enjoy  their  religious  liberty  in  an 
unendowed  Church,  which  claimed  nothing 
from  this  country  but  toleration,  which 
maintained  its  own  creed,  and  would  de- 
fend the  creed  of  others  when  attacked. 
He  claimed  on  behalf  of  his  poorer  fellow- 
religionists  that  meed  of  fair  play  and 
toleration  which  he  was  sure  they  were 
willing  to  concede  to  all;  and  if  he  had 
said  aught  to  hurt  the  religious  feelings  of 
any  one,  it  was  most  alien  to  his  thoughts. 
He  had  vindicated  his  own  creed,  and  he 
trusted  he  had  said  nothing  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  temple  of  religious 
freedom. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  the  only  question, 
as  he  understood  it,  now  before  the  House, 
was  whether  Her  Majesty  *s  Ministers  should 
get  leave  from  the  House  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  tbis  question  of  Papal  aggression. 
In  the  absence  of  the  particular  measure 
which  was  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  he  thought  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  unjust  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  country  to  enter  by  anticipation  on  a 
discussion  of  the  enactments  which  might 
be  found  in  the  measure  when  submitted  to 
them;  but  he  thought  it  was  somewhat 
strange,  after  Parliament  had  assured 
Her  Majesty  that  they  would  devote  their 
best  considerations  to  the  measure  to  be 
laid  before  them  on  the  subject  of  this 
aggression  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  they 
should  now  be  discussing,  for  the  third 
time,  at  a  third  meeting  of  the  House, 
whether  any  measure  should  be  introduced, 
or  whether  they  should  legislate  at  all  on 
the  subject  ?     Though  he  had  keard  tbla 
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exeused,  explained — :he  had  not  heard  it 
defended  —  he  had  not  heard  it  justi- 
fied. It  was  no  question  of  theological 
controversy.  Let  them  strip  it  of  all  the 
Terhiage  and  all  the  excitement  that  had 
been  thrown  around  it,  and  what  had  they  ? 
They  had  at  one  side  the  claim  of  a  foreign 
prelate  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  the  territory  of  their  Sovereign,  and 
they  opposed  to  that  the  fixed  principles  of 
the  British  constitution  find  thev  said  the 
claim  was  incompatible  with  their  consti- 
tution. On  that  issue  was  joined,  and  the 
Government  asked  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  not 
to  infringe  religious  liberty,  but  to  raise  a 
barrier  against  future  aggression.  In 
making  that  proposition  they  were  backed 
by  the  feeling  of  the  entire  people  of  the 
country  —  the  strength,  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country — they  were  backed 
by  the  Universities,  by  the  Church,  and  by 
the  bar  of  England,  and  also  by  an  autho- 
rity of  great  consideration,  he  meant  Sir 
Edward  Sugden,  who,  in  a  speech  of  un- 
paralleled clearness,  stated  his  calm  and 
deliberate  opinion  to  be  that  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  incom- 
patible with  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  direct  collision  with,  and  in  an- 
tagonism to,  the  existing  laws  of  the  realm. 
If  that  be  so — if  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  the  United  Church  of  this  country — 
if  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the  different 
Nonconformist  bodies,  with  one  voice  and 
heart  denounced  this  aggression — if  the 
bar  of  England  said  it  was  opposed  to  the 
constitution — and  if  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
coming  calmly  from  the  retirement  of 
his  closet,  was  of  the  same  opinion — was  it 
not  right  that  they  should  pass  such  an 
enactment  as  was  deemed  necessary  on  the 
subject  ?  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  in  his  ex- 
pressive words,  said — 

"  The  law  on  this  point  is  in  an  anomalous 
•tate,  and  reflects  little  credit  on  the  Legislature ; 
notwithstanding  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  law  has 
been  infringed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  Car- 
dinal Wiseman." 

Though  he  (Mr.  Napier)  admitted  the  truth 
of  the  observation  that  the  law  was  anoma- 
lous, and,  he  would  add,  that  the  inva- 
sion of  this  law  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
might  justify  the  Government  in  not  going 
on  with  the  prosecution  under  the  existing 
law,  it  established  a  claim  on  tho  House  to 
make  the  law  explicit  by  passing  such  an 
enactment  as  would  embody  the  mind  of 
the  country  and  the  Legislature,  and  raise 
a  barrier  against  future  aggression.  Let 
thoMe  who  were  opposed  to  that  mode  of 
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proceeding  meet  them  with  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  their  judgment  and  reason;  and 
let  them  not  say  they  would  wear  out  their 
physical  endurance  if  they  attempted  to 
pass  a  law  on  this  subject.  Were  not  the 
Government  to  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  a 
measure  embodying  the  principles  to  which 
he  had  referred;  and  was  the  House  to  be 
bullied  in  this  way — was  the  country  to  be 
bullied  when  it  demanded  a  legislative 
enactment  to  suppress  a  proceeding  which 
was  against  the  reasonable,  the  religions, 
and  the  constitutional  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try— against  the  voice  of  Her  Majesty 
herself,  and  against  the  greatest  body  of 
testimony  that  was  ever  afforded  by  a  na- 
tion blessed  with  the  light  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Reformation  upon  a  subject  so 
dear  to  their  hearts,  and  which  was  so 
bound  up  with  not  only  the  happiness  of 
this  country,  but,  he  would  add,  with  the 
hopes  of  the  civilised  world?  He  could 
frankly  and  candidly  say,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  (and  that 
opinion  still  remained  unchanged),  that  he 
was  prepared  to  take  his  stand  upon  the 
Act  of  i829;  and  he  would  say  to  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  present  measure, 
"  Convince  me  that  this  proposed  measure 
of  legislation  is  adverse  to  the  Act  of  1829, 
and  I  will  give  my  vote  against  it."  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  said 
that  the  proposed  legislation  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  what  they  called 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Now  what  did 
they  mean  by  civil  and  religious  liberty  ? 
If  they  meant  by  religious  liberty  unre- 
strained intolerance,  then  he  could  under- 
stand their  argument;  but  the  liberty  of 
a  community,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
was  of  necessity  restrained.  He  would 
say,  in  answer  to  the  argument  about  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  that  it  was  merely  a 
begging  of  the  question;  because  if  this  be 
an  invasion  of  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, the  best  guarantee  for  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  was  to  preserve  un- 
broken that  constitution,  and  to  throw  its 
shelter  over  the  laity  of  every  denomina- 
tion. How  were  the  laity  to  be  protected 
— how  were  the  Roman  Catholic  laity, 
who  could  only  be  sheltered  by  the  consti- 
tution from  this  grinding  tyranny  ?  They 
were  required  to  obey  the  laws;  then  they 
should  bo  protected  by  the  constitution 
from  all  assumption  of  authority  above  the 
laws,  be  it  ecclesiastical,  popular,  or  Papal, 
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On  this  grouDd  he  apprehended  some  le- 
gislation was  necessary,  for  he  thought 
there  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  foreign 
authority  into  this  land,  and  to  raise  it 
ahove  the  constitution  and  law,  and  hring 
its  power  to  bear,  not  only  over  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sovereign,  but  over  the  con- 
■ciences  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  If 
there  was  one  class  more  than  another  that 
was  interested  in  having  this  protection,  it 
was  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  this  king- 
dom, for  if  the  law  and  constitution  did  not 
protect  them,  who  would  protect  them  ? 
He  had  lately  read  a  letter  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  in  Ireland,  stating  that 
the  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  was  an 
indirect  persecution  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land; and  some  of  his  (Mr.  Napier's)  con- 
stituents, who  were  Roman  Catholics,  told 
him  it  was  a  tyranny  over  them,  though  they 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  it.  The 
bon.  Member  who  spoke  last  said  that  this 
synod  had  done  nothing  more  than  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  had  done  with  respect  to  education; 
but  when  did  they  say  to  their  people,  *•  If 
you  don't  subscribe  to  our  opinions  you 
will  lose  all  the  sacraments,  and  be  cut  off 
from  all  communion  with  the  church. "  He 
(Mr.  Napier)  did  not  object  to  any  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic  saying,  **  My  opinion  is 
so  and  so,  and  I  so  advise  you;"  but  here 
was  a  command  to  act  in  a  particular  way; 
and  under  what  circumstances  was  it  pass- 
ed ?  It  was  stated  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  body  composing  the  synod  were  of 
another  way  of  thinking;  and  yet  so  much 
were  they  all  the  vassals  of  a  foreign  Power 
that  the  synodical  address  was  professed  to 
be  carried  by  the  unanimous  acclamation  of 
the  assembly.  Even  the  bishops  were  ob- 
liged to  surrender  their  opinions;  and  let 
them  make  what  enactments  they  liked,  or 
propound  what  policy  they  liked  for  Ireland, 
the  whole  sanction  for  it  must  thus  be  de- 
rived from  the  Papal  authority.  If,  then, 
bishops  were  thus  to  register  the  decrees  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  if  the  laity  were 
bound  to  obey,  how  could  they  talk  of 
their  being  a  free  people;  was  it  not  a 
solemn  mockery?  The  bishops  were  merely 
the  servants  of  the  Papal  power,  and  the 
people  were  ground  down  under  its  tyran- 
ny, and  yet  it  was  said  these  people  were 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. Any  measure  that  would  prevent 
this  was  not  only  a  wise  and  just  measure, 
but  a  merciful  measure.  Many  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  through  different  parts 
of  the  country,  were  anxious  in  their  heartft 


that  some  measure  of  this  kind  should  be 
passed.  One  or  two  of  his  Roman  Catho- 
lic constituents  (for  he  happened  to  have 
amongst  his  constituents  several  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen)  had  told  him  in  ear- 
nest terms,  "  Let  not  us  prevent  you  from 
doing  whatever  you  think  right  to  prevent 
this  tyranny  coming  upon  us  and  interfe- 
ring with  our  just  liberties  and  private 
judgment.  The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  argued  that  England  was 
alarmed  lest  Popery  might  inundate  this 
country,  and  he  said  that  would  be  a  great 
calamity;  but  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
influx  of  Roman  Catholic  labourers  from 
Ireland,  and  that  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment had  caused  the  Popery  of  Ireland. 
In  this  he  (Mr.  Napier)  agreed.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  Lancashire  suffered 
most,  and  added  that  he  wished  to  see  a 
chapter  on  retributive  justice.  Let  the 
writer  not  forget  that  Lancashire  has  suf- 
fered for  its  sins.  He  agreed  that  the  policy 
should  be  changed.  He  agreed  that  Eng- 
land must  suffer  by  any  policy  which 
favours  Popery  in  Ireland — but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  legislating  against  aggres- 
sion ?  It  came  to  this — legislation  must 
be  firm,  and  policy  must  be  in  harmony 
with  it,  otherwise  the  contradiction  of 
strong  Protestant  enactment  and  strong 
Popish  policy  will  leave  matters  worse 
than  they  have  been  already ;  for  their 
policy  and  legislation,  instead  of  being  in 
harmony,  would  be  brought  into  more 
direct  collision.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  city  of  Dublin  had  said  that  the  policy 
in  Ireland  had  not  been  in  favour  of  Po- 
pery, that  all  the  patronage  was  given  to 
the  Protestants,  and  he  gave  a  list  of  the 
patronage  in  the  courts,  and  the  names  of 
the  clerks,  and  the  salaries  given,  and  he 
said,  what  was  new  to  him  (Mr.  Napier), 
that  all  the  patronage  was  given  to  Pro- 
testants. That  hon.  Gentleman  had  also 
given  a  statement  with  regard  to  certain 
sums  left  by  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  said  it  was  obtained  from  a 
return  from  the  Stamp  Oflice.  On  inquiry, 
it  appeared  there  was  no  such  return  at 
the  Stamp  Office,  but  the  return  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Prerogative  Office.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  the  names  of  eight 
Prelates,  but  the  names  of  five  only 
were  mentioned  in  the  return,  and 
with  respect  to  those  five  Prelates, 
the  difference  between  his  statement  and 
the  statement  in  the  public  office  was 
more  than  768,808/.  He  (Mr.  Napier) 
would  Mky  ih«k.^  m  li€^»sA  \\»  ^«&  \^^^  ^ 
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disqualification  for  a  roan  looking  for  a 
situation  to  be  a  Protestant.  Let  them 
take  the  bar  in  Ireland.  Within  a  few 
months  two  of  its  most  distinguished 
members  had  retired  from  the  Munster 
circuit.  They  were  Protestants  and  the 
leaders  of  the  circuit  for  years,  but  they 
had  never  been  promoted.  One  of  them 
was  a  most  accomplished  gentleman  and 
able  lawyer,  he  meant  Mr.  Henn.  He  asked 
to  be  shown  an  instance  since  the  Act  of 
1829,  where  a  single  Roman  Catholic  had 
been  passed  unjustly  over.  He  admitted 
they  should  not  be  disqualified  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions,  but  the  patron- 
age of  the  Government  should  not  be  ex- 
ercised by  putting  men,  because  they  were 
Roman  Catholics,  over  the  heads  of  their 
Protestant  seniors,  and  their  superiors  in 
point  of  professional  eminence.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  almost  all  the  men  in 
the  largest  business  in  Dublin  belonged 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  very  few  of 
them  had  been  promoted.  That  was  not 
the  way  in  which  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  ought  to  be  administered. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
endeavoured  to  make  an  elaborate  defence 
with  regard  to  the  policy  in  Ireland,  and 
with  regard  to  certain  communications 
held  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  un- 
questionably the  opinion  that  the  policy 
pursued  in  that  country  had  latterly  been 
to  encourage  the  demands  of  the  Papacy; 
and  when  he  heard  the  charge  made  that 
what  the  Pope  was  doing  was  insolent  and 
insidious,  he  thought  that,  however  wrong 
or  unconstitutional  his  act  was,  he  had 
been  well  encouraged  to  take  that  step  by 
the  policy  pursued  since  1847,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  colonies.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  wished  only  to  advert  to  the  docu- 
ments; he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  severe 
observations,  but  to  leave  the  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves.  There  was  the 
letter  of  Earl  Grey  in  1847,  directed  to 
the  colonies,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Bequests 
Act  had  given  rank  to  the  Catholic  bishops. 
In  1847  Dr.  Wiseman  told  them  that 
Ticars-apostolic  met  in  London  to  arrange 
this  hierarchy  in  England;  and  it  appeared 
that  all  these  matters  had  been  treasured 
up  and  remembered,  and  formed  the  excuse 
put  forward  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  for  the 
measure  the  Pope  had  attempted  in  thiscoun- 
irjr.   Now,  in  that  year  they  had  Earl  Grey 

Jfr.  Napier 


and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  giving  a  wrong 
construction  to  the  Bequests  Act,  and  giv- 
ing titles  to  the  Roman  Catholics  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  colonies,  calling  the  dig- 
nitaries of  theRoman  Catholic  Church  **  your 
Grace,"  and  "your  Lordship.*'  Now  he 
(Mr.  Napier)  was  desirous  always  of  treating 
those  dignitaries  with  that  proper  respect 
which  belonged  to  their  social  position  in 
the  community;  but  he  did  not  think  it 
was  a  right  or  a  wise  thing  to  depart  from 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  from  the  usages  of 
society  with  regard  to  them,  and  to  give 
them  a  false  position.  Could  the  House 
have  a  right  to  say  that  the  religion  of 
those  dignitaries  was  wholly  founded  in 
error  if  they  went  on  at  the  same  time 
putting  them  above  Peers  of  the  realm, 
and  conferring  on  them  a  rank  which  Her 
Majesty  herself  did  not  confer  on  them  ? 
If  the  House  or  the  Government  addressed 
them  in  that  way,  they  induced  the  belief 
that  they  were  not  in  earnest  in  objecting 
to  their  religious  doctrines,  or  that  they 
were  politically  afraid  of  them ;  and  if  the 
House  taught  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
they  were  afraid  of  them,  the  House 
would  encourage  them  to  set  up  a  clerical 
organisation  in  the  country  which  would 
destroy  religion,  and  peril  every  interest 
that  Englishmen  hold  dear.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  also  read  a  letter  of 
a  subordinate  about  the  marshalling  of  the 
persons  presented  at  the  levee  in  Dub- 
lin, and  this  informed  them  that,  in  a 
hurry,  he  miscalled  Archbishop  C roily  the 
Roman  Catholic  Primate.  Why,  Dr.  Crolly 
was  then  in  his  grave,  and  sorry  he  was 
for  this,  for  he  (Mr.  Napier)  knew  that  re- 
spectable man,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
scarcely  have  sanctioned  the  foreign  yoke 
of. the  Thurles  Synod.  But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  the  University  of  Dublin  had 
precedence  of  the  Prelates  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  No  thanks  to  the  subordinate;  he 
had  placed  these  Prelates  before  the  Univer- 
sity. The  right  hon.  Baronet  seems  to  doubt, 
but  he  (Mr.  Napier)  was  present  when  the 
vico-provost,  an  honest  sterling  man,  re- 
sisted the  attempt,  and  informed  the  subor- 
dinate that  he  would  not  submit  to  it,  and 
that,  if  persevered  in,  he  would  withdraw 
the  body.  •*  Sir,**  said  the  subordinate, 
*•  this  is  not  the  time  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion.** "  Yes,**  said  the  vice-provest,  **  it 
is  the  very  time  for,  if  now  allowed,  it  will 
be  a  precedent  for  future  insult.**  Con- 
scious of  what  was  due  to  the  University, 
with  dignified  self-respect  he  resisted  the 
encroachment,  and  carried  his  point  sue- 
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cessfiillj.  The  subordinate  retired,  con- 
ferred with  his  superior,  returned,  allowed 
the  claim,  and  thus  was  the  Uniyersitj 
sayed  from  insult.  The  lesson  is  a  good 
one.  Be  firm;  be  fair;  but  suffer  none  to 
inyade  your  just  priyileges.  It  was  with 
great  pain  that  he  read  the  letter  ad- 
dressed bj  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Murray 
in  1848.  Was  this  great  country  to  be 
put  in  so  humiliating  a  position  that  the 
Queen's  representative  in  Ireland  should 
send  to  Rome  the  statutes  for  regulating 
the  colleges  established  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Pope's  confirmation  of  the 
acts  of  the  English  Parliament  ?  That  let- 
ter was  taken  to  Rome  by  a  priest  called 
Ennis,  who  was  sent  there  by  Dr.  Mur- 
ray; and  it  was  yery  curious  that  in  this 
letter,  published  at  Rome  in  1848,  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Napier)  had  a  translation 
from  the  Italian  original,  Mr.  Ennis  was 
yery  anxious  to  induce  the  Court  of  Rome 
to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  English 
Government.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Ennis 
took  a  general  view  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  England  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  show 
bow  favourable  was  that  policy  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  every  succeeding  Session,  he 
says,  laws  were  introduced  favourable  to 
the  interests  and  views  of  the  Catholics. 
The  writer  enumerated  the  various  mea- 
sures that  had  been  passed,  such  as  the 
striking  off  of  ten  bishops  from  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  Ireland;  the  withholding 
from  Protestants  any  share  in  the  public 
grant  for  the  purposes  of  education;  and 
the  giving  to  Maynooth  30,000^.  a  year  for 
the  ecclesiastical  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  This  would  give  an  idea  of 
what  those  people  themselves  thought 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  this  country. 
He  (Mr.  Napier)  said  then,  that  if  they 
were  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an  inde- 
pendent Government,  and  if  they  were  to 
'  repel  this  aggression,  and  to  maintain  the 
integrity,  the  independence,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  let  them,  in  God*s 
name,  take  up  an  independent  position, 
and  say  that  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons were  fit  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  not  to  ask  the  Pope  to  assist  them. 
In  October,  1848,  came  the  rescript  from 
Rome,  authorising  sacerdotal  meetings  to 
be  held  in  future.  The  Synod  of  Thurles  was 
an  answer  to  the  letter  of  Lord  Clarendon. 
He  would  say  one  word  with  respect  to  Dr. 
Wiseman  before  he  (Mr.  Napier)  sat  down. 


Dr.  Wiseman  had  adverted  to  the  policy 
in  Ireland ;  he  said,  among  other  reasons 
which  led  him  and  others  to  believe  that 
no  reasonable  objection  could  exist  to  their 
obtaining  their  hierarchy,  was  the  fact 
that  in  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy had  been  recognised  and  honoured, 
and  that  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  had  been  extended  to  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  colonies.  Now,  the  people 
of  England  were,  after  all,  a  rational  and 
intelligent  nation;  and  if  their  opinion  was 
that  the  policy  in  Ireland  had  certainly 
put  the  Roman  Catholics  there  in  a  very 
false  position,  and  if  a  corrective  was 
about  to  be  administered  to  their  own  Pro- 
testant Church  in  reference  to  this  aggres- 
sion, and  they  were  to  be  told  to  come 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  their  own  liturgy 
and  the  religious  doctrine  of  Scripture 
— however  that  might  be,  he  thought, 
and  they  would  think,  it  fit  and  right  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  should  also 
come  back  to  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try. He  understood  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  intended  to 
move  that  Ireland  should  be  excluded  from 
this  Bill.  If  that  were  so,  he  (Mr.  Na- 
pier) would  be  fully  prepared  to  take  the 
ease  of  Ireland  in  hand,  and  join  issue  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on  that 
question,  whenever  he  raised  it.  Under 
all  these  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  this  Bill  should 
not  be  submitted  to  the  House. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  the  measure  now 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was  alleged  to  be  no  infringement  or  inter- 
ference with  the  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  Certainly,  if  any  doubt 
existed  in  the  minds  of  hon.  Members  of 
that  House  that  the  Bill  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  religious  tole- 
ration, those  doubts  must  be  removed  when 
they  saw  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  most 
undeviating  advocates  of  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  giving  it  his  unquali- 
fied support.  The  Christian  forbearance 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  always 
shown  to  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-coun- 
trymen— the  peaceful  attitude  he  had  al- 
ways exhibited  to  the  House  and  country, 
when  desirous  of  granting  religious  liberty 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  must 
assure  the  mind  of  the  greatest  sceptic. 
He  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  that  he 
had  read  the  name  of  one  Joseph  Napier 
as  being  secretary  to  the  Brunswick  Clubs 
some  yeara  Bmce  Va  Ix^wi^^  wA  \\.  ^ws^.^ 
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probably  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
for  what  purpose  those  clubs  were  organ- 
ised. The  merest  tyro  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country  knew  that  they  were 
organised  in  all  their  laws  and  constitu- 
tion with  the  avowed  object  of  setting  the 
acts  of  the  Legislature  at  defiance,  if  these 
acts  went  in  the  direction  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Roman  Catholics.  And  yet 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  came  to  that 
House,  and  with  the  most  wonderful  conde- 
scension and  Christian  resignation,  told 
them  that  he  had  not  altered  or  changed 
his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act.  Why,  the  hon^  and  learned 
Gentleman  well  knew  that  if  he  had  dared 
to  say  that  he  had  changed  these  opinions, 
the  orthodox  University  he  represented 
would  soon  teach  him  to  alter  his  notes. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  state- 
ment, therefore,  that  whatever  might  be 
his  own  private  views,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  disturb  that  great  settlement,  was  un- 
doubtedly an  act  of  great  condescension; 
and  he  thought  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  must  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He  did  not 
think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  any  right,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  come  and  read  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members  of  that  House  lectures  upon  in- 
dependence— he  hoped  no  Roman  Catholic 
Member  in  that  House  was  afraid  to  speak 
his  opinions  independently;  and  before  he 
(Mr.  Keogh)  sat  down,  he  hoped  to  con- 
vince the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  any  ecclesiastical  body  in  giving 
utterance  to  his  honest  sentiments  and 
convictions.  When  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  chose  to  read  that  lesson  of  the 
freedom  from  ecclesiastical  interference, 
and  the  independence  of  Irish  Members,  he 
could  not  have  forgotten  that  he  had  come 
into  that  House  the  pledged  opponent  of 
the  system  of  mixed  education  in  Ireland, 
which  had  been  marred  and  opposed  from 
first  to  last  by  the  very  body  who  had  sent 
the  hon.  Gentleman  into  that  House — a 
body  not  consisting  of  the  Protestant  laity 
of  Ireland,  but  consisting  solely  and  exclu- 
sively of  Protestant  ecclesiastics.  Was 
there  no  other  measure  to  which  that  tole- 
rant Member  stood  pledged  ?  They  all 
knew  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  the  reasons 
that  had  induced  the  Legislature  and  the 
country  to  accede  to  it — thanks  to  a  Pro- 
testant Parliament,  and  thanks  to  a  great 
statesman,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
Government — whose  loss  the  House  must 
regret,  and  to  whose  loss  they  were,  he 
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believed,  mainly  indebted  for  the  extent 
and  violence  of  the  present  outbreak  of  re- 
ligious intolerance.  Well,  the  hop.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  come  into  Parlia- 
ment pledged  to  oppose  that  grant.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  further 
said  that  he  knew  that  the  profession  of 
Protestantism  was  a  ground  of  exclusion 
to  preferment  in  Ireland.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  believed  the  statement  he  had 
made — and  he  presumed  that  was  so — he 
must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  patronage  in  that  country. 
He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  stated  that 
to  his  own  knowledge  it  was  a  complete 
fiction  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  the  University  of  Dublin.  He 
(Mr.  Keogh)  had  been  petrified  at  that 
statement.  He  was  a  member  of  that  Uni- 
versity as  well  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  he  was  prepared  to  show 
the  utter  hypocrisy  of  that  statement.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  there  were 
no  honours  or  emoluments  to  which  he,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  could  hope  to  attain  in 
that  University,  but  that  of  a  sizarship, 
which  imposed  services  and  duties  gene- 
rally felt  to  be  of  a  servile  character. 
There  were  Fellows  and  Scholars  in  the 
University,  and  no  Roman  Catholic  could 
be  a  Fellow.  The  Fellows  had  enormous 
revenues,  of  which  no  accurate  account 
could  be  obtained.  The  junior  Fellows 
also  had  enormous  revenues;  but  no  Roman 
Catholic  could  be  a  junior  Fellow.  The 
Scholarships  were  numerous,  and  they  had 
some  small  revenues;  but  no  Roman  Ca- 
tholic could  be  a  Scholar.  What,  then,  was 
the  meaning  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's allegation,  when  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics could  be  admitted  to  no  honours  but 
those  of  sizarships  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  the  patronage  in  his  own 
profession.  Now,  he  found  that  in  the 
Courts  of  Dublin  there  were  twelve  Judges, 
of  these,  nine  were  Protestants.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  was  a  Protestant — he 
could  not  by  law  be  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Wh}'  ?  He  had  no  Church  patronage,  and 
no  ecclesiastical  functions  to  discharge. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  a  Protestant; 
there  were  ^^q  Masters  in  Chancery;  of 
these  four  were  Protestants.  There  were 
two  Judges  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  both 
Protestants.  There  were  thirty- three  as- 
sistant barristers,  and  of  these  twenty-five 
were  Protestants.  He  did  not  know  how 
many  stipendiary  magistrates  there  were, 
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but  he  ventured  to  pledge  himself  that  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  would  be  found 
three  to  one  as  compared  with  the  Catho- 
lics.    In  the  teeth  of  these  facts,  the  hon. 
Member  had  ventured  to  assure  the  House 
that  the  profession  of  Protestantism  was  a 
positive  disqualification  for  office.      Was 
not  the  Attorney  General  a  Protestant? 
And   of  the    three  law    officers    of    the 
Court  were  not  two   Protestants — one  of 
them    the    son-in-law    of    the    Attorney 
General,  the  law  adviser  of   the  Castle  ? 
The    hon.    and   learned    Gentleman   had 
forgotten     Mr.    Christian,     the    counsel 
for    the    Castle,     although     Mr.     Chris- 
tian's  resignation  had   only  taken    place 
a  short  time  since ;    he  also  was  a  Pro- 
testant.    With  all  these  facts,  the  House 
was  to  believe  that  the  profession  of  a  Pro- 
testant was  a  positive  disqualification  for 
office.     He  would  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
Bideration  of  the  question  more  immedi- 
ately before  the  House.     The  noble  Lord 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  address  a  few 
nights  since,   referred   to   the  case   of  a 
Minister  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  who 
had  been  refused  the  sacraments  on  his 
death-bed  for  political  reasons.      He  must 
say  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  assert 
whether  that   was   true   or   not,   but  he 
assumed   that  the   noble   Lord  was   per- 
fectly convinced  of   its  truth   before   he 
made  the  statement  to  the  House.     If  it 
were  so,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mem- 
bers, and  in  the  face  of  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  of  the  country,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  atrocious,  or  deserviug  of 
reprobation  of  all  good  men,  than  such  a 
circumstance.     He  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  such  a  circumstance  occur- 
ring in  this  country — he   was  convinced, 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  that  the  good, 
and  bold,  and  brave  spirit  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  this  country  had  shown 
in  former  periods  of  their  history   would 
manifest  itself  in  such  a  case,  and  have  its 
just  reward.     The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  inferred 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Members  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic  priesthood.     Now,    he  would    say  for 
himself  that  in   the  private  affairs  of  his 
life  the  idea  of  any  interference  of  any 
curate,   priest,  prelate,   or   cardinal,    was 
perfectly  absurd — he  repudiated  all  idea  of 
any  such  interference,  either  in  his  private 
affairs,  or  any  tampering  with  his  allegiance 
or  obedience  to  the  laws  and  constitution 


of  the  country.     And  he  would  tell  the 
noble  Lord,  that  if  he  believed  there  were 
any  grounds  for  the  allegation  on  which 
this  measure  was  based,  namely,  that  it 
was  an  interference  with  the  Queen's  pre- 
rogative, and  an  interference  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the   country — if  he  believed 
that  there  was  any  assumption  of  territo- 
rial authority,  or  any  insult  to  the  Sove- 
reign or  the  Protestant   subjects  of  the 
country — he  would  concur  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  bringing  in  this  measure.     It  was 
because  he  did  not  believe  in  any  of  those 
assertions  that  he  was  induced  to  give  it 
his  opposition.     One  of  the  points  urged 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  had  been  answered  by  himself. 
He   began,    as   was   usually  his    course, 
mildly,  and  ended  his  address  rancorous- 
ly.     Now,  intention  was  the  essence  of  an 
insult,   and   if   no   intention   of  insulting 
existed,    there   could  be  no  insult.     The 
noble  Lord's  letter,  when  it  came  to  Ire- 
land, had  produced  much  irritation;  but  he 
admitted    that    the    explanation    of    the 
noble  Lord  was  frank,  bold,  and  manly; 
and  he  accepted  his  denial  that  there  was 
any  intention  to  insult  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics.    But  why  did  not  the   noble   Lord 
concede  to  others  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  offer  any  insult,  when  they  so  solemnly 
assured  him  of  it  ?     But  how  did  he  meet 
this  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  ?     By 
referring  to  his  conduct  in  1845-6,  when 
the  noble  Lord  actually  treated  with  ridi- 
cule the  very  proposition  he  was  now  seek- 
ing to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  House 
to.     According  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  course  of  policy  the  Go- 
vernment was  pursuing  must  have  led  the 
Court  of  Rome  to  believe  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  and   archbishops  would 
not  have  been  unacceptable;  and  how  then 
could  the  Court  of  Rome  have  meant  to 
insult  that  country,  when,  according  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  statement, 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  acceptable  to  this  coun- 
try ?     The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  had  stated  that  both  the  statute 
and  common  law  had  been  violated  by  the 
assumption  of  these   titles.     Now,    what 
was  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  in  his 
opening  speech,  when  he  was  anxious  to 
give  the  House  the  satisfaction  they  had* 
been  looking  for  ever  since  the  publication 
of  his  letter  ?     He  said  he  had  consulted 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  Generals,  and  both  these 
Gentlemen  "were  oi  oy^^^>  ^^^  ^1  ^^ 
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assumption  of  these  titles  the  statute  law 
was  not  violated.     They  said,  that  it  was 
no  invasion  of  any  privilege   exclusively 
vested  in  the  Sovereign,  and  therefore  no 
transgression  of   the  common  law.      In 
that  he  perfectly  agreed.      He  admitted 
that  an  invasion  of  these  privileges  would 
be   an  offence  at  common  law;  but  who 
would  venture  to  assert  that  the  creation 
of  a  bishopric  of  the  Established  Church, 
of   which  the  Queen  was  the  head — al- 
though  some   of  the   most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  ecclesiastics  had  ventured  to 
contest  that  proposition — who  would  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  that  was  an  offence  at 
common  law?     He   (Mr.  Keogh)   would 
assert  that  it  was  not.      In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  privilege  rested  exclu- 
sively with  the  Sovereign;  but  that  Act 
was  repealed.     The  5th  of  Victoria  gave 
power  to  the  Queen  to  establish  bishoprics 
in  the  colonies;  which,  if  the  power  was 
vested  in  her,  would  be  altogether  an  un- 
necessary piece  of  legislation.      That  was 
the  common  law.    He  reminded  the  House 
that  when  the   Emancipation    Act    was 
being  passed,  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Inglis)  proposed  a  clause,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  should  be  prohibited  from 
taking  the  titles  of  the  sees  of  the  Protes- 
tant bishops;  and  a  clause  was  also  pro- 
posed in  the  House  with  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops   being  excluded 
from  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Both 
these    propositions   were   rejected.      But 
then  it  was  said  that  there  was  an  assump- 
tion of  territorial  power  :  that  assertion 
had  been  bandied  about  at  every  public 
meeting  throughout  the  country.     What 
territorial  power  did  the  titles  to  these  sees 
confer  on  them  ?     Did  it  give  them   any 
I     jurisdiction  ?     Did  it  give  them  a  single 
farthing  of  revenue  ?      Or  did  it  entitle 
them  to  compel  even  a  Roman  Catholic  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  his  own  will  ?   He  re- 
membered reading  in  Sir  James  Macintosh's 
History  of  the  Meformation  in  England, 
in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  that 
it  was  nothing  but  a  spiritual  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  those  who  volutarily  sub- 
mitted to  it.     Was  it  anything  that  could 
be  defined  or  enforced?     No;  and  where, 
then,  was   the    assumption    of    territorial 
power?     The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  had  referred  to  the  briefs  appointing 
the  vicars-apostolic,  and  had  admitted  that 
he  found  them  word  for  word  the  same 
as   those  appointing  the  bishops.     What 
mystery,  then,  was  there  in  the  word  dio- 
eese,  that  did  not  exiat  in  the  word  district? 
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Where  was  the  territorial  assumption  in 
the  one  any  more  than  in  the  other?  In 
the  noble  Lord's  celebrated  letter,  which 
he  believed  the  noble  Lord's  best  friends 
would  wish  he  had  not  written,  he  said  that 
it  was  impossible  to  confound  the  recent 
measures  of  the  Pope  with  the  division  of 
Scotland  into  dioceses  by  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  noble  Lord  must  recollect 
that  the  first  anti-episcopal  Act  was  passed 
in  1669 — that  it  was  put  in  force  shortly 
afterwards;  but  the  crowning  Act  was 
passed  in  1707,  when  it  was  enacted  that 
not  only  was  Episcopacy  abolished,  but 
Presbyterian  ism  established  as  the  govern- 
ing religion.  Her  Majesty,  at  her  coro- 
nation, had  sworn  to  respect  the  statutes 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland;  and  it  was 
singular  that  since  the  late  terrible  Papal 
aggression,  the  Scotch  Episcopal  bishops 
had  addressed  the  Crown,  and  that  address 
had  been  most  graciously  received — re- 
ceived, he  supposed,  as  graciously  as  that 
other  address  of  twenty-eight  bishops  of 
the  Established  Church,  who,  appealing 
not  alone  to  the  Protestant  population  or 
the  Presbyterian  population,  but  to  the  So- 
vereign of  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
containing  inhabitants  of  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations— in  which  appeal  these  meek 
prelates, standing  up  for  religious  toleration, 
had  described  the  religion  of  10.000.000 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  200,000,000 
of  the  human  race,  as  a  tissue  of  blasphe- 
mous fables. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  was  understood  to 
dissent. 

Mr.  keogh  saw  the  noble  Lord  con- 
sulting with  the  Home  Secretary,  but  ho 
believed  the  fact  would  be  found  as 
he  had  stated.  He  could  give  the  very 
words. 

Sir  G.  GREY:  No  such  address  has 
been  presented  to  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  keogh  informed  the  House  that 
it  was  an  Address  to  the  Queen  from  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.  He  was 
surprised  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  the 
fact  in  the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  was  to  receive 
those  addresses.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
however,  could  not  escape  from  that.  But 
he  reminded  the  House,  further,  that  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  at 
a  former  period  of  their  history,  when 
their  ideas  on  this  subject  were  not  so  con- 
firmed, had  declined  to  receive  an  Address 
signed  **John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 
Why?  Because  it  was  contrary  to  the  pro- 
yisiona  of  the  Emancipation  Act.     But  he 
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received  an  Address  signed  by  tbe  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the 
Bishop  of  Argjle  and  the  Islands,  although 
that  was  contrary  to  the  statutes  and  con- 
stitution of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  oath  taken 
by  Her  Majesty  at  the  coronation,  to  re- 
spect the  statutes  of  the  realm  of  Scotland. 
He  was  not  there  to  complain  of  that — ^he 
did  not  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Clarendon — he  did  not  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Department,  because  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  would  be  unfit  for 
bis  high  position  if  he  did  not  hold  commu- 
nication with  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic communion.  But  he  complained  of 
this,  that  after  those  speeches  and  those 
letters  to  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  Co- 
lonial Governors,  which  had  led  all  parties 
at  home  and  abroad  to  believe  that  the 
appointment  of  bishops  would  be  accept- 
able, they  now  turned  round  and  said  they 
would  enact  a  penalty  for  assuming  those 
titles.  He  would  say  nothing  about  the 
letter  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  Archbishop 
Nicholson.  He  did  not  think  that  was  a 
letter  which  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward. It  was  manifestly  an  evasion  of  the 
courtesy  which  was  due  from  one  gentle- 
man to  another,  because  it  was  marked 
private,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  person 
into  whose  hands  it  fell,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  return  it  to  the  writer.  He 
would  make  no  comment  on  that  letter, 
but  he  felt  bound  to  comment  on  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  which  for  a  series  of 
years  had  led  the  Catholics  and  the  See  of 
Rome  to  believe  that  the  measure  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment. The  noble  Lord  had  told  the 
House  on  a  former  occasion  the  story  which 
had  been  often  referred  to,  that  it  was  not 
every  man  that  could  be  intrusted  with  a 
memory;  but  there  was  another  noble 
Lord  who  was  afflicted  with  an  unhappy 
memory.  The  noble  Lord  had  told  the 
House  that  he  had  not  given  his  consent 
to  this  measure,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
even  asked.  In  the  years  1844,  1845, 
and  1846,  when  the  noble  Lord  was  sitting 
on  the  opposition  benches,  he  had  stated 
that  he  thought  the  prohibition  to  use  the 
titles  of  those  sees  was  a  most  foolish  prohi- 
bition. That  was  in  the  year  1844.  In  the 
year  1845,  when  the  heat  of  battle  was 
stronger,  and  party  animosity  greater — 
when  the  Irish  Members  were  to  be  conci- 
liated, and  Catholic  Ireland  was  to  be 
brought  to  **  the  scratch;"  in  that  year, 


when  the  statesman  whose  loss  universal 
Europe  deplored  was  to  be  driven  from 
office,  the  noble  Lord  said  he  could  not  see 
any  good  grounds  for  such  a  restriction. 
What !  those  very  restrictions  which  he 
now,  in  1851,  seeks  to  re<impose  and  make 
more  stringent.  He  then  came  to  1846, 
when  he  made  the  pithy  observation  which 
might  be  said  to  conclude  the  question:  "  As 
to  preventing  persons  assuming  particular  ti- 
tles, nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  puerile 
than  to  keep  up  such  a  distinction."  Now 
he  asked  the  noble  Lord,  when  he  was 
thanked  for  what  he  had  recently  done, 
what  compunction  must  he  not  have  felt 
when  receiving  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ? 
The  noble  Lord  had  passed  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  public  life  in  distinguished  states- 
manship, and  an  honourable  career  in  the 
vindication  of  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
country  ;  while  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  from  the  first  hour 
of  his  entrance  into  public  life  down  to  the 
present  moment,  had  been,  as  he  was  often 
described,  the  consistent,  unswerving,  un- 
changeable supporter  of  intolerance  and — 
he  spoke  without  meaning  any  offence — of 
consistent  bigotry.  Was  not  this  an  ex- 
traordinary conjuncture  ?  He  would  say 
nothing  about  the  approval  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, because  everybody  knew  that  he  was 
the  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  !  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Synod 
of  Thurles  that  had  been  held  many  months 
ago,  was  there  one  word  about  it  in  the 
letter  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  There  was  a 
great  deal  about  Puseyites,  and  the  mum- 
meries of  superstition  and  auricular  con- 
fession ;  but  although  the  noble  Lord  took 
a  very  wide  circuit,  he  had  said  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Synod  of  Thurles.  So 
gross  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
must  have  been  as  fresh  then  as  it  was 
now.  But  now  he  would  tell  the  noble 
Lord,  that,  so  far  from  the  educated 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  country  being  dis- 
posed to  submit  unless  they  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  who  said  that  they  had  consulted 
him  on  the  subject — that,  so  far  from  these 
Catholics  being  prepared  to  submit  quietly 
to  everything  that  had  been  done  at  the 
Synod  of  Thurles,  so  far  as  it  had  trenched 
upon  civil  rights  and  opinions,  he  could  tell 
the  noble  Lord,  for  he  had  it  from  the  lips 
of  some  of  them,  ther^  ^«a  ^  xh^-^^tsw^^ 
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on  foot  to  declare  their  opinions  on  the 
subject — ^he  would  not  say  what  those 
opinions  were — when  they  were  stopped  in 
carrying  out  their  intentions  by  the  extra- 
ordinary course  of  the  noble  Lord  himself. 
Now  let  him  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure. Has  he  maturely  considered  what 
the  effect  of  his  proposition  will  be  in  re- 
spect to  Ireland  ?  He  was  not  going  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  he  had  con- 
sidered its  effect  as  regarded  public  opinion, 
although  there  was  a  time  when  public 
opinion  was  courted  by  him,  though  he 
might  now  be  disposed  to  disregard  it. 
Had  the  noble  Lord  considered  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  ?  Now 
he  (Mr.  Keogh)  believed — and  he  men- 
tioned his  apprehensions  to  hon.  Members 
around  him,  who  said  that  they  had  not 
taken  that  view  of  the  Bill  into  their  con- 
sideration before — he  believed  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  carried  his  Bill  into  law — a  Bill 
which  he  thought  was  prepared  without 
one  single  Roman  Catholic  being  consulted 
— that  as  far  as  it  regarded  Ireland  the 
effect  would  be,  to  put  a  stop  to  ecclesias- 
tical functions  in  that  country.  There  was 
an  eminent  Irish  prelate,  recently  in  Lon- 
don, who  was  present  during  some  of  the 
debates  that  had  taken  place  upon  this  sub- 
ject. This  distinguished  dignitary  had 
never  taken  any  part  in  the  political  agita- 
tion of  his  country,  nor  had  he  ever  as- 
sumed the  episcopal  title  against  which  the 
noble  Lord  directed  his  enactment.  This 
right  rev.  gentleman  had  carefully  listened 
to  all  the  details  of  the  proposition,  and  he 
has  declared,  first,  that  he  will  not  violate 
the  law,  and,  secondly,  that,  without 
violating  the  law,  he  cannot  exercise  his 
episcopal  functions  if  the  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  carried  out.  Has  the  noble  Lord 
weighed  well  this  fact  ?  He  has,  no  doubt, 
consulted  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
party,  while  he  dealt  a  heavy  blow  and 
great  discouragement  to  the  Puseyites. 
But  has  he  maturely  considered  the  effect 
that  his  measure  would  produce  in  Ireland  ? 
Was  he  prepared  to  raise  the  fell  spirit  of 
religious  hatred  which  had  almost  subsided 
in  Ireland  ?  Has  he  taken  counsel  with 
Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  for  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  ?  He  (Mr. 
Keogh)  hoped  that  no  prelate  would  be 
induced  to  disobey  the  law.  But  if  one 
dared  to  do  so — has  the  noble  Lord  con- 
sulted the  Attorney  General  upon  the  step 
of  framing  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the 
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ecclesiastics  of  6,000,000  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  ?  Will  he  be  prepared  to  send  a 
Protestant  attorney  general  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  solicitor  general  to  conduct  such 
a  prosecution  against  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  ?  We  have  had  quite 
enough  of  laws  upon  the  Statute-book 
which  have  not  only  never  been  enforced, 
but  which  were  never  intended  to  be  en- 
forced. He  did  not,  of  course,  wish  to 
incite  the  Government  to  criminal  prose- 
cutions. On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  much  wiser  for  them  to  refrain 
from  such  proceedings.  Of  the  obsolete 
laws  in  the  Statute-book  he  was  not  ask- 
ing the  Government  to  revive  any  of  them. 
But  he  asked  them  not  to  encumber  the 
Statute-book  with  any  further  laws,  how- 
ever maturely  and  advisedly  considered, 
which  were  not  intended  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. Was  the  noble  Lord  prepared  to 
place  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ire- 
land in  the  common  dock  as  felons  ?  He 
wished,  in  conclusion,  to  say  to  the  noble 
Lord,  while  at  the  same  time  he  reminded 
him  of  the  words  addressed  by  himself  to 
his  predecessor  in  office,  in  the  way  not  of 
intimidation  but  of  advice,  "  That  just  re- 
tribution would  overtake  a  man  who,  not 
appealing  to  sound  and  enlightened  public 
opinion,  laid  hold  of  some  popular  preju- 
dices or  mistaken  notion  in  order  to  ground 
his  power  upon  for  deluding  and  misleading 
the  people." 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  considered  the  case 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
made  for  excluding  Ireland  altogether  from 
the  Bill  was  unanswerable.  The  Irish 
Church  was  able  to  protect  itself.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Meath,  when  speaking 
on  this  question  the  other  evening,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  of  1813  —  which  contained  the 
veto  —  did  not  receive  the  Royal  as- 
sent. By  whom  was  that  Bill  recom- 
mended ?  By  the  Pope.  He  held  in  his 
hand  an  extract  from  the  current  history 
of  the  period,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
although  there  was  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  were 
in  favour  of  the  view  expressed  by  the  Court 
of  Rome,  first  the  laity,  and  then  the 
clergy,  unanimously  passed  resolutions  de- 
claring that  the  document  from  Rome  was 
non-mandatory,  and  not  entitled  to  their 
obedience  and  respect.  So  strong  was  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  the  bishops  also  met  and  unanimously 
voted  that  the  Papal  rescript  was  not  man- 
datory nor  obligatory  on  their  obedience. 
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What  was  the  consequence?     No  sooner 
did  the  Court  of  Rome  receive  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  unanimous  and  patriotic  dis- 
obedience of  the  clergy  and  laitj  of  Ire- 
land, than  the  Cardinals  met  too,  and  un- 
animously came  to  the  resolution  that  in 
no  way  would  they  for  a  temporal  advantage 
insist  upon  the  measure.      That  was  the 
way  the  Court  of  Rome  was  met  when  it 
attempted  to  dictate  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  in  1813.     Since  that  period 
no  similar  attempt  had  been  made  by  that 
Court  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  object  of  the  present  Bill  being  to  re- 
dress a  grievance  which  had  occurred  in 
England,   he  could  not  understand  upon 
what  principle  clauses  had  been  introduced 
applying  to  Ireland.    He  had  now  only  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
enabled  by  canon  law  to  resist  any  attempt 
of  the  character  of  the  late  letters-apostolic 
by  which  a  self-elective  hierarchy  was  created 
in  England.     The  Irish  clergy  were  em- 
powered by  their  present  constitution  to  do 
everything  at  home  for  themselves,   and 
they  had  no  occasion  to  go  to  Rome,  ex- 
cept in  the  last  resort.     The  titles  which 
it  was  proposed  to  prohibit  by  this  Bill  as 
regarded  Ireland  were  titles  not  imposed 
by  a  foreign  Prince,  but  assumed  by  British 
subjects.    Why  should  not  British  subjects 
in  Ireland  be  allowed  to  assume  titles  of 
the  same  character  which  were  allowed  to 
be  assumed  with  impunity  by  British  sub- 
jects in   Scotland  ?     The  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  would  still 
be  allowed  to  style  themselves  bishops  of 
their  respective  sees,  without  permission  of 
the  Crown;  and  why  ?     Because  the  titles 
were   not  imposed   by  a  foreign   Prince. 
The  titles  which  tho  Irish  Prelates  bore, 
and  which  they  meant  to  bear,  whether 
this  Bill  passed  into  a  law  or  not,  were 
titles  which  they  assumed,  and  were  not 
imposed  by  the  Pope.     These  titles  they 
enjoyed  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick.    It  was  by  prescription 
that  these  titles  were  obtained.     But  that 
was  not  the  case  with  the  new  English  hier- 
archy.    Now  this  obvious  distinction  was 
entirely   lost   sight    of    in    the   proposed 
Bill.      In   England,    not  only  sees  were 
created,   but  titles  were   imposed,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  those   who  wished  to 
obey  the  Pope  to  decline  the  assumption  of 
them.    If  the  Bill  was  to  deal  with  titles  at 
all,  it  should  be  confined  to  England.    But, 
in  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  was  foolish  to 
deal  with  titles  at  all;  and  yet,  in  the  second 


place,  if  they  dealt  with  them  they  should 
confine  the  Bill  to  England  alone,  because 
the  letters-apostolic    related  to   England 
exclusively.     It  was,  nevertheless,  but  on 
quite  other  grounds,  his  deliberate  opinion, 
from  the  nature  and  character  of  those  let- 
ters, that  the  act  was  one  of  foreign  ag- 
gression ;   although  he  did  not  consider 
that  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  was  a 
legitimate   consequence  of  their  Address 
in   answer  to    the   Royal    Speech.      He 
maintained   that   they   ought   not   to   in- 
terfere with  the  liberty  of  every  man  in 
this  country  —  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
courts  of  justice  and  the  departments  of 
State  refusing  their  recognition — to  as- 
sume what  titles  he  pleased.      Suppose 
some  one  were  to  assume  a  pseudo  title  of 
nobility,  would  he  be  prosecuted  for  it  ? 
Not  if  he  alleged  he  had  any  right  what- 
ever to  it,  because  no  court  of  justice  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  establishing 
his  title  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  en- 
tertaining a  prosecution.     He  might  men- 
tion the  cases  of  the  Earls  of  Newburgh 
and    Stirling,    which    were    decidedly    in 
point.      To    attempt    to    interfere    with 
titles  assumed  by  Romish  bishops  in  Eng- 
land, would,  he  contended,  be  useless  to 
repress  the  real  evil — to  do  so  in  Ireland 
would  be  mischievous  and  oppressive.  The 
Government  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  territorial  titles  were  essential  to  hier- 
archical  and  synodal  action.      To  forbid 
the  assumption  of  territorial  titles,  would 
not   prevent    the    bishops    from    dealing 
with    the    temporalities   of    the   Church. 
By  a  clause  in  the  Pope's  brief,  which 
seemed  to  have  escaped  notice,  the  pow- 
ers of  vicars-apostolic  were  continued  to 
the  new  bishops,  and,  as  vicars-apostolio, 
they  would  be  able  to  enjoy  that  power 
and  liberty  of  action  which  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  new  constitution  to  confer 
upon  them.     The  Bill  was  therefore  de- 
fective in  this  respect.     It  was  defective 
in  another  point,  because  it  dealt  only  with 
the  case  of  future   temporalities.     It  no 
way  touched  the  actual  difficulty  which  he 
had    suggested    on    a    former    occasion, 
namely,  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  any 
court  of  law  or  equity,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Relief  Acts,  to  refuse  the 
assistance  of  the  Queen*s  writs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  letters-apostolic  of 
the  Pope,   to    the   prejudice   of  existing 
trusts?     For    the    sake   of  the    illustra- 
tion, he  would  mention  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  Church  in  England  —  as  foreign 
a  Church  as  that  of  Bome.     K^^  ^% 
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property  of  the  Scotch  Church  was  go- 
verned by  the  temporal  law  of  the  land 
acting  in  aid  of  the  private  law  of  that 
Church,  as  altered  or  amended  from  time 
to  time  by  its  General  Assembly.  At  one 
time  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  law 
recognising  the  independence  of  the  branch 
of  the  Scotch  Church  existing  in  England. 
Now,  it  happened  that  when  the  disruption 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  took  place  a  few 
years  ago,  the  synod  and  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  England 
adopted  resolutions  expressive  of  sympathy 
with  the  Free  Church  party.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  consequently  excommunicated 
them,  and  rescinded  the  Act  by  which 
the  independence  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian body  was  guaranteed.  The  con- 
sequence had  been  that  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  three  recent  cases,  apparently 
against  the  private  opinion  of  the  Judges, 
had  been  obliged,  such  was  the  infirmity 
of  our  legislation  on  such  subjects,  to  give 
effect  to  the  excommunication,  and  to  eject 
every  minister  and  trustee  who  happened 
to  entertain  those  speculative  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
How  much  stronger,  then,  would  be  the 
case  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  its  English  branch  ?  In  a 
case  like  the  present  it  was  not  unim- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was,  as  yet, 
only  a  contemplated  hierarchy.  No  hier- 
archy was  established  in  this  country,  be- 
cause none  could  be  established  without 
the  previous  establishment  of  the  canon 
law,  and,  as  the  canon  law  did  not  exist 
in  England,  therefore  the  priests  of  Bever- 
ley who  had  remonstrated  with  the  Car- 
dinal were  justified  in  supposing  that  no 
hierarchy  had  as  yet  been  established. 
The  thing  which  they  apprehended  was  the 
establishment  in  this  country  by  the  Court 
of  Rome  of  what  might  fairly  enough  be 
called  an  autocracy  ;  and  in  noticing  this 
part  of  the  subject  he  might  observe,  that 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  brief  enabling 
the  bishops  to  prevent  the  priests  from 
having  the  benefits  of  the  canon  law. 
[The  hon.  and  learned  Member  here  read 
the  petition  of  the  clergy  of  Beverley.] 
That  the  general  clause  of  abrogation 
contained  in  the  brief  was  a  matter  of 
form,  he  begged  leave  altogether  to  deny. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  in  a  certain  sense 
a  matter  of  form,  but  it  was  also  a  matter 
of  substance,  in  its  nature  very  material 
and  important.  [Mr.  Anstey  here  read 
a  brief  of  Gregory  XVI.  to   the   Indian 
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Catholics,  in  illustration.]     He  most  say 
that,  if  it  had  devolved  on  him  to  prepare 
a  measure  on  this  subject,  or  if  he  were 
then  to  say  what  sort  of  Bill  he  should  be 
prepared  to  support,  he  could  have  no  he- 
sitation in  declaring  it  to  be  not  sach  as 
this,  but  rather  one  which  would  not  be 
penal,  or  interfere  with  any  class  of  Her 
Majesty's    subjects.      But   because  there 
was  danger  to  the  temporal  rights  of  the 
Catholics  of  this  country  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Rome — ^because  there 
did  not  appear  to  him  the  least  ground  for 
apprehending  that  that  danger  was  ima- 
ginary— he  should  certainly  be  prepared, 
although  opposed  to  this  Bill,  to  support 
such  restrictions  as  would  go  far  to  render 
that  danger  a  remote   one.      He   should 
likewise  be  disposed  to  support  measures 
for  vesting  in  lay  persons  alone  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  our  charities,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  its  being  possible  for  the  Court 
of  Rome  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the 
administration    of  those    temporalities   in 
this  country.     But  his  chief  objection  to 
the  present  Bill  was,  that  it,  for  the  first 
time,  treated  the  Irish  and  English  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  as  though  in  their  con- 
dition they  were  not  as  dissimilar  as  it  was 
possible   for  two   Churches  to  be.     The 
Irish  titles  are  not  illegal,  unless  by  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829.    But  the  Eng- 
lish titles,  as  Dr.  Twiss  has  given   good 
reasons  for  supposing,  are  otherwise  ille- 
gal; the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  being  not  the  only  portion  of 
English  law  which  rendered  them  illegal. 
Before  the  first  Relief  Acts,  the  existence 
itself  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  or  arch- 
bishops, whether  in  England  or  Ireland, 
was  illegal,  and  it  was  not  the  mere  as- 
sumption of  titles  that  constituted  the  ille- 
gality.    The  Relief  Acts  of  1791  took  the 
then  existing  hierarchies,  with  their  titles 
— that  is  to  say,  the  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops of  Ireland,  and  the  vicars-apostolic 
of  England — and  legalised  both,  and  se- 
cured  both   against  foreign   or  domestic 
encroachment.     In  some  respects,  the  Act 
of  1829  had  impaired  the  value  of  that 
concession ;  but  still  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  for  example,  had  a 
perfect  right  to  the  title  which  he  bore. 
With  regard  to  the  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, he  thought  himself  justified  in  say- 
ing that  they  desired  to  see  Parliament 
legislating,  not,  certainly,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  but,  in  one 
sense,  in  a  stronger,  though  in  a  different 
way.     As  respected  himself,  he  could  not 
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eonclude  D?ithout  noticing  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  hecn  hlaroed  for  the 
distinction  which  he  had  taken  hetween 
the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
Rome — a  distinction  which  ho  conceived 
to  he  real,  and  which  he  thought  was  suf- 
ficiently intelligible  to  all.  He  had  been 
taunted,  too,  with  having  accepted  a  de- 
coration from  that  Court.  He  could  only 
say,  that  it  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1847,  when  Pius  IX.  was  zealously  work- 
ing out  his  reforms  in  Church  and  State ; 
and  the  immediate  object  of  the  distinction 
was,  to  signify  the  Fapal  approbation  of 
his  (Mr.  Anstey*s)  endeavours  to  put  an 
end  to  the  maladministration  of  the  Catholic 
endowments  of  this  country,  by  a  Chari- 
table Trusts'  Bill.  And  now  he  should 
state  in  a  few  words  the  course  which, 
practically,  he  meant  to  pursue.  He  should 
move  the  omission  of  every  clause  in  the 
Bill  relating  to  Ireland,  but  he  should  also 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  amend  the 
Bill  in  another  sense,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  English  Roman  Catholics,  their  liber- 
ties, properties,  and  rights.  In  conclusion, 
he  felt  bound  also  to  say,  that,  though  he 
opposed  the  Bill,  he  did  not  participate  in 
the  denunciations  which  had  been  levelled 
against  the  noble  Lord  for  deserting  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
he  had  always  maintained,  and  to  which 
he  had  heard  no  reason  for  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  his  attachment. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion  of  following  the  last  speaker  through 
the  course  of  observations  which  he  had 
addressed  to  the  House,  and  he  should 
perhaps  not  that  day  have  addressed  the 
House  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  challenge 
which  was  put  forth  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlisle.  The  accuracy  of  the  charge 
he  denied,  and  would  again  refer  to  it; 
but,  for  the  present,  he  wished  to  remind 
hon.  Members  that  they  must  have  fore- 
seen that  such  a  measure  as  this  would  be 
brought  under  their  consideration  when 
they  themselves  had  addressed  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  the  subject,  and  had  promised  that 
they  would  devote  to  it  their  attention. 
The  question  was,  should  they,  or  should 
they  not,  then  proceed  to  consider  as  a 
question  for  decision,  whether  they  would 
adopt  a  measure  which  they  had  already 
pledged  themselves  to  carry  out  ?  Surely 
it  was  not  the  way  for  them  to  carry  out 
that  promise  thus  to  enter  into  the  mere 
details  of  the  Bill,  and  that,  too,  of  a  Bill 
not  yet  before  them.  On  the  whole,  then, 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  aa 
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speedily  as  possible  to  close  the  debate  for 
the  present,  and  without  further  delay  to 
let  the  noble  Lord  lay  his  Bill  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.     He  had  not  any  fear 
of  the  charge  of  "bigotry,"  which  had 
been  preferred  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member   for  Athlone   against  the   other 
Members  of  that  House ;  and  he  would 
avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  thank 
the  noble  Lord  for  the  frank  and  straight- 
forward letter  that  he  had  written,  as  well 
as  for  the  bold  and  manly  tone  of  that 
speech  with  which  he  had  introduced  the 
measure  to  the  notice  of  the  House.     If 
the  noble  Lord  found  himself  in  any  dif- 
ficulties out  of  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Spooner) 
should  still  call  on  him  to  stand  by  the 
speech  he  had  made,  and  the  letter  he  had 
written.     Finally,  if  the  noble  Lord  were 
unfairly  pressed,  he  should  recommend  him 
to  throw  himself  on  the  Protestant  feeling 
of  the  people  of  this  great  country,  who 
would  not  allow  their  Queen  to  be  insulted, 
and  their  own  principles  to  be  outraged. 
In  the  course  of  the   present  discussion 
some  fault  had  been  found  with  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  Addresses  presented 
to  the  Queen;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to 
remind  the  House  that  that  language  was 
derived  from  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 
And  now,  as  to  the  challenge  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle, 
who  had  stated  that  the  great  meeting  at  Bir- 
mingham against  the  Papal  aggression  was 
a  failure,  the  hon.  Member  had  come  to  an 
erroneous  conclusion  when  he  supposed  that 
the  large  and  populous  town  of  Birmingham 
was  not  in  favour  of  some  measure  to  put 
down  the  Papal  aggression.    That  meeting 
was  not  a  failure.    There  was  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  —  there  was  great  confu- 
sion at  it.     He  would  make  no  further  re- 
mark about  it  than  that.     An  amendment, 
to  the  effect  that  no  legislation  was  neces- 
sary, had  been  moved,  and  it  had  been  ne- 
gatived by  a  very  large  majority;  and,  that 
having  been  done, .  a  great  many  persons 
supposing  the  business  of  the   day  thus 
concluded  left  the  meeting,  so  that,  when 
the  original  resolution  was  proposed,  the 
mayor  declared  that  it  had  not  been  car- 
ried ;  but  many  doubted  that  the  mayor 
had  come  to  a  right  conclusion  on   the 
point.     Never  was  there   a  question   on 
which  there  was  so  much  of  what  might  be 
called  all-but-unanimity    as    against    the 
Papal  aggression,  and  the  determination  to 
meet  it  and  put  it  down.     The  noble  Lord 
had  well  begun  the  work  wKiK^k  bi^  ^^bd^ 
undertaken*  wA  \l  ^«j^  Vi  \i^  \kft\fe\  *^^ 
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he  would  go  on  in  the  same  path.  If  he 
did  so  he  might  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
people  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  trusted  that  the  nohle  Lord 
would  excuse  him,  if  he  said  that  the  ex- 
planation which  he  gave  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
second  explanation  given  hy  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General,  had  fallen  consi- 
derably short  of  the  expectations  entertained 
by  the  public.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
when  the  Bill  came  before  the  House  it 
would  exceed  such  explanations  as  far  as 
they  fell  short  of  the  noble  Lord's  letter 
and  speech.  Again,  he  would  advise  the 
noble  Lord,  if  he  encountered  any  difficulty, 
to  throw  himself  on  the  country.  In  con- 
elusion,  the  hon.  Member  callcKl  upon  the 
noble  Lord  to  maintain  the  constitution  in 
all  the  fulness  of  its  Protestant  character ; 
that  constitution  which  was  the  best  se- 
curity for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  the  abandonment  of  which 
might  justly  make  us  fear  the  withdrawal 
of  those  blessings  which,  through  the 
mercy  of  Almighty  God,  the  nation  has  so 
long  enjoyed. 

Mr.  a.  J.   B.  HOPE  said,  that  the 
views  which  he  had  expressed  a  few  nights 
since  upon  this  subject  had  not  been  al- 
tered.   He  did  not  wonder,  under  the  very 
trying  circumstances  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  placed,  that  they  should  have 
brought  forward   a  measure  which  they 
believed  adapted  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
the  time;  but  he  was  surprised  at  the  wor- 
rying,  vexatious,   yet  totally  inoperative 
details  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Bill.     That  astonishment  was  not  dimin- 
ished when   he   saw  his  honourable  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
Oxford,  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  supporting  that  measure.     Had  he 
been  a  visitor  to  that  House,  one  of  those 
persons  for  whose  accommodation  the  gal- 
leries were  provided — had  ho  been  one  of 
those  individuals  who  were  not  recognised, 
and  yet  were  accommodated,  like  the  Ro- 
man Catbolic  bishops  of  Ireland,  and  had 
he  listened  to  that  speech,  and  asked  any 
one  who  it  was  that  had  just  spoken,  and 
that  person  had  told  him  that  it  was  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  he 
(Mr.  Hope)  should  not  have  believed  him, 
and  he  should  have  said,  *'  You  mean  the 
hon.   Member  for  the  University  of    Ox- 
ford;" and  no  assurance  on  his  part  would 
have  satisfied  him  that  he  had  made  this 
slight  mistake  in  the  persons  of  the  Mem- 
ben.     He  bad  liBtened  attentiyely  to  the 
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debate,  and  had  heard  many  reasons  al- 
leged with  clearness,  ability,  and  sincerity 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  for  repressive  legislation   against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  not  one  argu- 
ment in   favour  of    the   Bill  before   the 
House.     Indeed,  every  argument  seemed 
to  him  to  lay  down  that  the  evils  to  be  ap- 
prehended   from    Roman   Catholics  were 
evils  to  be  apprehended  from  their  system. 
They  had   heard   of  the  great  spiritual 
power  ecclesiastics    maintained  over  the 
laity,  and  there  was  a  necessity,  it  was 
said,  of  putting  the  laity  in  their  just  po- 
sition— a  necessity,  in  short,  of  guarding 
against  priestly  tyranny.     How  was  it  in- 
tended, then,  to  put  the  laity  in  their  just 
position,  and  to  give  the  laity  the  protec- 
tion which  they  demanded   as  citizens  ? 
Was  it  the  legislation  which  would  com- 
pel clergymen  to   act    in  the   dark  ?  — 
compel  the  synodical  action  to  be  clandes- 
tine ? — compel  bulls  and  edicts  to  be  smug- 
gled  in,  instead  of  being  published  and 
subjected   to  the   scrutiny  of  the   public 
press  ?     Nothing  would  so  much  tend  to 
produce  such  tyranny.    If  anything  would 
tend  to  perpetuate  such  tyranny,  it  would 
be  legislation  such  as  this.     Does  any  man 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  its  energy  and  perse- 
verance, for  one  instant  suppose  that  this, 
or  any  other  measure,  would  at  all  tend  to 
check  its  career?     The  synod  might  not 
be  held  in  Westminster,  under  the  Gothic 
roof  of  one  of  the  churches  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  built;  but  would  it  not 
be  held  in  some  private  room  adjacent  to 
the  church  ?     The  edicts  would   not  go 
forth  signed  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.     But  they  could  not  violate 
the  penny  post.     They  could  not  prevent 
printed  or  lithographed  copies  being  sent 
round,  cither  by  the  penny  post,  or  any 
other  means,  and  being  received  by  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended,   nor  could 
they  prevent  them  taking  effect  with  those 
with  whom   they  were   destined   to  take 
effect.     The  arguments  of  the  Member  for 
Oxford  and  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  might  be  very  germane  to  a  Bill 
to  compel  Roman  Catholics  to  disbelieve 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope;  but  for  any 
other  object  they  were  simply  inoperative. 
They  did  not  meet  the  evil  which  they 
alleged  to  exist,  but  they  did  tend  to  ag- 
gravate the  risks  and  dangers  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  might  run  from  this 
assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  and  which  it  was  convenient  for  the 
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noble  Lord  to  bring  forward  as  his  alleged 
reason  for  this  Bill.     The  noble  Lord  had 
claimed   to  mediate,   as   Minister  of  the 
Crown,   in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  be- 
tween the  different  members  of  a  religious 
denomination  not  established.     This  was 
surely  a  new  function  of  Goyemment.  The 
noble  Lord  was  not  now  his  own  master. 
Litera  scripta  manet.    The  cacoethes  scri- 
hendi  had  been  his  bane.     The  noble  Lord 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.    Like  the  man  in  the  novel  by  an 
eminent  authoress  whose  death  he  saw  re- 
corded in  the  papers  a  few  days  ago,  he 
could  no  longer  control  his  own  creation. 
Like  the  foolish  necromancer,  he  raised  a 
spirit,  but  knew  no  charm  wherewith  to 
lay  it.     He  must  do  something.     The  law 
officers  of  the  Grown  had  reported,  with 
reference  to  the  new  hierarchy,  that  the 
law  did  not  touch  them.    Had  he  not  upon 
that  unhappy  day  written  that  letter,  he 
would  not  now  be  compelled  to  take  his 
present  step.     But  the  mistake  placed  the 
Minister  in  the  position  in  which  he  now 
was.     The  thing  which  the  Catholic  hie- 
rarchy wanted  in  England  was,  position. 
That  position  they  would,  under  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  have  to  make  for 
themselres.      But  the  noble   Lord  had, 
with   an   unwilling    generosity,   made    it 
for  them.     He  might  hare  ignored  their 
existence,  and  let  them  wear  away  with 
neglect;    but  by  this  tedious,  vexatious, 
and  inoperative  persecution,  he  had,  with 
very  little  damage  and  detriment  to  them- 
selves,   put    them   on   the    enviable    pe- 
destal of  easy  martyrs  and  quiet  heroes. 
The  noble  Lord  was  very  eloquent  about 
the  insult  to  himself  and  the  Government 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  him  by  this 
aggression,  and  that  complaint  was  forced 
upon  him  by  the  course  which  the  agitation 
took.      However,  there  was  one  view  of 
the   question   which   he  (Mr.  Hope)  was 
very  much  astonished  had  not  been  more 
taken,  to  which  he  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.     A  few  years  ago  a  Bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  by  the  present 
Government  to  restore  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the   Court  of  Rome.      That 
Bill  originally  styled  the  Pope  under  his 
highest  spiritual  designation.    ^It  called 
him  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  on  the  part  of 
our    Government    recognised    him    by  a 
purely  spiritual  title.     Subsequently  that 
title  was   struck  out  of  the  Bill,  and  it 
passed  merely   as   a  measure  to  restore 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  temporal 
SoTereign  of  the  Roman  States;  in  wliioh 


position,   as  temporal   Sovereign  of   the 
Roman  States,  he  had  no  more  to  with  the 
establishment  of  the  hierarchy  than  had 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.     The  Bill 
was  then  to  restore  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  temporal  Sovereign.     Would  not, 
then,  a  man  of  common  sense — whether  a 
member    of  the   Church   of  England,   a 
Presbyterian,  or  a  member  of  any  other 
religious  denomination — suppose  that  the 
Bill  was  then  impliedly  without  reference 
to  spiritual  matters,  and  that  in  matters 
attaching  to    his    position   as    Sovereign 
Pontiff,  and  not  as  a  temporal  Sovereign 
of  the  Roman  States,  the  British  Govern- 
ment neither  inquired  with  respect  to  him, 
nor  desired  to  have  any  official  communica- 
tion with  that  Pontiff?     The  Pope  very 
naturally  acted  up   to  the  character  ac- 
corded to  him.     He  unofficially  showed  to 
Lord  Minto,  the  unofficial  diplomatist,  a 
paper  lying  on  the  table,  which  he  said 
concerned  England.     The  interview  with 
the  Pope  was  unofficial — the  display  of 
the  document  was  unofficial ;  and  very  un- 
official indeed  was  the  manner  in  which 
that  noble  Lord  received  it.     The  noble 
Lord  informed  the  House  that  the  Bill  was 
merely  the  retrograde  step  of  a  man  who 
stepped  back  in  order  to  assume  a  defen- 
sive position  against  a  blow  struck  at  him; 
but  he  contended  that  it  was  the  retro- 
grade step  of  a  man  who  intended  to  re- 
turn the  blow,  while  the  party  whom  he 
intended  to  hit  slipped  away  from  under 
him,  and  laughed  at  the  clumsy  manoeuvre. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  had  said, 
that  the  Government  was  like  one  of  those 
establishments  which  were  formed  without 
capital.      Every  thing  went  on  smoothly 
and  fairly  for  a  time — there  was  a  brilliant 
plate  glass  front  to  the  shop,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  goods;  there  were  genteel 
young  men  attending  behind  the  counter, 
and  the  master  shopman  was  as  brisk  and 
pert   as  possible.      But   such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  go  on.     From  where  is 
the  money  to  be  supplied  ?     Money  must 
be  had.     Money  is  borrowed — money  is 
borrowed  at  40  per  cent.     The  noble  Lord 
has  borrowed  money  at  40  per  cent  from 
the  Jews.     Had  they  not  seen  the  noble 
Lord,  year  after  year,  rise  up,  and  heard 
him  denounce  the  atrocious  bigotry  whioh 
has  heaped  privileges  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland  because  they  were  many, 
and  imposed  restrictive  impositions  on  the 
Jews  because  they  were  few  ?     Money  has 
been    borrowed  at  4Q  ^t  ^«QlV- \v  V^^ 
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per  cent;  and  then  it  is  borrowed  at  any 
Bum  or  rate  of  interest  for  which  it  can  be 
obtained.  At  last  comes  selling  off  at  cost 
price  nt  a  ruinous  sacrifice;  the  large  pla- 
cards are  up;  then  the  shop  windows  are 
closed;  then  the  sponging-housc,  and  Mr. 
Commissioner  Phillips'  lecture.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  mean  to  blame  the 
Government  for  the  inoperative  character 
of  the  measure.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  sunk  his  own  consistency 
to  pay  importunate  creditors.  Good  money 
could  not  be  procured  without  toil  or  blood- 
shod;  and  so  the  noble  Lord,  having  his 
cofifers  filled  with  fairy  money  that  would 
vanish  away  before  the  touch,  paid  his 
creditors  with  it,  not  caring  that  it  would 
turn  to  withered  leaves  before  it  was  put 
into  their  pockets,  and  not  caring  under 
the  present  emergency  for  their  just  in- 
dignation. He  (Mr.  Hope),  as  a  lover  of 
social  order,  did  not  mind  this;  all  he 
cared  for  was  that  bloodshed  was  avoided. 
He  pitied  the  noble  Lord  as  little  as  he 
respected  him;  and  he  left  him  to  settle 
the  account,  which  would  be  a  very  long 
and  difficult  one,  between  the  numerous 
classes  of  creditors  who  were  about  him — 
between  his  old  friends  and  his  new  friends 
— ^between  his  old  enemies  and  his  new 
enemies — between  the  ancient  principles 
of  liberalism  which  he  had  for  so  many 
years  supported,  solemnly  renounced,  and 
those  assumed  to  meet  the  temporary 
emergency  of  a  letter  written  with  all  the 
haste  of  an  angry  temper. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  would  never  be 
party  to  any  quarrel  with  either  English 
or  Irish  Catholics;  but  he  must  maintain 
there  had  been  an  aggression  from  a 
foreign  quarter.  The  way  not  to  see  an 
aggression,  was  to  look  for  it  in  the  wrong 
place;  but  if  looked  for  in  the  right,  there 
was  plenty  of  it  here.  When  the  French 
General  had  brought  back  the  Pope  to 
Rome  over  the  bodies  of  his  subjects,  a 
message  was  sent  to  this  country,  in 
which  might  be  traced  the  memory  of 
Waterloo,  and  which,  with  an  amiable 
consistency  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  States  between  whom 
friendly  relations  existed,  began  with  an 
allusion  to  the  sovereign  who  was  exiled  in 
the  very  year  alluded  to  in  the  Letter-Apos- 
tolic. He  did  not  know  whether  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  aware  that  a  representative  of 
that  family  was  at  present  living  in  Ame- 
rica. He  very  often  corresponds  with  me. 
[I/Oud  laughter,]  I  have  a  notion  he  cor- 
reaponda  with  moat  if  embers  of  this  House, 
-4fr.  A.  J,  J3,  Hope 


and  he  holds  out  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional debt  as  the  inducement  to  join  him. 
Ho  (Colonel  Thompson)  had,  during  last 
Session,  given  his  communications  to 
two  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment; so  he  hoped  he  should  not 
be  charged  with  misprision  of  treason. 
About  the  time  of  the  Three  Days  of  July 
in  Paris,  the  individual  in  question  wanted 
to  challenge  a  respected  Member  of  that 
House  (Dr.  Bowring),  and  he  believed  was 
making  friendly  inquiries  after  himself, 
for  having  printed  the  words  **  the  obsolete 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts."  He  consequent- 
ly believed  in  the  existence  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual; and  there  could  be  no  doubt  tho 
French  General  would  have  sent  him  to  our 
shores  instead  of  a  Cardinal,  if  he  had 
thought  there  was  any  use  in  it.  Then 
again,  if  the  Pope  had  chosen  for  tho 
dignity  of  Cardinal  a  member  of  some 
aristocratic  English  family,  such  as  those 
of  which  they  saw  with  so  much  pleasure, 
the  representatives  upon  these  benches, 
the  case  would  have  been  different  ; 
but  instead  of  that,  he  had  selected 
an  individual  Spanish -bom,  or  at  all 
events  Spanish-bred,  as  if  on  pui-pose 
to  terrify  timid  Protestants  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  the  programme  of  the  last 
Auto-da-Fe  in  his  pocket.  Such  things 
were  nothing  if  they  were  not  aggressive. 
He  believed,  too,  he  could  improve  the 
reading  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell) ;  for,  from  what  he  had  been  able 
to  collect,  though  he  had  not  been  able  with 
his  eyes  to  see  the  original  print,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  organ  of  the  French  Legiti- 
mists, the  Univers,  had  been,  not  that  the 
time  had  come  for  restoring  Catholicity  in 
England,  but  that  the  time  had  come  for 
putting  down  Protestantism  by  force  of 
arras.  He  had  heard  during  this  debate 
eight  distinct  allusions  to  a  body  with  whom 
he  had  hereditary  connexions  which  he 
was  never  desirous  to  conceal.  The  House 
was  told  that  the  Weslcyan  Methodists 
divided  the  country  into  districts.  No 
doubt  they  did;  and  there  was  more  than 
that,  which  he  could  only  suppose  was  left 
unmentioned,  on  account  of  the  inference 
which  it  was  felt  would  be  derived.  They 
had  societies,  and  districts,  and  doubtless 
superintendents  too,  in  France;  and  when 
he  was  at  Boulogne,  he  asked  the  English 
Consul  how  tlie  Methodists  conducted 
themselves.  The  Consul  replied,  **  The 
Methodists  are  the  best  subjects  I  have" — 
hon.  Members  knew  how  Consuls  were  in 
the  habit  of  talkmg  about  their  subjects  ; 
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— "  the  other  sects  are  always  quarrelling 
with  somebody,  and  the  Methodists  never 
quarrel  with  anybody.**  If  the  Catholics 
had  conducted  themselres  in  the  same  way, 
they  might  have  done  anything  they  could 
reasonably  have  desired,  without  anybody 
crossing  the  street  to  hinder  them.  But 
suppose  the  Methodists  had  sent  a  Super- 
intendent and  a  Circular  to  France,  and 
had  beg^m  by  declaring,  that  within  the 
memory  of  man  the  king  of  England 
used  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and  had 
further  referred  to  the  days  of  Agincourt 
and  Cressy  for  confirmation  that  France 
had  been,  and  therefore  always  would  be, 
a  dependency  of  England — would  not  they 
have  done  precisely  what  the  Pope  had 
been  moved  to  do  now,  and  with  a  like  re- 
sult? He  confessed  he  should  have  been 
glad  if  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  gone  further  than  he  had 
by  this  Bill.  What  were  we  to  do  if  the 
French  General  at  Rome,  or  the  Austrian 
General  at  Hamburgh,  should  move  the 
Pontiff  to  issue  a  bull  forbidding  Roman 
Catholics  to  enlist  in  the  army,  or  direct- 
ing them  to  leave  their  colours  ?  How 
was  such  a  bull  to  be  met  ?  Was  there 
any  provision  in  the  present  Bill  for  such 
a  contingency  ?  He  should  have  recog- 
nised more  foresight,  in  supplying  the  Acts 
of  the  5th  and  13th  of  Elizabeth  with  rea- 
sonable penalties,  such  as  he  had  no  doubt 
the  penalties  in  the  present  Bill  would  be. 
In  saying  this,  he  protested  against  such 
terms  as  "detestable  bigotry"  and  **  wretch- 
ed fanaticism**  being  applied  to  himself;  for 
any  who  knew  him  at  all,  knew  that  any 
title  he  ever  had  to  being  considered  as  a 
man  fit  to  sit  in  that  House,  commenced 
with  his  giving  his  best  assistance  to  ob- 
taining political  equality  for  our  Catholic 
fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  HUME  deeply  deplored,  that  senti- 
ments such  as  those  which  had  just  been 
addressed  to  the  House  should  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had  been  so 
long  distinguished  for  his  staunch  advo- 
cacy of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  his 
gallant  Friend  the  hon.  Member  for  Brad- 
ford. His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
declared  that  an  aggression  had  been  at- 
tempted on  the  dignity  of  Her  Majesty *s 
Crown;  but  he  had  not  attempted  to  ex- 
plain in  what  that  aggression  consisted. 
This  was  a  fatal  defect  in  his  speech.  He 
had  not,  nor  had  any  Member  who  had 
preceded  him  on  the  same  side,  attempted 
to  make  out  a  case  which  would  warrant 
that  House  in  applying  a  system  qf  penal 


legislation  to  the  Catholics  of  this  country, 
and  yet  he  had  recommended  them  to  carry 
out  certain  penalties  contained  in  old  sta- 
tutes, because  some  foreigners  had  done 
something  which  was  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  England.  Why 
should  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, who  constituted  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  united  kingdom,  be  sub- 
jected to  Bills  of  pains  and  penalties  be- 
cause some  few  individuals  had  been  fool- 
ish or  wicked  enough  to  assure  the  Pope 
that  England  was  ready  and  willing  to 
become  a  Catholic  country  ?  Disguise  it 
as  they  might — deny  it  as  they  might — 
the  Bill  under  discussion  was  the  initiative 
of  persecution.  He  had  hoped  to  see  the 
day  when  the  advancing  civilisation  of  the 
age  would  tear  fronf  the  Statute-book  the 
penal  enactments  against  Catholics  which 
still  lingered  there,  and  which  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  age  and  to  the  country.  But 
instead  of  witnessing  that  gratifying  spec- 
tacle, it  was  his  cruel  fortune  to  see  new 
measures  of  coercion  introduced  by  men 
whose  best  claim  to  distinction  was,  the 
opposition  they  had  given  in  bygone  years 
to  similar  enactments.  For  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  at  all  share  in  the  opinion,  that 
a  deliberate  indignity  had  been  intended 
by  the  Court  of  Rome  against  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  Crown;  but  he  thought  it  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  his  Holiness  might  have  been 
misled  by  the  over-zealous  representations 
of  some  of  those  distinguished  individuals 
— some  of  them  scions  of  noble  families — 
others  of  them  members  of  learned  univer- 
sities— who  had  recently  forsaken  the  Pro- 
testant principles  in  which  they  had  been 
bred,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  Pope 
and  Catholicism.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
these  representations  had  exercised  great 
influence;  and,  looking  to  the  character  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  he  could  easily  believe 
that  it  was  by  the  enthusiastic  representa- 
tions of  some  such  individuals  as  these, 
that  his  Holiness  had  been  induced  to  issue 
his  apostolic  letter.  There  were  plenty  of 
such  men  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
public  expense,  and  who  betrayed  instead  of 
leading  the  flocks  committed  to  their  spiri- 
tual charge.  An  hon.  Member  had  very 
properly  pointed  out  what  was  necessary  to 
be  done  before  the  Government  embarked 
in  the  course  they  proposed — that  the  law, 
as  affecting  Catholics  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  colonies,  should  be  made 
intelligible  to  them.  He  lamented — deeply 
lamented — the  injudicious  and  unstates- 
manlike  conduct  of  the  Ministry  u^on  thia 
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question;  but  he,  nevertheless,  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  the  House  had  per- 
mitted them  to  lay  their  Bill  at  once  upon 
the  table,  for  then  it  would  be  seen  what 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  really  were, 
and  its  opponents  would  not  have  to  argue 
in  the  dark,  as  they  were  now  arguing, 
having  nothing  to  guide  them  except  their 
general  aversion  to  an  oppressive  policy. 
The  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  shadowed 
forth  very  imperfectly  the  cause  of  this 
aggression.     The  noble  Lord  called  upon 
them  to  put  down  aggression,  but  had  not 
told  them  what  that  aggression  was;  and 
the  Bill  ought  to  be  upon  the  table  in  order 
that  they  might  be  better  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  what  the  Government  intended 
to  do;    for  the  speech  of  the   Attorney 
General   was   different  from  that  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  could  not  reconcile  the 
two,  or  infer  otherwise  from  the  latter  than 
that  the  Bill  when  laid  upon   the   table 
would  now  prove  different  from  the  mea- 
sure which  the  noble  Lord  would  have  in 
the  first  instance  proposed,  had  he  brought 
in  his  Bill  on  Friday  night;  and  there  was 
no  knowing  what  still  more  objectionable 
alterations  might  be  introduced,  if,  by  the 
further  protraction  of  the  debate,  the  Go- 
vernment were  to  be  allowed  further  time 
to  brood  over  their  measure.    On  principle, 
he  had  all  his  life  resisted  religious  perse- 
cution.    He  would  resist  it  till  his  death; 
but  he  could  wish  that  the  Bill  were  placed 
at  once  on  the  table,  that  they  might  know 
what  it  was  like,  and  that  they  might  no 
longer  be  kept  in  this  extraordinary  mess. 
Another  objection  to  the  intolerant  legisla- 
tion which  the  Ministry  were  now  attempt- 
ing was,  that  it  would  outrage  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  people;    for,  in    Ireland,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  prejudice 
against  such  legislation  was  at  least  as 
strong  as  the  prejudice  in  its  favour  in  this 
country.      Surely  it   would   not   be  con- 
tended by  any  man  of  candour  and  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Government  were  pursuing 
a  judicious  course  in  following  the  man- 
dates of  a  bigoted  faction  in  this  country, 
and  thus  offering  a  wanton  insult  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.     He  had  hoped  to  live 
to  see  the  day,  when  the  last  remnant  of 
intolerance  would  have  been  consigned  to 
ignominious  rejection,  and  when  the  spirit 
of    rational   freedom   would    pervade    all 
classes  of  the  community;  but  the  sorrow 
and  humiliation  wore  reserved  to  him  of 
seeing  new  restrictions  contrived,  even  by 
those  who  had  distingubhed  themselves  as 
th«  ehampions  of  liberty.     The  anxiety  for 
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the  reduction  of  taxation  was  of  general 
prevalence  throughout  the  country;  but 
the  opponents  of  excessive  taxation  ought 
in  consistency  to  oppose  the  present  mea- 
sure, because  it  would  throw  a  firebrand 
into  Ireland,  and  render  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  large  military  expendi- 
ture in  that  country.  He  remembered 
the  time  when  8,000  troops  were  suf- 
ficient for  all  Ireland  ;  but  there  were 
now  45,000,  and  45,000  more  would  be 
required  if  the  present  Bill  were  passed. 
Why  was  it  that  Ireland  was  the  most 
wretched  country  in  the  world?  Simply 
because  of  the  religious  rancour  which  had 
existed  there  for  centuries,  and  because 
the  people  had  been  victimised  by  penal 
statutes  on  doctrinal  matters.  The  Pro- 
testant Church  Establishment  had  been 
for  years  the  great  bone  of  contention 
there;  but  instead  of  remedying  that  great 
grievance,  the  Ministry  were  engaged  in 
a  new  effort  to  spread  dissension  through 
the  land.  The  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  went  out  of  ofBce 
with  Earl  Grey  in  1807  on  the  "No- 
Popery**  cry;  and  now  he  had  engaged  in 
setting  the  country  by  the  ears  through 
the  means  of  that  same  infamous  cry. 
The  noble  Lord  talked  about  the  Pope's 
aggression,  but  why  did  he  not  busy  him- 
self to  put  his  own  Church  in  order  ?  It 
would  have  better  suited  his  office  and  his 
reputation  instead  of  persecuting  the 
Queen's  Catholic  subjects,  to  have  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  of  his  own  Church,  and  to  ascer- 
tain who  those  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment were  who  lured  on  their  flocks  to  the 
verge  of  Catholicism,  and  then  left  them. 
It  was  his  conviction  that  the  strange 
events  which  they  had  recently  witnessed, 
would  never  have  occurred  if  the  mon- 
strous abuses  in  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  Establishment  had  been  corrected 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  if  sinecures 
had  been  abolished,  and  if  measures  had 
been  taken  to  make  the  clergy  do  their 
diitj  to  their  flocks.  When  they  allowed 
the  principles  of  Popery  to  be  taught  in 
our  Universities,  without  any  attempt  to 
put  them  down,  would  it  be  right  for  the 
noble  Lord  now  to  introduce  this  measure? 
The  fact  was,  that  the  noble  Lord  dis- 
trusted his  own  principles.  Could  any 
man  have  any  fear  for  Protestantism,  when 
we  had  such  an  establishment  of  bishops, 
deans,  and  other  functionaries,  who  were 
paid  to  instruct  the  people  of  this  country 
in  their  religious  duties  ?     He  (Mr.  Hume) 
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had  no  fear  of  tlie  Catholic  priesthood. 
If  they  excited  any  fear  it  was  hecause 
they  were  assiduous  in  their  duty;  hut  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  like  all 
other  monopolists,  were  careless,  and  they 
had  let  the  wolf  get  into  their  flocks.  It 
was  impossihle  for  him,  as  an  honest  man, 
to  say  that  he  had  any  fear  of  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood  when  we  had  so  many 
hishops  and  clergy  of  the  Estahlished 
Church,  and  all  the  Dissenters,  who  are 
aiding  the  Estahlished  Church  against 
the  unpaid  Catholic  priesthood.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  course  which  the  nohle 
Lord  had  taken.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  wanted 
free  trade  in  religion.  He  said  that  the 
nohle  Lord  and  the  speakers  at  puhlic 
meetings  were  fearful  of  their  own  tenets. 
He  said  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
Church  of  E inland  in  order,  would  he 
to  enact  some  such  law  as  he  proposed  in 
1837,  putting  an  end  to  all  sinecures  in 
the  Church.  It  gave  him  great  pain  to 
see  a  measure  countenanced  which  was 
contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  legis- 
lation for  the  last  twenty-three  years, 
and  he  was  still  more  surprised  to  see 
it  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord — who, 
of  all  the  658  Members  of  the  House, 
he  should  have  thought  would  be  the 
last  man  to  propose  such  a  measure.  But 
so  determined  was  the  noble  Lord  in  car- 
rying this  Bill  against  the  feelings  of  the 
Catholics,  that  he  said  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  his  financial  statement,  or  with 
the  general  business  of  the  country,  until 
this  measure  was  passed.  This  almost 
amounted  to  an  act  of  insanity  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  said,  until 
this  debate  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  HUME  :  He  now  understood  that 
the  noble  Lord  only  wished  this  debate 
to  close  before  he  proceeded  with  other 
business,  and,  therefore,  he  should  not 
further  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
He  wished  to  see  it  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  He  must,  however,  tell  the  no- 
ble Lord  that  he  ought  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  such  men  as  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
had  led  their  followers  to  the  very  brink 
of  Romanism,  to  remain  in  the  Church. 
They  said  that  they  were  justified  in  what 
they  were  doing  by  the  rubric ;  but  let 
the  noble  Lord  reform  the  rubric,  and 
take  from  Mr.  Bennett,  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him,  that  plea.  If  the  noble 
Lord  would  do  so,  that  measure  should 
have  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  support.  It  was 
not  the  Pope  who  was  to  be  blamed,  but 


those  persons  who  having  left  the  Church 
of  England,  had  misrepresented  the  state 
of  feeling  in  this  country  to  the  Pope. 
Entertaining  these  opinions,  and  as  the 
measure  of  the  noble  Lord  did  not  point 
out  any  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he 
had  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  regretted  that  it  had 
been  introduced.  He  must  call  upon  the 
noble  Lord  to  "cry  back,"  for  they  were 
now  in  a  sad  state,  and  if  he  proceeded 
in  his  present  course,  the  only  result 
would  be,  that  they  would  find  themselves 
involved  in  further  difficulties. 

ACr.  OSWALD,  on  first  rising,  was  met 
by  calls  for  **  division,"  but  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  Sir,  I  do  not  often  rise  in  this  House 
to  express  my  opinions,  and  I  trust  the 
House  will  bear  with  me  in  doing  so  now. 
I  will  compress  as  much  as  possible  what 
I  have  to  say.  It  has  been  stated  that 
there  is  an  unanimous  feeling  throughout 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  this  measure 
of  the  Pope's.  Now,  I  represent  the 
county  of  Ayr,  the  largest  agricultural 
constituency  in  Scotland,  and  once  the 
stronghold  of  the  Covenanters,  and  yet 
there  has  not  been  any  meeting  of  that 
county  on  this  subject,  nor  has  there  been, 
so  far  as  I  know,  a  syllable  uttered  to  en- 
courage the  noble  Lord  in  this  crusade 
against  the  religious  liberties  of  one-third 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
country  in  Europe  so  much  opposed  to  the 
claims  of  the  Papacy  ;  but  the  noble  Lord 
will,  I  believe,  look  in  vain  to  Scotland  for 
support.  The  people  of  Scotland  are  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  they 
believe  that  they  have  other  weapons  than 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  combat  that  Church. 
Three  Monarchs  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
tried  to  force  on  Scotland,  by  the  temporal 
sword,  their  religious  opinions.  One  sword 
there  was — it  is  hacked  and  rusty  now — 
that  sword,  I  grieve  to  say  (for  I  am  an 
Episcopalian),  was  Episcopacy;  but  it  broke 
in  the  kingly  hands  that  wielded  it.  Spi- 
ritual powers  must  be  met  by  spiritual 
weapons  ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  the  act  of 
the  Pope  is  a  purely  spiritual  act.  For 
how  can  you  say  that  an  act,  clothed  with 
no  legal  sanction,  deriving  its  authority 
from  nothing,  saving  the  willing  consent 
of  those  who  bow  before  the  Papal  throne, 
is  anything  but  a  spiritual  act?  I  have 
heard  distinctions  made  by  able  lawyers 
between  what  is  ecclesiastical  and  what  is 
spiritual;  but  to  lawyers,  and  to  special 
pleaders,  will  I  leave  those  nice  logical 
distinctions.    I,  Sir,  am  t)^  ^tol^ViTCiVcv^^TA 
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I  have  not  forgotten,  if  other  persons  have, 
what  took  place  in  1843,  in  that  country: 
One  morning  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  met ;  a  letter 
from  the  Throne  in  answer  to  a  humble 
address  was  read,  and  one  by  one,  150 
members  of  that  Assembly  withdrew  ;  and 
a  nobler  spectacle  Christendom  never  saw. 
300  other  ministers  of  parishes  joined 
them  ;  and,  on  the  instant,  they  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  They  did  not  divide  Scotland 
into  new  ecclesiastical  districts,  but  they 
took  the  districts  of  Scotland  as  they  then 
existed — thej^  took  the  synods — they  tqpk 
the  presbyteries — they  took  the  parishes 
— and  in  600  out  of  900  parishes  in  Scot- 
land they  built  a  church  and  a  manse, 
they  placed  a  minister,  and  instituted  a 
kirk-session.  English  Members  may  not 
know  what  that  means,  but  it  is  a  court 
having  full  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  every 
individual  in  the  parish.  They  said  to 
those  whom  they  had  left,  you  may  keep 
your  miserable  manses  and  your  wretched 
stipends,  but  you  are  no  longer  a  Church 
of  Christ,  traitors  as  you  are  to  Christ's 
kingdom  and  his  crown.  These  words  are 
not  mine ;  they  are  those  of  the  Free 
Church — this  Church  met  in  General  As- 
sembly. It  has  presented  many  times 
addresses  to  the  Throne.  I  myself  saw 
their  moderator  and  their  most  distin- 
guished ministers,  in  full  Geneva  canon- 
icals, when  I  was  in  attendance  on  Her 
Majesty  at  Her  Palace  of  Dalkeith,  pass 
into  the  presence  of  Royalty.  I  have  my- 
self presented  to  this  House  innumerable 
addresses  from  moderators  of  presbyteries, 
from  kirk-sessions,  from  ministers  and 
members  of  this  Free  Church ;  and  now, 
will  any  one  say  that  the  Pope  has  exer- 
cised one  with  more  spiritual  power  than 
the  Free  Church  has  done  —  will  any 
Scotch  Member  rise  in  his  place  and  say 
80  ?  If  there  be  difference  or  distinction, 
I  doubt  not  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  at  War  will  clear  up  the  matter; 
but,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  see  any  differ- 
ence. You  may  tell  me  that  the  Pope  is 
a  foreign  Prince.  I  answer,  that  is  an 
accident.  It  is  not  as  a  foreign  Prince,  it 
is  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  he  has  done  this.  The  Pope 
may  be,  some  day,  a  British  subject  re- 
siding in  a  small  house  in  Golden-square. 
I  pass  now  to  another  matter ;  the  Bill 
which  is  to  be  brought  in  will  either  pre- 
vent the  synodical  action  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  it  will  not.    The  noble 
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Lord  has  said  nothing  on  this  subject;  but 
the  Attorney  General  has  said  that  it  will ; 
and  I  presume  he  knows  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  which  he  has  drawn.  Are  you 
going  to  prevent  the  synodical  action  of 
the  Free  Church  ?  Is  there  one  tittle  of 
fairness  in  doing  the  one,  while  you  refrain 
from  doing  the  other  ?  But  suppose  that 
it  does  not  prevent  this  synodical  action, 
your  Bill,  then,  is  one  about  empty  names. 
Is  it  possible.  Sir,  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  has  roused,  not 
Great  Britain,  but  England,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  to  prevent  Cardinal  Wiseman 
from  signing  himself  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster ?  Are  you  going,  with  a  mean- 
ness totally  unparalleled,  to  prevent  the 
assumption  of  these  empty  titles,  by  cut- 
ting off^,  in  their  charitable  course,  the 
bequests  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ?  if 
this,  indeed,  is  all  you  are  going  to  do,  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  will  snap  his  fingers 
in  your  face.  Is  it  for  this  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  has  aban- 
doned, I  doubt  not  from  the  purest  mo- 
tives, every  principle  with  regard  to  reli- 
gious liberty  which  he  ever  professed  ?  If 
that  be  so,  I  think  that  the  noble  Lord, 
having  received,  for  his  tergiversation,  and 
the  complete  abandonment  of  his  early 
principles,  the  thanks  which  I  have  heard 
tendered  to  him  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
thanks  have  been  endorsed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spoouer), 
had  better  take  the  advice  he  so  naively 
gave  the  Cardinal,  and  walk  away.  There 
are  plenty  of  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  quite  able  to  fill  the  places  of  tho 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  more 
than  one,  fully  able  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord  better  than  he. 
I  was  glad,  last  night,  to  hear  the  speech 
of  my  hon.  Friend,  Mr.  Disraeli — that  able 
and  consummate  speech.  I  take  that 
speech  as  an  iodication  that  the  divisions 
on  this  side  of  the  House  are  not  to  last 
for  ever ;  and  I  believe  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  never  have  taken  the  steps  he 
has  done,  had  he  not  thought  that  Gentle- 
men on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
were  irretrievably  divided.  But,  to  return 
to  the  question,  there  is  one  topic  which 
has  been  much  invoked  on  this  question — 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  We  in  this 
House  have  all  sworn  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  ;  and,  no  doubt,  we  know  what 
we  meant  when  we  took  that  oath.  But, 
in  Scotland,  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
as  interpreted  by  the  noble  Lord,  is  highly 
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UDpopular.  The  remembrance  of  it  is  con- 
nected with  200  years  of  civil  strife  and 
intestine  i-evolution.  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
and  Charles  II.,  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  as  the  noble 
Lord  understands  it,  and  they  put  it  in 
force  with  no  sparing  hand.  The  Free 
Church  and  the  Dissenters  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  save  in 
things  temporal.  They  left  their  manses, 
their  glebes,  and  their  stipends,  because 
they  would  not  submit  to  what  they  con- 
ceived an  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  power,  and  because 
they  claimed  for  themselves  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  independent  of  it.  I,  for 
my  part,  shall  be  excessively  surprised,  if 
one  of  the  noble  Lord's  colleagues,  whom 
I  see  opposite,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  at  War,  is  prepared,  after  having 
received  the  fullest  liberty  for  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  religion,  to  put  a  single 
fetter  on  that  of  others.  If,  as  I  trust, 
this  be  not  the  case,  he  must  oppose  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  as  interpreted  by 
the  noble  Lord — a  supremacy  which,  so 
interpreted,  enslaves  his  own  Church,  and 
seems  to  be  prepared  to  persecute  every 
other.  I  shall  certainly  be  excessively 
siu'prised  should  I  find  him  join  in  the 
ridiculous  attempt  to  put  down  this  ag- 
gression, as  it  has  been  called,  by  perse- 
cution. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
so  far  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  that  if  the  House  are  disposed 
to  close  this  debate,  and  to  allow  this  Bill 
to  be  brought  in,  I  will  address  a  few 
words  to  the  House  with  respect  to  what 
has  passed  during  the  debate.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  asked  me,  I  can  only  re- 
peat to  him  again,  that  according  to  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  it  is  not  usual  to 
erect  ecclesiastical  sees  in  any  territory 
without  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign. 
That  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  and  I 
have  not  heard  it  contradicted  by  any  per- 
son who  has  opposed  this  Bill ;  but,  sec- 
ondly, it  was  quite  clear,  from  all  the  in- 
quiries we  made,  that  there  is  no  Sovereign 
in  Europe  who  would  submit  to  the  crea- 
tion of  bishoprics  in  his  territory  unless 
his  consent  had  been  previously  taken. 
And  then,  I  say,  that  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Pope  in  this  respect  is  contrary  to 
the  well-known  public  law  of  Europe,  and 
that  it  could  not  have  been  done  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  country.  So  with  re- 
spect to  the  arguments  that  have  been  used 


against  any  measure  whatever  upon  this 
subject,  after  what  has  been  said  by  other 
speakers;  after  the  able  arguments  which 
have  been  addressed  to  the  House,  I  should 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  further  into 
the  question;  but  there  has  been  an  argu- 
ment raised,  particularly  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire,  and  enforced  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Athlone, 
with  respect  to  the  former  conduct  of  the 
Government  on  this  subject.  Now,  that 
argument  was  directed  to  two  points.  The 
one  is  to  the  excuse  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Rome;  because  it  is  said 
that  it  had  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
measure  would  be  consented  to.  The 
other  is,  as  an  argument  against  the  con- 
sistency of  the  Government,  and  especially 
my  own  consistency,  on  this  subject.  Now, 
Sir,  with  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  beg  to 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
after  all  I  have  said  in  1844  and  1845 — 
that  after  anything  that  may  have  passed 
at  Rome  during  the  Earl  of  Minto's  mis- 
sion there,  that  some  three  months  after 
the  Earl  of  Minto  had  left  Rome,  I  declared 
in  this  House  that  I  had  not  given  my  con- 
sent, nor  should  I  give  my  consent,  to  the 
erection  of  sees  or  dioceses  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  whatever  misapprehension  may 
have  been  entertained  at  any  previous 
time,  this  declaration,  which  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  this  country,  and  which  must  have  been 
well  known  soon  afterwards  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Rome,  who  were  advised  from  this 
country — that  declaration  must  have  pre- 
cluded any  belief  on  their  part  that  the 
English  Government  would  be  a  consenting 
party,  or  had  been  a  consenting  party,  to 
this  arrangement.  Therefore,  I  think  all 
that  has  been  originally  said  has  been 
confirmed,  and  that  this  measure  was 
done  in  opposition  to  the  Government 
of  this  country ;  that  it  was  done  in 
opposition  to  the  Crown  of  this  country  ; 
and  that  its  effect  would  be,  and  that 
it  is  intended  to  be,  to  erect  sees  with 
powers  of  government,  not  certainly  in 
Edinburgh  or  in  Ayrshire,  but  in  West- 
minster and  Middlesex.  The  people  of 
Westminster  and  Middlesex,  therefore,  na- 
turally thought  that  nobody  ought  to  go- 
vern these  English  territories  but  the  per- 
son who  was  the  lawful  Sovereign  of  these 
realms.  And  besides,  it  has  been  stated, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo,  who  is  a 
great  opponent  of  this  measure,  admitted, 
that  the  effect  of  it  was  not  only  to  erect 
those  bishoprics  and  archbUko^ncci^  but  tA 
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shopric  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishopric 
of  London,  as  they  have  heretofore  existed. 
If  that  were  the  case  and  that  were  the 
pretension  and  assumption,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how,  in  what  has  been  done, 
there  can  be  nothing  in  the  case — nothing 
insulting,  nothing  interfering  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  and  the  independence 
of  the  nation.  But  the  next  point  is,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Athlone, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
who  took  a  similar  line  in  this  respect,  say 
that  it  is  totally  inconsistent  on  my  part  to 
propose  this  measure  after  the  declarations 
I  had  made  in  former  years.  Now,  Sir,  I 
am  not  about  to  say  that  those  declarations, 
amounting  to  this,  that  I  thought  it  was 
puerile  and  childish  to  prevent  the  assump- 
tion of  titles  held  by  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
are  consistent  with  those  opinions  that  I 
am  now  advocating.  But,  Sir,  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  saying  this,  that  whatever 
might  have  been  my  confidence  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics;  whatever  might  have  been 
my  confidence  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Pope,  that  I  have  found,  since  that 
time,  that  that  confidence  was  misplaced, 
and  that  I  have  thought  it  better  clearly 
and  plainly  to  avow  that  I  was  mistaken  in 
my  opinions.  Circumstances  have  con- 
vinced me  that  I  trusted  too  much  to  the 
forbearance  and  to  the  respect  due  to  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country,  and  that,  there- 
fore, seeing  that  confidence  was  misplaced, 
I  must  take  measures  in  accordance  with 
the  events  that  have  since  occurred.  Well, 
Sir,  then  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Athlone  says,  that  the  reason  of  this  in- 
consistency is,  that  these  opinions  were 
fiven  out  of  office,  and  that  in  office  in 
848,  having  no  wish  further  to  consult 
and  conciliate  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  I 
came  to  a  different  conclusion.  Sir,  it  docs 
so  happen  that  in  1846,  after  I  came  into 
office,  in  moving  the  Religious  Opinions 
Bill,  I  stated  then,  what  I  should  not 
certainly  be  prepared  to  state  now,  that 
I  thought  the  admission  of  any  bulls  into 
this  country  might  be  permitted ;  for  I 
did  not  think  that  any  bulls  could  be  intro- 
duced which  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
rights  of  the  English  Crown,  or  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  would  obey  them  if  intro- 
duced. But  I  did  think,  that  from  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sits  in  this  House  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  takes  the  Roman 
CathoYic  oath,  I  am  entitled  to  a  little  more 
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indulgence,  and  a  little  more  credit,  as  to 
the  motives  by  which  I  have  been  actuated 
with  respect  to  the  privileges  of  Roman 
Catholics.  For  it  did  so  happen,  that  for 
the  fourteen  years  that  I, sat  in  this  House, 
that  whenever  I  did  give  a  vote,  it  was 
given  for  the  admission  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  seats  in  this  House;  and  I  have  felt 
that  I  did  so  at  the  expense  of  confidence 
and  popularity  that  I  might  have  obtained. 
I  did  so  against  the  opinions  of  the  Prince 
then  on  the  Throne.  I  did  so  against  the 
opinions,  as  I  believe,  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  did  so, 
following  a  man  worthy  of  immortal  ho- 
nour, following  Henry  Grattan,  when  the 
name  of  Henry  Grattan  betokened  great 
eloquence  and  great  public  services.  In 
that  course  of  conduct  I  went  on  until,  in 
1829,  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  into  the 
House  a  Bill  for  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  this  House;  and  on  the  second 
reading  of  that  Bill  he  said,  with  a  candour 
and  manliness  which  did  him  the  highest 
honour,  that  the  measure  was  due  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  Exertions  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Plun- 
kett,  and  to  the  exertions  of  those  who 
then  sat  opposite  to  him,  by  whom  that 
measure  had  been  carried,  and  by  whom 
his  opposition  had  been  defeated.  Sir,  I 
was  one  of  those  who  then  sat  opposite  to 
him,  and  who  have  been  constantly  in  fa- 
vour of  these  Roman  Catholics.  But,  Sir, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introduced  an  Act  for  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth,  I  well  recollect  that  there 
was  a  great  popular  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  were  hardly  any  of  us  who 
then  sat  upon  the  Opposition  benches  who 
did  not  receive  many  letters  from  our  con- 
stituents, saying  that  our  seats  would  be 
imperilled,  and  that  we  never  should  be  re- 
elected by  our  constituents  if  we  voted  in 
favour  of  that  Bill.  Sir,  the  greater  part 
of  us,  with  very  few  exceptions,  supported 
that  Bill,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  the 
means  of  carrying  that  Bill  through  this 
House.  I  will  not  go  on  at  this  time  with 
other  instances;  but  I  think  my  conduct 
during  the  course  of  my  public  life  has 
been  such  that  it  is  not  becoming  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  rise  in  this  House,  and  to  say 
that  what  was  said  in  1844  and  in  1845 
was  merely  done  to  conciliate  popular  opin- 
ion. I  wish  as  much  as  possible  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  have  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  and  of  politi- 
cal and  of  civil  liberty.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  ever  be  induced  to  introduce  a  mea- 


Mr.  FAGAN,  amidst  loud  cries  of 
**  Divide  !"  moved  the  adjourmnent  of  the 
dehate. 

Mr.  lawless  seconded  the  MotioD, 
and  continued  speaking  for  a  few  minutes, 
amid  loud  cries  for  a  division — 

When  it  heing  Six  of  the  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till  To- 
morrow, without  putting  the  Question. 
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sure  by  which  they  would  he  prohibited 
from  having  entirely  their  own  mode  of 
worshipping  according  to  their  own  belief, 
or  by  which  they  would  be  prevented,  in 
consequence  of  that  belief,  from  obtaining 
any  of  the  honours  of  the  State.  But 
when  this  is  done,  I  will  not  be  frightened 
by  the  word  persecution,  from  asserting  the 
due  authority  of  the  Crown  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sovereign.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  submit  to  this,  which,  I 
must  again  repeat,  is  an  insult  to  this  coun- 
try. I  think,  at  all  events,  we  should  have 
a  Parliamentary  declaration,  which  shall 
free  us  from  the  stigma  and  the  shame  of 
having  submitted  to  have  our  country  so 
parcelled  out,  as  if  it  was  a  conquered  or  a 
submissive  country.  I  believe  that  we  may 
do  BO  without  infringing  in  the  least  de- 
gree upon  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  I  am  sure,  that  if  in  the 
discussion  of  this  Bill  it  can  be  shown  in 
any  way  that  that  religious  liberty  is  in- 
fringed upon,  I  shall  be  ready  to  discuss 
these  objections,  and  to  remove  any  words 
by  which  the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics shall  be  interfered  with.  But  as  has 
been  said  by  a  noble  Lord — if  the  Holy  See 
— as  I  am  desired  to  call  it — had  been 
pleased  to  propose  to  erect  bishoprics,  and 
to  make  bishops  over  the  Catholics  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome;  if 
the  spiritual  authority  had  been  confined 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  the  authority 
of  the  Free  Church  has  been  to  those  be- 
longing to  that  Church ;  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
have  had  reason  to  complain.  But  we  do 
complain  when,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  documents,  and  according  to  the  known 
laws  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
pretension  is  asserted  that  all  baptised 
persons  should  submit  to  the  foreign  do- 
minion of  Rome.  I  will  not  intrude  fur- 
ther on  the  time  of  the  House.  I  do  trust 
we  shall  be  allowed  to  introduce  this  Bill; 
in  the  further  stages  of  it  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  it,  and  if  I  cannot  pre- 
tend that  my  course  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  declarations  I  made  in  1844  and 
1844,  I  have  this  strong  ground,  that  new 
and  unexpected  circumstances  have  arisen ; 
and  that  in  order  to  meet  new  aggression 
new  means  of  defence  are  called  for. 

Mr.  MOORE  explained,  that  he  did  not 
say  that  the  Pope  had  the  right  to  alter  or 
abolish  the  bishoprics  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England;  he  merely  asserted 
that  the  Pope  had  a  right  to  alter  or  abo- 
lish Roman  Catholic  episcopates. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  13.  1851. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — I*  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  Improvement ;  County  Courts 
Extension  (No.  2). 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  laid  on  the  table  a 
Bill  for  further  improving  the  Administra- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  Bill  was  almost  the  same 
with  that  which  he  introduced  last  Session, 
and  which  had  the  approbation  not  only  of 
the  law  Lords,  but  of  several  other  noble 
Lords  who  took  an  interest  in  it,  among 
whom  might  be  particularly  mentioned  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  to  whom  the  country 
was  exceedingly  indebted  for  his  devotion 
to  his  duties  as  a  magistrate,  and  his  as- 
sistance in  the  administration  of  justice. 
That  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  unanimously,  but  late  in  the  Session 
it  was  dropped  in  the  other  House.  The 
Bill  now  presented  would  deal  with  the 
existing  enactment  relative  to  a  conviction 
for  misdemeanour  where  the  accused  was 
acquitted  of  felony — a  subject  which  had 
recently  attracted  public  attention.  This 
object  had  been  supposed  to  be  attained 
by  a  law  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Her 
present  Majesty's  reign;  but  the  clause  of 
the  statute  in  question  which  bore  upon  the 
subject  was  so  infelicitously  wordea  as  to 
have  occasioned  much  doubt,  and  brought, 
he  was  afraid,  discredit  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  No  part,  however,  of  this 
discredit  was  properly  chargeable  upon  the 
Judges — it  lay  entirely  at  the  door  of  Par- 
liament. Upon  a  case  decided  yesterday, 
of  fourteen  Judges  who  were  present,  six 
(of  whom  he  himself  was  one)  voted  one 
way,  and  eight  the  other.  After  this  de- 
cision, he  was  bound  to  believe  the  opinion 
he  had  himself  expressed  erroneous,  and 
to  bow  to  that  of  his  learned  brethren; 
but  unfortunately  tb^y  Wvi  ^qtitcl  \3ka  xviSa 
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by  which  he  could  be  governed.  He  pro- 
posed to  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  the 
Act  to  which  he  alluded,  and  to  define  the 
law  by  the  present  Bill  in  such  terms  as 
should  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  After  the 
Bill  should  have  been  read  a  second  time, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  refer  it  to  a  Select 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  law  Lords 
and  any  other  Lords  who  might  wish  to 
give  their  attendance. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  exceedingly 
glad  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
should  have  made  application  to  the  House 
to  have  the  law  settled  by  this  Bill,  of 
which  he  hoped  the  operation  would  be 
most  beneficial. 

Bill  read  1«. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  February  13, 1851. 

MiNCTss.]    PuBuc  Bills. — 1*  Compound  House- 
holders ;  Hops. 

SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  RAILWAY 
EXTENSION  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  that  this  Bill 
be  read  a  Second  Time, 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  that 
Bill  was  one  of  so  novel  and  unprecedented 
a  character,  that  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  not  a  Bill  for  granting  cer- 
tain powers  to  a  railway  company  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  for 
conferring  those  powers  on  four  individuals 
who  were  to  be  allowed  to  add  indefinitely 
to  their  numbers.  He  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  then  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  measure,  but  he  should  ob- 
serve that  it  contained  many  provisions 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  a  highly- 
objectionable  character.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  caused  a  communica- 
tion to  be  made  that  morning  to  the  agents 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  he  had 
let  them  know  that  he  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  recommend  them  to  postpone  its 
second  reading  for  a  limited  period,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  do  so,  he  should  pro- 
bably deem  it  his  duty  to  advise  the 
House  to  reject  the  measure.  The  agents 
had  told  him  that  it  would  cause  the 
greatest  inconvenience  and  expense  to 
postpone  the  second  reading;  and  they 
assured  him  that,  if  he  would  ofifcr  no  op- 
position to  the  second  reading,  they  would 
not  consider  that  he  was  in  any  degree 


pledged  to  the  support  of  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  that  he  should  be  at  liberty 
to  oppose  that  as  well  as  the  details  in  the 
Committee.  He  had,  upon  that  under- 
standing, consented,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  the  Bill  passing  the  second 
reading;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
bound  to  state  to  the  House  what  was  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  to  point  out  to 
them  the  extreme  care  and  vigilance  with 
which  its  provisions  should  be  examined 
before  it  received  the  assent  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  concurred 
with  Mr.  Labouchere  that  the  Bill  was  oue 
which  should  be  assented  to  by  the  House 
with  the  greatest  caution.  He  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  its  provisions  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  them.  He  believed  that 
the  best  course  was  for  the  right  hon.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take 
the  Bill  into  consideration,  and  see  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  to  pass  the  Bill  in  any 
form  whatever,  and  with  what  alterations. 
If  the  Bill  remained  in  its  present  form, 
he  thought  the  House  would  find  it  its 
duty  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  that  a 
Railway  Board  of  a  very  opposite  character 
to  that  which  formerly  existed  should  be 
appointed  to  see  that  no  objectionable  pro- 
ceedings should  take  place.  If  the  Bill 
in  question  were  of  the  objectionable  char- 
acter referred  to,  he  thought  that  Mem- 
bers should  be  allowed  time  to  consider 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
its  second  reading  or  not. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  under 
the  system  adopted  when  the  Railway 
Board  was  in  existence,  breviatcs  stating 
the  nature  of  the  Bill  would  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  every  Member,  and  he  had 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  absence  of  that 
information  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

Mr.  SPOONER  thought  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  House  not 'to  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  that 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  and  the  land- 
owners, whose  property  it  was  proposed  to 
take,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
pense of  appearing  before  the  Committee. 
If  the  principle  of  the  Bill  were  so  bad,  it 
should  be  postponed.  He  moved  that  the 
second  reading  should  be  postponed  to  that 
day  week. 

Second  reading  postponed  to  Thursday 
next. 

THE  RIOT  IN  BARHAM  WORKHOUSE. 
Mr.  BANKES  said,  he  wished  to  put 
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some  questions  to  the  right  lion,  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  He  should  first  ask  him 
whether  the  accounts  which  had  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Morning  Herald,  relative  to 
the  Barham  union  workhouse,  were  cor- 
rect ?  It  was  stated  that  a  riot  had  oc- 
curred there,  occasioned  by  a  very  large 
number  of  ablebodied  labourers  having  been 
placed  in  that  House  in  coneequence  of  a 
want  of  employment — that  the  rioters  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  premises  for 
several  hours  on  Sunday  last — that  they 
had  committed  every  sort  of  depredation 
— and  that  the  military  had  been  called 
out  to  quell  the  riot.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  those  reports  were  well  founded; 
and  if  so,  what  was  the  number  of  the 
military  employed  on  the  occasion,  and 
when  the  account  of  the  transaction  had 
first  reached  the  Poor  Law  Board  or  the 
Home  Office  ? 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  that,  in  reply  to  the 
questions  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire, he  begged  to  state  that  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  on  Sunday  evening  last 
there  had  been  a  riotous  disturbance  in  the 
Barham  union  workhouse,  which  was  situ- 
ated at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Ipswich.  The  hon.  Member  wished  him 
to  state  whether  any  of  the  paupers  in  the 
house  had  been  ablebodied  labourers  com- 
pelled to  enter  it  from  a  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  in  answer  to  that  question  he 
had  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  for  what 
reason  they  had  been  placed  there.  All 
he  knew  was,  that  the  guardians  had  ad- 
mitted the  inmates  as  destitute  persons, 
and  that  a  number  of  them  were  able- 
bodied.  It  was  also  true  that  those  per- 
sons, having  commenced  the  riot  at  about 
seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  premises  for 
several  hours — he  believed  for  five  hours; 
that  some  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
building,  and  ^Jiat  very  considerable  dam- 
age had  been  done  to  the  furniture, 
windows,  window  frames,  and  floors.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member 
whether  the  military  had  been  called  in  to 
quell  the  riot,  he  (Mr.  Baines)  had  to  state 
that  they  had  been,  although  he  did  not 
know  exactly  the  number  of  the  military 
who  had  been  present.  They  had  re- 
mained on  the  premises  for  a  period  of 
about  five  hours;  but  he  understood  that 
they  had  not  at  any  time  been  actively 
engaged  in  quelling  the  riot.  With  respect 
to  the  period  at  which  the  account  of  the 


transaction  had  reached  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  he  had  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  his  attention  had  first  been 
drawn  to  the  matter  officially  by  the 
question  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
put  to  him  on  Tuesday  evening.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time  he  had  received  no 
official  information  upon  the  subject.  But 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  yesterday 
(Wednesday)  to  send  down  a  gentleman 
from  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  matter  on  the  spot,  and  be  had  to 
add,  that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  been 
sooner  in  possession  of  information  on  the 
subject  was  that  the  very  able  and  intelli- 
gent inspector  of  the  district.  Sir.  J. 
Walsham,  had  been  engaged  in  an  inquiry 
at  Birmingham  since  Friday  last. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  that  the  next  series 
of  questions  he  had  to  put  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was,  whether  there  had 
been  any  previous  outbreak  in  that  work- 
house, or  in  any  workhouse  in  that  part  of 
the  country;  whether  the  poor-law  guar- 
dians in  any  of  the  unions  of  the  district 
had  been  subjected  to  any  intimidation; 
and  what  were  the  numbers  in  the  Barham 
workhouse  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  on 
Sunday  last,  February  9th,  distinguishing 
the  ablebodied  from  the  other  paupers  ? 

Mr.  baines  said,  that  in  answer  to 
those  questions,  he  begged  to  say  that 
there  had  been  a  similar  disturbance  in 
that  workhouse  about  this  time  twelve- 
months, but  that  not  quite  so  much  mis- 
chief had  then  been  done;  and  he  had 
further  to  state  that  several  of  the  parties 
who  had  been 'ringleaders  on  the  late  occa- 
sion, had  been  ringleaders  on  the  former 
occasion  also.  With  regard  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  question  whether  there  had 
been  any  outbresCk  in  any  other  union  in 
that  district,  he  had  to  state  that  he  had 
received  no  information  of  any  such  out- 
break; and  in  reply  to  the  question  whe- 
ther any  of  the  guardians  of  that  district 
had  been  subjected  to  threats  and  intimi- 
dation, he  had  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  had  hoard  that  in  two  unions 
of  the  county  of  Suffolk — the  unions  of 
Oxton  and  Hadleigh — such  threats  and 
intimidation  had  been  employed.  With 
reference  to  the  number  of  paupers  in  the 
Barham  workhouse  on  the  1st  of  January 
and  on  Sunday  last,  he  had  to  state  that 
on  the  1st  of  January  the  whole  number 
of  paupers  there  had  been  326,  and  on 
Sunday  last  484 — the  house  being  capable 
of  accommodating  700;  of  adult  able- 
bodied  men  lYie  u^asi^w  wv  ^^  \«J^  ^ 
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January  had  been  53,  and  on  Sunday  last 
154 — of  whom  34  had  come  m  late  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  BANKES  next  wished  to  know 
whether  any  assistant  poor-law  commis- 
sioner had  been  sent  down  to  Carlisle,  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
that  city;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  report 
of  such  assistant  poor-law  commissioner 
upon  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  that  from  the  re- 
port of  a  poor-law  inspector,  dated  the 
21st  of  January,  it  appeared  that  at  that 
time  the  cotton  trade  in  Carlisle  had  been 
in  a  state  of  considerable  depression;  that 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  for- 
merly been  employed  in  that  branch  of 
manufacturing  indusstry  had  then  been 
without  employment,  and  that  there  had 
iu  consequence  been  a  considerable  addi- 
tional pressure  on  the  poor-rates. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther there  would  be  any  objection  to  lay 
before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  dietary  in 
the  Barham  workhouse  ? 

Mr.  BAINES  :  Certainly  not. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend 
to  bring  in,  without  delay,  a  Bill  to  autho- 
rise the  appointment  of  a  Vice- Chancellor 
in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Wigram,  who 
has  resigned  ?  and  whether  the  noble  Lord 
is  aware  of  the  enormous  expense  and  dis- 
tress to  suitors  for  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  whose  complaints  are  now  stand- 
ing for  hearing,  from  the  want  of  a  compe- 
tent Judge  to  discharge  the  judicial  duties 
heretofore  discharged  bj^  Sir  James  Wi- 
gram ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  hon; 
and  learned  Gentleman  and  the  House 
were  aware  that  he  had  stated  at  the  end 
of  last  Session,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
a  measure  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  he 
could  now  only  state  further  that  it  was 
his  intention  very  shortly  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  that  purpose.  Considering 
the  present  state  of  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
business  that,  owing  to  some  recent  Acts 
of  Parliament,  had  been  brought  before 
the  Court,  making  a  considerable  amount 
of  cases  standing  for  hearing,  it  would  be 
neceaaojj  to  appoint  a  Vice-chancellor  in 


place  of  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  James 
Wigram.  When  he  brought  forward  the 
measure,  he  would  state  the  reasons  why 
he  thought  such  an  appointment  was  neces- 
sary. 

IRISH  LAW  COURTS. 

Mr.  M 'CULL AG H  rose  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  fight  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.  That  the  House  might 
understand  the  question,  he  must  make 
one  or  two  observations,  and  then  leave 
them  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  which  he  meant  to  put.  It  might 
not  be  generally  known  that  in  the  superior 
courts  of  law  in  Ireland,  there  was  an 
officer  called  a  Master  who  fulfilled  duties 
similar  to  those  that  were  discharged  by 
corresponding  officers  in  the  superior  courts 
of  law  in  this  country.  It  had  become 
generally  current  by  rumour  amongst  the 
profession  in  Ireland,  that  Government 
had  an  intention  to  suppress  one  or  more 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  that  country ;  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  was  excited  on  the 
subject,  and  it  was  desirable  that,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  feeling  should  be  allayed, 
if  it  were  unfounded,  and  that  they  should 
know  as  soon  as  possible  when  that  pro- 
cess of  abolition  and  centralisation  would 
begin. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  rose  to  order.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  not  satisfied 
with  asking  a  question,  which  he  had  a 
right  to  do,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
some  process  of  abolition  and  centralisation 
was  going  to  begin.  The  question  could 
not  be  answered  without  going  into  a  long 
debate,  and  he  submitted  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  not  at  all  in 
order. 

Mr.  M'CULLAGH  begged  to  say, 
that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  House  ; 
but  if  the  noble  Lord  would  hear,  he  would 
find  that  ho  did  not  impute  to  the  Govern- 
ment any  intention  whatever.  He  had 
merely  said —  [Cries  o/***  Question  !**] 
The  question  he  had  to  put,  was,  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure,  during  the  present 
Session,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
office  of  Master,  in  any  and  which  of  the 
superior  courts  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  HATCHELL  :  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dundalk,  I  have  to 
state,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  any  measure, 
during  the  present  Session,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  abolishing  the  office  of  Master  in 
any  of  the  lav  courts  in  Ireland. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS— ADJOURNED 
DEBATE  (SECOND  NIGHT). 

Order    read    for    resuming   Adjourned 
Debate  [11th  Feb.] — Debate  resumed. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  said,  that 
in  the  obsenrations  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  offer  to  the  House  on  this  occasion,  he 
should  endeavour  (as  far  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do  so)  to  compress  them;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  he   believed   it 
was  the   desire  of   the  House   to   divide 
this  evening,  and  also  because  many  Gen- 
tlemen of  this  considerable  and  important 
interest  were  anxious  to  deliver  their  sen- 
timents on  this  occasion.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  the  answer  he  had  made  to  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, certainly  went   into  a  great  many 
extraneous  topics,  and  had  also  dwelt  upon 
points  which  had  no  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject in  debate.     They  had  now  had  five 
years'  experience  of  free  trade;  they  had 
now  been  for  five  years  in  *'  a  state  of 
transition,"  as  it  had  been  called,  and  the 
result   was,    that   the   agriculturists    now 
found  themselves  in  a  worse  condition  than 
they  had  ever  been  at  any  previous  time. 
They  had  not  advanced,  as  far  as  their 
material   interests   were   concerned;    but 
they  had  made  a  considerable  advance  in 
winning  for  themselves  the  public  sympa- 
thy.    A  reference  had  this  Session  been 
made  to  them  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech; 
the  agriculturists,  and  the  sufferings  en- 
dured by  them,  were  not  denied — last  year 
they  had  been  repudiated;  and,  perchance, 
if  public  affairs  went  on  in  this  way  they 
might  be  alluded  to  in  a  future  Session  of 
Parliament  as  "  the  fate  much  lamented 
and  respected  interest."     Now,  in  order 
to  show  the  depreciation  of  the   property 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  he  would  re- 
mark that  there  was  grown  on  the  aver- 
age annually  in  this  country  24,000,000 
quarters   of  wheat;    that    by   the   depre- 
ciation of   the  price   of  that  wheat  from 
56s.  to  37*.   the  quarter — that  was,  very 
nearly  11.  &  quarter — the  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  produce   of  the  British 
farmer   on    that    one    article    alone   was 
24,000,000^.;  and  if  they  looked  to  the 
whole  of  the  crops,  including  wheat,  the 
reduction  of  30  per  cent  on  the  price  of 
their  produce  was  no  less  than  60,000,0002. 
This  then  being  the  case  of  the  agrioul- 


tural  interest  at  the  present  moment,  what 
was  the  course  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
taken  ?  His  hon.  Friend  had  asked  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  speech  of  great 
moderation — of  great  ability — of  great  re- 
search, the  result  of  infinite  labour — he 
asked  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  do— - 
what  ?  His  hon.  Friend  asked  of  the  House 
not  to  reverse  that  policy  which  had  been 
adopted,  but  to  reconsider  the  taxation  of 
the  country;  and  to  see  whether  they  could 
not  relieve  the  landed  interest  of  burdens 
that  at  all  times  had  been  unjust,  but,  by 
reason  of  the  competition  to  which  it  was 
now  exposed,  had  become  intolerable. 
That  then  was  the  very  moderate  proposi- 
tion which  had  been  offered  to  the  House, 
and  he  could  not  think  that  they  would 
have  the  rashness  or  the  temerity  to  reject 
it.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  few  observations 
that  ho  had  directed  to  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, did  not  venture  to  say  that  the  pro- 
position was  unjust;  but  he  said  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  relieving  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  weight  of  the  burden  of 
which  they  complained.  He  hoped  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  the  country 
would  be  directed  to  the  ground  upon  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  resisted  the  Motion, 
because  he  thought  a  lesson  was  to  be 
learned,  and  a  moral  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  statement  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
made.  He  said  he  bad  been  taunted  with 
not  being  a  freetrader  in  sincerity,  and  with 
not  carrying  out  his  principles,  and  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Granby)  again  asserted  that 
the  right,  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  an  ab- 
solute freetrader — that  he  could  not  lay 
claim  to  the  name  of  an  uncT>nditional  free- 
trader. But  his  right  hon.  Friend  declared 
that  he  was  not  only  a  freetrader,  but  he 
had  also  to  consider  how  the  revenue  was 
to  be  raised  in  a  manner  that  would  be  at 
the  same  time  most  efficacious  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  least  vexatious  to  the  sub- 
ject. Why,  that  was  a  feeling  in  which  they 
all  participated;  but  if  his  only  object  was 
to  raise  a  revenue,  he  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther he  did  not  admit  that  according  as 
the  duty  was  levied  or  taken  off  a  particu- 
lar production,  that  production  would  not 
be  discouraged  or  stimulated  ?  If  that 
was  not  tho  case,  why  did  ho  object  to 
put  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  ?  If  it  raised  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  would  assuredly  benefit  the  pro- 
ducer. But,  then,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
said  that  ke  naxxt^d  \a  \xvh^  o^xia.  iXi  ^^ 
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natural  price  of  the  market — to  let  the 
people  have  it  as  cheap  as  they  could. 
Now,  the  price  of  corn  in  England  and  the 
natural  price  of  corn  were  two  very  dif- 
ferent things.  The  natural  price  of  corn 
in  England  was  that  price  which  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  hurdens  that 
had  heen  placed  on  its  producers.  It  was 
not  the  price  which  was  now  given  to  the 
Bi-itish  farmer — when  he  received  but  3Ss. 
the  quarter.  The  natural  price  in  Eng- 
land was  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  But 
if  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  so  anxious  for 
cheap  foreign  corn  and  for  cheap  bread, 
why  was  he  not  also  as  anxious  to  obtain 
cheap  British  bread  ?  Why  not  have 
cheap  British  bread  as  well  as  cheap  fo- 
reign bread  ?  Now,  in  asking  that  ques- 
tion, he  was  not  going  over  again  the 
various  items  of  taxation  to  which  the 
British  farmer  was  subjected  —  such  as 
poor-rates,  county  rates,  &c.  He  would 
but  take  a  single  article,  that  of  labour, 
to  show  the  difficulties  to  which  the  British 
fanner  was  exposed.  He  asked  why  it 
was  that  the  British  farmer  had  to  pay  so 
much  higher  wages  than  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer ?  It  was  partly  because,  and 
he  thanked  God  for  it,  the  English  la- 
bourer was  better  off  than  the  foreign 
labourer  —  but  it  was  also  because  he 
had  to  pay  taxes  on  almost  every- 
thing that  he  consumed — taxes  on  tea, 
taxes  on  beer,  taxes  on  sugar,  taxes  on 
tobacco,  taxes  upon  almost  everything  that 
he  consumed,  and  everything  that  he  wore. 
Such  was  the  reason  why  the  farmer  paid 
to  the  English  labourer  higher  wages  than 
foreign  labourers  received.  And  so  it  was 
with  every  other  class  connected  with  the 
land — all  paid  faxes — the  miller,  the  seller 
of  flour,  the  baker — every  one  who  came 
in  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
paid  heavy  taxes.  This,  then,  was  the 
reason  why  they  called  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  if  he  would  not 
aid  them  with  respect  to  foreign  compe- 
tition, at  least  to  enable  them  to  meet  that 
competition  by  relieving  them  from  that 
burden  of  taxation  which  pressed  them 
down.  But  then  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
with  a  mournful  countenance  and  in  pite- 
ous accents,  asked  them  how  were  they  to 
make  up  the  deficiency?  He  replied  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  they  (the  protec- 
tionists) had  nothing  to  do  with  that — 
they  had  not  introduced  a  system  that  was 
ruining  the  best  men  in  the  country,  which 
was  compelling  their  farmers  and  their 
JabourerB  to  emigrate.     He  said  that  those 
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who  had  introduced  that  system  were 
bound  to  find  a  remedy  against  it.  It 
had  been  suggested  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  that  a  remedy  might  be  found 
in  the  flourishing  condition  of  all  other 
classes — that  if  the  manufacturers  were 
flourishing,  so  must  the  agriculturists ; 
I  but,  in  making  that  suggestion,  one  very 
'.  important  consideration  had  been  over- 
I  looked.  It  had  been  perfectly  true,  that, 
I  as  long  as  the  British  manufacturers  were 
I  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  British 
farmer,  the  British  farmer  did  partake  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  manufacturing  in- 
terest ;  but  now  the  manufacturing  interest 
repaired  for  its  com  to  Poland,  America, 
Russia,  and  Egypt,  and  gave  to  those  coun- 
tries the  benefit  of  manufacturing  prosper- 
ity ;  whilst  the  British  agricultural  interest 
did  not,  and  could  not,  participate  in  it. 
They  had  been  told  that  it  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  British  farmer  to  cultivate 
tobacco — that  it  would  be  unprofitable — > 
that  the  duty  on  foreign  tobacco  produced 
4,000,000/.,  and  that  they  would  not  peril 
the  loss  of  4,000,000/.  to  enable  the  Bri- 
tish farmer  to  grow  tobacco.  But  if  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  would  be  unprofit- 
able to  the  British  farmer,  what  fear  could 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have  of  the  re- 
venue being  affected  by  its  produce  ?  With 
regard  to  local  burdens,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  had  said, 
that  out  of  the  12,000,000/.  paid  by  the 
country,  the  agricultural  and  landed  inte- 
rest paid  7»000.000?.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer denied  that — he  said.  Oh,  there  was 
the  ground-rent  of  houses,  and  other  mat- 
ters, that  came  under  the  description  of 
land.  He  believed  that  was  a  case  of 
total  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had  also  re- 
ferred to  the  increased  value  given  to  land 
by  railroads,  canals,  and  other  improve- 
ments. Why,  he  was  really  astonished, 
that,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
the  year  1851,  it  should  be  asserted  by  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  jus- 
tice had  been  done  to  other  classes,  there 
was  no  justice  to  be  done  to  the  agricul- 
turists. He  had  referred  to  the  number 
of  paupers  receiving  poor  relief,  and  had 
observed,  as  being  rather  curious,  that  the 
amount  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  for  the  half-year  ending  Michael- 
mas last,  had  been  diminished  fully  10  per 
cent ;  but  then  they  were  told  that  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions  was 
equal  to  30  per  cent,  and,  therefore,  either 
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the  rednctioDB  in  the  price  of  food  was  ft  fal- 
Ufsj,  or  there  had  not  been  a  proportional 
reductioQ  !□  the  cumber  of  paupers  relieved. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  the 
retnrnB  from  Irelaad,  hut  he  had  omitted  to 
inclnde  Scotland.  It  was  oxtraordinarj, 
that,  in  taking  a  great  national  Tiew  of 
the  queHtion,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
nhonld  have  left  ont  bo  important  a  part 
of  the  nnited  kingdom.  He  found  the 
amoont  expended  in  Scotland  to  Sep- 
tember in  1850  was  581,000i.,  and  the 
amoant  expended  to  September  in  1849 
was  577,0001.,  showing  an  increase  of 
4,000/.  in  the  last  year.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  there  were  three  important  con- 
aidenttions  to  he  kept  in  view  in  looking 
ftt  the  diminntion  of  pauperism,  and  which 
it  was  very  necessary  should  be  observed 
if  thej  wished  to  anive  at  a  right  and 
jnst  conclusion.  They  should  first  know 
what  was  the  amount  of  emigration ;  se- 
condly, die  number  em]iloyed  upon  the 
roads  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  number  receiving 
employment  by  means  of  private  subscrip- 
tions. He  had  made  some  inquiry  upon 
two  of  those  points  in  the  parishes  nearest 
to  his  residence,  and  the  results  were  as 
follow : — in  the  first  parish  the  number 
employed  on  the  roads  was  2,  emi- 
grated 20  ;  in  the  second  parish,  4  were 
employed  on  the  roads,  12  emigrated  ; 
third  parish,  2  on  the  roads,  8  emigrated  ; 
fourth  parish,  3  emigrated  ;  fifth  parish, 
18  on  the  roads,  20  unemployed,  10  emi- 

Svted  ;  siith  parish,  5  on  the  roads,  a 
rge  number  would  be  unemployed,  were 
it  not  for  the  drainage  now  being  carried  on 
["  Hear,  hear ! ' '  ] — and  a  great  number  had 
emigrated.  With  reference  to  the  cheer 
rused  when  be  was  reading  that  a  number 
of  labourers  were  employed  in  druning,  he 
begged  to  state,  that  landlords  were  on 
ing  now  to  an  immense  extent,  in  order  to 
foniish  employment  to  labourers,  who 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the  poor- 
rate.  From  another  parish,  the  return  he 
obtained  was  to  this  effect :—"  Within 
two  years  not  fewer  than  70  persons  have 
emigrated,  and  between  20  and  30  within 
the  last  week."  These  were  facts  which 
might  lead  the  most  ardent  freetraders  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  their  policy.  The 
ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  Oundle,  in 
JSorthsmptonsbire,  with  the  view  of  check- 
ing the  rapid  tncrease  of  pauperism,  had 
■nbscribed  a  sum  of  money,  out  of  which 
they  piud  married  labourers  8f.,  and  single 
labourers  7i.  a  week.  The  result  was, 
that  there  was  a  tendency  to  reduce  wages 
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generally  to  that  standard  throughout  the 
county.  The  insurrection  in  Sarham  had 
been  admitted  that  night,  as  well  as  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  cotton  weavers 
of  Carlisle,  and  doubtless  similar  cases 
might  be  pointed  out  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  This  was  not  a  gratifying  state 
of  affairs.  He  now  came  to  the  boast  of  the 
igbt  hou.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
E  icbequer,  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
was  satisfactory  under  the  aystem  of  free 
trade.  He  believed  that  if  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  was  asked  whether  he 
would  have  proportional  high  wages  and 
a  high  price  of  food,  or  proportional  low 
wages  and  cheap  food,  that  he  would  at 

say  that  he  would  prefer  the  former. 
He  would  tell  the  House  why.  If  the  la- 
bourer had  money  in  his  pocket,  and  the 

or  any  other  article  that  he  had  to 
buy  was  dear,  he  might  abstain  from 
using  the  same  quantity  of  it  as  he  would 
otherwise  do,  and  have  more  money  to 
expend  on  other  things.  Sappose  the 
pnce  of  bread  was  high,  he  would  consume 
half  the  quantity  of  bread,  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  meat  or  something  else.  Al- 
though the  rate  of  wages  might  not  be 
immediately  reduced  to  the  same  level  as 
the  price  of  grain,  it  was  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  price  of  bread  did  not  imme- 
diately fall  with  the  price  of  com.  He 
found  that  ^e  average  saving  to  the  la- 
bourer between  wheat  at  56<.  and  wheat 
at  36f.  the  quarter,  did  not  exceed 
14(.  6\d.  per  annum. 
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Or  with  a  fomil;  of  three,  one  4-lb.  loaf  per  Aty, 
2i.  IS».  per  >aDum,  or  only  equal  to  a  nduction 

in  w«ge»  of  I*.  Id.  a  week. 

From  these  facts  it  was  evident  that 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  was  not 
so  prosperous  as  hod  been  represented 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  under  the 
free-trade  system.  With  regard  to  the 
statement  that  the  country  generally 
had  derived  advantage  from  the  dimin- 
ished price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he 
would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  before  the  Salaries' 
Committee.  The  question  was  asked  whe- 
ther a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  society 
bad  taken  place  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
IB  of  living  to  which  tha  ^Tv»a>  S^$iiku^% 
"  OB  iwVniKa^ —  . 
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"The  question,"  said  the  right  hon.  (Jentle- 
man,  "  asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Kent, 
I  have  already  answered.  I  have  already  said 
that  I  did  not  think  the  expense  and  style  of 
liring  of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
has  diminished ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has 
increased." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  then  asked, 
are  house-rent,  wages,  or  taxes  at  all 
diminished  ?  and  his  answer  was — 

"Wages  haTO  increased,  house  rent  I  do  not 
think  is  lower,  and  there  is  no  material  diminu- 
tion in  the  expenses  of  gentlemen  of  ordinary  for- 
tune." 

Now  if  there  was  no  diminution  in  the 
expenses  of  gentlemen  of  ordinary  fortune, 
he  would  he  glad  to  know  why  there  should 
be  any  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  living  of 
the  poor  man  ?  He  had  now  gone  through 
those  portions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speech  that  referred  to  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  JBuck- 
inghamshire.  He  had  avoided  touching 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  pros- 
perity of  the  manufacturing  and  other  in- 
terests had  been  as  great  as  was  repre- 
sented by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had 
purposely  avoided  that,  because  the  ques- 
tion was  foreign  to  that  mooted  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire. He  had  avoided  it  because  that  in- 
creased prosperity  was  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  FrieQd. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  class  with  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  acting — he  felt  it*  his  duty 
to  the  House  of  Commons  generally,  that 
he  should  state  honestly  his  own  convic- 
tions, founded  upon  deep  and  long  con- 
sideration, that  these  interests  ^ere  not  so 
flourishing  as  had  been  represented  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  believed 
that  that  prosperity  was  fast  waning, 
though  this  was  not  the  time  for  in- 
quiring into  the  subject.  He  was  anxious 
also  to  state  his  conviction — a  conviction 
which  had  been  heightened  and  had  re- 
ceived increased  force  from  the  course  of 
the  present  debate,  and  more  especially 
from  the  nervous  and  hesitating  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  they  would  be  obliged, 
and  that  ere  long,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
did  not  like  it,  to  return  to  a  system  of 
protectional  duty  —  that  they  would  be 
obliged,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  to 
admit  the  justice  of  the  principle  that  for 
erery  tax  they  placed  upon  the  home  pro- 
ducer, an  equivalent  tax  should  be  placed 
apon  the  foreign  importers.    That  was  hia 
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own  private  conviction,  and  he  should  not 
be  dealing  fairly  with  the  House  if  he 
hesitated  to  declare  it,  which  he  hoped  he 
had  done  without  offence  to  any  person, 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire had  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion had  come  forward  and  proposed  some 
relief  to  the  agricultural  interest.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Granby)  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  cordially  concurred 
with  every  word  his  hon.  Friend  had  ut- 
tered; and  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
that  he  now  told  him  that,  if  be  refused  to 
do  anything  for  the  landed  interest,  after 
admitting  their  distresses,  and  expressing 
his  belief  that  every  other  interest  was 
prospering,  the  public  at  large  would  copie 
to  the  conclusion  either  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  sincere  in  the  conviction 
which  he  expressed  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  generally,  or,  if  he  was  sin- 
cere in  that  belief,  that  his  only  rule  of 
public  conduct  was  to  oppress  the  greatest 
interest  of  the  empire,  the  interest  upon 
which  all  the  others  depended,  and  that 
his  only  principle  of  legislation  was  to  tax 
the  energies  of  the  indi4stri^  classes  of  the 
community. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM :  Sir,  I  am  obliged 
to  the  House  for  permitting  me  to  follow 
the  noble  Marquess  who  has  just  spoken. 
On  a  former  evenipg,  if  two  speeches  had 
not  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  time,  i^ 
would  have  been  my  desire  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  even  then  upon  what  I 
conceive  to  be  fi  question  of  the  greatest 
moment;  and,  considering  the  present 
juncture  of  public  affairs  and  the  state  of 
parties,  I  was  anxioqs  to  hl^ve  stated  my 
opinions  without  disguise,  and  with  a  frank- 
ness similar  to  that  of  the  noble  Marquess. 
I  am  glad,  however,  that  a  short  time  has 
intervened  for  considering  the  question, 
because  I  had  much  rather,  in  all  such 
cases,  that  a  short  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  reflection,  in  preference  to  at  once 
expressing  what  my  first  impressions  would 
lead  me  to  state. 

Before  I  proceed  fart^ier  I  shall,  with 
great  pleasure,  mention  two  or  three  points 
in  which  I  agree  with  the  noble  Marquess 
who  has  just  sat  down.  I  cordially  join 
with  him  in  commending — I  was  going  to 
say,  though  I  can  hardly  venture  to  use 
that  word — but  I  cordially  agree  in  saying 
with  him  that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  made  this  Motion  was  exem- 
plary for  its  moderation  and  ability.  I  beg 
to  say  also,  that  I  ai^  prepared  jto  follow 
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the  example  of  the  noble  Marquess,  to  use 
no  subterfuge  or  disguise,  but  to  declare 
my  opinion  openly,  avoiding  as  much  as  I 
can  any  cause  of  offence  to  any  one.  The 
noble  Marquess  told  us  that  upon  two  lead- 
ing points  he  had  expressed  his  opinions 
without  disguise  :  first,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  working  classes,  including  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  have  not  been  gainers  by 
the  recent  changes  in  our  fiscal  policy;  and 
next,  that  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion, 
upon  reflection,  that  sooner  or  later  it  would 
be  found  expedient  to  return  to  a  system  of 
protection.  The  noble  Marquess  enun- 
ciated these  two  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  added,  what  was  wholly  unne- 
cessary, that  he  hoped  that  in  doing  so  he 
h^  said  nothing  offensiye  to  the  House. 
I  am  sure  the  noble  Marquess  need  not 
have  apprehended  such  a  result.  Now, 
Sir,  I  mean  to  join  issue  with  the  noble 
Marquess  i^pop  both  those  points.  I  trust 
also  that  in  the  manner  in  which  I  shall 
argue  this  question,  I  may  omit,  what  he 
has  so  entirely  avoided,  using  one  word 
which  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  any  Gentleman  who  differs  from  me. 

The  hon.  Member  who  made  the  Motion 
expressed  a  hope  that  there  would  be  no  out- 
cry against  rent  in  debating  this  question. 
Now,  from  me  the  hon  Member  can  antici- 
pate no  such  attack  upon  rent;  for  upon 
reut  depends  all  that  the  person  who  now 
addresses  the  House  possesses  in  the  world. 
If  rents  are  increased,  no  one  will  probably 
be  a  greater  gainer  than  I  shall  bo  by  such 
an  increase;  and,  if  they  materially  fall, 
there  is  no  one  on  whom  a  greater  injury 
wiU  be  inflicted  by  the  depreciation.  Then, 
again,  the  hon.  Member  said  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  attacks  upon  the  Eng- 
lish farmer.  Why,  I  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  of  men  living  if,  upon  any  oc- 
casion, I  allowed  one  word  to  escape  my 
lips  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish farmer.  I  have  known  them  long — I 
have  been  associated  with  them  in  times 
of  prosperity  and  of  difficulty.  I  can  only 
speak  with  perfect  knowledge  of  my  own 
tenantry;  but  I  must  say  that,  high  as  has 
been  my  admiration  of  the  English  farmer 
at  all  times,  that  opinion  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  has  been  greatly  exalted 
— ^for  I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  men  who 
have  encountered  difficulties,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary discouragement  attendant  upon 
those  difficulties,  with  equal  firmness,  equal 
patience,  or  equal  fidelity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  fixed  engagements.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  the  most  ungrateful  man  Hying 


if,  with  these  impressions,  I  should  fail  to 
give  utterance  to  them  at  every  fitting  time 
and  place,  and  particularly  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  think  there  are  some  admis- 
sions which,  in  order  to  argue  the  question 
fairly,  may  well  be  made  on  both  sides.  I 
admit  that  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
com  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  I  had 
anticipated.  I  also  admit  that  the  duration 
of  that  depreciation  has  been  longer  than  I 
anticipated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  introduced  the  Motion 
made  a  very  large  admission,  as  it  appears 
to  me.  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  him, 
he  admitted  that,  excepting  the  landlords 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  the  general 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  this  country  was  prosperous,  happy,  and 
contented.  Now,  I  conceive  that  this  is 
an  immense  admission.  But  the  noble 
Marquess  who  has  just  sat  down  ha^ 
somewhat  retracted  that  admission;  for  be 
argued  that  the  agricultural  labourer  had 
not  partaken  of  the  general  prosperity. 
Now,  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, in  my  opinion.  I  do  not  undervalue 
the  importance  of  the  landlord — I  do  not 
undervalue  the  importance  of  the  farmer-— 
but  still,  whether  speaking  numerically  or 
as  regards  the  happiness,  peace,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  I  cannot  overlook, 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  paramount,  the 
condition,  the  welfare,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  including 
the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
hoped  that  we  should  not  bp  inundated 
with  statistical  returns  respecting  the  poor- 
law.  I  had  thought  that  portiou  of  the 
subject  had  been  nearly  exnausted  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  should 
therefore  very  unwillingly  have  reverted  tp 
it  to-night;  but  the  noble  Marquess  has 
re-introduced  it,  and  it  is  impossible  not  tq 
recall  to  his  recollection,  and  to  tha(  of 
the  House,  some  points  which  have  been 
established,  by  indisputable  documentary 
evidence,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exphe- 
quer.  I  might  go  to  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  but  I  shall  first  take  Ireland. 
There  is  a  remarkable  document  which 
has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
since  the  commencement  of  this  Session, 
and  which,  I  confess,  has  far  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  that 
return  refers  to  Ireland.  Will  the  House 
believe  that  while,  iu  1848,  1,400,000 
ablebodied  men  were  receiving  relief — not 
within  the  ^a&ia  oi  i\i«  "qvoitWiQM^^^V^S  ^^ 
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of  the  House — that  while,  in  1849,  the 
numher  was  1,210,000,  ia  the  last  year 
this  frightful  and  enormous  amount  of  per- 
sons receiving  relief  out  of  the  workhouse 
was  reduced  to  372,000  ?  With  respect  to 
Ireland,  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  fact 
which  has  heen  presented  to  my  knowledge. 
Now,  with  regard  to  England,  it  will  he  re- 
collected that  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  hon.  Memher  for  Buckinghamshire  the 
poor-rate  is  the  leading  local  hurden  which 
falls  upon  the  farmer  and  landowner.  Well, 
the  amount  of  money  expended  for  the 
maintenance  and  outdoor  relief  of  the  poor 
in  England  in  1850  was  ahout  400,000Z. 
less  than  the  sum  expended  in  1849 — an 
amount  of  reduction  equal  to  10  per  cent 
on  the  whole  charge.  Nor  is  this  the  most 
satisfactory  circumstance,  for  the  numher 
of  ablehodied  poor  receiving  relief  in  1850 
was  reduced  about  14  per  cent  on  the 
whole.  The  noble  Marquess  also  referred 
to  Scotland;  and  here  also,  although  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter  beyond 
what  documentary  testimony  affords,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  the  noble  Marquess 
fell  into  a  great  error  with  respect  to  the 
increase  of  pauperism  in  Scotland;  for  I 
find  that  in  1850  the  number  of  casual 
poor  so  far  diminished  as  to  be  less  than  it 
has  been  in  any  other  year  since  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  of  August  1845,  came 
into  operation.  But,  before  I  refer  to  this 
document,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  have  heard  that 
there  was  some  increase,  because  my  own 
impression  has  always  been  that  a  very 
scanty  measure  of  relief  was  dealt  out  to  the 
poor  of  Scotland;  and  I  should  not,  there- 
lore,  have  been  sorry  to  have  heard  that 
there  had  been  some  increase  of  reHef. 
Still,  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  which  administers 
relief  there.  I  know  that  they  are  most 
anxious  that  strict  justice  should  be  done 
between  the  claims  of  pauperism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  expenses  borne  by  pro- 
perty on  the  other.  I  know  that  they  are 
most  anxious  that,  on  the  one  hand,  every 
just  claim  presented  to  them  should  be 
met  in  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  kindness; 
and  that,  on  the  other,  everything  that  is 
an  encouragement  to  idleness,  and  to  indi- 
gence arising  from  idleness,  should  be  with- 
held. Well,  what  are  the  facts  with  regard 
to  pauperism  in  Scotland?  So  far  from 
there  being  au  increase,  it  appears  from 
the  report  which  has  just  been  presented 
to  the  House — 

"  TbMt  £rom  18iS,  when  the  recent  Act  came 
SirJl  Oraham 


into  operation,  and  for  at  least  ten  years  previous 
to  that  date,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  relief 
to  the  poor,  exclusive  of  other  charges,  has  exhi- 
bited a  constant  annual  increase  till — when  ? — ^till 
the  year  ending  May,  1850,  when,  for  the  first 
time  it  has  so  iar  decreased  as  to  be  22,695/.  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  9,0322.  less 
than  that  of  the  year  ending  May,  1848." 

But  that  is  not  all.  It  appears  further 
that  the  number  of  registered  poor  relieved 
during  the  year  ending  May,  1849,  was 
106,434;  and  during  the  year  ending  May, 
1850,  101,454,  showing  a  diminution  of 
5,000;  that  the  number  of  poor  who  died, 
or  ceased  to  receive  relief,  in  the  year  end- 
ing May,  1849,  was  24,077,  and  in  the 
year  ending  May,  1850,  22,423,  showing 
a  decrease  of  about  1,600;  that  the  num- 
ber of  poor  on  the  register  in  May,  1849, 
was  82,357,  and  in  May,  1850,  79,031, 
showing  a  decrease  of  3,326;  and  that  the 
number  of  casual  poor — one  of  the  heaviest 
charges  in  Scotland,  arising  from  the  im- 
mense amount  of  immigration  from  Ireland 
— the  number  of  casual  poor  relieved  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  May,  1849,  was  95,686, 
and  in  the  year  ending  May,  1850,  53,070, 
showing  a  diminution  of  42,616.  But  the 
noble  Marquess  said,  with  great  truth,  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  indirect 
taxation  of  this  country  is  borne  by  the 
large  mass  of  the  community.  But  the 
moment  he  makes  that  aidmission,  I 
look  to  the  state  of  the  revenue.  I  re- 
member, on  a  former  occasion,  I  dwelt 
upon  the  remarkable  fact,  that  31,000,0002. 
of  our  annual  revenue  were  raised  from  the 
great  body  of  the  community  on  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  or  on  articles  hardly  of 
luxury,  but  to  them  of  primary  importance, 
such  as  tobacco,  spirits,  beer,  the  produce 
of  malt,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  Now,  what 
can  be  a  more  direct  test  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  community  than  when, 
notwithstanding  the  great  remission  of  taxes 
which  has  recently  taken  place,  the  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  are  maintained  almost 
without  any  diminution,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  meets  Parliament  with  a 
surplus  of  nearly  3,000,000^  ;  and  when, 
coincident  with  the  absence  of  defalcation 
in  taxation,  it  is  admitted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  that  there  is 
prosperity  and  happiness  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people  ?  My  surprise  is  very 
little  diminished  when  I  look  to  another 
official  return  which  was  also  laid  on  the 
table  yesterday.  What  is  the  great  cause 
of  prosperity  among  the  working  classes  ? 
Why,  ample  demand  for  workmen,  and 
employment  and  good  wages  consequent 
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on  competition  to  obtain  labourers.  In  the 
history  of  this  great  commercial  country 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  yalue  of 
our  exports,  which  are  the  produce  of  our 
industry,  amounted  to  anything  like  the 
sum  that  it  appears  by  these  accounts  they 
did  last  year.  That  amount  is  almost 
fabulous — it  is  hardly  credible.  Up  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1851,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  informed  you,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  value  of  the  exports  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  70,000,000Z.  sterling 
within  the  year.  1  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
all  those  matters  too  much  in  detail,  but  1 
will  just  run  over  a  few  facts  which  bear  on 
the  question  before  us.  Falsification  of  pro- 
phecies !  Why,  Sir,  1  have  admitted  tbat 
aome  of  the  expectations  I  had  formed  have 
not  been  realised;  and  prophecies  are  always 
very  dangerous  things  when  they  relate  to 
the  prices  of  a  fluctuating  commodity,  de- 
pendent on  the  variation  of  the  seasons ;  but 
let  me  here  recall  to  mind  some  of  the  pro- 
phecies which  were  made  with  respect  to 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  Is  not 
the  increase  of  tonnage  outwards  a  proof 
of  increased  export  of  British  commodities  ? 
and,  if  so,  I  will  show  you  there  has  been 
an  actual  increase  of  British  shipping  and 
British  tonnage  outwards.  [Mr.  Herries  : 
"Outwards?"]  Yes.  Notwithstandmg 
all  the  experience  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
I  still  challenge  him  to  prove  to  the  House 
that  outward  tonnage  is  not  a  test  of  ex- 
port of  British  commodities — the  results  of 
British  ingenuity  and  labour.  [Mr.  Her- 
BIES  :  What  of  tonnage  inwards  ?  ]  My 
right  hon.  Friend  wishes  to  come  to  ton- 
nage inwards.  Well,  I  think  the  diminu- 
tion of  British  tonnage  inwards  is  not  above 
3,000  or  4,000  tons.  [Mr.  Herries  :  It 
is  330,000  tons.]  My  right  hon.  Friend 
is  generally  very  accurate  in  these  matters, 
and  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  returns  will 
set  the  question  at  rest.  The  returns  I 
refer  to  were  put  into  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  this  day.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
is  correct,  and  I  am  in  error.  I  can  assure 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  me,  it  is  not  my 
wish  to  mar  their  triumph,  or  to  mis-state 
any  fact.  I  will  come  to  the  figures  which 
I  have  in  the  return  before  me.  As  to  the 
question  of  outward  tonnage,  there  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  between  me  and  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  whether  it  is  a  fair  test  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
or  not ;  but,  passing  that  by,  I  will  quote 
the  figures  of  the  returns  in  my  hand.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  number  of  British 
•hips cleared  outwards  in  1850  was  17|169; 


the  number  cleared  out  in  1851  was 
17,648.  The  tonnage  of  the  shipping  in 
1850  amounted  to  3,762,000  tons.  Theton- 
nage  in  1851  was  3,960,000  tons;  showing 
an  increase  of  tonnage  outwards  for  the 
latter  year.  We  now  come  to  the  tonnage 
inwards  of  British  ships  from  the  united 
kingdom  and  its  dependencies.  The  ton- 
nage of  British  shipping  and  British  co- 
lonial shipping  in  1850  amounted  to 
4,390,000  tons.  The  tonnage  for  1851 
was  4,000,078  tons.  Now,  I  admit  I  was 
inaccurate,  and  that  I  thought  the  differ- 
ence of  tonnage  inwards  much  less ;  but  I 
still  repeat  I  am  surprised,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  two  years, 
that  the  difference  was  not  much  greater. 
Why,  did  you  not  f>redict  there  would  be  a 
great  increase  of  the  United  States'  ship- 

fing  inwards  ?  When  I  look  to  the  returns 
see  the  American  tonnage  cleared  in- 
wards, in  1850,  was  587,000  tons,  while 
the  tonnage  cleared  inwards,  in  1851,  was 
595,000  tons — a  very  inconsiderable  in- 
crease, but  the  number  of  American  ships 
entering  British  ports  in  1851  was  only 
748,  as  contrasted  with  896  in  1850. 
That  I  conceive  to  be,  when  I  remember 
what  I  regard  as  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  large  importations  of  com  du- 
ring the  last  two  years,  a  fact  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  a  falsification  of  the  prophe- 
cies which  were  made  on  the  part  of  my 
hon.  Friends  who  opposed  the  policy  of 
those  years,  and  looked  with  alarm  at  com- 
petition with  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  cheer  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  I  have  been  led  further 
into  this  part  of  the  subject  than  I  had 
intended.  And  now  to  return  to  the  more 
immediate  question  before  us.  After  all. 
Sir,  the  test  of  the  real  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
is  one  which  I  am  afraid  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House  will  not 
thiuk  with  me  a  certain  and  infallible  one ; 
but  it  is  one  which  I  put  higher  than  any 
of  the  rest,  and  than  all  the  rest  taken  to- 
gether. And  what  is  it?  It  is  that  of 
which  the  landed  interest  are  accustomed 
to  complain — the  immense  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  and  flour.  Millions  of  quar- 
ters of  wheat  and  flour  have  been  imported; 
they  have  been  paid  for — they  have  been 
consumed.  How  have  they  been  consumed  ? 
Why,  I  believe  millions  of  mouths  have 
been  fed  with  wheaten  bread  which,  but 
for  these  importations,  would  have  wanted 
food ;  and  that,  I  «a>^,  ^\^  ^)S&\k^\&sai^ 
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eoAcldsife  etidence  that  can  be  adduced  of 
the  real  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  (Mr. 
Hodgson)  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
state  of  my  neighbours  in  Cumberland, 
and  more  particularly  the  condition  of 
the  weayers  in  Carlisle.  Now,  I  will  first 
touch  on  the  question  of  the  weavers. 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  omitted  to  in- 
form the  House  what  is  the  peculiar 
character*  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Car- 
lisle and  its  ticinity.  He  did  not  tell  us 
ihat  it  is  a  hopeless  competition  between 
luindlootn  weaving  and  machinery;  and  I 
remembel'  stating  before  to  the  House  a 
circumstance  which  makes  this  competition 
f>eduliarly  unfortunate— ^that  this  handloom 
weaving,  struggling  thus,  as  I  believe,  in 
taiii  against  machinery,  is  embarrassed  by 
this  peculiar  difficulty — that  it  is  the  manu- 
faetnre  into  which  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  raw  material  enters — it  is  a  trade  in 
heavy  cotton  goods  containing  the  largest 
quantity  of  the  raw  material.  It  happens 
inost  unfortunately  for  the  handloom  wea- 
vers that  the  price  of  raw  cotton  has  greatly 
Hsen,  and  the  usual  employers  of  handloom 
weavers  have  been  increasing  their  power 
of  machinery  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  in 
order  to  encounter  the  high  price  of  cotton 
are  passing  froth  handloom  weaving  to  the 
l^reater  use  of  power-looms.     This  is  a 

?eculiar  circumstance  of  recent  origin,  but 
am  bound  to  say  I  have  always  felt  and 
thought  that  the  days  of  handloom  weav- 
ing were  all  but  numbered,  and  that  the 
sti'uggle  with  the  power-looms  must  end  in 
defeat.  But  this  is  a  question  of  the  price 
of  cotton y  and,  strange  as  it  may  be,  it 
opens  out  a  ray  of  hope  even  to  the  landed 
interest.  Whence  does  this  ray  come  ? 
Why,  it  comes  from  the  quarter  whence 
they  least  expected  it : — 


II 


Via  prima  salutis, 


'*  Quod  minimi  reris,  Grai&  pandotur  ab  urbe." 

It  is  from  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Co.  It  is  from  Rochdale  that  this  light  of 
hope  opens  on  the  landed  interest.  Hopes 
are  entertained — confident  hopes — that  by 
a  new  management  of  the  fiaz  stalk  flax 
wool  may  be  used  in  large  proportions, 
and  with  great  advantage  and  diminution 
of  cost  in  mixture  with  cotton  wool,  sheep's 
^fool,  and  even  with  silk.  And,  Sir,  for 
Iny  part,  I  cannot  conceive  any  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  more  merciful  than  that 
loience  and  skill  should  succeed  in  ovcr- 
ifoming  ibis  diMouitj,  whereby  we  should 
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be  rendered  in  a  great  degree  inde(>end^t 
of  foreign  supply  in  the  great  staple  of 
our  textile  manufactures,  while  a  gteat 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  them;  and 
if,  happily,  this  encouragement  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax  here  should  succeed,  I  am 
very  confident  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
the  distress  of  those  handloom  weavers, 
and  that  the  cultivation  of  lahd  will  be 
largely  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
capital  in  growing  this  hew  plant,  and  that 
this  plant  will  be  of  peculiar  service  to  the 
agriculturist  from  its  being  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  I 
pass  from  the  handloom  weavers  to  the 
farmers  and  landlords  of  Cumberland.  I 
know  none  of  the  cases  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  alluded  when  he  adverted  to  a 
farm  which  has  been  recently  relet  in  Cum- 
berland at  a  cohsiderable  diminution  of 
rent.  The  noble  Marquess  has  spoken  of 
his  labourers.  Perhaps  I  may  here  be 
perhiitted  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
my  tenantry.  I  have  already  stated  to 
you  the  infinite  obligations  I  am  placed 
under  by  the  conduct  of  my  tenantry;  Sir, 
I  stand  here  this  moment  without  an  acre 
of  land  unlet  which  I  wish  to  let.  I  have 
not  for  the  last  five  years  changed  two 
tenants  who  pay  me  above  100^.  a  year, 
and  I  have  not  an  arrear  of  300Z.  on  my 
whole  rental.  That  is  the  state  of  my 
county,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But  I 
look  to  the  estate  of  my  neighbour,  of  my 
colleague,  and  of  my  friend,  as  I  am  proud 
to  call  him — the  Duke  of  Buccleuch;  one 
of  the  greatest  proprietors  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  one  who  differed  from  me  as 
to  the  policy  of  a  change  in  the  com  laws. 
He  has  not  in  Roxburghshire  and  Dum- 
fries let  land  falling  out  of  lease — and 
those  leases  are  usually  for  nineteen  years 
— at  any  diminution  of  rent.  A  case  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  of  a  farm  in  East  Lo- 
thian, and  I  dare  say  some  hon.  Member 
more  conversant  with  the  details  of  that 
property  than  I  am  will  speak  upon  that 
point;  but,  as  I  am  informed,  the  farm  in 
question  had  been  previously  in  the  bands 
of  the  owner,  and  had  never  been  let  be- 
fore— that  it  was  never  calculated  to  be 
worth  more  than  1,800^  a  year  —  that 
some  speculative  farmer  took  it  at  2,200Z., 
that  he  made  an  imprudent  and  improvi- 
dent bargain,  and  that  a  remission,  there- 
fore, has  taken  place,  reducing  the  rent 
somewhat  below  1,8001.  a  year,  but  not 
much.  I  have  friends  in  East  Lothian,  and 
I  have  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  into 
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ihesd  m&ttcnm,  &tod  I  ftm  told  fi&nns  let 
fredy  &8  tiiey  fall  out  df  lease  without  any 
diminutiott  ot  i^nt  whatever;  and  also  I 
am  infbrtnfed  that  the  value  ot  the  fee- 
simple,  which  is  the  real  test  among  the 
shrewd  and  sagacious  people  of  Scotland, 
has  increased  sihce  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  1  have  said  1  have  no  farms  to  let; 
hut  1  have  perceived  that  since  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  there  has  heeU  a  com- 
petitiou  tbr  land,  arising  among  a  class  of 
persons  with  whom  there  was  formerly  no 
desire  to  occupy  land,  while  there  was  the 
uncertainty  which  attended  the  operation 
of  those  laws.  Sh6pkeeper8  retiring  from 
business,  small  merchants  in  country  towns 
— ^ihese  persons  attracted  by  the  pleasures 
of  an  agricultut^al  life —  [Ironical  cheering,] 
Tes,  ydU  laugh  at  that  attraction.  But  I 
thought  country  gentlemen  would  have  been 
the  last  to  laugh,  or  to  undervalue  the 
chanbs  of  agriculture  and  of  a  country 
ife,  in  which  health,  and  air,  and  the  sim* 
pie  enjoyments  which  nature  affords,  are 
largely  giveu.  But,  1  repeat  it,  that  small 
traders  of  little  capital  in  country  towns 
are  now  Waitinff  the  moment  to  make  in- 
testtnents  in  farms ;  the  competition  for 
fafms  on  the  fall  of  the  lease  is  imusually 
great,  and  1  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  on  any  change  of  the  present  occu- 
piers 1  could  find  men  with  good  capital  to 
take  my  farms.  So  much  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

fiut  now  let  us  try  another  test.  Are 
inclosures  falling  off  ?  Is  there  any  indis- 
position to  bring  land  into  cultivation  in 
this  country?  Now,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
tnelabcholy  eveht,  because  it  relates  to  a 
noble  Lord  with  whom  I  once  lived  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy,  and,  though  par- 
tial differences  may  have  estranged  us 
befote  his  lamentea  death,  jL  will  never 
cease  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  great 
talent,  of  ability,  and  energy,  of  great 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  objects, 
and  of  great  sagacity  in  the  selection  of 
them.  I  speak  of  the  late  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of 
what  has  been  called  winning  from  the 
sea  a  new  English  county.  Before  his 
death  the  enterprise  was  not  completed. 
Has  it  been  abandoned  since?  I  hear 
that  it  is  going  on  as  vigorously  as 
ever,  and  that  half  of  the  Victoria  county 
is  to  be  gained.  [Lord  H.  Bentinck  : 
60,000  acres.]  That,  as  my  noble  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Lynn  says,  60,000  acres 
of  land   are  about  bebg  recovered  by 


pi'Udent  and  sagacious  men,  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  reclaiming  half  an  Eng- 
lish county  from  the  sea.  Sir,  such  has 
been  the  progress  of  economical  science, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  occupy  time 
in  any  disquisition  upon  the  great  ques- 
tiou  of  prices;  but  still  it  was  touched 
upon  by  the  noble  Marquess,  and  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  it  generally.  The  cost 
of  production  in  a  long  series  of  years  must 
regulate  the  price  of  every  commodity,  but 
the  market  price  is  constantly  for  short 
periods  not  regulated  by  that  rule.  There 
are  disturbing  causes,  which  may  make 
for  short  periods  the  market  prices  fall 
below  the  cost  of  production.  The  market 
price  is  often  disturbed  by  seasons,  and  by 
consequent  variations  in  the  supply,  with- 
out reference  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire rather  sneered  at  the  doctrine  that 
the  present  prices  are  exceptional.  But 
I  should  like  those  who  sneer  to  answer  a 
case  of  fact.  It  was  touched  upon  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  it  cannot 
be  too  often  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
Members.  There  is  a  country  under  high 
protective  duties  on  com  close  to  our  shores, 
and  yet  disturbance  of  price  has  taken 
place  in  France  even  greater  than  here. 
I  am  informed  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  not  long 
ago  was  28^.  a  quarter,  and  that  under  a 
high  protective  duty.  The  market  price  be- 
ing below  the  cost  of  production  the  natural 
consequence  necessarily  follows,  and  capital 
is  rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  I  am  told  that  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  of  1848  there  were  300,000 
fundholders  in  France,  There  are  now 
800,000  fundholders.  Thus  rapidly  has 
capital  been  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation 
of  land  by  reason  of  exceptional  causes, 
partly  political  and  partly  economical; 
and  what  shows  still  more  the  character  of 
political  disturbances,  as  tending  to  with- 
draw capital  there  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  there  is  in  France  at  this  mo- 
ment a  powerful  disposition  to  hoard,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  and 
still  more  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver.  It  is  true,  that  in  calculating  the 
sources  whence  corn  might  be  expected  to 
be  imported  into  this  country,  any  supplj 
from  France  was  not  anticipated,  and  it 
now  turns  out,  that  while  those  who  were 
afraid  of  an  over-abundance  of  bread  in 
this  country  thought  the  imports  from  the 
Umted  States  ivo\!^<\\i^  Q'^^xxiV^as^^k^^i 
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have  been  far  less  than  were  anticipated; 
while  from  France,  which  was  excluded 
from  these  calculations,  the  largest  import 
of  any  foreign  country  has  been  drawn. 
What  do  I  infer  from  this?  That  predic- 
tions as  to  price  of  wheat  are  most  fallacious. 
I  ask  this  question — Haye  we  always  been 
very  accurate  in  our  calculations?  Have 
we,  for  instance,  always  been  very  accurate 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  production,  and 
as  to  what  is  a  remunerating  price  in  this 
country?  I  am,  unhappily,  grown  old  in 
these  discussions.  I  remember  the  debates 
of  1815:  we  were  then  told  that  SOs,  was 
the  minimum  remunerating  price.  I  may 
be  told  that  was  under  a  depreciated 
standard  of  ralue.  I  lived,  however, 
to  see  the  discussion  renewed  in  1827, 
after  the  standard  was  restored,  when  sud- 
denly the  lowest  remunerating  price  was 
declared  to  be  60«.  I  remember  another 
discussion  on  the  com  laws  in  1842,  when 
the  remunerating  price  of  60«.  was  aban- 
doned, and  568.  was  declared  to  be  the 
proper  amount.  And  now,  I  believe,  the 
landed  interest,  and  I  use  that  term  in 
the  meaning  which  has  been  given  it  in 
the  debate,  as  signifying  landlords  and 
farmers,  would  be  quite  content  to  abandon 
56«.,  and  would  be  most  thankful  and  sa- 
tisfied witk  a  remunerating  price  of  some- 
where from  48*.  to  46*.  I  therefore 
cannot  but  observe  that  this  matter  of 
remunerating  price  is  one  which  largely 
depends  on  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
grower,  and  is  not  an  amount  so  fixed  and 
certain  as  some  Gentlemen  imagine.  Tou 
talk  of  disturbing  causes;  but  were  there 
no  disturbing  causes  under  your  old  com 
laws?  Yes — and  they  were  far  more  disas- 
trous in  their  effects,  and  the  low  prices 
were  more  ruinous.  The  noble  Marquess, 
accustomed  to  the  old  rule  of  reasoning  on 
this  subject,  spoke  of  our  annual  produce 
being  24,000,000  quarters;  but,  grant 
that  to  be  true,  and  what  was  the  result? 
If  in  an  abundant  season  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  1,000,000  quarters— and  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence  in 
the  variation  of  seasons — the  effect  on  the 
market  was  more  instantaneous  and  power- 
ful than  any  which,  under  the  new  law,  and 
with  a  more  extended  market,  can  now 
occur.  Why,  I  remember  the  year  1822, 
when  Mr.  Western  moved  for  his  Commit- 
tee, when  there  had  been  some  bad  previous 
harvests,  the  result  of  which  was  to  have  a 
greater  breadth  of  land  sown  than  usual, 
that  there  was  a  good  season,  that  there 
fraa  a  great '  redundancy  of  supply,  and 
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down  went  the  prices  at  once  to  44«.  a 
quarter,  and  I  believe  for  six  weeks  they 
were  even  under  40*.  But  that  case  is 
not  so  strong  as  that  which  took  place  in 
1835,  when  the  average  for  the  year  was 
only  39«.  2d.,  and  for  some  weeks  the 
price  fell  below  any  that  has  been  yet 
reached  even  under  free  trade  with  the 
largest  imports. 

But,  Sir,  anxious  as  I  am  to  admit  any 
ground  of  complaint,  I  cannot,  while  I  ac- 
knowledge the  distress  which  unhappily 
prevails,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Channel  Islands,  in  view  of  the  English 
coast,  did  enjoy  perfect  freedom  in  the 
trade  for  com  during  the  continuance  of 
our  protecting  duties,  and  from  their 
vicinity  to  England  there  was  the  great- 
est temptation  held  out  to  have  as 
much  com  stored  up  as  was  necessary, 
at  least,  for  their  own  consumption;  and 
yet  what  was  the  price  of  wheat  during 
the  protective  system?  For  a  long  series 
of  years  it  was,  as  I  remember,  but  48*. 
Now,  I  will  not  venture  to  make  any  pre- 
diction vrith  respect  to  the  price  of  com  in 
future;  but  this.  Sir,  I  say,  that,  be  the 
price  what  it  may,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  must  be  left  to  find  its  natural 
level,  and  that  for  any  Govemment  or  for 
any  Legislature  artificially,  and  by  power 
of  law,  to  enhance  it — I  say  the  day  is 
gone  by.  And  why  do  I  say  so  ?  I 
say  there  is  not  a  ploughboy  who  plods 
his  weary  way  on  the  heaviest  clay  in 
England  who  does  not  feel  practically 
his  condition  improved  within  the  last  three 
years  —  and  he  knows  the  reason  why. 
I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  shepherd  on  the 
most  distant  and  barren  hill  of  Scotland 
who  does  not  now  have  daily  a  cheaper  and 
a  larger  mess  of  porridge  than  he  ever  had 
before — and  he  also  knows  the  reason  why. 
I  tell  you  again  there  is  not  a  weaver  in  the 
humblest  cottage  in  Lancashire  who  has 
not  fuller  and  cheaper  meals,  vrithout  any 
fall  in  his  wages,  than  he  ever  had  before 
— and  he  knows  the  reason  why.  Now 
I  must  tell  you  the  whole  tmth.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  the  truth  with- 
out concealment  must  be  spoken.  I  will 
speak  of  another  class  still.  There  is 
not  a  soldier  who  returns  to  England  from 
abroad  that  does  not  practically  feel  that 
his  daily  pay  is  augmented,  that  he  has  a 
cheaper,  larger,  and  a  better  mess,  and  that 
he  enjoys  greater  comforts — and  he  also 
knows  the  reason.  Now,  Sir,  I  entreat  my 
hon.  Friends  who  sit  below  me  to  be  on  their 
guard.    You  may  convulse  the  country — 
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you  may  endanger  property — you  may 
shake  our  institutionB  to  the  foundations; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  power 
in  England  which  can  permanently  enhance 
by  force  of  law  the  price  of  bread.  That, 
Sir,  is  my  honest  and  firm  conviction.  The 
peace  of  this  country,  my  own  possessions, 
are  as  dear  to  me  as  to  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  sits  on  the  benches  below  me; 
but  I  feel  we  have  arrived  at  the  period 
when  it  is  necessary  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  I  have  spoken 
it  without  reservation. 

And  now,  Sir,  to  look  upon  this  ques- 
tion as  one  of  taxation,  as  the  noble  Mar- 
quess says  it  is.  He  put  it  in  the  fairest 
possible  manner.  He  says,  the  question 
we  have  to  decide  is  in  what  way  revenue 
can  be  raised  with  the  least  burden  on  the 
great  body  of  the  community.  I  accept 
that  definition.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fairly  put.  The  noble  Marquess  has  ob- 
served on  the  fact  that  the  labourer  in  this 
country  is  heavily  taxed  ;  that  he  pays 
taxes  on  his  tobacco,  his  sugar,  his  tea, 
his  beer,  his  spirits,  &c.  Now,  the 
question  that  naturally  presents  itself  to 
me  when  I  hear  that  is,  what  is  the  rea- 
son why  he  should  pay  a  tax  on  his  bread 
also  ?  Is  it  a  reason  for  persevering  in 
the  endeavour  to  impose  that  tax?  The 
noble  Marquess  asks,  how  is  the  defi- 
ciency of  revenue  to  be  made  good  if  you 
remove  the  taxes  on  articles  of  primary 
necessity  ?  and  I  was  astonished,  consider- 
ing his  high  position,  to  hear  him  say  that 
the  question  was  not  one  for  him  or  of  any 
hon.  Member  on  his  side  of  the  House  to 
consider.  Now,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  that 
is  a  question  of  paramount  importance  re- 
quiring a  careful  answer,  and  there  is  not 
a  Member  in  this  House  who  is  not  affected 
by  it.  If  the  establishments  of  the  country 
are  to  be  maintained  and  good  faith  kept, 
the  deficiency  arising  from  taxation  ought 
to  be  the  primary  consideration  of  every 
hon.  Member  in  the  House.  Now,  the 
question  is  short  and  simple — it  is,  from 
what  sources  shall  the  revenue  be  raised  ? 
Will  you  tax  labour,  or  will  you  tax  capi- 
tal, to  the  relief  of  labour,  beyond  its  pre- 
sent burden?  In  other  words,  will  you 
reverse  your  financial  system  and  reimpose 
on  industry  those  burdens  from  which  real- 
ised capital  asks  to  be  relieved  ?  That, 
Sir,  was  the  great  question  which,  as  I 
thought,  was  decided  in  1842.  And  here 
let  me  observe  that  that  great  decision  has 
not  been  unproductive.  I  am  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  Her  Majesty's  MioidterSi 


and  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Home  Office.  In  1842  I  warned 
the  House  of  the  danger  of  continuing  the 
then  existing  system  of  taxation.  It  has 
been  changed,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  think,  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
there  has  been  more  social  order  and  less 
seditious  movement  among  the  people  for 
the  last  three  years  than  at  any  former 
time;  and  I  attribute  that  fact  to  our  fiscal 
policy,  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  relief 
you  have  given  them,  in  the  price  of  their 
food,  without  reference  to  their  occupation, 
whether  connected  with  land  or  with 
trade. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  am  brought  to  the  ob- 
jections I  entertain  to  this  Motion,  which 
are,  that  it  is  in  effect,  though  not  avow- 
edly, an  approximation  to  the  reversal  of 
the  policy  I  have  thus  traced  to  its  results. 
I  feel  those  objections  still  more,  because 
the  words  in  which  it  is  framed,  though 
claimmg  to  be  plain,  are  studiously  elusive, 
and  present  nothing  tangible.  It  was  said 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  moved  it,  "I  do 
not  ask  your  votes  in  favour  of  any  specific 
proposal.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  bring 
one  forward."  Well,  then,  I  say  it  is  my 
duty  to  refuse  my  consent  to  a  Motion  the 
nature,  extent,  and  tendency  of  which  I  can- 
not understand.  Sir,  there  is  a  studied 
ambiguity  not  only  in  the  Motion  but  in 
the  very  able  speech  in  which  that  Motion 
was  presented  to  us.  Observe  what  that 
speech  did.  It  presented  to  our  consid- 
eration a  great  many  things  declared  to  be 
objectionable,  but  which  the  Mover  did  not 
seek  to  remove,  and  a  great  many  things 
which  he  indicated  as  remedies,  but  refused 
to  press.  I  will  now  take  the  first  class  of 
those  charges  which  he  described  as  objec- 
tionable, but  which  he  did  not  propose  to 
remove.  The  hon.  Member  referred  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  growth  of  tobacco.  Now, 
I  am  surprised  that  with  all  the  astuteness 
of  the  hon.  Member  it  did  not  appear  to 
the  hon.  Member  that,  whether  the  ex- 
tremely high  duty  upon  tobacco  were  re- 
mitted or  continued,  one  of  two  inevitable 
consequences  would  be  produced.  If  the 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  to- 
bacco were  remitted,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  it  to  be  grown  in  this  country;  for  it 
would  come  to  us  from  all  quarters  of 
America  and  from  many  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  can  be  produced  at  a  much  cheaper 
price,  and  of  much  better  quality,  and 
we  should  then  make  a  great  sacrifice 
of  reyenue  without  cqq£^ccvi^  ^^  ^x&sbUs^^ 
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tAttkXiUkge  tipon  the  Ikuded  ititerest.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  permit  the 
growth  of  tohacco,  atid  continue  the  pre- 
sent high  dutj  tipon  foreign  tobacco,  jou 
will  he  introducing  protection  in  one 
of  its  most  flagrant,  most  absurd,  and 
most  objectionable  forms.  You  will  be  of- 
fering a  premium  to  the  growth  of  inferior 
tobacco  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  and 
you  will  besides  offer  irresistible  tempta- 
tions to  frauds  upon  the  revenue  and  smug- 
gling. The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
growth  of  beetroot  for  sugar.  If  you  grow 
it  subject  to  no  duty,  and  continue  the  exist- 
ing duties  upon  foreign  and  colonial  sugar, 
there  is  absurd  protection.  If  you  remit 
the  duty  upon  sugar,  in  addition  to  that  on 
tobacco,  you  will  sacrifice  10,000,000i.  of 
revenue,  which  must  be  supplied  in  some 
other  way,  while  the  British  farmer  would 
not  derife  the  least  benefit  from  the  change, 
for  he  Would  be  just  as  unable  as  he  is  now 
to  compete  with  the  grower  of  fbreign 
ftUgar.  I  now  come  to  the  malt  tax.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  may  hare  said  upon  thiff 
subject  in  former  years.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  he  is  in  favour  of  its  repeal; 
knd  1  am  sure  that  the  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  other  House,  Lord  Stanley,  is  not, 
for  that  noble  Lord,  in  aiid  out  of  office,  has 
said  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  repeal 
that  tax;  that  it  was  paid,  not  by  the  pro- 
ducer, but  by  the  consumer;  and  that  its 
repeal  would  carry  with  it  no  benefit  to  the 
llind  commensurate  with  the  loss  to  the 
revenue.  These  are,  then,  the  first  class 
of  difficulties  with  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
tnan  said,  the  agriculturists  had  to  contend, 
but  which  he  did  not  seek  to  remove. 

I  how  come  to  the  second  class  of 
remedies  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
dicated as  desirable,  but  which  were 
not  pressed  by  him.  The  first  was  the 
cultivation  of  land  en  commandite.  Now, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Nottingham  (Mr.  F.  O'Connor)  has  had 
some  experience  of  the  cultivation  of 
land  en  commandite.  He  has  tried  the 
experiment.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
favourable  to  the  plan,  but  I  believe  his 
partners  were  not,  and  I  believe  the  only 
parties  who  derived  any  benefit  from  the 
scheme  were  the  gentlemen  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall. At  all  events,  the  experience 
we  have  had  on  this  subject  would  not  in- 
duce me  to  look  for  relief  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest  in  this  direction.  The  law 
of  settlement  was  next  adverted  to  by  the 
hon.  Oentlemui,  Now,  I  icsjoico  that  the 
/Sir«^  Oraham 


right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  (Mr.  Baines),  Who  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Government,  has  expressed 
an  intention  of  dealing  with  the  law  on  this 
subject.  I  have  before  expressed  my  opin- 
ion that  the  landed  interest  will  gain  ex- 
tremely, by  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  set- 
tlement, and  gain  in  the  most  legitimate 
manner,  because  the  agricultural  labourer 
is,  after  all,  the  principal  sufferer  from  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  His  labour  is 
his  only  property,  but  by  the  force  of  the 
law  you  restrict  the  free  employment  of  his 
labour  within  the  circuit  of  one  of  14,000 
narrow  circles;  whereas,  by  adopting  a 
union  settlement  in  the  place  of  a  parish 
settlement,  you  do  a  great  deal  to  eman- 
cipate the  labourer,  for  you  widen  the 
sphere  of  his  labour,  and  enable  him  to 
seek  employment  within  600  circles.  But 
I  warn  tne  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  has  not 
well  considered  this  matter,  there  are 
lions  in  his  path.  He  will,  if  I  mistake 
not,  encounter  the  opposition  of  some  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  landed 
interest.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire (Mr.  Bankes),  and,  I  believe,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley), 
will  be  against  him;  and  I  suspect  that  the 
landed  interest  will  be  found  very  niuch 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  benefits  of 
such  an  arrangement,  and  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  introduce  a  union  settle- 
ment and  a  union  rate.  But  that  is  not 
the  plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire. He  opened  to  our  view  the 
much  larger  measure  of  a  national  rate. 
It  is  true  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  sup- 
port it,  and  I,  for  one,  know  no  course  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  take  more 
dangerous  in  every  respect  than  a  mea- 
sure having  such  a  decidedly  Socialist 
direction  as  instituting  a  claim  to  mainte- 
nance at  the  cost  of  the  nation.  A  national 
rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  would,  as  I 
believe,  hand  over  the  property  of  this 
country  and  the  industry  of  this  country 
to  idleness  and  indigence — indigence,  the 
fruit  of  that  idleness,  and  idleness  encou- 
raged by  the  hope  of  relief  from  a  boundless 
source.  Such  a  measure  would  be  So- 
cialism, and  Socialism  in  its  most  dan- 
gerous form.  The  hon.  Gentleman  also 
adverted  to  the  commutation  of  tithes. 
Well,  now,  I  say  that  the  less  the  land- 
owners say  on  this  subject  the  better.  I, 
as  a  landowner,  am  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  bargain  we  have  made.  We  had  be- 
fore the  Title  Commutation  Act  passed  an 
.ugly  copartner  in  the  soil^  who,  contribu- 
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i\hg  tiotbib^  of  kidtistrj  or  capital)  jOt 
ftbared  iil  all  ibe  t)roduc6  of  our  industry 
and  tbe  profits  of  our  capital  Tbat  grow- 
ing claim  to  the  incroftBing  value  and  pro- 
duce of  tbe  soil  was  cut  short  and  ousted 
by  what  was  certainly  a  very  stringent, 
and,  as  I  thought,  very  politic  measure. 
But  what  was  the  effect?  I  think  that 
the  poet's  advice  to  tbe  domestic  chaplain 
— *'  Stick  to  thy  puddings  friend,  and  hold 
thy  tongue,**  is  applicable  to  us.  The  par- 
son was  not  well  pleased  with  the  Act,  but 
the  country  gentleman  has  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  it.  The  parson  in  fu- 
ture shares  in  a  fixed  and  immutable  quan- 
tity, however  much  increased  the  amount 
of  produce  itiay  be.  He  gets  no  share  in 
any  increase  in  quantity,  and  yet  he  shares 
in  tbe  diminished  value  of  the  increased 
quantity  through  the  fall  of  price.  My 
advice  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  is,  then,  to 
let  tbe  Tithe  Commutation  Act  remain  un- 
touched. The  hon.  Gentleman  then  came 
to  tbe  repeal  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1844. 
Now,  I  would  ask  him  when  the  supply  of 
bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  has  been 
more  abundant  than  since  the  passing  of 
that  Act!  1  should  like  to  know  when 
the  issues  of  paper,  both  by  the  Bank  of 
England  tod  the  country  hanks,  coinci- 
dent with  and  justified  by  the  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank,  have  ever  been  more 
sound  or  more  unrestricted  ?  1  should  like 
to  know  when  the  rate  of  interest  has  ever 
been  lower  for  commercial  transactions  or 
for  mortgagees  than  during  the  last  three 
years  ?  And  I  tell  the  country  gentlemen 
that  if  they  seek  to  operate  through  the 
medium  of  the  currency,  they  must  go 
much  further  than  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Disraeli)  went  on 
to  say  that  tbe  best  course  which  he,  as  a 
leader  of  Opposition,  could  take  was  to  re- 
commend that  certain  local  burdens  to  be 
remitted  should  be  placed  upon  the  Consol- 
idated Fund.  Now,  if  we  look  merely  at 
the  tactics  of  a  leader  of  Opposition,  that 
may  be  so;  but  if  we  look  at  the  public 
welfare,  and  the  interests  of  public  economy, 
then  no  more  dangerous  course  would  be 
pursued  by  the  Government.  I  have  had 
some  experience,  and  1  have  observed  that 
all  charges  once  placed  upon  the  Consol- 
idated Fund  are  seldom  revised,  seldom 
abated,  and  never  removed.  That  is  my 
experience,  and  I  ara  tlierefore  jealous  of 
placing  local  charges  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund. 

But  then  1  may  innocently  ask,  what  is 
really  intended  by  tbig  Motion?     What 


does  tbe  noble  MarqUeto  (tbe  MafqnMs  tft 
Granby)  ask  the  House  to  do  ?  The  bdn. 
Member  who  introduced  this  Motion  does 
not  ask  you  to  return  to  protection.  But 
tbe  noble  Marquess  is  more  explicit,  and 
with  manly  frankness  declares  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  return  td  protec- 
tion. Now,  1  say  that  if  this  Motion  do^s 
not  mean  that  we  are  to  return  to  protelf- 
tion,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
docs  it  mean  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  tbe 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  in  his  pre- 
liminary observations  avowed  that  he  bad 
this  remarkable  object  in  view — be  im- 
plored us  to  forget  the  past.  Now,  tbii 
struck  me  as  very  much  like  administer- 
ing a  dose  of  cboloroform  before  a  capital 
operation.  It  was  not  a  soporific,  certain- 
ly, but  it  lulled  tbe  senses  very  sweetly» 
However,  I  have  since  bad  time  to  recover 
from  tbe  effects  of  this  anodyne.  I  am  no 
longer  steeped  in  oblivion,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  tbat  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
to  the  past.  Tbe  hon.  Member  told  us  tb« 
other  night  that  be  adhered  strictly,  a^ 
verely,  and  religiously  to  all  that  he  bad 
said  on  this  subject  in  a  former  debate— >- 
namely,  the  memorable  debate  which  took 
place  on  his  Motion  relative  to  tbe  bur- 
dens on  land  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  last 
Session.  1  have  compared  the  declaration  of 
last  year  with  tbe  declaration  of  this  yeari 
and  1  hope  1  shall  not  say  anything  in  tbe 
least  displeasing  to  tbe  hon.  Gentleman  if  I 
quote  the  important  words  used  by  him  in 
the  debate  last  year,  and  contrast  thein 
with  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  him 
this  year,  because,  in  a  case  where  we  are 
not  quite  sure  what  is  really  intended,  it  is 
important  to  dwell  on  words,  to  weigh  them, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  meaning. 
Tbe  hon.  Member  last  year,  on  bringing 
forward  bis  Motion  relative  to  the  burdens 
upon  land,  said — 

"  On  this  side  of  the  House  we  believe  that  thifl 
depression  has  been  occasioned  by  recent  legisla- 
tive enactments  —  by  the  recent  repeal  of  the 
laws  -which  regulated  the  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce.  We  believe  that  the  surest 
course,  the  most  safe,  the  most  efficacious,  the 
course  which,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community,  and  most  popular 
with  the  community,  would  be  the  re-establish- 
ment of  laws  regulating  the  importation  of  that 
foreign  produce.  Speaking  for  those  Gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  I  can  say  that 
we  do  not  in  any  way  shrink  from  an  argument 
upon  that  subject.  We  have  seen  nothing  at  all 
which  in  our  opinion  confutes  the  conclusions 
which,  in  good  report  and  evil  report,  we  have 
attempted  to  advocate  in  this  House  with  regard 
to  that  great  subject.    We  still  believe  that  the 
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eommereUl  code  are  fidlaciouB."  [JBaniard,1hiid 
Seriee,  toI.  OTiiL,  128.] 

These  words  are  strong,  but  still  they  are 
not  so  strong  as  those  which  were  quoted 
by  me  in  the  debate  of  the  2l8t  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  were  taken  down  by  me  when 
spoken,  and  not  disclaimed  by  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Disraeli) : — 

"  I  do  not  bate  one  jot  of  what  I  hare  always 
declared.  I  adhere  to  ererj  airoment  and  erery 
opinion  on  thia  quettion  ;  and  I  tell  you  I  think 
it  would  be  wiser  and  more  politic  to  return  to 
protection — no  longer  to  cease  to  impose  duties  of 
rcTcnue  on  articles  from  abroad,  including  com, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  raise  rerenue  haying  the 
eflbot  of  protection." 

• 

Words  more  clear  could  not  be  used;  and 
they  indicate  a  distinct  policy,  which  is 
known  to  be  advocated  by  the  great  body 
of  the  party  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
ia  at  the  head.  Now,  what  were  the  words 
used  by  him  upon  the  present  occasion,  the 
night  before  last  ?  I  have  the  words  be- 
fore me,  and  I  cannot  find  in  them  any- 
thing at  variance  with  the  language  used 
last  year.  The  hon.  Gentleman  told  us  on 
Tuesday  night — 

'*  I  last  year  said  what  I  now  adhere  to  severely, 
itriotly,  even  religiously.  I  said,  then,  that  I 
would  not  in  this  Parliament  make  any  attempt 
to  bring  back  the  abrogated  system  of  protec- 
tion." 


Observe  the  hon.   Gentleman  says, 
this  Parliament."    Again,  he  says — 
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"  It  would  be  most  disastrous  for  the  commu- 
nity that  you  should  accord  these  claims,  which, 
in  the  spirit  of  severe  justice,  the  agricultural  in- 
terest has  a  right  to  prefer." 

Observe,  this  points  to  compromise— what 
is  that  compromise  ? 

"It  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  that 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  might  be  supplied  by 
a  fixed  duty  on  com.  I  say,  ihhi  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  a  fixed  duty  or  a  counterrailing  duty  is 
an  arrangement  in  &vour  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. It  is  an  arrangement  which,  as  Members 
or  as  Ministers,  we  may  think  would,  on  a  balance 
of  circumstances,  make  what  was  called  the  best 
bargain  for  the  community.  I  am  not  called  on  to 
say  what  might  be  the  effect  of  imposing  a  6s. ,  or 
an  8s.,  or  a  10s.  duty.  They  are  propositions 
which  may  be  considered,  and  they  may  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise,  in  which,  like  all  persons 
receiving  compensation,  the  land  would  not  be 
likely  to  receiye  more  than  half  its  due." 

Reference  then  is  made  to  the  finan- 
cial ezercitation  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford,  rritk  which  we  were 


treated  in  1848,  wherein  he  laboured  to 
prove  that  a  moderate  fixed  duty  fell  on 
the  foreign  grower,  and  would  not  enhance 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  Now,  here  is 
a  difficulty.  I  am  bound  to  put  the  best 
interpretation  I  can  upon  the  mystical  ex- 
pressions used  last  year  and  this  year,  and 
reading  them  by  the  aid  of  the  glossary  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  I  put  an  interpre- 
tation upon  ihem  last  year,  and  to  that  I 
now  adhere.  Remembering  that  it  is  said 
that  they  ''as  Ministers"  would  have  a  right 
to  impose  a  duty  upon  foreign  corn,  and  that 
it  is  also  said  it  would  not  be  right  to  at- 
tempt to  impose  that  duty  in  the  present 
Parliament,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  object  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
party  is  to  turn  out  the  present  Adminis- 
tration— to  dissolve  the  Parliament — to  re- 
turn to  protection  in  the  next  Parliament 
— and  to  reimpose  a  duty  upon  com.  That 
is  the  interpretation  I  put  upon  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  last  year,  and  that  is 
the  interpretation  which,  upon  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  put  upon  it  now.  Frankly 
avowed,  there  can  be  no  more  legitimate 
policy  for  a  party.  I  know  not  what  the 
result  of  that  attempt  might  be.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  attempt,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  with  the  safety  of  pro- 
perty; and  an  attempt  which  I  could  not 
agree  to  join  in  making.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  see  very  plainly  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  g^eat  and  seiious  struggle.  I  see  a 
party  of  Gentlemen  in  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  powerful  in  num- 
bers, powerful  in  the  respect  in  which 
they  are  held  for  their  personal  and  he- 
reditary virtues,  having  great  influence 
in  the  country  and  great  possessions ; 
they  are  an  interest  which,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  has  commanded  great  in- 
fluence with  the  Government;  and,  with 
the  community  at  their  back,  they  ex- 
ercise a  power  upon  any  question  that 
is  irresistible.  This  powerful  party  have 
in  this  House  no  insignificant  leader. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  is  the 
accredited  leader  of  that  party.  I  may 
say,  that  very  early  I  appreciated  the  great 
talents  of  that  Gentleman;  and  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  gainsay  or  undervalue  his 
commanding  ability  as  a  debater  in  this 
House.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  leader 
of  this  party  in  the  other  House,  (Lord 
Stanley),  is  a  noble  Lord  ever  foremost 
in  the  battle,  of  dauntless  courage,  of 
eminent  ability^  and  of  spotless  character. 
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I  bare  stood  beside  him  in  the  fraj,  and  I 
know  how  formidable  is  his  vigorous  attack, 
and  how  broad  is  his  protecting  shield  : — 

"  Experto  credite,  quantus 

In  olypeuia    assurgat,  quo    turbine  torqueat 
hattam." 

"With  such  opponents  it  behoves  us  to  gird 
up  our  loins.  I  know  not  whether  the 
watchword,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  !'* 
may  not  already  have  been  given.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  protec- 
tion must  prepare  for  a  severe  conflict. 
Thej  must  stand  upon  the  defensive.  Thej 
must  stand  to  their  arms,  and  close  their 
ranks,  and  prepare  for  a  firm,  manly,  and 
uncompromising  resistance.  There  is  one 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  advert,  but  my 
heart  is  so  deeply  grieved  that  my  tongue 
almost  refuses  to  utter  what  my  feelings 
dictate.  The  author  and  the  champion 
of  that  policy  which  I  think  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  this  Motion  to  reverse,  has  been 
withdrawn  from  us.  He  has  ceased  from 
his  labours,  and  is  at  rest.  He  no  long- 
er shares  in  the  angry  strifes  and  con- 
flicts of  this  House.  But,  although  dead, 
he  still  speaks,  and  from  the  tomb  I  still 
hear  the  echoes  of  his  voice  resounding 
within  these  walls.  I  well  remember  the 
memorable  words  that  closed  the  pero- 
ration of  the  magnificent  speech  which  he 
delivered  last  Session,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  when 
he  said — 

"  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinions  I  have  expressed, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  I  may  never  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  House  of  Commons  will  retrace 
its  steps." 

He  is  gone,  and  may  Heaven  avert  the  omen 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  about  to  re- 
trace its  steps !  My  voice  may  be  feeble, 
and  my  power  insignificant.  But,  Sir,  my 
part  is  taken.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sacred 
duty  and  a  sacred  trust  to  defend  that 
policy  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  as  an  earnest  of 
my  firm  determination,  1  give  my  unhesi- 
tating vote  against  this  Motion. 

Mr.  booker  said,  if  he  had  followed 
the  inclination  of  his  own  mind  he  should 
have  forborne  to  take  any  part  in  the 
debate  in  this  early  stage  of  his  political 
career.  But  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent a  great  agricultural  county,  though 
his  own  personal  interests  were  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  manufactures 
and  commerce.  He  therefore  felt  that  he 
should  ill  discharge  the  duty  he  owed  to 
his  constituents,  and  to  those  interests 
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with  which  he  was  more  immediately  con- 
nected, if  ho  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
present  discussion.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  opened  this  debate  felt  that  he  had 
one  great  anomaly  to  deal  with,  and  this 
difficulty  was  not  diminished  by  the  mass 
of  anomalies  subsequently  imported  into 
the  debate.  Still  he  did  not  regard  them 
as  at  all  inexplicable  or  overpowering,  and 
felt  assured  that  if  they  could  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  one  difficulty,  there  would  be 
very  little  difficulty  in  unravelling  all  the 
rest.  He  proposed  to  comment  on  the 
various  topics  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  That 
Speech  evidently  was  prepared  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  caution  usually  bestowed 
even  upon  great  State  documents  of  that 
kind.  One  portion  of  that  Speech  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  in  a 
speech  of  the  most  transcendent  ability. 
Our  gracious  Sovereign  was  made  to  tell 
Her  Parliament,  that  notwithstanding  the 
large  reduction  in  taxation  eflected  of  late 
years,  the  receipts  of  the  revenue  had  been 
satisfactory.  Here,  then,  they  had  the 
anomaly  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
feeling  satisfied  with  a  retrograde,  if  not  a 
failing  revenue.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
account  of  the  net  public  income  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ending  the  5th  July,  1850,  and  also  a 
similar  account  ending  5th  January,  1851, 
and  what  did  they  show  ?  That  whilst  the 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  at  the 
former  period  was  3,438,358Z.  Us.  4(1., 
the  excess  in  the  latter  period  was 
2,579,006Z.  3«.  3d,,  thus  showing  a  de- 
crease in  the  excess  of  nearly  1,000,000^. 
sterling  within  the  period  of  six  months. 
But  he  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
deal  with  these  accounts.  In  the  Post 
Office,  for  instance,  there  was  a  charge 
of  820,000^.,  not  including  the  packet 
establishment,  which  cost  738,000Z.,  nor 
the  payment  to  the  East  India  Company, 
to  the  amount  of  200,000Z.,  which  woild 
make  that  side  of  the  account  show  a  posi- 
tive deficiency.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told 
them,  and  truly,  that  the  estimated  amount 
of  reduction  and  repeal  of  taxation  within  the 
last  ten  years,  had  been  10,762,000^.  since 
1841,  while  the  amount  imposed  in  that 
period  was  only  5,655,000?.,  being  a  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  the  public  of  5,107,000?., 
and  yet  the  revenue  had  increased  by 
4,700,000?.  He  thanked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  taking  «k  ^xvcA  ^  ^«^ 
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years,  for  daring  that  period,  as  evidenced 
by  the  last  census,  the  population  would 
probably  be  found  to  have  increased  about 
12  per  cent;  and  in  the  approaching  census 
he  apprehended  the  increase  of  population 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  be 
3,000,000,  and  he  could  not  but  think  that 
3,000,000  of  mouths,  with  their  propor- 
tionate number  of  heads  and  arms,  must 
bring  something  to  the  public  revenue — 
whiol^  could  scarcely  be  less  than  II.  per 
heiul  per  annum.  That,  if  population  in  a 
country  was  worth  anytlung,  would  account 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  increase; 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  revenue 
derived  from  increased  railway  travelling. 
But  to  pass  to  the  next  paragraph  of  the 
Speech.  Her  Majesty  was  made  to  say, 
that  **  the  state  of  the  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
such  as  to  afford  general  employment  to 
the  labouring  classes."  That  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  expression.  He  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  afforded  general  em- 
ployment to  labour,  but  he  denied  that 
they  had  afforded  productive  employment 
to  capital,  upon  which  only  the  safe  em- 
ployment of  labour  and  its  permanent 
epduraqce  must  depend.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  bripg  this  to  the  test  of 
figures,  and  in  doing  so  he  must  crave  the 
indulgence  of  the  House.  He  would  first 
tftke  the  shipping  interest,  and  then  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  home  trade. 
He  found  that  in  1845  the  number  of 
Britbh  ships  with  cargoes  entered  inwards 
was  20,292 ;  ships  entered  outwards, 
17,169.  In  1850  the  number  entered  in- 
wards was  18,843;  outwards,  18,077 — 
making  36,920 :  leaving  a  decrease  in 
ships  of  541  in  number,  and  2,335  in  ton- 
nage. In  foreign  ships  he  found  entered 
inwards  and  outwards  20,500,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  3,350,000;  and  in  1850  the  num- 
ber entered  inwards  and  outwards  was 
27,000  odd,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,070,000; 
sl^owing,  therefore,  an  increase  in  foreign 
sbijps  of  more  than  6,500,  and  more  than 
722,000  tons.  A  comparative  statement 
of  the  returns  for  the  last  ten  years  showed 
tliat  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
British  shippipg  had  been  35  per  cent,  the 
foreign  ships  had  increased  91  per  cent. 
He  would  now  call  attention  tq  the  state 
of  the  home  trade,  and  here  he  must  re- 
mark whatever  stress  might  be  laid  on  the 
advantages  attending  an  increase  of  im- 
ports, they  ought  carefully  to  see  whether 
they  were  balanced  by  the  exports.  The  ex- 
por$3  m  1849  amounted  to  89,247,91 5{.  in 
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value,  while  tbeimports  were  105,874,000/., 
leaving   a    tremendous  balance  of  trade 
against  this  country.      The  last  account 
stated  the  aggregate  official  value  of  im- 
ports   into    the    united    kingdom    to   be 
89,170.000^.,  and  the  like  declared  value  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
from   the   united  kingdom  to   the    same 
countries  and  colonies,  60,152,6701.,  the 
exports  from  Ireland  being  left  out  alto- 
gether.    This  return  raised  a  most  serious 
question  to  the  home  trade.     There  had 
been  a  decrease  in  the  cotton  trade  to 
the  amount  of  5,786,0002.    He  would  now 
go  to  the  woollen  trade  ;  but,  before  he 
did  so,  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
the  surprise  with  which  he  heard  the  Fin- 
ance Minister  allude  as  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation to   the   exports   of  wool  and 
yam,  for  by  the  exportation  of  the  raw 
material  we  were,  in  fact,  raising  up  com- 
petitors in  manufactures  against  ourselves. 
But  he  would  now  take  the  wooUen  trade. 
In    woollen   goods   the   decrease   in  the 
quantity  consumed  in  the   home   market 
was    2,502,6702.      He   would  now   take 
another  trade,  and  one  in  which  he  was 
personally  engaged — the  great  staple  iron 
trade  —  which  was  essentially  a  national 
trade,  as  every  part  of  it,  from  the  ore 
and  the  fuel  to  the  article  manufactured 
for  exportation,  was  the  object  of  British 
skill,  British  capital,  and  British  labour. 
In  iron  there  was  a  diminution  of  value  in 
the  consumption  of  the  home  market  to  the 
extent  of  2,788,5872.     The  circumstances 
of  that  branch  of  our  national  manufac- 
tures were  these,  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce had  suffered  an  enormous  reduction 
since  the  free-trade  measures  of  1846 — 
full  45  per  cept — while  the  wages  of  labour 
to  the  ^operative,  who  raised  the  ore  and 
fuel  and  smelted   and  manufactured  the 
produce,  had  diminished  bl\  per  cent.  He 
believed  that  other  branches  of  our  national 
manufacture  would  be  found  to  be  pretty 
much  in  the  same  condition.     There  were 
most  disastrous  rumours  in  the  City  that 
day  from  Scotland ;  and  he  might  appeal 
to  the  Manchester  Gentlemen  whether  their 
branch  of  manufacture  was  ever  in  a  less 
satisfactory  state;    but  he  was  unwilling, 
as   a   Member  of  Parliament,   to   create 
alarm.     He  warned  them,  however,  to  be- 
ware, lest,  while  they  were  seeking  the 
phantom  of  foreign  trade,  they  lost  the 
substance  of  the  home  trade.     He  utterly 
denied  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers, 
either  manufacturing  or  agricultural,  was 
iipproved.     In  the  county  which  he  had 
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the  honour  to  represent,  wages  had  dimi- 
nished to  an  immense  extent — to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  diminution  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  articles  of  consump- 
tion. He  was  so  sure  of  the  good  feeling 
among  the  manufacturing  and  operative 
population,  that  he  was  certain  that  if  agi- 
tation were  allowed  to  subside,  they  would 
gladly  hail  the  introduction  of  any  mea- 
sure which  would  give  their  agricultural 
brethren,  whom  they  knew  to  be  their  best 
customers,  justice  and  fair  play.  Justice 
and  fair  play  they  must  have.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  in  moving 
the  present  proposition,  had  very  properly 
said  that,  as  this  question  had  been  de- 
bated over  and  over  again  in  an  adverse 
House  of  Commons,  he  would  not  reiterate 
his  opinions  and  determination  here,  but 
that  he  would  leave  the  whole  matter 
of  the  reversal  of  the  present  policy  to  be 
settled  by  the  country.  He  assured  the 
House  that  he  knew  the  feeling  which  ex- 
isted in  the  country.  He  had  been  sent 
by  a  great  agricultural  county  without  a 
promise  being  given  or  implied ;  but  be 
was  sent  under  such  circumstances  that  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  flinched 
from  expressing  the  conviction  he  felt, 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  House  and  the 
country  must  return  to  a  fair  and  proper 
ipeasure  of  protection  to  British  industry. 
It  was  a  principle  upon  which  there  could 
be  no  cavil.  If  the  foreigner  was  permitted 
to  come  into  our  markets — and  God  forbid 
that  he  should  not,  under  proper  regula- 
tions ! — and  bring  his  competing  produce 
here,  then  he  (Mr.  Booker)  desired  to 
know  under  what  principle  it  was  that  he 
was  not  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
those  fiscal  burdens  which  gave  protection 
to  his  competing  produce,  when  he  brought 
it  into  a  market  which  ought  to  be  the 
market  for  the  labour,  industry,  and  capital 
of  our  own  population  ?  The  House  might 
depend  upon  it,  say  what  hon.  Gentlemen 
might,  that  they  could  not  maintain  their 
arguments,  nor  could  they  maintain  their 
assertions.  They  had  been  deceived. 
They  had  deceived  themselves,  and  had, 
uuwittingly  he  was  sure,  deceived  others. 
But  the  time  was  approaching  when  justice 
must  be  done.  The  country  was  in  peril ; 
and,  as  a  commercial  man  and  a  manu- 
facturer, he  asserted  that  they  could  not 
maintain  the  colossal  fabric  of  their  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  system  if  they 
undermined  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
rested  —  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
At  all  evepts,  be  could  see  no  prlnoiple 


upon  which  the  foreigner,  whose  competing 
produce  was  brought  here,  and  who  was 
hurrying  on  the  pauperism  of  the  country, 
should  not  be  called  on  to  pay  his  fair 
quota  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of 
that  pauperism,  if  he  did  occasion  it,  and 
the  lightening  of  the  pressure  of  the  local 
and  parochial  burdens  of  those  into  whose 
market  he  intruded  himself.  As  an  act  of 
justice  and  of  policy,  then,  he  called  upon 
the  House  to  look  those  difficulties  fairly 
in  the  face ;  not  to  continue  temporising 
with  and  reasoning  against  facts  and  dis- 
asters which  could  not  be  gainsayed ;  not 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  mainstay  of  the  country  was 
now  placed,  but  to  give  all  interests  jus- 
tice and  fair  play.  He  would  call  upon 
the  Minister  to  assure  himself,  and  to  as- 
sure his  Sovereign,  in  the  words  of  one 
whose  opinions  were  at  least  entitled  to  all 
respect-*-he  alluded  to  the  great  Lord 
Erskine,  who  said — 

"  Vain  are  all  your  hopes  for  your  soffisring 
country ;  for  you  might  aa  well  expect  to  see  a 
tree  flourishing  in  fml  vigour  when  its  roots  are 
perishing  or  decayed,  or  the  human  body  in  active 
motion  when  palsy  has  reached  the  heiart,  as  tf 
see  trade,  or  commerce,  or  manufactures,  of 
any  kind  or  description,  flourish,  when  agrioul- 
ture  has  declined." 

He  thanked  the  House  for  the  patience 
and  kindness  with  which  it  had  listened  te 
him,  and  he  trusted  that  he  had  not  abused 
its  indulgence. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  was  sure 
the  House  must  have  experienced  much 
gratification  at  hearing  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  who,  as  he  had  truly  ob- 
served, represented  a  great  agricultural 
county,  and  was  himself  connected  with  an 
important  branch  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. He  believed  it  was  the  desire  of 
both  sides  of  the  House  that  this  diseus- 
sion  should  terminate  during  the  present 
evening,  and  he  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote that  object  by  confining  his  remarks 
to  the  narrowest  limits.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
general  question  then  before  the  House; 
namely,  the  propriety  of  altering  a  great 
national  system  of  taxation.  The  policy 
of  reversing  the  commercial  system  adoptea 
of  late  years  had  been  so  fully  debated  and 
so  well  argued  by  his  right  hon.  Friends 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon,  that  he  was 
quite  content  to  rest  the  case  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  Motion  of  the  hen. 
Member  f ot  Buokva^VivecL^i^  v^ne^  ^&&» 
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•arguments    And    statements    adduced  bj 
those  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen.     He  was 
surprised  that  so  many  questions  connected 
with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try should  have  been  incidentally  brought 
before  the  House  on  this  occasion,  for  not- 
wit^tanding  the  professions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire    in    intro- 
ducing the   subject  to  the  House»  every 
Gentleman  who  had  since  spoken  upon  it 
— and  none  more  so  than  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down — had  felt  that 
the  proposal  did  in  fact  amount  to  a  change 
of  policy,  which  would  affect  every  branch 
of  trade  and  manufacture  in  the  country, 
and  that  therefore  the  defentse  of  the  policy 
which  was  now  impugned  must  rest  upon 
the  results  it  had  produced  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  and  the  prosperity 
and  comfort  of  the  people.     Those  results 
were  ascertainable;  and  whether  they  took 
revenue,  consumption,  pauperism,  exports, 
or  imports,   these  and  every  other  test 
which  could  be  applied  would  give  the  one 
answer,  that  there  never  was  a  period,  not- 
withstanding the  dbtress  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  which  they  all  de- 
plored, when  the  great  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the   country,   when   the  great 
body  of  the  population  of  the  country  were 
equally  so  nourishing,  well  off,  contented, 
and  employed.     About  most  of  the  facts 
upon  which  this  statement  was  made,  it 
was  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
dispute  whatever.     No  one  could  say  that 
the  cotton  manufacture,  taken  as  a  whole, 
was  in  a  state  of  depression.     On  the  con- 
trary,  they  had  been  constantly  taunted 
with  having  sacrificed  too  much  to  that 
particular  branch  of  trade.     No  one  would 
say  that  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures 
and  other  great  branches  of  industry  were 
not  only  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  but  of 
prosperity  which  rested,  he  was  hanpy  to 
say,  upon  a  sound  foundation.     But  he  did 
admit  that  there  was  one  important  branch 
of  industry,  with  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Herefordshire  was 
particularly  connected,  of  which  the  same 
could  not  be  said — ^he  meant  the  iron  trade. 
He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  therefore,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  actual 
circumstances  in  which   that   trade  was 
now  placed — to  point  out  the  reasons  why, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  not,  and  could  not,  be 
in  the  same  state  of  prosperity  as  the  other 
great  branches  of  industry  he  had  enu- 
merated, and  to  demonstrate  to  the  House 
that  that  state  of  things  was  in  no  degree 
to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  our  com- 
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mercial  policy.     There  was,  perhaps,  no 
other  branch  of  public  industry  that  had 
of  late  years  been  developed  with   such 
extraordinary  rapidity  as  the  iron  trade. 
Its  extension  had,  in  fact,  been  almost 
beyond  all  precedent.     In  the  year  1830 
we  made  678,417  tons  of  iron,  in  round 
numbers,  whilst  in  1843  we  made  no  less 
than  1,248,780  tons.     But  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  Herefordshire  said,  that  after  that 
period  a  great  collapse  took  place.     WeU, 
was  there  no  reason  for  that  collapse? 
Why,  that  was  the  time  when  there  was 
such  an  extension  of  the  railway  system  in 
this  country  that  an  immense  increase  in 
the  iron  trade  was  a  necessary  result.  New 
furnaces  were  established,  and  he  believed 
it  was  well  known  to  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  this  trade,  that 
furnaces  being  once  established,  could  not 
be  stopped  without  a  serious  loss,  and  from 
the  information  he  had  received,  he  learnt 
that  the  iron-furnaces  now  established  were 
capable  of  producing  2,000,000  cwt.  of  iron 
at  this  moment.     After  the  demand  for 
iron  for  the   extension   of  railways   had 
ceased,  of  course  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity produced  in  the  same  ratio  was  not  to 
be  expected.     But  that  any  distress  was 
attributable  to  a  decrease  of  the  exports  of 
iron  was  contrary  to  the  fact;  for  by  a 
return  then  before  him  he  observed  that 
the  exports  of  iron  in  1845  amounted  to 
352,000  tons;  in  1849,  to  701,000  tons; 
and  in   1850,   to  772,000  tons,   a  much 
larger  quantity  than  in  any  previous  years. 
This  rendered  it  quite  clear  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  iron  trade  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  any  falling-off  in  the  foreign  de- 
mand  for  English  iron.     There  was  no 
doubt  that  if  foreign  countries  liberalised 
their  tariff  in  this  respect  they  would  con* 
tribute  to  our  advantage,  and  doubtless, 
also,    secure   some  great  advantages  for 
themselves.     A.nd   if  it  were  for  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  to  cripple  and  con- 
fine the  manufacturing  energies  of  other 
countries,  of  France  and  Germany  espe- 
cially, then,  as  an  Englishman,  there  was 
nothing  which  he  would  so  much  desire  as 
to  see  our  continental  rivals  taking  iron  at 
double  the  natural  price,  and  so  placing 
on  themselves  a  burthen   and   restriction 
which  would  effectually  prevent  them  pro- 
perly developing    their  resources.     That 
restriction  he  would  desire  to  see  in  rival 
commercial  and  agricultural  nations,  but 
he  would  more  especially  desire  to  see  it 
operating  in  shipbuilding  and  shipowning 
countries.    But^  as  it  was  not  the  interest 
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of  England  to  disable  her  neighbours,  so 
he  did  not  rejoice  at  viewing  the  restric- 
tions which  were  maintained :  for  it  was 
now  being  every  day  more  and  more  ad- 
mitted that  the  prosperity  of  England  de- 
pended upon  the  concurrent  prosperity  of 
her  neighbours.  But,  for  the  present,  look- 
ing upon  them  merely  as  rivals,  he  would 
say  that  the  persistance  of  those  two 
nations  in  the  policy  of  excluding  our 
iron  from  their  markets,  was  the  policy 
of  all  others  best  calculated  to  give  us 
the  first  place  in  the  field  of  competi- 
tion. There  was  another  very  important 
branch  of  trade,  also,  which  had  been 
affected  by  recent  legislation,  which  had 
been  adverted  to  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon,  and  which  he  thought 
it  would  be  most  inexpedient  that  the 
House  should  overlook  when  it  was  occu- 
pied  in  taking  a  review  of  the  effects  of 
our  present  commercial  policy  upon  the 
general  trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 
He  alluded  to  the  effects  produced  by  the 
change  in  the  navigation  laws  upon  the 
shipbuilding  and  shipowning  interests  of 
the  country.  Now,  he  ventured  to  make 
this  positive  assertion,  that,  so  far  from 
the  predictions  of  those  who  stated  that 
that  change  in  the  navigation  laws  would 
be  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  shipbuilders 
and  shipowners  of  England,  any  one  who 
took  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  facts  of 
the  case,  would  find  that  the  results  of  the 
change  had  been  completely  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Some  discussion  bad  inciden- 
tally taken  place  between  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon,  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Stamford,  with  regard  to 
the  shipping  returns  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stamford 
seemed  to  think  that  the  inward  tonnage 
was  the  true  test  of  the  effects  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  that  any  reference  to 
outward  tonnage  would  be  fallacious.  He 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  was  ready  to  admit  that 
formerly  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  and  others,  that,  to  test  the  navi- 
gation of  the  country,  we  should  look  to 
the  inward,  and  not  to  the  outward,  ton- 
nage ;  but  since  that  was  said,  circum- 
stances had  altogether  altered.  At  that 
period  the  shipping  which  loft  our  ports 
did  so  to  a  great  extent  in  ballast,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  whilst  the  shipping 
which  came  to  this  country  was  almost  all 
of  it  with  cargoes.  But  now  it  would  be 
found,  that,  owing  to  our  great  exports, 
the  shipping  which  left  this  country  did  so 
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with  much  less  ballast  than  it  used  to  do  ; 
and  therefore  the  entries  outward  repre- 
sented the  actual  trade  of  the  country 
more  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
Without  disputing,  however,  whether  the 
inward  or  the  outward  tonnage  was  the 
more  correct  proof  of  the  state  of  trade,  he 
contended,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Ripon,  that  they  ought  to  take  both  to- 
gether, in  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
and  a  safe  result.  First  of  all,  he  would 
begin  with  the  total  tonnage  of  the  ship- 
ping employed,  both  foreign  and  English, 
in  the  trade  of  this  country  ;  and  he 
thought  there  would  be  no  disputing  that 
there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  of 
English  and  foreign  together  during  the 
last  year.  The  total  tonnage  of  vessels 
entering  inwards  and  clearing  outwards  in 
cargoes  in  each  of  the  three  last  years, 
was  as  follows  : — 


1848 
1849 
1850 


10,630,698  tons. 
11,501,177    „ 
12,020,674    .. 


He  admitted,  that  if  this  return  were  ana- 
lysed, it  would  be  seen  that  there  was  an 
inconsiderable  falling-off  in  British  ship- 
ping, and  a  considerable  increase  in  foreign 
shipping,  employed  in  the  trade  of  the 
country.  Of  course,  the  latter  must  be  so, 
when  we  opened  to  foreigners  branches  of 
trade  which  they  did  not  before  possess  ; 
and  it  could  not  form  matter  of  surprise  to 
any  one  who  supported  the  change  in  the 
navigation  laws,  that  the  foreign  shipping 
had  greatly  increased.  But  he  thought 
he  could  conclusively  prove  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  every  hon.  Member  in  that 
House,  that,  so  far  from  the  change  in  the 
navigation  laws  having  occasioned  a  dimi- 
nution of  employment  of  British  shipping 
all  over  the  world,  it  had  greatly  conduct 
to  its  increase.  The  trade  with  this  coun- 
try of  those  who  were  considered  our  most 
formidable  rivals,  namely,  the  United 
States  of  America,  had  increased  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  extent,  and,  whatever 
increase  of  tonnage  had  taken  place,  was 
with  respect  to  other  nations.  The  re- 
turns for  the  last  three  years  of  the  ton- 
nage of  United  States'  vessels  trading  with 
the  united  kingdom,  exclusive  of  vesseb 
in  ballast,  show.ed  these  results  : — 

Vessels       Tons       Vessels        Tons 
inwards,   inwards,  outwards,  outwards. 
In  1848  ...  958  ...  598,182  ...  815  ...  551,46ff 
1849  ...  896  ...  587,086  ...  619  ...  608,334 

1850  ...  14a  ...  b^5,\^\  ...  11^  ...  ^ik^^^asi 
T 
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But  had  there  been  no  oompenBation  to 
the  trading  and  the  shipping  interests  of 
this  country  from  those  new  channels  of 
trade  which  were  opened  to  our  shipping 
bj  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  ?  He 
was  prepared  to  say  that  the  result  of  thus 
opening  the  field  to  British  shipping,  had 
been  quite  commensurate  with  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  pro- 
posed that  measure  to  the  House.  He 
wished  he  had  it  in  his  power,  which  he 
had  not,  to  prove  to  the  House,  by  a  com- 
plete aggregate  statement,  what  was  the 
number  of  voyages  that  had  been  made  by 
British  ships  fi'om  one  foreign  port  to 
another  foreign  port,  from  which  they  had 
before  been  excluded.  But  it  did  so  hap- 
pen that,  from  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  in  the  world  he  had  received  accu- 
rate and  conclusive  evideqce,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  lay  before  the  House,  of 
the  result  of  the  change  in  the  navigation 
laws.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  abstract  of 
a  return  which  had  been  sent  to  the  60- 
yemment  from  the  British  Consul  at  New 
York,  informing  them  of  the  voyages  which 
had  been  made  by  British  ships  entering 
that  port  from  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  which  voyages  those  ships  would  have 
been  prevented  from  making  had  we  i^ot 
repealed  the  navigation  laws.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1850,  then,  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  having  been  opened 
to  British  vessels  A*om  all  parts  of  the 
world,  there  arrived  in  the  smgle  port  of 
New  York  British  vessels  with  cargoes 
from  Hayti,  Cuba,  and  other  foreign  West 
India  islands,  56  of  8,286  tons  ;  from 
various  foreign  European  ports,  60  of 
16,800  tons  ;  from  Brazil,  9  of  1,600  tons ; 
from  other  ports  of  South  America,  6  of 
1,323  tons  ;  from  China,  4  of  1,833  tons  ; 
and  from  other  places,  11  of  1,982  tons  ; 
making  a  total  of  146  British  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  31,824  tons,  which  had  thus 
arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York  on  voyages 
which  they  would  not,  and  could  not,  have 
taken  but  for  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws.  This,  he  thought,  was  a  striking  and 
satisfactory  proof,  not  only  to  the  advantage 
of  our  own  shipping,  but  of  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
the  world,  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
example  of  this  country  having  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
liberating  shipping  from  restrictions,  and 
facilitating  the  communication  with  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  He  would  add, 
that,  to  those  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  num- 
ber of  American  ships  which  came  to  this 
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country,  it  must  be  satisfactory  also  to 
know  that,  though  the  Americans  visited 
us  so  frequently,  we  had  not  failed  to  re- 
turn then:  visits.  The  total  arrivals  of 
British  vessels  in  New  York,  excluding 
those  he  had  just  referred  to,  was,  in  the 
year  1850,  961,  with  a  tonnage  of  252.000. 
He  would  not  multiply  instances  illustra- 
tive of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  had 
been  adopted;  but  there  was  one  of  a 
most  striking  description  to  which  he  could 
not  avoid  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  alluded  to  what  had  taken 
place  when  such  an  extraordinary  impulse 
to  navigation  and  trade  was  given  by  the  ra- 
pid setUement  of  California.  For  a  long  pe- 
riod the  Americans  who  had  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia made  no  attempt  to  bring  the  Ame- 
rican navigation  laws  mto  operation.  They 
accepted  goods  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  wnatever  bottoms  they  came,  and  were 
exceedingly  glad  to  get  those  goods  in  any 
manner.  But,  after  some  time,  an  order 
was  received  from  Washington  enforcing 
the  navigation  laws  of  the  Union;  and  the 
effect  was  that  any  British  ship  arriving 
with  British  goods  from  any  port  not  being 
a  port  of  the  united  kingdom  was  pre- 
vented unloading.  The  merchants  lost 
their  goods,  and  the  ships  were  sejxed  or 
sent  back,  and,  in  short,  all  trade  was 
stopped.  The  order  had  arrived  unexpect- 
edly, and  there  was  great  constematioi^ 
among  the  English  and  French  ships. 
Most  fortunately,  however,  a  few  days 
after,  another  order  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington, announcing  that  we  had  changed 
our  navigation  laws,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence they  had  modified  their  maritime 
code;  and  then,  while  the  French  ships 
continued  to  be  excluded,  the  English 
ships  were  admitted,  and  the  trade,  which 
was  a  most  profitable  one,  was  renewed. 
Another  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  be 
would  call  attention  was  this.  It  was  said 
that,  however  else  these  changes  might 
affect  the  navigation  of  the  country,  there 
was  one  branch  of  industry  which  would 
be  ruined,  and  that  was  the  shipbuilding 
interest.  Now,  he  took  upon  himself  to 
sayf  without  the  smallest  fear  of  contradic- 
tion from  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  that  there  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  when  the  princi- 
pal shipbuilding  yards  were  more  fully  occu- 
pied and  employed — when  more  ships  were 
building;  and,  above  all,  when  equally  good 
ships  were  building;  that  the  result  of  our 
changes  had  been  not  only  not  to  discour- 
age, but  absolutely  to  encourage  and  urge 
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the  shipbuilders  to  build  better  ships  than 
thej  had  ever  built  before ;  and  that  the 
ships  which  would  leave  our  dockyards  this 
year  would,  not  only  in  capacity,  but  in  all 
the  qualities  of  merchant  ships,  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  vessels  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  This  activity  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing yards  was  the  most  distinct  proof  that 
could  be  given  of  the  opinion  of  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  watch  events  and 
the  prospects  of  our  merchant  navy;  for 
he  did  not  think  these  gentlemen  would 
continue  to  build  ships  at  such  a  rate  if 
they  did  not  think  those  ships  would  be 
employed.  He  granted  that  there  were 
small  and  inferior  ships,  which  were  not 
employed  at  this  moment;  and  he  believed 
that  the  exertions  which  were  now  making 
to  improve  the  qualities  of  our  ships  had 
thrown  out  of  employment  that  particular 
description  of  ship.  That  was  a  necessary 
consequence,  perhaps  ;  but,  however  he 
might  regret,  for  the  sake  of  individuals, 
that  they  suffered  loss  in  this  respect,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  us  on  Uiat  ac- 
count to  stay  tne  progress  of  a  great  ma- 
ritime country  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the 
united  kingdopi  in  the  last  few  years,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  co- 
lonies. The  returii  exhibited  these  num- 
bers : — 

"  In  the  year  1841  the  number  of  ships  was 
1,111,  and  their  tonnage  159,678.  being  an  ayer- 
age  of  U4  tons ;  1842,  ships  914,  tonnage 
129,929,  average  142  ;  1843,  ships  698,  tonnage 
83,097,  average  1 J  9  ;  1844,  ships  689,  tonnage 
94,995,  average  137 ;  1845,  ships  853,  tonnage 
128,280,  average  145  ;  1846,  ships  809,  tonnage 
125,850,  average  155  ;  1847,  ships  933,  tonnage 
145,834,  average  156  ;  1848,  ships  847,  tonnage 
122,552,  average  145  ;  1849,  ships  730,  tonnage 
117,953,  average  161  ;  1850,  ships  689,  tonnage 
133,695,  average  194  ;  the  number  of  foreign- 
built  ships  admitted  to  British  registry  in  1850 
being  57,  with  10,499  tonnage." 

This  showed,  that  though  the  number  of 
ships  launched  from  our  dockyards  had 
decreased,  the  amount  of  tonnage  had  con- 
siderably increased.  With  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  shipbuilding  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  he  had  received  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  information  which 
they  had  obtained  from  the  shipbuilding 
yards  upon  what  was  now  going  on  there; 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  present  year  would  exhibit  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  ships.  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
quiries on  this  subject,  he  lighted  upon  a 


fact  which  had  given  him  extreme  gratifi- 
cation and  pleasure.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
navigation  laws  would  probably  recollect 
the  evidence  which  had  been  given  by  a 
most  respectable  gentleman  before  the 
House  of  Lords'  Committee;  he  meant 
Mr.  Money  Wigram.  He  remembered 
that  gentleman  saying,  that  if  the  naviga- 
tion laws  were  repealed,  he  was  so  com- 
pletely convinced  that  it  would  be  impose 
sible  to  build  ships  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  American  ships,  that  he  should 
establish  his  son  in  New  York,  build  all 
his  ships  there,  and  take  an  English  regis- 
ter for  them,  and  employ  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish service.  Now,  in  the  course  of  prosecut- 
ing his  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  had  received  a  report  as  to  the 
present  state  of  shipbuilding  at  South- 
ampton, which  contaiued  the  following 
passage:— 

**  The  number  of  ships  building  is  more  than 
usual,  and  the  vessels  are  of  unusual  tonnage. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
ciroumstance  of  Messrs.  Wigram  &  Co.  havipg 
taken  an  extensive  yard,  and  who  have  at  present 
on  the  stocks  one  steam-vessel  of  2,250  tons,  and 
two  sailing  vessels,  of  500  and  250  tom  respec- 
tively." 

These,  then,  were  the  points  to  which  he 
desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Upon  the  general  question  he  would  not 
enter  further;  but  leave  the  decision  of  the 
House  to  rest  upon  the  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  admirable  speech  of  his  right 
hon«  Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  said,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  these 
statistics,  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  dust  into  their  eyes;  but  he  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentlemaa  that» 
whatever  they  did  in  this  House,  they 
would  not  deceive  the  country.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  the  navigation  laws  —  the 
question  was  the  burdens  upon  land — and 
it  seemed  to  have  been  a  matter  of  oonve- 
nience  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and, 
in  some  measure,  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon,  to  give  that  question  the 
go-by.  The  last-mentioned  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  them  his  inferences 
and  his  warnbgs ;  but  he  (Mr.  Cayley) 
confessed  that  he  would  much  rather  have 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  vote.  The 
inference  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  dri^wn  from  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  was,  ihi^i  ipQt\«i(^\i<»^^^s^^^^\\)^ 
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demanded.     But  it  was  not  so  stated,  he 
believed.      What    the    hon.   Member  for 
Buckinghamshire    (Mr.   Disraeli)   did  de- 
mand, and  what  he  (Mr.  Cay  ley)  seconded 
him  in   demanding,   was,  justice.      And 
was  it  their  fault  if  justice  and  protection 
were  convertible  terms  in  the  mind  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ?     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman    had    given    the  House  very 
much  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  given  it — namely,  a  stereotyped 
edition  of   his    speech  of  last  year  ;    the 
same  advice,  the  same  warnings,  and  the 
same  compliments.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman   had   complimented  the  farmers; 
and  in  that  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  joined  him. 
They  were  a  hardy,   industrious,   perse- 
vering race  of  men — aye,  they  had  perse- 
vered almost  against  hope.      The  right 
hon.   Gentleman  had   also  complimented 
the  landowner  ;  and  in  that,  too,  he  joined 
him.     But  one  curious  compliment  which 
he  paid  them,  was,  that  they  were  always 
victorious  when  they  had  the  nation  at 
their  back.     For  his  part,  he  (Mr.  Cayley) 
did  not  know  any  other  class  that  would 
not  be  equally  triumphant  under  the  same 
advantage.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  say,  liowever,  that  they  stuck  to  their 
guns    when   their    leaders   had   deserted 
them.     In  spite  of  clamour,  and  in  spite 
of  a  temporary  perverted  reason  on  the 
part  of    the    public,   they  still    adhered 
to  the  principles  which  they  conceived  to 
be  right  and  just.     And  for  that,  above 
all  other  things,  they  did  deserve  the  com- 
pliments of   the  right  hon.    Gentleman. 
No  one  could  say  either  that  that  body 
had  not  been  desirous  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knew  that  with  both  sexes  of  that 
class  there  was  no  more  grateful  occupa- 
tion than  to  look  after  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  or  that  more  pride  or  satisfaction  was 
afforded  them  than  when  they  found  the 
poor  well   paid,    happy,    and    contented. 
The   hon.  Member  for    Nottingham  had 
truly  stated,  and  he  certainly  was  an  im- 
partial judge,  if  you  wanted  to  see  a  happy 
and  contented  people,  you  must  go  upon 
the  estate  of  some  country  gentleman,  and 
not  into  the  manufacturing  towns.      Re- 
ference had  been  made  to  the  low  prices 
prevailing  at  present  in  France,   and   it 
had  been  said  that  the  land  there  would 
cease  to  be  cultivated,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  must  be  to  create  a  rise  in 
prices.      But  that  assertion  was  merely 


received  last  year  from  France,  prices  re- 
mained the  same  as  before  that  importation 
had  begun.     But  did  not  France,  did  not 
the  United  States,  teach   them  a  lesson 
something  beyond  that  ?      The  inference 
from  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  other  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  was,  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  of  which 
they  boasted,  came  from  free  trade  ?     But 
dide  free  trade  exist  in  the  United  States  ? 
did  free  trade  exist  in  France?  and  yet 
in  both  those  countries  more  rapid  progress 
had  of  late  been  made  towards  prosperity 
than  in  this  country.      And  what  did  they 
learn  besides  from  France  ?      In  spite  of 
the  revolutions  which    had  recently  dis- 
tracted that  country — ^in  spite  of  the  threat- 
ened devastations  of  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism which  had  frightened  capital  from 
its  propriety  there,  and  made  it  take  re- 
fuge in  this  country,  and  in  spite  of  the 
consequent  increased  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  this    country,   how  stood  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  bullion 
in  each  country  ?     In  France  it  amounted 
to  20,000,000^. ;   in  this  country  it  was 
1 4,500,0002. ,  and  it  was  gradually  dimin- 
ishing.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  knew  a  good  deal  about  com  and 
currency,  and  he  would  know  the  advan- 
tage to  our   currency  under  its  present 
regulations,  and  to  our  commerce  in  con- 
sequence of  foreign  bullion  having  come 
here  the  last  three  years  for  investment. 
He  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,   in   his  hopes  of  the  future, 
relied   largely  on   his   expectations  from 
California.     We  boasted  of  our  revenue. 
Let  a  comparison  with  France  again  form 
a  standard  to   judge   by.     France,   not- 
withstanding her  revolutionary  convulsions, 
had,  within  the  last  three  years,  increased 
her  revenue  by  2,458,000f.  ;  whereas  the 
net  produce  of  the  ordinary  branches  of 
our  revenue  showed  a  decline.     The  net 
revenue   from    ordinary   sources    in   this 
country  was,  in  the  year — 


1848 
1849 
1850 


£62,422,000 
62,307,000 
62,177,000 


Showing  a  decrease  of  245,000^,  which 
result  was  but  little  altered  as  compared 
with  other  periods,  even  after  taking  into 
account  the  reductions  in  taxation  the  last 
three  years.  The  inference  from  the  ar- 
guments of  their  opponents,  was,  that  free 


hypothetical.     What  was  the   real  fact  ?    trade  had  done  something  more  than  pre- 
Wbj^  that  in  spite  of  1,300,000  quarters  [  vent   a  decrease    of   revenue  —  that    it 
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had,  in  fact,  created  a  large  iDcrease. 
Was  that  so  ?  The  figures  he  had  cited 
showed  the  reverse.  He  would  show  them 
what  had  taken  place  under  protection. 
According  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  they  had 
five  millions  now  more  of  revenue  than  in 
the  year  1841,  notwithstanding  a  reduction 
of  10,000,0002.  in  taxation;  hut  more  than 
half  this  period  was  one  of  protection,  and 
eight-tenths  of  the  reduction  was  during 
protection,  as  also  was  the  spring  in  the 
revenue.  Under  protection  and  free  trade, 
in  every  recoil  from  a  monetary  collapse, 
the  same  symptoms  were  presented.  When 
a  man  was  on  the  ground  he  must  either 
lie  there  or  get  up.  If  he  got  up  at  all  it 
must  he  through  a  process  of  rising.  They 
had  heen  prostrated  in  1847,  and  they  had 
heen  rising  ever  since;  hut  he  utterly  de- 
nied that  they  had  risen  quicker  in  that 
period  of  free  trade  than  hefore.  Nay, 
they  had  not  risen  so  quickly  as  upon  every 
other  similar  occasion  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  free  trade.  Since  the  year 
1820,  the  recoils  they  had  had  occurred  in 
1824  from  the  distress  in  1822  and  1823; 
again,  in  the  year  1836,  from  the  distress 
in  1834  and  1835;  and  lastly,  in  1845  and 
1846,  from  the  distress  in  1841-2.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  revenue  in  these 
respective  periods?  In  1822,  it  was 
55,600,0002.,  the  amount  of  taxes  repeal- 
ed in  1822  was  upwards  of  2,000,0002., 
and  in  1823,  upwards  of  4,000,0002., 
making  a  total  in  those  two  years  of 
6,600,0002.  repealed  taxes.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  those  reductions,  the  revenue  rose  in 
the  latter  year  to  59,302,0002.,  which, 
considering  the  taxation  repealed,  was 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  9,688,0002. 
in  the  taxpaying  powers  of  the  people  in 
those  three  years  under  the  system  of  pro- 
tection. In  the  year  1834,  the  revenue 
was  46,425,0002.;  in  1836  it  amounted  to 
48,352,0002. ;  and  as  there  were  2,000,0002. 
repealed  in  1834,  and  about  130,0002.  re- 
duced in  1835,  the  increase  of  revenue  in 
1836  as  compared  with  1834  was  equiva- 
lent to  4,000,0002.,  again  under  the  system 
of  protection.  Again,  in  1845,  the  reve- 
nue was  53,004,0002.;  in  1846,  it  was 
53,790,0002.  In  the  former  year  the 
amount  of  taxation  repealed  was  4,535,0002. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  that  reduction,  the  revenue 
had  BO  increased  between  1845  and  1846 
that  the  augmentation  was  equivalent  to 
5,360,0002.  That,  too,  was  under  protec- 
tion. Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  wit- 
nessed in  these  days  of  an  altered  policy. 


notwithstanding  the  loud  boasts  in  its  fa- 
vour. There  was  another  fact  not  a  little 
remarkable  as  contradictory  of  the  specious 
philosophy  of  the  present  day,  namely, 
that  coincident  with  all  these  instances  of 
renewed  prosperity  and  of  an  enormous 
spring  in  the  revenue,  there  was  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  and  indifference  to 
expenditure,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  price  of  com.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  very  emphatic,  also,  on 
the  subject  of  the  poor-rate;  showing  that 
the  expenditure  for  the  poor  relief  had  been 
reduced  within  the  last  two  years  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  of  collapse.  But  let 
them  compare  the  three  years  preceding 
the  introduction  of  free  trade  with  the  three 
years  succeeding  it  in  this  respect,  namely, 
the  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  with  the 
years  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  omitting 
the  intervening  year  of  1847  as  a  year  of 
panic.  The  average  poor-law  expenditure 
for  the  three  first  years  was  4,989,0002. ; 
for  the  three  years  of  the  second  period,  it 
was  5,750,0002.;  showing  an  increase  in 
that  item  of  the  national  expenditure  of 
near  1,000,0002.  Now,  with  regard  to 
exports.  In  estimating  the  value  of  their 
exports,  they  must  take  into  consideration 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  of  the  manu- 
factured article  exported,  and  keeping  that 
consideration  in  mind,  they  would  find  that 
their  exports  in  the  present  year,  so  far  from 
reaching  the  highest  value,  were  below 
those  of  some  past  years.  Their  boast 
was,  that  this  vear  the  value  of  their  ex- 
ports was  65,000,0002.,  which  was  more 
than  that  of  any  other  year.  Let  them  see. 
He  had  been  informed  by  an  eminent  cotton 
manufacturer  that  day,  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  their  produce  were  ex- 
ported, leaving  less  than  one-fourth  for 
home  consumption.  What  then  was  the 
state  of  the  case?  They  had  imported 
6,000,000  cwt.  of  cotton  last  year,  the  cost 
of  which  was  8c2.  per  lb. ;  in  1845,  the  price 
was  4d.  per  lb.  —  a  difference  which 
amounted  on  the  value  of  the  quantity  ma- 
nufactured to  11,000,0002.;  and  as  they 
exported  more  than  three-fourths  of  their 
produce,  the  difference  on  the  quantity  ex- 
ported amounted  to  some  8,000,0002.  or 
9,000,0002.  sterUng.  Now,  in  1845,  their 
exports  were  of  the  value  of  60,000,0002.; 
and  in  the  present  case,  it  was  65,000,0002. ; 
and  if  they  deducted  from  the  latter  sum 
the  9,000,0002.  increased  cost  of  the  raw 
produce,  they  would  have  as  the  result 
56,000,0002.  as  the  true  relative  value  of 
their  exporta  thift  "joox ,  ^\)i^^^\^*«x^  ^^oaxk 
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it  was  in  1845  bj  4,000,0001.  With  re- 
spect to  the  years  of  oollapse,  to  which  he 
had  referred,  he  might  obsenre  in  passing, 
although  attributed  generally  by  Members 
of  this  House  to  a  natural  law,  they  were 
attributable  to  nothing  else  than  their  own 
bad  legislation  —  to  their  own  judicial 
blindness  as  regarded  a  circulating  me- 
dium. As  respected  exports  and  their 
increase  under  protection.  In  the  years 
1821-2,  there  was  a  period  of  collapse — 
in  1824,  one  of  prosperity;  the  increase  of 
exports  in  two  years  was  1,177,0002.  In 
18o4,  they  had  depression — in  1836  pros- 
perity. The  difference  in  the  ralue  of  the 
exports  in  two  years  was  11^000,0002. 
Again,  in  1842,  the  exports  were  up- 
wards of  47,000,0002.;  in  1845,  they 
were  up  to  60,000,0002.,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  12,000,0002.  Thus  he  had 
shown  them  that,  under  free  trade,  their 
poor-relief  expenditure  had  increased,  their 
rerenue  had  scarcely,  if  at  all,  increased; 
that  while  their  reyenue  must  always  rise 
somewhat  after  a  period  of  collapse,  the 
rise  was  quicker  under  protection  than 
under  free  trade,  and  that  as  regarded  the 
real  value  of  their  exports,  there  were  no 
grounds  for  the  boasts  made  of  the  in- 
crease. On  the  other  hand  he  had  shown 
that  the  revenue  and  exports  had  in  imison 
made  a  much  more  rapid  spring  under  pro- 
tection than  under  free  trade.  And  the 
reason  was  obvious.  Under  protection 
their  home  trade  was  flourishing,  because 
they  had  a  remunerating  price  for  com. 
In  1847-8,  when  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial pressure  existed,  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  home  trade  was  admitted  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr. 
Labouchere).  But  could  they  depend  on 
that  source  now  if  there  came  a  Inonetary 
pressure;  and  they  might  rely  on  it,  unless 
California  came  more  speedily  than  he  ex- 
pected to  their  aid,  they  would  have  a 
monetary  pressure.  Even  now  it  was 
looming  in  the  distance;  and  if  it  did  come 
they  would  find  ten  times  more  reason  to 
lament  the  absence  of  protection  than  they 
had  ever  done  to  lament  its  existence. 
For  whose  benefit,  then,  was  agriculture 
robbed?  The  only  parties  benefited  sub- 
stantially and  permanently  by  it  were  the 
annuitant  and  foreigner.  He  did  not,  in- 
deed, say  there  was  a  want  of  employment 
amongst  the  agricultural  labourers  gene- 
rally in  the  country,  but  there  was  an  in- 
sufficient employment  for  them,  and  even 
that  employment  was  supported,  not  out 
oftbepro£t8,  but  the  capital  of  the  farmer. 


\ 


His  objection  to  the  present  system  was 
that  it  did  not  allow  the  landed  interest^— 
the  fanner,  to  recover  from  the  public  the 
taxation  which  he  advanced  to  the  Exche- 
quer. This  was  wholly  contrary  to  the 
intention  both  of  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
taxation.  The  last  ten  or  twenty  years 
we  had  heard  nothing  but  the  cuckoo  note 
of  ''  relieve  the  consumer  from  taxation !" 
and  during  all  this  wl^ile  we  had  been 
transferring  to  the  producer  the  taxes  here- 
tofore placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  con- 
sumer. But  taxing  production  rather  than 
consumption  was  against  every  principle  of 
justice  and  sound  polioy — unless  it  could  be 
made  out  that  the  despotism  of  Turkey  and 
the  land  tax  of  India  were  sound  industrial 
polioy.  Tax  the  consumer !  Why,  who  was 
intended  to  be  taxed  ?  The  indirect  tax  on 
produce  was  always  intended  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  consumer  of  that  produce; 
the  workman  receiving  it  back  in  his  wages 
— ^his  employer  in  the  price.  But  the  un- 
ceasing attack  of  the  Legislature  upon 
prices  since  the  war,  had  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  taxation  more  and  more  on  the 
producer  instead  of  the  consumer:  for 
under  diminishing  prices  the  taxation  could 
not  be  recovered  by  the  producer,  espe- 
cially of  com  under  our  bastard  free  trade. 
Other  classes  were  treated  more  justly 
than  the  farmer.  Take  the  grocer  for  in- 
stance. The  grocer  advanced  to  the  Qo- 
vemment  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  the  public 
repaid  him  in  an  increased  price;  this  was 
the  true  principle  in  all  cases  of  indirect 
taxation — the  consumer  was  intended  to 
pay  what  the  producer  advanced  to  the 
Exchequer.  But  what  would  be  thought  of 
the  system,  if,  just  after  the  grocer  had 
advanced  the  money  for  the  sugar  duties, 
the  Qovemment  should  set  up  stores  in 
every  town,  where  they  would  sell  sugar 
duty  free.  The  operation  would  be  similar 
to  the  treatment  now  experienced  by  the 
farmer  at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
He  was  invited,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
advance  30  to  40  per  cent  of  taxation,  local 
and  general,  to  the  Exchequer  ;  and  then, 
before  he  could  repay  himself,  the  Goyem- 
ment  introduced  the  produce  of  the  com- 
paratively untaxed  foreigner  to  compete 
with  him  in  the  market,  at  a  price  which 
fell  short  of  the  taxation  he  had  advanced. 
Some  philosophers  would  tell  them,  and  in 
a  great  measure  he  coincided  with  them, 
that  nothing  was  of  such  value  as  know- 
ledge. But  suppose,  after  taxing  the  book- 
seller in  his  paper  and  other  ways,  they 
should  on  this  ground  let  in  foreign  books 
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of  a  Bimilar  deseription  ttte  of  dutj.    It 
was  too  barefaced  a  proposition,  taken  so 
nakedly  as  this,  to  commit  such  an  injus- 
tice on  either  the  bookseller  or  grocer.  He 
could,  indeed,  imagine  aGoyemment  saying, 
the  food  of  the  mind  is  so  important  (although 
as  a  general  principle  all  interests  should 
be  equally  taxed — ^yet)  that  in  the  case  of 
an  article  of  first  necessity  like  this,  we 
will  exempt  it  from  taxation  altogether, 
and  then  admit  foreign  books  free  of  all 
duty,  in  order  to  secure  cheap  food  for  the 
mind.     He  (Mr.  Cayley)  could  imagine  a 
similar  argument  with  respect  to  the  phy- 
sical food  of  the  people;  and  he  should  not 
object  to  such  a  principle  being  carried  out 
with  fair  play  to  the  grower.     But  to  let 
foreign  food  in,  and  to  leave  at  the  same 
time  exorbitant  taxation  on  home-grown 
food,  was  the  height  of  injustice,  and  per- 
fectly intolerable.  What  they  shrunk  from 
in  the  case  of  the  tradesman  and  bookseller, 
that  injustice  they  committed  upon  the 
farmer.     On  those  grounds,  then,  he  ob- 
jected to  their  legislation,  because  he  be- 
liered  it  was  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country— 'that  it  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  its  industry,  and  was  draining  the 
resources  of  the  farmer,  who,  whatever 
might  be  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the 
country,  would  be  unable,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  permanent  employment 
to  the  labourer.     The  agricultural  labour- 
ers were  not,  it  was  true,  thrown  out  of 
employment  in   large  numbers  at  once, 
nor  were  their  wages  as  yet  proportionably 
reduced,  for  there  was  a  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  knowing  the  wants 
of  the  labourer  as  he  did,   to  lower  his 
wages.     But  the  system  that  was  coming 
into  operation  was  the  same   in  effect ; 
the  labourer  was  only  employed  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  in  the  week ;  three, 
four,  or  five,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  not 
the  whole  six.    The  employment  given  was 
out  of  capital,  instead  of  profit.     That  was 
certainly  the  case  in  the  localities  he  was 
acquainted  with — in  the  north  of  Yorkshire, 
for  instance.  The  flattering  picture  of  pros- 
perity, then,  which  had  been  presented  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  real;  it 
was  specious,  it  was  very  attractive,  but  it 
did  not  represent  the  actual  state  of  things 
at  present.     If,  then,  they  meant  common 
justice,  or  justice   of  any  kind,   if  they 
meant  anything  short  of  barefaced  and  ma- 
lignant foul  play,  they  must  reduce  the  bur- 
dens upon  land  to  a  fair  proportion  with 
the  burdens  borne  by  other  interests.     He 
knew  his  coaatrymen  welli  and  tbey  oonld 


bear  great  burdens,  no  doubt,  when  placed 
equally  on  all  shoulders;  but  nothing  created 
more  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  than 
the  feeling  that  one  class  was  singled  out 
from  amongst  the  rest  of  the  community 
to  bear  burdens  inordinately  larger  than 
those  imposed  on  other  classes.  The  re- 
presentative of  no  other  interest  in  this 
House  would  vote  for  that  interest  beine 
so  treated.  If  that  were  so— since  we  af- 
fected, at  least,  to  be  governed  in  our 
legislation  by  Christian  principle — he  could 
not  see  how  any  Member,  acting  on  the 
divine  maxim  of  doing  as  he  would  be 
done  by,  had  any  other  alternative  than  to 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  had  come 
like  a  skilful  general  to  the  rescue  of  an 
army  which,  resting  under  the  impression 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  was  endeavouring 
to  perform  that  critical  operation  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  a  change  of  front. 
Before  the  hon.  Gentleman  addressed  the 
House,  the  question  of  free  trade  was,  in 
the  powerful  and  workmanlike  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
question,  consigned  to  a  convenient  ob- 
livion. In  the  able  and  candid  speech  which 
the  House  had  just  heard,  a  new  battle- 
ground was  taken.  The  hon.  Member 
&r  Yorkshire  commenced  by  saying,  that 
he  asked  for  justice  and  not  for  protection; 
but  every  sentence  and  every  word  of  hia 
speech  was  one  continued  impeachment  of 
those  great  measures,  by  means  of  which 
the  pressure  of  a  crisis  unparalleled  had 
been  greatly  mitigated,  and  the  peace  and 
loyalty  and  safety  of  the  country  insured 
in  times  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  allow  him  to  refer  to  those 
passages  of  Adam  Smith,  which  spoke  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  the  astuteness  by  which  they  have  been 
overreached  by  their  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  fellow-subjects.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  repaid  the  compliment,  for  he 
seemed  to  imagine  that  the  representatives 
of  the  mercantile  communities  were  the  type 
and  patterns  of  simplicity,  that  would  be 
readily  misled  by  the  language  of  a  plau- 
sible Motion  in  the  guise  of  a  demand  for 
justice,  and,  closing  their  ears  to  all  the  in- 
telligence which,  by  any  avenue  could  find 
its  way  into  their  understanding,  they  would 
go  into  the  lobby,  and  voting  for  the  present 
Motion,  commit  an  act  of  treachery  against 
the  firee-teade  policy^  ThQk<^\v«Q^tLtto&aiL 
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said,  that  figures  were  troops  that  could  be 
80  strangely  marshalled,  that  he  began  to 
think  no  faith  should  be  placed  in  them; 
that  such  a  remark  should  be  made  was 
no  matter  of  surprise;  and  he  must  confess, 
that  so  far  at  least  as  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
figures  went,  he  agreed  with  him  on  the 
Bubject :  for  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  sent 
to  the  library  for  all  the  statistics  to  which 
he  had  understood  the  hon.  Member  to 
refer,  and  he  declared  he  never  before 
felt  himself  so  much  mystified  as  he  was 
by  the  use  to  which  they  had  been  put. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  ventured  to 
deal  with  this  case  so  far  as  the  rev- 
enue was  concerned.  He  told  the  House 
that  in  1822  and  other  years,  the  rev- 
enue and  exports  had  increased,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  working  classes 
had  been  multiplied  under  the.segis  of 
protection.  He  (Mr.  Cardwell).  had  those 
figures  before  him,  and  he  could  find  no 
instance  in  which  such  advantageous  re- 
sults had  been  produced .  under  protec- 
tion as  under  the  free- trade  system.  He 
knew  no  instance  where  it  happened  that 
7,500,000^.  of  taxation  had  been  taken 
ofi;  and  the  revenue  left  still  larger  than 
before.  In  1841  the  revenue  amounted 
to  48.000.000?,,  and  before  the  5th  April, 
1845,  2.000,000?.  of  taxation  having  been 
taken  ofi^,  and  a  large  deficiency  to  begin 
with,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Exche- 
quer larger  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
income  tax.  In  1845,  having  reduced  up- 
wards of  5,000,000Z.  of  taxation  further, 
there  had  been  so  large  an  increase  in  the 
revenue,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  addressing 
his  constituents  at  Tamworth,  was  able  to 
say  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  free>  trade 
measures  had  been  to  remove  more  than 
7,500,000?.  of  taxes,  while  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  last  financial  year  for  which 
his  Government  had  to  provide,  had  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  ordinary  revenue 
derived  from  the  same  sources  in  the  finan- 
cial year  that  immediately  preceded  his 
accession  to  office.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was  astonished  to  find  that  during  the  last 
two  years  there  had  been  a  faUing-of  of 
250,000?.  in  the  gross  revenue.  One  would 
think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  spent 
his  time  in  some  Arcadian  retirement, 
where  the  notion  of  the  duties  on  stamps, 
sugar,  and  bricks,  never  entered  into  his 
mind,  or  he  never  would  have  expected  to 
find  the  revenue  larger  this  year  than  the 
year  before.  The  hon.  Gentleman  then 
dealt  with  the  exports.  Now,  if  there 
waa  in  the  compaaa  of  political  science  one 
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phenomenon-*-one  circumstance  more  than 
another  encouraging  to  the  political  philo- 
sopher— it  was  the  state  of  the  exports. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  had 
some  record  of  an  increase  during  the 
days  of  protection  of  11,000,000?.  in  the 
exports.  He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  before 
him  a  table  of  the  exports,  and  he  found 
there  was  in  that  table  one  case  of  extraor- 
dinary increase  :  that  case  he  should  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  House.  Be- 
fore free  trade  the  highest  amount  of  ex- 
ports in  any  year  was  53,250,000?.  In 
1842  they  sank  as  low  as  47,000,000?. 
In  1845  they  had  risen  to  60,000,000?. 
In  the  last  year,  the  year  1850,  they 
had  exceeded  70,000.000?.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  gone  into  an  argument 
to  show  that  the  country  had  derived 
no  benefit  from  those  exports,  and  that 
the  profits  went  into  the  pockets  of 
the  foreigner.  But  if  we  manufactured 
70,000,000?.  where  before  we  only  manu- 
factured 53,000,000?.,  we  must  surely 
have  greatly  benefited  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. It  was  preposterous  to  say  there 
had  been  no  profit,  for  if  there  had  been 
no  profit,  there  would  have  been  no  in- 
crease. How  many  homes  had  been  glad- 
dened by  this  diffusion  of  wages  !  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  the  increased  value  of  the 
exports  was  owing  to  the  increased  price  of 
the  raw  material.  But  what  had  become 
of  that  unprecedented  crop  of  cotton  grown 
in  the  United  States  of  America  in  1849  ? 
Every  particle  of  that  had  been  manufac- 
tured— we  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  pro- 
fits. Were  not  the  effects  of  this  increas- 
ing trade  perceptible  in  the  increasing  com- 
fort of  the  working  classes?  In  1 841,  the 
consumption  of  sugar  was  4,000,000  cwts. ; 
last  year,  it  was  6,000,000  cwts.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  showed  the  comparative  in- 
crease in  other  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption : — 

1841.  I860. 

Cocoa    1,930,000  lbs 3,103,000  lbs. 

Brandy     1,166,000  gals....  1,861,000  lbs. 

Tea  36,681,000  lbs.. ..60,000,000  lbs. 

Tobacco   22,308,000  lbs.... 27,685,000  lbs. 

These  two  last  were  articles  on  which 
no  remission  of  duty  had  taken  place. 
If  they  exported  to  the  extent  of 
70.000,000?.,  at  what  price  must  they 
sell  the  goods  so  exported  ?  Must  they  not 
sell  at  the  foreign  price  ?  Were  they  not 
under  a  compulsion  to  sell  their  commodi- 
ties at  the  price  of  foreign  markets  ?  If  the 
nature  of  the  compulsion  was  that  they 
should  sell  cheap,  he  MTOuld  ask  those  who 
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were  for  protectioD,  at  what  price  would 
they  buy?    Were  they  such  enthusiasts 
that,   being  compelled    to   sell  cheap  in 
foreign  markets,  they  would  be  generous 
enough  to  insist  that  they  should  have  the 
privilege    of  buying    dear   in  the    home 
market  ?   The  hon.    Gentleman   said  the 
home  trade  had  failed,  and  that  in  future 
we  must  never  rely  on  the  home  market  for 
help,  whenever  a  monetary  revulsion  oc- 
curred.    He  (Mr.  Card  well)  would  suggest 
to  the  House,  that  that  crisis  through  which 
we  had  passed — that  crisis  of  reverses  in 
trade — that  crisis  of  railway  expenditure 
and  of  continental  convulsion — never  could 
have  been  passed  through  without  far  greater 
suffering,  if  we  had  not  in  1842,  and  down- 
wards, relaxed  those  restrictions  which  fet- 
tered our  trade,  and  cramped  the  energies 
and  industry  of  the  country.  When  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  imports  was  brought  in,  of 
which  smaller  quantities  were  introduced 
before,  and  when  an  increased  amount  of 
exports  was  sent  out,  was  not  the  home 
trade  benefited?     When  imports  came  to 
Liverpool  or  London,  did  they  not  pass  to 
the  retail   trader;    and   when  they  were 
transmitted  from  hand  to  hand,  was  there 
no  profit  realised  as  they  were  circidated  ? 
It  was  unnecessary  to  read  details  as  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.    He  had  in  his  hand  two  commercial 
circulars  which  he  had  selected  from  others, 
not  because  they  were  singular  in   their 
character,  but  because  they  were  full  of 
protectionist  sentiments.      Any  one  who 
wished  to  read  them  would  find  in  them 
ample  arguments  on  the  protectionist  side 
of  the  question.     He  implored  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  attend  to  the  extracts  which  he 
was  about  to  read,  because  he  contended 
that  the  Legislature,   by  their  late  free- 
trade  policy,  had  laid  the  foundations  for 
an  entire  revolution  and  reformation  in  the 
social  and  economical  history  of  this  coun- 
try.   He  contended  that  they  had  strength- 
ened the  foundations  of  the  manufactures 
of  this  country,  and  had  enabled  us  to 
encroach  upon  the  manufactures  of  foreign 
countries.    The  first  extract  he  would  read 
referred  to  cotton: — 

"  The  imports  into  the  United  States  are  greater 
than  from  the  extent  of  the  crop  we  had  any  rea- 
son to  expect,  owing  to  diminished  consumption 
there,  and  disproportionate  shipments  to  France 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe." 

The  first  part  of  the  remark,  as  to  dimi- 
nished consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  confirmed  what  an  American  gen- 
tleman said  to  him  the  other  day,  "  You 


are  shutting  the  mills  in  Massachusetts." 
The  circular  proceeded : — 

"  The  prospects  for  business  in  the  ensuing  year 
are  of  a  highly  satis&ctory  character,  there  being 
nothing  apparently  likely  to  check  the  cotton 
trade,  unless  it  be  an  insufficient  supply  of  the 
raw  material.  The  means  of  subsistence  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  having  even  moderate  em- 
ployment, and  in  the  manufacturing  districts  the 
masses  haye  rarely  been  more  comfortably  cir- 
cumstanced. We  may  look,  therefore,  to  a  steady 
and  perhaps  improving  home  trade  (it  having 
been  so  long  depressed),  and  the  foreign  trade  is 
evidently  in  a  healthy  state." 

The  other  circular  was  that  of  Mr.  Little- 
dale,  of  Liverpool,  whose  name  was  well 
known.     It  stated  that — 

"  There  has  lately  been  a  remarkable  revival  in 
the  inquiry  for  heavy  goods  and  low  yams,  both 
for  home  use  and  export,  present  stocks  of  which 
are  inadequate  to  supply  the  growing  demand. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps  at  no  former  period  was 
there  a  greater  feeling  of  security  in  the  future. 
Another  year  of  commercial  prosperity  has  closed, 
and  the  frightful  losses  of  1847  and  1848  may  be 
fairly  considered  to  be  cancelled  by  the  gains  of 
1840  and  1850." 

And  might  not  the  commercial  part  of 
the  community  say  to  their  agricultural 
friends,  **  We  went  through  a  severer  trial 
than  any  that  has  yet  befallen  you.''  He 
(Mr.  Card  well)  remembered  very  well  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1847;  and  although 
he  had  the  honour  of  representing  a  com- 
mercial community,  he  could  sympathise 
with  agricultural  distress,  and  hoped  that 
they  would  never  have  to  undergo  a  crisis 
like  that  of  1847.  If  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  classes,  by  their  own  energies, 
by  the  untiring  strength  of  British  power, 
and  not  by  the  aid  of  Parliament,  had 
triumphed  over  their  difficulties,  might 
they  not  hope  that  a  similar  result  was  in 
store  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  agricultural 
interest?  He  had  no  right  to  speak  upon 
agricultural  subjects;  but  he  would  appeal 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  near  him,  whe- 
ther agriculture  had  displayed  no  portion 
of  British  energy  and  enterprise?  Had 
agriculture,  since  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  been  nothing  but  a  desponding  and 
despairing  interest?  Three  years  ago  the 
Excise  was  prosperous,  and  when  the  sup- 
porters of  free-trade  principles  referred  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Excise,  hon.  Gentle- 
men replied  that  that  was  owing  to  an  ex- 
traordinary and  abnormal  state  of  things; 
that  the  extraordinary  expenditure  in  the 
makinff  of  railroads  was  the  cause ;  that 
was  alleged  to  be  the  artificial  means  which 
supported  the  Excise.  There  was  no  doubt 
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a  great  deal  of  fbfce  in  that  reply.     Now, 
let  him  ask  them  this  question.     How  was 
it  that  the  Excise  was  prospering  now,  not- 
withstanding the  remission  of  the  duty  on 
bricks?     Where  were  those  thousands  of 
labourers  now  employed  who  at  that  time 
Were  employed  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways?     His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  Board,   had  no 
eognisance  of  them,   nor  had   Sir  John 
Macneil,   nor  the  poor-law  authorities  in 
Ireland.   Why,  the  truth  was,  as  they  had 
been   told  that   evening,  those  labourers 
were  now  employed  by  the  agricultural 
i|entlemen,  who  had  nobly  come  to  a  de- 
termination to  improve  the  cultivation  of 
their  land.     Were  there  ever    so   many 
draiti-tiles,  so  many  heaps  of  lime  on  the 
land,   so  many  moorland  fields   convert- 
ing  into    productive    land?     Parliament 
laid  aside   some  money,   to   be  lent  on 
interest,    for    the    improvement    of    the 
land.     Had  there  been  any  remissness  in 
taking  up  that  loan?     Had   it  not  been 
greedily  sought  for  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest— 6^  lOs,  per  cent — if  it  was  merely 
to  be  considered  as  interest  ?  and  he  should 
like  to  know  in  how  many  instances  in 
England    and    Scotland    the    occupying 
tenant  had  engaged  to  pay  the  whole,  or 
the  greater  part,   of  that  account  pay- 
knent  ?  Would  the  occupying  tenants  and 
the  landed  gentlemen  be  so  anxious  to 
borrow  that  money,  in  improving  the  cul- 
tivation  of  their   land,  if  they  were   so 
convinced  that  agriculture  was  an  over- 
whelmed and    ruined   interest,  that  they 
had    to   prospect   of   future   prosperity? 
Had  they   not  rather    determined   to  en- 
deavour to  survive  the  shock  by  a  manly 
and    vigorous   independence?    Were  not 
the  manufacturers  of  farming  implements 
jfblly    employed  ?    Now    let  him  ask  the 
agricultural     interest     another    question. 
Did  they  not  feel   that  they    held   their 
land  by  a   safer  tenure?    On  the   10th 
April,  1848,  did  none  of  them  thank  God 
that  a  great   cause   of  disaffection    had 
been  removed  in  time?  Did  they  believe 
they  could  re-enact  a  com  law  without  in- 
curring  dangers  yet    more   serious  than 
the  dangers  of  the  10th  April  ?  Did  they 
suppose  that,  if  they  succeeded  in  carrying 
it,  the  danger  would  then  cease  ?  Did  not 
they  know,  that  resting  on  a  com  law, 
there  would  be  a  volcano  ready  to  hurst  be- 
neath them?    Would  they  then  feel  the 
security  necessary  for  these  great  invest- 
ments?   The  hon.    Gentleman  the  Mem- 
Imr  for  YorkBhire  had  candidly  told  them 
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that  he  had  no  remedy  to  propose  for 
the  present  agricultural  distress,  which 
was  likely  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
House  {  but  he  intimated  his  ovm  opin- 
ion that  protection  was  the  only  re- 
medy. [Mr.  Catlet  was  understood  to 
intimate  dissent.]  He  should  be  sorry 
to  misrepresent  the  hon.  Gentleman.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  abandoned  protection 
when  he  had  made  one  of  the  ablest 
speeches  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  side  of  those  who  supported  the  Mo- 
tion, then  it  must  be  said  the  prospect  of 
restoring  protection  was  remote.  But 
there  were  other  advocates  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest  who  were  more  sanguine, 
and  who  looked  to  a  restoration  of  protec- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, who  introduced  the  present  Motion, 
said,  that  when  the  tobacco  question  had 
been  settled,  the  duties  on  malt  and  spirits 
properly  adjusted,  and  local  burdens  trans- 
ferred, perhaps  in  another  Session  some 
moderate  protection  might  be  introduced. 
[Mr.  Disraeli  :  I  never  said  any  such 
thing.]  He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  was  very  un- 
fortunate, and  if  others  were  as  little  suc- 
cessful as  himself  in  rightly  comprehending 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion,  he  should 
recommend  them  to  be  very  careful  how 
they  followed  him  into  the  lobby.  But 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  IO5.  duty 
upon  com  ?  A  great  authority,  Mr.  Toung, 
had  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  speech.  Mr. 
Young  said — 

"  I  call  upon  you  to  consider  this,  however, 
which  lies  on  the  surface : — The  annual  yalue  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  this  country  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  220,000,0002.  sterling,  even  at 
the  present  reduced  prices.  Now,  taking  wheat  as 
the  standard,  and  supposing — and  I  believe  it  is 
sufficiently  near  for  a  general  calculation — ^that 
the  price  of  wheat  is  a  fair  exponent  of  the  general 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  that  you  could 
get  prices  raised  10«.  per  quarter,  that  would 
give  one-fourth  part  of  the  220,000, 000^,  or 
55,000,0002.  put  into  the  pokeU  of  the  agricul- 
tural producers." 

Mr.  Young  tmly  said,  "  That  looks  some- 
thing like  relief."  Well,  now  considering 
that  it  also  looked  something  like  the  whole 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  consider- 
ing that  virtually  the  hon.  Gentleman  called 
upon  them  to  impose  upon  their  consti- 
tuents another  tax  equal  to  the  whole  of 
what  was  already  levied  upon  the  country; 
considering,  too,  that  not  a  shilling  of  that 
second  tax  was  to  go  into  the  Exchequer, 
he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  thought  it  became  those 
who  represented  commercial  communities 
to  be  rery  careful  of  the  steps  they  took. 
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and  to  consider  how  much  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's proposition  would  add  to  the  hur- 
thens  of  the  poorer  classes.  He  had  look- 
ed to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  ap- 
pointed some  years  since,  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  handloom  weavers,  and 
they  said  — 

"  If  we  estimate  the  ayerage  income  of  each 
family  of  the  poorer  class  of  weayers  to  be  lOt., 
the  ayerage  number  of  the  fiimily  at  4,  and  com 
to  be  upon  the  ayerage  60t.  per  quarter,  we  could 
not  estimate  the  ayerage  expenditure  of  each 
family  for  bread,  at  less  than  6».,  or  one-half  their 
whole  income." 

They  said  that  the  effect  of  such  an  im- 
post as  would  raise  the  price  20  per  cent, 
would  be  an  income  tax  of  101,  per  cent 
upon  each  poor  family*  Now,  this  hurden 
would  fall  upon  the  Dorsetshire  labourer, 
as  heavily  as  the  handloom  weaver;  and 
the  question  was,  whether  the  Legisla- 
ture was  prepared  to  levy  an  income  tax 
of  10^  per  cent  upon  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  community  ?  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  burthens  upon  land,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  preceded  him  had  cut 
short  that  part  of  his  speech,  and  there- 
fore had  relieved  him  (Mr.  Cardwell)  from 
following  him  into  the  details  of  that  ques- 
tion. But  he  could  not  help  reminding  the 
hon.  Gentleman  of  this,  that  in  the  last 
five  years,  two  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Lords  had  sat  upon  this  subiect.  They 
had  gone  into  all  the  details  relating  to  all 
the  burdens  on  land,  and  all  the  remedies; 
and  neither  in  the  report  of  1846  nor  in  that 
of  1850  was  there  a  suggestion  that  Par- 
liament should  enter  on  the  course  which 
was  now  proposed.  Having  endeavoured 
to  lay  down  as  succinctly  as  he  could  what 
he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  believed  to  be  the  real 
state  of  the  facts  as  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  measures  introduced  of  late  years, 
he  knew  not  whether  in  the  warmth  of  the 
moment  he  had  said  anything  to  offend,  but 
he  could  only  say  the  views  he  had  express- 
ed were  the  sincere,  the  earnest,  and,  he 
thought  he  might  add,  the  unalterable  con- 
victions of  his  mind.  He  was  not  prepared 
in  any  circumstances  to  be  a  traitor  to 
those  principles  the  operation  of  which  he 
believed  had  enabled  the  country  to  pass, 
not  without  suffering,  but  with  mitigated 
suffering,  through  a  great  crisis.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  had  confirmed  the  security 
of  all  kinds  of  property,  and,  not  the  least, 
of  landed  property,  and  that  by  their  heal- 
ing operations  they  had  strengthened  the 
foundations  of  the  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment* 
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Colonel  DUNNE  had  entertabed  some 
hope  that  the  Government  would  have  pro- 
posed a  remedy  for  the  distress  which  was 
recognised  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne; 
but  every  Member  who  had  risen  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Motion  before  the  House  had  en- 
deavoured to  disprove  the  assertion  in  the 
Speech,  as  indeed  the  Seconder  of  the 
Address  did  on  the  very  day  that  Speech 
was  delivered.  Leaving  the  Ministry  and 
its  supporters  to  settle  as  they  could  such 
a  discrepancy  with  respect  to  England, 
and  to  those  Members  connected  wltn 
that  country  who  might  foUow  him  in  the 
debate,  to  decide  the  actual  state  of  the 
agricultural  classes  in  their  own,  he  would 
apply  himself  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  R^ 
ference  had  been  made  to  that  country  a8 
in  a  condition  of  commercial  prosperity. 
What  was  the  truth  ?  There  was  a  dimitin- 
tion  in  the  customs  of  Dublin,  of  Gofk, 
of  Limerick — in  every  port  except  Bel- 
fast. The  number  of  persons  employed  iii 
manufactures  in  Ireland  was  not  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  agricultural  depression, 
even  if  they  were  well  employed.  But  h6 
must  deny  that  any  class  whatever  wto 
getting  better  food,  better  wages,  or  betiet 
employment.  The  entire  numbei^  hithei*^ 
to  employed  in  manufactures  in  Ireland, 
scarcely  exceeded  in  factories  24,000;  l&nd 
when  it  was  asserted  that  employment  in 
sewing  machines  had  been  given  to  some 
thousands  of  young  women  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  certain  districts,  it  mi^ht  be 
literally  asserted  with  truth  that  67  per 
cent,  or  even  100  per  cent,  more  than  last 
year  were  now  employed,  where  none  were 
employed  last  year;  but  this  employment 
was  confined  to  certain  districts,  and  thd 
numbers  employed;  and,  still  more,  the 
continuance  of  such  employment  was  pro- 
blematical, and  certainly  did  not  by  any 
means  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  manufacturing  classes  in  Ire- 
land were  improved.  The  deposits  in  sav- 
ings banks  had  very  largely  decreased.  Thd 
ordinary  circulation  had  diminished.  He 
had  a  return  of  prices  of  agricultural  stock 
at  Ballinasloe  fair,  and  from  1845  to  the 
present  time,  there  had  been  a  diminution 
on  the  average  of  all  classes  of  cattle  of 
51,  a  head.  Then  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act  was  working  prejudicially  to  the 
owners  as  well  as  occupiers  of  land  in 
IVeland.  By  throwing  so  much  on  the 
market  at  once  the  value  was  depreci- 
ated, and  land  sold  at  from  6  to  12  yearn* 
purchase,  and  frequently  the  price  did  not 
amount  tQ  ibft  vusk  \3da  ^"i^Na^a  ^^r^s^  \&s«tv 
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gaged  for.  He  knew  an  estate  for  which 
an  offer  was  made  some  time  previously  to 
buy  it  at  25  years'  purchase.  The  offer 
was  refused,  and  it  was  sold  under  the  Act 
for  18  years'  purchase  on  the  net  rent. 
Had  it  been  sold  under  the  former  offer 
there  would  have  been  left  to  the  owner 
63,000^.;  whereas  at  present  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  60»0002.  to  liquidate  the 
debt.  The  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
asked  where  the  labourers  were  who  had 
made  the  railroads,  and  said  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  Ireland  had  no  cognisance  of 
them.  Let  him  go  to  the  churchyards, 
let  him  go  to  America,  and  there  he  would 
find  them.  There  was  a  less  number  re- 
ceiving relief,  because  they  had  desolated 
the  country.  There  was  an  increase  in 
workhouses  in  districts  formerly  fiourish- 
ing.  In  one  district  in  one  of  the  west 
pf^s  of  Ireland  there  was  an  increase 
from  2,610  to  3,170.  Ireland  was  going 
down  in  the  scale,  and  was  becoming 
more  exhausted  every  moment.  The  po- 
verty was  now  felt  by  the  middling 
classes,  whose  property  was  diminish- 
ing. That  was  the  opinion  of  the  land 
agents  in  Ireland.  In  Roscommon  they 
said,  that  instead  of  improving  they  were 
sinking,  and  that  the  capital  had  left  the 
country.  It  was  said  that  indoor  relief 
had  diminished,  but  that  was  owing  to 
death  and  emigration.  Wages  had  dimin- 
ished in  every  part  of  Ireland,  but  an  Irish 
labourer  would  not  go  into  the  workhouses 
80  long  as  he  could  gain  a  bare  subsistence 
out,  nor  would  the  guardians  admit  him. 
They  called  this  a  united  kingdom,  but 
they  ignored  nine  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  who  were  left  entirely  out 
of  consideration.  The  special  ground  on 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire made  this  Motion  was  that  taxation 
pressed  unequally  on  the  owner  and  occu- 
piers of  land.  That  was  so  especially  in 
Ireland  where  the  taxes  were  raised  entirely 
from  land.  With  reference  to  the  case  of 
tobacco,  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon  seemed  to  assert  that  they  could 
not  grow  tobacco  in  Ireland;  but  his  (Col. 
Dunne's)  answer  was,  that  they  had  grown 
it  there,  and  the  culture  of  it  had  only  been 
considered  too  rapid  and  successful;  and 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  scarcely  forget 
that  the  Ministry,  when  the  law  for  the 
prohibition  was  introduced,  actually  pup- 
chased  the  tobacco  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  producers  for  a  large  sum.  He  was  quite 
prepared  to  show  that  it  could  be  not  only 
grown  with  proGt  to  the  farmer,  but  could 
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even  bear  a  certain  tax.  With  regard  to 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon  respecting  fiax,  he 
(Colonel  Dunne)  only  hoped  that  Irishmen 
would  not  be  too  lightly  induced  to  rely  on 
the  fiattering  expectations  held  out  as  to 
the  wealth  they  were  to  realise  by  its  cul- 
tivation: true,  they  might  considerably  ex- 
tend that  cultivation  with  advantage,  but 
they  must  recollect  that  within  a  few  years 
it  had  diminished,  not  increased.  The 
hon.  Baronet  said,  it  would  be  substituted 
in  Manchester  for  cotton;  but  as  yet  the 
experiments  that  had  been  made  were  by 
no  means  so  conclusive  as  to  ensure  suc- 
cess; but  assuming  this  success,  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  we  might  look  for  re- 
lief where  we  least  expected  it.  His 
(Colonel  Dunne's)  reply  was — 

"  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

It  was  asked  how  relief  could  be  afforded 
them.  If  this  Motion  were  passed,  the 
Irish  Members  would  point  out  the  means. 
Ireland  was  taxed  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  for  poor-rates,  one  million  and 
one  quarter  for  county  cess;  then  they  had 
the  tithes  and  the  repayment  of  advances, 
many  of  which  had  been  forced  on  the 
Irish  nation.  It  had  been  calculated  that 
while  the  local  burdens  in  England  amount- 
ed to  2«.  3^<l.  in  the  pound,  they  were 
%8.  4<l.  in  Ireland.  And  this  all  fell  on  the 
owners  and  occupiers;  the  incumbrancers 
and  mortgagees  paid  nothing.  Now  the 
question  was,  how  were  they  to  give  com- 
pensation for  these  burdens  ?  There  were  a 
great  mauy  things  in  this  country  which 
were  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
which  in  Ireland  were  laid  on  the  land.  In 
England,  at  that  moment,  they  were  paying 
for  each  convict  about  22?.,  while  in  Ireland 
no  more  than  about  51,  was  paid  by  the 
Government.  The  medical  officers  em- 
ployed under  the  poor-law,  were  paid  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  England;  out 
of  the  local  rate,  in  Ireland,  so  were  the 
poor-law  schoolmasters.  Large  sums  were 
given  to  prosecutors  in  England,  but  in 
Ireland  the  greater  number  of  prosecutions 
were  left  to  be  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  persons  who  suffered  wrongs;  in 
fact,  while  in  England  the  charges  on 
local  taxation  had  been  diminished  within 
a  very  few  years,  by  about  a  million;  in 
Ireland  the  local  taxation  had  been  in- 
creased by  at  least  2,000,000?.  If  a 
specific  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
protection  were  brought  in,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  vote  for  it,  although  it  had 
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been  said,  they  might  have  another  10th 
of  April.     But  that  was  not  the  question. 
The  question  was  simply  this — Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  admitted  that  the  agri- 
culturists were  suffering.     In  Ireland  they 
were  suffering  most,  and  it  followed  that 
Ministers  were  hound  to  give  them  some 
relief.     He  thought  every  Irish  Member 
ought  to  claim  protection  for  that  class 
which    was    so    deeply    suffering.      The 
Government  had  disclaimed  the  idea  of  re- 
moving the  courts  of  law  from  Dublin ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  they  had  said,  he  was 
convinced  that  their  intention  was  to  cen- 
tralise those  courts.     They  might  not  do 
it  this  Session,  but  the  measure  was  im- 
pending.   It  was  in  vain  for  Irish  Members 
to  ask  for  relief;  all  that  they  ever  got 
was  an  adverse  division.    His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Naas)  had  asked  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  remove  the  injustice  of 
the  present  excise  laws  with  regard  to 
Irish  spirits.      The   House  of  Commons 
had  last  Session  approved  the  justice  of 
that  demand;   yet  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  refused  to  accede  to  it.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  Dublin  had  asked  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  if  he  meant  to 
persist  in  abolishing  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Ireland.     The  noble  Lord 
replied  that  he  did;    and  yet  the  noble 
Lord  must  be  well  aware  that  the  people 
of  that  country  were  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  measure:  he  had  himself 
called  on  Ministers  to  amend  that  poor- 
law  which,  it  was  universally  admitted,  was 
desolating   the  country,  and  reproducing 
the  poverty  it  pretended  to  relieve.     Min- 
isters refused,  and   all  he    obtained  was 
a  Committee  so   composed  that  it  made 
that  poor-law  more  oppressive  than  before. 
A  pliant  majority  recommended  the  rate 
in  aid,  which  was  unnecessarily  levied  on 
the  most  exhausted  districts.      Irishmen 
complained  of    the  confiscation   of  their 
estates    by    the    iniquitous    Encumbered 
Estates  Court;  and  the  Attorney  General 
only  promised  them  an  Act  that  would 
render  its  action  more  ruinous  than  before. 
Ministers  had  made  the  Queen  admit  thd 
suffering  of  the  agricultural  classes.    The 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  asked 
them   to  relieve   the   distress   they  thus 
admitted,    and   Ministers  refused.      Can 
Ministers  for  a  moment  call  on  Irish  Mem- 
bers, the  representatives  of  that  country 
their  legislation  has  so  deeply  injured,  to 
aid  them  in  sustaining  that  refusal  ?     Let 
them  do  so.     Nevertheless  he  appealed  to 
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all  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who,  with  him, 
represented  that  country,  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  whether  they  had  not  a 
right  to  some  alleviation  of  their  suf- 
feringB  ?  For  himself,  he  should  support 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, being  convinced  that  in  do- 
ing so,  he  did  his  duty  to  Ireland. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  occupy  its  time  while 
he  stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  intend- 
ed to  give  his  vote.     He  could  not  assent 
to  some  of  the  observations  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  he 
denied  that  in  voting  for  the  Motion  now 
before  them  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the 
policy  of  1845.     On  the  contrary,  it  was 
to  place  the  seal  upon  the  question  of  pro- 
tection, which  he  believed  to  be  closed 
for  ever,  that  he  should  support  the  claim 
for  justice  now  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  body.     He  had  listened  to 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  with  great  at- 
tention; and  ingenious  as  that  speech  was, 
it  struck  him  to  be  deficient  in  one  point, 
namely,  that  it  did  not  touch  the  question 
before  the  House.     It  was  a  speech  which 
was  directed  to  prove  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,   in  which  he  cor- 
dially concurred.     It  was  with  diffidence 
that  he   (Viscount  Jocelyn)  came  to  the 
consideration  of  that  question,  because  he 
regretted  to  differ  from  one  with  whom 
he  had  generally  acted,  for  whom  he  had 
the  highest  regard,  and  whose  ability  and 
sagacity  ho  believed  to  be  unrivalled  in 
that  House.     But  he  would  remark  that 
the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Ripon  supplied  him  with  the 
ground  of  the  course  he  should  take  that 
evening.     It  went  to  prove  most  clearly 
the  general  state  of  this  country,  and  the 
prosperity  of  all  interests  excepting  one; 
and  his  right  hon.  Friend  distinctly  admit- 
ted the  depression  of  that  one  class  of  the 
community.     He  (Viscount  Jocelyn)  found 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  a  declaration  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  while 
it  also  admitted  the  depression  of  the  agri- 
cultural body.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
speech,  did  not  deny  the  depression  of  that 
interest,  nor  did  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool.     He  (Viscount  Joce- 
lyn) could  testify  from  his  own  knowledge 
that  the  assertions  which  had  been  made 
on  that  subject  were  not  overstated.     And 
when  he  looked  at  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  was  he  to  refuse  to  act  fairly  to 
that  suffering  mtAT^«X«\s^  ^iSXai^^Q.^'Ok^^ 
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GoYernment,  who  had  admitted  the  depres- 
sion, to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  fair  claims  they  might  he  ahle  to 
put  forward.  He  had  heen  an  humhle 
memher  of  the  party  which  up  to  the 
year  1846  had  supported  the  great  po- 
licy of  protection,  and  he  could  not  for- 
get how,  in  1846,  owing  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, over  which  the  Government 
had  no  control,  a  change  came  over  their 
views  regarding  that  policy.  The  prin- 
ciples of  protection  were  then  forsaken, 
and  it  was  for  the  House  afterwards  to 
consider  whether  hy  a  return  to  them  it 
would  raise  warfare  in  the  country,  and 
whether  hy  such  return  the  particular  pro- 
tected interest  would  not  he  more  severely 
injured  than  any  other.  He  helieved  it 
would  have  heen  fatal,  and  the  measures  he 
then  supported  from  expediency  he  was 
now  ready  to  maintain  as  just  and  sound 
in  policy.  That  was  the  view  which  he 
had  taken,  and  which  he  now  took,  hut  he 
was  not  hlind  to  the  fact  that  the  change 
which  was  then  adopted  in  our  commercial 
policy  must  necessarily  affect  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  The  hon.  Memher  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  knew  that  it 
would  affect  the  price  of  grain,  other- 
wise what  ohject  had  he  and  the  manu- 
facturing interest  in  engaging  in  such  a 
struggle  ;  hut  while  he  (Viscount  Joce- 
lyn)  was  quite  prepared  for  a  great 
change,  he  was  also  prepared  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  claims  of  the  landed  interest. 
He  helieved  that  the  course  he  was  ahout 
to  take  was  not  an  inconsistent  one.  He 
helieved  that  the  Memher  for  Bucking- 
hamshire had  hrought  forward  his  Motion 
fairly  and  honourahly,  and  he  (Viscount 
Jocelyn)  would  take  it  as  it  stood  on  the 
paper,  and  would  vote  for  it  as  he  read  it. 
He  had  the  simple  fact  hefore  him  that  a 
great  interest  was  in  severe  distress;  there 
were  great  hurdens  upon  that  interest,  and 
he  knew  that  there  was  a  pressure  upon 
the  agricultural  which  would  not  he  home 
hy  the  manufacturing  interest.  He  there- 
fore concluded  that  the  Government,  who 
admitted  their  distress,  ought  not  to 
deny  to  them  a  fair  hearing  of  their 
claims.  He  would  take  the  language  of 
the  hon.  Memher  for  Buckinghamshire. 
That  hon.  Member  admitted  freely  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country;  he  even 
went  further,  and  most  judiciously  acknow- 
ledged that  if  there  was  a  hare  majority 
in  that  House,  he  would  not  he  the  man 
to  ask  for  a  return  to  protection.  He  said^ 
*'i£  we  are  to  go  hack  to  protection,  it 
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would  not  he  hy  a  mere  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  hut  hy  the  general 
wish  of  the  people."  Considering  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  he  (Viscount 
Jocelyn)  did  not  anticipate  that  if  there 
was  a  general  election  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  free-trade  policy. 
He  helieved  the  policy  to  he  unreasonable, 
and  therefore  he  was  the  more  ready  to 
listen  to  the  claims  the  agricultural  interest 
might  put  forward.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon  had  spoken  of  the 
great  works  that  were  going  on  in  his  (Vis- 
count Jocelyn 's)  county,  and  he  would  ask 
if  any  man  who  had  travelled  from  north  to 
south  of  England  could  deny  that  the 
agricultural  interest  was  displaying  an 
ener^  worthy  of  that  great  class?  He 
considered  that  those  works  proved  an 
amount  of  energy,  on  the  part  of  the  agri- 
culturists, which  did  them  honour,  and 
which  was  an  additional  reason  why  their 
case  should  meet  with  due  consideration. 
The  British  agriculturist  was  still  willing 
to  spend  his  money  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soil,  and  not  to  he  backward  in  the 
struggle;  but  was  he  (Viscount  Jocelyn) 
therefore  to  deny  the  claim  which  they  put 
forward  for  consideration  to  an  equalisation 
of  the  public  burdens?  In  listening  to  their 
case,  and  remedying  injustice  where  it  might 
exist,  he  considered  he  did  great  service  to 
the  cause  and  to  the  policy  which  he  had 
previously  supported.  Ue  wished  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  he  had  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  from  those  with  whom 
he  generally  acted.  His  vote  was  not 
influenced  by  any  wish  to  withdraw  from 
the  policy  which  he  helieved  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  the  masses  of  the 
people;  but  while  they  consulted  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  they  ought  not  to 
sacrifice'  the  interests  of  any  particular 
class 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  trespass  upon  the 
House,  except  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
his  vote,  and  that  explanation  was  the 
more  essential,  because  there  had  been 
great  discrepancies  between  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered,  and  the  terms 
of  the  original  Motion.  The  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  aptly  and 
fully  represented  his  (Mr.  Cochrane *s) 
views.  He  should  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
because  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  there 
were  these  facts  contained,  namely,  that 
there  was  great  prosperity  in  the  country, 
concurrent,  and  he  might  say  consequent. 
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upon  the  free-trade  measure;  but,  also, 
consequent  upon  that  measure,  there  was 
distress  in  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
therefore  said  that  they  were  more  hound 
by  the  very  sequence  of  the  terms  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech,  to  listen  to  what  the 
agricultural  interest  had  to  say,  and  give 
them  whatever  remedies  were  rendered 
necessary  by  that  policy  which  he  had 
supported  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  Sir,  there  have  been  a 
great  many  attempts  to  explain  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  Motion  before  the  House. 
Some  Gentlemen  say  that  it  is  favourable 
to  protection ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  say 
that  it  is  not;  but  if  we  look  at  it  with  the 
eye  of  common  sense  we  shall  see  that  it 
involves  one  of  two  things.  What  is  really 
the  object  of  it  ?  It  is  either  a  Motion  to 
return  to  a  duty  on  corn,  or  it  is  a  Motion 
for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  law. 
I  apprehend  that  the  object  in  either  case 
will  be  protection.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  have  troubled  the  House 
after  the  able,  comprehensive,  and  ex- 
haustive speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  in  introducing  his  pro- 
position, seemed  to  ground  his  claims  on 
the  assumption  that  in  passing  the  Act  of 
repeal  we  had  agreed  that  certain  prices 
should  thereafter  be  obtained  for  corn. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  then  quoted  the 
speeches  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  and  of  other  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had  expressed  their  opinion  that 
prices  would  range  at  a  certain  level. 
Having  shown  that  those  prices  had  not 
been  realised,  the  hon.  Gentleman  then 
comes  before  the  House,  and  before  the 
country,  and  thinks  that  he  has  got  a  fair 
claim  for  compensation.  Now,  as  I  had 
some  share  in  the  long  and  wearisome  dis- 
cussion previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
measure,  and  subsequent  to  it,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  state  my  own  principles  and 
my  own  views  upon  the  matter.  I  have 
never,  then,  given  the  slightest  encurage- 
ment  to  such  a  doctrine;  and  I  cannot 
proceed  to  grant  compensation  on  any 
such  assum|lion,  because  I  am  prepared 
to  show  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
arguments  upon  this  question,  I  never  so 
much  as  offered  an  opinion  what  the  price 
of  corn  would  be.  [  Cries  of  **  Oh,  oh  !  "1 
Let  hon.  Gentlemen  who  cry  **  Oh,  oh  ! 
only  have  the  industry  to  look  through  the 
records  of  my  opinions  in  Hansard,  and 
then  I  challenge  them  to  bring  a  single 


instance  where  I  said  anything  about 
price.  I  always  argued  the  question  on 
totally  different  principles.  I  said  again 
and  again,  I  don*t  care  what  the  price  of 
com  may  be  so,  that  we  have  corn  at  the 
price  of  the  world's  market.  That  was 
the  argument  I  always  took.  We  have  it 
now  at  the  natural  price  of  the  world's 
market,  and  I  am  content,  and  the  country 
is  content — and  the  country  would  be  con- 
tent if  the  universal  price  were  50s.  in- 
stead of  40;.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
price  may  be  50;.  or  A5s. ;  for  it  has  been 
80;.  since  the  corn  laws  were  repealed.  1 
offered  no  opinion,  and  I  protest  against 
any  compensation  on  such  ground  as  that; 
for  there  was  nothing  that  can  afford  any 
reason  for  the  assumption  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. I  now  ask  if  these  two  classea 
that  you  have  singled  out  (the  landowner^ 
and  farmers)  have  suffered  so  much  in  con-^ 
sequence  of  the  repeal  ?  We  have  one 
large  landed  proprietor  in  the  House,  whq 
in  his  own  case  prefers  no  claim;  and  will 
the  hon.  Gentleman  tell  me  that  the  land- 
owners as  a  class  have  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  repeal  ?  Will  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man tell  me  that  the  landed  propneton 
have,  one  with  another,  made  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  on  their  rents  ?  Well,  but 
I  have  information  which  I  will  not  mak^ 
use  of  at  present,  of  many  distinguished 
personages  who  have  made  no  reduction  of 
rent  at  all.  But  let  me  ask  you  farther, 
if  you  have  suffered  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  do  you  think  that  you  are  the  only 
class  in  the  community,  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  that  have  had  losses  ? 
Take  those,  for  instance,  who  have  capital 
in  mines.  Don't  you  think  that  coal  mill- 
ing has  also  been  subject  to  these  losses 
during  the  last  four  years  ?  Take  agaii) 
those  who  have  invested  their  property  ia 
railways  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Have  they  suffered  no  losses? 
With  respect  to  the  iron  trade  also, 
there  are  hon.  Gentlemen  who  will  tell 
you  that  it  has  not  been  all  pro^t 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years; 
and  even  some  branches  of  the  cotton 
trade  have  not  been  so  very  prosperous. 
If  that  be  so,  will  any  hon.  Gentleman  comq 
to  this  House  and  presume  to  say  that  the 
owners  of  land  and  farmers  alone  have  any 
right  to  be  compensated  for  their  losses? 
The  effects  of  free  trade  on  farmers  have 
been  very  various.  In  some  very  heavr 
clay  lands  the  farmer  will  have  great  dim* 
culties  to  encounter ;  but  near  large  towns 
which  they  have  to  supply  wi^h  ^qtatoet 
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and  other  produce,  the  farmers  have  not 
heen  doing  a  had  or  unprofitahle  husiness. 
But  you  come  to  the  House  and  ask  to 
give  a  general  compensation  to  all  land- 
owners and  farmers.  What  jou  ask  us  to 
do  is,  that  we  who  represent  shopkeepers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others, 
should  come  here  and  legislate  for  the  in- 
terests only  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
farms.  Now,  I  ohject  to  this  attempt  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  the  proposition 
of  a  right  hon.  Lord,  who,  in  another  place, 
has  told  us  that  we  must  make  a  transfer 
of  taxation,  and  that  we  must  shift  it  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  farmers  to  those  of 
other  classes.  But  the  other  classes  won't 
endure  it.  Besides,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
does  not  tell  us  exactly  what  he  wishes  to 
do.  He  says  he  does  not  intend  to  in- 
crease the  property  tax,  and  he  does  not 
intend  to  increase  the  taxes  on  articles  of 
consumption.  Then  what  is  he  going  to 
do?  You  are  all  mute.  I  ask  you,  do 
you  propose  to  increase  the  income  tax,  or 
the  duties  on  the  customs  ?  You  are  all 
mute — you  don't  venture  to  reply.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  take  off  five  or  six 
millions  from  the  agriculturists  if  you  are 
not  prepared  to  point  out  a  substitute  ? 
There  is  nobody  that  wants  to  pay  more 
than  he  does,  and  nobody  that  wUl  bear 
increased  taxation.  When  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  modify  the 
Stamp  Acts,  by  proposing  a  fair  <id  valorem 
duty,  the  rich  and  the  higher  sort  of  the 
middle  classes  resisted  the  increase.  They 
said  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  modification 
you  must  begin  very  low,  so  that  we  may 
not  have  any  additional  burdens.  You 
cannot  shift  the  burden  of  taxation;  for 
those  on  whom  you  lay  a  feather's  weight 
additional  taxation  will  resist  more  than 
those  from  whom  you  remove  a  hundred 
weight  will  help  you.  Therefore,  if  you 
pass  the  Motion,  it  will  be  only  a  chimera. 
The  only  way  in  which  you  can  mitigate 
the  taxation  of  the  farmer  is  by  reducing 
the  whole  amount  of  your  expenditure.  I 
am  ready  to  relieve  the  landowner  and  the 
farmer,  but  it  must  be  by  a  general  reduc- 
tion, and  that  will  be  the  most  substantial 
kind  of  relief.  The  relief  that  you  would 
administer  to  one  class  you  must  adminis- 
ter to  every  class;  but  in  trying  to  make  a 
transfer  of  taxation  you  are  only  losing. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  gone  into  a  great 
number  of  cases  with  which  he  proposed  to 
deal,  but  I  will  not  refer  to  them  because 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Riponbas  disposed  of  them  all.     But  there 
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are  a  great  many  things   by  which  the 
agriculturists  might  be  benefited ;   but  I 
think  Motions  like  these  do  them  harm  by 
retarding  the  adjustment  between  the  land- 
owner and  the  farmer,  which  might  lead 
to  some  beneficial  consequences.     The  last 
messenger  of  protection  from  the  agricul- 
tural mind  of  Herefordshire  who  has  ad- 
dressed you,  talked  about  navigation  and 
trade,  and  the  like,  and  plunged  into  a 
boundless  sea  of  statistics  without  rudder 
or  compass,  but  not  a  word  did  he  say 
about   a  return  to  the  taxation  of  food. 
He  talked  of  justice,  and  I  talk  of  justice. 
He  said  justice  was  protection.     I  say  it 
is  free  trade.     I  say  free  trade  is  justice; 
you  say  protection  is.     But  do  you  think 
to  win  your  cause  by  talking  such  childish 
nonsense  as  that  ?     Everybody  has  justice 
in  view.     Do  you  suppose  that  anybody 
would  advocate  an  injustice  ?     But  now 
you  propose,  after  three  years*  mystifica- 
tion of  the  farmer  on  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion, to  lead  him  through  other  three  years, 
or  till  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Par- 
liament, by  the  cry  of  an  adjustment  of 
taxation.     I  complain  of  that;  because  you 
thereby  prevent  the  farmer  from  entering 
into  other  arrangements  with  his  landlord 
which    really   would   be  for  his   benefit. 
There  are  many  things  which  the  farmers 
and  landlords  can  do  for  themselves  far 
more  than  we  can  do  in  this  House  to  help 
them.     In  fact,  nine- tenths  of  their  diffi- 
culties must  be  got  over  by  the  landowners 
and  tenants  themselves;  there  is  not  more 
than  one-tenth  in  which  this  House  can  at 
all  assist  in  the  removal.      In  the  first 
place,  they  never  come  together  for  the 
sake  of  honestly  consulting  on  their  affairs; 
they  keep  at  a  most  respectful  distance 
from  each  other.     The  landlords  assured 
the  farmers  that  they  should  have  protec- 
tion; and,  so  long  as  they  chose  to  do  so, 
the  farmers  believed  and  followed  them, 
thinking  that  when  protection  failed,  that 
would  give  them  a  better  plea  for  compen- 
sation in  another  shape.     This  is  now  worn 
out.     Now  we  have  a  fresh  device,  which 
will  last  two  or  three  years  longer — a  pro- 
posal to  modify  taxation.     I  defy  the  far- 
mers— if  they  did   not  go   to  sleep  over 
the  first  column  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech,  but  waded  through  the  whole  of  it 
— to  make  out  what  it  is  that  he  asks  for. 
Let  us  leave  the  landowners  and  farmers, 
in  the  first  place,  to  adjust  their  difficulties 
amongst    themselves.      I   will   point    out 
something  that   will  help   them.      Don't 
you  think,  if  you  were  to  alter  your  tenure, 
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that  it  might  do  good  ?  Don't  you  think 
leases  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  ? 
[Laughter,]  Now,  what  will  Scotchmen 
say  to  this  ?  I  mention  leases  as  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  good  fanning, 
and  there  is  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
protectionist  side  of  the  House.  Now, 
could  anything  more  completely  justify 
what  I  have  been  saying — that  you  have  not 
looked  at  the  real  means  of  remedying  your 
difficulties?  Don't  you  think  there  are 
conditions  of  holding,  by  an  alteration  in 
which  you  might  improve  the  chances  of 
your  tenants  ?  Don't  you  think  you  might 
diminish  the  game  a  little?  [Laughter,] 
I  don't  think  you  understand  much  of  the 
farmers'  mind  after  all;  because  farmers 
never  laugh  when  you  talk  of  game.  It  was 
stated  and  proved  in  evidence,  before  the 
Committee  obtained  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Manchester,  that  the  game 
on  a  farm  where  it  was  preserved  in  the 
ordinary  way — not  in  an  extravagant  way 
— cost  the  tenants  as  much  as  all  the  local 
rates  and  general  rates.  There  is  another 
law  which  I  think  very  injurious  to  the 
farmer ;  and  that  is  the  law  of  distraint. 
I  think  they  are  very  much  opposed  to 
that  law,  which  gives  a  preferable  claim  to 
landlords  over  the  goods  of  their  tenants 
for  rent;  and  I  believe  if  you  altered  that 
law,  you  would  very  much  increase  the 
amount  of  capital  which  tenants  are  dis- 
posed to  lay  out  upon  the  land.  Are  there 
not  things  that  might  be  done  by  the  land- 
owners themselves  to  improve  the  value  of 
the  land  ?  Don't  you  think  that  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  transfer  of  land  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  landlords?  Don't  you 
think  that  anything  which  facilitated  the 
transfer  of  land  would  not  only  have  the 
effect  of  raising  its  value,  but  would  also 
increase  the  number  of  landowners,  and 
thereby  call  into  requisition  a  greater 
amount  of  labour,  and  diminish  the  amount 
of  poor-rates  ?  These  are  all  things  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  and  which  can  only  be 
done  by  yourselves.  But  you  do  not  do 
these  things,  so  long  as  you  keep  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  directed  to  Motions  like 
those  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, so  long  as  they  are  diverted  by 
looking  to  this  House  for  remedies,  instead 
of  seeking  them  by  an  adjustment  with 
their  landlords.  Can  it  be  believed  that 
the  things  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
mentioned  would  be  really  a  benefit  to  the 
farmers  ?  He  says  that  12  or  15  millions 
of  taxation  are  paid  out  of  agricultural 
produce.    Do  you  suppose  the  farmers  will 
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credit  what  you  say  when  you  tell  them 
that  they  pay  the  tobacco  tax,  or  the 
beer  tax,  or  the  taxes  upon  gin  and 
whisky  ?  I  venture  to  say,  that  many  a 
coalheaver  on  the  Thames  pays  more  of 
the  malt  tax  than  any  farmer  that  lives. 
Yes,  and  he  pays  more  than  the  farmer 
in  respect  of  his  own  consumption ;  for 
it  is  the  man  who  consumes  the  beer 
or  gin,  and  not  the  man  who  raises  the 
barley  out  of  which  they  are  made,  upon 
whom  the  tax  really  falls.  I  am  surprised, 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the  discussion, 
that  any  body  should  so  far  count  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  farmers  as  to  put  for- 
ward such  a  proposal  as  has  emanated 
from  that  side  of  the  House.  Well,  the 
landowners  are  very  strong  in  this  House 
— they  represent  a  considerable  number  of 
farmers — l)ut  they  are  bound,  in  justice, 
to  remember  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  community  arc  not  so  powerfully  re- 
presented in  this  House.  You  may,  by 
your  resolution  to-night,  reverse  the  policy 
which  has  been  adopted  before,  or  attempt  to 
compensate  yourselves  for  the  recall  of  the 
com  laws;  but  depend  upon  it,  by  so  doing, 
you  will  only  enter  upon  another  difficulty 
— ^you  will  but  begin  a  fresh  struggle  with 
every  other  profession  and  class  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  land- 
owners and  the  farmers,  and  you  will  be 
beaten  again,  as  you  were  beaten  before. 
You  have  now  avowed  that  all  you  have 
been  telling  us  for  the  last  ten  years  with 
respect  to  the  interest  which  the  labouring 
classes  have  in  this  question,  has  been  al- 
together unfounded.  ["  No,  no !  "]  Yes; 
.  because  your  leader  has  admitted  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of 
comparative  prosperity.  He  says  that  the 
case  of  the  farmers  and  the  landowners  is 
an  exceptional  case  ;  and  he  says  that  the 
prosperity  of  all  other  classes  is  his  strong 
point.  Then,  1  say  that  what  you  have 
been  saying  for  the  last  ten  years  with 
regard  to  the  interest  which  the  labourers 
have  in  these  questions  has  been  com* 
pletely  falsified  by  the  facts.  Have  you 
considered  what  this  involves  ?  It  involves 
this  consequence,  that,  for  the  thirty 
years  in  which  the  com  law  was  main- 
tained by  the  landowners  of  this  House, 
you  were  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  were,  during 
that  time,  suffering  privation  and  misery, 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  legislation  of  this 
House.  If  you  admit  that  they  are  now 
benefited  by  the  change,  you  cannot  deny 
the  argument,  that  they  were  injured  by 
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the  infliction.    Then,  I  wonid  adyise  tou 
not  to  8BJ  one  word  about  compensation, 
and  not  in  any  waj  to  stir  this  question 
again.     I  hear  complaints  of  vast  importa- 
tions of  corn  and  grain.    As  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  has  well 
said,  that  proyes  the  advantage  of  repeal- 
ing the  com  law ;  and  no  other  argument 
need  be  used,  because  that  shows  that  the 
measure  has  brought  comfort,  plenty,  and 
happiness  to  the  homes  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.     Haye  you  ever  carried  it  a 
little  further,  and  asked,  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  people  if  these 
10,000,000  of  com  and  flour  that  came 
last  year  into  the  country  had  never  been 
brought  here?  and,  if  I  may  judge  by  what 
1  see  now,  with  your  good  will  you  would 
have  kept  it  out.     I  warn  you  against  en- 
tering into  another  career  of  opposition  to 
the  interest  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
I  hope  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side 
the  House  who  represent  Ireland  will  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Colonel  the   Member    for    Portarlington, 
who  talked  of  the  sufferings  of  Ireland, 
and  would  attempt  to  meet  them  by  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  com.     Let  him  read 
the  last  annual  circular  of  Messrs.  Sturge 
Brothers,    of    Birmingham,    and    notice 
the  amount  of  Black  Sea  wheat  carried 
into  Ireland  for  consumption  there.     Does 
he  look  upon  that  as  a  calamity,  that  the 
ffrain    brought    by  our  merchants    from 
Odessa  should  be  allowed  to  go  and  feed 
his  starving  countrymen  ?  Ob,  shame  upon 
such  an  argument !     Here  are  poor  crea- 
tures that  have  been  fed  upon  lumper  po- 
tatoes ;  they  have  now  a  chance  of  gettmg 
a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread ;  and  the  hon.  and 
gallant   Gentleman  raises  a  loud  cry  of 
aespair,  and  falls  into  a  paroxysm  of  anger 
because  these  poor  people  are  allowed  to 
have  a  loaf  of  bread  like  himself.     I  *  hope 
that  my  hon.  Friends  who  sit  beside  him 
will  not  follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Colonel.  He  is  following  the  course 
which  he  has  always  pursued;  and,  had  it 
depended  upon  his  good  pleasure,  not  one 
grain  of  this  corn  would  have  gone  into 
Ireland  at  all.    I  hope  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  sit  beside  him  will  not  take  a  course 
adverse  to  thsir  own  convictions.     I  hope 
that  no  temporary  excitement  against  the 
Government  will    induce    them    to    vote 
against  the  interest  of  their  own  country 
and  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen. 
When  I  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  House  on  that  other  question,  I  shall 
eudeavom'  to  B&iiaij  them  that  the  mass  of 
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the  people  do  not  sympathise  with  the 
course  they  are  pursuing  on  that  question. 
I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  state  this  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  said  about  justice.  Now,  I  ask 
you  to  remember  that  last  evening,  or  the 
evening  before,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bolton  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as  to 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  extend  the 
suffrage  ?  and  the  noble  Lord  said,  that 
he  had  no  such  intention.  Bear  in  mind, 
that  at  present  the  working  classes  have 
no  representation  in  this  House.  Now, 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  ?  That  you 
should  remove  burdens  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  landowners  and  farmers,  in  order  to 
transfer  them,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  We  know  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  taxation  of  this  coun- 
try is  raised  from  the  consumers — the  un- 
represented masses  of  this  country.  And 
if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  warning 
you  to  pause  in  the  course  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  take,  it  is  lest  you  should  be 
charged  with  great  injustice  to  those  who 
have  no  representation  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  he  would  support 
the  Motion  before  the  House  for  two  reasons, 
both  arising  out  of  a  strictly  Irish  view  of 
the  question  ;  a  view  which,  whether  from 
utter  indifference,  or  whether  from  tact 
and  prudence — it  could  not  have  been  from 
ignorance  —  had  been  entirely  excluded 
from  the  range  of  consideration  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronek;  the  Member  for  Ripon, 
He  would  support  the  Motion,  first,  be- 
cause he  approved  of  the  express  terms  of 
the  resolution  itself,  the  tmth  of  which,  as 
regarded  that  part  of  the  united  empire 
called  Ireland,  he  defied  any  man  to 
gainsay.  They  had  heard  the  statements 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
made  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Portarlington.  And  what  was 
the  result  of  those  statements  ?  Why, 
that  the  land  of  Ireland  was  in  the  market, 
and  that  there  was  no  one  to  purchase  it; 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  in  the  work- 
house, or  was  gradually  drafted  off  to  fo- 
reign shores  ;  a  nominal  proprietary  and  a 
nominal  tenantry  were  waging  a  war  for 
existence  against  each  other — extermina- 
tion on  the  one  side,  hostility,  and  ob- 
struction on  the  other ;  both  grasping  at 
everything,  neither  realising  anything — the 
desolation  of  a  waste,  and  the  clamour  of 
a  crowd  ;  the  lethargy  of  neglect,  and  the 
rage  of  competition,  staring  each  other  in 
the  face,  and  presenting  a  dismal  antithesia 
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of  miBery  unparalleled  in  the  bistorj  of 
any  other  agricultural  community.  But 
not  only  did  they  all  admit  the  disease, 
but  they  all  imagined  that  they  knew  the  re- 
medy ;  and  although  the  remedy  of  one  man 
might  not  be  the  remedy  of  another,  hoir 
could  any  one,  believing  in  the  possibility 
of  remedial  measures,  refuse  to  declare  by 
his  TOte,  upon  that  occasion,  that  those 
remedial  measures  should  be  applied  ?  Re- 
medial measures  had  been  the  cuckoo  cry 
for  Ireland  during  successive  Sessions. 
Introduce  a  Bill  to  prevent  agrarian  out- 
rage— where  are  your  remedial  measures 
for  agrarian  evils  ?  was  the  prompt  reply. 
Introduce  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  carrying 
away  of  crops  on  Sundays — remedial  and 
not  coercive  measures  had  been  their  an- 
swer to  that  strange  solution  of  agrarian 
difficulty.  But  if  they  were  at  present  to 
carry  a  resolution  declaring  the  necessity 
of  remedial  measures,  the  Irish  Members, 
it  was  said,  might  embarrass  their  friends 
on  the  Ministerial  benches.  Now,  for  his 
part,  he  thought  that  that  circumstance, 
so  far  from  bemg  a  difficulty,  ought  to  act 
as  an  incentive  to  those  Members  to  act 
upon  an  Irish  view  of  that  question.  And 
that  brought  him  to  the  second  reason 
which  would  decide  his  vote  upon  that  oc- 
casion ;  a  reason  on  which  he  ventured 
to  say  that  the  whole  population,  or  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
were  united ;  and  that  was  the  determi- 
nation to  prove  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  Ministerial  benches,  that  they  should 
not  hold  their  places,  except  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  professed  on  coming 
into  office  ;  except  as  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  As  such,  and  only  as 
such,  they  had  hitherto  maintained  them 
in  office  ; — it  was  in  consideration  of  that 
one  redeeming  quality,  that  they  had  shut 
their  eyes  to  their  weakness,  their  ineffi- 
ciency, and  their  errors.  On  the  division 
upon  the  Greek  question,  or  rather  upqA 
that  more  extended  question  of  foreign 
policy  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
hou.  and  learued  Member  for  Sheffield, 
during  the  past  Session,  who  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  kept  the  Government  in  office  ?  If  they 
had  been  the  narrow-minded  bigots  that 
they  had  been  supposed  to  have  been,  there 
was  much  in  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  with  regSrd  to  religious 
matters  which  would  have  induced  them  to 
have  given  a  hostile  vote.  But  they  had 
proved  upon  that  occasion  that  their  faith 
had  not  **  confined  the  intellect/'  or  "en- 


slaved the  soul."  They  had  taken  the  broad 
and  catholic  view  of  the  matter  ;  and,  re- 
garding the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  as  the  friend  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  man  all  over  the  world, 
they  had  given  their  vote  for  those  princi- 
ples which  they  had  believed  to  have  been 
assailed  in  his  person.  And  what  had 
been  their  reward  ?  Why,  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
used  the  staff  which  they  had  placed  in  hia 
hands  to  smite  them  in  the  teeth.  He  said, 
the  staff  which  they  had  placed  in  his  hands, 
because,  upon  the  Opposition  benches  his 
hostility  would  have  been  comparatively 
harmless,  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been 
melted,  as  of  old,  into  love.  The  noble 
Lord  on  the  Opposition  benches  had  never 
resuscitated  the  policy  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
on  those  benches  he  had  rather  leagued 
with  sedition  than  trampled  upon  freedom  ; 
on  those  benches  he  had  always  been  the 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  on 
those  benches  he  would  be  again  their 
friend,  if  the  House  would  only  charitably 
help  him  in  the  transmigration.  To  the 
Irish  Members  behind  him  he  would  par- 
ticularly address  himself,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  not  think  he  was  addressing  them 
with  an  unparliamentary  frankness,  when 
he  entreated  them  not  to  give  a  vote  that 
night,  which  would  compel  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  look  upon  them  as  men  who  were 
retaining  in  office  a  Minister  who  had  abso- 
lutely stepped  out  of  his  path  to  insult 
their  religion,  and  who  had  deliberately 
excited  against  its  ministers  the  sectarian 
rancour  and  fanaticism  of  a  whole  people. 
This  statement  might  not  be  palatable,  but 
it  was  true.  The  noble  Lord  had  announced 
his  intention  of  devoting  his  future  career 
to  a  series  of  vexatious  and  obstructive 
measures,  to  a  continuous  course  of  bit-by- 
bit  persecution,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  development  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  to 
consider  whether  they  would  maintain  him 
in  power  for  such  a  purpose.  He,  at  all 
events,  would  do  his  duty,  and  would  not, 
if  he  could  help  it,  allow  a  man,  who  had 
made  use  of  the  religious  feelings  of  his 
countrymen  for  years  for  party  purposes, 
to  employ  the  fanatical  passions  of  others 
against  them  now,  for  purposes  still  more 
discreditable. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  if  I  were  not  persuaded 
that  much  more  than  the  embarrassment, 
or  even  the  fate,  of  a  Ministry  was  in- 
volved m  l\ie  T^i)xi^\.  qI  \!!cl<&  ^^>MiKtfSQ^  \ft- 
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night,  I  should  hardlj  think  it  necessary 
to  trpuble  it  at  any  length  on  this  occa- 
sion. Indeed,  had  the  House  been  as  full 
as  it  now  is  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Ripon  addressed  us, 
I  would  have  been  ready  to  declare  that  I 
could  add  nothing  to  the  argument  which 
he  laid  before  us,  and  that  I  was  ready  to 
abide  the  issue  on  the  case  which  he 
placed  before  the  House.  But,  Sir,  it  is 
my  duty,  seeing  the  present  state  of  the 
House,  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
this  important  Motion;  a  Motion  which,  I 
must  say  —  introduced  as  it  was  by  a 
speecn  of  great  ability,  of  great  modera- 
tion— is  in  itself,  as  I  conceive,  fraught 
with  as  injurious  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences, if  it  should  be  approved  by  this 
House,  as  any  Motion  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  public  life  I  ever  recollect  to 
have  been  introduced.  Sir,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Buckinschamshire 
laid  down  a  great  many  propositions  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  landed  interest 
— propositions  which  seem  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  I  believe,  to  be  serious 
propositions — for  their  consideration,  but 
which,  as  I  conceive,  were  actually  intend- 
ed to  disguise  the  real  objects  of  the  Mo- 
tion. For  the  hon.  Gentleman  told  us,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  was  a  great  hard- 
ship to  the  landed  interest  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  grow  tobacco.  Why,  Sir, 
the  very  easy  and  simple  answer  to  that 
is,  that  if  you  took  any  just  course — if 
you  either  remitted  the  whole  of  the  duty, 
or  if  you  kept  up  the  duty  and  enforced 
an  excise  duty  of  equal  amount  on  the 
grower  of  tobacco,  and  obtained  the  pay- 
ment of  that  duty — and  these  are  the  only 
two  ways  in  which  an  equality  could  be 
established — if  you  adopted  either  of  these 
measures,  no  tobacco  at  all  would  be 
grown  in  the  united  kingdom.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  next  went  to  a  similar  grievance 
with  regard  to  beet-root  sugar ;  and  to 
this  a  similar  answer  is  applicable.  Next, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  showed  the  evils  and 
hardships  of  the  tax  on  malt.  But,  with- 
out entering  into  his  argument  on  this 
point,  I  may  just  mention  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  eminent  leader  of  the  party  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  belongs,  has 
declared  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  as  that  derived  from  the  malt  tax 
ought  not  to  be  remitted,  and  that  if  he 
were  a  Member  of  this  House  he  would 
give  his  vote  against  such  a  proposition. 
Another  question  brought  before  us  by  the 
lion.  Gentleman  was  the  question  of  tithes. 

Zord  J.  Itussell 


On  that  subject  I  should  say,  following 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Ripon,  that  if  there  is  a  disadvantage  in 
that  bargain,  the  disadvantage  is  to  the 
tithe-owner,  and  not  to  the  landowner.  It 
is  of  no  importance  to  consider  at  present 
what  was  the  original  tithe;  but  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  case  is  that  there  is  a 
rent-charge  which  is  payable  to  the  tithe- 
owner;  and,  according  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's own  showing,  if  the  present  prices 
continue,  the  tithe-owner  would  receive  in 
a  few  years  751.  for  the  100^  received  at 
the  time  of  the  tithe  commutation.  I 
must  really  protest,  if  any  such  plan  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  is  to  be  adopt- 
ed— ^if  there  is  to  be  a  re-settlement  of 
the  question,  with  the  view  to  diminish  the 
sum  payable  to  the  tithe-owner,  that  a 
more  flagrant  act  of  robbery  against  the 
rights  of  property  could  not  be  conceived. 
Well,  then,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  contemplates  any  such  thing. 
Another  matter  which  he  threw  out  with 
equal  length  and  ingenuity  for  our  con- 
sideration was  a  change  of  the  present 
local  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  into  a 
national  rate.  That  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  frequently  under  discussion,  and 
I  believe  that  most  men  who  have  con- 
sidered this  subject  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  scheme  more  destructive  of 
all  economy,  more  destructive  of  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  poor,  more  destructive 
to  the  finances  of  the  poor,  than  a  com- 
mutation of  the  various  local  poor-rates 
for  one  great  national  rate  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  could  never  be  devised.  Then, 
Sir,  with  regard  to  that  subject,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in 
earnest  in  recommending  a  change.  His 
own  scheme  of  last  year,  to  transfer  some 
two  millions  from  the  local  rates  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  did  not  meet  this  year 
with  much  notice  from  him;  and  the  argu- 
nients  against  that  proposal  have  been  so 
fully  admitted,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  observations  on  them. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman's  whole  course 
reminds  me  of  a  direction  that  I  remem- 
ber a  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had  received 
when  he  aslced  the  way  he  should  go.  He 
was  told,  ••  Why  there  is  a  way  to  the  left, 
but  it  very  soon  lends  into  a  swamp,  and 
you  cannot  pass  that  way;  and  if  you  go 
a  little  further,  there  is  another  way,  a 
little  to  the  right,  but  it  is  a  very  intricate 
path,  and  you  may  lose  your  way;  you  had 
better  not  go  that  way."  "  But, "  said  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  asked  his  way. 
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"  if  you  keep  on  straight,  and  go  along 
the  road,  yon  will  arrive  at  the  place  which 
you  wish  to  arrive  at."     I  think  the  hon. 
Gentleman  rather  gave  us  a  specimen  of 
the  details  of  the  road   that  he  did  not 
wish  us  to  follow,  with  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing the   suhject   which  is  really  the 
matter  of  his  argument;   for  1  consider 
that  the  real  object  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  that  protection  which 
was  concealed  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  speech.    It  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing 
upon  which  a  practical  measure  could  be 
proposed;  and  it  is  really  worth  the  while 
of  the  House  to  consider  what  was  the 
course  which  he  proposed  to  them  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  that.    He  has  said  that  the 
proposition  of  the  restoration  of  protection 
was  not  one  that  he  could  expect  to  be 
adopted  by  the  present  Parliament,  and 
that  it  could  only  be  carried  by  the  opinion 
of  the  people  in  general,  and  even  that  a 
small  majority  would  not  be  satisfactory, 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  so  large  a  majority 
as  to  show  unequivocally  the  opinion  of  the 
country.     Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Ripon  has  explained  this 
allusion  by  referring  to  a  statement  which 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  last 
year,  to  the  effect  that  the  object  was, 
after  having  changed  the  Government  to 
dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  in  the  new 
Parliament  to  propose  a  restoration  of  pro- 
tection.    But  let  us  consider  the  way  in 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  at- 
tain his  object.     He  said  that  unless  the 
country  was   very    unequivocally    in    its 
favour  a  Government  should  not  propose 
that  restoration.  «  All  that  might  be  very 
well,   supposing  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  were  a  thing  quite  iudepen- 
dent  of  popular  opinion  and  popular  elec- 
tion.    But  supposing  these  new  Ministers, 
to  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded,  to 
go  down,  upon  their  nomination,  to  their 
constituents  for  re-election,  why,  the  first 
question  that  would  be  asked  in  the  coun- 
ties would  be,  **  Are  you  for  protection  or 
are  you  not  ?  do  you  mean  to  restore  to 
us  the  protection  that  we  have  had,  or  do 
you  not  ?  "  and  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  that  indirect  kind  of  answer  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  signified  that  he 
should  give.     *•  Protection  is  a  very  good 
thing,  if  the  country  in  general  is  in  favour 
of  it;  and  if  there  is  not  only  a  majority 
but  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  will  vote  for  it.**  No  body  of  elec- 
tors, anxious  for  protection,  will  be  satisfied 
with  such  an  answer;  they  will  oblige  their 


candidates  to  say  whether  or  not  they  are  for 
that  protection  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  those  constituents;  and  the 
new  Members  or  the  new  Ministers  must 
come  to  this  House  determined  to  act  in  one 
way  or  the  other  when  they  come.     And 
then  suppose  that  they  were  to  arrive  here 
in  that  manner  unpledged,  who  is  to  say 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
majority  in  this  House  to  content  the  hon. 
Gentleman  ?     Who   is   to   say,  until   we 
come  to  the  vote,  whether  there  would  be 
a  great  majority  or  not  in  favour  of  protec- 
tion ?      What  is,  then,  the   meaning  of 
this  ?     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  that  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
proposal  that  can  be  made,  namely,  with- 
out declaring  directly  or  boldly  in  favour 
of  protection,  to  throw  the  whole  question 
again  open  to  the  country,  to  say  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  protection  will  be 
restored  or  not,  to  declare  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  it  could  be  restored,  but 
that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  for  a  year  or  two  to  con^e  whe- 
ther that  protection  should  be  restored  or 
not.     I  now  ask  the  House  whether  there 
can  be  any  course  proposed  more  mischiev- 
ous to  the  country,  more  likely  to  lead  to 
a  revival  of  all  those  angry  feelings  which 
the  hon.   Gentleman  himself  declares  he 
wishes  to  terminate  by  his  present  Motion  ? 
Why,   Sir,   in  the  first  place,  with  this 
measure  in  contemplation,  what  would  be 
the  first  operation  ?     It  would  be  heard  all 
throughout  the  country  ;    merchants  and 
manufacturers  would  doubt  and  hesitate  as 
to  giving  their  orders;   their  foreign  cor- 
respondents would  say,  ''  We  cannot  tell 
whether  we  can  send  the  corn  which  we 
meant  to  send  in  return  for  your  manufac- 
tures; we  do  not  know  what  articles  we  can 
send;  we  do  not  know  what  import  duties 
may  have  been  imposed;  we  do  not  know 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  measures 
that  the  Government  and   Parliament  of 
England  are  about  to  adopt  with  respect 
to  their  commercial  policy."     Well,  the 
consequence  of  that  would  be  that  orders 
would  cease;    that  the  employment  now 
given,  and  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self admits  is  general,  employment  for  the 
working  classes  would  be  diminished;  that 
workshops  would  he  idle  —  that  factories 
would  be  closed;  and  that  the  whole  coun- 
try would  be  waiting  for  those  measures 
which  are,  after  all,  to  depend  upon    a 
measuring-cast  majority   in   this    House. 
But,  Sir,  there  is  even  a  good  deal  more 
I  than  that  in  thift  <^<^^<^'!^^\m^A!QSfe^^a^Vi^' 
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been  truly  said,  the  great  masses  of  the 
working  classes  in  this  country,  whether 
they  bo  employed  in  manufactures  or  in 
commerce,  or  whether  they  be  employed 
in  agriculture,  now  feel  themselves  inte- 
rested in  the  question.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  undor  debate  ten  years  ago,  it 
was  very  commonly  said  by  those  who 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  protection  that 
the  working  classes  would  gain  no  benefit 
by  a  relaxation  of  the  corn  law,  because 
whatever  might  be  the  cheapness  of  food, 
that  their  wages  would  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion, and  they  could  not,  therefore,  be 
gainers  by  the  change.  Now,  I  believe 
that  that  argument  was  very  successful  with 
the  working  classes,  and  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  whatever  was  the  opinion  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  what- 
ever amongst  the  middle  classes  was  the 
agitation  on  this  subject,  that  the  working 
classes  were  disposed  to  believe  that  they 
would  not  bo  gainers  by  the  change.  But 
what  is  the  case  now  ?  What  is  now  the 
opinion  of  the  working  classes  ?  Po  not 
they  now  know  that  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  food — the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
oread  more  especially — is  greatly  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  reduction  in 
their  wages  ?  Do  not  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people  feel  an  interest  in  this  question 
which  they  never  felt  before  ?  And  would 
you  not,  therefore,  find  that  the  main- 
tenance and  continuance  of  your  old  pro- 
tection is  a  totally  different  question  from 
the  introduction  of  new  taxes  on  com, 
which  they  would  believe,  at  all  events 
(whatever  may  be  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Stamford)  will  increase  the 
price  of  the  bread  they  consume.  But  take 
the  man  with  twelve  loaves  a  week  for  his 
family;  if  he  pays  5d,  for  his  loaf,  and  if  he 
expects  to  pay  6d,  if  protection  is  restored, 
there  would  be  a  shilling  a  week  lost  to 
him,  which  he  now  has  to  lay  out  on  sugar 
or  on  coffee,  or  in  paying  for  schooling 
for  his  children,  but  which  he  would  then 
have  to  pay  as  an  additional  price  for  his 
bread.  And  do  you  think  he  would  be 
indifferent  to  that  question  ?  Do  you  think 
he  would  see  quietly  the  attempt  to  raise 
this  question  again,  and  to  propose  again 
a  duty  upon  corn?  I  think  those  Gentle- 
men who  are  proposing  this  very  much 
deceive  themselves  if  they  imagine  there 
would  be  any  quiet  in  the  country  under 
such  circumstances — that  there  would  be 
the  least  chance  of  tranquillity  during  the 
discussion  of  this  return  to  protection. 
W^jr,  it  might  he  a  proper  course  to  say 
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that  they  would  propose  the  restoration  of 
protection,  and  would  stand  by  the  ques- 
tion. But  that  is  not  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire. His  proposal  is  to  have  a  con- 
tinued discussion  and  agitation  of  this 
question  ;  and  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  to  have  nothing  settled,  but 
to  leave  this  question  for  a  time  in  abey- 
ance. I  say  they  should  do  one  thing  or 
another;  they  ought  to  come  forward  and 
say,  "  However  excellent  the  system  of 
protection  may  be,  it  is  not  passed,  and 
cannot  be  regained;'*  or  they  ought  to 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  *'  We  are  ready 
to  stand  by  protection;  if  protection  can  be 
enforced,  we  are  the  persons  who  ought 
to  govern  the  country;  '  but  if  protection 
cannot  be  again  enforced,  it  must  be  for 
persons  who  profess  our  opinions  and  doc- 
trines to  govern.  But  I  say,  it  is  most 
dangerous,  as  well  as  most  unfair,  for  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  start  this  subject  in  the 
way  they  have  done ;  they  are  at  at  a  loss, 
as  it  were,  whether  to  take  one  side  or  the 
other  with  respect  to  the  question  of  proteO" 
tion.  Well,  Sir,  during  the  time  in  which 
this  question  would  be  under  discussion, 
there  would  be,  as  X  have  said,  the  greatest 
uncertainty  in  all  commercial  transactions; 
there  would  be  a  complete  change  of  that 
which  we  have  seen;  there  would  be  a  doubt 
hanging  over  the  mind  of  every  one  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  proposition  which  was  to 
be  made.  Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
says,  fairly  enough — I  do  not  object  to  his 
statement — that  I  have  neither  iuclination 
nor  skill  in  the  management  of  figures  and 
statistical  statements  in  this  House.  I 
own  that,  with  regard  to  these  questions, 
I  am  apt  to  consider  the  political  and  moral 
consequences  of  these  changes  fully  as 
much  as  their  economical  and  commercial 
bearing ;  and  I  always  thought  that  it  was 
a  most  dangerous  poAtion  with  regard  to 
the  com  laws,  that  those  who  directed  dis- 
content against  the  Parliament  on  that 
subject  had  it  in  their  power  to  say— 
**  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  composed  of  men  who  themselves 
are  landowners,  who  are  interested  in  this 
question,  and  who  are  making  you  pay 
their  incomes  out  of  the  exertions  of  your 
industry.'*  Sir,  that  was  at  all  times  a 
very  dangerous  part  of  this  question ;  but 
in  future  it  would  be  multiplied  tenfold,  if, 
after  the  corn  laws  had  been  repealed,  you 
were  to  attempt  to  reimpose  them.  The 
most  wild  Chartist  would  wish  for  no  bet- 
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ter  topic  on  this  subject  than  to  say — 
**  Look  at  your  Parliament,  look  at  your 
House  of  Lords,  and  look  at  your  House 
of  Commons;  they  are  making  a  difference 
in  the  price  of  corn,  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Member  for  Stamford  stated  to- 
night to  amount  to  no  less  a  figure  than 
sixty  millions — which  another  Gentleman 
stated  amounted  to  fifty-five  millions;  they 
are  making  you  pay  this  ihimense  sum  in 
order  to  add  to  their  incomes  by  the  impo- 
sition of  duties  which  are  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  mass  of  the  working  people 
of  the  country."  1  do  hope  that  Gentle- 
men will  consider  that  dangerous  aspect  of 
the  question,  before  this  House  again  sets 
loose  for  public  discussion  a  question  of 
such  great  importance.  Well,  then.  Sir, 
it  is  said,  however,  that  land  is  burdened 
in  an  especial  manner,  and  these  burdens 
ought  to  receive  compensation.  Why,  Sir, 
I  remember  when  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine, 
now  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  year  after  year  attempted  to  ob- 
tain a  Select  Committee,  in  order  to  con- 
sider what  were  the  burdens  on  land,  that 
those  Gentlemen  who  roost  defended  pro- 
tection never  could  bear  the  notion  of  in- 
quiry, and  they  came  forward  at  once  to 
beg  that  there  might  be  no  inquiry,  and  to 
stifle  all  attempt  at  investigation.  And 
DOW  it  appears  that,  without  investigation, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  these  great  and  un- 
fair burdens  are  placed  upon  the  land. 
Now,  Sir,  my  opinion  with  respect  to  that 
question  is  in  conformity  with  what  is 
stated  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  that  the 
burdens  on  land  are  every  year  becoming 
less,  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  other  classes 
of  the  community.  We  know  very  well 
that  a  century  ago  there  was  a  land  tax 
which  amounted  to  two,  or  three,  or  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  that,  too,  was 
at  a  time  when  the  rent  of  land  altogether 
was  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it 
is  at  present ;  and  when  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  upwards  of  two  millions  are 
now  payable  to  the  land  tax,  1  say  that* 
two  millions  is  now  payable  out  of  upw.afd^; 
of  forty  millions  income  derived  fromJt^d.I 
when  formerly  it  was  payable  out  ^li-faijgh^f 
or  ten  millions,  and  that  all  thisW  imgi:^t. 
diminution  of  the  burden.  Bujlinf  itb»irea|ii90t. 
to  the  local  rates,  there  is  i^'4vw(iAi>^i0i)i0f/ 
the  burden  going  on  byith9.,vary  i9iqrQa#0) 
which  is  taking  place  witbirespeici4<9  Oth^tifi 
interests.  With  resp^  tiO) l|pu£(9s,  wilbi  re^i 
spect  to  mines,  withiFcspfCtto  ca^alSyivLtbj 
respect  to  railrpadl^tall  tbf^e  qla«AB9  >1mt^< 
been  coming  in  an4f ^«to)t  MHg^  fffSlimfiLl 


those  burdens  of  which  formerly  the  greater 
part  was  paid  by  the  land.  We  have  heard 
it  stated,  I  think,  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  land  paid  about  64  per  cent 
of  the  whole  burden,  and  that  now  it  is  pay- 
ing no  more  than  44  per  cent.  Why,  that 
is  a  very  great  change,  and  a  great  change 
in  favour  of  the  landed  interest;  and  if 
you  will  allow  these  proceedings  to  go  on 
— if  you  will  allow  men  to  invest  their 
money  in  industrious  enterprises — if  you 
will  allow  them  to  acquire  the  fitting  capi- 
tal which  belongs  to  those  enterprises,  you 
will  be  doing  a  much  greater  service  to  the 
land  than  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  present  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  country  by  placing  either  the 
land  tax  or  any  other  tax  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  person  who  is 
in  opposition  to  say  with  regard  to  any 
particular  burden  which  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  classes  of  which  he  is  the  advo- 
cate, that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  let 
that  burden  be  transferred  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  No  doubt  it  is  an  easy  thing 
to  say;  possibly  it  may  be  no  very  difficult 
thing  to  do;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thingf 
to  bear.  Because  this  Consolidated  Fund^i 
not  a  treasure  of  which  the  right  hojti  thv 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  haa'> j^har^e^ 
and  from  which  any  sum  can  be  Aakahiovrtii 
but  it  is  composed  of  the  tax  «f  dh  teii,ftii^ 
tax  upon  sugar,  the  tax  up<to  oaffi»^*ittncb 
the  various  taxes  which  fi&ct[lh«  j^brkio|pi 
classes  of  this  oountry»(h  Now^m  fi^^  i  wbs^ 
has  been  the  policy  puraneA^ideei^ft^srl 
1842?  The  poliofi|pui^iied^hM)ibetii'tot 
apply  the  meanaiWhiehiiifedft  'dfii^yeditfirdnli 
a  surplus  reiemtpc:  4d  1  ihdi '  <|^&tiiioik) i  ioff 
those  burdenitvijhiebipDeiBfiadilupto  jtlMida-I 
hour  andithe!indiisbrj1iof  tba«pu»trfy')^Jlhatt 
was  the^^olioy<1Rhi8b•;SirIIU)bi9H  fSeeU>ib|^ 
virtu/Qk  Qfi>ith(^)S^tt(litifBt:  llOMbbtoiiitidi'firtnii 
th^  )inooiQ3e(  ia^l  intrckinoed  i  Snto  >  'thbi  t  kgisf  i 
If^ionlaf  ilhis  eobDlrgrJ ;  iBii[^r'we>  bdVei'pib^i 
cefdted,<Ainioe>jWA<ba'vo>bfeD<in/offio6p  i^fem* 
tb&;f isaono  ! 'pvinoiplasi' (and: ilh^^x^Mioptad^ 
iltkeasiiroif . of  ilba) ^ame ' ki|^di>M I iisAiQtQd^ 
thinik^Jfaistciyciir^ifliiAAiiwkh  BUgai^JlojaagM^i 
a}9ttO» i  i  20Qi006i  t(mt :  bf -iii^M^mliicho  tkit i 
OjiMtntty  uaed'fi>r]iitorlj  iao«iMitme,ijeQut^be] 
obtajtoed  atrffii[Ci4mlliif)na«f  non^ilqss  tksi^ 
tb/ly  warQtfarmerlji)^biaidadij'>  Wbila^o&FQaii}* 
thf^i  ipiiwdaotitiiii  i  «f  /  thai  ibdoebaad  jig&ukkfif 
o£isiig^E\>4ie4isernraclfcjitf8  a^hnlMiiM  ir^lofetti 
t^  i Ahe.  WevQa«^< >  ; My  fbeUefiif  ^afiParlia#ii 
m^  j)|ia)^dapltdf  an^tteiM0«^qnsa(jicMur6*-tt 
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the  war,  the  pressure  of  tbat  war,  while 
large  loans  were  made  every  year,  com- 
pelled the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
impose  very  heayy  duties  on  articles  of 
yery  general  consumption  hy  the  people  at 
large;  hut  after  so  many  years  of  peace  it 
is  wise  to  diminish  these  duties,  and  hy  di- 
minishing them  we  not  only  obtain  a 
large  relief  to  the  people,  but  we  do  not, 
in  fact,  injure  the  revenue.  The  House 
has  heard  it  stated  that  after  reducing  by 
nearly  ten  millions  the  taxation,  and  im- 
posing little  more  than  five  millions,  that 
that  balance  of  nearly  five  millions  has 
been  restored  to  the  Exchequer  by  the  in- 
creased means  and  the  increased  energies 
of  the  industrious  classes.  Well  then.  Sir, 
I  ask,  what  there  is  to  induce  this  House 
to  change  that  system?  With  regard  to 
the  revenue,  as  I  have  just  shown,  you 
have  no  reason  to  change  it,  because  your 
revenue  is  found  sufficient,  and  you  have  a 
surplus  in  the  Exchequer.  With  regard 
to  the  poor-laws  and  the  general  employ- 
ment of  the  poor,  you  find  that  em- 
ployment is  increased  even  in  the  agri- 
cultural counties,  and  that  even  this  year 
it  has  been  10  per  cent  above  the  former 
year.  In  looking  to  crime  I  find  in 
1848  the  number  of  persons  committed 
was  30,349,  that  in  1849  it  was  27,882, 
and  in  1850  it  was  26,793,  showing  a  di- 
minution from  1848  to  1850  of  not  less 
than  3,556  persons.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  employment  of  the  peo- 
ple. If,  with  respect  to  the  finances — if, 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  crime,  you 
have  a  great  advantage,  in  what  respect 
are  you  losers  by  the  present  system  ?  Is 
it  in  the  general  state  of  the  people — in  the 

r»litical  tranquillity  that  prevails?  No  man, 
think,  who  has  considered  the  events  of 
the  last  few  years,  will  deny  that  the  abro- 
gation of  the  corn  laws  has  tended  most 
materially  to  the  tranquillity  of  this  coun- 
try; and  that  those  who  might  have  been 
induced  by  examples  of  revolution  in  almost 
every  country  on  the  Continent  to  follow 
that  example,  have  been  induced  to  remain 
quiet,  from  seeing  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  country  was  not  indifferent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 
I  beg  you  not  to  reverse  that  lesson.  Those 
great  questions  of  government  —  those 
questions  of  absolute  government,  on  the 
096  hand,  and  of  liberty  on  the  other,  are 
not'iyet  settled;  they  may  be  settled  in 
faTdttr'6f>one  party  or  the  other.  We  may 
see  I  a^Boluie  government  restored  to  its  for- 
mffrrpa^jr  esiUb;  we  may  see  democratic 
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revolution  succeed;  but,  at  all  events, 
whatever  may  be  the  case,  1  should  be 
most  grieved  if  I  thought  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  in- 
duced by  your  restoration  of  the  laws  which 
enhance  the  price  of  food,  to  consider  that 
by  imitating  the  democracy  of  the  Conti- 
nent they  could  gain  any  advantage  over 
that  liberty  and  that  prosperity  which  they 
are  now  deriving  under  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  their  country.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  this  House  will  countenance  no  such 
restoration.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Ripon  alluded,  in  terms 
that  became  him,  to  the  loss  that  we  have 
sustained  of  a  great  statesman  who  began 
this  course  of  legislation,  and  who  himself 
carried  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  With- 
out having  ever  had  the  advantage  of  being 
a  friend  of  his,  yet  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  to  his  friends  that  I  am  not 
indifferent  to  his  fame.  That  last  infir- 
mity of  noble  minds  belonged  to  him  as  it 
has  belonged  to  others.  He  did  wish  that 
his  name  should  be  hallowed  in  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
should  wish  that,  while  I  am  consulting  the 
present  interest  of  this  generation,  I  may 
be  providing  for  his  fame  in  future  genera- 
tions. That  fame  can  only  be  sufficiently 
secured  by  the  permanence  of  the  policy  to 
which  his  name  has  been  attached,  and 
which  he  was  enabled  to  induce  Parliament 
to  adopt.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
others,  I  should  deeply  lament  the  reversal 
of  the  policy  which  now  for  near  ten  years 
has  been  adopted  by  Parliament.  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  no  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  position  or  fate  of  the 
Government  affects  me  nearly  so  much  as 
the  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  see  that  policy 
reversed,  and  the  contrary  course  again 
prevail.  My  belief  is,  that  the  whole 
of  the  farmers,  and  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  in  general,  should  not  be  induced 
to  turn  their  attention  from  those  improve- 
ments of  the  soil  which  they  are  now,  to 
their  great  credit,  pursuing,  to  a  course 
which  would  only  end  in  disappointment. 
I  believe  the  minds  of  the  country  would 
be  irritated  against  its  institutions,  and 
that  it  would  be  long  indeed  before  we 
could  see  that  tranquillity  and  content 
which  we  have  now  to  boast  of,  and  which 
even  the  mover  of  the  proposition  before 
the  House  has  not  ventured  to  deny.  In 
the  name,  then,  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  country — in  the  name  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people — I  ask  the  House  not 
to  consent  to  this  Motion. 
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Mr.    DISRAELI    rose  to   reply,   and 
said:  I  trust  that  the  House  will,  in  its  in- 
dulgence, not  think  me  unreasonable,  if 
at  the  end  of  a  protracted  debate  on  a 
subject   of    acknowledged    importance,   I 
avail  myself  of  the  salutary  privilege  of  a 
replj,   in  order  to    recall  distinctly  the 
Motion  which  has  been  made.    The  House 
will  recollect  that  it  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
that  the  Legislature  and   the   people  of 
England,  in  a  most  gracious  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  have  been  congratulated  on 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  informed  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty still  deplores  the  continued  difficulties 
experienced  by  one — and  that  one  an  im- 
portant—class of  Her  subjects,  and  this 
House,  I  think,  will  agree  that  it  was  not, 
after  the  reception  of  such  a  speech,  un« 
natural  or  unreasonable  that  this  House, 
representing  the  people,  should  take  into 
consideration  such  a  message — and  should 
endeavour  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
that  particular  distress — and   if  possible 
indicate  the  measures  required  to  relieve 
it.     Sir,  it  was  with  this  view  that,  believ- 
ing that  the  suffering  class — and  the  only 
suffering  class,  according  to  the   Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet — was  so  suffering 
in  consequence   of    a    great    and   uudue 
pressure  of  taxation — I  took  the  liberty  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  House;  and 
the  question  before  this  House  is,  whether 
these  difficulties  and  this  distress  are,  or 
are  not,  occasioned  by  a  great  and  undue 
weight  of  taxation  on   one   class  of  the 
community — that  class  being  the  only  one 
that  is  suffering,  according  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  and  the  statement  of  the 
Government.     But,   Sir,  that   is  not  the 
subject  that  has  been  debated  this  night. 
I  endeavoured  to  secure  a  fair  discussion  of 
this  important  question   by  stating,  and 
with  a  frankness  which  I  do  not  regret, 
my  sentiments   on   other   subjects   which 
some  might  think  unconnected  with  it.     I 
said  the  other  night — and  I  repeat  it  now 
— that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  make 
either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  attack  on  the 
new   commercial   system  of  the  country. 
If,  indeed,  I  really  believed  that  that  sys- 
tem  popularly  called   protection  was   the 
only   specific   for   agricultural   distress,  I 
would   not  come    forward   to    propose   a 
policy  of  protection  with  reference  to  the 
interests  of  one  class  alone.     But  irrespec- 
tively altogether  of  that  consideration,  I 
repeat  that,  after  all  that  has  occurred  on 


this  head,  I  do  not  think  that  this  House 
is  the  scene  where  that  great  contro- 
versy can  be  settled.  It  must  be  set- 
tled out  of  doors,  and  by  the  conviction 
of  the  great  majority  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  Well,  now,  I  ask  the  House 
whether  I  have  proved  my  case  or  not — 
if  I  have  shown  that  the  agriculturists  of 
this  country — the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land — bear  a  greater  amount  of  taxation 
than  other  classes  of  the  community. 
Have  1  established  this  important  fact, 
that  there  exists  in  this  country  at  this 
moment  a  financial  system,  framed  in  the 
days  of  protection,  which  that  principle  of 
protection  could  only  justify,  and  which 
with  the  aid  of  protection  could  alone  be 
tolerated?  Have  I  shown  you  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  energies  of  the 
landed  interest  of  this  county  were  strained, 
and  that  they  only  bore  the  burden  by  the 
artificial  aid  that  was  afforded  them.  You 
have  withdrawn  that  aid;  and  have  I  come 
forward  on  the  part  of  that  class  which  is 
suffering,  and  which  is  admitted  to  be  suf- 
fering, in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  the  statements  of  the  Government — 
have  I  come  forward,  I  repeat,  to  ask  you 
to  restore  the  laws  that  have  been  abro- 
gated ?  No ;  but  I  ask  this — whether,  in 
this  the  hour  of  your  flushed  prosperity, 
when  all  other  classes  are  stated  to  be  in 
a  state  of  felicity,  you  cannot  discover  the 
cause  of  this  anomalous  adversity — if  you 
cannot,  in  the  spirit  of  political  justice, 
which  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
despises,  find  for  it  the  specific  that  will 
relieve  it.  Has  any  one  upset  any  state- 
ment I  have  made  ?  Has  any  one  denied 
that  two-thirds  of  the  enormous  revenue 
derived  from  your  monstrous  system  of 
Excise  is  not  raised  from  one  single  crop 
of  the  British  farmer? — an  amount  equal 
to  the  revenue  of  the  whole  empire  of 
Austria.  But  I  am  told  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  free-trade  benches,  that  the 
consumer  pays  it !  Oh  that  I  should  live 
to  see  so  little  regard  for  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  felt  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  those  benches !  But  can  any  one  forget, 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  produc- 
tion of  the  barley  crop  is  thus  checked, 
the  Prime  Minister  tells  us  that  the  farmer 
must  grow  no  more  wheat.  Why,  what  is 
the  farmer  to  grow?  Again,  let  me  ask 
the  House  whether  any  one  has  contro- 
verted my  statement  with  respect  to  local 
taxes.  Was  not  the  evidence  of  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  given  before  a 
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the  subject?  So  highly  was  that  evidence 
thought  of  by  the  Government,  that  tliey 
published  it  in  the  authoritative  form  of  a 
pamphlet;  and  has  it  not,  as  far  as  reason- 
ing is  concerned,  settled  the  question  for 
ever?  Has  any  one  said — **  While  we  can- 
not deny  the  grievance,  we  will  attempt 
Kome  means  to  make  a  juster  distribution 
of  the  burden  V*  No,  not  a  promise.  No 
hope  has  been  held  out — nothing  but  a 
boast  of  their  prosperity — nothing  but  an 
Itppeal  to  their  full  coffers,  and  the  simul- 
taneous and  insulting  information  that  the 
fulness  of  their  coffers  is  caused  by  our 
proBts,  which  arc  taken  from  us.  This  is 
*tho  entire  case  in  its  naked  form.  The 
House  will  then  agree  that  what  we  are 
really  going  to  decide  upon  is  whether  the 
farmers  of  England  are  unjustly  taxed,  and 
whether,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  and  with  a  full  Exchequer,  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  to  remedy  that  injustice; 
and  more  especially  his  duty  when  he  has 
gone  out  of  bis  way  to  advise  the  Sove- 
reign to  give  the  solemn  assurance  to  the 
Country  that  the  difficulties  and  distresses 
of  the  agricultural  interest  are  not  exagge- 
rated, and  when  that  distress  is  considered 
of  so  important  and  pressing  a  character 
as  to  be  mentioned  from  the  Throne  at  the 
assembling  of  Parliament.  If  the  noble 
Lord  had  any  confidence  in  the  opinions 
which  he  has  just  now  expressed  across 
the  table,  he  had  no  right  to  counsel  the 
Queen  to  make  that  admission.  What  was 
the  proposed  object  of  that  admission  ? 
Was  it  a  compromise  of  distracted  councils 
and  conflicting  cabinets  ?  I  cannot  account 
for  it  in  any  other  way.  It  is  the  most  rea- 
•onable  and  the  most  honourable  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Perhaps 
ihe  House  will  now  permit  me  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  principal  critics  of 
the  Motion  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  first  place, 
1  met  my  old  antagonist  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  unhappily  absent  from  the 
discussion  of  last  Session,  and  no  one  de- 

?lored  the  cause  of  that  absence  more  than 
did.  The  result  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion  was  not  so 
successful  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
cause  as  that  of  former  discussions,  and  it 
is  said,  that  the  division  of  twenty-one 
•omewhat  retarded  the  convalescence  of  the 
fight  hon.  Gentleman.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  him,  he  has  been  burning  to  repair 
iAo  defeat  of  bis  CoUe&gues,  and  in  order 
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that  he  may  regain  hia  ground,  he  has  this 
year  made  the  speech  which  be  would  have 
made  last  year,  had  he  been  well  enough  to 
deliver  it.  I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  met 
the  case  ?  Did  he  ^meet  the  question  as  I 
placed  it?  Did  he  not,  on  the  contrary, 
do  that  which  I  warned  him  would  enforce 
my  proposition.  I  told  him  to  beware  of  the 
reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  but 
no  art  or  inducement  upon  my  part  could 
prevent  him  from  seeking  aid  and  relief  from 
the  union.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  an  ablebodied  labourer  with  good  wages, 
not  excessive,  but  ample ;  that  is  not  the 
man  you  should  find  prowling  about  a 
workhouse.  But  whatever  you  do,  no 
matter  what  arguments  you  adduce,  no 
matter  what  case  you  make  out,  in  the 
workhouse  you  are  sure  to  find  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  there  I  will 
leave  him.  I  come  now  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon.  who,  I 
regret,  is  still  my  antagonist.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  put  on  his  best  armour  to- 
night ;  but  I  think  the  navigation  laws 
were  not  the  most  fortunate  voyage.  He 
says,  he  does  not  exactly  understand  the 
object  of  my  Motion  ;  and  he  refers  very 
much  to  the  state  of  France.  He  says 
that  the  land  of  France  is  going  out  of 
cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  lowness 
of  prices.  This  admission  is  not  very  en- 
couraging to  hon.  Gentlemen  at  this  side 
of  the  House,  or  to  the  disciples  of  free 
trade.  The  account  given  by  him  of  the 
state  of  France  is  somewhat  perplexing. 
The  number  of  fundholders  in  France  has 
increased  from  200,000  to  800,000,  and 
yet  the  hoarding  has  increased.  The  land 
is  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  yet  impor- 
tations of  corn  and  flour  from  France  arc 
arriving  here  by  every  steamer.  But,  says 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  *'  How  are  our  na- 
tional establishments  and  the  public  faith 
to  bo  maintained,  if  the  assumed  policy 
which  some  recommend  is  adopted  V  But 
allow  me  to  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  no  class  is  more  interested  in  main- 
taining the  national  establishments  and 
upholding  the  public  faith  than  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  and  no  class  is  more 
prepared  to  make  every  iust  sacrifice  for 
so  holy  an  object ;  but  all  I  say  is,  don't 
let  us  contribute  to  that  oi)ject  more  than 
our  just  quota.  What  they  complain  of 
is,  that  they  contribute  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  other  classes  to  the  taxation  of 
the  country.  That  they  may  not  do  so 
any  longer  is  the  justice  which  they  wish. 
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and  wbicb  the  bon.  Member  for  tbe  West 
Riding  contemns.  Tbe  rigbt  bon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon  can  see  no  means 
by  which  this  justice  can  be  obtained.  He 
says,  **  What  are  you  proposing  ?  The 
repeal  of  tbe  malt  tax.  Monstrous!*'  I 
dia  not  propose  the  repeal  of  the  nialt  tax, 
nor  the  repeal  of  tlie  duty  on  tobacco, 
though  I  advised  you  to  consider  how  you 
could  relieve  tbe  grievance  of  those  taxes  ; 
but  tbe  rigbt  bon.  Baronet  says,  **  Go 
to  Lord  Stanley ;  he  will  not  sanction 
the  repeal  of  tbe  malt  tax/'  But  I  re- 
member a  right  bon.  Gentleman  who 
once  did.  A  statesman,  not  less  distin- 
guished than  Lord  Stanley,  who  said  that 
it  was  impossible  to  repeal  the  corn  laws 
and  maintain  the  malt  tax.  My  right  bon. 
oritie  was  followed  by  another  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  House,  who  said, 
10  a  laboured  eulogium  of  the  new  com- 
mercial system,  that  it  had  ''laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  social  and  economic 
revolution."  A  comfortable  prospect,  truly! 
I  thought  the  age  of  transition  had  passed 
*— but  our  prospect  is  a  great  social  and 
genomic  revolution.  1  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  communicated  to  him 
by  "  the  American  gentleman  in  private," 
who  gave  him  that  infornmtion  respecting 
the  state  of  the  manufactures  of  Massachu- 
getts;  but  from  information  which  I  have 
received,  not  **  in  private,"  the  real  state 
of  the  manufactories  of  Massachusetts  does 
not  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon^  Member  for  Liverpool.  I  should  have 
thought  that  an  bon.  Member,  representing 
a  town  like  Liverpool,  would  have  had 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  American  charac- 
ter, distinguished  for  its  taste  for  humour, 
as  would  have  taught  him  the  danger  of 
believing  all  that  was  said  by  '*  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman  in  private."  "But,"  says 
the  bon.  Member,  '*  the  commercial  world 
has  been  distressed."  '*Look  at  the  com- 
mercial world  distressed  in  1847,"  said 
tbe  bon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  there- 
fore said  by  authority,  **  but  the  com- 
mercial world  did  not  come  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  assist  it."  I  should  have 
been  very  much  surprised  if  it  had — for  I 
was  one  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  tbe  general  distress  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  in  1847,  and  we  found  out 
that  there  had  been  much  unprincipled 
gambhng  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  commercial 
world,  and  much  over-speculation.  I,  for 
my  part,  taking  a  more  charitable  view, 
held  that  that  commercial  distress  had 
b«en  aggravated  by  our  recent  banking 


laws;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
divided  tbe  Committee  against  me.  He 
said  there  should  be  no  alteration  of  the 
banking  laws,  because  the  whole  of  tbe 
distress  was  occasioned  by  tbe  unprincipled 
conduct  of  the  commercial  world.  I  should 
have  been  very  much  surprised,  therefore, 
if  the  commercial  world  had  come  to  the 
House  of  Commons  after  that  for  assist- 
ance. But  what  analogy  is  there  between 
tbe  losses  of  tbe  commercial  world  in  1847, 
caused  by  long  bills  and  over- speculation, 
and  the  difficulties  and  the  depression  of 
that  important  class,  the  owners  and 
occupants  of  land,  which  you  yourselves 
acknowledge  are  caused  by  your  own 
legislation.  **But  the  commercial  world," 
says  the  bon.  Member,  '*  has  since  realised 
50.000.000J.— an  ample  compensation  for 
what  they  lost  before  by  over-speculation." 
What  an  answer  is  that  for  the  financial 
reformers !  1  trust  we  shall  have  no  Mo- 
tions for  the  repeal  of  taxes,  nor  for  tho 
benefit  of  tbe  only  class  which  is  suffering, 
after  such  an  enormous  sum  has  been  net- 
ted, according  to  the  statement  of  so  dis- 
tinguished  a  representative  of  the  commer- 
cial world  as  the  Gentleman  on  my  right. 
1  approach  now  the  oracle  of  the  West 
Ridmg.  Tbe  bon.  Member  (Mr.  Cobden) 
rises  and  says  that  this  is  avowedly  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  compensation  for  the  re* 
peal  of  tbe  corn  laws.  Tbe  bon.  Member 
IS  quite  mistaken.  It  is  a  demand,  as  I 
said  before,  for  that  justice  to  which  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  are  entitled 
— ^but,  if  be  likes,  it  is  a  demand  for  com- 
pensation— not  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws — but  for  that  unjust  taxation  with 
which  they  are  now  burthened,  and  that  is 
a  very  different  state  of  the  case.  **  The 
whole  thing,"  says  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding,  *'  your  whole  statement 
is  founded  upon  an  assumption  that  at  the 
time  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  a 
certain  price,  by  a  sort  of  compact,  was 
guaranteed  to  those  interested  in  the  land." 
A  more  unfounded  accusation  1  nev^r 
heard  in  my  life.  Night  after  night  did 
my  noble  and  lamented  Friend,  with  my- 
self and  others,  who  followed  in  his  wake, 
make  every  statement  we  felt  authorised 
in  making — offered  every  argument  w^hicb 
occurred  to  our  reason — to  show  to  the 
House  that,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  tbe  law,  an  immense  fall  of  prices 
would  take  place — a  fall  greater  than  any 
one  ventured  to  predict,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  which  it  was  impossible  to  antici- 
pate.    How,  then,  can  the  bQU%  Mem.W 
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for  the  West  Riding  say,  that,  on  our  side, 
we  entered  into  a  compact  that  a  certain 
price  shoald  be  secured,  when  all  the  ar- 
guments our  ingenuity  could  suggest  were 
enunciated  to  prove  that  there  must  be  a 
depression  of  price  beyond  that  even  which 
the  most  able  statisticians  could  calculate? 
But  were  there  not  Gentlemen  who  did  not 
sit  on  the  Opposition  benches  who  were  very 
glib  with  their  estimates — who,  with  the 
recklessness  of  audacious  ignorance,  fa- 
voured the  world  with  exact  state- 
ments of  what  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  their  legislative  enter- 
prise? Undoubtedly  there  were.  And, 
strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  loud 
asseverations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  he  was  the  prime  offender  in  that  re- 
spect. What  were  the  words  that  I  heard 
about  that  time  in  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable speeches  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  in  this  House — a 
statement  made  and  repeated  in  many 
other  of  his  speeches.  I  have  the  ex- 
tract here;  but  I  will  only  read  as  much 
as  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  cool 
statement  made  to-night  by  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding.  This,  mind  you,  is 
not  a  hasty,  vague,  or  ill-considered  opin- 
ion, for,  says  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  **  Without  pretending  to 
look  into  futurity,  I  know  of  no  better  test 
as  to  the  future  prices  of  com  in  this  coun- 
try than  that  presented  by  the  island  of 
Jersey,  taken  for  a  number  of  years" — (the 
hon.  Member,  you  see,  was  cautious,  '  a 
number  of  years') — **  the  average  price  has 
been,  from  1832  to  1841  inclusive,  48«.  ^d. 
The  average  price  in  our  own  market  is 
only  56«.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
consult  those"  —  (the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding,  who  accuses  me  of  as- 
suming that  a  certain  price  of  wheat  was 
to  be  secured  by  a  kind  of  compact  be- 
tween the  protectionists,  as  he  calls  us, 
and  our  opponents,  although  we  always 
said  that  no  person  could  dream  of  cal- 
culating what  the  price  would  be,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  in  Parlia- 
ment said) — "  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
consult  those  who  best  understand  the  sub- 
ject"— a  man  of  research,  you  see — "  and 
I  find  it  to  bo  their  opinion  that  a  constant 
demand  from  England  will  raise  the  level 
of  European  prices  2s.  or  3s.  per  quarter, 
and  we  shaU,  therefore,  have  in  this  coun- 
try, prices  exceeding  50«."  It  is  no  part 
of  my  case  to  enter  at  all  into  price§,  but  I 
only  do  this  to  ahow  of  what  stuff  certain 
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persons  are  made  who  accuse  me  of  as- 
sumption— ^a  vice  no  man  in  the  House  in- 
dulges in  so  liberally  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  himself.  **  What 
proof  have  you  of  distress  ?"  asks  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding.  My  answer 
to  that  is.  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  Cer- 
tainly at  an  hour  after  midnight,  on  this, 
the  last  night  of  the  debate,  I  need  not 
enter  into  that  question.  I  leave  our 
sympathising  Cabinet  to  afford  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  all  the  in- 
formation which  authorised  the  insertion 
of  that  paragraph  in  the  Royal  Speech. 
"  But,"  says  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  "  the  iron  trade  is  suf- 
fering— shopkeepers  are  suffering  —  the 
cotton  trade  itself  is  not  so  well  as  we 
expected" — indeed  I  was  almost  afraid 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding,  **  general  pros- 
perity" would  have  melted  rapidly  away. 
"  They  do  not  come  here  to  complain,  or 
to  ask  relief  from  this  House;    the  only 

{>arties,"  says  the  hon.  Member,  using 
anguage  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
become  Parliamentary,  {'  the  only  parties 
(meaning  persons) — who  do  this  are  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land."  Well, 
but  I  want  to 'know  with  what  property 
and  industry  Parliament  interferes  as  with 
that  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  ? 
Let  the  House  leave  us  alone.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  interferes  with  our 
industry,  restricts  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  exposes  us  to  an  unfair  competition, 
and  loads  our  produce  with  an  enormous 
and  unjust  taxation,  is  it  too  much  that 
we  should  complain  ?  I  hear  of  ''  agricul- 
tural exemptions,"  but  the  best  exemption 
would  be  exemption  from  the  legislation  of 
this  House.  But  you,  revelling  in  the  conse- 
quences of  your  free  intercourse,  and  your 
unrestricted  commercial  speculations,  tell 
us  who  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  that  you  will  not  consider,  mo- 
dify, or  mitigate  them.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  derided  the 
proposition — (which  I  have  not  made) — 
of  repealing  the  malt  tax,  because  it  is 
paid  not  by  us,  but  by  the  consumer.  A 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  he  says,  can  be  no 
relief  to  the  farmers.  The  hon.  Member  a 
year  or  two  ago  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
[Great  cheering,  amidst  which  Mr,  Cob- 
den  made  a  gesture  of  denial.]  You  shake 
your  head !  Well,  but  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1849,  did  you  not  sympathise 
with  the  farmer  ?  Why,  I  have  got  it  here 
— "Cobden  and  the  Malt  Tax."    "We 
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Bjmpathise  with  the  fanners,"  says  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
and  the  class  on  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman 
bestows  his  sympathy  is  the  same  whose 
difficulties  and  distresses  I  have  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  announcement  of  those  diffi- 
culties and  distresses  in  the  most  gracious 
Speech  of  Her  Majesty.  **  We  say  with 
tbem,"  observes  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  in  the  published  speech  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  "that  we  will  not 
tolerate  it  [the  malt  tax].  As  for  pro- 
tection for  com,  we  will  not  hear  of  it; 
bat  we  will  co-operate  with  them  in  getting 
rid  of  that  obnoxious  impost — the  malt 
tax.  We  owe  the  farmers  something,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  repay  them  in  kind." 
The  hon.  Member  recommends  leases  as  a 
remedy  for  agricultural  distress,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly indignant  because  (as  he  repre- 
sents) the  suggestion  was  received  with 
derision  at  this  side  of  the  House.  But  1 
beg  leave  to  assure  him,  that  he  has  erro- 
neously interpreted  our  feelings.  The  ab- 
stract idea  of  a  lease  evokes  no  sentiment 
of  derision  from  us.  What  excited  our 
merriment  was,  that  the  hon.  Member 
should  be  so  unsophisticated  as  to  suppose 
that  a  lease  is  a  thing  not  in  existence, 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  at  this  side 
of  the  House  hear  of  such  a  suggestion 
for  the  first  time.  This,  I  take  leave  most 
emphatically  to  assure  him,  is  a  mistake 
upon  his  part.  What  excited  our  derision, 
I  have  again  to  inform  him,  was  not  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  lease,  but  the  amusing 
notion  of  the  hon.  Member's  being  clearly 
under  the  impression  that,  in  alluding  to  a 
lease,  he  was  uttering  a  suggestion  which 
really  bore  the  impress  of  originality.  I 
have  little  to  say  on  the  speech  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  I  look  on 
the  First  Minister  as  occupying  upon  this 
question  a  most  unhappy  position.  1  have 
for  him  all  that  sympathy  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  entertains 
for  the  occupiers  of  land.  And  when  the 
noble  Lord  tells  me,  that  my  resolution  is 
the  most  dangerous  proposal  that  has  ever 
been  made,  1  beg  leave  to  ask  him,  why 
he  gave  me  such  frank  encouragement  to 
make  it,  by  the  paragraph  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  ?  My  resolution — the  most 
dangerous  proposal  ever  made  —  is  the 
echo  of  that  speech,  and  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  noble  Lord's  admission. 
My  advice  to  my  Friends  around  is,  that 
they  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  of  the 


noble  Lord.  Its  portentous  intimations  are 
nothing  more  than  those  formularies  of 
rhetoric,  which  it  has  become  too  much  the 
fashion  to  adopt  on  the  Treasury  bench 
and  on  some  other  benches  beside.  Sir,  I 
will  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country — all  classes,  I  mean,  of  the  com- 
munity— will  think  that  a  dangerous  pro- 
position which  courts  inquiry,  and  which 
only  seeks,  for  its  object,  a  fair  adjustment 
of  public  burdens.  I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  the  sense  and  public  spirit  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  to  suppose  that 
any  great  number  of  them  will  look  on  mj 
proposition  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
that  has  ever  been  brought  forward.  I 
will  do  our  prosperous  feUow-subjects  the 
justice  to  suppose,  that  if  they  believe  that 
there  is  an  undue  pressure  on  the  industry 
of  any  class  of  their  fellow-subjects,  espe- 
cially on  the  industry  of  that  virtuous  and 
honourable  class  the  farmers  of  England, 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  such  injustice  re- 
moved, and  happy  to  take  a  part  in  its 
removal.  All  these  attempts  to  invest  a 
purely  fiscal  question  with  great  political 
consequences,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  rich 
political  colouring,  are  mere  happy  plea- 
santries of  the  noble  Lord's.  He  does  not 
believe  them  himself,  nor  does  he  suppose 
that  there  is  any  one  in  this  House  who 
will  believe  them.  This  has  been  tried  a 
little  too  much.  I  read  this  morning  an 
awful,  though  anonymous,  manifesto  in  the 
great  organ  of  public  opinion,  which  always 
makes  me  tremble:  Olympian  bolts,  and  yet 
I  could  not  help  fancying  amid  their  rum- 
bling terrors  that  I  detected  the  plaintive 
treble  of  the  Treasury  bench.  There  we 
are  told  that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  are  a  very  insignificant  class,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  for  them  not  to  stir  them- 
selves, lest  their  insignificance  may  be  re- 
vealed. I  am  not  one  of  those  who  approve 
of  those  statistical  calculations  to  which 
recourse  is  too  frequently  had,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  different  classes  in  this  country. 
Such  calculations  are  sometimes  not  very 
accurate,  and  they  are,  I  think,  always 
injudicious,  and  may  tend  to  mischief.  To 
a  general  inquiry  as  to  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  opulence  of  this  country,  I 
have  no  objection;  but  it  is  painful  to  me 
to  see  class  arrayed  against  class  by  rival 
calculations  of  their  relative  importance. 
I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  tempted  into 
any  such  calculations;  but  1  may  be  per- 
mitted, in  general  terms,  to  say  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  agricultural 
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interest,  that  in  nnmber,  in  property,  in 
intelligence,  in  pablio  virtue,  and  in  private 
worth,  they  are  inferior  to  no  other  class. 
More  I  might  perhaps  say,  if  I  chose,  since 
1  have  observed  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, as  I  have  remarked  in  the  course  of 
Other  debates  on  this  great  question,  that 
the  existence  of  Ireland  is  (to  use  a  word 
borrowed  I  suppose  from  the  Pope)  *'  ig- 
nored." The  millions  of  a  country  which 
IB  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture  seem 
nnworthy  to  be  included  in  these  statistical 
calculations.  But  undismayed  by  menaces 
ttota  any  quarter,  I  hope  that  there  is  so 
fnnch  spirit  in  the  Gentlemen  of  the  united 
Itingdom,  that  they  will  not  be  daunted 
either  by  the  mystical  references  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
or  by  the  less  authoritative  and  more  de- 
iAiei  threats  which  may  reach  them  from 
other  quarters.  I  hope  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers, if  they  believe  that  they  would  be 
doing  their  duty  by  supporting  this  Motion, 
will  not  be  deterred  from  supporting  it; 
and  I  seek  for  no  man's  vote  unless  it  be 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  united  king- 
dom will  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  take  a 
more  active  part  for  the  future  in  defending 
the  interests  of  the  tenantry.  This  is 
tnalnly  a  farmer *s  question.  Nobody  has 
met  my  argument  on  the  subject  of  rent, 
which  shows  the  fallacy  of  that  barbarous 
slang  by  which  it  has  been  too  long  the 
custom  to  meet  the  appeals  of  reason. 
This,  I  repeat,  is  n  farmer's  question— the 
question  of  a  class  who  are  suffering 
severely — who  have  been  long  suffering — 
and  whose  sufferings  are  increasing.  From 
motives  which  1  cun  appreciate — from  feel- 
ings of  delicacy  which  I  can  entirely  com- 
prehend, the  owners  of  land  have  not  here- 
tofore stood  forward  to  vindicate  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  the  interests  of  the 
tenantry.  I  hope  Sir,  that  this  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era.  1  hope  that 
no  man,  whether  an  owner  or  an  occupier 
of  land,  will  hereafter  be  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  ask  from  an  English  Parliament  that 
Justice  to  which  every  English  subject  is 
entitled. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  should  support 
the  Motion,  although  he  believed  protec- 
tion Ought  not,  and  never  would,  be  re- 
Stored.  The  Government  and  its  sup- 
forters  all  indulged  in  hopes;  but  as  he 
new  the  tenant-farmers  were  in  a  great 
state  of  distress,  and  could  not  live  on 
hope,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  for 
the  Motion. 

Jfr.  J)israeli 


Mr.  GREEVALL,  amid  cries  of  ''Di- 
vide!"  was  understood  to  say  he  would 
support  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  :^-Ayes  267;  Noes 
281 :  Majority  14. 
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Kenhaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Blarq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
LaaooUes,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Loveden,  P. 
Liishington,  C. 
Mackie,  J. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visot. 
Mihier,  W.  M.  E. 
Milton,  Visct. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Moflktt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Norrejs,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Gonnell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 

Pelham,  hon.  D.  A. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Pow0r,  Dr. 


Price,  Sir  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Col. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shelbume,  EUurl  of 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somenrille,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
SUunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J, 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Traill,  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufnell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
Watkinfi,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
WeUesley,  Lord  C. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams.  W. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
WyviU,  M. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TBLLSBS. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


JESUITS. 
Mr.  GROOAN  moved— 


**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  Returns  showing  the  number  of  Jesuits, 
and  of  the  members  of  any  religious  order,  com- 
munity, or  society  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  bound 
by  monastic  or  religious  tows,  registered  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7,  sec.  28,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  subsequent  to  the  2drd  day  of 
April,  1829.  Of  all  licences  granted  pursuant 
to  said  statute  to  all  Jesuits  or  members  of  any 
religious  order,  community,  or  society,  as  afore- 
said, to  come  into  and  remain  within  the  United 
Kingdom  subsequently  to  the  said  date.  And  of 
all  Jesuits,  or  members  of  any  such  religious  order, 
community,  or  society,  as  aforesaid,  who  shall 
have  been  prosecuted  for  any  misdemeanour  or 
offence  under  the  said  statute,  and  subsequently 
to  the  said  date.** 

Mr.  EEOGH  protested  against  the 
granting  of  such  returns,  as  the  ohject  of 
them  was  evidently  to  expose  these  reli- 
gious orders  to  persecution. 

Mr.  GROGAN  could  not  see  how  there 
could  he  any  reasonable  objection  offered 
to  the  returns,  as  similar  ones  had  been 
granted  in  former  Sessions.  He  had  con- 
sulted the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
respecting  them,  and  he  said  he  saw  no 
objection  to  them.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1829,  the  registration  of  all 
Jesuits  and  Monks  was  made  incumbent 
under  penalties. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  that  all  the 
members  of  religious  congregations,  who 
were  not  registered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  referred  to,  were  liable  to  banish- 
ment or  transportation  for  life.  This  was 
the  reward  that  they  would  return  to  these 
gentlemen  who  devoted  their  time  in  feed- 
ing, clothing,  and  instructing  the  poor. 
The  return  would  be  the  means  of  enabling 
any  person  actuated  with  feelings  which 
prompted  the  present  Motion,  to  turn  in- 
former, and  prosecute  the  members  of  the 
different  religious  orders  in  this  country. 
Lord  Stanley  had  said  that  the  time  was 
come  to  look  into  these  matters,  and  to 
take  out  these  infernal  Acts  from  the 
Statute-book.  With  the  view  of  testing 
the  sincerity  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
he  had  proposed  to  introduce  a  JBill  for 
their  repeal,  yet  out  of  a  House  of  200 
Members  there  were  only  thirty-five  to  vote 
with  him,  and  the  son  of  the  noble  Lord 
voted  with  the  majority.  Those  damnable 
laws,  that  still  disgraced  their  Statute- 
book,  declared,  that  unless  the  members  of 
the  religious  orders,  received  the  licence 
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of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remain  in 
tbe  country,  they  would  be  liable  to  banish- 
ment; and  if  they  refused  to  obey  that 
sentence,  to  transportation.  They  were 
80. bound  by  their  vows  that  they  could  not 
consent  to  banish  themselves,  so  that 
transportation  would  be  the  result.  There 
was  the  Abbey  of  Loughborough,  which 
fed  hundreds  weekly  of  the  starving  poor; 
and,  like  the  Christian  Brothers  and  other 
religious  orders,  educated  thousands 
throughout  the  year.  Was  the  Govern- 
ment prepared  to  prosecute  such  excellent 
bodies  of  men,  whose  whole  lives  were  de- 
dicated to  the  performance  of  charitable 
works  amongst  their  poorer  brethren  ? 
This  return  would  enable  some  informer  in 
the  town  of  Loughborough  to  prosecute, 
with  safety  to  his  pocket,  the  venerable 
Abbot  of  the  Trappists  by  the  name  of 
Wm.  Palmer.  He  was  determined  to  di- 
vide the  House  against  the  Motion. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  the 
warmth  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  carried  him  to  the  very  bounds 
of  Parliamentary  licence.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  been  guilty  of  the 
utterance  of  language  which  any  society 
of  gentlemen  in  England  ought  not  to 
tolerate.  He  put  it  to  the  House,  whether 
a  stronger  argument  could  be  used  for  the 
Motion  than  that  which  was  urged  against 
it  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
who  also  had  admitted  that  those  persons 
were  violating  the  present  law  of  the  land. 
He  was  surprised  that  two  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen  should  interfere  to  prevent  the 
law  from  taking  its  course,  and  to  extend 
impunity  to  those  who  had  practically  dis- 
obeyed the  law.  This  very  same  return 
had  been  already  granted,  and  it  was  but 
a  poor  consolation  to  them  to  know  the 
number  of  those  who  systematically  vio- 
lated the  law. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  considered  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  no  right  to  quarrel  with 
the  epithet  used  by  the  learned  Gentleman, 
since  he  himself  had  used  the  words  "  God- 
less colleges ''  to  a  Bill  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  that  House,  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  even  of  Royalty  itself.  He 
thought  it  was  particularly  desirable  that 
one  or  two  Catholic  priests  should  be  trans- 
ported, for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
sound  tolerant  feeling  in  the  country.  The 
labouring  classes  were  not  with  those  who 
set  up  this  anti-Catholic  howl.  The  mid- 
dle and  higher  classes  might;  but  he  knew 
that  the  labouring  classes  were  more  sen- 
sible. 

VOL.  CXIY,    [third  sbribs.] 


Sir  G.  grey  did  not  see  any  reason- 
able objection  to  the  Motion.  The  return 
would  not  furnish  the  means  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  informer's  vocation.  The  names 
of  parties  would  not  be  given;  and  the 
sources  of  information  were  not  private. 
The  records  were  in  the  office  of  every 
magistrate,  and  they  would  not  subject 
any  one  to  prosecution.  Not  seeing  any 
reason  for  refusing  the  Motion,  he  would 
give  his  assent  to  it. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER  having  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House, 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  he  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet  assent  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin, 
as  they  seemed  both  to  be  perfectly  agreed 
upon  the  question  of  instituting  a  prosecu- 
tion against  these  Catholic  priests.  They 
had  already  been  told  by  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  that  the  Viceroy  in  Ireland 
had  been  consulting  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  the  propriety  of  commencing  those 
prosecutions.  He  protested  against  the 
House  acting  as  jackal  to  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  W  alp  OLE  was  surprised  at  the 
objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal,  which  he  understood  to  be, 
that  if  the  returns  were  granted,  parties 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Act  would  be 
subject  to  a  prosecution  in  consequence. 
But  as  the  first  part  of  the  return  merely 
referred  to  the  number  of  Jesuits  in  the 
country  previous  to  1829,  the  objection 
did  not  apply ;  and  as  the  second  part 
only  referred  to  those  licensed,  no  prose- 
cution could  by  any  possibility  be  occa- 
sioned in  consequence  of  that  return  fur- 
nishing any  evidence. 

Sir  G.  GREY:  The  reason  that  no 
returns  have  been  made  is,  because  not  a 
single  licence  had  been  applied  for. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  had  not  the  Act  of 
Parliament  before  him,  but  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Midhurst  was  in  error. 
It  was  not  merely  an  enactment  requiring 
the  Jesuits  and  members  of  religious 
orders  to  register  themselves,  it  required 
the  monks  and  Christian  brothers  to  obtain 
the  Secretary  of  State's  licence;  and  a 
natural-bom  subject,  living  in  England, 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  could  not 
of  his  own  will  enter  ope  of  the  orders, 
though  licensed  by  the  Act,  without  incur- 
ring, first,  the  penalty  of  banishment,  and, 
in  the  second  instance,  transportation  for 
life.  The  word  he  had  used  in  designating 
that  enactment  was  used  to  denote  the 
religion  of  e\g|bLt  tcoyLvoiiA  ^l^^^x'^v^^'t^s^^ 
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Bubjects  in  the  United  KiDgdom,  and  seve- 
ral millions  of  Her  subjects  not  within  the 
tJnited  Kingdom.  Their  religion  was  dam- 
nable; and  he  said,  using  that  word,  that 
it  had  been  consecrated,  not  so  much  by 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  as  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  party  represented  by  the 
Bon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Usinfi^  that  legal,  holy, 
consecrated  word,  he  did  so  to  designate 
this  as  a  damnable  enactment.  [  Cries  of 
"Order!"] 

Mr.  speaker  appealed  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  whether  it  was  a 
word  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Bouse  ? 

Mr.  C.  AKSTEY  would  not  persist  in 
using  the  word  in  that  House.  Her  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  Throne,  must  alone  be  per- 
initted  to  do  so,  and  then  only  when  refer- 
rin^r  to  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Bowing  to  high  authority,  he 
would  admit  that  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  the  only  thing,  in  reference  to 
which  that  word  could  be  legally  used ; 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
le^allv  predicated  as  truly  damnable.  He 
did  admit  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  the  only  damnable  thine  known  to  the 
House.  [Cries of** Order ! '^" Question ! "] 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  question  before 
the  Bouse  is,  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTET  was  speaking  to  that 
question.  Having  regard  to  these  facts, 
to  the  late  hour  of  the  day,  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Motion,  to  the  thin  state  of 
these  benches,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
animus  shown  by  those  who  had  spoken  on 
behalf  of  the  Motion,  on  which  the  present 
Amendment  had  been  moved,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  not  only  to  reject  the  Motion,  but  to 
obstruct  it  by  every  constitutional  means 
in  his  power.  If  the  Amendment  should 
fail,  he  would  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  he 
should  not  carry  his  Motion  by  that  time 
to-morrow. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youj;hal 
had  attached  undue  importanco  to  the  re- 
turn. He  should  think  the  persons  pointed 
at  in  the  return  would  be  the  last  to  sym- 
pathise, or  to  wish  that  support  on  their 
Dehalf.  He  had  not  the  Act  before  him, 
but  he  thought  fhey  would  find  this  was 
the  case.  By  the  28th  sect.,  the  Jesuits  in 
the  country  at  the  time  when  the  Act  passed 
were  required  to  register  within  six  months. 
That  a  great  number  registered  was  a  no- 
torioua  fact,  from  the  returns  moved  for 


by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  only  remaining 
parts  of  the  returns  now  moved  for  were 
the  licenoes  granted,  and  the  number  of 
persons  prosecuted.  Supposing  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  had  given  notice  that 
he  would  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  any  had  been  registered 
since  the  last  returns  were  made,  and 
whether  any  licences  had  been  granted,  and 
whether  any  Jesuits  had  been  prosecuted, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  would  sLplj  Bay! 
no.  The  House  would  have  had  the  re- 
turns which  were  now  asked  for,  and  every 
species  of  information  now  required.  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
talked  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  said 
he  used  that  word  as  applying  to  his  relf- 
gion,  he  would  be  pleased  to  remember 
that  it  applied  to  a  doctrine  which  he 
would  be  tne  first  to  condemn — "  that  no 

frince  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the 
^ope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  his 
subjects."  As  for  prosecutions,  the  fact 
was,  that  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General 
alone  could  sue  for  the  penalties  ;  and, 
though  he  did  not  like  to  prophesy,  he  did 
not  think  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General 
would  do  so. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
put,  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  10  ;  Noes 
103:  Majority  93. 

Mr.  M.  O'^CONNELL  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Mr.  KEOGH  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
complained  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Government  had  voted,  and  one  of  them 
had  spoken,  in  favour  of  granting  the 
return. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL :  I  voted 
against  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  KEOGH  knew  very  well  that  that 
was  the  technical  question  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  real  question  was, 
whether  or  no  the  returns  should  be 
granted.  The  object  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  was,  that  he  might  display  his 
own  loyalty,  in  contrast  to  those  who,  it 
appeared,  had  not  registered  their  names, 
and  had  thereby  disobeyed  the  laws. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  his  offence  amounted 
to  this,  that  when,  in  the  ordinary  courtesy 
of  discussion,  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
asked  whether  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  granting  the  return,  he  said  there 
was  none.  He  was  prepared  to  grant  the 
returns ;   at  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
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prepared  to  ttaj  thero  aU  night  i  and,  as 
he  oould  give  the  hon.  GeDtleman  all  the 
information  he  wanted — that  no  licences 
had  been  granted  since  1836,  and  that  no 
persons  had  come  forward  to  register — he 
hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press 
his  Motion. 

Mb.  GROGAN  said,  that  as  that  was 
all  the  information  he  wanted,  he  would 
withdraw  the  Motion. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  screen  an  j  person  who  had  violated  the 
law.  He  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  would  transport  a  few  Je- 
suits, and  he  wished  him  much  joj  of  his 
success. 

Motion  and  original  Question,  hy  leare, 
withdrawn. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Two  o*eloek. 


Mtn 


HOUSE   OP   LORDS, 
Fridoff,  February  14,  1851. 

KBtr  BRUNSWICK   AND   CANADA  FRO« 
JECTED  RAILWAY. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE,  in  presenting  a 
petition  from  Westmoreland,  New  Bruns- 
wick, prajing  for  measures  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Halifax 
to  Quebec,  adverted  to  the  importance  of 
establisliing  a  direct,  speedy,  and  secure 
communication  by  railway  between  Halifax, 
our  naral  head  quarters  in  North  America, 
and  Quebec,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
city  in  Canada,  and  the  chief  military  sta- 
tion. The  same  line  was  eridently  that 
which  would  be  most  advantageous  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  importance  of 
the  line  both  for  commercial  and  military 
purposes  had  been  recognised  erer  since 
the  GoTemment  of  Sir  James  Kempt;  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  British  Go- 
vernors, Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  W.  Colebrooke, 
Lord  Falkland,  and  others,  had  expressed 
themselves  favourable  to  it.  Since  public 
attention  had  been  attracted  to  the  subject 
in  the  Colonies,  the  colonists  had  expressed 
themselves  ready  to  bear  their  full  portion 
of  the  expense,  on  condition  of  being  aided 
by  a  loan,  which  might  easily  be  obtained 
readily,  if  secured  by  the  financial  re- 
sources of  this  country.  Major  Robinson 
and  Captain  Henderson,  two  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  who  surveyed  the  line, 
and  executed  that  difficult  duty  with  signal 
energy,  resolution,  and  ability,  had  de- 
clared its  entire  practicability.  The  Rail- 
way Commissionersi  to  whom  the  sabjept 


had  been  most  inappropriately  referred, 
reported  their  opinion  that  the  under-' 
taking  was  not  likely  to  be  a  profitable 
speculation — this  was  probably  true.  The 
undertaking  was  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  matter  of  Imperial  policy  than  in  any 
other  point  of  view.  Its  unprofitableness 
for  a  time  must  be  a  conclusion  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  disputed.  A  line 
through  a  country  of  which  great  part 
was  yet  uncultivated  could  not  be  looked 
upon,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  remunera* 
tive  money  speculation ;  but,  besides  its 
importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
would  open  a  district  in  New  Brunswick 
alone  in  which  there  were  above  1 1,000,000 
of  ungranted  acres.  In  addition  was  to 
be  considered  the  development  of  the  re* 
sources  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  If  it 
were  likely  to  be  a  profitable  speculation 
at  once,  he  should  not  be  favourable  to 
grantfog  any  public  assistance ;  he  was 
ntrourable  to  such  assistance  on  the  sole 
ground  that  this  great  colonial  railroad 
was  a  matter  of  State  policy,  which  would 
not  be  executed  without  the  interposition 
of  the  public  credit.  Had  the  object  of  profit 
been  alone  looked  to  in  such  great  national 
works,  neither  the  Erie  Canal,  constructed 
under  the  auspices  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
which  had  raised  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  of  the  Stato  of  New  York  from 
63,000,000^,  at  which  it  stood  in  1817,  to 
110,000,000{.,  nor  the  Rideau  Canal,  nor 
the  lakes  and  more  important  canals  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  would  ever 
have  been  undertaken.  The  colonists  of 
the  maritime  provinces  of  British  America 
complained  justly  of  the  neglect  which  their 
interests  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
mother  country;  and  such  was  the  state  of 
depression  in  which  they  were  retained  in 
conse^ence,  that  the  majority  of  emigrants 
from  Britain  proceeded  directly  to  the 
United  States,  and  even  considerable  num- 
bers removed  thither  from  our  own  colonies. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  maritime  States. 
But  the  case  was  different  when,  at  the  sug^ 
gestion  of  Lord  Sydenham,  we  had  opened 
communications,  and  improved  the  naviga- 
tion. He  found  that  the  population  of  Canada 
West  had  increased  from  407,000  in  1839, 
to  717,000  in  1847;  the  acreage  of  occu- 
pied land  had  increased  between  the  same 
periods  from  5.100,000  acres  to  6.400,000; 
the  number  of  houses  had  increased  from 
25,000  to  42,000;  the  number  of  homed 
cattle  had  increased  from  230,000  to 
366,000;  and  the  value  of  the  assessed 
property  in  tb|ii%  :ttwraiM  >&m^  «2q.:^q&r&^«^ 
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from  5,300,000^.  to  8,600,000^.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  state  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  As  compared  with  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  it  was  a 
melancholy  and  undeniahle  fact,  that  in  all 
that  related  to  the  progress  in  wealth  and 
in  the  physical  well-heing  of  the  country, 
the  United  States  of  America  were  far 
ahead  of  anything  that  we  had  done,  in  our 
maritime  provinces,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  was  a  greatly 
advancing  and  improving  one  as  compared 
with  ours.  There  was  no  stronger  proof 
of  this  than  the  fact  he  had  already  no- 
ticed, that  the  vast  emigration  which  took 
place  from  this  country,  and  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  British  emigrants,  preferred 
settling  in  the  United  States  to  fixing 
within  our  own  colonial  possessions.  The 
reports  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners 
bore  testimony  to  this,  and  showed  that 
during  the  last  ten  years,  while  thi  emi- 
gration had  risen  to  upwards  of  1 ,300,000 
persons,  hut  428,000  went  to  the  British 
colonies,  and  912,000  to  the  United  States. 
Nor  was  this  all;  for,  Canada  being  made 
in  many  instances  the  route  to  the  United 
States,  you  must  deduct  from  the  428,000 
who  appeared  to  have  gone  to  Canada,  the 
large  portion  who  passed  through  Canada 
into  the  United  States.  Last  year,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  entire  emigration 
went  to  the  United  States.  Looking  at 
the  matter,  simply  on  selfish  grounds,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  if  our  emi- 
grants went  to  our  own  possessions,  they 
must  become  better  traders  with  us  than 
if  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Govern- 
ment jealous  and  suspicious,  and  whose 
interests  might  become  hostile  to  our  own. 
But  at  the  present  time  there  existed  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  made  the  mat- 
ter one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
A  communication  between  our  two  great 
military  stations  and  the  great  Atlantic 
ports  of  transit  or  outlet,  was  an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance;  and  anything  that 
his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  could  require 
of  the  Colonies  to  attain  it,  consistent 
with  their  financial  capabilities,  they  were 
eager  to  grant.  We  did  nothing  to  assist 
them.  But  whilst  we  were  inactive,  the 
United  States  Government  were  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  and  profit  of  rapid  com- 
munication ;  they  were  not  indifferent,  he 
said  it  in  no  offensive  sense,  to  the  im- 
portance of  binding  up  Canadian  com- 
merce and  Canadian  intercourse  in  closer 
connexion  with  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,      Two  railw&j  projects  were  on 
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foot  to  unite  the  east  and  the  west  with 
an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States. 
The  one  would  comprehend  branches  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal,  and,  passing  through 
Richmond  to  the  southward,  the  route 
would  proceed  by  a  line  very  shortly  to  be 
completed,  terminating  at  Portland.  An- 
other line  also  was  contemplated  from  Hali- 
fax to  Truro,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
then  turning  towards  the  States,  it  would 
encircle  the  coast,  and  would  finally  pro- 
vide a  line  of  railway  from  Halifax  to  Port- 
land. Thus  the  whole  of  your  communi- 
cations were  to  be  brought  directly  to  the 
United  States  Atlantic  ports,  compre- 
hending in  the  one  direction  Quebec  and 
Montreal  to  the  westward,  and  Halifax  in 
the  east.  But  what  was  the  object  of  these 
schemes  ?  To  give  to  the  United  States 
just  what  it  was  most  important  for  Eng- 
land to  secure  for  herself — which  was  a 
line  from  Halifax,  within  our  own  British 
territory,  and  thus  to  afford  facilities  both 
for  commercial  communication  and  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops.  He  did  not  say  it 
would  be  expedient  or  just  to  throw  the 
slightest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  commu- 
nications wherever  the  colonists  could  pro- 
cure them  ;  but  it  could  neither  be  wise, 
just,  nor  expedient,  to  refuse  encourage- 
ment to  lines  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  our  own  dependencies,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  were  important  for  our 
imperial  interests.  He  should  like  to 
know  what  course  his  noble  Friend  con- 
templated on  this  great  question  ?  Whe- 
ther the  colonists  were  to  be  left  simply 
to  their  own  independent  colonial  exer- 
tions, or  whether  there  should  be  a  com- 
bined action  between  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Home  Government  ?  There 
were  other  communications  beyond  the 
papers  on  the  table,  and  especially  from 
Nova  Scotia,  which  he  should  be  glad  if 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  could  lay  before 
their  Lordships.  Mr.  Howe,  a  most  able 
public  officer,  from  Nova  Scotia,  was 
bearer  of  official  papers  of  great  importance. 
Was  that  correspondence  complete  ?  If  it 
were  as  yet  in  an  imperfect  state,  he  should 
be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  press 
for  any  immediate  production.  But  whilst 
Parliament  was  sitting  and  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  he  thought  it  behoved  them 
not  only  to  do  what  they  could  to  advance 
a  great  and  important  national  object,  but 
also  to  take  care  that  no  step  was  unad- 
visedly taken  either  by  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernments beyond  the  Atlantic,  nor  yet 
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in  the  way  of  completing  the  whole  en- 
terprise of  a  great  object.  He  apolo- 
gised to  their  Lordships  for  taking  up  so 
much  of  their  time;  hut  the  occasion  was 
a  pressing  one,  and  the  petition  having 
been  placed  in  his  hands  for  presenta- 
tion, he  felt  that  he  would  not  have  done 
his  duty  if  he  had  not  brought  the  question 
under  their  notice. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  no  apology  was  necessary  from 
his  noble  Friend,  who  had  introduced,  with 
great  ability  and  clearness,  a  subject  to 
their  Lordships'  notice,  the  importance  of 
which  he  had  in  no  degree  overrated,  and 
the  importance  of  which  he  feared  their 
Lordships  had  hitherto  been  disposed  to 
underrate.  This  question  was  one  that 
had  long  been  under  the  consideration  of 
parties  who,  from  various  circumstances, 
had  been  called  upon  to  take  an  interest 
in  colonial  affairs  ;  but  every  day  and 
every  hour  that  elapsed,  only  added  to  the 
importance  of  the  question  itself,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  speedy  and 
practical  conclusion  concerning  it.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  underrated  the  im- 
portance to  this  country  of  Canada  and  the 
whole  of  our  North  American  possessions; 
but  important  as  was  Canada  and  the 
whole  of  these  possessions,  comprising  an 
area  of  surface  not  less  than  the  whole  of 
Europe  put  together,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  well  suited  for  the  production  of 
a  hardy  and  healthy  race  of  people — ^he 
thought,  if  it  were  possible  to  separate 
their  interests  or  their  political  relations — 
which  he  believed  it  impossible  to  separate 
— he  was  not  sure  if  he  should  not  say 
that  even  beyond  the  preservation  of  a 
great  part  of  Canada  to  us,  which  in  his 
notion  was  an  inferior  point  of  view  to  re- 
gard the  matter  in,  the  possession  of  what 
were  called  the  lower  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  from  their 
geographical  position  and  their  naval  and 
military  capacities — from  the  resources 
they  afford  in  time  of  war,  and  the  ad- 
yantages  they  are  able  to  offer  us  in  time 
of  peace — ^he  was  not  sure  if  he  would  not 
say  that  these  lower  provinces,  infinitely 
less  extensive  as  they  were,  were  not  of 
much  greater  importance  to  Great  Britain 
than  all  our  Canadian  and  other  North  Ame- 
rican dependencies.  But  if  there  was  any 
one  point  of  view  in  which  these  colonies, 
or  the  great  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent  which  still  belonged  to  us  was  to 
be  regarded  as  of  importance,  thai  point 
of  Tiew  was  the  intimate  connexion  of  all 


these  provinces  in  one  unbroken  chain  of 
communication,    rendering   their  material 
and  social  intercourse  as  easy  as  possible 
and  combining  with  that  intercourse,  as 
necessarily  and    naturally   follows,   their 
political  connexion  with   each  other  and 
with  this  country.     He  held,   therefore, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  commu- 
nication between  Halifax  and  Quebec,  for 
a  distance  of  about  700  miles,  through  an 
exclusively  British  territory,  rendering  two 
points — and  two  points  essential  for  the 
power  of  this  country,  which  are  now  sepa- 
rated by  a  vast  extent  of  wilderness  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  a  difficult  and,  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  frozen  coast  on  the 
other — rendering  their  communication  from 
being  what  they  now  are,  most  uncertain, 
most  difficult,  and  most  dilatory — render- 
ing it  rapid,    easy,  and  constant — that, 
he  said,  was  an  object  in  itself  of  primary 
importance  to  the   interests  and   to  the 
imperial  power  of   this  country  on    the 
continent  of  America.     But  it  was  also  a 
matter  of  incalculable  importance  that  we 
should  open  to  the  teeming  thousands  and 
millions  we   were  pouring  out  from  this 
country,  where  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
a  livelihood — that  we  should  open  to  them 
a  home  in  a  healthy  climate,  and  within  a 
very  limited  distance  from  our  own  shores, 
which  did  not  exceed  a  twelve  days'  pas- 
sage by  steam — and  the  rapidity  of  that 
passage  was  every  day  increasing — it  was 
of  the  highest  importance,    whether  we 
looked  at  it  as  affording  a  relief  from  our 
pauperism  or  an  increase  of  our  power  in 
those    regions — that  we    had    eleven  or 
twelve  millions    of    acres   of   unoccupied 
lands,  fertile  and  possessed  of  great  mine- 
ral wealth,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
would  be  the  means  of  extending  our  mili- 
tary power,  and  securing  the  permanence 
of  our  empire  in  America.     This  was  no 
ordinary  case  of  a  railway  project,  where 
the  question  very  properly  might  be,  would 
the  line  pay  or  not?  but  it  is  a  railway 
which,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  he  had 
sanguine  expectations  would  pay,  if  they 
took    into    consideration  not    merely  the 
traffic  on  the  railway,  but  the  adjuncts  they 
would  raise  by  the  formation  of  it.     Bat 
he  said  if  it  would  not  pay  one  shilling  for 
the  100{.  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  for 
the  next  ten  years  to  come,  the  interposi- 
tion of  this  country,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
involving    itself  in   an  enormous    and   a 
needless  expense,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  with  its  credit,  if  not  by  more  than 
its  cradit,  thiMib  nVici  ii^x^  voaossoa^  V^  ^^oi^ 
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utmost  of  iheiT  power,  and  even  beyond 
their  power,  not  for  a  local,  but  for  an  im« 
perial  object,  this  was  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Par** 
liament,  and  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  hear  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  result  of  a  similar,  and 
as  he  thought  wise,  advance,  not  of  ex- 
penditure, but  an  advance  of  the  credit  of 
this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  great  line  of  canals  and  inland 
navigation  in  Canada.  We  advanced  not 
sums  of  money,  but  guaranteed,  on  the 
security  of  the  provincial  revenues,  a  sura 
of  money  which  the  provinces  had  gladly 
and  willingly  paid.  We  guaranteed — and 
they  obtained,  far  easier  with  our  guaran* 
tee  than  they  could  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained it — the  necessary  capital  to  com- 
plete the  works  which  had  paid  them 
over  and  over  again  ;  and  we  had  not 
lost  a  single  halfpenny,  or  been  called 
upon  to  advance  a  single  halfpenny 
ont  of  this  country;  and  we  had  seen 
what  an  immense  spring  of  national  pros-* 
perity  had  been  produced  from  a  wise  and 
just  policy  of  extending  the  credit  of  the 
country  for  the  promotion  of  great  colonial 
works.  His  noble  Friend  most  truly  said 
that  in  new  countries  we  were  not  to  con- 
sider the  accomplishment  or  execution  of 
such  projects  on  the  same  principle  as  we 
would  in  an  old  and  settled  country.  And 
the  United  States  Government  were  aware 
of  this  fact.  It  might  be  very  right  here, 
when  a  railway  was  projected,  to  inquire 
what  the  traffic  was,  where  it  was  to  be 
established,  and  what  amount  of  traffic 
might  bo  calculated  upon  and  would  be 
obtained  from  the  community  that  applied 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  work.  It 
might  be  very  right  that  the  Postmaster 
in  this  country  should  refuse  to  establish  a 
branch  post  office  in  any  place,  unless  a 
certain  number  of  letters  were  already  in 
the  process  of  being  taken  that  would 
cover  the  necessary  additional  outlay.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  colonial  railway  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  were  widely 
different.  And  perceiving  this,  the  United 
States  extended  roads  into  deserts,  where 
they  knew  that  in  the  first  instance  they 
could  not  pay,  and  they  established  post 
offices,  and  forwarded  mails  at  a  very 
great  expense  to  the  Government;  because 
they  knew  that  these  facilities,  and  the 
convenience  of  receiving  the  mails  and 
htien  would  induce  settlers,  and  tend  to 
ih0  aecapation  of  iba  lands ;  a&d  if  wa 
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desired  <rar  own  colonies  to  progress  with 
equal  rapidity,  we  must,  if  not  from  our 
purse,  at  least  from  our  credit,  and  by  the 
sanction  of  our  authority,  and  by  our  in- 
fluence, advice  and  assistance,  enable  theni 
to  undertake  works  which  thoy  were  by 
themselves  incapable  of  undertaking  and 
of  executing.  Now,  the  work  of  a  rail- 
way from  Quebec  to  Halifax  divided  itself 
into  three  portions,  passing  through  three 
separate  provinces  under  the  control  of 
three  different  legislatures.  The  coun- 
tries were  in  some  respects  different  from 
each  other;  but  in  all  these  there  pre« 
vailed  a  deep  anxiety  that  the  work  should 
be  done — all  were  ready  to  guarantee  out 
of  the  public  funds  of  their  respective  pro« 
vinces  the  large  outlay  necessary  for  effect** 
ing  the  work.  They  also  offered  a  dona* 
tion  of  a  very  large  amount  of  their  wasta 
lands,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
the  railway,  but  of  a  space  of  ten  milet 
on  either  side  of  the  railway,  to  the 
amount,  be  thought,  of  five  million  aoraa 
of  land.  And  what  did  they  ask  forf 
That  they  ehould  have  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  Home  Government. 
He  could  not  expect  them  to  perform  these 
works  unassisted  and  unguaranteed.  He 
would  take  the  case  of  each  of  these  colo- 
nies separately.  The  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  130  miles  of  railway  to  exOf 
cute.  The  population  in  some  parts  were 
exceedingly  dense,  aud  in  others  exceed- 
ingly scanty;  and  there  was  great  mineral 
wealth  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  railway 
would  form  either  a  portion  of  the  trunk 
line  leading  subsequently  through  New 
Brunswick,  and  that  way  up  to  Quebec; 
or  of  the  other  line,  which,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  would  certainly  be  formed, 
and  it  would  run  between  Nova  Scotia, 
Halifax,  and  Portland;  and  from  Portland, 
through  the  United  States,  to  Quebee. 
The  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  had,  un- 
doubtedly, a  double  interest  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  line;  and  even  if 
the  work  should  never  be  carried  farther, 
it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  Nova 
Scotia  that  she  should  be  able  to  effect  on 
the  easiest  terms  that  portion  of  the  line 
which  would  certainly  be  formed  by  one 
country  or  the  other.  And  for  this  reason 
the  present  communication,  or  the  com- 
munication that  would  very  shortly  take 
place  between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  do 
what  we  pleased,  would  be  a  line  which, 
supposing  you  put  Quebec  in  the  place  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Montreal  in  the  place  of 
Glasgow*  would  be  like  the  Caledoniaii 
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Railway,  passiog  east  and  west,  and  then 
south  and  west  from  Portland  to  the  State 
of  Maine.  From  Portland  a  line  was  con- 
templated, and  was  actually  in  progress, 
passing  eastward  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  United  States  territory  went,  and  in- 
tersecting the  boundaries  of  New  Bruns- 
wick; and  afterwards  it  would  enter  New 
Brunswick  and  proceed  to  its  termination. 
But  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  very 
much,  as  he  thought,  to  the  credit  of  their 
prudence,  their  good  sense»  and  their  loy- 
alty, had  determined  that  the  line,  which 
would  he  completed  in  some  way  or  other, 
should,  if  possible,  not  be  completed  by  a 
body  of  foreign  capitalists;  and  they  had 
resolved  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the 
command  of  a  line  which  ran  through  their 
own  territory,  and  when  they  retained  it 
in  their  own  hands  they  retained  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  British  province,  unimpeach- 
able in  its  loyalty  under  all  circumstances, 
and  having  within  itself  the  great  port  of 
Halifax,  the  very  key  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can possessions  as  a  whole.  But  they 
said  it  was  true  they  could  afford  to  pledge 
their  surplus  revenues,  which  were  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  execute  the  work; 
and  they  were  prepared  to  execute  it,  and 
should  execute  it  at  their  own  expense 
and  at  their  own  risk,  confident  that,  so 
far  as  it  was  concerned,  the  work  would 
ultimately  pay,  if  only  by  the  communica- 
tion with  the  United  States.  But  they 
came  and  said  the  work  would  cost 
800,0001.,  and  their  surplus  revenue  was 
between  40,000^.  and  50,0002.  a  year, 
their  whole  revenue  being  about  80,0002. 
a  year.  The  work  would,  therefore,  take 
ten  years  income  of  the  entire  revenues  of 
the  province.  But  the  colonists  said  it 
was  a  different  thing  whether  they  should 
borrow  the  amount  of  ten  years  revenue 
at  five  per  cent,  as  they  could  by  their 
own  debentures,  or  whether  they  bor- 
rowed at  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
as  they  might  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  and  the  local  legislature. 
They  would  show  an  actual  surplus  re- 
venue, and  offer  as  the  first  charge  on  it  to 
the  amount  of  40,0002.  a  year,  capable  and 
certain  to  obtain  a  large  increase;  and  if 
we  were  not  satisfied  with  that  security, 
not  for  granting  the  money,  but  for  lend- 
ing the  use  of  our  name,  they  would  be 
ready  that  the  waste  lands  of  the  colony 
should  be  given  as  a  farther  security  to 
any  amount  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  might  choose  to  demand. 
So  far  with  regard  to  Nova  Seo^.   TheB* 


as  to  New  Brunswick.  Here  the  surplus 
revenue  was  not  so  large.  The  line  was 
of  a  considerable  extent,  and  passed  for  the 
most  part  through  a  very  rich  country  with 
a  fine  climate,  though  somewhat  rigorous, 
and  it  was  well  timbered,  and  abounded  in 
mineral  wealth.  The  Legislature  was  able 
to  offer  us,  in  addition  to  their  surplus 
revenue,  any  amount  we  chose  of  their 
11,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  and  fertile 
lands  in  pledge  as  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  advances.  The  whole  of  this 
country  was  open  to  British  settlement  if 
this  line  of  communication  was  formed;  but 
the  whole  of  the  country  would  be  closed 
to  British  settlement  if  we  refused  to  open 
that  line  of  communication,  or  rather,  if 
we  refused  to  give  our  aid  and  our  guaran- 
tee to  the  province  to  enable  it  to  undertake 
a  work  which  was  not  more  important  to 
us  than  it  was  to  them.  Now,  he  felt  that 
to  grant  our  aid  was  a  wise,  a  sound,  and 
even  an  economical  course  in  the  end^ 
even  though,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would 
involve  an  outlay;  and  sure  he  was  that  it 
would  confer  immense  benefits  on  the  co- 
lony, and  bestow  incalculable  advantages 
on  this  country  itself,  and  confirm  its  terri- 
torial power  in  North  America,  Now^ 
there  were  various  ways  in  which  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  of  this  country  might  aid 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  project.  Ho 
might,  as  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia,  offer 
the  guarantee  of  the  Government  of  £ng* 
land  for  the  sum  to  be  raised  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  surplus  revenue  and  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  provinces;  or  he  might  adopt 
another  plan,  which  would  be  approved  bj 
all  the  other  colonies.  The  colonies  had 
offered  to  grant  ten  miles  of  land  on  either 
side  of  the  line  to  any  company  that  would 
make  it,  and  also  to  grant  the  oompanj 
the  amount,  between  the  several  provinoeSf 
of  60,0002.  a  year  for  a  term  of  years  to 
come,  to  cover  any  deficiency  which  might 
arise  between  the  earnings  of  the  line  and 
4  per  cent  interest  on  the  outlay  of  any 
capital  which  might  be  expended  in  the 
execution  of  the  project;  but  if  any  further 
security  was  wanted  by  any  company,  or 
by  the  Government  entering  into  the  gua- 
rantee to  meet  the  case,  of  the  proceeda 
falling  short  of  the  4  per  cent,  the  pro- 
vinces were  ready  to  pledge  their  unoccu- 
pied lands  to  the  required  extent.  With 
these  secuiities  from  the  colonieSi  if  the 
Government  would  give  its  guarantee,  he 
thought  capitalists  would  be  found  in  this 
country  perfectly  willing  to  undertake  the 
exeentioE  of  eitlier  line,  oir  any  fortiim  of 
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it,  if  that  course  were  preferred  bj  the 
Goyemment  here.  Another  course  that 
might  be  pursued,  which,  however,  he  was 
not  recommending,  but  which  ho  thought 
the  colonies  would  also  agree  to,  was  this; 
that  the  Government  should  themselves 
undertake  the  performance  of  the  whole 
enterprise,  taking  as  their  security  for  re- 
payment such  portions  of  the  waste  lands 
as  they  thought  necessary,  and  also,  of 
course,  taking  the  profits  of  the  under- 
taking, whatever  they  might  be,  in  re- 
payment. He  would  not  aay  that  he  re- 
commended either  of  these  courses;  but 
it  was  important  that  the  colonies  should 
know  without  delay  what  the  Government 
intended  to  do,  and  to  what  they  might 
have  to  look.  At  present  this  was  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Nova  Scotia.  With 
regard  to  its  line  an  Act  had  been  passed, 
and  it  was  actually  negotiating  for  the 
money,  for  executing  their  portion  at  the 
expense  of  the  province.  New  Brunswick 
was  guaranteeing  its  waste  lands,  and  a 
certain  sum  to  any  company  that  would 
undertake  to  execute  its  line.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Canada  had  actually  passed  a 
Bill,  incorporating  a  company,  which  com- 
pany was  vainly  seeking  now  to  raise  capital 
for  completing  the  work.  But  every  one 
of  these  separate  projects  might  separately 
be  accomplished,  or  the  whole  might  be 
accomplished  together,  if  the  Government 
of  this  country  would  step  forward  and  say 
it  would  lend  its  sanction  and  name.  He 
did  not  blame  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
for  being  cautious;  he  did  not  blame  him 
for  watching  narrowly  and  carefully  the 
expenditure  that  would  be  requisite  for 
carrying  on  these  projects;  but  he  believed 
that  in  cases  demanding  a  prompt  and  de- 
cisive course  of  action,  even  a  heavy  outlay 
miffht  prove  in  the  end  the  best  economy, 
and  lead  ultimately  to  the  most  beneficial 
results.  And  if  the  noble  Earl  would  only 
say  which  course  he  should  be  prepared  to 
take,  and  if  the  Government  would  give 
any  sanction  and  assistance  for  the  execu- 
tion of  what  these  colonies  could  not  ac- 
complish unassisted,  although  he  believed 
a  comparatively  small  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  or  its  liberal  guarantee  for 
the  capital  required,  on  account  of  which 
guarantee  they  would  never  be  called  upon 
to  pay  a  single  shilling,  such  an  amount  of 
assistance  from  the  Government,  he  firmly 
believed,  would  enable  this  great  work  to 
be  carried  to  a  successful  completion;  and 
equally  certain  he  was  that  unless  our  Go- 
retnmeBt  and  our  Parliament  did  interfere, 
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these  advantages  would  be  indefinitely 
postponed  —  the  communication  between 
two  most  important  points  would  be  per- 
manently cut  off — the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion would  continue  to  be  directed,  as  it 
was  now  directed,  from  this  country  and 
Ireland,  not  to  our  own  colonies,  but 
to  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
—  the  communication  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec  would  ultimately  be  through 
the  United  States,  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  them,  and  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  cut  off  in  the  case  of  hostilities; 
while  the  United  States  would  be  enabled 
to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  the  transit 
in  times  of  peace.  Now,  we  had  the  op- 
tion whether  we  should  give  to  the  United 
States  these  great  advantages,  and  at  the 
same  time  deprive  the  colonies  of  this 
country  of  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a 
useful  and  most  valuable  population  set- 
tling in  our  own  colonies,  and  by  their 
emigration  relieving  the  overburdened 
mother  country  of  its  surplus  labour;  or 
whether  we  would,  by  a  prompt  and  liberal 
course  of  action,  which  would  ultimately 
cost  us  nothing,  enable  our  dependencies  to 
complete  that  which  would  cement  a  closer 
union  between  our  North  American  posses- 
sions, and  teach  them  to  feel  that  they 
were  regarded  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  as  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  course  was  open, 
either  for  great  good,  or  for  great  evil, 
for  in  this  case  great  evil  might  result 
from  a  refusal  of  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion, both  in  specific  loss,  and  in  its  effects 
upon  the  minds  of  the  colonists.  He 
trusted  that  there  would  be  no  waste  or 
lavish  expenditure,  but  that  it  would  be 
seen  that  in  that  case  prompt  and  energetic 
action  was  the  one  best  suited  to  the  in- 
terests and  honour  of  this  country,  and 
also  to  the  honour,  though  that  was  an  in- 
ferior consideration,  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

Earl  GREY  did  not  think  it  desirable 
upon  that  occasion  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words.  He  only  wished  to  express  his 
sense  of  the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject which  had  been  brought  under  their 
Lordships'  consideration.  It  was  one  which 
had  occupied  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
which  still  occupied,  the  attention  of  the 
Government;  and  he  thought  the  object 
was  one  well  deserving  of  very  great  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  this  country,  if  means 
effecting  it  really  feasible  could  be  found. 
He  need  not  then  state  what  the  various 
difficulties  were  which  stood  in  the  way, 
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but  he  wisbed  to  confine  bimself  to  the  re- 
mark, that  the  question  was  still  under  tbe 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
ment.  There  was  at  present  in  this  coun- 
try a  gentleman  of  very  great  ability,  who 
occupied  a  high  situation  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  had  been 
deputed  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. He  (Earl  Grey)  had  had  much 
valuable  assistance  from  the  information 
which  that  gentleman  had  afforded,  and 
his  suggestions  were  still  before  the  Go- 
vernment, and  would  not  fail  to  receive  a 
very  early  answer.  In  the  meantime,  and 
before  the  question  was  decided,  he  (Earl 
Grey)  had  informed  his  noble  Fnend  that 
there  were  no  papers  which  he  could  with 
convenience  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House; 
but  there  were  papers  which  could  bo  sub- 
mitted to  their  Lordships  before  the  end 
of  the  Session.  He  could  not  help  adding 
that  he  thought  some  of  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  respecting  New 
Brunswick  were  unjust.  There  were  con- 
siderations which  accounted  for  the  com- 
paratively slow  progress  of  that  portion  of 
our  North  American  possessions.  He 
trusted  that  those  causes  were  in  course  of 
being  removed,  and  that,  availing  itself  of 
its  great  natural  advantages,  it  would  enter 
upon  a  career  of  improvement  which,  he 
fully  admitted,  it  ought  to  have  commenced 
before.  But  with  regard  to  Canada,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  especially  within 
the  last  half  of  that  period,  its  advance  in 
prosperity,  in  education,  and  improvements 
of  every  description,  had  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Much  of  that  prosperity  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  great  public  works  which 
were  undertaken  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Sydenham  to  the  Government  of 
Lord  Melbourne.  Those  works  had  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  Ca- 
nada, and  would  do  so  still  more  hereafter, 
because  it  was  only  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  and  more  especially 
since  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws, 
two  Sessions  ago,  that  those  advances  had 
principally  been  made.  The  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws  had  produced  a  revolution 
in  the  commerce  of  North  America  which 
he  believed  few  persons  were  yet  compe- 
tent to  understand;  and  he  looked  forward 
to  the  future  with  a  confident  hope  that 
commerce  would  be  developed  from  those 
colonies  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Lord  STANLEY  s^d,  that  as  the  noble 


Earl  had  alluded  to  the  repeal  of  the  navi* 
gation  laws,  as  having  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  Canada,  perhaps  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  lay  on  the  table  an 
account  of  the  number  of  British  and  fo- 
reign vessels  that  had  entered  the  port  of 
Quebec  for  the  two  years  preceding  and 
the  two  years  subsequent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws  ? 

Earl  GREY  replied,  that  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  objection  to  the  noble 
Lord's  request.  But  he  dissented  from 
the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  that  change 
was  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  fo- 
reign vessels  in  the  port  of  Quebec.  He 
thought  that  everybody  admitted  that  in 
regard  to  Canada  the  effect  of  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws  had  been  advan- 
tageous; and  he  must  also  observe  that 
two  years  would  not  be  by  any  means 
enough,  because  in  the  year  1847  the  na- 
vigation laws  had  been  suspended ;  and 
there  was  also  a  most  unusual  demand  for 
corn  in  that  year,  which  must  have  swelled 
the  number  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  port 
of  Quebec. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  February  14,  1851. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1*  Salmon  Brood 
(IreUnd);  Highways  (South  Wales);  Eoolesi* 
astical  Titles  Assumption ;  Prerogative  Gouri 
(Ireland). 

CEYLON. 

Mr.  FRENCH  begged  to  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
why  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glenny  to 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  dated  13th  of  June» 
had  not  been  printed  with  the  correspon- 
dence respecting  Ceylon,  lately  delivered 
to  Members;  whether  it  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Colonial  Office;  and  if 
he  had  any  objection  to  lay  it  or  its  con- 
tents on  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  H AWES  said,  he  was  afraid  that 
his  answer  would  be  hardly  intelligible  un- 
less he  went  into  some  explanation  with 
respect  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  During 
the  inquiry  of  the  Ceylon  Committee,  there 
was  a  confidential  letter  produced  and  read 
to  them  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  with 
which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Colombo.  It  was  doubted  whe- 
ther Sir  Emerson  Tennent  had  a  proper 
authority  to  make  use  of  that  letter.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
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make  use  of  it  "  in  Downing-street  "  (that 
was  the  phrase),  but  no  further  authority 
was  given.  Some  reproach  having  been 
east  upon  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  a  pub- 
lie  journal  or  periodical,  for  having  pro- 
duced and  read  the  letter  under  these  cir- 
eumstances,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  noble  Earl  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  vindicating 
his  use  of  that  letter;  and  this  letter  was 
accompanied  by  one  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Crlenny,  stating  that  he  thought  that  Sir 
JSmerson  Tennent  was  justified  in  having 
made  the  use  which  he  had  of  the  letter 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Colombo.  That  was 
the  correspondence  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend  referred,  and  that  correspondence 
Earl  Grey  declined  to  receive  and  publish 
on  this  ground,  that  until  the  Archdeacon 
of  Colombo,  the  party  really  interested, 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  making  his  own 
f j^planations,  it  would  not  be  just  and  right 
to  continue  a  controversy  about  a  private 
letter;  and  therefore,  when  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Glenny  was  sent  to  Earl  Grey,  his 
Lordship  directed  him  (Mr.  Hawes)  to  re- 
turn an  answer  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"  I  am  to  ao<^iiaint  you  in  reply  that  Earl  Grey 
cannot  consent  to  receive  a  statement  of  this 
kind,  as  to  what  passed  between  Mr.  Glenny  and 
the  Archdeacon  relative  to  a  private  letter  written 
by  the  latter,  when  the  Archdeacon  has  not  bad 
an  opportunity  of  being  previously  acquainted 
with  that  statement." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  letter  was 
Bot  in  the  possession  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  could  not  be  produced.  And  he 
thought  that  it  would  bo  very  unfair  to 
carry  on  a  controversy  about  the  produc- 
tion of  a  private  letter,  when  its  author 
bad  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
explanation  with  reference  to  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

LIMERICK  WORKHOUSE. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  whether  it  was  true,  as  stated 
in  the  local  journals,  that  the  number  of 
inmates  in  the  Limerick  workhouse  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  allowed  by  the  sealed 
order  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  by 
775;  and  if  so,  whether  the  Commissioners 
had  taken  any  steps  thereupon  ? 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  it 
was  quito  true  that  the  pressure  on  the 
I^imerick  workhouse  had  been  very  great 
for  some  time  past.  The  Commissioners 
b^d  not  failed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
bomrd  ofguArd'uLna  to  that  state  of  things, 
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in  order  to  induce  them,  as  far  as  was  in 
their  power,  to  meet  it.  He  found  that  on 
the  2ord  of  November  last  there  was  an 
excess  of  160  inmates  in  the  workhouse, 
and  that  that  excess  had  risen  by  the  28th 
of  December  to  610.  In  consequence  of 
the  additional  accommodation  that  waa 
then  provided  by  the  board  of  guardians 
on  the  4th  of  January,  the  excess  of  in- 
mates had  been  reduced  to  124.  It  waa 
quite  true,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud,  that  at  one  period,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  the  excess  of  the 
number  of  inmates  over  the  accommoda- 
tion was  775;  but  then  again,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fresh  accommodation  which 
was  provided,  it  appeared,  according  to 
the  last  report  which  had  reached  him, 
that  the  excess  of  the  inmatesi  as  com- 
pared with  the  accommodation,  had  been 
reduced  to  507.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  although  the  excess  in 
the  number  of  the  inmates  in  the  Limer- 
ick workhouse  was  very  large,  the  work- 
house accommodation  in  that  union  was 
enormous;  at  the  time  that  the  excess  was 
507,  the  number  of  inmates  was  upwards 
of  7,000.  He  believed  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  union  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory, and  according  to  the  last  reports, 
the  medical  officer  was  quite  satisBed  with 
the  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of 
the  inmates.  Fresh  accommodation  was 
being  provided,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
very  soon,  perhaps  even  at  the  present 
time,  there  would  be  an  excess  of  accom- 
modation as  compared  with  the  number  of 
people  in  the  workhouse.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  directed  their  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  state  of  this  union.  Mr. 
Lynch,  who  had  had  the  charge  of  this 
union,  and  also  of  several  other  unions,  had 
been  directed  to  confine  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  charge  of  the  Limerick 
union.  The  guardians  had  shown  every 
disposition  to  take  such  steps  as  were  in 
their  power  to  meet  the  pressure;  and  ho 
had  no  doubt  that  perhaps  by  this  time, 
and  at  all  events  very  soon,  there  would 
be  an  excess  of  accommodation  compared 
with  the  number  of  people. 

SUGAR  DUTIES— BELGIUM. 

Mr.  P.  MILES  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he 
had  given  him  notice.  Before  doing  so, 
it  was  necessary  he  should  state  the  fact 
that  a  cargo  of  sugar  was  imported  from 
the  Hav&nnah  into  Bristol,  in  %  Belgian 
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yetsel,  in  December  last,  on  which  the  re- 
gular duty  of  175.  per  cwt.  was  paid,  and 
there  was  no  objection  to  that.  Subse- 
quently a  charge  was  made  by  the  autho- 
rities in  London;  a  surcharge  of  20  per 
eent  was  claimed  under  an  Order  in  Council, 
which  issued  under  an  order  passed  in 
1826,  which  Act  was  repealed  by  the  late 
Navigation  Act;  but  though  the  Navigation 
Act  gave  the  power  to  the  Government  to 
issue  an  Order  in  Council  for  the  establish- 
ment of  reciprocal  duties  between  different 
Qovemments,  no  Order  in  Council  had  been 
issued.  He  first  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  intends  to  issue 
such  an  Order  in  Council,  and  whether 
there  is  any  other  nation  besides  Belgium 
with  respect  to  which  this  sort  of  thing 
oould  happen?  He  also  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  any  infor- 
mation bad  reached  the  Government  of  the 
reduction  of  duty  on  refined  sugar  in  Bel- 
gium, to  the  amount  of  3$,  6d,  a  cwt.? 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE:  By  the  terms  of 
an  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  30, 
1826,  all  goods  imported  into  the  united 
kingdom  in  Belgian  vessels  are  subject  to 
an  additional  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This 
additional  duty  is  only  levied  in  the  case  of 
Belgium.  It  originally  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands.  After  the  sepa- 
ration of  Holland  and  Belgium,  Holland 
concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  us  (in 
October,  1837),  and  an  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  in  December,  1837,  to  relieve 
Dutch  vessels  from  the  additional  duty. 
No  convention  having  been  entered  into 
with  Belgium,  the  extra  duty  still  remains 
in  force  against  her.  Negotiations  are 
now  in  progress  with  Belgium,  and  we 
have  offered  to  repeal  this  duty  if  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  can  be  made.  With 
respect  to  the  second  question.  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  have  received  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Brussels,  dated  Jan. 
27,  1851,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: — 

"  The  Government  has  decided  to  reduce  the 
drawback  allowed  on  the  export  of  refined  sugar 
fi*om  Cdf.  to  d9f.  l6o.  per  100  kilogrammes,  tba$ 
reducing  the  bounty  now  standing  at  about  3«.  id, 
by  about  1*.  id.  per  cwt." 

PAPAL  AGGRESSION —  ECCLESIASTICAL 
TITLES  —  ADJOURNED  DEBATE 
(FOURTU  NIGIIT). 

Order    read    for    resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  [ 7th  February],  Debate  r$sumed* 
Mr.  FAGAN  regretted  it  wm  not  hit 


fortune  to  have  addressed  the  House  earlier 
in  the  debate.     He  felt  he  laboured  under 
several    disadrantages     in     consequence. 
The  subject  was  exhausted,  and  the  House 
was  wearied  by  the  protracted  discussion, 
Had  he  had   the  good  fortune  to   speak 
before   the    division  of  last   evening,   he 
should  have  been  sustained  by  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  his   hon.  Friends 
near  him,  from  whom  on  that  occasion  he 
was  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  separate 
himself,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  in 
maintenance  of  the  political  principles  of 
his  whole  life,  and  in  resistance  to  a  scheme 
of  financial  policy  which  he  conscientioaslj 
believed  to  be  destructive  to  the  best  in- 
terests not  only  of  this  country  but  of  Ire* 
land.     But  though  he  may  not  be  so  spa» 
tained,  he  should  address  himself  to  the 
subject  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  consoled 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  succeed  in 
taking  the  sting  and  venom   out  of  thf 
measure,  rather  than  commit  it  to  a  new 
Parliament  summoned  in  the  state  of  reli» 
gious  excitement  in  that  country,  and  be* 
fore   the  new  Irish  franchises  came  into 
maturity.     And   though  his  constituentii 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  were 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  Govern^ 
ment,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  appr«* 
ciate  the  motives  which  influenced  binip 
and  admit  that,  under  the  present  ciroum« 
stances  of  this  country,  he  had  adopted 
the  best  and  most  prudent  course,     Jn 
addressing  himself  to   the  subject  under 
debate,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
Catholic  view  of  it  more  prominently  be* 
fore  the  House.     It  is  curious  on  a  quei^ 
tion  so  vitally,  and  according  to  the  Attor* 
ney  General  s  exposition  of   the  Bill,  s^ 
fearfully  affecting    the  Catholic  religion, 
to  observe  the  course  of  the  debate,  an4 
bear  in  mind  the  sentiments  expressed  bj 
the   Members   who  had  spoken.     Up  to 
Wednesday  but  three  Catholics  had  ad- 
dressed the  House.    The  question  was  ditr 
cussed  by  Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  by  Dissenters,  after  their  own 
fashion.     There  was  the  hon.  Member  fo^ 
Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  one  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.      He   with  great  power  and 
eloquence  attacked  the  Church  Establish** 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  mildly  hinted 
at  the  errors  of  the  religion  of  two  hun^ 
dred  millions  of  his  fellow-beings.     There 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Roebuck),  an  Episcopalian,  who  eloquently 
and  with  characteristic  vigour  opposed  tb« 
measure  of  the  Government,  and  yet  exprewk 
ed  kif  sarprise  how  any  pne  eould  be  % 
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Catholic,  or  bow  before  a  priest.  Then  there 
was  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley),  a  Low 
Churchman,  who  spoke  of  purifying  his 
own  Church,  while  he  was  denouncing  the 
sopposed  corruptions  of  the  Catholic;  and 
the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Page  Wood), 
who  maintained  his  High  Church  views, 
while  he  enlarged  on  doctrines  of  the  Ca- 
tholics which  had  no  existence.  Then 
some  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  Members, 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  fought  the  battle 
of  religious  liberty  for  their  Catholic  fellow- 
Bobjects  as  they  would  have  done  before 
emancipation;  but,  until  Wednesday,  the 
Catholics  themselves  were  scarcely  heard, 
or  at  least  the  Catholic  view  of  the  subject 
fairly  put  before  the  House.  This  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Mr.  P.  Howard)  had 
effected  with  great  success.  In  that  line 
of  argument  he  (Mr.  Fagan)  would  follow, 
and  endeavour  to  elucidate  some  points  not 
tooched  on  by  that  hon.  Member.  He 
claimed,  therefore,  as  a  Catholic,  and  the 
representative  of  a  large  Catholic  consti- 
tuency, the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
while  he  stated  the  reasons  why  he  re- 
sisted the  introduction  of  the  Bill  under 
discussion,  and  why  he  should  give  it  in  all 
its  future  stages  the  most  strenuous  oppo- 
sition. Not  having  read  one  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pamphlets  on  the  Papal 
question,  he  should  not  press  any  but  his 
own  views  on  the  House,  and  should  not 
weary  them  with  arguments  with  which  they 
were  made  familiar  by  these  publications. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  based 
his  measure,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  case 
of  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Fagan)  would  reverse 
that  arrangement,  and  commence  with 
England,  and  then  go  to  the  case  of  Ire- 
land; and  he  would,  as  the  topics  arose, 
comment  on  the  speeches  of  those  who 
preceded  him.  Notwithstanding  the  open- 
ing statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  his 
speech  on  Wednesday,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  language  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Sir  G.  Grey),  and  the  indignant 
denunciation  of  Papal  aggression  by  the 
Members  for  Oxford  and  Bath,  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  in  his  opinion,  still  was  this 
— Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  cause 
given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Government — for 
the  language  used  not  only  in  his  cele- 
brated letter,  but  also  in  the  three  speeches 
lately  delivered  to  that  House  by  the  head 
of  that  Government  ?  Was  there,  or  was 
there  not,  cause  given  for  that  retrogres- 
rion  by  that  great  party  who  hitherto  pro- 
feaaed  to  he  Advoc&teB  for  civil  and  religious 
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liberty,  which  it  was  admitted  by  the  noble 
Lord  had  taken  place?  Was  there  cause 
given  for  that  indignation  and  excitement 
amongst  a  large  portion  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, which  had  been  so  studiously  kept 
alive  for  the  last  three  months  ?  In  point 
of  fact,  was  there,  as  the  noble  Lord 
stated,  any  assumption  of  territorial 
sovereignty  —  any  infringement  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown — any  inter- 
ference with  the  privileges  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church — and,  above  all,  was  there 
given,  or  intended  to  be  given,  any  insult 
to  our  gracious  Queen?  If  there  had 
been,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  he,  for 
one,  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Government,  or  at  the  lan- 
guage used,  or  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  noble  Lord  and  this  great  Protes- 
tant country.  He  knew  well  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  Lord  and  of  the  majority  of 
that  House  concerning  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. They  believed  that  the  doctrines  of 
that  religion  tended  "  to  confine  the  intel- 
lect and  enslave  the  soul,'*  and  that  its 
ceremonies  were  but  the  "  mummeries  of 
superstition . "  He  did  not  wonder  at  these 
prejudices  being  entertained  by  even  edu- 
cated men.  For  the  last  three  hundred 
years  almost  every  work  in  modem  litera- 
ture which  issued  from  the  press  of  this 
country  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising 
youth,  and  used  in  the  universities,  the 
colleges,  the  boarding  schools— every  work 
on  history,  biography,  political  literature, 
and  belles  lettres  —  to  say  nothing  of 
polemics — teemed  with  the  most  false  and 
calumnious  imputations  against  the  prin- 
ciples— moral,  religious,  and  political— of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  could  not  won- 
der then  at  these  prejudices  existing  in 
the  minds  of  educated  men,  and  so  exist- 
ing, he  could  not  be  surprised  if  an  ag- 
gression on  this  country  had  really  been 
attempted  by  this  hateful  religion,  that 
every  effoii;  was  made  to  resist  it;  and  that 
having  a  blow  aimed  at  his  head,  the  noble 
Lord  should  retrograde,  in  order  to  put 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  self-defence. 
But  his  (Mr.  Fagan *s)  position  was,  that 
there  was  no  cause  given — no  assumption 
of  territorial  sovereignty — no  infringement 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown — no  in- 
terference with  the  Established  Church — 
and  no  insult  given  or  intended  to  be  given 
to  our  gracious  Sovereign.  If  it  be  true 
that  in  this  country  there  is  still  religious 
liberty — if  the  full  exercise  of  religious 
opinion  is  allowed — if  every  sect,  no  mat- 
ter how  numerically  small,   is   permitted 
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to  develop  fully  and  properly  wbateyer 
ecclesiastical  goTemment  it  seems  fitting 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  community, 
it  surely  will  not  be  contended  that  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  are  one-third  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  united  kingdom, 
are  not  to  maintain  and  practise  the  tenets 
of  their  religion?  On  the  assumption  that 
liberty  of  conscience  is  permitted  to  Ro- 
man Catholics,  his  whole  argument  will 
be  based.  But  before  he  entered  on  that, 
let  him  observe,  on  the  charge  of  pomp 
and  parade,  in  the  mode  with  which  the 
change  in  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  effected,  and 
the  language  in  which  the  documents  were 
couched.  If  there  were  the  appearance 
of  pomp  and  parade,  it  was  attributable  to 
the  publication  of  these  documents,  and 
not  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  or  to  any  Roman 
Catholic.  These  documents,  namely,  the 
apostolic  letter  and  the  pastoral  address, 
were  solely  addressed  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, to  be  read  at  their  altars,  and  not 
to  be  published  in  newspapers.  This  pub- 
lication was  designed  to  rouse  the  people 
of  this  country  against  the  Roman  Uatho- 
lics,  and  hence  the  parade  and  ostentation 
which  occurred.  Indeed,  so  determined 
was  the  public  press  there  should  be  osten- 
tation, that  in  a  case  where  a  copy  of  a 
pastoral  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  was  re- 
fused, the  reporter  attended  the  Catholic 
place  of  worship,  in  order,  nolens  volens, 
to  take  it  in  shorthand.  Cardinal  Wise- 
man is  not,  then,  fairly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  parade  and  ostentation.  Again, 
the  pomposity  of  the  documents  is  insisted 
on;  and  the  noble  Lord,  amidst  loud  cheers 
the  other  evening,  drew  a  contrast  between 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  proclamation,  stating 
that  "  he  governed,  and  would  continue  to 
govern,  Middlesex,  Hereford,  and  Essex," 
and  the  ordinary  proclamation  of  "Vic- 
toria, by  the  grace  of  Qod,  Queen."  But 
the  noble  Lord  suppressed  a  material  part 
of  the  pastoral  in  which  the  passage  oc- 
curs.    It  runs  thus : — 

**  So  that,  at  present,  and  till  such  time  ai  the 
Holy  See  shall  think  fit  otherwise  to  provide,  we 
govern,  and  shall  continue  to  govern,  the  coanties 
of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Essex,  ai  Ordinary 
thereof,  and  those  of  Surrey,  Ac,,  ai  Administra- 
tor, with  ordinary  jurisdiction." 

Now,  let  him  read  to  the  House  a  passage 
from  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  of  last  Wednesday,  and 
which  he  happened  to  know  came  from 
the,  highest  authority  on  these  points. 
The  writer  says,  speaking  of  the  word 


"  Ordinary,"  which  the  noble  Lord 
omitted — 

**  The  words  which  I  pat  in  capitals  his  Lord- 
ship carefully  suppressed.  I  presume  his  Lord- 
ship knew  that  <  Ordinary'  means  '  Bishop ; '  and 
I  therefore  put  it  to  any  one  of  common  ^imess, 
and  not  overheated  by  any  excitement,  whether 
to  say  that  one  '  governs  as  a  bishop '  is  an  asser- 
tion of  sovereignty,  and  entitles  the  ecdesiastie 
who  employs  the  term  to  the  elegant  appellation 
of  a  '  pseudo-king  ? '  I  believe  the  term  '  Ordi- 
nary' is  perfectly  English,  for  it  has  been  fre- 
quently used  by  Anglican  prelates  of  late :  but 
with  Catholics  the  term  is  peculiarly  apposite,  at 
it  expresses  a  bishop  who  is  not  a  vicar-apostolio." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  parade,  osten- 
tation, and  pretence  of  sovereignty,  he 
would  come  to  another  accusation  made  by 
the  noble  Lord,  namely,  that — 

*'  According  to  the  letter  of  the  docamenti,  and 
the  known  law  of  Rome,  a  pretension  is  asserted 
that  all  baptised  persons  should  tabmit  to  the 
foreign  dominion  of  Rome." 

Now,  in  reply,  he  would  say  that  neither 
in  the  documents  nor  in  the  law  of  Rome 
was  there  any  such  pretension.  He  had 
no  hesitation  to  state  what  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  in  that  respect. 
It  was  this:  the  Catholic  Church  holds 
there  is  but  one  baptism,  and  that  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  administered  by  even 
a  layman,  of  any  religion,  is  good  and 
valid.  The  Church  Established  maintains 
that  no  baptism  outside  its  fold  is  good. 
Now,  in  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  of  necessity  considers 
air  persons  baptised  as  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  faith  until  they  arrived  at  the  use 
of  reason,  and  when  they  were  supposed 
to  select  their  faith.  After  which,  of 
course,  the  Catholic  Church  had  no  claim 
whatever  on  them;  and,  he  must  say,  it 
was  a  far  more  liberal  and  generous  doc- 
trine than  that  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  held  that  there  was  no  regeneration 
without  baptism  in  their  own  Church.  But 
that  there  was  any  pretension  that  "  all 
baptised  persons  should  submit  to  the 
foreign  dominion  of  Rome  *'  was  altogether 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
this  point  may  be  illustrated  thus :  If  a 
person  of  British  parents  is  bom  in  a 
foreign  country,  that  person  is,  ipso  facto, 
a  British  subject;  but  he  is  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  England,  nor  docs  he  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  Sovereign  if,  from  his  birth, 
he  continues  in  that  foreign  country.  It 
is  only  when  he  returns  and  becomes  do* 
miciled  in  England  —  as  in  the  case  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  himself —that  be  camM . 
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tinddr  the  rtspontibilitiet  of  a  subjeot.  So 
it  is  as  regards  all  baptised  persons.  It  is 
only  when  they  actually  become  Catholics 
that  they  are  at  all  subject  to  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  Rome.  But,  in  truth,  whe- 
ther there  was  parade  or  ostentation  or 
not — whether  there  was  a  pretension  or 
not  that  all  baptised  persons  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  waa  beside 
the  question.  The  whole  matter  in  con- 
trotersy  turned  upon  two  other  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  religion;  and  if  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  tenets  are  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  on  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  then  there  is  an  end  of 
the  controversy — no  matter  whether  these 
tenets  are  founded  on  truth  or  not— for, 
in  that  House  composed  of  men  of  all 
i^ligious  opinions,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
iHid  taste  to  discuas  that  point.  Now  the 
flrst  of  these  two  tenets  is,  that  the  Pope, 
as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  See  of 
Borne  is,  by  Divine  institution,  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  such  has 
the  right  of  episcopal  institution  —  of 
eonferring  jurisdiction  -^  of  appointing 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  vacant  bishop- 
riet,  or  creating  new  sees,  whenever  they 
are  made  necessary  by  the  requirements 
of  religion  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe — 
whether  it  be  England,  Ireland,  France, 
Bnsaia,  Prussia,  or  America.  And  here 
he  would  remark  on  two  mistakes  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  on  this  subject  in  his 
opening  statement.  He  appeared  to  think, 
^t  there  was  something  like  a  usurpation 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  in  appointing 
Dr«  Cullen  to  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of 
Armagh,  and  in  passing  over  the  per- 
sons recommended,  or,  as  he  stated, 
**  elected''  by  the  parish  priests  of  that 
diocese.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  clergy 
have  simply  the  power  of  recommending 
three  persons  as  worthy — more  worthy — 
and  most  worthy;  and  in  practice,  the 
person  of  the  three,  who  is  in  addition, 
recommended  by  the  bishops  of  the  pro> 
vince,  is  instituted  into  the  diocese  by  the 
Holy  See.  This  practice  was  adopted  in 
1829.  In  sustentation  of  his  statement, 
he  would  read  the  concluding  passage  of 
the  rescript  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  on 
this  subject.     It  runs  thus  i"^ 


**  These  are  the  rules  prescribed  bj  the  Sacred 
Congregation  to  be  followed  in  recommending  to 
the  Apostolic  See  priests  to  be  elected  bishops. 
In  thus  decreeing  it  has  wished  to  make  known 
to  all,  that,  in  the  documents  relative  to  this  mat- 
ter which  are  forwarded  to  the  Holjr  See,  there 
gbMlI  be  nothing  contained  which  Intimates  eleo- 
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tion,  postaUtioQ,  nomination,  or  anything  beyond 
simple  recommendation." 

It  ordered  also  that  the  aforenamed  docu- 
ment must  be  drawn  up  in  a  form  of  peti- 
tion, that  it  may  appear  that  the  Holy  See 
is  under  no  obligation  of  electing  one  of 
the  recommended : — 

"  Finally,  the  Sacred  Oongregation  declared, 
that  the  fi^eedom  of  the  Holy  See,  in  selecting 
bishops,  mast  ever  remain  safe  and  inriolate ;  to 
that  the  recommendations  are  intended  to  give 
light  and  knowledge  to,  and  not  to  impoee  obli- 
gation on,  the  Sacred  Congregation." 

He  would  offer  no  opinion-- it  would  be 
unbecoming  of  him  to  do  so,  either  in  eod* 
demnation  or  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Holy  See  on  that  occasion.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  but  justice  to  say,  that 
the  eminent  divines  who  were  recom- 
mended by  the  parish  priests  and  bishopt« 
were  in  every  respect  unexceptionable^  It 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  show,  that  ad- 
cording  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith» 
the  power  of  institution  resides  with  the 
Pope.  This,  no  person  being  a  Catholic 
can  deny.  Again,  on  the  same  subject, 
the  noble  Lord  is  under  a  mistake,  when 
he  says,  that  in  no  other  country  in  £urope, 
would  the  Pope  dare  to  have  committed 
the  act  he  has  lately  done  in  that  country. 
Now,  the  noble  Lord  forgot  that  with  the 
countries  he  named,  there  exist  concordata 
— that  is,  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  giving  up,  for  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tional branch  of  the  Church  over  which  he 
presides,  a  portion  of  hia  rights  aa  its 
head.  For  instance,  in  the  despotic  em- 
pire of  Russia,  to  prevent  the  extirpation 
of  the  religion  altogether,  he  accepts  the 
recommendation  of  the  Emperor,  and  in 
practice,  without  acknowledging  his  right 
of  recommendation,  ho  acts  on  it.  With 
Prussia,  too,  there  is  a  concordat.  Every 
one  knows  how  necessary  that  was  for  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Prussia.  Every  one 
knows  how  the  late  King  of  Prussia  acted 
in  respect  of  the  established  religion  of  the 
State,  namely,  Lutheranism.  By  a  single 
decree  he  altered  the  religion  in  toto  of  the 
State — and  ordered  his  Lutheran  subjects 
to  change  their  opinions,  and  his  orders 
were  obeyed.  So  it  would  have  been  with 
the  Catholic  religion,  but  for  the  concordat. 
So,  likewise,  was  it  with  France.  The  Gal- 
lican  liberties  of  that  country  were  secured 
by  two  celebrated  concordats  :  one  entered 
into,  in  the  reign  Francis  the  First — the 
other  in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  And  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  in  these  coun- 
tries the  Catholic  Church  was  endowed. 
The  Arohbiabop  of  Colognci  for  instanoey 
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has  4,000{.  a  year.  But  the  noble  Lord 
repudiates  all  concordats;  and  he  (Mr. 
Fagan)  was  delighted  he  had  done  so.  He 
was  no  advocate  for  the  yeto,  and  he 
hoped  no  Minister  would  ever  succeed 
in  obtaining  it.  The  noble  Lord  did  what 
he  accused  the  Pope  of  doing  towards  the 
Protestants  of  England.  He  entirely 
ignored  his  Holiness.  He  acknowledged 
him  merely  as  the  "  Sovereign  of  the  Ro- 
man States.*'  He,  or  rather  the  law,  re- 
quires if  any  diplomatic  relations  be  es- 
tablished, that  a  layman  should  be  sent 
here  as  his  Holiness 's  representative,  to 
prevent  any  mistake  about  his  being  re- 
cognised in  his  spiritual  capacity.  What 
course,  then,  haa  the  Pope  open  to  him, 
if  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  E  jglish  Catholics,  that  the 
normal  systeiu  of  ecclesiastical  government 
should  be  established  amongst  them,  but 
to  act  without  reference  to  a  Government 
that  ignored  his  existence  as  spiritual  Pon- 
tiff ?  or  how  could  he  make  allusion  to  the 
Protestants  of  these  countries  with  whom 
he  had  nothing  to  say  ?  Whatever  could 
be  done  consistently  with  what  was  due 
to  his  own  dignity,  was  done.  The  law  of 
the  land  was  adhered  too,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  Dr.  Ullathorne  disregarded;  and 
the  attention  of  Lord  Minto  was  directed 
to  the  document.  Well  then,  to  pass  to 
the  subject,  the  Pope  as  spiritual  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  has,  however,  according 
to  its  tenets,  to  give  episcopal  jurisdiction 
and  institution  in  this  country;  but  it  is 
not  as  a  temporal  prince.  Outside  of  his 
own  dominions  he  has  no  temporal 
power.  Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  evidence  before 
a  Committee  of  that  House  in  1825,  in 
answer  to  the  following  question — "  Is  the 
claim  that  some  Popes  set  up  to  temporal 
authority  opposed  to  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion ?  "  answers — **  In  my  opinion  it  is 
opposed  to  both.''  Archbishop  Curtis 
also  says — '*  We  owe  him  no  other  but 
spiritual  authority,  exercised  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  Church."  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  two  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  all  Catholics.  There  was  no 
such  distinction  as  that  drawn  by  the 
Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  Anstey),  be- 
tween Catholics  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
Catholics  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Cntholic  faith  were  inflex- 
ible, and  held  by  all,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
their  religion  to  be  temporal  adherents  of 
the  Court  of  Rome.  They  believed  that 
Religion  would  have  been  on  the  whole 


benefited  if  the  Popes  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  temporal  power,  and  had  confined 
themselves  strictly  to  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  authority.  Whenever  they  made 
that  authority  or  influence  subservient  to 
temporal  aggrandisement,  or  used  it  for 
personal  or  family  purposes,  as  was  done 
by  Alexander  VI.,  then  religion  suffered. 
But  it  was  a  just  matter  of  pride  to  know 
that  out  of  the  260  Popes  who  filled  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  veriest  enemy  of 
Catholicity  could  not  point  to  more  than 
twenty,  or  at  most  thirty,  who  had  by  suoh 
practices  disgraced  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  IlL, 
though  their  names  are  in  this  country 
used  as  bugbears  to  keep  up  the  delusion 
against  the  Catholic  religion,  are  examples 
of  what  value  was  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Popes,  when  separated  from  teni» 
poral  ambition,  to  religion^  and  to  human 
liberty  and  progress.  It  was  the  spiritual 
power  exercised  by  these  eminent  men 
that  checked  despotism  in  those  days, 
that  stood  between  the  people  and  their 
oppressors — that  curbed  the  licentiousness 
of  the  nobles  and  barons,  put  an  end  to 
their  simoniacal  practices,  and  prevented 
their  converting  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
to  their  own  vile  purposes.  In  behalf  of 
liberty  and  order  —  when  there  existed 
neither  police,  nor  a  press,  nor  a  standing 
army — the  Catholic  clergy  were  foremost. 
But  though  he  repudiated  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Pope,  he  held,  with  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  that  he  should 
be  an  independent  Prince,  and  not  under 
the  control,  nor  subject  to  the  temporal 
authority  of  any  other  Power.  The  tenet 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  Pope  is 
its  spiritual  head  apart  and  distinct  from  his 
temporal  sovereignty,  is  that  on  which  is 
based  his  right  of  spiritual  influence  over 
Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  in  America;  where  he  has  erected 
bishoprics  and  established  a  hierarchy  pre- 
cisely as  he  has  done  in  England.  The 
exercise  of  this  tenet  is  admitted  by  the  law 
of  the  land;  it  is  recognised  by  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  day,  particularly  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government; 
and  it  is  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics without  any  the  slightest  infringement 
of  their  allegiance.  It  was  an  old  charge 
oft  repeated  in  former  days,  that  their 
allegiance  was  divided.  It  has  been  re- 
peated in  that  debate.  Now,  it  was  no 
more  a  divided  allegiance  than  was  that  of 
the  2y000  dergymea  of  the  EstaUiahed 
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Clmreh,  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  at  their  | 
head,  who  denied  the  Queen's  spiritual 
supremacy  in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine. 
The  Roman  Catholics  did  no  more.  The 
other  tenet  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  con- 
nexion with  the  question  hefore  the  House 
was,  that  the  episcopal  hierarchy  was  a 
divine  institution.  The  hierarchy  was  of 
two  kinds :  the  hierarchy  of  order,  con- 
sisting of  hishops,  priests,  and  ministers; 
and  the  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction,  of  which 
the  Pope,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was 
the  head,  then  the  patriarchs,  the  primates, 
metropolitans,  archhisliops,  and  hishops. 
Now,  the  normal  manner  in  which  this 
divine  institution  was  estahlished  is,  hy 
having  the  jurisdiction  reside  in  the  hishop 
of  the  see  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
of  which  he  held  the  territorial  title,  as  in 
the  case  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  it,  and  enjoyed  the  territorial 
title  of  that  see  ;  as  aJso  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter,  who  was  first  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  with- 
out any  imperial  authority.  Any  other 
mode  of  estahlishing  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  was  clearly  temporary  and  ahnor- 
mal.  It  was  so  with  the  vicars-apostolic 
system  in  England.  It  was  manifestly  in- 
consistent that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should 
he  also  Bishop  of  England,  governing  the 
Catholics  there  spiritually  hy  delegation ; 
and  nothing  hut  the  state  of  persecution 
in  which  the  Catholics  lived  for  the  last 
300  years  would  have  justified  its  continu- 
ance. That  was  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— "  If  it  is  a  tenet  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  that  a  regularly  constituted  hier- 
archy should  he  established,  why  have  the 
Catholics  of  England  remained  so  long  with- 
out it?"  He  answered,  persecution  caused  it. 
For  the  last  300  years  the  Catholics  of  that 
country  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  restora- 
tion of  their  hierarchy.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  they  petitioned  the  Pope  for  it. 
They  were  refused,  because  there  were 
then  strong  hopes  entertained  that  Eliza- 
beth, who  only  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic 
because  Catholic  doctrine  impugned  her 
legitimacy,  would  yet  come  back  into  the 
faith  she  had  abandoned.  That  hope  was 
Tain,  and  instead  of  even  toleration  there 
was  persecution  of  a  most  fearful  kind  ; 
and,  during  her  reign,  over  100  priests 
were  hanged  and  quartered,  because  they 
had  discharged  in  private  their  religious 
functions.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless — it  would  be 
dADgerouB-^to  restore  the  hierarchy.     So 
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it  was,  likewise,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  particularly  after  the  explosion  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  though  with  that 
plot  the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  it  was  equally  useless  to  estab- 
lish a  Catholic  hierarchy,  during  a  period 
when  the  Puritans  were  in  the  ascendant. 
In  Charles  the  Second's  time,  when  the 
prejudices  against  Catholics,  as  developed 
by  the  Titus  Oates  Conspiracy,  was  as 
strong  as  it  is  now  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Catholics  were  scarcely  permit- 
ted to  breathe.  The  moment  toleration 
was  allowed  them  in  James  the  Second's 
time,  the  Catholics  at  once  petitioned  for 
the  restoration  of  their  hierarchy ;  and,  at 
his  request,  they  stated  to  the  King  the 
reasons  why  they  sought  the  change ;  and 
they  described  dearly  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  regular  hierarchy  and  a  vicariate- 
apostolic.  So  desirous,  on  religious  grounds, 
were  the  Catholics  for  their  ecclesiasticid 
government  in  England,  that  their  petition 
would  have  been  then  granted,  but  for  the 
political  changes  which  shortly  afterwai*ds 
took  place.  In  the  following  reigns,  up  to 
George  the  Third,  the  very  evidence  of 
Roman  Catholics  was  ignored  by  the  law  ; 
and  they  could  only  practise  their  reli- 
gion in  secret,  and  the  clergy  chiefly 
discharged  their  functions  in  private  houses. 
During  that  long  period,  it  was  idle  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  any  thing 
like  a  regular  church  government.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  if  the  Catholics  so  ardently 
desired  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy, 
why  is  it,  when  toleration  was  first  allowed 
their  religion  in  George  the  Third's  reign, 
they  did  not  seek  for  it?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple: the  Catholics  were  then  extremely  few, 
and  scattered  thinly  over  the  country. 
They  were  generally  extremely  poor, 
moreover.  They  could  not  maintain,  by 
the  voluntary  system,  a  secular  clergy. 
Under  the  vicariate  or  missionary  system, 
the  regular  clergy  had  the  same  faculties 
as  the  secular  —  under  a  hierarchy  duly 
constituted  they  had  no  parochial  or  secu- 
lar faculties  except  by  permission  of  the 
diocesan.  The  regular  clergy  were  nume- 
rous, and  had  means  of  support  from  their 
convents  and  from  endowments,  indepen- 
dently of  their  flocks.  It  was,  therefore, 
wise,  while  the  Catholic  population  was 
small,  to  preserve  to  the  regular  clergy 
the  faculties  which,  in  a  hierarchy,  belong 
only  to  the  secular.  But  when,  by  means 
of  cheap  and  rapid  communication  with 
Irelandy  the  Catholics  in  England  swelled 
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to  a  million  —  when  it  was  found  there 
were  as  many   Catholics  in   London    as 
there  was  in  Rome  itself — when  Liverpool 
had  its  hundred  thousand,  and  Manchester 
its  fifty  thousand  Catholic  citizens — ^then 
the  time  arrived  when,  for  the  welfare  of 
religion,  a  large  supply  of  secular  clergy 
was  required.     But  under  the  vicars-apos- 
tolic, that  supply  could  not  be  had,  be- 
cause the  secondary  clergy  had  no  rights, 
had  no  protection.     The  priest  residing 
for  years  at  Birmingham  or  at  Manchester, 
for  instance,  may,  without  the  slightest 
cause  or  excuse,  be  deprived  of  his  facul- 
ties, or  removed  from  the  scene  of  his 
spiritual  labours,  where  he  was  beloved  and 
respected.     That  was  no  imaginary  case; 
it  had  actually  occurred.      Under  a  hier- 
archy,   when    canonical    iAtitution    was 
granted,   the    secular  clergy   were   fully 
protected,  and,  of  course,  being  so  fully 
protected,   men  in  abundance*  would  be 
ready  to  undertake  the  labours.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal,  that  if 
the  change  of  ecclesiastical  government 
which  had  lately  been  introduced,  stopped 
short  of  canonical  institution  for  the  sec- 
ondary clergy,   and  remained  as  it  was, 
giving  independent  rights  and  powers  to 
the  bishops,  freeing  them  from  the  control 
of  the  Pope,  and  yet  giving  the  secondary 
order  no  security  against  the  irresponsible 
exercise  of  their  (the  bishops')  authority, 
then  it  would  be  better  no  such  change 
had  taken  place.     But  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  fully  intended  to  carry 
out  to  its  full  development  the  restored 
hierarchy,  notwithstanding  the  threat  of 
the  noble  Lord  again  to  introduce  further 
repressive  legislation  against  religious  li- 
berty in  case  any  such  attempt  was  made; 
and,  in  justice  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he 
would  add,  that  no  man  was  more  anxious 
than  he  was  to   give  protection  to  the 
second  order,  for  ke  knew  without  it  reli- 
gion would  be  seriously  damaged.     Thus, 
then,  this  change,  which  for  centuries  was 
looked  for,  has  taken  place  at  the  time 
most  needed  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  an 
enormously    increasing    population.      All 
that  is  sought  for  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
is  the  free  exercise  of  a  tenet  of  their  re- 
ligion— a  tenet,  bo  it  remembered,  that 
was  permitted  to  be  exercised  in  the  most 
persecuting   periods   of   English   history. 
Episcopal  jurisdiction  was  allowed  —  the 
parcelling  out  by  the  Pope  of  the  country 
into   districts   was   permitted   ever    since 
James's  time.      Bishops  wholly  dependent 
on  the  Pope,  and  having  more  than  ordi- 
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nary  jurisdiction,  without  molestation,  ex- 
ercised those  powers.  All  that  is  now  done 
is,  that  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  the 
same  bishops  should  be  named  to  the  sees  or 
districts  they  have  so  long  governed — that 
they  should  have  nothing  but  canonical  au- 
thority, and  be  more  independent  of  the 
Pope;  and  because  of  this  most  necessary 
change  for  spiritual  purposes,  the  country 
has  been  convulse^  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  noble  Lord  justifies  the  attack  he 
makes  against  religious  liberty.  The  noble 
Lord,  in  last  Wednesday's  debate,  said— 

*'  that  if  the  spiritual  authority  claimed  had  been 
confined  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  comj^ain  of." 

On  that  statement  he  would  claim  from  the 
noble  Lord  an  abandonment  of  his  mea- 
sure. He  (Mr.  Fagan)  had  shown  that  it 
was  purely  for  spiritual  purposes  the 
change  was  effected.  Every  Catholic,  lay 
or  clerical,  says  the  same.  He  would  call 
upon  the  noble  Lord  to  act  up  to  the  state- 
ment he  made,  and  before  it  is  too  late,  to 
retrace  his  steps.  He  called  upon  him  to 
retract  the  offensive  observations  he  made 
in  his  too  celebrated  letter.  Was  the  noble 
Lord  justified  because  of  that  act  of  the 
Pope,  to  apply  the  word  "insolent"  to 
the  spiritual  head  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  human  race? — was  he  justified  by  this 
act  of  spiritual  authority  to  call  the  Pope's 
conduct  "insidious?"  He  (Mr.  Fagan) 
knew  well  to  what  the  noble  Lord  alluded. 
He  imagined  that  the  Pope  was  desirous  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  distractions 
in  the  Church  of  England,  in  order  to  gain 
over  more  converts  to  his  faith.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Fagan)  never  attached  much  conse- 
quence to  these  conversions.  He  thought 
that  the  mass  of  mankind,  without  inquiry, 
or  being  indifferent,  would  remain  in  the 
faith  they  were  bom  and  educated  in ;  and 
that  if  there  was  to  be  any  large  secession 
from  the  Established  Church,  it  would  be 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  Protestants  were  taught  to  judge 
for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion — 
they  denied  authoritative'  teaching — it  was 
therefore  natural  to  suppose,  if  they  left 
the  Episcopal  Church,  it  would  be  to  join 
those  who  held  that  bishops  and  clergy 
with  large  endowments  were  not  necessary, 
and  that  they  could  work  out  their  salva- 
tion without  the  aid  of  paid  pastors.  That 
was  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter; 
and  he  felt  convinced  that,  instead  of  act- 
ing an  insidious  part  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
teHering  with  the  Established  Church,  his 
Holiness  was  aotel^  qq^^y^^^  "^  ^^^^<^ 
Y 
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tho  i^iritiuJ  velfkre  of  kii  own  people.  I  be  permitted  to  exprea*  regret  at  tlia 
Wu,  ha  wontd  uk  >gun,  the  noble  intrtMiaetion  into  debate  of  the  moat  on- 
Lord  jnstified  br  thk  ipiritaftl  ut  of  the  founded  impntationa  on  tbe  Catholic  reli- 
Pope  in  telling  the  people  of  EngUnd,  the  {  ^on.  He  had  hoped  that  these  nnfonnded 
■tatementa  would  hare  been  confined  to 
coontij  meeting!.  He  had  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Uember  for  West  Snrre;  (Hr. 
Dnmunond)  would  have  been  contented 
with  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to  hie 
coDstitnents,  which  was  bat  one  mesa  of 


day  before  the  fith  of  Norember  hut,  when 
such  intnlting  scenes  were  seen  in  that 
metropolia,  and  as  if  to  excite  tbur  ran- 
oorous  animoflitj,  that  the  Pope  sought 
to  put  "kis  fetters"  on  themt  The  noDle 
Lord  IB  well  versed  in  historj.  If  he  has 
read   history  aorreotlj-,    and  without  pre-  '  miarepresentadon,  and  that  he  would  not 


jndioe,  he  must  admit  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  apiritnal  aathoritj  of  the  Pope,  ; 
or,  in  other  wtwds,  the  Catholie  religion,  ' 
was  not  emplo/M  to  put  fetters  on  the  Uber- 
ties  of  mankind.  On  the  contrarf ,  were  not 
tbe  clergy  of  that  religion,  in  almost  every 
inatanco,  with  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple? Did  they  not,  in  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  principally  belong  to  the 
people;  and,  deriving  their  power  and  in- 
fluence from  opinion,  did  they  not  stand 
by  and  sustain  the  maases  from  whom  that 
imacQce  proceeded?  Y^o  was  it  won 
Magna  Charta  for  that  country?— was  it 
not  princimlly  Archbishop  Langton  and  his 
clergy  ?  What  does  Ur.  Ifacai^y,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Govenmient,  in  his  Sit' 
tory.  say  of  the  influence  of  the  Cathijio 
region  on  civil  liber^.     He  says — 

"It  u  remarkable  that  the  two  gcotest  and 
most  lalutsiTsiHiul  revolotiona  whioh  have  taken 
^■ee  in  England,  that  rsToIntfoD  irhich,  in  the 
(UrtMntfa  eeotuiy,  put  an  end  to  the  tjnnaj  of 
nation  over  nation,  and  that  nTolation  which. 


have  reproduced  some  of  his  statementa 
in  that  Honse.  Tbe  boo.  Uember  was 
altogether  mistaken  respecting  the  canon 
law.  Any  existing  canon  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  mnnidpal  law  of  any  country 
was  not  binding  on  the  subjects  in  that 
conntry,  and  could  not  be  introduced  into 
it  anless  it  wil  a  canon  affecting  faith  aad 
doctrine;  and  aa  all  faith  and  doctrine 
were  based  on  divine  revelation,  such  esnon 
conld  not  have  any  but  a  spiritual  and 
salutary  effect.  True,  there  were  canong 
which  were  not  suited  to  the  present  times, 
and  were  framed  to  meet  tbe  exigencies  of 
religion  in  former  days,  and  to  put  down, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Albigensea,  doctrines 
of  the  most  oiiminal,  nnnatnral,  and  anti- 
social character.  But  these  canons  were 
obsolete  as  much  aa  any  forgotten  statute 
of  the  first  William  or  Edward,  notwith- 
standing the  aseertion  to  the  contrary  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Page 
Wood) ;  and  when  he  was  told  in  the  face  of 

the  House  of  Commons  by  the  noble  Lord 

later,  put  an  end  to  tha  propertf    (Lord  Ashley)  the  Member  for  Bath,  that 
-ire  lUentlj  and  imperceptibly    |t  Catholic  might,  with  spiritual  impunity, 

..J'ttT^-^TinXJ^I™'-  "■  ""!■  "."t""":",'  ^\'^- 

gmt  deUTferucsi  wti  religion,  and  it  may  be,    S"*"  ^*'  concerned,   he  rcpeUed  With  m- 
perbapi,  doubted  wliethar  a  porar  nlijlon  nuKht    dtgnation  tbe  statement,  and  he   referred 


of  man  in 

cAoted.  

to  seknowlodge  that  the  ohlsf  agent 


>t  bare  been 


Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  Whig  historian 
respecting  this  fetter-forging  religion.  Aa 
to  his  opinion  as  to  the  purity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  it  was  of  littJe  value,  and  was 
beaide  the  question.    Doea  the  noble  Lord, 


to  the  conduct  of  Catholics  when  ex- 
cluded from  civil  rights  by  reason  of 
their  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath; 
and  he  referred  to  the  conduct  of  Catholic 
States,  in  their  treaties  and  engagements 
with  this  country,  to  show  how  groundless 
,  was  so  painful  an  imputation.  All  he  de- 
he  would  again  ask.  know  who  first  pro- 1  mauded  was,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
mulgated  the  old  Whig  maxim  now  for-  should  be  judged  by  the  doctrines  they 
gotten  or  disowned — "  the  sover^gnty  of  really  held,  and  not  by  those  imputed  to 
thopeoplo?"  Why,  it  waa  that  maligned  i  them.  Let  hon.  Members  look  to  the 
society  tbe  Jesuits;  and  who  was  it  that  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Doyle  and  Arch- 
uphold  the  divine  right  of  Kbgs  as  op-  bishops  Murray  and  Curtia  in  1825,  and 
posed  to  that  maxim?  Why,  their  polemi-  judge  of  Catholic  doctrine  by  that  evi- 
cal  adversaries  of  the  Established  Church ;  deuce.  By  that  evidence,  be,  for  one,  was 
and  yet  the  noble  Lord  would  tell  tbe  willing  to  abide.  He  thought  ho  had  suf- 
people  of  England  that  tbe  Pope,  as  per-  fioienUy  estabUabed  tbe  fact,  that,  in  Eng- 
■omfymg  the  Catholic  religion,  songht  to  land,  nothing  but  spiritual  authority  over 
put  fetters  on  their  liberties  and  their  in-  the  Roman  Catholics  was  intended  by  the 
teUectB.  And  here  he  (Mr.  JFagan)  muit  i  Pope.  He  would  now  turn  to  Ireland,  and 
M-.  Fagim  * 
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would  ask,  why  does  the  noble  Lord  ex- 
tend his  measure  to  Ireland?    Because, 
forsooth,  of  the  appointment,  otit  of  the 
ordinary  rule,  of  Archbishop  CuUen,  and 
because  of  the  holding  of  a  national  synod 
in  that  country.     Now,  national  synods  or 
councils  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical government  of  the  Church;  and, 
without  an  infringement  of  religious  liberty, 
they  cannot  be   prevented.      The  noble 
Lord  imagines  he  knows  what  the  synod 
assembled  for,  though  the  decrees  of  that 
synod  are  unknown,  and  will  remain  un- 
known to  any  but  the  bishops  themselves 
until  sanctioned  by  the  Pope.  The  address 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred  was,  it 
was  true,  adopted  by  the  bishops  assem- 
bled at  Thurles ;  but,  as  it  had  not  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  decree  of  the  national  council. 
But  the  noble  Lord  justified  his  extension 
of  his  measure  to  Ireland  on  two  passages 
in  that  address  :  one,  consisting  of  four- 
teen lines,  having  reference  to  the  unfor- 
tunate relations  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant in  Ireland.     Now,  considering  what  a 
vital,  a  life-and-death,  question  that  was 
to  the  people — considering  the  position  the 
Catholic  bishops  held  in  respect  to  their 
impoverished  and  crushed  fiocks  —  consi- 
dering the  miseries  endured  the  last  four 
years,  he  did  not  think  it  surprising  that 
those  who  eminently  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  should,  in  a  solemn 
address,  five  them  earnest  and  truthful 
advice.   As  to  the  college  question,  though 
he  had  always  steadily  supported  those 
provincial  colleges,  as  demanded  by  the 
educational  wants  of  the  middle  class,  he 
still  maintained  that  the  bishops  had  a 
perfect  right  to  interfere.     Education  was 
a  part  of  religion.     At  least,  as  the  noble 
Lord  himself  had  maintained  last  Session, 
all  education  should  be  based  on  religion  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  became  a  duty  of  the 
bishops  to  interfere,  if  they  thought  faith 
and  morals  at  all  in  danger.     And  yet  this 
was  the  ground  alleged  by  the  noble  Lord 
for  the  intrusion  of  his  measure  into  Ire- 
land.    What  was  that  measure,   as   ex- 
pounded by  the  Attorney  General  ?    Why, 
it  not  only  extended  the  existing  law  as 
respects  episcopal  titles,  to  those  holding 
sees  in  wnich  there  were  no  Protestant 
bishops,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  simply 
legislation     against     the    Archbishop    of 
Tuam,  who  alone,  of  the  Catholic   hier- 
archy, assumed  the  title,  but  also  went  to 
paralyse  the  episcopacy,  to  use  the  Attor- 
ney Qeneral's  own  phraseology-^it  went  to 


prevent  synodical  action  in  the  Church — it 
rendered  void  and  illegal  every  act  done  by 
a  bishop  assuming  territorial  title.  Now, 
there  is,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  a  re- 
gular hierarchy  in  Ireland  :  that  hierarchy 
cannot  exist  without  bishops  having  terri- 
torial titles  of  the  sees  over  which  they  have 
jurisdiction.  They  cannot  appoint  a  parish 
priest,  or  give  faculties,  but  in  the  capacity 
of  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  having  juris- 
diction therein.  Hence,  if  the  Bill  of  the 
Government  pass  into  law,  all  marri- 
ages by  the  Catholic  clergy  will  be  ille- 
gal, and  the  clergy  not  being  legally  or- 
dained, having  received  ordination  from  a 
bishop  assuming  a  territorial  title,  will  be 
eligible  to  be  returned  to  Parliament,  and 
at  the  next  general  election,  the  question 
would  in  that  form  be  put  to  the  test. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  in  Wednesday's 
debate 


"  That  if  in  the  discussion  of  this  Bill,  it  can 
be  shown  in  any  way  that  religious  liberty  is  in- 
fringed on,  he  (Lord  John  Russell)  would  be  ready 
to  discuss  the  point,  and  remove  any  words  with 
which  the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religioa 
was  interfered  with." 

Now,  he  (Mr.  Fagan)  had  shown  how  it 
would  be  interfered  with,  by  paralysing 
the  episcopacy  in  the  manner  contemplated. 
But,  it  might  be  said,  let  the  bishops  in 
Ireland  become  vicars-apostolic,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  such  diflSculty— no  such 
paralysis.  Does  the  noble  Lord  imagine, 
that  after  having  resisted  the  persecutions 
of  Henry,  and  Elizabeth,  and  Anne,  and 
maintained  unbroken  their  hierarchy,  the 
Catholics  will  now  quietly  submit  to  such  a 
change?  He  would  tell  him  they  never 
would.  The  clergy  in  Ireland  obeyed 
faithfully  the  law,  when  it  gave  "  to  Cae- 
sar, the  things  that  are  CsBsar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  were  God's." 
But  when  the  law  of  God  came  into  collision 
with  the  law  of  man,  as  Dr.  Ullathome 
had  told  the  noble  Lord,  the  fiist  must  be 
obeyed  in  preference  to  the  last.  He  (Mr. 
Fagan)  warned  the  noble  Lord  of  the  con- 
sequence. He  was  about  to  light  up  a 
flame  which  could  not  be  easily  extin- 
guished. The  noble  Lord  was  once  for 
reducing  the  Church  Establishment,  and 
appropnating  a  portion  of  its  revenues  to 
national  purposes.  Now  he  was,  it  seems, 
in  love  with  that  establishment,  and  would 
not  touch  a  shilling  of  its  half  million  of 
revenue.  Let  him  tell  the  noble  Lord  that 
he  was  about  to  rouse  up  a  frightful  agita- 
tion agamftl  l\ia\  e^\;^\v!9ca&SQX«  Tcv^^Xtv^ 
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people  will  nerer  submit  to  have  their 
''national  religion,"  as  it  was  called  bj 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  paralysed  in  its  spiritual  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  Protestant 
Church  to  enjoj  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
In  1836,  400,000  armed  men  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  crushing  .the  tithe  system. 
It  still  exists  in  the  form  of  rentcharge; 
but  with  the  excitement  which  the  noble 
Lord  is  about  to  produce,  with  clergy  and 
laity  united,  it  will  not  long  stand  another 
attack.  He  warned  the  noble  Lord  to  re- 
trace his  steps  in  time.  Inside  and  outside 
that  House  there  was  danger  a-head.  He 
(Mr.  Fagan)  had  always  given  him,  when 
he  consistently  could,  independent  support; 
he  had  voted  at  his  side^  last  night,  and 
thereby  ran  the  risk  of  having  his  vote 
misapprehended,  and  his  popularity  endan- 
gered. He  would,  however,  tell  him  that  if 
he  persisted  in  the  measure  he  now  sought 
to  introduce,  he  would,  whenever  he  could 
conscientiously  do  so— for  he  never  would 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it — assist 
to  overthrow  a  Government  that  was  re- 
creant to  its  past  professions,  and  had  for- 
gotten or  thrown  over  the  glorious  princi- 
ple of  religious  liberty. 

Mb.  F.  peel,  said,  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  sentiment  which  had  been 
more  than  once  expressed  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  in  which  they  had  been  now 
engaged  for  three  days,  that  the  debate 
was  somewhat  premature,  somewhat  vague 
and  discursive  in  the  range  of  its  topics, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  carried  on  with 
greater  advantage  if  they  had  first  waited 
till  they  had  been  able  to  ascertain  in  all 
its  bearings  and  in  all  its  details  the  mea- 
sure propounded  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
which  he  had  moved  for  leave  to  introduce. 
And  in  the  observations  which  he  would 
venture,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
to  make,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  anti- 
cipate the  line  of  conduct  which  he  would 
take  with  inspect  to  this  Bill  in  the  further 
stages  of  its  progress  through  the  House, 
ignorant,  as  he  was,  of  the  particular  na- 
ture of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
operative.  But  there  were  some  points  con- 
nected with  that  subject  which  were,  he 
thought,  independent  of  the  particular 
manner  in  which  the  Bill  might  be  framed, 
and  to  which  he  was  desirous  of  confining 
his  observations  as  well  as  he  could.  Now, 
the  Bill  had  had,  as  the  noble  Lord  anti- 
cipated,  the  ill  luck  of  satisfying  neither 
side  of  the  House;  at  least  as  far  aa  the 
Jfr.  Fagan 


lower  portion  of  the  House  was  concerned. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Government) 
side  of  the  House  considered  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  went  beyond  the  necessity 
and  emergency  of  the  occasion.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House  con- 
sidered  that  they  did  not  come  up  to  the 
emergency.  Now,  he  had  no  intention  to 
make  any  observations  in  reference  to  the 
course  taken  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House;  but  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  of  the  House  had  in  the 
course  of  their  speeches  contrasted  the 
measure  of  the  noble  Lord  with  the  speech 
with  which  he  had  prefaced  the  introduc- 
tion and  explanation  of  that  measure,  and 
also  with  the  indignant  spirit  which  had 
obviously  dictated  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  They  thanked 
him  for  his  speech,  they  thanked  him  for 
his  letter;  but  his  Bill,  if  they  accepted  it 
at  all,  they  accepted  only  as  an  instalment 
of  what  was  due  to  them.  Now,  he  was 
not  surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  at  the  numerous  meetings  throughout 
the  country  argued  this  question  with  so 
much  warmth  and  with  so  much  sincerity 
during  the  recess  as  an  attack  on  our  liber- 
ties, as  an  assault  on  the  supremacy  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  as  an  insult  to 
the  Church  of  England  and  to  her  bishops, 
should  feel  some  Httle  disappointment  that 
a  question  which  they  had  argued  on  so 
extended  a  basis  should  be  reduced  into 
the  narrow  dimensions  of  a  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  and  enlarging  the 
provisions  of  a  section  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1829.  But 
he  protested  against  this  question  being 
argued  in  that  House  as  if  it  had  been 
prejudged  by  the  sense  of  the  country, 
however  united  the  voice  of  the  country 
might  have  been.  He  thought  their  func- 
tions there  were  something  more  than 
simply  to  endorse  the  opinions  pronounced 
by  the  country.  They  were  bound,  as  they 
were  able,  to  discuss  that  question  for 
themselves;  and  the  question  which  they 
had,  as  he  conceived,  to  consider,  was 
whether  the  provocation  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Court  of  Rome — ^and  he  would 
not  deny  there  had  been  provocation — 
nay,  more,  he  condemned  as  much  as  any 
man  could  do  the  un-Christian  and  un- 
charitable spirit,  the  arrogant  and  haughty 
tone  which  pervaded  every  line  of  the  pas- 
toral letter  and  of  the  letters  apostolical — 
but  the  question  was,  as  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be,  whether  that  provocation  did 
justify  the  interposition  of  any  legislative 
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enactment ;   and  if  it  did,   whether  any 
measure  could  be  framed  of  a  more  bind- 
ing and  stringent  character  than  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  announced  his  intention 
of  introducing,  without  infringing  on  that 
which  they  all  professed  themselves,  as  he 
believed,  sincerely  desirous  to  maintain  in- 
violate— the  sanctity  of  religious  liberty. 
He  should  indeed  be  extremely  sorry  to 
underrate  the  importance  or  misapprehend 
the  significancy  of  those  meetings  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  country,  but  to  his 
mind  the  real  value  they  possessed  was  not 
in  the  House  taking  them  as  a  measure 
of  the  severity  of  their  legislation,  but  in 
the  circumstance  that  they  had  seen  a  great 
and  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
meeting  together  and  placing  on  record 
the  expression  of  their  firm  and  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  as  by 
law  established.     And  it  was  not  merely 
that  circumstance,  but  they  had  also  seen 
Protestant  Dissenters  as  well  as  Protestants 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  believed, 
under  the  influence  of  feelings   to  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  ad- 
verted when  he  said  that  they  saw  in  the 
proceedings  taken  by  the  Court  of  Rome 
an  indication  of  an  opinion   there  enter- 
tained, that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  about  to  make  great  and  rapid  strides 
in  this  country — they  had  seen  them,  he 
thought,  meeting  together  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  feelings,  for  the  purpose, 
in  a  time  of  doubt  and  of  perplexity,  of  re- 
assuring one  another,  by  entering  into  a 
joint  resolution  to  stand  by  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  which  he  thought 
they  now  could  certify  the  people  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  truth,  the  cause  of  a 
pure  religion,  and  of  an  uncorrupted  faith 
mdissolubly  bound  up  together  with  and 
connected.     Now,   as  to  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord,  whatever  might  be  its  merits, 
he  thought  it  could  not  claim  the  merit  of 
being  a  permanent  and  comprehensive  set- 
tlement of  the  question.     It  certainly  had 
not  that  merit,  and  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
lay  claim  to  it.      The  Attorney  General 
had  told  them  his  only  object  was  to  afford 
a  remedy  for  a  specific  offence  or  evil  of 
which  he  complained,  and  he  said  also  that 
he  thought  in  taking  that  course  he  was 
acting  on  a  wise  and  sound  maxim  of  poli- 
tics.    That   might    be    a  very  wise  and 
sound  maxim;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  disputed  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country, 
in  its  relations  to  the  Government  and  to 


the  people,  should  be  placed  on  such  a 
footing  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  have 
any  recurrence  of  the  agitation  and  tumult 
through   which    the    country   had    lately 
passed.    But  those  who  recommended  that 
arrangement  had  generally  in  contempla- 
tion some  such  scheme  as  that  which  had 
been  discussed  from  the  time  of  the  Union 
to  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1829. 
He  had  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Grattan)  allude  to  the  Bill  of  1813, 
and  say  that  if  that  measure  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  it  would 
have  avoided  many  of  the  heartburnings 
we  had  lately  experienced.     The  question 
was  considered  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Bill  of  1829.     At  that  time 
they  were  about  to  deprive  the  Church  of 
England  of  those  securities — if  they  were 
securities — which  she  had  till  then  enjoyed, 
in  the  closing  of  every  avenue  to  office  and 
franchise  against  the  Roman  Catholic;  and 
they  had  then  to  consider  if  they  would  sub- 
stitute any  other  securities  in  place  of  those 
which  they  were  about  to  abrogate.    Well, 
he  thought  they  then  took  a  wise  and  sound 
course;  they  were  aware  that  a  communica- 
tion had  always  been  carried  on  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  which  was,  indeed,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  community  which  existed 
between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country.     They  determined 
to  leave  that  communication  entirely  free 
and  uncontrolled,  and  trusted  to  the  loyalty 
and  good  faith  of  the  Catholics  that  it 
would  not  be  made  an  instrument  of  poli- 
tical intrigue,  nor  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  and   domestic  temporal 
concerns  of  the  country.     And  they  had 
dealt  in  the  same  way  with  the  hierarchy 
of  that   Church.     Government    said,   we 
have  no  desire  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
nomination  or  selection  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.     They  trusted  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  Pope,  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  persons  who 
had  rendered  themselves  by  turbulent  and 
disloyal  conduct  distasteful  to  the  people  of 
this  country;   and  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  had  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  in- 
convenience and  embarrassment  which  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  any  different 
course;  and  he  had  heard  with  satisfaction 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  in  either  of  these  respects  with 
the   internal  organisation   of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.     Now,  with  respect  to 
the  measure  before  them,  there  wei*e  two 
points  on  which  he  felt  very  strongly,  and 
by  which  he  would  be  in  a  very  great  mea* 
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snre  actuated  in  the  course  he  would  adopt. 
The  points  in  question  were  the  position 
of  the  Roman  Catholic   in  this  country, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    With  respect  to  the  former  point, 
reference  might  he  made  to  the  ahstract 
question  of  law;  hut  we  had  seen  that  not 
much  value   was  to  he  attached  to  this 
consideration,  for  the  Government  had  de- 
clined to  prosecute  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, not  hecause  there  was  anything 
ambiguous,  faltering,  or  hesitating  in  the 
language  of  the  Act,  hut  because  it  had 
become  obsolete,  no  recent  precedents  of 
prosecution  having  occurred  under  its  pro- 
yisions.     But,  setting  aside  the  abstract 
question  of  law,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
as  the  matter  now  stood,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  Roman   Catholics  might,   with 
penect  impunity,  recognise  in  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  the  Pope  might  exercise  in 
this  country  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  concerned.      There  were  persons,  he 
knew,  who  thought  tho  adoption  of  an 
opinion  of  this  kind  hardly  consistent  with 
the  oath  of  supremacy  taken  by  Protes- 
tant Members  at  the  table  of  that  House. 
For  his  part,  he  was  able  to  take  that  oath 
with  a  very  clear  conscience,   and   yet 
maintain  this  opinion.     He  would  not  take 
refuge  in  the  construction  which  some  put 
on  tho  form   of  words  contained  in  the 
oath,  namely,  that  it  amounted  only  to  a 
declaration  that  the  Pope  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion   which    could    be   legally   enforced. 
What  he  conceived  the  words  called  upon 
ihem  in  their  consciences  to  affirm  was, 
that  the  spiritual  headship  over  the  Church 
claimed  by   the   Court  of  Rome,   was  a 
claim  unsound  in  sense  and  scripture.      It 
happened,  however,  that  a  great  body  of 
our  fellow-subjects  held  a  difierent  opinion. 
For  a  long  time  we  persecuted  them  for 
holding  that  opinion.      But  times   were 
changed,  and  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects;  but  that  circumstance  would  not 
prevent  him  from  maintaining,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope 
had  no  authority,  and  ought  to  have  none, 
within  this  realm.     Wit]^  respect  to  the 
second  point,  namely,  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  essentially  an  episcopal  church.     It 
was  placed  entirely  under  the  government 
of  men  who  claimed  a  divine  mission  for 
their  authority.     These  men  composed  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  if 
jrou  prevented  that   church  from  having 
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the  grade  of  bishops,  the  gradation  of  the 
hierarchy  would  be  incomplete,  and  un- 
questionably the  liberty  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  would  be  encroached  on. 
It  was  argued  that  the  vicars-apostolic 
who  had  governed  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country  for  the  last  200 
years  were  bishops,  and  capable  of  dis- 
chargmg  any  of  the  spiritual  functions  ap- 
pertaining to  the  office  of  a  bishop.  But 
were  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
nothing  more  iban  mere  depositaries  of  a 
preternatural  power  over  the  administra- 
tion of  sacraments,  or  in  the  discharge  of 
other  spiritual  functions  ?  Did  they  not 
believe  that  they  had  also,  by  divine  insti- 
tution, a  power  of  governing  the  society 
over  which  they  presided — a  power,  in 
short,  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  some  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  Every  religious  society 
must  have  some  power  to  administer  itf 
ecclesiastical  concerns,  and  we  knew  that 
for  the  last  100  years  the  ecclesiastical 
concerns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
this  country  had  been  administered  by 
vicars-apostolic  under  the  constitution  con- 
tained in  the  brief  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
So  that  all  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  recently  was  the  substitution  of  the 
code  of  the  Church,  the  canon  law,  for  the 
temporary  and  provisional  constitution 
under  which  its  affairs  had  hitherto  been 
administered.  If  the  government  by  bi- 
shops in  ordinary  was  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  canon  law,  he  could 
see  no  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the  Pope 
constituting  the  diocesan  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  administering  that 
law.  "  But,  '  said  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  ''  when  we  exa- 
mine the  Act  by  which  the  dioceses  are 
formed,  and  episcopal  government  consti- 
tuted, then  we  find  how  utterly  inconsis- 
tent it  is  with  the  liberties  of  the  country 
and  the  rights  of  the  Crown."  For  what 
has  the  Pope  done  ?  He,  a  foreign  Power, 
has  assumed  the  privilege  of  raising  oer 
tain  towns  in  this  country  to  the  rank  of 
cities,  of  erecting  those  cities  into  sees  or 
seats  of  episcopal  authority,  filling  those 
sees  with  bishops  nominated  by  himself, 
authorising  them  to  assume  titles  derived 
from  the  designation  of  the  places  where 
their  churches  are  set  up,  ana  assigning  to 
them  districts  or  dioceses  over  which  they 
were  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  noble  Lord  further  said,  that  the  as- 
sumption of  the  titles  thus  given — ^titles 
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conferring  rank,  dignity,  and  precedence — 
was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Sove- 
reign, who  was  invested  hj  the  constitution 
of  the  country  with  the  sole  prerogative 
of  conferring  titles  of  honour  and  dignity. 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  did  not  confine 
his  objection  to  the  mere  assumption  of 
ecclesiastical  titles;  he  also  complained  of 
the  country  being  parcelled  out  into  dio- 
ceses. Upon  this  point  the  noble  Lord 
said  that  the  public  law  of  Europe  was  on 
his  side,  and  that  it  prohibited  the  Pope 
from  creating  dioceses  in  a  country  without 
the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  of  that  coun- 
try. But  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  not  satisfied 
upon  this  point,  namely,  whether  the  pub- 
lic law  referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  grown  up  to  determine  the  interna* 
tional  relations  between  the  Court  of  Rome 
and  those  Roman  Catholic  countries  only 
where  the  religion  of  Rome  was  establish- 
ed absolutely,  and  where  the  rights  of 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  respectively,  were  guaranteed  by  law. 
It  was  obvious  that  in  that  case  a  foreign 
Power  could  not  dispense  with  the  law  of 
a  country  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  of  that  country.  But 
see  the  evil  of  legislating  on  this  subject. 
Go  a  little  way  and  your  Act  is  impotent; 
make  it  more  than  a  dead  letter,  and  you 
go  too  far.  The  Attorney  General  told 
the  House  he  had  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  direct  consequence  of  his 
Bill  would  be  to  prevent  synodical  action. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  he 
made  that  statement  on  the  authority  of 
an  allegation  in  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
Appeal ;  but,  if  that  were  the  only  au- 
thority he  had  for  making  the  statement, 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  resources 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  be  so 
easily  exhausted,  and  whether  they  would 
not  find  some  means  of  evading  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill.  It  was  stated  that  some 
evil  had  already  been  experienced  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  similar  evil  might  be  expected 
to  result  in  this  country  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  being  subjected  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  canon  law ;  and  the  noble 
Member  for  Bath  dwelt  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  constitution  of  the  diocesan 
form  of  government  in  this  country  was  the 
introduction  of  the  code  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church — the  canon  law;  and  with 
great  research  he  brought  to  light  a  num- 
ber of  passaees  from  that  code — a  code,  be 
it  recollected,  which  Lord  Stowell,  sitting 
as  an  ecclesiastical  judge  in  the  Oonustory 


Court  of  London,  eulogised  as  a  system 
deeply  founded  in  the  wisdom  of  man — ^the 
noble  Member  for  Both  cited  several  pas- 
sages from  the  canon  law  certainly  of  a 
very  uncharitable  and  reprehensible  charac- 
ter, chiefiy  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
the  tenor  of  that  law  was  opposed  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  common  law.    But 
the  real  question  was,  what  was  the  sanc- 
tion for  the  canon  law  in  this  country? 
Was  submission  to  the  provisions  of  the 
canon  law  merely  voluntary?     There  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  canon  law 
and  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  this  country. 
We  had  incorporated  the  ecclesiastical  law 
into  our  law,  and  the  civil  power  gave 
effect  and  sanction  to  the  decisions  of  its 
tribunals.     The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  in  introducing  the  canon  law  into 
this  country  with  the  course  taken  by  onr 
consuls  in  the  Levant  and  other  Maiiom- 
medan  countries,  where  they  administered 
foreign  law  differing  from  the  municipal 
law  of  those  districts.     And  he  showed 
that  treaty  stipulations  were  the  conditions 
under  which  the  consuls  administered  that 
foreign  law  in  the  Levant.     In  our  case 
the  Pope  had  not  received  the  consent  of 
the  Crown  by  diplomatic  arrangement,  or 
in  any  other  way,  to  the  introduction  of  the 
code  of  the  Church;  whereas  the  consular 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  consent 
of  the  Powers  in  whose  territory  the  consuls 
were  stationed.     But  he  (Mr.  Peel)  could 
show  to  the  House  there  was  no  analogy 
between  the  two  cases.     The  reason  why 
consular  jurisdiction  in  the  Levant  was 
exercised  under  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty, 
was  because  the  decisison  of  the  consular 
tribunal  might  be  enforced,  if  necessary, 
by  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  of  the  conn- 
try.     [The  hon.  Member  read  an  extract 
from  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark in  support  of  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion.]   He  greatly  doubted  the  policy  of 
protecting  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  from 
the  provisions  of  a  code  to  which  they  paid 
only  a  voluntary  submission.     Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  inconvenience  expe- 
rienced  from   synodical  action.     We  had 
seen  bishops  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Church  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of 
exerting  their  power  to  the  utmost  to  frus- 
trate that  beneficent  Act  of  the  Legislature 
which  opened  to  the  middle  classes  of  that 
country  an  opportunity  which,  he  trusted, 
they  would  not  be  deterred  from  availing 
themselves  of,  of  giving  to  their  children 
the  advantage  of  a  sound  edufiatiAti  vs. 
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every  branch  of  literature  and  science,  with- 
out exposing  them  to  the  slightest  taint  as 
regarded  their  tenets,  morality,  or  their 
religious  doctrines.  He  condemned  that 
improper  interference,  seeing  that  we  had 
recognised,  at  last,  education  as  a  great 
moral  agent — as  a  great  security  for  the 
stability  and  permanence  of  our  institutions. 
But,  if  we  wished  to  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion and  administration  of  the  canon  law — 
if  we  thought  we  could,  by  the  Bill  about 
to  be  introduced,  prevent  synodical  action, 
he  greatly  feared  we  had  miscalculated  our 
resources — ^he  greatly  doubted  whether  we 
should  not  be  found  destitute  of  the  ability 
to  carry  out  what  we  were  desirous  to 
effect — and  that,  finally,  we  should  regret 
having  furnished  another  illustration  proving 
how  utterly  powerless  the  heavy  arm  of 
temporal  power  was  in  dealing  with  the  vo- 
luntary submission  of  the  mind — ^in  dealing 
with  those  questions — imaginary  sentiments 
as  they  were  called  by  some  hon.  Member — 
which  resided  within  the  precincts  of  the 
conscience.  One  word  on  the  theological 
part  of  the  question,  for  it  assumed  a  two- 
fold aspect,  in  part  political,  and  in  part 
theological.  Unquestionably  there  had 
been  a  virtual  denial  or  non-recognition  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  its  claim  to 
be  deemed  a  branch  of  the  great  Catholic 
Church.  We  had  been  told  that  our  bi- 
shops were  no  bishops,  that  oiu*  clergy 
were  no  clergy,  and  that  our  services  and 
sacraments  had  no  more  binding  force  and 
virtue,  than  as  mere  civil  ordinances  and 
regulations  of  the  State.  These  allegations 
had  doubtless  exercised  a  strong  influence 
on  the  minds  of  many  persons;  but,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  desire  his  view  of  the 
question  to  Ae  influenced  by  any  consider- 
ations of  that  kind.  He  did  not  wish  to 
trust  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  Anglican  Church.  He 
relied  with  great  confidence  on  the  power 
of  controversial  writings — on  the  power  of 
appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people- 
on  the  power  which  we  had  of  demon- 
strating that  the  pretension  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  spiritual  headship  was  not  only 
claimed  without  warrant  in  Scripture,  but 
was  utterly  opposed  to  it.  The  present 
time  was  marked  by  no  feeling  of  indif- 
ference to  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
extension  of  her  influence.  The  opinion, 
perhaps,  might  not  be  shared  by  many,  but 
he  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  at  no  period — and  this  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
legialAtire  restrictions — at  no  epoch  of  her 
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past  history  was  the  Church  of  England, 
notwithstanding  the  differences  and  dissen- 
sions prevailing  in  her  bosom — -notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  those  who  were 
labouring  to  overlay  the  simplicity  of 
the  Common  Prayer-book  with  ritual 
and  ceremonial  observances  not  in  conso- 
nance with  the  spirituality  that  character- 
ised Protestant  worship — notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  labouring  to 
give  the  clergy  the  character  of  an  inter- 
cessorial  and  mediatorial  priesthood  which 
did  not  belong  to  them — ^notwithstanding 
all  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  his 
conviction  was  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  never  more  deeply  grounded  in  the 
affections  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
than  at  this  moment.  Looking  around 
him,  and  observing  in  every  direction  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  building  and  endowing  schools, 
erecting  churches,  and  making  provision 
for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people, 
he  could  not  close  his  mind  against  the 
conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
well  founded  in  the  affections  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  necessities  of  her  past  position,  expe- 
rience had  shown  that  she  could  maintain 
her  ground  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
support — nay,  that  she  could  not  only 
maintain  her  ground,  but  make  way  against 
rival  religious  denominations,  and  that  she 
was  daily  drawing  within  her  pale  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Church  of  England  had  nothing 
whatever  to  fear  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  principles  on  which  our  Church  rested 
— rhe  meant  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures alone,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to 
the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  in  their 
interpretation — rendered  her  impregnable 
to  the  assaults  of  Rome;  and  he  confessed 
he  saw  nothing  in  what  had  lately  passed 
in  this  country  to  warrant  a  departure 
from  that  wise  and  prudent  course  of 
granting  full  toleration  to  every  denomi- 
nation of  religious  association  in  this  coun- 
try, which  the  Church  of  England,  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  her  own  interest,  and 
with  a  clear  insight  into  what  was  most 
conducive  to  her  real  welfare,  had,  tardily 
it  might  be,  but  still,  as  he  believed  at 
last,  heartily,  consented  to  recognise. 

Sib  J.  DUKE  felt  under  great  disad- 
vantage in  addressing  the  House  at  all 
times;  and  that  disadvantage  was  certainly 
not  lessened  on  the  present  occasion  by  his 
rising  as  he  did  immediately  after  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
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down.  Indeed*  had  he  consulted  merely 
his  own  feelings,  he  would  gladly  have 
contented  himself  with  giving  a  silent  Tote 
on  the  present  question;  hut,  having  the 
honour  to  represent  an  important  constitu- 
ency, which  had  heen  referred  to  hy  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Manchester,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  with  which 
he  hoped  the  House  would  indulge  him. 
But,  hefore  he  referred  to  the  ohservations 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  he 
begged  to  say,  that  something  like  an  un- 
fair censure  had  been  cast  upon  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  for 
the  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  It  had  heen  said, 
that  that  letter  had  been  the  means  of  oc- 
easioning  the  meetings  which  had  taken 
place  in  London  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  noble  Lord  being  in  want 
of  ''political  capital,"  found  it  necessary 
to  call  upon  the  people  to  come  forward 
and  resist  Papal  aggression.  Now,  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  that  night  misrepre- 
sented, unintentionally,  no  doubt,  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork,  for  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  the  noble  Lord  published 
his  letter  the  day  before  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, with  the  view  of  exciting  the  city  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  processions. 
Now,  he  (Sir  J.  Duke)  happened  to  be 
abroad  at  the  time  that  letter  was  publish- 
ed; but,  on  his  return,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  over  the  public  papers  to 
Bee  what  course  the  city  of  London  and  the 
public  had  taken  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion in  his  absence;  and  he  found  that,  so 
early  as  the  14th  of  October,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  newspapers  of  the  capital  had 
united  in  calling  upon  the  public  and  the 
Government  to  resist  the  Papal  aggression. 
He  found  articles  to  the  same  effect  in 
those  papers  on  the  2l8t  and  22nd  of  Oc- 
tober. On  the  23rd  appeared  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  at  Exeter,  desiring  to 
know  whether  the  noble  Lord  and  the  Go- 
vernment supported  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Wiseman.  On  the  25th,  the  clergy  of 
Westminster  met,  and  addressed  the  Bishop 
of  London.  On  the  30th,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  important  parish  of  St.  George,  in 
the  metropolis,  met  for  the  same  object. 
On  the  31  st,  the  London  clergy  also  met, 
and  addressed  the  Bishop.  On  the  28th,  a 
reply  appeared  to  the  Exeter  letter,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Premier,  to  the  effect 
that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  had  the 
noble  Lord  sanctioned  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Wiseman,  neither  had  the  Earl  of  Minto 
encouraged  or  sanctioned  the  transaction. 


On  the  2nd  of  November,  he  found  that 
the  great  parish  of  Marylebone,  in  vestry 
assembled,  protested  against  the  Papal 
aggression.  He  found  also  that  the  parish 
of  Stepney  met  about  the  same  time,  and 
that  similar  meetings  were  held  at  Glou- 
cester, Canterbury,  Dover,  Deal,  South- 
ampton, Worcester,  Reading,  and  other 
places — all  before  the  appearance  of  the 
noble  Lord's  letter.  That  letter  appeared 
only  on  the  7th  of  November,  so  that  it  was 
an  error  to  say  that  it  was  published  on 
the  4th  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
public  on  the  following  day.  On  the  7th 
of  November  took  place  the  meeting  of  the 
corporation  of  London;  but  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  noble  Lord's  letter  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  meeting,  which  was 
held  on  the  usual  day,  and  had  been  sum- 
moned a  week  before.  Being  a  member 
of  that  corporation,  he  was  unwilling  to  say 
anything  about  its  proceedings,  except  to 
remind  the  House  that  they  had  the  high 
honour  of  approaching  the  Sovereign  on 
great  and  important  occasions;  and,  al- 
though he  had  been  twenty  years  connected 
with  the  corporation,  he  never  remembered 
its  availing  itself  of  that  privilege  except  in 
the  present  instance;  and  he  presumed  that 
nothing  but  the  consideration  that  it  was  a 
case  of  unusual  importance  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  do  so.  But,  although  he 
would  say  nothing  more  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  corporation,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  the  great  and  important  meeting 
of  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders  of  the 
city  of  London.  Among  other  meetings 
which  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
country,  there  was  one,  he  believed,  of 
the  enlightened  constituents  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  who  had 
not  only  addressed  the  Queen,  but  had 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Lord. 
Now,  those  meetings  had  been  described  as 
the  result  of  intolerance,  ignorance,  and 
bigotry.  He  (Sir  J.  Duke)  did  not  know 
whether  that  was  the  case  or  not;  but  he 
believed  that  if  those  addresses  to  the 
Queen  had  been  petitions  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  support  of  some  favourite 
scheme  of  free- trade  policy,  certain  hon. 
Members  would  have  talked  loudly  enough 
of  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  corporation  of 
London,  the  great  weight  of  the  merchants, 
bankers,  and  traders  of  the  first  commer- 
cial city  in  the  world,  and  the  intelligent 
and  irresistible  voice  of  the  country.  He 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  result  of 
this  debate;  but  he  was  quite  certain,  that 
by  whatever    combination  of  parties  the 
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measnre  might  ultimately  be  defeated,  the 
feeling  of  the  country  would  rally  round 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  Goyemment,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  magnificent  speech 
with  which  the  noble  Lord  had  introduced 
the  measure,  would  show  them  that  they 
were  ready  to  resist  the  Papal  aggression 
'<  in  all  points  and  with  all  their  power." 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  made  re- 
specting the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  he  begged 
to  say  that  he  had  known  that  rererend 
gentleman  for  many  years,  and  that  a  more 
upright,  exemplary,  and  pious  clergyman 
could  not  be  found  in  the  Church  or  in  the 
country;  and,  when  he  found  his  name 
mentioned  as  haying  had  recourse  to  or 
sanctioned  the  exactions  which  had  taken 
place  in  a  meeting-house  in  his  parish,  he 
felt  it  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  had  no 
more  to  do  with  that  transaction  than  the 
hon.  Member  himself;  and  that  the  per- 
sons who  were  alone  responsible  for  it 
were  the  parochial  authorities  acting  under 
a  warrant  from  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  of  London,  than  whom  he  would 
yenture  to  say  there  was  no  set  of  men 
more  kind  or  considerate  in  the  discharge 
of  such  delicate  and  difficult  duties. 

Mb.  baring  wall  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  offer  a  few  obseryations  before 
he  followed  the  unusual  course  of  opposing 
the  introduction  of  a  Goyemment  measure, 
which  he  thought  needed  some  discussion. 
The  whole  course  of  the  life  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  ought 
to  haye  made  him  remember  that  when 
irritating  and  exciting  topics  were  intro- 
duced into  a  measure  of  this  nature,  it 
was  not  yery  probable  that  any  stage  of  it 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  debate 
ending  in  a  division.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  feeling  on  this  subject 
in  the  country.  Doubtless  the  meetings 
had  been  numerous;  but  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leominster  in  think- 
ing that  the  effect  of  the  demonstrations 
was  to  show  the  value  the  people  attached 
to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  their 
readiness  to  come  forward  when  there 
existed  the  remotest  idea  that  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown  would  be  invaded.  We 
seemed  to  have  concealed  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  unchangeable.  It  ought  always  to  be 
considered,  in  dealing  with  this  question, 
that  there  were  only  two  ways  in  which 
the  Pope  could  act  in  the  case  of  Protes- 
tant States  which  were  foolish  enough  to 
hsve  a  concord&t  with  hlm^  namely,  either 
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by  excommunicating  them,  or  by  ignoring 
their  existence;  and  he  need  not  say  that 
the  Pope  had  adopted  the  most  gracious 
of  those  two  modes  of  proceeding  towards 
the  noble  Lord.  He  at  least  wished  he 
could  congratulate  the  noble  Lord  that  his 
Bill  would  amount  to  a  minimum  of  inter* 
ference;  but  he  was  bound  to  declare,  after 
haying  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General,  that  it  amount- 
ed to  the  maximum  of  persecution,  because 
he  knew  of  no  persecution  so  grating  to 
individuals  as  that  bit-by-bit  persecution, 
the  extent  of  which  they  were  never  to 
know,  and  which  was  to  be  dealt  out  to 
them  according  to  the  amount  of  mental 
reservation  they  displayed.  If  they  had 
much  of  mental  reservation,  they  were  to 
have  htUe  persecution;  if  thej  were  bold, 
honest,  true,  and  faithful  Catholics  the  per- 
secution was  to  be  proportionately  in- 
creased. He  called  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  an  aggressive  measure,  because, 
without  saying  who  threw  the  first  stone, 
it  was  the  first  Parliamentary  measure  of 
aggression  that  had  been  introduced  since 
1829.  It  was  hostile  to  all  the  noble 
Lord's  previous  declarations;  and  he  must 
say,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  had  changed 
his  opinions,  as  he  had,  of  course,  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  bound  to 
acquaint  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
supporting  him  with  the  change  which  was 
gradually  taking  place  in  his  own  mind; 
and  he  would  go  further,  and  say  that  he 
more  particularly  ought  to  have  told  his 
old  friend  and  ally,  the  Pope,  with  whom 
he  appeared  formerly  to  have  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  'and  confidence,  what 
an  alteration  his  views  were  undergoing. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  in  this  case  was  exceedingly  natural. 
He  could  imagine  his  Holiness  sitting  in 
an  arm-chair  in  the  Vatican,  with  every 
enjoyment  about  him  except  that  of  seeing 
the  TiiM%  newspaper  daily,  a  misfortune 
which,  of  course,  he  brought  upon  himself — 
he  could  imagine  the  Pope  sitting  there  and 
saying  to  himself,  '*  I  look  back  into  the 
history  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  I  find 
that  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  Irish  Catholic  Bishops.  I  find 
from  the  pages  of  l^amard  (for  the  Pope 
would  doubtless  have  Hansard,  though  he 
had  not  the  Times  newspaper) — I  know 
that  my  bishops  in  Ireland  have  always 
been  treated  with  great  deference  and  re- 
spect by  the  English  Government.  I 
know  that  titles  are  given  them,  that  the 
entree  of  the  Court  is  allowed  them,  and 
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that  everything  they  ask  is  hestowed  upon 
them.    I  find  that  the  Queen's  prerogative 
extends  alike  to  England  and  Ireland,  and 
I   cannot  conceive    that   it  would  he  a 
greater  insult  to  the  Queen  that  I  should 
have  hishops  in  England,  than  that  I  should 
have  hishops  in  Ireland.     I  don't  expect, 
of  course,  my  former  friend  and  confidant 
to  say  that  he  entirely  approves  of  my  ap- 
pointment of  hishops  and  archhishops  in 
England;  hut  I  know  what  his  leanings 
are,  and  what  his  Government  have  uni- 
formly done,  and  I  don't  anticipate  any 
difficulty.      I   shall,   therefore,   issue  my 
hrief  on  the  suhject."     He  (Mr.  Baring 
Wall)  thought  such  would  naturally  he  the 
feelings  of  the  Pope:  and  he  did  not  see  how 
the  noble  Lord  could  well  he  surprised  at 
what  had  occurred.     The  noble  Lord  had 
^recanted  what  he  said  in  the  years  1844, 
1845,  and  1846;  hut  it  was  said  that  he 
had  not  recanted  what  he  said  in  1848, 
when,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  he 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
Pope  had  authorised  the  creation  of  bi- 
shops  and   archbishops   in  England,  but 
that  he  would  not  give  his  assent  to  the 
formation  of  any  such  dioceses,  if  asked, 
in  the  Queen's  dominions.     But,  why  had 
not  the  noble  Lord  at  that  time  ascertained 
from  the  Earl  of  Minto  whether  any  such 
intention  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  ? 
He   (Mr.   Baring  Wall)   contended,   that 
after  all  the  proceedings  which  had  been 
going  on,  particularly  in  Ireland,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  it  was  a 
very  natural  notion  for  the  Pope  to  enter- 
tain, that  he  could  establish  a  hierarchy  in 
this  country.     He  denied  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Pope  had  been  much  increased 
m   this  country  by  the  conduct   pursued 
since  November  last,  by  the  English  Pro- 
testant bishops,  for  we  had  never  possessed 
more  learned,  more  moderate,  or  wiser  men 
than  the  present  ecclesiastics  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church;  aud  he  did  not  believe  that 
they  had   improperly  interfered  with  the 
expression  of  public  opinion.     He  thought 
there  was  considerable  misapprehension  in 
respect  to  the  alleged  progress  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  He 
did  not  believe  in  that  increase.  The  other 
day  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Tuam  was 
over  in  England  collecting  subscriptions 
for  paying  tbe  cost  of  building  six  addi- 
tional Protestant  churches  in  Tuam;  and 
it  was  said  that  in  Tuam  alone,  within  the 
last  three  years,  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  from  10,000  to  12,000  Protes- 


tants.     The  hon.  Member  for  Ayrshire 
had   told  them  that  his  county  had  not 
petitioned  in  favour  of  these  measures  of 
the  noble  Lord;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
might  have  added  the  important  fact,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  Scotch  counties  had 
petitioned  Parliament  upon  the   subject; 
and  with  regard  to  Tractarianism  he  might 
have  stated  also  that  though  there  were 
cases  in  Scotland  in  which  those  opinions 
were  held,  and  where  public  worship  was 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  that  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  been  so  well 
acquainted,  yet  not  an  instance  was  known 
of  a  Presbyterian  in  that  country  having 
been  converted  to  those  opinions.     In  the 
next  remark  which  he  was  about  to  make, 
he  felt  that  he  should  not  carry  with  him 
the   assent  of  the   Prime  Minister;   but, 
with  great  deference  to  the  noble  Lord,  he 
could  not  help   saying  that  in  religious 
matters  Ultramontane  opinions  had  been 
usually  met,  and  must  m  general  be  en- 
countered, by  opinions  of  a  more  moderate 
character,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  needed 
any  instances  to  convince  him   of  that 
truth,  he  need  only  look  through  Hansard 
for  the  last  ten  years.     Now,  what  were 
the  reasons  which  the  noble  Lord  gave  for 
bringing  forward  such  a  Bill  as  was  then 
before  the  House  ?    Among  these  reasons 
he  found  the  wishes  of  the  Arohbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cullen 
instead  of  some  one  else  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Primacy  of  Ireland,  the  meetings 
and  decisions  of  the   Synod  of  Thurles; 
and  because  that  body  took  into  its  con- 
sideration the  occupation  of  land  in  Ire- 
land, such  a  fact  was  made  one  of  the 
grounds  for  introducing  the  measure  now 
under  consideration.    But,  surely,  that  did 
not  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  altering 
the  political  principles  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  hitherto  professed.     In  his  opin- 
ion, the  effect  of  such  legislation  would  be 
to  make  every  Roman  Catholic  a  Jesuit, 
and  every  priest  a  spy.     It  was  said  that 
in  the  Bill  of  1829  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
sert a  clause  very  similar  in  effect  to  that 
which  was  now  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  that 
proposition  was  not  then  successful,  and  it 
was  not  immaterial  to  observe  that  both 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  noble 
Lord  opposed  it.     The  wish,  he  believed, 
of  the  noble  Lord  once  had  been  to  govern 
without  the  aid  of  Bills  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties; but  he  regretted  to  observe  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  now  apparently  giving  up 
that  principle.   With  regard  to  the  present 
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measure,  he  should  say,  before  he  sat 
down,  that  if  the  Bill  were  to  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  should  be  sifted  most 
carefully;  but,  whatever  care  might  be 
bestowed  on  it,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  belief  that  in  Ireland  great  diffi- 
culty would  be  found  in  carrying  it  into 
execution.  The  Irish  Members  of  that 
House  did  not  support  the  views  taken  by 
the  noble  Lord;  and  if  he  did  not  carry 
the  measure  with  unanimity,  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  its  operation  in  Ireland  would 
prove  unsuccessful.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
a  Bill  that  would  redound  neither  to  the 
safety  of  the  State  nor  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  GEORGE  A.  HAMILTON  said, 
that,  previous  to  his  offering  any  remarks 
upon  the  question  before  the  House,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  notice  some  most 
extraordinary  mis-statements  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ath- 
lone  (Mr.  Keogh)  on  the  last  day  of  the 
debate.  The  first  of  these  related  per- 
sonally to  his  (Mr.  Hamilton's)  Friend  and 
Colleague.  Mr.  Napier  had  stated  in  the 
course  of  his.  speech,  that  whatever  might 
have  been  his  opinions  on  the  question  of 
emancipation,  he  retained  those  opinions; 
but  that  he  had  always  declared,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House,  that  he  considered 
the  measure  of  1829  as  settled,  and  that 
any  legislation  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  conditions  on  which  that 
measure  was  granted.  He  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
could  not  see  in  that  statement  anything 
that  was  calculated  to  provoke  an  invective, 
especially  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Member. 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  Athlone,  with  the 
view,  as  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Hamilton), 
of  creating  some  feeling  against  Mr.  Na- 
pier, had  accused  him  of  having  been  Sec- 
retary to  the  Brunswick  Club  of  Ireland, 
and  had  stated  that  those  clubs  were  es- 
tablished for  the  avowed  purpose  of  setting 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  at  defiance,  if 
those  acts  went  in  the  direction  of  emanci- 
pation, But  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  wrong  in  both  branches  of  his  asser- 
tion. Mr.  Napier  had  no  recollection  of 
having  been  Secretary  to  the  Brunswick 
Club  of  Ireland.  [Mr.  Keogh  :  Will  he 
deny  that  he  was  ?]  He  has  no  recollection 
of  having  been  so;  but  neither  is  it  the 
case  that  the  Brunswick  Clubs  were  estab- 
lished to  set  the  laws  at  defiance.  They 
were  established  certainly  to  oppose  the 
carrying  of  emancipation;  but  it  was  by 
legal  and  constitutional  means,  and  the 
BroDSwick  Cluha  comprised  the  best  and 


most  loyal  men  in  the  country — men  of 
the  greatest  eminence;  and  when  the  mei^ 
sure  of  1829  had  passed,  the  clubs  no 
longer  were  maintained.  Mr.  Napier  was 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Conservative  So- 
ciety of  Ireland ;  but  it  was  formed  in 
1832,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country  by  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  Ireland  and  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  people :  and 
it  had  no  reference  to  the  measure  of  1829. 
The  next  charge  which  the  Member  for 
Athlone  had  made  against  his  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's) Colleague,  was  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  both  as  regarded  him  personally, 
and  because  it  affected  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Mr.  Keogh  had  stated,  in  re- 
ference to  a  debate  last  year,  that  Mr. 
Napier  had  then  declared  that  to  his  own 
knowledge  it  was  a  complete  fiction  to  say . 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

"  He  (Mr.  Keogh)  had  been  petrified  at  that 
statement.  He  was  a  member  of  that  university, 
and  was  prepared  to  show  the  utter  hypocrisy  of 
that  statement.  He  could  assure  the  House  that 
there  were  no  honours  or  emoluments  to  which 
he,  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  hope  to  attain,  but 
that  of  a  sizarship,  which  imposed  services  and 
duties  generally  thought  to  be  of  a  servile  nature. 
The  fellows  had  enormous  revenues,  of  which  no 
accurate  account  could  be  obtained.  The  junior 
fellows  had  enormous  revenues,  and  no  Roman 
Catholic  could  be  a  junior  fellow.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Napier's  allegation,  when  the 
Roman  Catholics  could  be  admitted  to  no  honours 
but  that  of  sizarship  ?  " 

The  House  would  observe  that  this  was 
very  strong  language,  and  very  specific; 
"  there  were  no  honours  or  emoluments 
which  a  Roman  Catholic  could  obtain  but 
sizarships;"  and  his  (Mr.  Hamilton's)  Col- 
league was  accused  of  hypocrisy  for  say- 
ing that  it  was  otherwise.  Now,  what 
were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  He  did  not 
like  to  trouble  the  House  with  details,  but 
he  held  them  in  his  hand,  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  Why,  that  there  were  honours, 
offices,  and  emoluments  open  to  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  annual  value  of  6,9402.; 
while  the  offices  and  emoluments  not  open 
to  Roman  Catholics,  excluding  the  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships,  which  formed  the 
foundation,  amounted  to  but  4,7522.  an- 
nually; and  among  these  were  included  the 
professorship  of  divinity,  and  a  lecturership 
of  divinity,  which  formed  large  items  in 
the  amount;  and  then  with  regard  to  the 
junior  fellowships,  whose  incomes  were  said 
to  be  enormous,  would  the  House  believe 
that  the  incomes  which  each  junior  fellow 
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derived  from  the  college  property  was  just 
401,  Irish  per  annum,  whatever  else 
thej  might  have  arose  from  tuition;  the 
twenty-eight  junior  fellows  had  nearly 
1,500  pupils  to  attend  to;  and  he  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  might  just  as  well  inquire  about 
or  complain  of  the  income  which  the  Mem- 
ber for  Athlone  acquired  by  his  ability  in 
bis  profession  at  the  bar,  as  that  hon. 
Member  to  remark  upon  the  income  de- 
rived by  the  junior  fellows  from  tuitions 
they  obtained  in  consequence  of  their  abili- 
ties and  learning.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Athlone  had  also  misrepresented  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Napier  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Napier  had  argued  that  the  Pope  had  been 
encouraged  in  his  aggression  by  the  pre- 
ference which  had  been  given  to  Roman 
Catholics  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
Ireland.  The  Member  for  Athlone  had 
answered  this  by  enumerating  the  number 
of  offices  in  the .  law  department,  and 
stating  how  many  of  these  were  filled  by 
Protestants,  and  how  many  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; but  that  was  no  answer  to  Mr. 
Napier's  argument — the  question  was,  how 
many  of  each  had  been  appointed  by  the 
present  Government?  He  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
had  always  felt  that  this  was  a  most  un- 
pleasant and  invidious  subject.  For  his 
own  part  he  could  sincerely  declare  that  it 
never  occurred  to  his  mind  to  inquire  whe- 
ther a  man  who  was  the  subject  of  Go- 
vernment patronage  was  a  Protestant  or  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  had  always  felt, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
that  no  such  question  should  be  raised  by 
Government  in  distributing  their  patronage. 
But  then  the  public  had  a  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  best  man,  be  he  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  be  he  Protestant.  And  what  was 
complained  of  in  Ireland  was,  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  He  (Mr.  Hamilton)  meant 
nothing  in  disparagement  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
present  Government  to  high  offices  in  the 
law;  but  people  in  Ireland  naturally  in- 
quired why  was  Mr.  Henn,  why  was  Mr. 
Bennett  passed  over  ?  No  one  could  deny 
that  they  occupied  the  highest  position  at 
the  bar.  Neither  of  them  were  politicians; 
they  had  now  retired  from  practice,  and 
therefore  he  would  speak  of  them.  Would 
either  of  those  men  have  been  passed 
over,  if  they  had  happened  to  be  Roman 
Catholics  ?  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Meath  had  also  made  a  statement 
which  he  was  anxious  to  correct.  He  had 
said  that  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  when  Lord 


Chancellor  of  Ireland,  had  given  his  sanc- 
tion to  some  report  in  which  the  late  Arch- 
bishop CroUy  had  been  termed  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  He  (Mr.  Hamilton)  was  au- 
thorised to  state  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  well  known  that  reports  in  a  Mas- 
ter's office  are  drawn  up  by  the  attorneys 
of  the  party,  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
never  sees  those  reports,  nor  any  portion 
of  them,  except  such  parts  as  are  brought 
before  him  for  the  purpose  of  argument. 
It  is  possible  that  in  some  report  drawn  by 
some  solicitor.  Archbishop  Crolly  may  have 
been  so  designated;  but  it  is  not  the  case 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  or  gave  it  his  sanction.  With 
regard  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
it  was  this,  whether  a  case  had  been  made 
out  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  justify 
the  House  in  allowing  a  Bill  to  be  intro- 
duced. He  (Mr.  Hamilton)  had  listened 
attentively  to  the  debate,  and  had  read 
many  publications  on  the  subject  of  the 
Papal  aggression.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  established  most  conclusively,  first,  that 
the  law  of  nations,  at  all  events  the  law  of 
all  European  nations,  had  been  violated  as 
regards  this  country  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Pope;  secondly,  that  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  law  had  been  broken 
by  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Pope's  brief;  and,  further, 
that  an  indignity  had  been  offered  to  the 
Queen's  regality,  and  to  the  independence 
of  this  great  empire.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  should,  of  course,  vote  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  With  regard 
to  its  provisions,  he  would  say  nothing  at 
present;  he  thought  it  extremely  objection- 
able to  be  discussing  the  provisions  of  a 
Bill  by  anticipation.  He  would  only  say 
that  of  all  kinds  of  legislation  he  thought 
that  to  be  the  most  objectionable  which 
was  at  once  vexatious  and  affronting  in  its 
spirit,  and  ineffective  in  its  operation.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  been  accused  of  departing  from  the 
principles  on  which  he  acted  for  so  many 
years.  It  had  been  said  of  him  that  hav- 
ing been,  heretofore,  the  great  advocate  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  had  now 
taken  a  retrograde  course.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  for  him  (Mr.  Hamilton)  to  defend 
the  noble  Lord;  but  when  the  noble  Lord, 
in  defending  himself  against  the  charge, 
by  saying  that  he  had  found  the  confidence 
he  had  in  Roman  Catholics  misplaced,  it 
had  certainly  occurred  to  him  (Mr.  Ham- 
ilton) that  the  defence  against  the  charge 
was  unnecessary.     The  noble  Lord,  it  is 
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true,  bad  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
and  acquired  a  great  part  of  his  political 
fame,  in  removing  restrictions  imposed  in 
times  past  by  Protestant  Parliaments  and 
GoTomments,  and  thereby  advancing,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  but 
there  were  other  quarters,  besides  Protes- 
tant Parliaments  and  Governments,  from 
which  civil  and  religious  liberty  might  be 
endangered.  And  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  was 
firmly  convinced,  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  noble  Lord  was  more  truly 
engaged  in  defendiog  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  than  when  he  was 
engaged  in  resisting  the  aggressions  of 
Papal  domination,  and  defending  the  in- 
dependence of  this  great  empire. 

Mil.  SADLEIR  said,  he  could  not  but 
admire  the  discretion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London  in  not 
venturing  to  disturb  those  arguments  so 
ably  addressed  to  the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  F.  Peel). 
But  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  had 
been  guilty  of  unparalleled  rashness  in 
undertaking  the  defence  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Colleague  (Mr.  Napier),  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  sage  proverb,  **  Save 
me  from  my  friends.*'  Now  the  matter 
in  dispute  between  the  Member  for  the 
University  (Mr.  Napier)  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Athlone  (Mr.  Keogh)  was  of  some 
importance,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the 
facts  should  be  made  apparent.  The  ob- 
servations of  which  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Napier)  complained,  were  not  now 
made  for  the  first  time.  He  (Mr.  Sad- 
leir),  in  referring  to  the  political  antece- 
dents of  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
last  Session,  had  charged  him  with  having 
been,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  in  connexion 
with  the  Brunswick  Clubs  of  Ireland.  The 
assertion  had  never  been  contradicted  or 
impugned  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
from  that  day  to  this.  He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  had 
alluded  to  the  fact,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
Parliamentary  invective,  but  simply  in  order 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  draw  those  de- 
ductions which  it  was  fair  and  legitimate  for 
a  Member  of  that  House  to  draw  in  the 
course  of  a  Parliamentary  debate.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Athlone  made 
his  statement  the  other  night  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  University ;  and  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  was  silent  at  the  time, 
now  replied  through  the  medium  of  his 
CoUeague,  hj  saying,  that  he  had  no  re- 
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collection  of  having  been  a  secretary  to  the 
Brunswick  Club.  He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  chal- 
lenged the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
deny  the  fact.  He  now  asked  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  the  face  of  that 
House,  whether  he  ever  was  secretary  to  a 
Brunswick  Club  ?  Whether  he  ever  was 
a  member  of  a  Brunswick  Club  that  was 
constituted  in  the  University  of  Dublin! 
And,  finally,  whether  he  ever  made  a 
speech  as  a  member  of  that  club  ?  It  had 
been  asserted  that  the  Brunswick  Clubs 
were  not  illegal,  and  that  the  armed  mem- 
bers of  such  confraternities  did  not  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Sadleir)  would  stake  his  reputation 
on  this  assertion,  that  those  clubs  had 
always  been  regarded  by  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  and  statesmen  as  illegal  associa- 
tions, and  that  those  who  were  connected 
with  them  were  liable  to  the  penal  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  Before  he  proceeded  to 
examine  whether  the  spirit  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  had  been  fairly  carried  out  by 
the  Whigs  during  the  number  of  years  in 
which  they  had  enjoyed  office,  let  him  ex- 
press his  gratification  that  the  author  of 
a  measure  which  struck  the  chain  from  the 
Catholic  had  left  us  a  living  pledge  and  a 
positive  security  in  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leominster,  that  the  principle  of  that  great 
Act  of  1829  would  not  be  reversed ;  and 
he  could  not  but  congratulate  the  people  of 
this  country  that  Uie  late  Member  for 
Tamworth  had  left  behind  him  a  son 
so  worthy  of  his  father's  name  and  of 
the  statesmanlike  career  of  one  whose 
loss  the  House  would  so  long  deplore. 
With  respect  to  the  general  question, 
he  could  not  approach  its  consideration 
without  first  expressing  his  admiration 
of  the  conduct  which  bad  heretofore  been 
pursued  in  reference  to  it  by  his  Protestant 
and  Presbyterian  countrymen,  who,  with 
calm  disdain,  had  stood  aloof  from  that 
scene  of  religious  infatuation  which  had 
disturbed  society  during  the  last  three 
months.  By  the  expression  of  such  views 
as  those  which  had  been  so  clearly  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leominster,  he 
believed  Protestantism  was  most  effectually 
promoted.  That  principle,  as  he  understood 
it,  was  to  rely  for  guidance  in  religious  mat- 
ters on  the  word  of  God  alone,  and  to  despise 
and  disdain  all  factitious  aids,  derived  from 
statutory  enactment,  whether  the  professed 
object  of  those  who  introduced  them  might 
be  to  repress  Protestantism  or  to  promote  it. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  repudiated  the  idea  of  Protestant 
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ascendancy  ;  and,  in  attestotion  of  his  sin- 
cerity, had  stated  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  State  patronage  had  been  conferred, 
since  1829,  upon  Catholics  than  upon  Pro- 
testants. He  beliered  the  noble  Lord  to  be 
incapable  of  manufacturing  a  fact ;  but  he 
would  not  scruple  to  assure  him  that,  by 
the  deliberate  misrepresentations  of  some 
designing  persons,  he  (the  noble  Lord)  had 
been  lured  into  making  as  extravagant  a 
mis-statement  as  had  ever  been  uttered 
even  from  the  Treasury  bench.  He  (Mr. 
Sadleir)  challenged  denial  of  the  statement 
that  at  the  present  moment  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  heads  of  all  public  depart- 
ments in  Ireland  were  selected  from  gen- 
tlemen professing  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  Catholics  had  not  received  anything 
remotely  approaching  to  a  fair  apportion- 
ment of  public  patronage.  He  might  also 
observe,  that  Irishmen,  without  distinction 
of  creed,  were  excluded  from  a  fair  partici- 
pation in  the  public  service  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  systematic  exclusion  from 
the  circle  of  the  Cabinet  of  all  persons 
professing  the  Catholic  religion,  proved 
that  the  Government  did  not  wish  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Emancipation 
Act;  and  the  fact  that  Irishmen  gene- 
rally, without  distinction  of  creed,  were 
almost  uniformly  overlooked  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  colonial  patronage,  proved 
that  Ireland  was  not,  in  this  respect, 
treated  with  justice  or  impartiality.  No 
office  in  the  colonies — unless,  indeed,  some 
insignificant  office  within  one  of  the  very 
least — was  considered  safe  in  the  hands  of 
an  Irishman.  He  defied  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  to  deny  this  asser- 
tion, that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  Indian  empire,  it  was  system- 
atically the  practice  to  set  aside  every  man, 
whether  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Presby- 
terian, who  happened  to  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  claim  Ireland  for  his  native  land. 
Returning  to  the  question  of  Government 
patronage  to  Catholics  in  Ireland,  he  en- 
treated the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  few 
figures,  which  would  show  how  erroneous 
were  the  views  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  on  this  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  had  stated  that,  of  the 
three  Irish  Chief  Justices  two  were  Catho- 
lics, thereby  leaving  the  House  to  draw  the 
inference,  that  judicial  patronage  in  Ireland 
was  in  the  favour  of  Catholics  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  absurdly  erroneous  than  such  a 
supposition.  The  office  of  Lord  Chancellor 
had  been  five  times  yacftnt  since  the  Act 


of  1829,  yet  it  could  only  be  fiUed  by  a 
Protestant.  Out  of  twelve  Common  Law 
Judges  in  the  Four  Courts,  only  three  were 
Catholics.  From  the  Chancery  Bench,  Ca- 
tholics, no  matter  how  eminent  for  virtue, 
erudition,  and  talent,  were  precluded  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  the  retention  on 
the  Statute-book  of  such  an  Act  said  very 
little  indeed  for  the  liberality  of  the  present 
Government.  There  were  seven  Judges 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  receipt  of 
25,0002.  a  year,  and  only  one  Roman 
Catholic  could  be  found  in  that  body,  who 
got  2,7672.  Only  one  Roman  Catholic  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery  had  been  appointed  since 
1829.  In  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  highest 
court  in  point  of  dignity  after  Chancery,  the 
Judges,  without  a  single  exception,  were 
Protestants.  Five  vacancies  had  occurred 
in  that  court  since  1829,  and  in  every  in- 
stance a  Protestant  was  appointed.  There 
were  two  remembrancers,  both  Protestants ; 
and  two  bankruptcy  commissioners,  both 
Protestants.  There  were  five  taxing-mas- 
ters, of  whom  four  were  Protestants  ;  and 
three  Incumbered  Estates  Commissioners, 
of  whom  every  man  was  a  Protestant. 
The  Chancery  official  staff  consisted  of 
seventy- three  officers,  of  whom  sixteen 
were  Catholics.  The  aggregate  salaries  of 
the  whole  staff  was  60,^02.,  and  of  that 
sum  3,0002.  a  year  was  taken  by  Ca- 
tholic Members.  The  official  staff  of  the 
Law  Exchequer  consisted  of  twenty- two 
officers,  all  Protestants,  who  had  a  reve- 
nue amongst  them  of  10,0002.  a  year. 
There  were  thirty-two  assistant  barris- 
ters, whose  salaries  amounted  to  15,0002. 
per  annum;  there  were  only  eight  Roman 
Catholics  in  that  body,  wno  took  among 
them  only  3,7322.  *per  annum.  All  the 
vacancies  that  had  arisen  in  the  position  of 
assistant  barristers  in  Ireland  since  the 
present  Ministers  came  into  office,  had  been 
filled  up  by  the  promotion  of  Protestants. 
There  were  twelve  Judges  in  the  Common 
Law  Courts,  who  received  47,5242.  per 
annum.  Of  those  twelve,  three  only  were 
Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  eighty-two  offi- 
cers of  these  courts,  receiving  23,9512., 
seventeen  were  Roman  Catholics,  receiving 
among  them  less  than  3,8002.  a  year. 
Twelve  Crown  solicitors  receive  14,6002. 
a  year;  four  of  them  only  are  Catholics, 
and  they  take  amongst  them  only  2,0002. 
per  annum.  That  was  his  answer  to  the 
noble  Lord,  who  said  there  were  three  Chief 
Judges  in  Ireland,  of  whom  two  were  Catho- 
lics, wishing  the  House  to  infer  that  the  pro- 
portion in  which  Roman  Catholics  were  pro- 
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moted  in  Ireland,  was  as  two  to  one.     But 
the  painful  portion  of  the  suhject  was  this, 
that  they  had  in  Ireland  a  Viceroy  who 
had  taken  every  opportunity  of  proclaiming 
that  he  would  dispense  the  puhlic  patronage 
connected  with  his  office  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  principle  enunciated  hy  the  hon.  and 
learned  Memher  for  the  University  of  Duh- 
lin,  that  of  being  guided  by  no  other  rule 
but  promoting  parties  solely  on  account  of 
their  professional  merits.    When,  however, 
members  at  the  Irish  bar  found  that  per- 
sons were  promoted  to  judicial  offices  with- 
out any  professional  standing,  or  any  cha- 
racter for  legal  erudition,  they  felt  that 
there   was  a  twofold  injury  inflicted  on 
them,  because   they  considered  it  was  a 
practical  condemnation  of  their  claims  to 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  coim- 
trymen.     He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  believed  that 
some  promotions  to  the  office  of  assistant 
barrister  in  Ireland  were  a  disgrace  to  the 
Government,  and  were  regarded  by  the 
Irish  people  as  a  practical  injustice  to- 
wards them.    He  was  sorry  to  observe  that 
the  noble  Lord,  without  any  provocation, 
had  asserted  that  since  the  Act  of  1829  a 
larger  proportion  of  public  patronage  had 
heen  conferred  upon  the  Roman  Catholics 
than  upon  those  who  adhered  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church.    He  thought  such  remarks 
were   much  to  be  deprecated,   as  there 
ought  to  be  no  religious  distinctions  made 
in  such  cases.     He  had  always  studiously 
abstained  from  pursuing  that  painful  and 
invidious  topic,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  denied  their  fair  proportion  of  ad- 
vancements as  compared  with  their  Pro- 
testant countrymen;   but  the  noble  Lord, 
the  First  Minister,  attaching,  as  he  pre- 
sumed he  did,  great  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject, had  started  with  it  at  the  outset  as 
one  of  the  most  important  connected  with 
the   Bill,   and    not,   as    some    superficial 
thinkers  might  assume,  dealing  with  it  as 
an  irrelevant  topic.     Adverting  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  noble  Lord,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Dublin,  feeling  the  im- 
portance and  relevancy  of  that  topic,  had 
combated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  refuted, 
the  noble   Lord's   statemeut.      The  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk  took  a  similar  course. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Athlone  commented 
on  it;  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  had  urged  flatly  and 
broadly  that  the  profession  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  a  practical  exclusion 
from  all  participation  in  the  public  patron- 
age of  the  State — in  fact,  a  positive  dis- 
qualification.   Did  the  noble  Lord  see  the 
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consequence  of  that  fallacy  which  he  had 
been  the  means  of  circulating  ?    The  noble 
Lord  had  said  that  eminent  judicial  patro- 
nage had  been  conferred  on  men  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland  since 
1829,  in  as  great  if  not  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  on  Protestants.     Now,  he  (Mr. 
Sadleir)  could  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction,  that  the  head  of  public  depart- 
ments —  of   every  public   department  in 
Ireland — was    Protestant,    notwithstand- 
ing the   statement    of   the    noble  Lord, 
and  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Memher  for 
the  University  of  Dublin.     He  broadly  as- 
serted that  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
offices  connected  with  the  public  service, 
taking  them  as  between  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  were  filled  by  gentlemen 
professing  the  Protestant  religion.      He 
made  that  statement  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  facts,  and  he  challenged  con- 
tradiction.    He  would  add  this  fact,  that 
Irishmen,  without  distinction  of  creed,  had 
been  in  an  unjust  and  unfair  manner  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  offices  con- 
nected with  the  public  service.     He  would 
take  higher  groimd,  and  assert  that  there 
had  been  a  systematic  exclusion  from  the 
circle  of  the  Cabinet  of  every  Gentleman 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  that  the  Government  had  prac- 
tically failed  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  in- 
troduced by  the  late  right  hon.  Member 
for    Tamworth.      But   to  return   to   the 
particular  illustration  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  noble  Lord  had  said  that  there  were 
three  Chief  Justices  in  Ireland;  two  were 
Roman  Catholics  and  one  Protestant,  and 
he  left  the  English  Gentlemen  to  conclude 
that,  therefore,  the  Catholics,  since  1829, 
had  obtained   offices   connected  with  the 
public  service  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one.     The  office  of  Chancellor  in  Ireland 
had  been  vacant  ^yb  tiroes.     It  was   a 
most  important  office,  with  enormous  pat- 
ronage   indirectly,    and    great    political 
power;  but  no  matter  how  high  a  man's 
attainments  might  be,  or  how  distinguished 
for  erudition  as  a  lawyer  he  may  be,  the 
office  could  only  be  filled  by  one  professing 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  Catholic 
barrister  was  cut  off  from  enjoying  that 
high  and  most  distinguished  position  in  his 
native  land.     And  would  Englishmen  tell 
him   that   the   most   humble    among   the 
Catholic  population  in  Ireland  might  not, 
at  some  time,  attain  the  highest  office  in 
the  service  of  the  country,  if  left  to  com- 
pete for  the  honour  free  and  unshackled 
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by  anything  assimilating  to  a  system  of 
penal  disabilities  ?  In  England  they  had 
seen  instances  of  men  raising  themselves 
from  the  moat  inferior  position  to  the 
highest  offices,  for  an  illustration  of  which 
he  need  only  repeat  a  name  often  men- 
tioned in  that  House,  that  of  Sir  E.  Sug- 
den.  He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  might  also  cite 
the  case  of  the  present  Chancellor,  and 
urge  that  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
the  office  of  Chancellor  in  Ireland  was  a 
refutation  of  the  noble  Lord*s  statement, 
that  Catholics  were  admitted  to  every 
office  and  distinction  since  1829.  Inde- 
pendently of  that,  there  were  other  facts  to 
be  noticed.  There  was  the  Judge  of  the 
Prerogative  Court,  and  all  the  offices  con- 
nected with  it.  Of  all  the  five  vacancies 
in  the  position  of  assistant  barrister  in  Ire- 
land, since  the  present  Ministers  had 
obtained  office,  he  could  say  all  except 
one  had  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of 
Protestants.  Was  it  becoming  in  the 
noble  Lord  to  advance  this  topic,  consider- 
ing the  great  amount  of  favour  conferred 
on  those  who  had  no  other  pretension  to 
that  distinction  except  the  fact  of  their 
political  connexion  with  the  Government  ? 
Had  not  Irish  Catholics  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint when  they  found  the  important  of- 
fice of  legal  adviser  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland 
had  a  second  time  been  filled  by  a 
Protestant?  He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  at  being  obliged  by  the 
noble  Lord  to  notice  this  topic,  preferring 
rather  to  address  himself  to  the  proposition 
before  the  House;  but  he  saw  plainly  that 
the  noble  Lord  made  that  statement  with 
the  view  of  creating  an  unfair  prejudice 
against  the  claims  and  interests  which  he 
(Mr.  Sadleir)  was  there  to  defend.  In 
the  three  speeches  which  the  noble  Lord 
made,  he  entertained  the  House  with  an 
historical  review  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  analogies 
between  this  and  other  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  us  respecting  the 
dilemma  into  which  we  had  been  dragged. 
The  noble  Lord  must  have  seen  that  there 
was  little  force  or  weight  in  his  references. 
He  might  have  told  the  House,  that  in 
Ireland  the  usual  mode  of  appointing 
bishops  was  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
the  diocese,  with  the  consent  of  the  King, 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope.  That 
was  a  wise  and  natural  arrangement  look- 
ing at  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  For 
instance,  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  in 
ancient  times,  the  same  individual  combined 
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in  his  own  person  the  office  of  King  and 
archbishop  of  that  diocese.  Under  such  a 
state  of  things  it  would  be  extraordinary 
indeed  if  the  actual  power  of  appointing  to 
the  bishopric  vested  in  the  Pope.  With 
regard  to  the  cry  of  "No  Popery  **  that 
had  been  raised  in  this  country,  he  (Mr. 
Sadleir)  would  take  the  liberty  of  remind- 
ing English  Gentlemen  that  there  was  no 
one  subject  on  which  it  was  so  easy  to  ex- 
cite the  religious  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  of  this  country  than  upon  that 
very  cry.  At  all  times  the  illiterate^ 
ignorant,  and  scum  of  this  country,  were 
lashed  into  frenzy  by  i!tto  force  and  action 
of  that  senseless  cry.  The  greatest  men, 
lay  and  clerical,  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
had  constantly  warned  us  against  the 
danger  of  raising  such  a  cry — a  cry  which 
caused  the  active  agents  of  infidelity  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  against  Chris- 
tianity itself.  He  hoped  his  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects  would  be  vigilant  and 
firm  during  the  present  crisis.  He  felt  an 
honest  and  natural  pride  in  belonging  to  a 
body  so  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  such  practical  friends  of  social  order. 
His  answer  to  the  slanders  circulated 
through  the  public  press,  and  issuing 
from  the  platforms  of  the  country,  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  declarations  of  the  most  distinguished 
Protestant  divines,  who  had  paid  a  just 
tribute  of  admiration  to  all  that  was  ad- 
mirable in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  profoundest  of  Protestant  divines 
drew  the  attention  of  his  Protestant 
friends  and  countrymen  to  the  fact,  that 
the  missionaries  of  the  Catkolic  Church 
were  to  be  found  in  every  clime,  scaling 
the  steepest  ramparts  of  infidelity,  and 
planting  upon  its  highest  citadel  the 
triumphal  banners  of  their  faith.  How 
many  nations  had  the  Catholic  religion 
raised  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  having 
broken  from  off  the  slave  the  bonds  which 
had  rusted  on  him  for  ages,  and  enkindled 
within  him  the  fire  of  a  pure  and  elevating 
religion  !  To  his  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men he  would  now  say,  "  We  have  won  our 
present  position  by  a  dignified  and  honour- 
able course  of  constitutional  exertion.  It 
is  not  the  efforts  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  is 
not  the  isolated  efforts  of  any  individual, 
to  which  we  owe  the  legitimate  advantages 
we  now  possess.  We  have  subdued  and 
overcome  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance 
by  subduing  and  controlling  our  own 
passions ;  by  our  dignified  resignation^ 
and  by  our  firm  fortitude   during  yean 
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of  peneeation  and  oppressiaOy  guided  as 
we  were  by  the  energies,  by  the  unrelazing 
efforts,  by  the  towering  genius,  by  the 
oonstitntional  knowledge,  by  the  legal 
acumen,  by  the  underiating  allegiance 
and  fidelity  of  our  own  O'ConneU.  Thus 
hare  we  worked  out  our  emancipation — 
ihus  have  we  accomplished  a  resurrection 
in  our  country.  Faithful,  firm,  unmoved, 
unshaken,  unterrified,  unsubdued,  our 
kyrity— our  love—our  zeal  have  always 
been  the  same.  This  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  empty  exultation  —  it  was  the 
practical  soothing  of  the  political  soul — 
it  was  a  dignified  retrospect  of  the  triumphs 
they  had  achieved.  He  asked  his  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen  to  cherish  the  recol- 
lection of  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  religious  freedom.  He  asked  them  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  moment  might  be 
near  at  hand  when  they  would  have  to 
decide  whether  they  should  sink  down 
into  a  depression  —  to  an  insignificance 
more  obscure  than  anything  from  which 
they  had  emerged,  or  whether  they  would 
be  triumphantly  conducted  to  national  con- 
cord and  to  permanent  peace. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  wished 
to  make  a  few  observations  in  order  to  ex* 
plain  to  the  House  what  course  he  pro- 
posed to  take  with  regard  to  the  Motion 
that  had  been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord. 
It  was  seldom  that  a  Motion  made  by  Go- 
vernment to  bring  in  a  Bill  was  so  much 
discussed;  but  the  principle  involved  in 
the  measure  now  proposed  was  of  the 
gravest  importance.  He  had  been  in  Par- 
liament, with  a  short  interval  of  absence, 
since  the  jeeet  1837,  and  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  had  been  invited  to 
embark  in  the  policy  involved  in  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Lord.  He  was  there- 
fore desirous  of  taking  no  step  in  a  matter 
of  this  importance  without  the  fullest  deli- 
beration, and  without  being  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  that  bis  reasons  for  whatever 
course  he  might  take  were  sound  and  con- 
clusive. He  had  been  asked  frequently 
to  oppose  the  removal  of  disabilities  from 
various  portions  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, which  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions;  but 
he  said  again  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  been  invited  to  impose  disabilities  on 
men  for  their  religious  opinions.  For  what 
was  the  Bill  ?  What  the  principle  of  the 
noble  Lord  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  invited 
him  to  join  him  in  passing  a  penal  law 
against  men  who  desired  by  voluntary 
support  and  contributions  among  them- 
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selves  to  support  that  form  of  eodciiastieal 
discipline  wiik^  they  believed  best  ealeu- 
lated  to  promote  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. There  had  been  no  proposal  on 
the  part  of  English  Catholics  calling  upon 
the  Legislature  to  invest  their  bishops  with 
legal  jurisdiction,  or  to  give  those  bishops 
legal  powers  to  tax  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. There  had  been  nothing  of  the  kind; 
but  here  was  a  proposal  against  those  over 
whom  he  hardly  thought  we  had  any  juris- 
diction in  the  case  to  impose  penalties  on 
men  for  seeking  by  voluntary  association  to 
carry  out  that  form  of  religious  discipline 
which  they  believed  to  be  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  relinon  they  professed. 
He  (Mr.  Gibson)  harSy  thought  that,  after 
all,  it  was  intended  the  present  measure 
should  be  carried.  He  had  heard  certain 
reports  that  dav,  and  there  was  a  state- 
ment in  a  leading  journal,  supposed  to 
have  a  semi-official  character — ^the  TVmet, 
in  which  they  were  informed  that  IreSaod 
ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  Bill;  and  tliat 
if  Irdand  stood  in  the  Bill,  there  was  aa 
understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  en- 
forced in  the  case  of  that  country.  He  did 
not  think  that  such  a  course  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  was  at  all  commendaUe. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  men  to  be 
open  and  fair  and  aboveboard,  and  not 
seek  for  the  sake  of  an  apparent  uniformity 
to  include  Ireland  wi^out  the  intention  of 
carrying  it  into  efiect  there ;  and  ^it  ap- 
peared to  him  it  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter not  to  put  Ireland  into  the  Bill  at  all. 
But  taking  the  Bill  as  propounded,  it 
seemed  strange  to  him  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  propose  to  place  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  practi- 
cally in  a  worse  position  than  those  of  other 
portions  of  this  country's  dominions.  In 
the  Colonies  there  would  exist  no  restric- 
tions such  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  to  enact.  If  it  were  their 
duty  to  prevent  the  episcopal  organisation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  united  king- 
dom, why  was  it  not  equally  their  duty  to 
prevent  this  episcopal  organisation  in  Aus- 
tralia and  in  our  colonies  of  British  North 
America?  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
on  what  principle  they  proceeded  if  they 
did  not  pass  a  law  equally  applicable  to  aU 
parts  of  He^  Majesty's  dominions.  If 
what  was  termed  Papal  aggression  were  to 
be  resisted,  surely  it  was  equally  to  be  re- 
sisted in  the  Colonies  as  in  the  united  king- 
dom itself.  With  a  matter  of  local  arrange- 
ment, or  a  matter  of  municipal  law,  which 
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might  be  confided  to  the  inhabitants  of  each 
particular  colony,  it  might  not  be  advisable 
for  that  House  to  interfere.  But  if  it  were 
true  that  the  appointment  of  bishops  by  a 
foreign  Power — ^by  the  Pope — was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  independence  of  the  country;  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government,  and  of  that 
House,  not  to  shrink  from  their  obvious 
duty,  but  to  make  what  measure  was  con- 
sidered necessary  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  Her  Majesty  s  possessions  throughout 
the  whole  world.  They  could  not,  he 
thought,  gainsay  that  argument.  If  this 
measure  were  merely  to  apply  to  the  united 
kingdom,  those  who  proposed  it  could  not 
be  considered  sincere  when  they  said  that 
they  brought  forward  this  measure  £rom 
no  desire  to  persecute  men  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions,  but  from  an  irre- 
sistible necessity  of  defending  the  Queen's 
supremacy  and  the  independence  of  the 
country.  They  had  been  invited  to  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  under 
feelings  of  insult  and  indignation.  They 
were  constantly  told  that  if  they  did  not 
feel  themselves  insulted,  they  at  least 
ought  to  do  so—that  they  ought  to  feel 
indignant.  He  agreed  with  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David 's—Dr.  Thirlwal— that  there 
was  no  insult  in  the  matter.  He  (Mr. 
Gibson)  approached  this  matter  free  from 
those  feelings  which  had  been  expressed 
as  present  in  the  minds  of  those  who  pro- 
moted this  measure.  They  were  also  con- 
stantly told  that  those  who  supported  this 
measure  were  the  advocates  of  religious 
liberty.  They  were  told  not  to  be  at  all 
alarmed,  that  it  only  looked  like  a  penal 
statute  on  the  face  of  it,  but  that  it  was 
really  nothing  of  the  sort — for  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had  always  advocated  the  princi- 
ple of  religious  liberty  would  never  pro- 
pose any  penal  law  against  any  body  of 
men  on  account  of  their  religion.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  first  time  that  those  who 
wished  to  enact  penal  statutes,  or  continue 
them  in  force  against  those  who  differed 
with  them  in  matters  of  religious  belief, 
had  proclaimed  themselves  the  friends  and 
the  advocates  of  religious  liberty.  Hon. 
Gentlemen,  who  in  former  times  had  wished 
to  maintain  penal  disabilities  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  wished  to  exclude 
them  from  that  House,  and  from  all  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  the  State,  had 
professed  themselves  the  friends  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  These  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  opposed  the  granting  of  ciyil  righta  to 


the  Catholics,  because  they  said  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty  to 
keep  down  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  main- 
tain penal  laws  against  them.  Lord  Eldon, 
for  instance,  a  great  authority  in  those 
times,  said  in  substance,  that  *'  he  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  interfere 
with  perfect  freedom  of  conscience,  but 
there  were  reasons  of  State,  considerations 
which  made  it  necessary  to  exclude  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  equal  civil  privileges 
with  other  men,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  infringement  of  religious  liberty." 
It  had  been  said  that  it  was  because  the 
Roman  Catholics  owed  a  divided  alle- 
giance— because  they  acknowledged  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope — that  the 
House  had  been  called  on  to  exclude  these 
men  from  Parliament.  All  these  argu- 
ments were  constantly  used;  but  he  (Mr. 
Gibson)  would  not  be  deterred  from  scruti- 
nising this  measure,  because  those  who 
supported  it  said  they  were  the  friends 
and  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty. 
They  had  been  told  that  the  country  had 
taken  up  the  question  in  a  spirit  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  full  reli- 
gious liberty;  and  on  the  ground  on  which 
this  legislation  was  demanded,  they  were 
told  it  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  any  at- 
tack on  religious  opinion.  On  looking  at 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  country,  he  found  that  there  had  been 
no  absence  of  discussion  as  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  these  tenets 
were  put  forward  as  the  reason,  and  the 
principal  reason,  why  the  House  was  to 
enact  these  penal  laws.  He  would  take 
Dr.  Cumming,  and  it  would  be  admitted 
that  he  (Dr.  Gumming)  was  a  great  au- 
thority for  the  statement  of  what  was  the 
ground  on  which  the  country  demanded 
these  laws.  And  what  had  Dr.  Gumming 
stated  in  a  lecture  which  he  had  delivered 
on  Papal  Aggression  ?  He  said  "  that  the 
teaching  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  the  best 
reason  of  protest  against  his  intrusion  as 
Archbishop  of  Westminster."  His  religi- 
ous teaching,  then,  was  the  reason  against 
Cardinal  Wiseman;  according  to  Dr.  Gum- 
ming— not  that  he  had  been  appointed  by 
a  foreign  potentate — not  that  he  had  vio- 
lated the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  the 
independence  of  the  country,  but  that  his 
teaching  did  not  suit  Dr.  Cumming. 
Again,  let  them  take  the  case  of  the 
noble  Lord  himself  (Lord  J.  Russell). 
He  (Mr.  Gibson)  held  in  his  hand  a  letter, 
dated  from  Downing-street,  printed  for  dis- 
tribution at  6s.  ^r  IQQ>  Vj  "^^'^^VaNRi^'k^*^ 
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Hyde-park-corner,  and  printed,  too,  *'  con- 
trary to  the  Act  in  that  case  made  and 
provided,"  on  unstamped  paper,  thereby 
rendering  every  person  who  bought  or  sold 
a  copy  of  it  liable  to  a  penalty  of  201,  What 
had  the  noble  Lord  said  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  that  letter  ?  ''  It  is  an  aggres- 
Bion  of  the  Pope  on  our  Protestantism." 
This  was  then  not  an  aggression  on  the 
Queen's  temporal  or  spiritual  power  !  No- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  an  aggression  on 
an  opinion — on  a  sentiment.  This  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Gibson)  to  be  another 
confiimation  that  it  was  a  desire  to  prevent 
the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  by  the  enactment  of  penal  sta- 
tutes, that  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
agitation.  He  would  quote  another  great 
authority :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  M'Neile,  in 
a  speech  on  Papal  Aggression,  delivered 
in  Exeter  Hall,  had  said — 

"  I  say,  it  is  the  bounden  daty  of  British  Chris- 
tians to  guard  against  domestic  intercourse  with 
Roman  Catholics.  If  you  allow  domestic  inter- 
course with  Roman  Catholics — if  your  sons  and 
daughters  become  intimate  with  Roman  Catholics, 
you  with  a  good  grace,  and  consistently  with  your 
duties  as  parents,  forbid  the  marriage.  If  you 
object  to  such  marriages,  take  all  means  to  pre- 
vent domestic  intercourse  with  Roman  Catholics. 
I  am  persuaded  that  much  misery  has  arisen  from 
such  domestic  intercourse.  If,  Instead  of  the  un- 
clean thing  being  fondled,  we  had  come  out  from 
it  and  denied  it  our  support  and  encouragement, 
much  that  is  to  be  deplored  would  not  haye  taken 
place;  but  you  have  fondled  the  unclean  thing, 
you  have  taken  it  to  your  breast,  until  at  length 
it  has  turned  round  and  stung  you." 

This  was  a  speech  on  Papal  aggression, 
showing  the  animus  of  those  who  had  made 
the  noise  which  had  been  heard  in  re- 
ference to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
The  noble  Lord  by  his  Bill  did  not,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  meet  the  objects  of 
this  reverend  gentleman,  who  was  one  of 
the  members  of  their  State  Church,  the 
rights  of  which  they  were  now  called  on  to 
vindicate,  and  to  which  they  were  now 
called  on  to  create  a  sort  of  attachment, 
by  vilifying  and  abusing  the  religion  of 
others.  He  (Mr,  Gibson)  recollected  a 
noble  Viscount  saying,  **  Don't  praise  us, 
do  nothing  but  abuse  the  others.  That  is 
the  way  to  create  an  attachment  to  us." 
This  was  very  much  the  method  which  the 
Church  of  England  had  adopted  in  this 
matter.  He  had  made  these  remarks  in 
order  to  point  out  to  them  that  it  was  not 
true  that  the  country  had  taken  up  this 
question  as  a  mere  matter  regarding  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
fFhlch  might  he  dealt  with  without  any 
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violation  of  the  principle  of  religious  li- 
berty.    But  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  in  the  letter  which  he 
had  put  forth,  and  which  had  been  the 
foundation  of  this  movement — a  movement 
which,  to  that  moment,  had  never  reached 
the  working  classes — in  that  letter  the 
noble   Lord  had,   in    his  (Mr.   Gibson's) 
opinion,   made  himself  an  aggression  on 
our  Protestantism  ;  because  he  had  issued 
a    divinity   proclamation   from   Downing- 
street,  deciding  what  was  superstition  and 
what  was  not.     He    (Mr.    Gibson)    was 
himself  a  member  of  the  State  Church, 
and  he  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to  deliver 
offhand  this  sort  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  ought  to  be,  or 
what  they  were.     But  the  noble  Lord, 
talking  of  Protestantism  and   of  private 
judgment,  had  been  able  to  point  out  what 
was  superstitious.     He  (Mr.  Gibson)  won- 
dered how  he  (Lord  J.  Russell),  not  being 
an  authorised  and  infallible  expositor  of 
evangelical  truth,  could  undertake  to  pro- 
pound such  a  subject.     The  letter  of  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  been  a  private  com- 
munication ;   it  had  been  a  proclamation 
from  the  Papal  chair  in  Downing-street, 
saying  what  their  religion  ought  not  to 
be.     This  looked  very  like  an  aggression. 
But  the  other  day  the  question  of  baptis- 
mal regeneration  had  been  referred  to  an 
authorised  tribunal,  to  ascertain  whether 
that  doctrine  of  the  Church,  received  in  a 
particular  way,  was  an  orthodox  one.    The 
result  had  been,  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
cided what   the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
was.     Seeing  that  an  authorised  tribunal 
in  this  country  had  such  extreme  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
he  (Mr.  Gibson)  said  it  was  boldness — he 
did   not  undertake  to  say  commendable 
boldness — but  it  argued  great  moral  cou- 
rage in  the  noble  Lord  to  give  forth  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  effect  that  certain  doc- 
trines  were    superstitious,  leaving  it,   of 
course,  to  be  inferred  that  the  doctrines 
not  so  characterised  or  not  particularly  al- 
luded to  by  the  noble  Lord,  were  sound 
doctrine.     Supposing   it  were   right   that 
the  noblo  Lord,  as  Prime  Minister,  should 
make  this  proclamation  of  divinity  to  the 
country-r-and  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  must   say 
that   ho   doubted   the   policy  of  it — they 
might  have  Prime  Ministers  issuing  pro- 
clamations,   denouncing    other    things   as 
superstitious.     If  the  Prime  Minister  were 
a  Unitarian,  he  might  undertake  to  write 
from  Downing-street  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  not  sound ;  and  as  there 
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was  nothing  to  exclude  a  Roman  Catholic 
from  becoming  Prime  Minister,  you  might, 
another  year,  have  the  Prime  Minister 
denouncing  Protestantism  as  unsound. 
Such  a  course  might  lead  to  what  he  (Mr. 
Gibson)  considered  to  be  a  great  national 
evil.  If  any  duty  were  more  incumbent 
on  those  who  administered  public  affairs 
than  another,  it  was  to  endeavour  to  calm 
and  to  pacify  those  religious  animosities  as 
they  sprung  up  in  the  country,  and  most 
carefully  to  avoid  anything  calculated  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  aggravate  them. 
Was  it  not  preposterous  that,  because  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  upon  their  doc- 
trines, and  were  at  variance  upon  certain  im- 
portant tenets,  they  should  allege  that  as  a 
reason  why  they  should  impose  pains  and  pe- 
nalties on  Roman  Catholics  ?  He  (Mr.  Gib- 
son)  did  not  understand  on  what  principle 
the  question  of  Puseyism  could  be  imported 
into  the  matter.  It  was,  however,  imported 
into  the  matter ;  and  they  had  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  (Lord  Ashley) 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  his  speech 
with  it.  The  letter  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  originated  a  move- 
ment, be  that  movement  great  or  small; 
and  the  larger  portion  of  that  letter  was 
occupied  in  condemning  Puseyite  doctrines 
and  practices.  They  were  called  on  to 
pass  this  law  against  their  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  bishops  appointed  in  the  only  way 
that  bishops  could  be  appointed  for 
them — by  the  Pope  ;  because  these  bi- 
shops had  districts  assigned  them  in  the 
usual  way,  and  because  these  bishops  had 
taken  the  only  reasonable  course  they 
could  take,  and  had  called  themselves  bi- 
shops of  the  districts  in  which  they  la- 
boured. How  had  the  letter  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  been  addressed?  Had  it  been 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  united 
kingdom.  No;  it  had  been  addressed  to 
*•  the  clergy  and  the  faithful,**  which,  in 
the  understanding  of  the  terms,  could  not 
be  conceived  as  meaning  anything  but  that 
he  assumed  that  jurisdiction  due  to  him  in 
reference  to  those  who  submitted  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  his  authority.  A  good 
deal  had  been  made  of  the  word  **  govern'* 
in  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Pope;  but  he 
(Mr.  Gibson)  contended  that  that  word 
should  not  frighten  them.  It  was  in  the 
usual  style  of  such  documents,  and  the 
word  was  constantly  used  without  meaning 
that  temporal  governing  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  alluded.     He  (Mr.  Gibson)  asked 


if  they  were  to  prevent  these  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics  from  being  called  by  the 
names  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
to  have  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Ro- 
man Catholics  ?  They  could  not  avoid 
having  intercourse  with  the  Pope.  They 
could  not  prevent  papal  bulls  and  writings 
from  reaching  this  country.  They  allowed 
these  things,  and  they  allowed  the  unre- 
stricted appointment  of  bishops.  But  they 
were  very  much  alarmed  when  these  bishops 
took  the  names  of  those  places  in  which, 
for  convenience  sake,  they  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  particular  jurisdiction.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen,  however,  would  not  allow 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  Pope ; 
and,  although  the  penalties  were  repealed, 
yet  it  was  held  to  be  a  misdemeanour  at 
common  law  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  Papal  See.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Wood)  had  told 
them  of  a  certain  manoeuvre  attempted 
with  the  view  of  commencing  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  Cardinal  Wiseman  -— 
bringing  an  indictment  against  him  for 
introducing  bulls  from  Rome.  Had  this 
been  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  that 
House?  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  remembered  a 
case  precisely  similar.  A  right  reverend 
Prelate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  quoting  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Lord 
Eldon,  had  said,  if  not  in  these  words,  to  ' 
this  effect,  that — 

"  When  they  repealed  penalties  for  not  believing, 
they  did  not  render  disbelief  legal ;  they  only 
repealed  the  penalties  which  were  in  force,  and 
that  a  person  could  still  be  indicted,  under  what 
was  called  the  blasphemy  law,  for  being  a  Uni- 
tarian." 

By  the  disinterment  of  such  statutes  they 
shook  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  whole 
community.  If  they  were  only  to  look 
into  the  statutes  and  see  what  old  obsolete 
laws  were  still  allowed  to  deface  its  pages, 
they  would  find  that  there  were  very  few  of 
them  who  were  not  liable  to  penalties  for 
doing  what  they  did  in  these  days  with 
perfect  impunity.  On  the  Statute-book 
there  was  a  law  at  that  moment  imposing 
a  penalty  on  every  man  who  did  not  littend 
the  parish  church.  The  legal  habits  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Wood)  would 
induce  him,  if  occasion  required,  to  have 
recourse  to  such  obsolete  statutes;  but  he 
(Mr.  Gibson)  did  not  think  that  such  a 
course  was  justifiable.  He  thought  these 
old  obsolete  statutes  ought  not  to  be  quoted 
in  that  House  to  induce  them  to  legis- 
lation, but  should  rather  be  collected  into 
some  report  and  laid  before  tke  Qoxot^aL- 
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ment,    that   they  might  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  totally   romove    them  from    the    Sta- 
tnte-book,  and   that    they  might  neither 
hare  them  brought  into  courts  of  law  for 
vindictive  and  improper  purposes,  nor  have 
them  quoted  in  the  hall  of  their  legislation 
to  induce  them  to  act  on  unsound   prin- 
ciples.    They  were  going  undoubtedly  to 
narrow  the  liberty  which  they  gave  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  when  they   passed  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  if  they  agreed  to  this 
Act.     There  could  not  be  the   slightest 
doubt  that  this  rule  of  law,  at  least,  was 
certain — that  all  penal  statutes  were  to  be 
construed  strictly.     That  being  so,  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  penalty   of  lOOL 
which  applied  only  to  the  assumption  of 
titles  which  were  already  enjoyed  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church,  it 
appeared  to  him  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
assumption   of  other  titles  did  not  come 
under  the  statute,  and  therefore  they  were 
by  this  Bill  taking  a  deliberate  step  in  a 
retrograde  direction,  with  a  view  to  narrow 
the  liberties  which  they  gave  to  their  Ro- 
man  Catholic  fellow-subjects   when   they 
passed  the  Emancipation  Bill.     No  ground 
— no  reasonable  ground  had  been  assigned 
for  this  Act;  for,  although  they  had  been 
told  so  much  about  the  supremacy  of  the 
^  Crown,  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  telling 
'  the  noble  Lord  and  the  Gentlemen  who  had 
used  that  expression  so  much,  that  he  knew 
of  no  supremacy  in  the  united  kingdom 
but  the  supremacy  of  the  law;  and  if  the 
law  had  not  been  broken,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  should 
have  been  violated,  because  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown  must  be  in  conformity  to 
the  law.     If,  then,  it  were  not  denied  that 
the  assumption  of  titles  was  in  accordance 
with  law — and  no  Gentleman  who  had  spo- 
ken from  authority  had  ventured  to  assert 
the  illegality  of  anything  except  the  bring- 
ing in  of  papal  bulls — and  did  not  apply  to 
the  assumption  of  titles,  why  were  they  to 
be  continually  hearing  these  eternal  com- 
plaints that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
had  been  violated,  the  rights  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  infringed,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nation  attacked  ?     It  appeared 
to  him  that  these  expressions  amounted  to 
little  better  than  clap-traps,  if  Ministers 
were  not  able  to  say  that  the  assumption 
of  titles,  which  was  the  matter  in  hand, 
was  a  violation  of  the  law.     He  could  be 
no  party  whatever  to  impose  penalties  upon 
Roman    Catholics  for   carrying  out  their 
own  voluntary  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
supported  by  their  own  voluntary  BubBcrip- 
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tions,  not  interfering  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  any  person  in  these  dominions; 
and  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  under- 
stand  how  those  who  supported  the  volun- 
tary system  am6ng  the  Dissenters  could 
reconcile  it  with  their  consistency  to  be  the 
advocates  of  this  Bill.    Before  he  sat  down 
— for  they  should  have  many  opportunities 
of  discussing  that  measure — ^he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  regret  that 
in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  should, 
with  a  view  of  preparing  them  for  that  Bill, 
have  told  them  of  various  acts  of  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where, calculated,  undoubtedly,  to  preju- 
dice the  mind,  and  to  induce  men  to  come 
to  rather  a  hasty,  and  not  a  very  jnst,  de- 
cision upon  the  matter  that  was  before 
them.     To  tell  them  of  the  interference  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  Ire- 
land in  the  question  of  education,  was  to 
tell  them  what  was  very  little  to  the  pur- 
pose.    If  the  noble  Lord  was  prepared  to 
raise  the  question,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  that  of  secular  or  religious  instruction, 
he  (Mr.  Gibson)  was  prepared  to  go  into  it 
with  him ;  but  when  the  noble  Lord  was 
himself  a  supporter  of  the  mixing  of  secu- 
lar and   religious   instruction — when  the 
noble  Lord  had  himself  in  that  House  ad- 
vocated the  interference  of  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  of  religious 
teachers  of  various  denominations,  as  an 
essential  element  in  public  education,  he 
did  not  think  it  either  fair  or  reasonable 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  attempt  to  raise 
a  prejudice  in  their  minds  against  these 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  for  interfering 
with    education  in  Ireland.     Why,  what 
was  this  case  of  interference  in  Ireland  ? 
At  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  thirteen  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  advocated  the  non-separa- 
tion of  secular  from  religious  instruction; 
and  twelve  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  as  he 
understood,  were  not  against  the  separation 
of  secular  from  religious  instruction.     Pro- 
duce him,  then,  twelve  Protestant  bishops 
of  the  Established  Church,  who  would  ad- 
vocate the  separation  of  secular  from  re- 
ligious instruction.      It  was  new  to  him 
that  they  had  got  this  band  of  liberal  men 
in  their  own  Church.     In  order  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
noble  Lord  quoted  the  opinion  of  M.  Dupin 
upon  that  Church.     He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
would  also  give  a  French  quotation,  but 
upon  another  Church  Establishment,  the 
English  Church,  which  would  form  a  sort 
of  pendant   to   that   of  the   noble   Lord. 
What  did  M.  Guizot,  a  great  Protestant, 
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a  great  Protestant  reformer,  say,  in  his  ^^vnx  from  all  share  in  the  negotiations ;  and  the 
History  of  European  Civilization,  of  the  ?^,^°P  of  Victoria,  who  was  on  board,  on  his  way 
ChurcfofEnglalTd?  He  said, '.The  English  g^s  C^^er^^Jr  C^^^^^^^^^ 
Church  is  as  corrupt  as  ever  was  that  of  as  well  as  Chinese  scholar),  is  stated  to  haye  coo- 
Rome,  and  far  more  servile. ' '  The  quotation  tributed  materially  to  brinf  about  the  good  results 
was  entirely  provoked  by  that  of  the  noble  ^hich  it  is  hoped  will  follow  from  the  firm  yot 
Lord.  Th;  charge  was,  that  an  aggres-  <^onciliatory  tone  adopted." 
sion  had  been  made  by  the  Church  of  Interviews  took  place  between  the  Viceroy 
Rome  on  England.  Did  English  mis-  and  the  commander  of  the  vessel.  At  the 
sionaries  get  no   support,    ay,  and  in  a  last  interview — 

physical  sense,  in  making  aggressions  on       .,  j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^  officers  of  the 

the  rehgwns  of  foreign  countries  ?      An  Rei/riard  to  appear  in  full  dress,  attended  by  a 

instance  might  be  adduced  of  what  looked  guard  of  about  fifty  men,  who  were  marshalled 

much  more  like  an  aggression  than  the  pro-  opposite  the  guard  of  the  mandarins.   The  varioiis 

ceedings  of  the  Pope.  The  Overland  Mail  complaints  made  by  Dr.  Bettleheim  were  made 

of  November  28,  1850,  contained  a  para-  *^^  '"^J*^  of  conversation  and  ^^PjfJ^tonr  pa- 

J.1VTOIUUC1   ^yj,  Av/t/vf,  vvuMiuv/M  a  j^Mw-  pers  werc  exchaugcd ;  but  it  was  judged  better  to 

graph,  stating —  limit  the  proceedings  as  far  as  possible  to  the  de- 

"  In  our  iMt  overland  .ummary  we  referred  to  ^"'^  "^"T  intimaUon  from  the  BritUh  Gowbh 

the  dMBculUe.  at  Fnlwhau,  ari«ig  out  of  certain  »/?,  •  ""^T^?       ""^"tif  '>^^^^^,^^*''^ 

miwionarie.  of  the  Church  of  EngLd  having  ob-  »J  ^  J^^I^'h^I  !Z.  «J W«  ^^^^^^ 

.•1       A  •    '^  A  i.'*  '        c  of  the  most  senous  seems  to  nave  been  an  assault 

taioed  and  iMiWed  on  retauung  po.BeMion  of  a         ^  .      ,^,  ^^  ,^5,,   ^^  ^  ^^ 

temple  withm  the  city,  very  much  agamgt  the  _;„;„_.'  j^:^      a*  »i..  »<««i..».v>_  -.<•   IiZ 

wishes  of  the  people,  who,  hi  their  Mcitement.  n»»«?"*^  d"*""-  ,  **  »>»  '*^°^°"  <^  S* 

threatened  to  de'^y  the  b,ildlng.  Their  violence  «!«<>»»"»»?  !»«"««"•  '<«?  e^J>»nfx«.  -nd  the 

however,  ha.  been  ^.trained  fof  the  time  by  th^  v'^SSit^  ^^W^r^JL^mZ  STi^ 

authoritie..  who  appear  U>  have  acted  with  much  J°,'Pjg^;r^^ 

;.;.i^  ♦*.--  «♦  *k<»  M..MA  ♦«.«-  w»,j^^4.  .«.i«^  iK-  amval  had  made  a  oonsiaerable  impresuoB,  Mr 

mjury.  they  at  the  inme  time  protest  against  the  ^^^^   ^„   probably    regarded  with   entire 

course  pursued  by  the  rev.  gentlemen  as  both  jTS^tion"       *'*""*"*/    ^^^a-t^i^  "*•«    ««•»«» 
illegal  and  impolitic,  and  have  issued  several  mani-         " 

festoes  on  the  subject,  in  one  of  which  it  is  at-  That  (the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded 

i??P*!v  wi!^  slw>wn,  not  altogether  unsuccess-  ^o  say)  was  a  description  of  aggression 

fully,  that  they  are  aotmg  in  contravention  of  the  ..    .  iT  \i        ux  ^t.       5     ux       x  i         xu 

treaty.    We  have  now  ilceived  copies  of  two  of  *!^a*  ^^  ^^j>^«^*  *^®y  ought  not  to  autho* 

these  documents,  which,  however,  are  too  long  for  "B©  »    and,   for   one,   he    should    be   pre- 

insertion  at  present.    The  missionaries,  it  is  said,  pared   to   advocate   resistance   if  it  wore 

are  acting  in  accordanoe  with  the  instructions  of  attempted    in    this    country  —  attempted 

Bishop  Smith  who,  as  he  proposes  visitmg  Fuh-  -     ^y^^  ^^^^    ^f    physical  character.     He 
chau  during  his  present  cruise,  may,  after  per-  ,      j    •.    xi    ^^l  i-i     t      j    •     i  • 

sonal  inquiry  on  the  spot,  be  induced  to  modify  «^ust  admit,  that  the  noble  Lord,  m  hit 

them.''  statement,  generally  expressed  his  dislike 

TUt  looked  like  a  physical  aggression-  *»  *e  interference  of  ecclesiastics  in  torn- 

missionaries  taking  possession  of  a  temple,  P"*"^  "^  ^""^"1  ""*"!"•    ,?.\':°'^^ 

a  bishop  making  his  cruise  in  a  man-of-  r^J"!"-      'i*^       ''""fi'^   '  *^"'''"'f  .*? * 

war.    the  screw-sloop  Beynard  arrived  at  *^«  ^"*T  "f  *<*»•  gentlemen  were  stnotly 

Shanghai  on  the  14th  of  October,  con-  *^<»f«  "^  «*:?"«  religious  comwl^ion  to 

veyinia  communication  from  the  British  **" .'^'Pf*''.*  communities.      He  ohIt 

GOTcrament  relatbg  to  the  missionaries :-  '^fT**^  *f  *  "^  *^f  T"^f  ^''  ^^ 

^  "With  which  the  noble  Lord  favoured  them 

';  Repeated  complaints  having  been  made  to  the  ^g  to  the  great  importance  of  brmging  in 

f^r  .a'^:^ioL'j;r^T.tt'  I'Zi  ^^s  BiU.  the  only  two  authorities  that  \^re 

in  upon  Dr.  Bettleheim  at  Loooho,  in  order  to  <>»  ***©  matter  m  hand  were  two  reverend 

afford  him  the  countenance  of  the  Government  by  gentlemen.     A  large  portion  of  the  speech 

whom  ho  had  beea  adopted."  had  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  Roman 

Loocho  was  an  independent  countrv.     Dr.  p^t^^oUcs  m  various  parts  of  Europe,  mat- 

Bettleheim  was  a  converted  Jew,  a  native  ^^  undoubtedly  of  great  mterest,  but  m 

of  Hungary,    but  a   naturalised    British  for  as  the  matter  m  hand  was  concerned, 
subiect  ®  ^°^  authority  the  noble  Lord  gave 

^  them  was  that  of  two  ecclesiastics  of  the 

"  The  Reynard  anchored  m  Napa  harbour  on  Established    Church.      The    noble  Lord 

the3i-dofOctober  and  remained  a  week   during  n^g^tioned  the  Bishop  of  London  and  tha 

which  time  two  or  three  interviews  were  held  with  "■«'"»"'"^"  ""j  ^^auvy  «*   ^^^u^v^a^  »m^  •«« 

the  native  authorities,  both  on  shore  and  on  board.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  saui  the 

It  was  deemed  expedient  to  exclude  Dr.  Bettle*  Bishop    of   London  bad   sugg^ested  thai 
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there  ought  to  be  legislation  to  prevent  the 
assumption  of  these  titles;  he  said  that 
that  was  the  answer  which  the  Bishop  gave 
to  one  of  the  addresses,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  that  they  ought  to  prohibit 
the  assumption  of  any  titles  derived  from 
any  place  in  the  united  kingdom.  And 
therefore,  said  the  noble  Lord,  he  had 
agreed  with  that  suggestion.  The  noble 
Lord  also  said,  that  when  he  informed  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  institute  a  prosecution,  his 
Grace  replied,  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
Government  would  institute  a  prosecution, 
but  he  did  expect  that  some  legislation 
should  take  place  on  the  subject.  Now 
these  were  the  only  two  authorities,  and, 
with  due  submission,  he  did  not  think  that 
these  were  the  gentlemen  to  apply  to  on 
this  subject.  Dr.  Blomfield,  who  was  in 
his  elevated  position,  at  his  ease,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities 
of  our  nature,  and  desiring  to  stand  alone 
in  his  glory,  he  confessed  he  did  not 
think  the  proper  sort  of  person  to  be  asked 
what  sort  of  indignity  was  to  be  passed  on 
Dr.  Wiseman.  Nor  was  even  Dr.  Sumner, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  thought 
if  there  ever  was  an  improper  interference 
in  temporal  affairs,  this  was  one  of  all 
others  in  which  they  should  not  have 
meddled,  because  it  would  be  imputed  to 
them,  whether  justly  or  not,  that  they 
were  acting  from  jealous  feelings,  and 
from  a  desire  to  maintain,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  supremacy  of  their  own  by  prevent- 
ing the  proceedings  of  other  religious  com- 
munities from  being  carried  out.  He 
should  not  have  thought  of  applying  to 
Dr.  Wiseman  to  ask  what  proceedings  he 
should  take  against  Dr.  Blomfield,  nor 
would  he  apply  to  Dr.  Blomfield  to  know 
what  proceedings  he  should  take  against 
Dr.  Wiseman.  He  would  deal  with  this 
subject  not  under  the  advice  of  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Established  Church,  but  he  would 
deal  with  it  as  a  national  question.  In 
considering  how  far  the  Bill  which  was 
proposed  was  calculated  to  promote  the 
harmony  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  he  hoped,  if  he  had  understood 
the  Attorney  General,  there  would  be  one 
clause  inserted  in  the  Bill  before  it  was 
enacted  into  a  law.  He  dared  say  hon. 
Gentlemen  might  have  observed  a  clause 
in  Bills  to  the  effect  that  "this  Act  may 
be  repealed  or  amended  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament."  Now,  he  would 
pat  a  elauaeiD  the  Bill  proposed,  "  And  be 

M'.  M.  Gibson 


it  enacted,  that  this  Act  may  be  broken 
with  impunity  during  the  present  and  all 
future  Sessions  of  Parliament."  For  he 
was  quite  persuaded,  however  much  the 
noble  Lord  might  have  changed  his  opin- 
ions as  to  the  puerility  of  legislating 
against  titles,  and  the  total  impossibility 
of  preventing  these  communications  with 
Rome — he  was  so  far  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  that  their  law  would  be  nugatory  for 
any  good  purpose,  and  only  calculated  to 
cause  great  irritation,  and  that  it  was  well 
described  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire as  a  piece  of  petty  persecution, 
that  he,  for  one,  if  he  never  gave  another 
vote  in  that  House,  would  use  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  passing  of  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  CUMMING  BRUCE  said,  he  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  this  occasion  with 
extreme  reluctance.  Opposed  as  he  had 
been  to  the  noble  Lord's  general  poHtical 
course,  he  considered  it  no  more  than  in 
accordance  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  with  common 
courtesy,  when  the  Minister  introduced  a 
measure  alluded  to  in  Her  Majesty's  gra- 
cious Speech,  to  have  allowed  him  to  have 
introduced  it  on  the  night  that  he  proposed 
it.  He  should  not,  however,  have  now 
addressed  the  House,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  observation  of  an  hon.  Friend  of  his 
(the  hon.  Member  for  Ayrshire),  who,  in 
his  opinion,  had  misrepresented  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  this  mat- 
ter. His  hon.  Friend  said,  there  had  been 
no  demonstration  in  Ayrshire  or  in  Scot- 
land generaUy  against  the  Papal  aggres- 
sion. Now,  in  no  country  were  the  people 
more  thoroughly  opposed  to  Popery  than  in 
Scotland;  but  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
not  apt  to  volunteer  their  services  when 
they  were  not  wanted.  They  relied  on 
the  firmness,  the  energy,  the  love  of  truth, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  which  the  doctrine  of  Rome 
had  ever  been  opposed.  But  he  would 
venture  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  that  if  their  assistance  were  re- 
quired to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  Ro- 
manist power  in  this  country,  it  would  not 
be  wanting.  The  hon.  Member  for  Ayr- 
shire had  charged  the  Free  Church  with 
having  set  up  a  sort  of  hierarchy,  by  es- 
tablishing general  assemblies,  new  parishes, 
and  the  like;  and  yet,  he  said,  it  had  not 
been  interfered  with.  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  misunderstood  the  matter. 
The  case  was  entirely  different.     The  Free 
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Church  did  not  call  itself  the  Established 
Church,  and  from  its  very  designation  (a 
fanciful  one  he  would  admit),  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  was  a  purely  voluntary 
association,  limited  to  the  purely  spiritual 
influence  which  it  exercised  over  those  who 
attached  themselves  to  its  views.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  here  was  a  Church,  which 
from  its  very  pretensions  to  infalliUHty  was 
not,  and  never  had  been,  able,  as  all  his- 
tery  and  experience  proved,  to  separate 
spiritual  matters  from  temporal.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  analogy  whatever  be- 
tween the  cases  of  the  Free  Church  and 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  his  speech  had  also  alluded  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  which  had 
also  assumed  titles,  which  he  considered 
they  were  equally  called  upon  to  put  down. 
But  there  was  this  marked  difference  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  —  namely, 
that  in  the  latter  espiscopal  titles  had  been 
abolished  altogether  ;  and,  therefore,  to 
assume  them,  there  was  an  act  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  aggression  committed  in  as- 
suming them  from  places  in  this  country. 
Various  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  had  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  what  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  with  regard  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  with  regard  to  the  measure  which 
his  Lordship  had  introduced.  He  would 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  telling  them 
what  the  feeling  would  be  in  Scotland  upon 
both  points.  With  regard  to  the  speech, 
he  believed  that  the  men  of  Scotland 
would  consider  it  worthy  of  the  Protestant 
Minister  of  a  Protestant  Government.  But 
with  regard  to  the  measure,  he  was  obliged 
to  consider  it  somewhat  of  a  "  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion."  All  Scotland  would 
agree  with  the  line  of  policy  shadowed  forth 
in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  the 
measure  he  had  proposed  would  not  meet 
with  their  approval.  He  believed  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  to  go  a  great  deal 
further.  [Cheers,]  Yes,  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  only  have  to  forbid  the  assump- 
tion of  titles,  but  he  must  render  penal  the 
reception  of  bulls.  He  would  have  to  go 
further  still.  He  must  put  down  bH 
monkeries,  whether  white,  black,  or  grey, 
or  whatever  colour  they  might  be.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Leominster,  who  had  address- 
ed the  House  with  an  ability  quite  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  attention,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  old  associations  connected  with  his 
name,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
great  manifestation  of  Protestant  feeling 


was  only  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
union  of  all  Protestants  to  maintain  the 
great  truths  in  which  they  were  agreed. 
He  (Mr.  Bruce),  however,  could  not  agree 
with  that  proposition.  As  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  England,  they  were 
bound  to  consider  the  wishes  of  the  people; 
and,  if  possible,  to  give  them  effect;  and 
he  thought  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  wanting  in  its  duty  to  the  country  if  it 
failed  to  entertain  a  measure,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  carry  those  wishes  into  ef- 
fect. 

Mb.  fox  MAULE  said,  he  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down,  and  he  wished  to  contrast 
that  speech  with  those  which  had  come 
fift)m  the  lower  part  of  the  House,  to  show 
that  in  the  present  position  of  this  ques- 
tion there  was  no  blame  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Government  for  endeavouring  to 
steer  in  this  matter  a  middle  course  be- 
tween extreme  opinions  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other,  and  to  suit  the  legislation 
they  had  proposed  to  the  House  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  in  which  that  legis- 
lation had  originated.  But  he  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  a  remark  that  had 
fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  that  the  matter  was 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House;  and 
that  it  ought  to  confine  its  duties  to  mat- 
ters connected  entirely  with  taxation  and 
the  ledger.  But  the  House  had  duties 
superior  to  that.  It  was  his  duty  to  see 
that  those  rights  and  liberties  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers 
should  be  delivered  unimpaired  to  those 
who  were  to  follow  after  us.  But  his  right 
hon.  Friend  seemed  to  endeavour  to  catch 
the  attention  of  the  House  more  by  the 
misrepresentation  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  than  by  any  other 
plan.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  totaUy 
forgotten  to  refer  to  the  speeches  which 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  Friend,  but  had 
stated  that,  from  his  chair  in  Downing- 
street,  the  noble  Lord  had  issued  a  certain 
letter  in  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  instruct  the  country  in  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  doctrines.  His  noble  Friend 
had  done  no  such  thing.  [Cheers,]  He 
stated  distinctly  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  such  act  of  presumption,  but  in  all 
that  referred  to  matters  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character  he  had  quoted  almost  verbatim 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Then, 
again,  it  had  been  said  that  before  his 
noble  Friend  introduced  this  measure^  hft 
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had  tak$n  counsel  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. His  noble  Friend  had  distinctly 
denied  that  also,  for,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  informed  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop 
what  he  had  resolved  to  do.  Both  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  framed  the  measure 
entirely  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and 
were  indebted  for  advice  to  no  ecclesiastical 
authority,  as  indeed  they  had  consulted  no 
clerical  authority  whatever.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  went  on  further  to  say,  that  it  was 
the  noble  Lord's  letter  which  stirred  up  all 
the  strife  in  the  country.  Now,  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  Pope's  unwarrant- 
able bull  had  been  in  the  country  three 
weeks  at  least  before  the  letter  was  ever 
written  at  all;  and  the  Bar  had  drawn  up 
and  signed  the  very  remarkable  petiti«i 
which  had  emanated  from  them  before  that 
letter  appeared  before  the  public.  There- 
fore, he  said,  his  noble  Friend  had  been 
most  unfairly  dealt  with;  and  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  guiding  the  public  opinion 
would  ere  long  receive  the  gratitude  of 
every  class  of  the  community,  and  even  of 
the  House  itself.  He  (Mr.  Fox  Maule) 
wished  to  say  one  word  as  to  what  was 
said  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Ayrshire,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on 
Wednesday.  His  hon.  Friend  said,  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  indifferent  on 
this  subject;  and  in  the  same  breath  he 
stated  that  there  were  no  men  so  opposed 
to  Popery  in  every  form  as  the  people  of 
Scotland.  He  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  agreed 
in  that  description  of  his  countrymen;  and 
he  had  sometimes  had  occasion  to  lament 
that  they  carried  that  feeling  to  excess. 
He  had  regretted  that  on  many  occasions 
he  could  not  go  along  with  some  of  his 
oountrymen  in  their  feelings  on  some  ques* 
tions  relating  to  the  religion  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  very  fact  had 
oonvinced  him  that  the  step  lately  taken 
by  the  Pope,  involving  an  aggression  upon 
the  authority,  the  honour,  and  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown,  and  upon  the  Pro- 
testant liberties  of  this  country,  was  a  step 
which  must  be  highly  offensive  to  the 
whole  people  of  Scotland.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  that  there  was  a 
strong  parallel  case  between  a  portion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
aggression  which  each  had  made.  Now, 
he  should  never  cease  to  think  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  1843  without  the  deepest 
regreL    That  event  was  one  of  the  noblest 
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but  one  of  the  saddest  of  modem  days. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the 
most   useful   national  churches  that  ever 
existed  in  any  country,  and  the  most  Pro- 
testant; and  no  man,  or  no  body  of  men, 
ever  regretted  the  step  which  a  conscien- 
tious feeling  compelled  them  to  take,  more 
than  the  very  men  who  seceded.    But  what 
similitude  was  there  between  their  case 
and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics?     The 
Free  Church  maintained  the  same  minis- 
trations as  the  Established  Church — ^the 
same  doctrines,  and  the  same  discipline. 
But  it  was  said  that  they  had  divided  the 
country  into  districts,  or  parochial  divi- 
sions.   They  had  done  no  such  thing.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  in  almost  every 
parish  a  congregation,  or  pdrt  of  a  congre- 
gation, left  the  church  in  which  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  worshipping;  and  he 
presumed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
nave  exported  them  from  the  parishes  like- 
wise, instead  of  permitting  them  to  re- 
organise themselves  in  the  different  locali- 
ties in  which  they  lived.     They  had  called 
themselves  by  an  innocent  name  (a  fanciful 
name  it  was,  he  would  admit);  but  they 
had  tried  two  or  three  others  before  it  was 
adopted,  and  the  Home  Secretary  for  a 
long    time    had    utterly    repudiated    it, 
speaking  of  them  as  "  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians calling  themselves  the  Free  Church." 
It  would  be  far  better  to   leave  it   and 
the  Established   Church  in  the  position 
in  which  they  were  then  standing.     Their 
differences  were  beginning  to  be  forgotten, 
and  they  were  meeting  together  for  the 
common  performance  of  various  Christian 
purposes   on   the   same  platform.     They 
were  uniting  in  the  same  holy  endeavour 
to  overcome   and  overtake  the  infidelity 
that  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  our  land. 
Why  then  should  the  hon.  Gentleman  rake 
up  those  differences  which  were  passing 
away,  and  revive  a  quarrel  which  they 
must  all  regard  with  the  deepest  regret  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  gone  on  to 
speak  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     He  (Mr. 
Fox  Maule)  would  not  allude  to  that  period 
which  was  generally  called  the   "black 
years" — namely,  from  1680  to  1685  — 
when  the  sword  of  persecution  was  indeed 
unsheathed  against  the  Covenanting  popu- 
lation.    Those  times  had  long  since  gone 
by,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  was  now  a 
sect  of  Dissenters  which  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  amongst  those  who  belonged  to  its  com- 
munion.    It  lived  in  peace  with  all  men, 
and  sought  no  quarrel  with  any  one.     It, 
too,  with  the  other  denominations  in  Edin- 
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bargh,  was  Tieing  with  the  rest  who  should 
reduce  the  crime  and  infidelity  of  our 
country  to  belief  and  to  obedience  to  the 
laws.  Passing  from  this  subject  to  the 
state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  before  this 
unhappy  aggression,  he  could  not  but  ob* 
serve  that  the  penal  laws  had  been  intro- 
duced more  to  protect  the  Sovereign  from 
the  cabals  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  than 
with  any  desire  to  interfere  with  their 
faith.  Step  by  step,  as  our  Protestant 
constitution  had  become  consolidated  and 
firm,  had  these  penal  laws  vanished  from 
the  Statute-book,  or  fallen  into  disuse;  so 
that  in  August  last  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  spirit- 
ual privilege,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of 
their  religion.  Their  Church  was  enabled 
to  follow  out  its  discipline,  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  England,  with  an  efficiency  that 
she  had  not  possessed  in  this  country  at 
least  for  200  years.  She  did  not  complain 
that  she  could  not  administer  her  sacra- 
ments, or  fulfil  all  her  rites,  or  do  her 
spiritual  duties  to  her  people  as  effectually 
under  the  system  of  vicariates  in  August 
last  as  she  had  done  for  the  200  years 
preceding.  In  fact,  the  whole  horizon 
wore  a  calp  and  peaceful  aspect.  If  he 
might  except  a  few  growls  from  the  lion  of 
St.  Jarlath's,  the  whole  scene  was  per- 
fectly tranquil,  and  was  such  as  certamly 
five  great  encouragement  to  toleration, 
ut  on  a  sudden  the  whole  was  disturbed. 
A  decree  emanated  from  the  Court  of 
Rome  which  took  them  entirely  by  sur- 
prise. But  it  seemed  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men were  not  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
Government  were  taken  by  surprise;  yet 
the  noble  Lord  had  stated  in  1848  most 
distinctly  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  never  would  consent  to  the  step  which 
had  recently  been  taken.  But  to  whom 
was  the  gratifying  state  of  things,  which 
he  had  been  describing,  principally  owing  ? 
It  was  attributable  to  no  one  more  than 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, whose  conduct  in  this  matter 
would  in  fact  have  earned*  if  that  had 
been  possible,  a  claim  to  the  liveliest 
gratitude  of  the  Irish  people.  Was  there 
any  other  Irishmen,  or  any  friend  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  amongst  English 
Members,  who  would  re-echo  that  senti- 
ment ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  too  generous 
to  assume  that  credit  for  a  measure  which 
belonged  almost  entirely  to  those  who  had 
opposed  his  policy.  It  was  true  he  had 
the  courage  to  carry  that  emancipation 
into  effect;  but  in  doing  B0i  he  had  stated 


that  to  the  noble  Lord  now  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the  great 
party  who  for  years  had  contended  for 
that  emancipation  when  out  of  office,  and 
who  might  have  been  in  office  but  for 
their  feeling  with  respect  to  that  measure, 
was  the  credit  of  it  due.  Yet  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlow  said  that  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  not  to  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
great  party  of  whom  he  was  the  head  and 
ornament,  were  Roman  Catholics  indebted 
for  the  blessings  of  emancipation.  He 
maintained  that  the  course  which  Govern- 
ment had  taken  in  this  matter  was  one 
that  they  were  imperatively  called  on  to 
take  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  consti- 
tution of  this  country.  He  did  not  wish 
to  use  offensive  words,  but  he  would  say 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country  had 
been  most  wantonly  and  ungratefully  as- 
sailed. The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Carlow  had  said,  that  the  act  of  the 
Pope  imposed  the  canon  law  upon  the  Ca<^ 
tholic  laity,  who  voluntarily  came  forward 
to  submit  to  it.  He  would  say  boldly  that 
no  earnest  Catholic  could  give  a  voluntary 
submission  to  the  canon  law.  The  sud> 
mission  was  imperative,  the  obedience  ab« 
solute.  In  proof  of  that,  he  need  only 
refer  to  that  address  which  had  emanated 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country, 
and  lately  carried  up  to  the  Queen,  in 
which  they  declared  that  obedience  to 
their  spiritual  superiors  and  to  the  canon 
law  of  the  Church,  was  a  matter  of  virtue 
in  them.  He  might  be  allowed  to  say  a 
word  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  office 
which  he  filled.  He  had  done  all  in  hb 
power  "to  provide  for  the  spiritual  comforti 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiery,  whether 
in  health  or  in  sickness.  Care  was  taken 
that  on  the  sabbath  and  on  their  saint-days 
nothing  but  imperative  duties  should  stand 
between  them  and  the  discharge  of  their 
religious  obligations.  In  standing  by  the 
measure  which  the  Government  had  intro- 
duced, he  did  so  as  a  Protestant  legislator, 
and  from  no  feehng  either  of  hatred  to  his 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  or  of  antipathy 
to  the  religion  which  they  professed.  He 
respected  their  religion,  though  he  did  not 
agree  with  them.  He  should  be  swayed  by 
no  considerations  but  those  of  duty;  he 
would  be  deterred  bv  no  fears  or  frowns,  but 
.  would  do  his  duty  in  the  matter  as  became 
a  sincere  and  loyal  Protestant,  an  inde- 
pendent Member  of  that  House,  and  the 
servant  of  a  Sovereign  who  had  a  para- 
mount duty  to  perform. 

Mb.  SCULLY  said,  the  ns^i  ban.  G«il. 
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tleman  the  Secretary  at  War  had  stated 
that  the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  was  not 
the  origin  of  the  excitement  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Before  the  publication  of  that  letter, 
however,  meetings  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  but,  after  that  letter,  the  cry  of 
"No  Popery'*  reigned  throughout  the 
country,  and  meetings  were  held  in  every 
county,  whereas  they  were  silent  before. 
He  contended,  therefore,  that  they  must 
connect  that  letter  with  the  violent  meet- 
ings and  speeches  throughout  the  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  bound  to  obey 
every  part  of  the  canon  law ;  the  fact, 
however,  was,  that  they  were  only  bound 
to  obey  it,  or  the  head  of  the  Church,  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  were  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  either  in  temporal  concerns. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army  were  Roman 
Catholics;  now,  if  they  imposed  penal  laws, 
they  should  consider  how  they  were  to  be 
enforced.  They  must  call  upon  the  civil 
authorities,  and  in  case  of  necessity  upon 
the  military,  to  support  them.  But  was  it 
right  to  call  on  a  force  that  might  (he  did 
not  say  they  would)  be  influenced  by  their 
religious  feelings  not  to  carry  out  the  law  ? 
The  rig^t  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
he  had  given  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiery 
power  to  attend  their  own  religious  ser- 
vices. He  did  not  know  that  because 
Roman  Catholics  entered  the  army  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending their  places  of  worship  ;  but  he 
knew  that,  in  some  instances  in  Ireland, 
they  had  been  withdrawn  from  those  places 
of  worship  without  sufficient  grounds.  This 
measure  was  an  insult  to  Ireland ;  it  was 
an  attempt  to  re-enact  the  penal  laws;  and 
though  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  at 
War  might  say  that  all  Scotland  and 
England  were  in  its  favour,  he  told  him 
and  the  House  that  all  Ireland  was  against 
it.  Besides,  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayr- 
shire had  stated  that  there  was  no  feeling 
in  its  favour  on  the  part  of  tho  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Free  Church 
there  had  refused  to  meet,  agitate,  or  pro- 
teat  against  the  step  which  the  See  of 
Rome  had  taken.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  he  called  upon  the  Government  to 
pause  before  they  proceeded  further  in  this 
matter.  It  was  their  duty  to  respect  the, 
feelings  not  only  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
but  of  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
population  of  Ireland;  they  might,  by  their 
infatuated  conduct,  drop  a  spark  in  Ire- 
Jand  that  might  kindle  a  flame  that  they 
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could  never  extinguish,  and  which  might 
end  in  blood,  anarchy,  and  confusion. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  it  was  only 
his  intention  to  trespass  for  a  very  short 
time  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  for  he 
would  not  wish  to  interpose  between  the 
expressed  sentiments  of  the  House  and 
the  division  to  which  they  seemed  desirous 
of  coming.  He  thought  it,  however,  his 
duty  to  say,  that,  although  he  could  not 
place  much  confidence  in  the  Government, 
or  its  capability  to  maintain,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  had  said, 
the  dignity  and  security  of  this  country, 
he  should  vote  for  them  on  that  occasion. 
They  had  seen  so  much  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  and  others  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1829,  that  he  (Colonel 
Sibthorp)  would  rather  have  both  arms  cut 
off  than  vote  for  that  Bill;  and  that  he 
said  without  having  any  un- Christian  or 
uncharitable  feeling  towards  any  class  of 
his  countrymen.  As  it  was  a  duty  he 
owed  his  Sovereign,  however,  on  account 
of  what  was  recommended  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  he  should  feel  obliged  to  register 
his  name  for  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
however  little  he  might  think  the  measure 
calculated  for  the  security  of  the  State, 
or  satisfactory  to  either  Protestant  or 
Catholic. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  trusted  the  House  would 
excuse  him  for  detaining  them  a  short 
time  while  he  explained  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  give  his  vote  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill.  He  looked  upon  the 
present  question  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable and  disgusting  that  had  come 
before  the  public  since  he  took  any  part  in 
political  life.  Up  to  that  moment  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  any  proceedings  or  dis- 
cussions on  this  question,  wishing  to  hear 
its  merits  fully  discussed,  more  particu- 
larly in  that  House,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  be- 
tween both  parties.  Most  of  the  Members 
of  that  House  were,  perhaps,  aware  that  a 
meeting  had  been  held  in  Birmingham, 
which  borough  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present, on  the  subject,  and  that  parties 
were  so  equally  divided,  that  no  resolution 
had  been  come  to.  If  he  had  then  spoken, 
he  should  have  requested  the  meeting  to 
arrive  at  the  end  they  did,  by  withdrawing 
both  the  original  resolution  and  the 
amendment.  He  was  present  at  that 
meeting,  and  it  was  probable  that,  even 
with  the  little  influence  which  he  pos- 
sessed, if  he  interfered  in  favour  of  any 
course,  that  course  would  been  adopted  ; 
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but  so  determined  was  he  not  to  interfere, 
that  he  took  no  steps  whatever  in  the 
matter.  He  was  inclined  to  say,  from  the 
difficulties  and  *  controversies  *  which  this 
question  had  occasioned  between  parties 
and  Churches,  **  A  plague  on  both  your 
Churches!"  No  person  was  less  influ- 
enced on  religious  questions  than  he  was. 
[MtMih  laughter,]  If  hon.  Gentlemen  al- 
lowed him  to  finish  the  sentence,  they 
would  have  no  cause  to  laugh.  What  he 
was  going  to  say  was,  that  he  never  ques- 
tioned any  person  as  to  his  religion  when 
he  was  hiring  a  servant  or  a  workman,  and 
he  wished  to  carry  out  that  principle ;  all 
he  required  was,  that  they  should  conduct 
themselves  honestly,  soberly,  and  indus- 
triously. On  looking  at  the  practice  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries 
throughout  Europe,  he  found  that  the  Pope 
had  not  the  power  of  making  bishops  in 
any  country  .without  an  understanding 
with,  and  the  consent  of,  the  Sovereign 
Power.  He  would  give  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics every  right  that  they  had  had 
hitherto ;  but  he  did  not  think  they  should 
have  power  now  which  they  did  not  possess 
even  before  the  Reformation.  Another 
argument  which  weighed  with  him  on  this 
practical  question  was  this,  he  had  read 
history,  and  all  history  told  him  that, 
where  the  Catholic  religion  was  established 
supreme,  the  people  did  not  enjoy  religions 
liberty  or  general  prosperity.  He  men- 
tioned these  two  points  in  order  that  he 
might  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  if  he 
was  wrong,  by  hon.  Members  on  some 
future  stage  of  the  debate.  He  had  some 
doubts  as  to  how  he  should  decide  in  re- 
ference to  this  question.  He  should  vote, 
however,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  taking 
such  a  course  afterwards  as  he  might 
think  fit. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  said,  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion out  of  doors,  nor  had  he  intended  to 
take  any  part  in  this  debate;  but  he  had 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,  that  he  might  see 
as  clearly  as  he  could  what  part  he  ought 
to  take.  Both  the  hon.  Members  for  Man- 
chester had  placed  him  in  rather  a'  painful 
position.  The  House  knew  that  the  towns 
of  Manchester  and  Salford  were  intimately 
connected,  and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  one 
and  the  same  constituency.  Now,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sentiments  which 
had  been  expressed  by  those  two  hon. 
Members  were  not  the  sentiments  of  that 


constituency.  He  would  not  yield  to  either 
of  his  hon.  Friends  in  a  desire  to  advocate 
every  measure  calculated  to  promote  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  by 
any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
he  trusted  he  never  should  do  so.  But 
the  grounds  on  which  he  considered  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  introduction 
of  this  Bill  were  very  different  from  any 
such  motives.  From  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers,  and  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen,  and  from  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  community  at 
large,  it  did  appear  that  in  this  instance 
the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  had  been  in- 
fringed, and  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  nation  assailed.  He  did  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  religious  question,  but 
one  which  affected  Her  Majesty's  preroga- 
tive, and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  He  was  not  called 
upon  to  defend  the  Established  Church, 
or  to  say  one  word  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  neither  was  he  re- 
quired to  speak  in  favour  of  the  Pope, 
in  order  to  injure  the  Established  Church. 
But  he  consented  to  the  introduction 
of  this  Bill,  bearing  in  mind  what  was 
avowed  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  infringe  upon  the  civil 
or  religions  rights  of  any  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  In  giving  his  vote  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  he  considered 
he  was  doing  so  in  obedience  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  great  majority  of  his  consti- 
tuents :  at  any  rate,  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  anxious  to  see  what  the  Bill  was  be- 
fore he  came  to  any  final  judgment  upon 
it.  He  gave  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
measure  should  extend  to  Ireland;  but  he 
believed  that  in  assenting  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure  in  reference  to  this 
country  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  feelings  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  England.  He  would  enable  the  House 
to  judge  as  to  the  right  he  had  for  entertain- 
ing this  opinion.  He  had  received  several 
letters  from  Roman  Catholics  of  great  in- 
fluence in  Manchester  and  Salford.  There 
were,  in  fact,  no  persons  who  exercised 
greater  influence  than  they  did  in  both 
boroughs.  They  were  the  constituents  of 
his  hon.  Friends,  as  well  as  his  own  con- 
stituents. Ho  would  read  an  extract  from 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  one  of 
them.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  I  feel  considerable  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
am  confident  that  unless  Government  will  protect 
us,  all  our  charity-land,  and  other  property  given 
for  our  ohurohM,  will  ijiasa  iatQ  tbA  mU  coo.^ 
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trd  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  As  an  Engliehman, 
I  seek  to  haye  oar  charitiei  administered  aceord- 
inff  to  the  laws  of  our  own  country,  and  not  by 
a  foreign  Court  and  under  foreign  laws." 

The  vote,  therefore,  which  he  was  now 
about  to  giye  would  be  given  from  a  con- 
viction that  he  was  yoting  in  favour  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
Bill  would  not  be  an  in^ngement  of  the 
religious  rights  of  any  class  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects. 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  rose  to  address  the 
House  amidst  loud  cries  of  "Divide!" 
He  assured  hon.  Gentlemen  that  he  was 
going  to  ask  the  House  to  divide.  He 
felt  this  debate  had  lasted  long  enough, 
and  he  would  give  way  in  the  hope  that 
no  other  hon.  Member  would  ask  to  ad- 
dress the  House. 

Mb.  SCHOLEFIELD  begged  for  per- 
mission to  make  a  few  observations.  He 
differed  from  his  hon.  Colleague  in  the 
vote  he  was  about  to  give,  and  also  from 
a  great  many  of  his  constituents,  and, 
therefore,  he  begged  to  explain  his  reasons 
for  voting  against  this  measure.  As  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  he  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  any  sympathy 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Pope  or  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  which  he  thought  to  be 
impolitio  as  regarded  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  in  some  re- 
spects disrespectful  to  the  Crown,  and  in 
many  ways  injurious  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. He  must  say  also  that  this  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  raised  a  feeling  in  the  couotry 
which  he  regretted  to  see  had  been  encou- 
raged to  some  extent;  but  on  the  subject 
of  religious  liberty  his  opinion  was,  that 
the  phrase  referred  not  only  to  the  doc- 
trines of  particular  sects,  but  also  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  he  felt  that 
the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  could 
not  be  carried  out  except  in  the  way  the 
Pope  desired  to  do  it,  by  the  appointment 
of  a  hierarchy.  He  thought  the  Bill  was 
ineffectual  for  any  good  purpose,  and  he 
could  not  hesitate  to  vote  against  it. 

Question  put.  The  House  divided: — 
Ayes  395 ;  Noes  63  :  Majority  332. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Abdj,  Sir  T.  N.  Anson,  hon.  Col. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alcock,  T. 
AadenoD,  A, 


Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Bailey,  J. 
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Bainei,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baldock,  K.  H. 
Baldwin,  G.  B. 
Bankes,  6. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,rt.hon.SirF.T. 
Baring,  T. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bateson,  T. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Best,  J. 

Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  S. 

Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruee,  C.  L.  0. 
Bnien,  Col. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burghley,  Lord 
BurreU,  Sir  C.  M. 
BusfeUd,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Calvert,  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Caulfield,  J. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
CliflFord,  H.  M. 
Clive,  hon,  R.  II. 
CHve,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Cockburn,  Sir  A.  J.  £. 


Cooks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Collins,  W. 
ColvUe,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
ConoUy,  T. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  H. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dashwood,  Sir  G.  B.. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 

D' Eynconrt,rt.  hon.C.T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Divett,  E. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 

Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Viset. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  SirJ.T.  B. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hott.  O. 
Dunouft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  G. 

Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
EUice.  rt.  hon.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Emlyu,  Visct. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Ewart.  W. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  £. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  J.  W. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.hn. 
FitM-oy,  hon.  H. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  n.  n. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Freostun,  Col. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gal  way,  Visct. 
Gaikell,  J.  M. 
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Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gooch,  £.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbarn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granbj,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G. 
Grenfell,  0.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  £. 
GrosTenor,  Lord  R. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hall,  Col. 

Hallyburton,  LordJ.  F. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Haiti*,  A. 
Hatcbell,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heald,  J. 
Heathooftt,  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Heneage,  £. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Herriec,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Uervey,  Lord  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  0. 
HiU,  Lord  £. 
Hindley,  0. 

Hobhouse,  rt.  bn.  Sir  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hodgson,  W,  N. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hollond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  hon.  £.  G.  G. 
Hudson,  G. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visot. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JoUiflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Ker,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Klldare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  £. 
LMoeUen,  hon.  W.  S. 


Legh,  G.  0. 

Lemon,  Sir  C. 

Lennard,  T.  B. 

Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 

Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SlrT.  F 

Lewis,  G.  G. 

LindBey,hon.  Col. 

Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 

Locke,  J. 

Lookhart,  A.  £. 

Lockhart,  W. 

Lopes,  Sir  R. 

Loveden,  P. 

Lowther,  H. 

Lygon,  hon.  G^n. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Mackie,  J. 

Maonaghten,  Sir  £. 

M'Gregor,  J. 

M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 

Mandeville,  Visct. 

Mangles,  R.  D. 

Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 

Manners,  Lord  J. 

Marshall,  J.  G. 

Marshall,  W. 

Martin,  C.  W. 

Masterman,  J. 

Matheson,  A. 

Matheson,  J. 

Matheson,  Col. 

Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Blannsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meox,  Sir  H. 
MUes,  P.  W.  S. 

Miles,  W. 

Milnef^  W.  M.  E. 

Milnes,  R.  M. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
MoleswoHh,  Sir  W. 
Moody,  C.  A, 
Morgan,  0. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  £.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
MulUngs,  J.  R. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdcgate,  C.  N. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
PariLer,  J. 
Patten,  J*  W. 
Peel,  Col. 
Peel,  F. 

Pelham,  hon.  D.  A. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
Poto,  S.  K. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,W.  H.  C. 
Plnmptro,  J.  P, 


Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Reid,  Col. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Col. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  £. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seaham,  Visct. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  CoU 
Sidney,  Aid, 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Somervllle,  rt.  hn.SirW. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  H. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stan8field,W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  SirG.  T. 
Strickland,  Shr  G. 


Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thicknesse  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornely,T. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F,  J. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt, 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Tu^ell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  0. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Welby,  G.  £. 
Wellesley,  LordO. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Wigram,  L«  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wmoughby,SirH. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Worcester,  Marq.  q£ 
Wyld,  J. 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 
Wyyill,  M. 
Torke,  hon.  E.  T. 

nLLxas. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arundel    and 

Earl  of 
BUke,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bright,  J. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cobden,  R. 
CorbaUy,  M.  E. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Goold,  W. 
Graoe,  0.  D.  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
HiggiD0,  Q.  a,  0. 


List  of  the  "Noi^B. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Surrey,    Hope,  A. 

Howard,  P.  H. 
Hutchins,  £.  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gormaii 
Monsell,  W. 
O'Brien,  Sir  T. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'ConneU,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Oswald,  A. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Reynolds.  J. 
8MiI«ir,i. 
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TeniBon,  E.  K. 
Towneley,  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wegg-Prosaer,  F.  R. 

TKLLBBB. 

Roche,  £.  B. 
Moore,  G.  H. 


Scholefleld,  W. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smythe,  hon.  6. 
Somen,  J.  P. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Attorney  General. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-after 
Twelye  o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Monday,  February  17,  1851. 

MnfUTXB.]     Sat   Firtt — Lord  Leigh,  after    the 
Death  of  his  Father. 

Their  Lordships  met,  and  haying  gone 
through  the  busmess  on  the  Paper, 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Monday,  February  17,  1851. 

Minutes.]  New  Member  Sworn. — For  Fonte- 
fract,  the  Hon.  Beilby  Richard  Lawley. 

Public  Bills. — 1'  VsJuation  (Ireland). 

2*  Passengers'  Act  Amendment ;  Mills  and  Fac- 
tories (Ireland). 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 

House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means; 
Mr.  Bemal  in  the  chair. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Mr.  Bernal,  often  as  1  have  on 
similar  occasions  experienced  the  kindness 
of  the  House,  1  feel  that  I  never  stood 
more  in  need  of  their  patient  indulgence 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  has,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  making  a  financial 
statement  to  the  House,  called  upon  me 
for  some  information,  or  opinion,  at  least, 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation.  But,  independently  of  this,  I 
cannot  sufficiently  describe  how  deeply  I 
feel  the  importance  of  the  proposal  which 
I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  House,  and 
the  more  than  usual  difficulties  which  I 
have  to  encounter  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. When  the  income  tax  was  first  re- 
newed in  the  year  1845,  the  country  in  all 
Its  branches  was  in  such  a  state  of  pros- 


perity, that  the  pressure  of  the  tax  seemed 
of  litde  moment  to  anybody.  In  1848, 
such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, that  little  choice  was  left  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  the 'House  on  that  occasion.  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  circumstances  are  now 
different,  and  although  1  believe,  and  am 
deeply  convinced  that  the  course  which  I 
propose  is  as  wise  and  expedient  now  as  it 
was  on  either  of  the  former  occasions,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  many  Gentlemen  in 
the  House  may  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  that  opposition  may  be  made  to  that 
proposal  to-night  which  on  former  occa- 
sions was  almost  universally  acquiesced  in, 
namely,  the  renewal  for  a  limited  thne  of 
the  income  tax  as  regards  Great  Britain, 
and  of  those  stamp  duties  in  Ireland  which 
were  imposed  concurrently  with  the  in- 
come tax.  Before,  however,  I  come  to 
that  proposal,  of  course  it  is  my  duty  to 
state  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  Hon.  Gentlemen  have  had  in 
their  hands  the  balance-sheet  up  to  the 
beginning  of  January;  and  that  forms  no 
bad  criterion  of  what  the  probable  state  of 
the  revenue  may  be  on  the  5th  April  next. 
I  must,  as  on  former  occasions,  ask  for 
some  indulgence  as  to  the  precise  accuracy 
of  estimates  made  at  so  early  a  period  of 
the  year.  That  course  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  prgposal  1  shall  ultimately  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee,  upon  which  a  deci- 
sion at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  is  most 
desirable,  for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious; 
but  it  must  be  evident  that,  whereas  in 
former  years  the  financial  statement  never 
was  made  until  after  the  financial  year  had 
commenced,  I  am  now  making  a  state- 
ment for  a  period  that  will  close  some  four- 
teen months  after  the  time  at  which  1  am 
now  addressing  you.  It  matters  little  when 
the  country  is  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  income  will  rise; 
it  matters  still  less  when  the  House  is  pre- 
pared to  support  such  a  proposal  as  that 
which  I  shall  to-night  make,  of  maintain- 
ing a  fair  surplus  of  income  above  expen- 
diture; but  no  doubt  there  may  be  circum- 
stances in  which  an  estimate  formed  at  so 
early  a  period  as  the  present  may  lead  to 
considerable  inconvenience,  from  the  im- 
perfection of  the  data  on  which  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  formed.  Sir,  in  the  estimate 
I  formed  last  year,  I  stated  that  the  im- 
ports of  corn  had  been  falling  off  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  that  I  did  not  feel 
myself  justified  in  taking  a  large  sum  for 
the  produce  of  the  corn  duties  of  the  en- 
suing year.   Subsequently  to  the  5th  April 
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the  importations  of  com  increased  very 
much — thev  are  nearly  equal  to  the  impor- 
tations of  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year;  whereas  in  the  six  months 
ending  the  5th  of  April  last,  they  were,  as 
1  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  only  half 
those  of  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
the  previous  year.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
lay  hcfore  the  House — first,  the  prohahle 
estimate  of  income  and  expenditure  up  to 
the  5th  April  next;  and,  secondly,  the  pro- 
hahle income  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  5th  April,  1852.  Sir,  the  income 
which  I  estimated  last  year  up  to  the  5th 
April  next  was  52,285,0002.;  the  actual 
income  for  the  year  up  to  January  is 
52,810,0002.  I  do  not  helicTe,  so  far  as 
the  means  we  already  possess  enahlo  me  to 
form  a  judgment,  that  the  present  quarter 
will  be  equally  productive  of  revenue  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year, 
partly  on  account  of  the  loss  to  be  sus- 
tained from  the  reduction  of  stamps, 
so  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  in- 
come up  to  the  5th  April  next  will  ex- 
ceed 52,656,0002.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
gratifying  circumstance  to  find  that  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  that  item  of 
revenue  ordinarily  taken  as  the  best  test 
of  the  condition  of  the  people — I  mean 
the  Excise.  In  April  last  1  estimated  the 
Excise  at  14,045,0002.  I  subsequently 
repealed  the  brick  duties,  the  amount  of 
which,  of  course,  is  to  be  deducted  from 
that  sum,  leaving  a  probable  income  of 
13,590,0002.;  and  taking  not  an  exorbi- 
tant estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  Excise 
up  to  April  next,  I  believe  it  will  have  in- 
creased above  that  amount  by  no  less  a 
sum  than  668,0002.  The  estimate  of  ex- 
penditure, in  the  budget  of  last  year,  was 
50,785,0002. ;  there  were  voted,  including 
250,0002.  for  buying  up  an  annuity  pay- 
able to  the  Equivalent  Company,  and 
211,0002.  for  naval  excess,  50,987,7352. 
Now  the  naval  excess,  of  course,  was  paid 
before  the  5th  April,  and  therefore  does 
not  appear  in  the  expenditure  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  expenditure  voted,  there- 
fore, excluding  the  naval  excess,  was 
50,776,0002.  The  actual  expenditure  for 
the  year  ending  the  5th  January  was 
50,205,8792.,  including  the  payment  to 
the  Equivalent  Company;  but  I  believe 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  ending  April  5 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  that,  and  I 
calculate  it  at  the  sum  of  50,134,9002. ; 
showing  that  we  have  so  administered  the 
funds  intrusted  to  us  by  the  country  as 
to  effect  a  reduction  of  expenditure  to  the 
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extent  of  640,0002.  below  the  estimate  of 
the  year.  The  probable  surplus  on  the 
5th  April  will  be  2,521,0002.  Sir,  I  now 
come  to  the  estimate^  income  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  balance  sheet  shows 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Customs  for  the 
year  up  to  the  5th  January  is  rather  up- 
wards of  20,400,0002.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year,  the  last  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  colonial  sugar,  and  a  further 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1848,  will  take 
place;  but  I  think,  notwithstanding,  al- 
though that  reduction  amounts,  calculated 
on  the  former  revenue  from  this  source, 
to  about  330,0002.,  I  am  justified  in 
taking  the  receipts  of  the  Customs  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  about  the  same  as  for 
the  present  year,  namely,  in  round  num- 
bers, 20,400,0002.  In  the  Excise,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  cannot  calculate  upon  so  large 
a  receipt.  The  main  part  of  the  Excise  de- 
pends upon  the  duties  derived  from  malt  and 
spirits.  In  the  year  1849,  which  was  a 
remarkably  fine  barley  harvest,  a  very  large 
amount  of  malt  was  made.  The  barley 
harvest  for  the  year  1850  is,  I  am  told,  of 
inferior  quality,  and  I  do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
should  be  derived  from  those  two  duties 
which  are  the  principal  source  of  the  Ex- 
cise revenue  during  the  present,  as  during 
the  past  year.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Chair* 
man  of  the  Board  of  Excise  is  sanguine 
in  general  in  his  estimates  of  revenue ; 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  induced 
him  to  allow  me  to  take  so  large  a  pro- 
bable receipt  for  the  ensuing  year  as 
that  which  I  am  about  to  take,  namely, 
14,000,0002.  In  the  stamps  there  will  be, 
as  Gentlemen  who  have  attended  to  this 
subject  must  be  aware,  a  further  decrease 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  because 
the  Act  passed  last  year  did  not  come  into 
operation  till  the  10th  of  October.  The 
probable  amount  of  loss  which  was  esti- 
mated upon  the  stamp  duties  in  the  course 
of  the  full  year  was  about  500,0002.,  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  year  fully  justi- 
fies that  estimate.  Of  course,  until  the 
month  of  October,  people  deferred  taking 
out  stamps,  in  the  expectation  of  the  re- 
duction of  duty  about  to  take  place  on  the 
10th  of  that  month;  in  the  two  quarters 
ending  5th  January,  the  amount  of  the 
stamp  duties  was  245,0002.  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  former  years. 
So  far  as  I  know  from  present  appearances, 
that  decrease  is  fully  sustained — in  point 
offset  it  is  rather  exceed^  \  «aDk4>4^^s^^ 
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fore,  I  belieye  the  estimate  of  loss  I  made 
will  be,  if  anything,  within  the  mark.  It 
cannot  be  less  than  250,000{.  on  the  half- 
year,  and  500,0003.  on  the  year.  Allow- 
ing, therefore,  for  that  reduction,  I  take 
the  stamps  at  6,310,000/.  The  taxes  and 
the  property  tax  I  take  at  the  same  amount, 
as  I  believe  they  will  produce  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year — the  taxes  4,348,000/., 
ihe  property  tax  5,380,000/.  ;  the  Post 
Office  about  10,000/.  more  than  last 
year,  namely,  830,000/.  I  take  the  Crown 
lands  at  the  same  sum  as  last  year;  al- 
though some  alterations  may  be  made  in 
voting  part  of  the  expenditure,  the  reyenue 
would  be  increased  to  precisely  the  same 
extent,  and  the  net  reyenue  will  be  the 
same  as  under  the  present  system  of  show- 
ing the  accounts.  I  therefore  take  the 
Crown  lands  at  the  sum  of  160,000/.  I 
take  the  miscellaneous  receipts  at  262,000/. ; 
the  old  stores  rather  higher  than  last  year, 
at  450,000/.,  which  will  give  me  an  income 
altogether  of  52,140,000/.  I  now  come 
to  the  charge  of  the  year,  and  I  think  the 
Committee  will  probably  hear  with  some 
satisfaction  that  an  increase  in  the  charge 
for  the  debt  has  arisen,  contrary  to  what 
has  happened  for  many  years,  from  a  very 
large  purchase  of  terminable  annuities. 
That  of  course  provides  for  the  extinction 
of  a  certain  amount  of  debt,  in  the  best 
practicable  mode,  within  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  and  although  a  present  increased 
charge  is  imposed  upon  the  country,  yet 
we  shall  ultimately  derive  a  benefit  from 
the  falling  in  of  those  annuities.  There 
is  some  reduction  in  the  charge  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  The  amount  of  the  interest 
on  the  funded  debt,  including  annuities,  is 
27,688,000/. ;  that  on  Exchequer  bills  is 
404,000/.,  making  a  total  of  28,092,000/. 
The  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
are  2,600,000/. ;  making  the  charges  for 
ihe  debt  and  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
30,692,000/.  I  now  come  to  the  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  1  take  the  charge 
of  the  Army,  including  the  militia  and  com- 
missariat at  6,593,945/.,  that  of  the  Navy 
at  6,537,055/.,  that  of  the  Ordnance  at 
2,424,171/.  There  is  some  reduction,  but 
not  a  large  one,  in  the  amount  of  those 
three  estimates  taken  together,  and  the 
redaction  would  have  been  greater,  but  for 
certain  circumstances  to  which  I  will  im- 
mediately allude,  involving  partly  addi- 
tional expenses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers,  and  partly  charges  of  a  temporary 
natare.  There  is,  however,  no  reduction 
of  foroe.     The  Government    are  not  of 
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opinion  that,  in  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  numbers  of  our  military  forces 
should  be  reduced.  Affairs  at  present 
certainly  wear  a  more  tranquil  and  peace- 
able aspect  than  for  some  time  past;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  but  a  few  months 
have  elapsed  since  some  million  of  armed 
men  were  arrayed  one  against  the  other. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  will  also  remember  that  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  means 
which  an  assailing  Power  now  possesses 
with  respect  to  this  country.  1  certainly 
never  have  been,  and  am  not  now  in  any 
way  whatever,  an  alarmist  on  this  subject ; 
but  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between 
unnecessary  alarm  and  absurd  confidence. 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  these 
matters,  are  quite  aware  that  our  great 
ports  and  arsenals  are  not  in  that  state  of 
defence  which  is  expedient,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  certain  means  of  defending 
those  great  depositories  of  national  wealth 
in  the  event  of  any  interruption  of  that 
peace  which  1  hope  may  long  be  preserved. 
The  estimates  to  be  presented  contain  no 
large  sum,  certainly,  but  still  a  sum  for 
continuing  the  defensive  works  of  Pem- 
broke Dockyard,  and  for  strengthening  the 
defences  of  Portsmouth  on  the  land  side. 
I  must  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, that,  leaving  those  matters  unprovided 
for,  would  have  been  a  responsibility  which 
we  were  not  prepared  to  incur ;  and  my 
firm  conviction  is,  that,  however  strong 
and  however  general  the  feeling  for  eco- 
nomical reduction  in  this  House  may  be, 
the  British  House  of  Commons  will  never 
consent  to  leave  their  country  in  an  unde- 
fended and  unprotected  state.  The  vote  for 
the  three  services.  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance, in  the  current  year,  was  20,012,000/.; 
it  will  this  year  be  19,555,000. ;  the  re- 
duction, therefore,  will  be  about  457,000/. 
From  that,  however,  must  properly  be  de- 
ducted the  vote  taken  last  year  for  the 
naval  excess  ;  and  the  absolute  reduction 
from  the  expenditure  of  that  year,  in  the 
three  heads  of  the  naval,  military,  and  ord- 
nance expenditure,  will  be  246,000/.  The 
reduction  would  have  been  more,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  but  for  two  or  three 
causes,  some  of  a  permanent,  and  others  of 
a  temporary  character.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
may  remember  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  announced 
last  year  that  it  was  thought  advisable,  for 
.the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
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sailors,  that  the  usual  allowanco  of  grog 
should  bo  dimmished,  and  a  money  com- 
pensation giyen  instead.     It  also  appeared 
that  the  amount  of  provisions  allowed  to 
seamen  in  the  fleet  was  not  as  great  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  reference  to  the  victualling 
of  sailors  in  some  branches  of  the  mer- 
chant service ;    and  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable that  the  condition  of  men  in  the 
Navy  should  be  improved  in  this  respect. 
These  changes  involve  a  charge  of  80,0002. 
Gentlemen   who   sat  also  on   the  Army 
Committee  will  remember  that  a  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  rations  allowed  to  the 
soldiers  serving  abroad;  and  in  compliance 
with  the  suggestions  made,  as  well  as  with 
what  I  have  myself  for  two  or  three  years 
thought  right,  we  propose  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  soldier  serving  abroad  in 
respect  of  his    rations.     In  accordance, 
I   believe,   with    the    sentiments   of   the 
Committee,  we  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  right  to  diminish  the  stoppage  of  sol- 
diers' pay,  when  serving  abroad  ;  a  flxed 
stoppage  of  5d,  a  week  has  been  made 
hitherto;  we  propose  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  fixed  stoppage,  but  to  diminish 
the  amount  from  5d,  to  Z\d, ;  and  an  ad- 
ditional charge  will  become  necessary  on 
that  ground  of  60,000?.     These  two  items 
are  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  amount  to 
about  140,0002.     There  are  some  addi- 
tional changes  of  a  temporary  nature  of 
no  great  amount;  one  day's  pay  for  the 
Army  more  than  in  the  current  year,  next 
being  leap-year,  and  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  charged  on  the  Ordnance  in  Ireland, 
which  an  opportunity  has  presented  itself 
of  redeeming  on  advantageous  terms.  The 
amount   of  this  last  charge  is  20,0002. 
The  miscellaneous   estimates  voted    last 
year  were  4,065,0002.     Of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  me  at  present  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  the  amount  of  the  miscellane- 
ous estimates  will  be  in  this  year.     There 
is  a  charge  of  a  temporary  nature  which  I 
propose  to  place  in  the  estimates,  that  has 
not  hitherto  been  borne  by  them — ^the  ex- 
pense of  taking  the  census.     In  former 
years  that  expense  has  been  borne  on  the 
local  rates:  but  as  it  relates  to  an  object 
of  public  and  general  interest,  I  think  it 
quite  fair  and  reasonable  that  it  should  be 
borne  on  the  estimates.     I  believe  this  ex- 
pense will  be  about  110,0002.*  » Including 
that  sum,  and  allowing  for  small  additions 
which  may  become  necessary  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  I  propose  to  tase  the  miscel- 
laneous estimates  at  4,000,0002.      The 
total  amount  of  the  expenditure  fcHr  next 


year,  therefore,  will  be  50,247,1712.    De- 
ducting  that  probable  amount  of  expendi- 
ture from  the  amount  I  have  stated  as 
that  of  the  probable  income,  there  will 
remain  an  estimated  surplus  of  1,892,8292. 
The  first  point  which  I  will  bring  under 
the  consideration   of  the   Committee  is, 
how  this  statement  bears  upon  the  main 
question  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  them 
in  the  resolution,  namely,  the  renewal  of 
the  income  tax.     The  amount  of  the  in- 
come tax  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers 
at  5,400,0002.;  that  of  the  stamp  duties 
concurrently  imposed  in  Ireland  was  first, 
I   think,  120,0002.,  but  some  reduction 
was  e£fbcted  in  them  by  the  Act  of  last 
Session,  and  therefore  I  will  take  them  in 
round  numbers  at  100,0002.     If,  there- 
fore, the  Committee  should  refuse  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  which  I  am  about  to 
move,  a  revenue  of  5,500,0002.  lapses  and 
falls  in.     Deduct  from  that  the  probable 
amount  of  surplus,  estimated  at,  in  round 
numbers,  1,890,0002.,  and  there  would  be 
a  deficiency  to  the  extent  of  3,610,0001. 
In  t}ie  ensuing  year,  it  is  true,  the  de- 
ficiency would  not  amount  to  quite  as 
much,  because  half  of  the  income  tax, 
amounting  to  2,700,0002.,  is  receivable 
after  the  5th  of  April;  and,  taking  that 
into  calculation,   the  deficit  for    1851-2 
would  amoimt  to  only  910,0002.:  but  in 
every  subsequent  year  thereafter — sup- 
posing no  improvement  to  occur  in  the 
revenue,  and  no  reduction  to  be  made  in 
the  expenditure — the    annual    deficiency 
would  amount  to  3,610,0002.    Those  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  Members  of  the  late 
House  of  Commons  will  remember,  that 
when  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  the  imposition 
of  the  income  tax  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  a  deficit,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1842, 
of    only    2,100,0002.      That    deficiency, 
however,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Gentle- 
men,   most    of   whom    sit    now   on   the 
benches    opposite    to    me,    a    sufficient 
ground    for    the    imposition    of    the   in- 
come   tax,   and   therefore  I   can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  will  now  reject  the  vote 
I  am  about  to  propose,  and  thereby  create 
a  deficiency  exceeding  that  which  then  ex- 
isted by  ^e  amount  of  a  million  and  a 
half.     It  is  quite  true  that,  at  the  period 
when  the  income  tax  was  first  proposed, 
successive  deficiencies  had  occurred  m  for- 
mer years;   but*  they  had  been  provided 
for  by  a  loan;  and,  though  I  frankly  ad- 
mit that  the  circumstance  of  a  deficiency 
occurring  year  after  year  rendered  it  im- 
peratiTelj   nfiouuMX^   to  ^^  '^^soa^  ^ 
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Commons  to  make  a  great  effort  to  equalise 
income  with  expenditure,  yet  that  circum- 
stance did  not  necessarily  point  to  the  de- 
scription of  tax  imposed  in  1842.  Sir, 
1  may  be  taunted  with  having  myself 
opposed  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax. 
1  thought  then,  and  1  still  think,  that  the 
grounds  which  were  urged  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  income  tax  were  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  passing  of  that  measure. 
But  I  stated  at  that  time,  when  so  opposing 
the  income  tax,  that  if  it  were  to  be  pass- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  covering  a  great 
alteration  in  the  import  duties  of  this  coun- 
try— if  it  were  to  be  applied  to  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  upon  timber,  com,  and  sugar, 
I  should  then  be  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
imposition  of  that  tax.  And  I  said  in 
subsequent  years,  that  which  1  have 
always  felt,  that  the  use  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  made  of  the  income  tax,  when  he  ob- 
tained it,  fully  justified  himin  its  imposition. 
Acting  on  that  principle,  I  supported  the 
renewal  of  the  tax  in  1845,  and  myself 
proposed  its  continuance  in  1848;  and 
holding  as  strongly  as  ever  the  opinion 
that  it  is  desirable  to  persevere  in  the  self- 
same policy  on  the  self-same  grounds,  I 
now  propose  the  renewal  of  the  income 
tax  for  a  further  limited  period.  The  tim- 
ber duties  have  been  reduced — the  com 
duties  have  been  reduced — ^the  sugar  du- 
ties, partly  by  the  measure  of  1844,  partly 
by  the  measure  of  1846,  and  subsequently 
by  the  measure  of  1848,  have  been  re- 
duced; and  all  these  reductions  have  been 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  con- 
suYners  in  this  country.  Those  measures 
have  been  carried  into  effect  which,  in  my 
opinion,  at  that  time  justified  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  income  tax.  Now,  Sir,  if  the 
House  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  this  course, 
let  me  suggest  to  them  what  the  altema- 
tive  must  be.  There  must  either  be  a 
deficit  to  that  amount  in  the  revenue,  or 
there  must  be  a  reduction  of  the  expendi- 
ture to  that  amount;  but  I  don't  believe 
that  any  person  who  has  looked  into  these 
matters  can  entertain  an  opinion  that  it  is 
possible,  out  of  an  active  expenditure  of 
15,000,000^,  to  make  a  reduction  of 
3,500,000?.  Now,  if  that  reduction  can- 
not be  effected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  im- 
pose new  taxes  to  about  that  amount;  and 
I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen,  if  in  the  present 
disposition  of  the  country  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  make  an  increase  to  that  extent  ? 
With  the  common  concurrence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  some  years  past — 
with  the  general  approbation  of  the  cotiii- 
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try,  and  certiunly  to  its  great  advantage, 
we  have  been  repealing  and  reducing  the 
taxes  which  press  either  upon  the  industry 
or  the  consuming  power  of  the  country, 
and  1  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  reimpose  those  taxes.  I  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  there  are  many  taxes  still  re- 
maining on  the  Statute-book  which  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  reduce — ^taxes 
which,  either  in  their  amount  or  in  the 
mode  of  their  leyy,  are  far  more  objection- 
able, far  more  oppressive,  and  far  more 
unjust  than  the  income  tax.  Sir,  when 
those  taxes  have  been  so  reduced  and  re- 
pealed— when  the  duties  upon  the  raw  ma- 
terial have  been  taken  off — when  those 
duties  which  interfere  with  the  process  of 
manufacture  have  been  reduced  —  when 
the  inequalities,  the  anomalies,  and  the  in- 
justice which  prevail  in  some  portions  of 
our  taxation  are  removed — when  the  duties 
on  imports  and  the  Excise  are  so  reduced 
that  the  consumer  can  no  longer  be  said  to 
be  hardly  pressed  upon — then,  1  think,  the 
question  will  fairly  arise,  whether  it  is  ex- 
pedient further  to  reheve  the  consumer,  or 
remove  a  portion  of  the  burdens  from  the 
property  of  the  country.  But  until  that 
is  done — ^until  we  have  removed  the  imper- 
fections of  our  fiscal  system — ^until  we  have 
carried  out  and  completed  that  course  of 
commercial  policy  which  we  have  been  pur- 
suing for  some  years  past,  and  the  happj 
results  of  which  have  been  felt  by  the 
country  at  largo,  as  1  stated  only  three  or 
four  nights  ago,  both  financially,  politi- 
cally, and  socially — until  that  has  been 
done,  I  hope  that  neither  this  nor  anj 
other  House  of  Commons  will  refuse  to 
continue  that  tax  under  the  cover  of 
which,  as  an  hon.  Gentleman  truly 
said  the  other  night,  those  changes 
which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  the 
country,  have  been  accomplished.  1  trust, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  all 
those  who  are  opposed  to  any  disorder  in 
our  finances — all  those  who  believe  that  a 
reduction  to  the  extent  I  have  stated  is 
impossible — all  those  who  wish  to  carry 
out  more  fully  and  completely  that  gradual 
improvement  of  our  commercial  system 
which  is  now  in  progress — all  those  who  ap- 
prove of  the  general  view  of  taxation  which 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1830, 
and  the  effect  of  which  will  be  rather  to  re- 
move the  burdens  from  the  consumer,  and 
impose  them  on  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try— 1  trust  that  all  those  classes  will  sup- 
port me  in  the  proposition  with  which  I 
dioAl  conclude  to-night,  for  a  renewal,  for 
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a  limited  time,  of  the  income  tax.  Sir,  1 
do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  measure.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Bill  which  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  submit  to  the  House,  ample  op- 
portunities will  be  afforded  of  raising  all 
those  questions  which,  no  doubt,  wiU  be 
raised  on  the  present  as  on  former  occa- 
sions. 1  haye  received  remonstrances 
enough  against  many  parts  and  many  por- 
tions of  the  income  tax — suggesting  the 
reduction  of  Schedule  A,  the  total  abolition 
of  Schedule  £,  and  complaining  of  the  in- 
justice of  Schedule  D;  and  1  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  exceedingly  good  ar- 
guments may  be  advanced  for  exemptions 
and  allowances  in  every  schedule  of  the 
income  tax,  except  perhaps  Schedule  C. 
But  for  the  maintenance  of  that  schedule, 
let  the  Committee  remember  that  the  fund- 
holder  has  our  plighted  faith.  Having 
considered  the  subject  most  anxiously, 
and  I  believe  read  through  every  word  oiF 
every  debate  which  has  taken  place  on  the 
income  tax  from  its  first  imposition  by  Mr. 
Pitt  up  to  the  present  time,  and  many  pub- 
lications besides,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  upon  the  whole,  the  only 
practicable  mode,  taking  one  circumstance 
with  another,  of  levying  the  tax,  is  that 
which  every  person  who  ever  proposed  the 
tax  has  advocated — namely,  by  an  uni- 
form rate  on  all  descriptions  of  income, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty  in 
Schedule  B  will  doubtless  be  raised  in  the 
discussions  on  the  Bill.  I  will  only  say,  at 
present,  that  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to 
discuss  the  question  fairly,  as  it  ought  to 
be  discussed.  I  think  that  those  who  ob- 
ject to  the  mode  of  levying  the  tax  in  that 
Schedule,  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  matter,  and  that  the  advantage  which 
the  tenant  could  derive  from  any  change, 
would  not  be  so  great  as  they  suppose. 
But,  as  1  said  before,  ample  opportunity 
will  arise  for  discussing  all  these  questions 
daring  the  progress  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
during  the  progress  of  the  measure  that 
discussions  were  taken  in  former  years; 
,and  1  think  it  will  conduce  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House  to  pursue  the  same 
course  on  this  occasion.  There  is  only  one 
further  observation  which  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  make  at  present  with  regard  to  the 
income  tax,  and  that  is,  that  1  propose  to 
continue  the  exemption  which  Ireland  has 
hitherto  enjoyed.  After  the  shock  which 
has  been  given  to  property  iu  that  country 


— after  the    diminution  which  has  taken 
place  in  its  value,  and  the  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  condition  of  almost  all  classes  of 
property  in  that  country,  from  which  they 
are  but  beginning  to  recover — I  think  it 
would  not  only  be  impolitic  but  cruel  now, 
for  the  first  time,  to  impose  that  burden 
upon  them.     I  propose,  therefore,  to  con- 
tinue the    exemption  which   Ireland  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  frem  that  tax.     I  propose 
to  renew  for  the  same  limited  period  the 
stamp  duties  in  Ireland;  for  their  renewal 
has  always   accompanied  the  renewal  of 
the  income  tax.     And  I  propose  to  renew 
the  whole  as  heretofore  for  the  term  of 
three  years.     I  ask  the  House  to  come  to 
a  decision  with  respect  to  the  income  tax  at 
as  early  a  period  as  possible.     I  feel  justi- 
fied in  doing  this,  because  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  the  financial  scheme  of  the  year 
depends  on  this  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  income  tax — that  if  it  is  renewed,  I 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  the  measures  which  are  depen- 
dent on  its  adoption  by  the  House.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  income  tax  is  to  be 
refused,  it  must  obviously  be  necessary 
that  the  Gentleman  who  will  then  occupy 
the  situation  I  have  now  the  honour  to  oc- 
cupy, should  have  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible to  prepare  his  financial  scheme.     Sir, 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
asked  me,  the  other  day,  or  rather  claimed 
the  performance  of  some  promise  which  he 
conceived  I  had  given  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, to  make  a  return,  as  I  understood 
him,  of  the  incidence  of  taxation;  but  be 
hardly  seems  to   be    aware  that  he  has 
imposed  on  me  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
which  was  ever  imposed  on  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  because,  with  regard  to 
the  incidence  of  a  great  number  of  taxes 
at  least,  the  most  learned  persons  differ  in 
the  most  essential  particulars.     I  may  just 
refer  to  what  occurred  during  the  debate 
the  other  night.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  who  had  evidently  spared 
no  research  in  preparing  the  materials  of 
his  speech  on  that  occasion,  and  who  had 
consulted  authorities  of  great  eminence  on 
matters  of  political  economy,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  malt  tax  was  paid  by  the 
producer  of  barley.     Now,   I  agree  with 
the  right  hon.   Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon,  that  the  malt  tax  is  paid  by  the 
consumer.     Then  take  another  tax — ^ihe 
import  tax  on  tobacco.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think — although  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  how  to  make  it  out — that  the  Cus- 
toms duties  on  tobeb^^^  \?^x^  ^  ^V^Kt^xs^^^ 
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the  landowners  of  the  countrj.  Now,  consid- 
ering the  yiews  usnallj  entertained  hy  the 
party  with  whom  he  acts  with  respect  to 
the  duties  on  imported  articles,  I  should 
have  supposed  he  would  rather  have  heen 
inclined  to  consider  that  the  incidence  of 
the  duty  on  tohacco  fell  upon  the  foreign 
producer,  hecause  we  are  generally  told 
that  when  we  impose  an  import  duty  on 
food,  the  hurden  of  that  duty  falls  upon  the 
foreigner  who  produces  the  food.  Take  an- 
other item,  which  was  formerly  attended  with 
rather  more  difficulty — I  mean  the  item  of 
tithes.  I  had  thought  it  was  now  generally 
admitted  that  tithe  was  a  rent-charge,  and 
formed  a  portion  of  rent;  hut  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  from  the  views  he  expressed 
the  other  evening,  would  seem  to  entertain 
a  different  opinion.  Therefore,  when  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  calls  upon  me  for 
a  return  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  he  ought  to  rememher  that  he  is 
calling  upon  me  to  give  him  that  which, 
after  all,  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion;  and 
I  must  say  I  do  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  called  upon  to  make  returns  in- 
volving mere  matters  of  opinion.  Returns, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  he  confined  to 
matters  of  fact.  I  am  quite  ready,  how- 
ever, to  state  my  opinion  on  any  suhject 
on  which  it  may  he  asked,  hecause  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  state  my  impressions  to 
the  House;  hut  those,  of  course,  are  only 
worth  the  value  which  hon.  Gentlemen  may 
choose  to  attach  to  any  opinion  of  mine.  I 
have  had  prepared  a  classification  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  the  different  items  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  I  am  ready  to  state  to  the 
House;  and  having  stated  those  items,  it 
will  be  open  to  the  House,  of  course,  to 
form  its  own  opinion  how  far  they  think 
I  have  been  justified  in  the  classification 
which  I  have  adopted.  It  is  right  I  should 
state  to  the  House  how  the  account  is 
made  out.  I  take  the  account  ending  the 
6th  of  January  1850.  I  have  taken  the 
gross  receipt  of  Customs,  for  instance,  in- 
cluding that  which  is  subsequently  paid  in 
the  cost  of  collection.  I  have  omitted  all 
incidental  receipts,  and  merely  taken  the 
amount  paid  in  duty.  I  will  first  of  all 
state  the  produce  of  the  revenue  upon  the 
articles  of  food,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  and 
on  tobacco.  There  are,  under  the  head  of 
Customs,  about  45  different  articles  of  this 
description,  including  butter,  cheese,  coffee, 
com,  currants,  lemons  and  oranges,  pepper, 
raisins,  spirits,  tea,  sugar,  molasses,  to- 
bacco^ and  wine,  producing  20,893,460Z. 
fhere  are  three  articles  of  the  same  d^ 
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Bcription  in  the  Excise-— malt,  hops,  and 
spirits,  producing  10,927,338.  The  whole 
revenue  derived  from  what  we  eat,  drink, 
and  smoke,  is  31,820,7982.  There  are 
certain  items  which  come  under  the  heads 
of  manufactured  articles — the  principal  of 
which  in  the  Customs'  department  are 
gloves  and  silk,  together  with  books,  opium, 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles ;  and  in 
the  Excise  and  Stamps,  paper,  soap,  me- 
dicines, he, — ^the  whole  of  which  produce 
a  revenue  of  2,452,6582.  Then  there  are 
the  duties  on  raw  materials,  the  main 
items  of  which  are  the  duties  on  agricul- 
tural seeds,  tallow,  and  timber,  producing 
764,0002.  AU  these  duties  clearly  fall 
upon  the  consumer.  He  is  the  person 
who  uses  manufactured  articles,  or  who  con- 
sumes the  food,  or  who  pays  for  articles 
into  which  the  consumption  of  the  raw 
material  enters.  The  amount  of  duty  col- 
lected on  all  these  articles  is  35,037,4562. 
There  are  certain  other  duties  which  fall 
upon  trades  and  professions,  such  as 
licences  to  trade,  bills  of  exchange,  re- 
ceipts, marine  insurances,  and  the  income 
derived  under  Schedules  B,  D,  and  E,  of 
the  Income  Tax  Act.  I  include  in  this 
class  the  duties  paid  by  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  pubUc,  because  I  can  see 
no  distinction  between  persons  earning 
salaries  in  the  service  of  individuals,  and 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  public.  1 
therefore  class  Schedule  E  with  that  por- 
tion of  Schedule  D,  which  is  laid  upon 
professional  income,  and  1  find  the  amount 
of  all  these  duties  to  be  4,464,9062.  For 
post  horses,  stage  coaches,  railways,  and 
other  conveyances,  the  amount  is  648,4872. 
There  is  paid  on  newspapers  and  adver- 
tisements, 51 1 ,4182.  The  amount  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  excluding  the  window  tax,  is 
1,491 ,3082.  Now  what  may  be  the  precise 
incidence  of  some  of  these  taxes  1  will 
not  pronounce  an  opinion.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  are  not  taxes  upon  property. 
The  amount  of  all  these  taxes  toge- 
ther is  42,153,5752.  I  now  come  to 
what  may  fairly  be  considered  to  consti- 
tute, one  way  or  another,  taxes  upon  pro- 
perty, such  as  stamps  on  deeds,  probate 
duty,  legacy  duty,  and  fire  insurance — all, 
I  apprehend,  taxes  on  property — and 
which  amount  to  5,188,0362.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  land  tax  is  1,159,3242.,  but  it 
is  quite  fair  that  hon.  Gentlemen  should 
take  it,  as  they  have  done,  at  2,000,0002., 
because  it  is  obvious  that  the  interest 
of  the  money  paid  for  the  redemption 
of   any   part    of   this  tax  is    so    much 
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charge  to  the  land.  The  window  tax  1 
take  to  be  a  tax  upon  property.  Sche- 
dule A  of  the  income  tax  is  of  course  a  tax 
upon  property,  and  also  Schedule  C.  The 
amount  of  the  window  tax  is  1,856,1672.; 
Schedule  A,  2,656,7962. ;  Schedule  C, 
750,7812.  The  general  taxes  on  property, 
therefore,  amount  to  12,451,7762.  1  be- 
lieve the  local  rates  in  the  three  coimtries 
amount  to  13,000,0002.  When  the  hen. 
Gentleman  made  a  speech  in  1849,  he  in- 
cluded in  local  taxes,  and  properly  so,  cer- 
tain tolls,  dues,  and  fees.  Now,  although 
they  are  local  taxes,  they  are  not  local 
rates,  and  do  not  fall  on  property.  The 
amount  of  local  rates  falling  on  property  I 
have  stated  to  be  13,000,000^.,  making 
the  amount  of  taxation  upon  property 
25,451,7762.  ToUs,  dues,  and  fees,  which 
fall  on  persons  using  turnpike  roads,  har- 
bours, <&c.,  are  not  to  be  included  in  the 
taxes  on  property,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  ought  rather  to  be  classed  with  the 
first  description  to  which  I  alluded.  These 
taxes  amount  to  3,300,0002.  The  amount 
of  taxation  of  this  description,  local  and 

feneral,  therefore,  amounts  to  45,453,5752. 
altogether  exclude  the  Post  Office  from 
this  calculation,  because  it  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  pajrment  for  service  done,  and  be- 
cause the  net  revenue  of  832,0002.  derived 
from  that  source  is  almost  absorbed  by  the 
expense  of  the  packets,  Hon.  Gentlemen 
will  see  how  large  a  portion  of  the  taxes 
of  the  country  are  derived  from  the  con- 
sumer, and  1  may  at  the.  same  time  say 
that  1  believe  it  is  pretty  easily  borne,  on 
the  whole,  because  1  find,  on  comparing 
the  different  years,  that  even  when  a  re- 
duction of  taxation  has  taken  place,  or 
when  a  period  of  distress  has  diminished 
the  consuming  power  of  the  country,  a 
very  short  time  has  usually  elapsed  before 
the  revenue  has  been  equal  to  what  it  was 
before  those  reductions  or  that  distress 
had  occurred.  1  find,  for  instance,  that 
the  reductions  of  1842  were  more  than 
recovered  in  1844 — that  the  effects  of  the 
reductions  of  1845  were  nearly  made  up 
in  1847— and  that,  although  1848  was  a 
period  of  diminished  trade,  and  conse- 
quently of  diminished  consumption,  &c., 
the  revenue  in  1849  rose  again  to  nearly 
its  previous  amount.  Last  year,  it  will  be 
remembered,  there  was  a  great  reduction 
in  the  departments  of  Stamps  and 
Excise,  and  yet  the  ordinary  income, 
1  am  happy  to  say,  has  not  great- 
Iv  diminished.  1  think,  therefore^  that 
46,000,0002.  of  ordinary  taxation   may 


under  ordinary  circumstances  be  borne 
without  any  severe  pressure  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  country.  Now,  Sir,  having, 
as  I  hope,  met  the  view  of  my  hon.  Friend 
behind  me,  and  stated  generally  the  great 
heads  into  which  our  taxation  may  be 
divided,  1  will  say  a  few  words  on  a  pro* 
posal  brought  forward  elsewhere  (and  some- 
times in  this  House),  that  we  should  imder- 
take  a  general  revision  of  taxation.  Now, 
1  confess,  1  have  never  been  quite  able  to 
understand  what  it  was  that  Gentlemen 
meant  by  this  demand.  1  am  certain 
that  the  two  sides  of  the  House  are  little 
likely  to  agree  in  the  sense  which  they 
put  upon  these  words,  because  1  appre- 
hend that  what  hon.  Gentlemen  behind  me 
are  anxious  to  arrive  at  is  the  j^moval  of 
duties  from  articles  of  consumption  and 
the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  and 
their  imposition  upon  property;  while,  I 
apprehend,  jndging  from  the  speeches  and 
Motions  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite— and 
it  is  clear  they  amount  to  nearly  one-half 
the  House — that  they  would  be  equally 
anxious  to  remove  taxes*  from  property, 
and  impose  them  in  some  shape  or  other 
on  consumption.  So  that  I  do  not  think 
that  any  large  scheme  of  that  sort  woold 
be  likely  to  meet  with  great  favour.  Sir, 
an  hon.  Friend  of  mine  has  stated  that  it 
would  be  wiser,  instead  of  going  on  steadi- 
ly and  gradually  pursuing  our  present 
commercial  policy,  as  we  have  for  tne  last 
eight  or  nine  years,  to  make  a  great  re- 
duction at  once  in  taxation,  run  the  risk  of 
a  deficiency,  and  trust  to  chance  for  the 
recovery  of  the  revenue.  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  that  such  a  course  could  wisely  be 
pursued.  1  think  that  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  the  prospects  of  conmierce  or 
trade,  or  any  branch  of  industry,  than 
either  a  great  commercial  or  political  revo- 
lution, and  that  as  in  politics  so  in  com* 
merco,  it  may  be  said  (as  once  was  said  by 
a  noble  Friend  of  mine)  ''  the  countir 
cannot  bear  a  revolution  every  year."  It 
might  be  proper,  when  a  neat  change 
was  to  be  made,  as  in  1842,  that  some 
risk  should  be  run.  I  then  felt  that  a 
great  object  was  to  be  gained,  and  there- 
fore, though  I  differed  in  some  points  £rom 
the  policy  then  pursued,  I  thought  it 
unwise  to  mark  that  difference,  except  on 
one  or  two  points  where  I  found  prin- 
ciple was  departed  horn,  and  so  1  gave  a 
cordial  and  unhesitating  support  to  the 
measures  proposed.  But  that  policy,  I 
take  it,  is  now  firmly  established,  and  all 
that  remaina  is  that  we  should  ateadilx 
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year  after  year  pursue  it,  keeping  prin- 
ciples constantly  in  view,  and  carrying 
them  out  as  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  country  fairly  allow  us  to  do.  That, 
at  least,  is  the  course  which  the  present 
Government  have  pursued  ever  since  we 
came  into  office,  and  I  helieve  it  to  he  a 
course  which  it  is  for  the  henefit  of  the 
country  should  he  pursued;  and  it  is  that 
which  we  are  prepared  to  pursue  so  long 
as  the  House  shall  continue  to  us  its  sup- 
port. In  having  thus,  I  hope  not  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  House,  stated  gene- 
rally the  views  of  the  Government  as  to 
the  pressure  of  taxation  and  the  policy 
that  ought  to  he  pursued,  I  will  revert 
to  the  suhject  more  immediately  he- 
fore  us.  I  have  stated  that  the  probahle 
surplus  at  the  end  of  next  year  will 
be  about  1,890,000?.  But  before  I  go 
farther  I  will  advert  to  an  observation 
which  I  saw  was  made  elsewhere  by 
an  hon.  Friend  of  mine — that  any  surplus 
we  might  find  in  this  or  any  other  year 
would  be  mainly  owing  to  the  large  sums 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  taxpayer, 
and  not  to  any  reductions  we  have  made  in 
taxation.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
fair  view  of  what  we  have  done.  If  the 
hon.  Member  will  compare  the  income  of 
1847  and  1850  (the  year  of  the  last  ba- 
lance sheet  and  the  corresponding  period), 
he  will  find,  no  doubt,  that  in  spite  of 
great  reductions  of  taxation  which  have 
taken  place,  there  is  an  increase  of  income 
of  nearly  739,000?.  But  if  he  will  com- 
pare the  expenditure  also,  and  take  the 
expenditure  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance (the  three  great  items  of  expendi- 
ture), he  will  find  that  the  expenditure 
for  these  three  services,  in  1847  was 
18,500,000?.,  andinlast year  15,391,000?.; 
showing  a  reduction  in  three  years  of  not 
less  than  3,100,000?.  Sir,  that  may  not 
go  perhaps  as  far  as  the  wishes  of  some 
hon.  Members  behind  me;  but  I  think  that 
the  House  generally  will  do  us  the  justice 
to  say  that  we  have  not  been  neglectful  of 
economy,  and  that  having  reduced  in  three 
years  more  than  three  millions,  we  at  least 
do  not  deserve  to  be  told  that  no  portion  of 
the  surplus  is  owing  to  our  exertions  in 
that  respect.  Sir,  I  now  come  to  the 
proposal  I  shall  make  to  the  House  on 
the  supposition  that  the  income  tax  is  re- 
newed. In  1845,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
proposing  to  renew  the  income  tax,  stated 
what  he  should  do  if  that  renewal  were 
conceded;  and  following  that  example,  I 
ibwk  it  18  fair  now  to  state  to  the  House 
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what  I  propose  to  do  in  the  event  of  the 
renewal  being  agreed  to.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious that  what  I  can  do  in  other  respects 
must  fall  to  the  ground  if  the  renewal 
should  not  be  granted.  I  think  that  the 
first  claim  upon  us  is  for  some  reduction  of 
our  debt.  I  stated  last  year,  that  since 
1830  we  had  borrowed  35,000,000?.,  and 
that  we  had  paid  off  8,000,000?.  Having, 
therefore,  in  20  years,  of  uninterrupted 
peace,  contracted  27,000,000?.  of  debt,  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  abstain  from 
grappling  with  the  reduction  of  that  debt. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  it  desir- 
able that  we  should  make  a  great  effort 
for  the  reduction  of  our  debt;  but  I  do 
think  that  we  ought  from  year  to  year  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  surplus,  so  that  with 
no  unforeseen  necessity  for  increasing  the 
expenditure  there  should  be  a  certain  amount 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt.  I 
am  happy  to  say — I  confess  I  say  it  with 
more  pleasure  than  I  can  express — that  in 
the  course  of  last  year  we  have  paid  off  a 
sum  equal  to  the  2,000,000?.,  borrowed  in 
1848,  together  with  the  interest  accruing 
upon  that  sum;  the  actual  sum  paid  off  up 
to  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of  January  last 
being  2,330,000?.  I  am  happy  to  state,  also, 
that  the  surplus  at  present  accruing  is  such 
as  to  justify  a  hope  that  we  may  be  able,  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  pay  off  a 
sum  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  paid  off 
last  year.  I  hold  that  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  maintain  in  every  year  a  rea- 
sonable surplus,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  cer- 
tain, though  a  gradual  reduction  of  our  debt. 
Now  that  we  have  got  our  expenditure  and 
income  into  a  fair  state,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  we  should  exercise  a  little  self-denial 
in  the  remission  of  taxation  in  order  to 
achieve  the  object  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred.    I  am  not  disposed  to  put  the  sur- 

lus  at  which  we  should  aim  very  high ; 

ut  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  never 
to  begin  the  financial  year  with  a  less  sur- 
plus than  1,000,000?.  This,  after  all,  is 
only  about  the  fiftieth  part  of  our  expen- 
diture. A  private  individual  who  should 
manage  his  domestic  economy  so  that  his 
fixed  expenditure  should  fall  short  of  his 
probable  income  only  by  a  fiftieth  part 
would  not,  I  think,  be  considered  as  acting  a 
very  prudent  part ;  and,  applying  the  test 
of  what  would  be  thought  right  in  an  indivi- 
dual to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
country,  I  think  I  am  not  making  a  pro- 
posal at  all  calculated  to  shock  any  Gen- 
tleman in  this  House,  however  anxious  he 
may  be  to  have  taxes  reduced,  when   I 
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propose  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
aim  at  a  surplus  of  about  1,000,0002. 
As  to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  ayail- 
able  for  reduction  of  taxation,  I  have 
had  no  want  of  claimants.  I  think  I  hare 
within  the  last  few  weeks  received  deputa- 
tions from  almost  everj  class  of  persons 
who  pay  any  sort  of  tax,  each  stating  that 
the  tax  they  paid  was  by  far  the  most  par- 
tial, and  iniquitous,  and  unjust;  and  some 
of  my  hon.  Friends  who  came  up  with 
more  than  one  deputation  must  have  been 
amused  at  hearing  their  friends  make  the 
same  statement  as  to  several  different 
taxes,  any  one  of  which  would  absorb  the 
whole  surplus.  Among  those  various 
classes  of  taxes,  1  have  had  to  decide 
which,  on  the  whole,  I  thought  it  most  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  to  repeal.  This 
year  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  reduce  taxation  to  anything  like 
the  amount  which  has  been  asked,  or  even 
to  the  amount  which  has  perhaps  been  an- 
ticipated by  many  persons.  They  must 
be  taken,  however,  more  or  less,  in  their 
turn;  and  I  hope  those  parties  whose 
duties  I  am  not  prepared  to  reduce  will 
give  me  credit  for  being  anxious  as  soon 
as  1  can  to  remove  the  irregularities  that 
exist  in  the  taxes  of  which  they  complain. 
1  fully  admit  that  1  should  have  been  glad 
to  meet  the  views  of  many  of  the  claim- 
ants, if  I  had  the  means  in  a  larger  sur- 
plus, and  1  must  regard  their  claims  as 
only  postponed  to  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Some  must  come  before  others,  and 
1  hope  that  all  parties  will  be  satisfied  with 
seeing  that  1  am  proceeding  in  the  direc- 
tion they  would  wish,  and  I  hope  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  may  so  increase  in 
future  years,  and  the  expenditure  be  so 
reduced,  that  we  may  be  able  to  go  further 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  am  proposing 
to  proceed.  1  must  say,  that  of  all  the 
claims  which  have  been  put  forward — 
though  1  cannot  meet  it  to  the  extent,  1 
fear,  which  will  satisfy  the  parties  who 
have  made  the  request — that  one  which 
bears  upon  the  health,  the  comfort,  and 
the  well-doing  of  the  lower  classes  has  the 
first  place — I  mean  the  claim  for  an  alter- 
ation of  the  window  duties.  But,  when  1 
state  that  the  amount  of  the  window  tax  is 
1,856,000?.,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
request  which  has  been  made,  and  for 
which  I  think  a  petition  was  presented  to- 
night— the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
window  duties — would  absorb  the  whole 
surplus  of  which  1  have  to  dispose;  and  I 
confess  that,  objectionable  as  many  Gen- 


tlemen may  think  the  window  tax  to  be,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
many  other  classes  paying  taxes  that  the 
remission  of  the  window  duties  should  be 
allowed  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  surplus, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  objections  to 
the  tax  which  I  consider  of  the  strongest 
and  most  pressing  nature,  namely,  those 
founded  on  its  operation  upon  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  people,  may  be  altogether 
removed  without  the  remission  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  tax.  1  do  not,  however,  pro- 
pose so  to  deal  with  the  tax,  but  I  propose 
to  give  considerable  relief  in  amount.  And 
I  am  the  more  disposed  to  do  so,  because 
it  presses  more  hardly  on  country  houses 
than  it  does  on  houses  in  town  ;  and 
under  present  circumstances  1  am  not  un- 
willing to  give  that  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try gentlemen.  Last  year  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  6.  Bankes)  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  for  the 
reduction  of  the  window  duty;  and  as  he 
may  fairly  be  taken  for  an  exponent  of 
the  feelings  of  the  country  gentlemen 
on  this  matter,  I  hope  they  will  consider 
1  am  meeting  the  views  expressed  by  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  their 
party.  £xcept  as  to  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  tax  ;  and  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  imposing  and  retaining 
a  tax.  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  convenient  taxes  to  impose  if  no 
such  tax  were  in  existence;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  imposing,  but  of  retaining 
that  to  which  people  are  already  accus- 
tomed, to  which  the  various  interests  con- 
cerned have  to  a  great  extent  accommo- 
dated themselves;  and,  be  it  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  property  upon  which  it 
is  levied  has,  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
been  relieved  to  a  very  great  extent.  From 
this  property  has  already  been  taken  off 
the  whole  of  the  "  inhabited  house  duty," 
and  paii;  of  the  window  tax,  and  to  facil- 
itate their  repairs,  there  has  been  a  remis- 
sion of  the  brick  duty  and  the  duty  on 
glass.  Independently,  then,  of  other  con- 
siderations, I  cannot  think  that  in  this 
respect  the  property  to  be  benefited  by  the 
absolute  repeal  of  this  tax  has  the  primary 
claim  to  relief;  and  if  any  Gentleman  will 
make  the  circuit  of  the  outskirts  of  this 
great  metropolis,  or,  indeed,  1  might  say 
of  any  of  our  large  towns,  he  will  see 
street  upon  street  rising  up  in  a  manner  to 
me  most  astonishing,  and  which  does 
not  look  as  if  this  description  of  pro- 
perty were  at  a  discount.    I  mu&t^  Ilo^^h^x  ^ 
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admit,  Sir,  especiallj  with  a  view  to  those 
ooDiiderations  to  whioh  I  havo  referred, 
that  the  mode  of  levying  the  tax  is  most 
objectionable.  It  induces 'parties  to  shut 
up  window  after  window,  and  confine  the 
unfortunate  tenants  in  an  atmosphere  most 
preiudicial  to  health.  The  tax,  if  strictly 
levied,  is  payable  on  any  opening,  however 
small,  for  light  or  air.  And  I  have  heard 
from  those  who,  like  my  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bath,  have  visited  the  houses 
of  the  poor — and  especially  from  medical 
men,  whom  I  have  seen  in  great  numbers 
on  the  subject — statements  which  I  cannot 
disbelieve  or  disregard  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  they  attribute  the  spreading  and 
perpetuating  epidemic  disorders  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  large  towns  to  the  de- 
privation  of  light  and  air,  to  which  in  one 
way  or  another  the  window  duty  conduces. 
We  have  given,  Sir,  to  the  working  classes 
an  improved  command  of  food  and  clothing; 
it  remains  now  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
to  endeavour,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  improve 
their  lodgings  and  their  dwellings.  Now, 
the  present  tax  is  a  tax  imposed  upon 
bouses  according  to  the  number  of  lights 
or  windows  they  have;  and  I  propose  iJto- 
gether  to  repeal  that  mode  of  levying  the 
assessment  on  houses,  and  to  substitute  as  a 
principle  a  tax  according  to  the  value  of  the 
houses,  and  to  apply  it  without  restriction 
to  all  new  houses.  I  am  aware  that  great 
objections  were  taken  during  the  existence 
of  the  old  house  tax  to  the  test  of  value. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  unjust  that  large 
houses  in  the  country  should  pay  less  than 
smaller  and  more  valuable  houses  in  towns. 
I  think,  however,  that  this  objection,  spe- 
cious and  popular  though  it  may  be,  is  not 
one  founded  on  equity  or  good  sense.  The 
acknowledged  principle  of  a  house  tax  is 
that,  whether  the  party  be  owner  or  occu- 
pier, his  house  is  supposed  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  his  means.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  size  of  a  house  is  an  indication  of  the 
means  of  a  party;  on  the  contrary,  it  very 
often  is  a  cause  of  poverty ;  but  I  think 
that  the  value  of  a  house  is  a  fair  test  of 
the  means  of  the  owner  or  occupier.  If 
the  party  be  occupier,  he  may  be  naturally 
supposed  to  pay  such  a  rent  as  he  can  afford ; 
if  the  owner,  he  receives  a  rent  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  the  house.  There- 
fore, although  I  am  aware  that  the  objec- 
tion is  a  popular  one,  as  I  said  before,  I 
think  the  experience  of  some  years  has 
probably  induced  people  to  take  a  view 
which  I  consider  to  be  more  just  and  sound; 
tbat  in  this,  aa  in  other  matters,  the  fair 
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criterion  of  the  value  of  the  thing  is  what 
it  will  fetch,  either  in  the  way  of  rent  or 
price.  Sir,  other  modes  of  levying  the 
tax  have  been  suggested;  it  was  proposed 
to  me  to  levy  it,  not  on  the  number  of  win- 
dows, but  on  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
house,  or  the  whole  area  of  the  openings; 
but,  apart  from  the  impracticabiUty  of 
these  plans,  they  are  exposed  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  test  of  the  number  of 
windows ;  for  it  is  just  as  desirable  that 
these  poor  people  whom  we  are  so  anxi- 
ous to  relieve  should  have  a  large  and 
airy  room  as  a  sufficient  opening  to  admit 
air  and  light.  Discarding,  therefore,  these 
plans,  I  propose  to  adopt  as  the  principle 
upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied  the  value 
of  the  houses.  But  in  adopting  this  rule 
in  all  new  houses,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
make  considerable  modification  in  the  mode 
of  applying  it  to  existing  houses.  I  hope 
I  have  profited.  Sir,  by  the  lesson  I  got 
last  year  in  an  attempt  to  remove  some  of 
the  anomalies  of  the  stamp  duties.  I 
adopted  a  principle  of  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  this  side  of  the  House  approved, 
namely,  the  ad  valorem  duty,  and  I  re- 
duced the  amount  very  considerably  upon 
smaller  transactions,  but,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, I  increased  it  upon  larger ;  and, 
though  Qentlemen  who  represent  property 
generally  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
be  opposed  to  such  a  change  as  I  pro- 
posed, I  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  the 
views  maintained  by  some  Gentlemen  be- 
hind me,  who  are  generally  not  unwilling 
to  take  taxes  off  consumers  and  place 
them  upon  property.  But  in  this  case  they 
concurred  in  the  opposition,  and  I  was 
obliged,  as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  said  the  other  day,  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  sound  principle,  to 
sacrifice  considerable  revenue.  In  these 
cases  anomalies  cannot  easily  be  removed 
without  either  sacrificing  such  a  revenue 
as  I  cannot  very  well  give  up,  or  creating 
an  amount  of  dissatisfaction  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  incur  for  the  sake  of  the 
object.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  modify 
the  tax  in  regard  to  existing  houses.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  adapt  the  principle 
of  value  to  existing  houses  without 
making  such  a  universal  change  of  the  ac- 
tual amount  paid  as  hardly  any  one  would 
suppose;  and,  as  the  gratitude  of  those 
exempted  would  by  no  means  equal  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  those  who  had  to  pay  more, 
it  was  a  plan  that  would,  I  think,  have 
raised  opposition  which  I  was  not  prepared 
to  incur.     The  present  tax  is  levied  ez- 
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clusively  upon  the  number  of  windows, 
and  to  substitute  the  test  of  value  would 
utterly  change  the  amount  paid  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases.  A  house  in  a 
fashionable  square  would  pay  infinitely 
more  in  proportion  than  a  house  in  an  un- 
fashionable quarter.  At  present,  a  shop 
in  Regent-street  pays  no  more  than  a  shop 
with  the  same  number  of  windows  in  a 
very  different  class  of  street.  I  conceive 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  attempt  to 
make  the  change  in  that  way.  It  was 
stated  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
window-tax  payers  who  came  to  Downing- 
street,  that  two  houses,  one  worth  502., 
the  other  worth  20Z.,  pay  the  same 
amount.  The  method  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring would  greatly  raise  the  payment  of  the 
one,  and  depress  that  of  the  other ;  the  gra- 
titude of  the  one  party,  as  I  said,  would 
not  equal  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  other; 
and  the  change  would  not  very  fairly 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  pro- 
posal I  shall  make  will  be  this: — I  shall 
propose  that  upon  all  new  houses,  the  value 
of  which  shall  be  202.  a  year  and  upwards, 
the  house  tax  shall  be  calculated  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  pound ;  that  all  houses  now 
paying  the  window  tax,  but  of  a  value  not 
amounting  to  20Z.  a  year,  shall  be  exempted 
altogether ;  and  that  all  houses  of  the  value 
of  202.  a  year  and  upwards,  now  paying 
window  tax,  shall  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
present  amount  levied — ^that  they  shall  pay 
a  house  tax  which  shall  once  for  all  be  two- 
thirds  of  what  they  now  pay.  Of  course. 
Gentlemen  will  understand  that  the  window 
duty  will  be  entirely  done  away  in  future ; 
a  man  may  open  50  windows  in  his  house 
if  he  pleases.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
houses  now,  above  the  value  of  202.  a  year, 
but  not  paying  window  duty  at  all ;  I  pro- 
pose to  impose  upon  them  two-thirds  of  the 
lowest  amount  of  window  tax  paid  by  any 
houses,  leaving  it,  of  course,  free  to  them 
to  open  any  number  of  windows.  I  pro- 
pose to  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  an  in- 
crease of  valuo  to  the  amount  of  202., 
or  half  the  present  value — whichever  is 
the  least  sum  —  by  additions  or  altera- 
tions, they  should  then  pay  the  pound- 
ago  upon  it.  The  old  rate  of  house  tax 
was  as  follows : — Upon  houses  between  102, 
and  202.  a  year,  \s,  6c2.  in  the  pound  ; 
upon  houses  from  202.  to  402.,  2$,  3c2. ; 
upon  houses  of  402.  and  upwards,  2$,  10c2. 
1  have  calculated,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  what 
would  be  the  amount  equivalent  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  window  tax,  and  I 
find  that  it  will  be  fairly  met  by  a  tax  of 


I5.  in  the  pound  upon  a  house  of  the  value 
of  202.  a  year  and  upwards.  The  lowest 
class  of  houses,  then,  from  102.  to  202.  a 
year,  which  paid  1$,  6c2.  in  the  pound,  will 
pay  nothing  at  all ;  the  class  from  202.  to 
402.,  which  paid  2s,  Zd,,  and  those  above 
402.,  which  formerly  paid  2s.  lOei.^ 
will  now  pay  Is,  in  the  pound — that 
is,  new  houses.  There  are  houses  which 
enjoy  at  present  an  advantage  in  re- 
spect of  the  window  tax;  I  mean  those  a 
part  of  which  is  used  for  shops.  In  his 
plan  for  modifying  the  house  tax,  Lord 
Althorp  proposed  to  give  a  certain  advan- 
tage to  houses  of  that  description,  and  1 
think  that  is  quite  fair.  I  propose,  accord- 
ingly, that  houses,  a  portion  of  which  is 
used  for  exposing  goods  to  sale,  shall,  in* 
stead  of  paying  I5.,  pay  9c2.  in  the  pound. 
I  propose  to  extend  the  same  advantage  to 
houses  occupied  by  persons  lioensed  to  sell 
wine,  spirits,  or  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises;  and  to  farmhouses  occupied  by 
tenants.  The  result  of  the  proposal,  if 
the  House  shall  adopt  it,  will  be  as  follows : 
to  exempt  altogether  from  taxation  about 
120,000  houses  which  now  contribute  to 
the  window  tax;  to  bring  into  taxation,  at 
the  rate  of  12;.  a  piece  (two-thirds  of  the 
lowest  window  duty),  about  30,000  houses; 
to  exempt,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  great 
majority  of  farmhouses  in  the  country,  be- 
cause I  believe,  very  few,  rated  alone, 
would  amount  to  202.  a  year;  upon  the 
remainder  to  impose  a  tax  equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  the  window  duty  which  they 
now  pay.  The  financial  result  will  be 
this  : — The  produce  of  the  window  tax  if 
1,856,0002. ;  I  calculate  that  the  loss  from 
exemption  of  houses  under  202.  will  be 
150,0002.;  that  leaves  1,706,0002.  payable 
on  the  new  scale  by  houses  at  present  pay- 
ing the  window  tax.  Of  one-third  of  that 
they  are  to  bo  relieved,  leaving  1,137,0002. 
I  expect  to  receive  18,0002.  from  30,000 
houses  at  12«.  a  piece;  making  the  pro- 
duce of  the  future  house  tax  1,155,0002. 
The  loss  to  the  revenue,  therefore,  will  be 
701,0002.  The  Committee  will  observe 
that  all  reference  whatsoever  to  windovrs, 
or  the  number  of  lights  or  openings,  being 
entirely  done  away  with,  the  objections  to 
the  tax  on  sanitary  grounds  are  altogether 
removed.  No  man  need  stint  himself  in 
the  amount  of  opening  for  air  or  light 
which  he  may  wish  to  have.  Of  houses 
now  paying  window  duty,  120,000  will  be 
altogether  exempted,  and  all  the  rest  will 
have  their  tax  reduced  by  one-third;  a 
eertMn  number  of  bouaea  now  Qxfim\{t  will 
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have  a  slight  tax  imposed  upon  them ; 
but,  in  return  for  that,  there  will  be  no 
regard  had  to  the  number  of  openings  that 
may  be  made  in  them.  The  first  proposal 
I  make,  then,  is  the  substitution  for  the 
window  tax  of  a  house  tax  calculated  in 
the  manner  I  have  stated.  The  next  pro- 
posal I  shall  make  to  the  House  is  in 
regard  to  the  duties  upon  coffee.  Gentle- 
men will  see,  by  reference  to  the  tables  of 
trade  and  nayigation,  that  the  revenue 
from  coffee  has  materially  fallen  off  in  the 
last  two  years;  in  the  last  year  it  has 
fallen  off  no  less  than  77,0002. ;  and  this 
great  reduction  is  connected  with  a  point 
fi*equently  brought  before  the  House — ^the 
admixture  of  coffee  with  chicory.  Now, 
though  I  do  not  often  allude  to  personid 
matters  in  this  House,  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  take  the  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  a  statement  which  I  have  seen,  that 
I  myself  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, being  myself  a  grower  of  chicory. 
I  have  been  told  by  many  gentlemen  who 
have  come  to  me  upon  this  subject  that 
that  is  generally  believed.  I  am  not  gene- 
rally very  sensitive  to  attacks;  but  when 
a  thing  of  that  kind  is  spread  abroad,  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  say,  that  though 
the  public  press  has  a  perfect  licence  to 
refer  to  conduct  and  character,  such  a 
matter  as  this  should  not  be  stated  as  a 
fact  when  it  is  not  the  fact.  I  never  grew 
a  root  of  chicory  in  my  life;  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  not  a  single  root  was  ever  grown 
upon  my  property;  and,  so  far  as  I  know 
anything  of  the  cultivation  of  chicory,  for 
I  never  saw  it,  except  upon  the  road  side, 
I  do  not  possess  an  acre  of  land  from  which 
chicory  ever  will  be  grown.  I  do  not  think 
that,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  the 
mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  diminishes 
the  use  of  coffee.  I  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  mixture  to  a  great  extent 
promotes  the  use  of  coffee,  because,  while 
chicory  is  not  injurious  to  health,  the  ex- 
perience of  many  grocers  has  proved  that 
the  price  of  the  coffee  being  thus  reduced, 
it  is  placed  more  generally  within  the  reach 
of  the  lower  or  working  classes.  Some 
time  ago  a  committee  of  a  commercial  body 
came  to  me  to  complain  of  the  adulteration 
of  coffee  with  chicory,  and  they  put  into 
my  hands  a  paper,  in  which  I  found  an 
account  that  I  will  quote  to  the  House,  be- 
cause I  think  it  bears  very  directly  upon 
this  point.  It  was  an  account  containing 
the  answer  of  fifteen  grocers  in  one  of  our 
large  manufacturing  towns  to  certain  que- 
riea  that  bad  been  adciressed  to  them,  and 
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they  stated  that  they  charged  their  lowest 
price,  from  I5.  to  lOd.  a  pound  for  the 
same  coffee  which  they  sold  in  the  bean  at 
from  Is.  4td.  to  1$.  id.  So  that  after  it 
had  undergone  the  additional  process  of 
grinding,  it  sold  cheaper  than  when  it 
was  in  the  bean,  and,  of  course,  that  could 
only  be  accoimted  for  by  the  mixture  of 
chicory.  But  that  article  was  thereby 
brought  within  the  reach  of  many  persons 
who  would  otherwise  in  all  probability  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  it.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  circular  from  a  firm  (Abbiss)  in  the 
City,  who  say — ^which  entirely  agrees  with 
what  I  have  heard  from  other  parties — 
that  they  have  found  an  immense  increase 
in  their  coffee  trade  in  consequence  of  the 
admixture  with  that  article  of  chicory — that 
the  coffee  thus  mixed  is  considered  much 
more  palatable  than  the  pure  coffee  by  their 
customers — and  that  many  of  them  have 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  mixture. 
I  may  further  state  that  in  America,  where 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  duty  on  coffee,  a 
similar  mixture  takes  place ;  not  with 
chicory,  but  with  other  articles.  I  find, 
in  a  book  sent  to  me  on  this  subject,  ex- 
tracts from  two  New  York  papers,  which 
perhaps  may  amuse,  if  they  do  not  instruct 
the  House.  The  one  is  a  statement  that  a 
merchant  on  one  of  the  wharfs  in  Boston 
had  sold  8,000  casks  of  peas,  to  be  burnt 
and  ground  with  coffee;  and  the  other  is  a 
report  that  "  Canadian  peas  are  dull  in 
consequence  of  the  decline  in  coffee.''  I 
have  been  called  upon  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year  to  prevent  adulterations  in  sugar, 
pepper,  coffee,  tea,  and  half-a-dozen  arti- 
cles. I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  the  buyer 
must  protect  himself.  If  he  does  not  like 
the  ground  coffee,  he  can  buy  it  in  the 
bean;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mer- 
chant sells  an  unwholesome  and  unpala- 
table article,  he  will  lose  his  customer.  I 
am  not  prepared,  therefore,  to  incur  the 
odium  or  the  difficulty  of  imposing  a  new 
excise  duty  on  chicory,  much  less  when 
that  duty  will  fall  upon  an  article  of  agri- 
cultural produce  that  I  believe  the  hon. 
Member  for  Essex,  whom  I  see  opposite, 
knows  to  be  a  matter  of  some  importance 
in  the  quarter  of  the  county  from  which  he 
comes.  But  it  is  quite  fair  to  attempt  to 
meet  this  adulteration  by  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  coffee.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
return  of  the  quantities  of  colonial  and 
foreign  coffee  entered  for  consumption  in 
the  last  ^ve  years.  The  quantity  of 
colonial  coffee  entered  in  1846  was 
23,794,716  lbs.;    in    1847,    27,030,907 
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lbs.;  ia  1848,  30,146,707  lbs. ;  in  1849, 
29,769,730  lbs.;  and  last  year 28,892,722 
lbs.  There  was,  then,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  five  years,  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  colonial  coffee  entered  for  consump- 
tion to  the  extent  of  5,000,000  lbs.  In 
the  case  of  foreign  coffee,  however,  the 
duty  upon  which  is  6d.,  as  compared  with 
4<i.  a  pound  upon  colonial,  the  result  was 
very  different.  The  quantity  of  foreign 
coffee  entered  in  1846  was  12,998,345 
lbs.;  in  1847,  10,439,672 lbs.;  in  1848, 
6,959,000 lbs.;  in  1849,  4,661,344 lbs.; 
and  m  1 850,  2,335,546  lbs.  While,  then, 
the  consumption  of  colonial  coffee  increased 
during  the  last  five  years  by  5,000,000  lbs., 
the  entries  of  foreign  coffee  have  fallen  off 
by  upwards  of  10,000,000  lbs.  The  in- 
ference, I  think,  is  clear,  that  the  differen- 
tial duty  is  telling  most  strongly  against 
the  admission  of  foreign  coffee,  and  I  con- 
ceive that  if  we  intend  effectually  to  reduce 
the  price  of  coffee,  we  must  reduce  the 
duty  upon  both  colonial  and  foreign.  I  do 
not  believe,  indeed,  that  the  present  pro- 
tection ia  of  much  value  to  the  colonial 
producer;  for  if  hon.  Gentlemen  will  refer 
to  the  accounts  for  the  last  year  they  will 
find  that  while  the  consumption  of  coffee 
in  the  course  of  the  year  was  about 
31,000,000  lbs.,  more  than  36,000,000  lbs. 
were  imported  from  our  colonies,  being 
about  5,000,000  lbs.  more  than  this  country 
could  consume,  and  of  that  excess  more 
than  3,000,000  lbs.  were  exported.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  with  a  view  to  do  justice 
to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  and  to 
promote  the  consumption  of  coffee,  to  re- 
duce and  to  equalise  the  duties  both  upon 
foreign  and  colonial  coffee,  and  to  impose 
upon  aU  coffee  an  equal  duty  of  3a.  a 
pound.  At  the  same  time  I  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  upon  foreign  chicory  and 
other  similar  substances  which  have  hitherto 
paid  the  same  duty  as  foreign  coffee,  to  the 
same  rate  of  3d,  a  pound.  This  reduction 
of  duty  will  amount  to  176.000^.  The  next 
proposal  I  have  to  make  relates  to  an  arti- 
cle respecting  which  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion took  place  last  year — foreign  timber. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  will  remember  that  great 
complaints  were  made  last  year  on  the  part 
of  shipbuilders  in  this  country  of  the  unfair 
competition  to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
meeting  foreign  ships  built  with  untaxed 
timber.  I  cannot  say  1  think  experience 
has  shown  that  the  injuries  they  have  sus- 
tained are  of  a  very  serious  description. 
1  find  that  the  number  of  first-class  ships 
built  in  this  country  is  increasingy  instead 


of  diminishing,  and  in  the  port  of  London 
ships  are  now  being  built  to  foreign  orders. 
This  shows  that  the  building  of  ships  of 
the  higher  description  is  cheaper  in  this 
country  than  in  those  foreign  States  of 
whose  competition  we  have  heard  so  much. 
But  between  ships  of  the  first  class  and 
those  of  an  inferior  description  there  is 
some  difference;  and  I  think  the  builders 
of  vessels  of  the  lower  class  in  Sunderland 
and  some  of  the  northern  ports  have  some- 
thing to  complain  of  in  the  amount  of  duty 
they  pay  on  foreign  timber.  I  propose,  there- 
fore— and  the  proposal  is  grounded  also  on 
a  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  all  raw  materials  in  this 
country — to  reduce  the  duty  upon  foreign 
timber.  I  do  not  know  that  I  received 
many  thanks  for  the  measure  I  proposed, 
and  which  was  adopted  last  year,  with  re- 
gard to  the  brick  duties,  though  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  did  tell  me 
that  I  had  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
facilitating  the  erection  of  those  buildings 
required  for  carrying  out  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  When  I  went  home 
at  the  end  of  the  Session  I  was  told,  with 
reference  to  buildmgs  upon  my  own  pro- 
perty, ''  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  defer  the 
erection  of  these  buildings  until  after  the 
duty  upon  bricks  was  reduced;*'  and  I  have 
no  doubt  myself  of  the  beneficial  effect,  in 
this  respect,  of  the  reduction  of  the  brick 
duty.  But  if  a  great  diminution  was 
made  in  the  cost  of  buildings  required 
for  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  bricks,  the 
cost  of  such  buildings  will  be  still  farther 
diminished  by  reducing  the  duty  upon  tim- 
ber. The  timber  used  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  England,  which  are  principallj 
manufacturing  districts,  comes  generally 
from  America;  while  the  timber  imported 
into  Hull,  Leith,  Yarmouth,  and  other 
eastern  ports,  to  supply  the  agricultural 
districts,  is  obtained  from  the  Baltic.  The 
duty  upon  the  colonial  timber  used  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  merely  a  nominal 
duty,  while  a  high  duty  is  paid  upon  the 
Baltic  timber,  which  comes  into  use  in  the 
eastern  ports.  I  propose,  then,  to  reduce 
the  duty  upon  foreign  timber  to  one-half 
its  present  amoimt.  The  duty  upon  sawn 
timber  is  now  20s,,  and  upon  hewn  timber 
1 5s.  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duties  re-> 
spectively  to  10s.  and  7s.  6d.  Some  per- 
sons may  perhaps  wish  that  I  should  go 
further.  I  can  only  say,  that  even  if  I 
were  prepared  to  take  off  the  whole  duty 
eventually,  I  should  not  go  furUier  than  I 
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baTe  stated  in  the  present  year;  because  I 
believe,  if  I  were  to  do  so,  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  competition  on  the  part  of 
colonial  producers  to  bring  down  materially 
the  price  of  foreign  timber;  and  I  should 
therefore  be  merely  putting  so  much  money 
into  the  pocket  of  the  foreign  producer. 
There  is  another  article  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  upon  which  I  propose  to  reduce 
the  duty.  I  stated  in  the  classification  of 
taxes  that  of  three  principal  items  of  raw 
material  upon  which  a  heavy  duty  remains, 
One  is  agricultural  seeds.  I  do  think  that 
in  this  respect  the  agriculturist  suffers 
great  injustice.  There  is  a  heavy  duty 
upon  his  raw  material,  and  it  is  the  only 
duty  the  agriculturist  exclusively  pays, 
and  from  this  impost  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  relieved.  The  amount  of  the  duty  is 
not  large,  but  it  obviously  does  raise  the 
price  of  that  which  is  essential  to  good  cul- 
tivation. I  believe  that  Dutch  cloverseed 
IB  generally  supposed  to  be  better  than 
that  grown  in  this  country;  but  I  find  that 
Upon  the  importation  of  clover  and  grass 
seed  alone  there  is  raised  a  duty  of  30,000^. 
out  of  the  35,000i.  which  is  the  whole 
amount  this  duty  upon  seeds  produces.  I 
ihink,  therefore,  in  justice  to  the  agricul- 
turists, that  this  raw  material  should  be 
relieved  from  duty,  as  the  raw  materials  of 
most  of  our  manufactures  have  long  been. 
I  remember  hearing  from  a  large  farmer  in 
the  north  of  England,  when  the  former  re- 
duction of  the  duty  upon  agricultural  seeds 
took  place,  that  he  actually  saved  in  the 
price  of  his  cloverseed  the  whole  amount 
of  his  income  tax.  I  do  not  propose  alto- 
gether to  take  off  the  duty,  because  I  find 
on  inquiry  that  it  is  desirable  with  a  view 
to  the  examination  of  the  foreign  seed, 
that  it  should  be  warehoused;  but  I  propose, 
instead  of  the  present  duty  of  55.  per  cwt. 
on  foreign,  and  2«.  6c2.  on  colonial  seeds,  to 
levy  a  duty  of  I5.  a  cwt.  upon  all  seeds. 
The  amount  of  this  reduction  of  duty  will, 
I  believe,  be  about  30,000^.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  timber,  to  which  I 
before  referred,  will  amount  to  286,000^ 
I  am  not  now  stating  the  loss  to  the  reve- 
nue, because  some  portion  of  it  will  be 
recovered,  but  the  actual  amount  of  duty 
reduced.  These,  then,  are  the  proposals  I 
have  to  make  with  regard  to  reductions  of 
taxation.  Hon.  Gentlemen  may  remem- 
ber that  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  a 
portion  of  what  are  called  the  burdens  upon 
Jand.    I  bare  stated  more  than  once  tbe 
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insuperable  objeetions  which  I  feel  to  do 
this  to  any  lai^e  extent.  Various  Motions 
have  been  made  by  hon.  Members,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  would  be  to  charge  the  Con- 
solidatedFund  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000{. 
or  3,000,000^.  annually.  My  own  belief 
is,  that  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  remove 
this  burden  from  realised  property,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  the  consumer,  to  the  indus- 
trious artisan,  and  thereby  to  impede  his 
exertions,  and  diminish  his  means  of  com- 
fortable existence.  But  I  have  always 
stated  that  I  feci  still  more  strongly  the 
political  objections  to  such  a  course.  If  I 
were  anxious  to  bring  about  a  social  revo- 
lution in  this  country,  I  would  urge  above 
all  things  a  system  of  centralisation,  the 
throwing  the  responsibility  of  all  local  ad- 
ministration upon  the  Government,  and 
imposing  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  the 
payment  of  local  charges.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  lose  the  check 
which  now  exists  on  such  expenditure. 
When  parties  upon  the  spot,  who  have  to 
pay  the  money,  can  check  the  expenditure, 
they  have  every  inducement  to  keep  that 
expenditure  down  to  the  lowest  amount. 
But  we  know  by  recent  experience  in  Ire- 
land how  great  a  disposition  there  is  to 
swell  expenditure  where  those  who  have 
the  distribution  of  funds  are  not  the  parUes 
who  have  to  pay  the  money.  I  believe,  also, 
if  the  responsibility  of  everything  that  might 
go  wrong  in  any  portion  of  this  country 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government, 
it  might  cause  a  popular  excitement,  and 
bring  upon  them  an  amount  of  unpopularity 
which  no  Government  could  sustain,  and 
the  worst  of  revolutions  might  be  caused 
by  some  outrage  or  local  disturbance, 
which  under  the  present  system  of  local 
government  would  be  suppressed  at  once 
by  the  local  magistracy  or  authorities.  My 
firm  conviction  is  that  the  safety  of  this 
country  depends  upon  the  number  of  per- 
sons who,  in  one  part  of  the  country  or 
another,  take  their  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs;  that  it  is  to  the  local 
magistrates,  to  jurors,  to  the  boards  of 
guardians,  to  the  local  commissioners,  to 
the  boards  of  finance,  of  lighting,  and  of 
paving,  and  to  the  municipal  bodies  in  the 
various  towns,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
best  administration  of  local  government; 
and  I  believe  no  greater  mistake  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  than  to  adopt  the  system  to 
which  I  am  sorry  to  see  there  is  at  present, 
for  different  reasons,  a  great  tendency — to 
displace  the  local  bodies,  and  vest  the  ad- 
tniTUAtcation  entirely  in  a  central  Govern- 
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ment.     I  believe  that  if  you  transfer  local 
payments  to  the  control  of  the  Goyemment, 
you  must  also  transfer  to  them  the  man- 
agement of  local  affairs,  for  the  paymaster 
is  always  the  real  controller  of  these  mat- 
ters.     It  is  impossible  that  the  central 
Government  should  make  the  payments 
while  the  local  bodies  retain  their  control. 
If  you  take  the  payment  out  of  the  hands 
of  local  bodies,  you  must  also  deprive  them 
of  the  control  they  now  exercise;  and  I  be- 
lieve you  could  not  strike  a  more  fatal  blow 
at  the  stability  of  our  institutions  than  by 
adopting  such  a  measure  :  therefore  to  any 
such  transfer  on  a  large  scale,  I  entertain 
the   very  strongest  objections.     But,   on 
considering  this  subject,  I  think  there  is 
one  charge — on  a  portion  of  it  at  least — 
which  may  be   thrown  upon  the  general 
revenue  of  the  country,  without  our  incur- 
ring  any  of  the  dangers  to  which  I  have 
adverted.     It  is  a  charge  which  has  been 
recommended  to  the  favourable  consider- 
ation  of  Parliament  by  more  than  one 
report  of  Parliamentary  Committees;  it  is 
a  charge  of  a  very  exceptional  nature,  and 
which  I  think  may  be  in   part  defrayed 
from  the  public  purse  without  being  open 
to  any  of  the  objections  to  which  I  have 
alluded.     I  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  charge 
for  the  expenses  of  pauper  lunatics.     The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
subject  of  the  burdens  on    land    recom- 
mended that  the  whole  of  that  charge  should 
bo  thrown  upon  the   Consolidated   Fund. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  however, 
I  do  not  think  it  right  to  take  the  whole 
charge,  because  that  cannot  be  done  without 
depriving  the  bodies  of  visiting  justices  of 
the  control  they  now  exercise;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  possible  properly  to 
regulate  the  lunatic  establishments  with- 
out the  constant  supervision  of  those  gen- 
tlemen.   I  propose,  therefore,  only  to  take 
a  portion  of  the  charge,  so  as  in  no  way 
to  oust  the  visiting  magistrates  of  their 
superintendence.  In  some  counties  of  Eng- 
land largo  lunatic  asylums  have  been  built, 
and  considerable  -expense    has  been   in- 
curred for  this  purpose.     I  think,  there- 
fore, that  such  counties  are  more  entitled 
to  our  consideration  than  those  which  have 
not  incurred  such  expenditure.     I  propose, 
then,  to  take  a  portion  of  the  charge  of  the 
maintenance  of    pauper  lunatics,  and  to 
take  a  larger  share  of  the  maintenance  of 
those  confined  in  county  asylums  than  of 
those  who  are  confined  in  private  establish- 
ments.    I  propose  to  take  such  a  portion 
of  the  expense  as  will  leave  the  eost  ttiU 


to  be  borne  by  the  parishes  little  more 
than  that  of  maintaining  ordinary  paupers. 
It  is  a  reason  for  taking  some  portion  of 
this  charge  that  no  foresight,  no  sacrifice, 
no  care  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  can 
prevent  the  charge  from  being  thrown 
upon  the  parishes.  It  is  attributable  to  no 
neglect  of  theirs;  it  is  the  act  of  Provi- 
dence. I  think  it  is  desirable  to  encou- 
rage them  to  send  imfortunate  individuals 
to  the  asylums.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  it  very  desirable  not  to  encourage 
them  to  keep  in  the  asylums  those  who 
may  safely  be  removed,  because  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  probability  of  a  cure  in 
such  cases  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
parties  being  sent  to  the  asylum  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  of  the  disease.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  case  where  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  clearing  from  an 
asylum  a  number  of  harmless  idiots,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  those  whose  ad- 
mission at  an  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease would,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  their 
speedy  cure.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  any  precise  inquiries  on  this  subject, 
because  I  did  not,  of  course,  wish  to  inti- 
mate to  any  persons  the  course  I  intended 
to  take;  but  I  estimate  the  charge  for  thia 
purpose  at  150,0002.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  united  kingdom.  I  propose  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  expense  of  all  pauper  luna- 
tics confined  in  public  asylums  or  private 
madhouses  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land, upon  the  public  funds.  These  are 
the  proposals  which  I  shall  in  due  time 
submit  to  the  House.  The  reduction  of 
duties,  and  the  consequent  relief  afforded 
to  the  country,  will  be  as  follows :  On 
sugar,  330,0002. ,  on  windows,  700,0001.; 
on  coffee,  176,000i.;  on  timber,  286,0002.; 
and  on  agricultural  seeds,  30,0002.,  mak- 
ing, altogether,  a  relief  to  the  public 
amounting  to  1,522,0002.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, estimate  the  loss  to  the  revenue  at 
anything  like  that  sum.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  conceive  the  Customs  revenue 
will  make  up  in  other  items  the  whole  of 
the  loss  upon  sugar.  The  logs  in  regard 
to  the  window  duty  will,  of  course,  be  a  total 
loss  to  the  full  amount  of  700,0002.,  that 
being  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  widow  duty  I  repeal,  and  the  amount 
of  the  house  duty  which  I  substitute.  I 
believe  the  loss  upon  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  coffee  and  timber  together  will  not  ex- 
ceed 400,0002.,  and  the  loss  upon  agricul- 
tural seeds  I  calculate  at  30,0002.,  mak- 
ine  altogether  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
1,130,0002.    But,  in  additiou  to  thia^  i& 
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the  charge  which  I  propose  to  lay  upon 
the  revenue  hj  transferring  from  local  rates 
to   the   Consolidated   Fund    part  of    the 
charge  for  lunatic  asylums,  amounting  to 
150,000^     This  will  consequently  cause  a 
further  loss  to  the  revenue;  making  it  al- 
together amount  to  1,280,0002.     Deduct- 
ing this  from  the  surplus  of  1,892,000^., 
it  leaves  for  future  years  a  net  surplus  of 
612,000/.    But  it  will  he  rememhered  that 
half  a  year's  amount  of  window  duty  will 
have  to  he  received  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  which,  amounting  to  350,000/.,  will 
make  the  surplus  for  the  next  year  amount 
to  962,000/.    The  surplus  for  future  years, 
however,  should  the  House  consent  to  a 
renewal    of    the    income    tax,    will     he 
612,000/.     1  do  not  think  it  can  ho  fairly 
ohjected  to  me  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
retain  too  large  a  surplus.     These,  then, 
as  I  have  already  said,  are  the  proposals 
which  1  shall  make  to  the  House,  in  the 
«Tent  of  their  acceding  to  a  renewal  of  the 
income  tax.     Of  course,  knowing  as  I  do 
how  much  larger  a  surplus  has  heen  anti- 
cipated, I   cannot  hut  expect  that  some 
disappointment  will  he  felt  hy  parties  in 
this  House  as  weU  as  out  of  it  at  finding 
that  the  amount  of   reduction   that    can 
be  afforded   is  less  than  they  expected. 
Elnowing  also  the  views  which  are  enter- 
tained by  many  Gentlemen  opposite  on  the 
subject  of  an  extensive  transfer  of  local 
rates  to  a  charge  upon  the  general  revenue, 
I  cannot  but  expect  that  they  should  be 
diappointcd  at  finding  that  1  do  not  con- 
sider it  just  to  the  community  at  large  to 
transfer  a  larger  portion  of  local  rates  as 
a  charge  upon  the  general  funds  of  the 
country.     My  own  firm  belief  is  that  these 
local  rates  are  not  any  charge  upon  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil.     1  believe  that  they 
fall  upon  the  owners  of  the  land.     I  do  not 
think  it  is  consistent  either  with  good  policy 
as  regards  our  institutions,  or  with  justice 
to  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  to 
relieve  the  land  from  those  local  burdens 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  which  1  have 
now  done.     I  cannot,  however,  feel  myself 
open  to  the  reproach  of  having,  in  dealing 
with  the  general  taxation  of  the  country, 
been  regardless  of  the  claims  of  gentlemen 
connected  with   the    possession  of   land. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
told  us  the  other  night  that  the   stamp 
duties  were  a  charge  on  laud,  which  he 
considered,  and  justly — justly  to  a  certain 
extent — to  be  a  set-off  against  the  probate 
and  legacy  duty.     Now,  the  House  will 
remember  that  1  last  year  proposed  a  re- 
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duction  of  the  stamp  duties  upon  deeds* 
the  far  larger  portion  of    the  benefit  of 
which  would  fall  to  the  share  of  the  owners 
of  land,  to  the  extent  of  500,000/.     Last 
year  also  I  proposed  a  remission  of  duty 
on  bricks,  and  1  now  propose  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  timber,  which  is  much  used  in 
the  construction   of  farm  buildings   and 
barns.    Indeed,  1  am  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  duty  the  reduction  of  which  will  re- 
lieve the  owners  of  land  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  the  reduction  of  duty  on  timber. 
1  am  most  anxious  to  assist  them  in  the 
improvement  of  their  property,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  husbandry, 
by  the  removal  of  every  species  of  tax 
which  impedes  this  improvement,  so  far  as 
I  can  do  so  in  justice  to  the  other  classes 
of  the   community.      I   know  there   are 
some  Gentlemen  who  entertain  an  anxious 
desire  that  the  loan  granted  for  drainage 
last  year  should  be  extended  to  farm  build- 
ings.    I  would   remind  Gentlemen   what 
took  place  last  year  on  this  subject.  While 
stating  my  own  individual  objections,    1 
said  that,  as  far  as  the  public  revenue  wai> 
concerned,  1  had  no  objection  to  the  loan 
being  extended  to  farm  buildings.    Words 
to  that  effect  were  actually  introduced  into 
the  Bill,  in  order  that  the  subject  might 
be  discussed;  it  was  discussed,  and  more 
especially    by    Gentlemen      representing 
counties.     I  remember  the  hon.  Member 
for  Somersetshire  saying  that  1  had  be- 
haved most  fairly  in  giving  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  subject.     But  what 
was  the  result  ?     Of  the  county  Members 
of  England  and  Scotland  who  divided  on 
the  measure,  there  were  36  against  the 
loan  being  extended  to  farm  buildings,  and 
12  for  it.  But,  as  1  have  said  before,  so  far 
as  the  Exchequer  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  proposal;  however,  there 
were  last  Session  three  to  one  of  the  county 
Members  who  thought  it  a  boon  which  it 
was  not  advisable  to  accept.     Individually 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  1  concur  in 
that  opinion ;  but  let  it  be  understood  that 
the  objection  to  its  adoption  did  not  come 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
from  the  country  Gentlemen.     I  can  only 
say  that  if  they  should  have  changed  their 
mind,  and  wish  that  that  extension  of  the 
loan   should   be   made,    there   are   ample 
funds  still  left,  the  whole  amount  granted 
last  year  not  having  been  taken  up  either 
in  England  or  Scotland.     Therefore,  if  it 
should  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that 
the  money  should  be  so  applied,  it  is  still 
open  to  them  to  have  it  so  applied.     1 
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shall  oppose  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the   Exchequer,    although   I   hope,    as   a 
country  gentleman,  I  may  be  at  liberty  to 
state  my  opinion  upon  the  subject.     I  can 
only  say  upon  this,  as  upon  any  other  pro- 
posal which  may  be  made  with  a  view  to 
mitigate  the  effect  of  any  measure  of  legis- 
lation  which  may  be   considered  to  ope- 
rate oppressively  on  the   agricultural   in- 
terest, I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  (1  as- 
sure hon.  Gentlemen  I  sa^  it  with  all  sin- 
cerity)   to   discuss    those    proposals   with 
the  utmost  frankness,    and  with  the   ut- 
most disposition  to  consider  them  in  all 
their    bearings,    with    a    view,    if    they 
should   be   well    founded,   to   their  prac- 
tical adoption  ;    but  I  cannot  think  that 
there  is  any  portion  of  our  taxation  which 
presses  unfairly  upon  that  interest.    I  con- 
sider the  wcllbeing  of  that  class  connected 
with  the  proprietorship  and  cultivation  of 
the  land  to  be  inseparably  mixed  up  with 
the  wellbeing  of  the  community  at  large  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  taxation 
which  is,  upon  the  whole,  best  for  the  en- 
tire community,  is  also  best  for  them,  as 
part     and     parcel    of    that    community, 
and  [  whose     interests     are     indissolubly 
joined  with  it.     I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  other  point  on  which  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  trouble  the  House  at  present. 
The  proposal  I  shall  put  into  your  hands, 
Sir,  will  be  simply  for  a  renewal  of  the 
income  tax,  and  of  the  stamp  duties  in  Ire- 
land.    If  any  alteration  in  those   duties 
should  be  proposed,  the  more  convenient 
time  for  discussing  such  a  proposal  will  be 
in  some  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Bill  itself. 
If  it  be  the  wish  of  hon.  Gentlemen  that  I 
should  not  this  evening  ask  for  a  vote,  I 
am  perfectly  prepared  not  to  ask  them  for 
it.     I  only  wish  to  point  out  to  them  that, 
by  agreeing  to  a  resolution  this  night,  they 
are  not  precluded  from  making  any  gene- 
ral proposition  with  respect  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  income  tax  at  a  future  stage 
of  the  measure.     My  proposal  is,  that  the 
tax  be  renewed  for  a  period  similar  to  that 
for  which  it  was  renewed  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, namely,  three  years.     I  will  only 
further   observe,    that   it   is  desirable  on 
every  account  that  no  longer  delay  than 
what  is  necessary  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  question  should  be   allowed   to   take 
place,  whatever  opinions  hon.  Gentlemen 
may  entertain  respecting  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
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Trades,  and  Offices,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  in  Ire- 
land, gi'anted  by  two  Acts  passed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Iler  present  Majesty,  and  which  have  been 
continued  and  amended  by  several  subsequent 
Acts,  shall  be  further  continued  for  a  time  to  be 
limited." 


"  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to 
Her  Majesty,  the  respective  Duties  in  Great  Bri- 
tain on  Profits  arising  from  Property,  Professions, 

VOL.  CXIV.     [third  SERIES.] 


Mr.  HERRIES  said,  that  hehad  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  elaborate  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  but  he  would  beg  to 
remind  that  right  hon.  Genrtleman  that  the 
details  of  his  financial  scheme,  with  regard 
to  the  window  duties,  coflfee,  chicory,  tim- 
ber, and  other  matters,  must  necessarily 
be  subordinate  to  the  decision  which  the 
House  might  come  to  upon  the  question 
whether  the    property    and    income   tax 
should  bo  continued  or  not.     Of  all  ques- 
tions which  now  excited  the  mind  of  the 
country,  that  was  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant; and  he  did  claim  from  the  Government, 
therefore,  that  which  they  were  apparently 
quite  prepared  to  concede — ample  time  for 
consideration  before  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  determine  the  question,  should  this 
tax  be  continued  or  not  ?     The  concluding 
portion   of  the  speech  of  the  right  hoti. 
Gentleman  was  so  far  satisfactory  that  it 
indicated  upon  his  part  and  that  of  the 
Government  a  desire  not  to  press    this 
question  precipitately  or  even  hastily.     He 
presumed,  therefore,  if  the  subject  were 
postponed   to-night,  that  the   right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not   intend  to   bring  the 
House  to  its  discussion  at  an  earlier  period, 
at  least,  than  Friday  iiext.     He  was  sure 
the   right  hon.   Gentleman  would  accept 
that  proposal —    [The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  :  Hear,  hear  !]     On  the  part 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House,  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  intention  of  offering  anything  like 
obstruction,  or  interposing  unnecessary  de- 
lay; but  this  was  a  subject  upon  which 
some  delay  was  really  required.     And  the 
House  ought  to  have  time  to  consider  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  to  weigh  well  ^1  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  called  on  to 
agree  to  it.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  be  aware  that  there  were  peculiar 
features  in  the  present   condition  of  the 
country,  and  in   the  prospects  of  public 
affairs,  which  rendered  this  question  more 
diflScult,  perhaps,  than  on  any  former  oc- 
casion when  it  had  been  introduced  to  the 
House.     Having  reason  to  hope  that  time 
would  be  given  until  Friday  to  come  to 
the  discussion  of,  and  a  decision  on,  the 
question,  in  the  interval  he  H(Q«ld.  vi^VA. 
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everything  that  should  even  tend  to  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  on  his  part  with 
regard  to  that  which  would  he  most  wise* 
prudent,  and  politic  in  this  important  ctisis 
of  our  public  affairs.  He  would  content 
himself  with  only  showing,  further,  that 
there  could  be  no  object  or  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  hon.  Member  to  give  any  other 
vote  upon  this  question — this  great  ques- 
tion, for  great  it  was  in  every  point  of  view 
— than  that  which  should  conduce  to  the 
present  welfare  and  the  future  satisfaction 
of  the  country. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  was  quite  sure  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House  would  not  interpose 
any  unnecessary  delay  upon  this  question; 
and  he  thought  the  proposal  that  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee  again  on 
Friday  next,  with  a  view  to  its  discussion, 
was  a  perfectly  fair  one,  and  one  in  which 
he  could  entirely  agree. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  it  right  that  time 
fihould  be  given  to  consider,  not  only  the 
statements  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made, 
but  his  omissions  also.  He  regretted  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  prepared 
to  make  any  reductions  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  country,  the  estimates  he  had 
given  them  being  within  150,000^.  of  those 
of  last  year.  They  were  told  that  because 
two  million  of  men  had  appeared  in  arms 
somewhere,  that  this  country  could  make 
no  reductions  in  the  Army.  He  must  con- 
fess that  he  was  disappointed,  because 
after  what  was  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
last  year  with  regard  to  his  colonial  policy, 
and  of  the  determination  of  Government  to 
withdraw  the  troops  and  to  make  the 
colonists  pay  for  their  own  troops,  he 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  found  there  was  a  large  field 
for  reduction,  and  that  we  might  have  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  this  year  the  fruits 
of  that  reduction.  He  knew  no  reason 
why  the  Canadians  should  not  govern 
themselves.  The  clergy  reserves  had  been 
given  up  to  them.  He  thought  it  became 
a  question  whether  we  were  to  keep  troops 
there.  They  wore  quite  unnecessary,  and 
he  was  informed  that  if  we  gave  them  up, 
the  Canadians  would  not  maintain  them 
for  ohe  day.  The  question  was  whether 
the  country  was  satisfied  with  the  expen- 
diture amounting  to  54,000,000/.,  which, 
including  the  costs  of  collection,  was  the 
amount,  and  whether  the  House  would 
take  any  steps  to  effect  a  reduction  in  our 
ciirti and  miUtary  Establishments.    It  &eem- 
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ed  to  him  that  there  was  great  delicacy  in 
dealing  with  the  civil  establishment.     He 
should  have  expected  that  the  Government 
would  have  come  forward,  and  that  from 
the  Crown  downwards  we  should  have  beea 
relieved,  with  a  view  either  of  dispensing 
with  the  income  tax  altogether,  or  of  re- 
pealing other  taxes.     He  confessed  that 
he  would  rather  see  removed  the  soap  tax, 
the  paper  tax,  and  all  other  taxes  which 
press   upon  trade,   than  the  income  tax. 
But  if  they  were  to  be  continued,  and  the 
income  tax  too,  then  it  became  a  question 
whether  they  should  not  dispense  with  the 
income  tax.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  misunderstood  an  observation  that  fell 
from  him  (Mr.  Hume)  when  this  tax  was 
proposed  three  years  ago.     The  proposi- 
tion was  made  that  it  should  be  continued 
for  three  years;  and  he  moved  a  substan- 
tive Motion  that  it  should  be  continued  for 
only  one  year,  in  order  to  afford  time  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  incidents  of  our 
taxation,    and   with   a  view   of    effecting 
such  improvements  as  might  be  made  in 
the  mode  of  collection.     With  regard  to 
the  income  tax  there  were  great  objections 
to  the  present  mode  of  levying  it.     He 
always  regarded  it  almost  as   a  robbery 
to  charge   the   same    per    centage   upon 
terminable  incomes  as  upon  incomes  which 
were  not  terminable.     He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  go 
on  with  the  present  amount  of  taxation, 
and  he  could  not  believe  that  the  agricul- 
turists Would  allow  these  large  and  expen- 
sive establishments  to  be  maintained  as  at 
present.       A  Committee   upstairs  during 
the  last  three  years  had  gone  through  the 
estimates  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Ord- 
nance, to  an  extent  of  which  the  Minister 
could  avail  himself,   and  he  had  expected 
that    Government  would  have  been   pre- 
pared to  show  reductions  in  all  those  es- 
tablishments, and  also  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration.    But  not  a  word  had  been   said 
about  it.     Everything  was  to  remain  the 
same,  and  there  was  to  be  no  alteration 
either  in  the  home  or  the  colonial  establish- 
ments.    He  thought  the  country  would  be 
disappointed,    and    he   was    disappointed, 
because  he  knew  that  Government  had  the 
information  before  them  on  which  to  found 
the  reductions.     With  regard  to  the  win- 
dow tax,  it  was  quite  right  to  remove  it; 
but  he  must  say,  as  to  the  house  tax,  that 
while  they  had  been   spending  years    in 
simplifying  taxation,  the  proposed   house 
tax  was  of  a  most  complex  nature,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  year  before  the  re- 
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gulations  could  be  brought  into  operation. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  repeal 
the  window  tax,  and  not  impose  the  house 
tax.     With  regard  to  coflee  ho  thought 
the  reduction  proposed  was   a  wise  one, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  have  one  duty  on 
both  foreign  and  colonial.  He  also  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  acting 
wisely  in  refusing  to  put  an  excise  duty 
upon  chicory.     As  to  timber,  the  only  ob- 
jection he  had  was,  that  the  reduction  did 
not  go  far  enough.      At  the  same  time 
there  was  some  truth  in  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  it  required  time 
for  them  to  get  the  supplies.    He  believed, 
as  was  stated  some  years  ago,  that  if  our 
shipbuilders  had  fair  play,  we  should  be- 
come as  pre-eminent  for  our  manufacture 
of  ships  as  we  were  now  for  any  other  ar- 
ticle, as  we  had  peculiar  facilities  for  ship- 
building.    It  was  also  proposed  to  reduce 
the  ^uty  on  agricultural  seeds.     He  had 
only  been  surprised  that  country  gentlemen 
had  been    so  long  silent  on  that  head. 
They  constituted  a  raw  material,  but  a 
most  important  material;  and  in  1842  he 
expressed   his   regret  that    the    duty  on 
seeds  was  not  taken  off.     He  hoped  that 
country  gentlemen  would  see  the  import- 
ance of  having  seeds  at  as  low  a  price  as 
possible.     With  regard  to  pauper  lunatics, 
he  could  not  see  why  they  should  become 
a  charge  upon  the  public  any  more  than 
other  local  charges.     The  result  of  the 
measures  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Althorp  in  relieving  counties  of  the 
expenses  of  prosecutions,  had  shown  the 
want  of  wisdom  of  such  measures.     That 
which  cost  11,  before,  now  cost  4L  or  51. 
The  Government  had  no  check  or  control; 
it  rested  with  the  county  magistrates,  and 
not  with  them  entirely,  as  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  chief  constable  of  Stockport 
it  appeared  that  there  were  parties   in- 
terested in  every  county  in  carrying  on  pro- 
secutions.    He  entirely  disagreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  applying  any 
portion  of  the  surplus  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
The  paper   manufacture  was  one  which 
might  give  employment  to  thousands,  and 
might  become  as  extensive  a  manufieMsture 
as  any  in  the  country,  not  only  for  our  own 
use  but  for  foreign   supply.      With  the 
means  and  materials   which  this  country 
possessed,  it  might  become  as  prosperous  a 
manufacture  as  any  we  had.    The  employ- 
ment it  would  give,  and  the  mischiefs  it 
would  prevent,  were  incalculable.     These 
manufactories  existed  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  chiefly  where  there  was  a 


convenient  and  abundant  supply  of  water ; 
in  each  of  these  localities  a  littlo  town  had 
grown  up  around  the  manufactory;  and 
seeing  that  there  was  a  decrease  instead  of 
an  increase,  in  this  manufacture,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  throwing  the  po- 
pulation, so  called  into  existence,  upon  the 
poor-rates.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  paper,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  thousands.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  boasted  of  having  purchased 
2,300,000?.  of  the  debt— 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  said  that  would  be  the  amount 
paid  off  up  to  October,  1851. 

Mr.  HUME  :  This  debt  had  been  funded 
at  86,  and  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheouer  would  redeem  it  at  96, 
which  would  be  a  loss  to  the  country  of 
nearly  250,000?.  This  was  not  a  time  to 
throw  away  that  sum  in  operations  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  to  take  off  the  duty  upon 
soap,  than  to  buy  up  1,200,000?.  Three  per 
Cents.  Wherever  fiscal  regulations  inter- 
fered with  commerce  and  industry,  the  first 
object  should  be  to  relieve  them.  By  every 
means  let  the  soap  and  paper  duties  be 
abolished,  not  only  for  the  relief  which 
would  be  thus  afforded  to  our  people  at. 
home,  though  that  would  be  great  in 
every  point  of  view ;  but  as  a  means 
of  enabling  this  country  to  become  an 
exporter  of  soap,  instead  of  being  de- 
pendent on  other  countries  for  its  own 
supply.  The  Government  would,  of  course, 
buy  stock  at  the  market  price;  but  when  a 
surplus  arose,  the  first  question  was,  how 
it  could  best  be  applied?  Instead  of  ap- 
plying it  to  paying  off  two  millions  and 
a  half,  or  2,300,000?.  of  tho  debt,  as  he 
understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  say, 
let  it  be  applied  to  the  removal  of  taxes 
pressing  on  industry.  This  was  not  ap- 
plying the  principle  laid  down  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1843;  nor  was  it  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  free  trade.  There 
were  numerous  articles  of  industry  which 
were  not  yet  free.  It  was  said  that  glass 
was  duty  free;  but  there  were  kinds  which 
still  paid  a  duty  of  50  or  60  per  cent. 
Why  not  remove  all  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
tective nature  ?  Why,  for  instance,  should 
the  import  duty  on  gloves  bo  continued, 
when  the  price  of  the  article  in  this  coun- 
try was  higher  than  ever,  and  a  greater 
quantity  was  exported  ?  Why  not  let  the 
consumer  have  the  full  benefit  of  that  com- 
petition which  we  had  declared  should  be 
I  the  pTindoV^  ol  wxt  ^^^  ^^^Vsoi^Ns^  't^'- 
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pealing  all  the  taxes  on  the  products  of 
industry  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  go 
the  length  of  repealing  all  taxes  ? 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net greatly  misrepresented  him.     He  did 
not  say,  let  all  taxes  he  repealed;  that  was 
the  argument  of  fools  out  of  doors.     But 
he  contended  that  the  application  of  the 
surplus  ought  to  he  so  regulated  as  to  re- 
move the  existing  impediments  to  the  em- 
ployment of  industry  and  the  investment 
of  capital,  for  the  heneficial  employment 
of  which  every   outlet  was  needed.     To 
buy  up  any  portion  of  the  debt,  with  these 
objectionable  taxes  existing,  would  be  ex- 
tremely imprudent.     The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  alluded  to  the  increase  of  annui- 
ties— a  favourable  symptom  ;  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  fear 
or  risk  as  to  the  public  faith  being  kept, 
so  long  as  they  took  care  not  to  strain  the 
spring  of  industry  until  it  broke.     He  en- 
tirely concurred  in  one   sentence  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  which  had  also  been 
expressed  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  on  a  former  evening — 
that  the  security  and  peace  of  the  country 
depended  mainly  on  the  number  of  people 
'  who  took  a  share  or  were  interested  in  the 
government  of  the  country.     Let  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  Treasury  bench  be  consis- 
tent,  and  bear   that   sentiment    in   mind 
when  the  question  of  the  franchise  came 
on  for  discussion.     The  same  principle  ap- 
plied  to  taxation.     It  was  their  duty  to 
lessen,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
burdens  of  the  community,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  comfortable  ;   and  in  the 
train  of  comfort  would  follow  peace  and 
content.     But  he   did   not   think  such  a 
state  of  things  would  be  realised  under  the 
present  system. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  concurred  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Stamford,  in  thinking  that,  until  the 
question  of  the  property  tax  was  settled, 
it  would  be  almost  premature  to  make 
any  observations  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  scheme.  As  to 
the  property  tax,  he  thought  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  fully  justified  in  introducing  it 
along  with  the  changes  which  he  made  in 
our  fiscal  system,  inasmuch  as  he  removed 
the  taxes  from  the  food  of  the  people.  So 
far  tlie  experiment  had  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful; and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  that 
pohcy  that  the  condition  of  this  country 
waa  now  bo  (liferent  from  that  of  other 
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countries;  for  it  was  the  only  country  in 
Europe  which  had  any  surplus  to  dispose 
of.     He  hoped  that  if  the  property  tax  was 
re-imposed,  it  would  be  done  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  it  had  been  originally 
imposed,  and  that  corresponding  reductions 
would  be  made  in  all  taxes  which  affected 
the  comforts  of  the  working  classes.     He 
had  a  Motion  on  the  book  for  Thursday 
next  for  the  repeal  of  the  window  tax;  but» 
as   he   understood  from    his    right   hon. 
Friend  that  the  arguments  he  had  used  on 
a  former  occasion  had  at  length  convinced 
the  Government  of  the  necessity  of  repeal- 
ing that  tax,  he  trusted  there  was  now  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  them.     He 
regretted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  proposing  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  seemed 
to  cast  "  a  lingering  look  behind,"  for  he 
was  probably  the  only  person  in  the  coun- 
try who  would  have  ventured  upon  the  as- 
sertion, at  the  present  day,  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  win- 
dow tax.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
''  Look  how  much  house  property  has  been 
relieved  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  glass  and  on  bricks."  But 
what  relief  was  this  to  houses  already  built  ? 
It  only  applied  to  those  to  be  built.     An- 
other argument  had  been  used — that  the 
window  tax  ought  to  be  kept  on,  because 
people  were  accustomed  to  it.     This  re- 
minded him  of  the  old  story  about  skinning 
the  eels.    He  feared  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments would  not  be  very  satisfactory  or 
consolatory  to  those  who  looked  for  a  total 
repeal  of  the  window  tax.     He  thought  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  proposing  its  re- 
peal last  year,  though  he  was  told  that 
faith   could   not  then  be   kept   witli  the 
public  creditor.     He  feared  the  proposition 
of  a  house  tax  would  cause  considerable 
disappointment  to  many;  he  much  wished 
the  substitution  of  that  tax  could  have  been 
avoided. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  thought  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  victory  they  had  gained  over  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  far  as  the 
window  tax  was  concerned.  He  (Sir  J. 
Tyrell)  congratulated  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  an  admis- 
sion which  he  had  made  that  evening — an 
admission  which  was  great  in  principle, 
though  small  in  amount — namely,  that  on 
certain  occasions  the  country  could  have 
recourse  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He 
now  proposed  to  administer  relief  from  that 
source,  to  a  portion  of  the  pauper  lunatics  of 
.  the  country,  but  he  would  find  it  a  grave 
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question  to  find  out  in  many  cases  between 
paupers  who  were  lunatics,  and  those 
who  were  sane.  All  medical  men  con- 
fessed the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
almost  transparent  boundary  between  san- 
ity and  lunacy.  His  proposition,  how- 
ever, would  encourage  various  parishes 
throughout  the  country  to  send  numbers  of 
paupers  of  every  sort  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  chi- 
cory. Now  it  was  important  that  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  should  have  a 
wholesome  beverage  to  deal  with,  and,  al- 
though chicory,  mixed  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  coffee,  made  a  better  and  whole- 
somer  beverage  than  inferior  descriptions 
of  coffee,  yet  it  was  right  that  some  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  against  the  adul- 
teration of  coffee,  which  had  already  taken 
place  to  BO  great  an  extent.  The  poor 
man  should  know  what  it  was  he  was  really 
buying,  and  that  when  he  wanted  coffee, 
he  was  not  supplied  with  parsnips,  man- 
gold wurzel,  or  chicory.  He  (Sir  J.  Tyrell) 
hoped  some  efficient  safeguard  would  be 
provided  against  those  adulterations. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  was  quite 
sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  statement  would 
disappoint  the  country,  as  well  as  that 
House.  If  the  House  wished  to  force  re- 
ductions on  the  Government,  they  must 
begiti  with  our  expensive  establishments. 
After  Committees  had  been  sitting  for 
three  Sessions  on  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates,  the  Government  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  to  carry  out  some  very  ex- 
tensive reductions.  But  it  appeared  that, 
whenever  the  finances  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  there  was  always  an  extravagant 
expenditure.  The  expenditure  of  1845 
had  been  2,174,0002.  less  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  year  ;  and  what  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  to  justify 
such  an  increase  ?  At  home,  tranquillity, 
peace,  and  contentment  reigned  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  was  the  case  in  1 845 ; 
the  colonies  were  in  a  state  of  quiet — there 
were  some  misunderstandings,  but  nothing 
to  warrant  such  an  expenditure  as  this  ; 
and  foreign  nations  had  quite  enough  to  do 
to  manage  their  own  affairs :  they  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  disposition  to 
interfere  with  us  or  any  of  their  neighbours. 
Let  the  right  hon.  Baronet  state  to  the 
House  the  necessity  for  the  increased  ex- 
penditure this  year  over  the  periods  he  had 
named.  The  expenditure  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  was  a  million  more  than  in  1845. 
What  was  there  to  require  or  justify  that  ? 


Sir  Robert  Peel  had  carried  on  the  Govern- 
ment peaceably  with  the  smaller  expendi- 
ture, and  why  could  not  the  present  Go- 
vernment carry  it  on  as  cheaply  as  he  had 
done  ?  They  had  certainly  never  carried 
it  on  more  efficiently.  Was  it  through 
want  of  disposition  or  of  ability  ?  As  the 
question  would  again  come  before  the 
House,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  up  the 
time  of  hon.  Gentlemen  at  the  present 
moment.  With  regard  to  the  window  tax 
abolition  and  the  substitution  of  a  house 
t(Lx  on  the  principle  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
should  say  he  considered  it  most  objec- 
tionable, as  it  removed  none  of  the  com- 
plaints urged  against  the  inequality  of 
taxing  the  houses  of  the  poor  from  25  to 
30  per  cent  on  the  rental,  whilst  those  of 
the  wealthy  were  only  taxed  2  or  2J  per 
cent.  Then,  the  income  tax,  also,  was  an 
impost  that  the  community  expected  would 
be  placed  on  a  different  principle  from  that 
which  previously  regulated  it.  But,  as 
further  opportunity  would  occur  for  the 
consideration  of  all  these  topics,  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them  more 
particularly  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  did  not  wish 
to  anticipate  the  debate,  but  could  not 
avoid  making  a  few  observations  for  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  E  xchequer.  The  scheme 
proposed  for  the  reduction  of  the  window 
duty,  by  the  levy  of  a  house  tax  yielding 
two-thirds  of  the  present  window  dutj,  he 
considered  a  great  injustice  to  houses  al- 
ready erected,  and  containing  a  larger  num- 
ber of  windows.  He  would  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
houses  hereafter  to  be  erected  with  fifty  or 
seventy  windows,  assessed  at  501,  or  70L 
per  annum,  would,  under  the  altered  state 
of  things,  have  to  pay  some  Is,  in  the  pound, 
or  21,  lOs,  or  31,  Ivs,  in  the  year;  whilst 
the  old  houses,  under  the  former  system  of 
equal  value,  would  have  to  pay  131.  and 
20L  per  annum.  As  to  the  income  tax,  he 
remembered  when  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  reintroduced  the 
tax  in  1848,  he  proposed  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  merely  a  temporary  tax.  In 
1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  to  the  House 
that  if  the  tax  were  to  be  a  permanent  one, 
he  would  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  investigate  how  far  it  pressed 
on  the  different  classes  who  paid  it.  He 
therefore  trusted  the  House  would  offer 
the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  in- 
come taxy  unleea  l&m\&\^\^  ^^\^  ^^x^^^ss^ 
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to  make  it  more  just  and  equal  in  its  ope- 
ration. He  would  never  consent  to  the 
renewal  of  a  tax  which  exacted  in  the  same 
proportion  from  talent,  salary,  and  daily 
toil,  as  from  realised  property.  He  should 
differ  with  the  hon.  Memher  for  Montrose, 
and  assert  that  Government  was  not  to 
hlame  for  having  appropriated  a  certain 
portion  of  their  surplus  revenue  to  the 
payment  of  the  national  deht,  as,  iu  his 
opinion,  they  were  hound  to  leave  as  little 
as  possihle  of  such  a  legacy  to  their  sue* 
cessors.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that 
some  important  Memher  on  one  side  of 
the  House  or  the  other  would  insist  that 
the  income  tax,  if  renewed,  should  be  based 
on  fairer  principles. 

Mr.  T.  L.  HODGES  thought  that  as 
ihe  brick  duties  came  under  favourable 
consideration  last  year,  the  hop  duty  should 
not  have  been  overlooked  on  the  present 
occasion.  For  the  last  thirty  years  there 
had  been  great  complaints  amongst  the 
hop  growers,  and  these  complaints  had  not 
lessened,  but  aggravated;  and  from  what 
he  knew  of  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in 
the  hop  counties,  he  could  undertake  to 
say  that  Government  would  be  unable  to 
collect  the  hop  duty  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.  SLANEY  thanked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  several  reductions 
which  he  had  made  in  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  but  more  especially  he  thanked 
him  in  the  name  of  a  great  and  suffering 
body,  shut  up  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of 
this  city,  for  the  removal  of  the  window 
tax.  He  himself  had  visited  those  places; 
he  had  reported  on  them,  and  he  knew, 
therefore,  the  extent  of  the  boon.  He 
fully  believed  that  by  relaxing  the  re- 
straints on  the  springs  of  industry,  and 
relieving  the  burdens  which  now  pressed 
down  the  mind  of  the  country,  that  they 
would  be  able — without  changing  the  bur- 
dens from  one  class  to  another — to  im- 
prove the  working  classes  so  as  to  make 
them  better,  more  happy,  and  more  con- 
tented. His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  on  a  previous 
occasion  stated  his  willingness  to  grant 
assistance  to  the  suffering  agricultural  in- 
terest, in  the  way  of  loans  for  draining. 
That  had  been  found  so  useful  in  his  (Mr. 
Slaney's)  part  of  the  country  that  there 
had  been  a  general  demand  for  loans,  great 
additional  numbers  of  persons  had  been 
employed,  and  great  benefit  had  accrued. 
He  wished  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  stated 
his  willingness  to  extend  to  that  suffering 
Interest  other  agncultural  improvements. 

M*.  Alderman  Sidney 
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Why  not  allow  private  individuals  to  make 
loans?  Why  not  afford  them  the  same 
machinery,  and,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
Exchequer,  persons  close  by  would  be 
ready  to  lend  their  money  for  the  purpose. 
If  there  was  only  the  same  machinery  for 
putting  the  charge  on  the  land  and  re- 
ceiving it  back  half-yearly  through  the 
medium  of  collectors,  individuals  with 
ample  funds  desiring  investment  would  be 
ready  to  lend  the  landowner  money,  which 
the  landowner  could  not  now  get,  because 
of  the  cumbrous  nature  of  the  titles  of 
land.  Nothing  proved  it  so  clearly  as  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  get  money  on 
mortgage  for  less  than  4^  per  cent,  whilst 
Exchequer  bills  were  only  2|  per  cent. 
The  reason  was,  one  was  a  simple  mode, 
and  the  other  was  loaded  with  complexity. 
The  lawyers  prevented  the  getting  money 
cheaper  upon  land,  and  he  hoped,  ere  long, 
those  difficulties  would  be  removed.  He 
should  conclude  by  tendering  his  humble 
meed  of  thanks  to  the  Government  for  the 
benefit  to  the  industrious  classes  which  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  window  tax  would 
secure. 

Mr.  FREWEN  regretted  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  not  announced  his  intention 
to  remit  any  portion  of  the  hop  duty.  He 
had  mentioned  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
when  attending  with  a  deputation  which 
waited  on  him  to  show  the  state  the  county 
of  Sussex  had  been  brought  to  by  that 
duty,  that,  in  a  neighbouring  parish  to 
his  (Mr.  Frewen's),  there  were  at  this 
present  time  1,000  acres  out  of  3,000 
thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors ;  and  of  that  amount  a  large  pro- 
portion belonging  to  a  noble  Lord  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  had  been 
on  his  hands  since  Michaelmas  1848.  He 
(the  noble  Lord)  had  a  very  good  farm  of 
450  acres,  which  he  could  not  let  on  any 
terms  whatever.  A  friend  of  his  (Mr. 
Fre wen's)  had  stated  at  a  pubhc  meeting 
last  week — 

"  In  his  own  neighbourhood  there  were  many 
farms  wanting  tenants.  He  himself  had  one  for 
which  he  could  not  find  a  tenant ;  and  he  knew 
that  Lord  Ashbumham,  Sir  Peckham  Mickle- 
thwait,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  also  had  farms, 
some  of  them  several,  which  they  could  not  let. 
They  were  obliged  to  cultivate  them  themselves  ; 
and  if  tenants  could  not  cultivate  to  advantage, 
he  was  sure  that  landlords  using  vast  quantities 
of  land  could  not  either." 

Literally,  in  Sussex,  thousands  of  acres 
had  been  thrown  up,  and  thousands  more 
would  be  thrown  up  by  next  Michaelmas. 
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The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Memher  for 
Ripon  had  said,  the  other  night,  that  he 
was  only  owed  300^  in  arrears  for  rent. 
Ho  (Mr.  Frewen)  could  mention  some 
landed  proprietors  to  whom  rents  were 
some  thousands  in  arrear.  A  friend  of  his, 
a  liheral  landlord,  had  arrears  amounting 
to  nearly  8, 0002.,  and  another  gentleman 
had  more  than  700  acres  on  his  hands.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex 
alone,  the  hop  duty  came  to  more  than 
100,000Z.  a  year.  In  1848  it  was  more 
than  117,0002.,  and  in  1850  nearly 
116,000Z.;  and  when  the  protecting  duty 
had  been  lowered  to  one-fourth  of  what 
it  was  some  few  years  ago,  they  had,  he 
contended,  a  just  claim  for  a  mitigation  of 
that  most  oppressive  burden.  Before  a 
return  to  cash  payments  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  paying  tnis  tax ;  but,  since  1819, 
it  had  never  been  regularly  paid,  although 
the  amount  of  hop  plantations  had  been 
enormously  reduced.  In  1819,  the  amount 
of  hop  plantations  was  51,014  acres,  and 
the  amount  of  duty  —  the  old  duty  — 
242,0762.  In  1822,  the  amount  of  plan- 
tations was  reduced  to  43,766  acres,  and 
the  duty  a  little  more  than  200,0002.  And 
in  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of 
the  country  in  that  year.  Lord  Liverpool's 
Government  sent  down  orders  to  the  excise 
officers  not  to  collect  the  hop  duty;  and 
although  last  year  the  depression  had  been 
much  greater  in  the  hop  districts  than 
in  1822,  and  there  had  been  great  meetings 
and  deputations,  and  petitions  without  end, 
yet  the  Government  enforced  the  duty, 
causing  ruin  and  distress  throughout  those 
districts.  By  a  return  of  last  year,  the 
plantations  were  reduced  to  42,798  acres, 
as  compared  with  51,000  acres  in  1819; 
60  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  plan- 
tation was  too  large.  This  was  the  only 
tax  which  had  not  either  been  repealed  or 
mitigated  since  the  time  of  the  war  ;  and 
when  the  protecting  duty  had  been  lowered 
to  about  one-fourth,  he  thought  that  the 
excise  duty  should  be  lowered  at  least  one- 
half.  He  must  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  it  could 
be  continued  to  be  paid ;  last  year's  tax  it 
would  be  impossible  to  collect,  and  the  ex- 
tremities resorted  to  lately  had  caused  enor- 
mous ruin  and  distress,  and  excited  ill  feel- 
ing against  the  Government.  Many  of  their 
old  political  friends,  who  had  been  strong 
supporters  of  the  Government  ever  since 
they  had  been  in  office,  had,  in  consequence, 
expressed  a  wish  that  they  would  not  long 
continue  there. 
Mb.  OOWAN  rose  to  confinn  what  had 


fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stafford,  and  to  assure  the  House 
of  the  general  impression  entertained 
amongst  his  constituents  of  the  extreme 
injustice  of  the  ihcome  tax,  as  at  pre- 
sent existing.  He  would  only  refer  the 
Committee  to  what  took  place  some  three 
years  ago,  when  the  present  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  had  demonstrated  in  the 
most  powerful  manner  the  unfair  mode  in 
which  the  property  tax  was  assessed,  and 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  endeayour 
to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the  people  at 
large.  He  (Mr.  Cowan)  had  presented  pe- 
titions from  the  Lord  Provost  and  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  the  Merchants' 
Company,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
against  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  tax  upon 
incomes  offered  a  premium  to  evasion  and 
dishonesty.  He  knew  instances,  also,  in 
which  the  notices  relating  to  the  tax  had 
been  transmitted  through  the  post-office» 
in  envelopes  open  at  the  ends,  so  that, 
without  a  great  breach  of  confidence,  any 
post-office  clerk  or  messenger  could  peep  in 
and  ascertain  the  amount  at  which  every 
person  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  as* 
sessed.  Another  remarkable  fact  at  which 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise, 
was,  that  in  the  year  ending  1848  it  ap- 
peared that,  of  the  147,659  persons  as- 
sessed under  Schedule  D,  no  fewer  than 
34,370,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
number,  paid  the  tax  on  incomes  under 
150?.  This  73,000?.,  therefore,  looked 
very  like  ill-gotten  gains.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  propose  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  tax,  or  they  might  ask  for  a 
vote  on  account,  and  refer  the  matter  to  a 
Select  Committee,  where  he  was  sure  a  more 
just  scheme  could  be  devised.  He  must 
express  his  disappointment  that  the  claim 
of  the  licensed  coach  proprietors  and  post- 
horse  masters  was  not  taken  into  the  fa- 
vourable consideration  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. There  was  no  class  of  the  com- 
munity whose  means  of  livelihood  had 
been  so  ruinously  affected  by  the  operation 
of  railways,  and  as  they  had  proposed  a 
plan  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  by  which 
they  might  be  relieved  without  any  loss  to 
the  revenue,  their  claim  was  the  more  de- 
serving of  consideration.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester would  renew  this  Session  the  Mo- 
tion which  he  made  last  year  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  tax  on  paper  and  all  other  taxes 
on  knowledge.  With  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  duty  on  paper,  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  Ifj  iik<d  «iJ&\^Ti<&^  ^\  VcidX  ^"Q^.^^  *^^ 
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country  lost  on  the  one  hand  as  much  as 
they  gained  on  the  other. 

Sir  B.  HALL  said,  that  when  the  nohle 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  three 
years  ago,  proposed  the  income  tax,  he 
spoke  of  extending  it  to  Ireland,  when  he 
next  proposed  to  reimpose  it.  He  (Sir  B. 
Hall),  therefore,  gave  notice  at  that  early 
period,  that,  whenever  the  opportunity 
arose,  ho  would  propose  the  extension  of 
the  income  tax  to  Ireland.  With  regard 
to  the  imposition  of  a  house  tax,  he  hegged 
also  to  give  notice  that  he  would  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  that  proposition. 
And,  as  it  was  desirahle  to  know  what 
strength  he  was  likely  to  enlist  in  favour 
of  that  Motion,  he  hegged  leave  to  ask  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whether  the  imposition  of  the 
house  tax  was  to  he  confined  to  Great 
Britain,  or  whether  it  was  to  extend  to 
Ireland  also  ? 

Mr.  ALCOCK  hegged  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  the  announcement  of  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  to  taking  the  duty  off  cloverseed,  and 
he  was  anxious  also  to  explain  the  reason 
why  he  voted  the  other  night  in  favour  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire. He  did  so,  not  from  any 
view  to  a  return  to  protection,  but  because 
he  was  one  of  those  who  wished  to  force 
the  Government  to  give  them  a  full  and 
complete  system  of  free  trade.  He  wanted 
to  extort  from  them  free  trade  in  the  im- 
portant article  of  barley.  The  House  was 
hardly  aware  that  one-ninth  part  of  all  the 
cultivated  land  was  occupied  by  barley. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire last  year  proposed  to  transfer  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund  a  part  of  the  charge 
for  the  poor-laws,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment and  Sir  Robert  Peel  proved,  that 
even  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  good 
his  case,  it  would  not  have  made  more  than 
2d,  or  3d,  an  acre  difference.  But  the 
tax  on  malt  was  to  the  extent  of  4:L  or  51. 
per  acre,  though  hon.  Gentlemen  said  it 
was  of  no  importance  at  all.  Were  they 
aware  that  a  farmer  must  send  twelve 
quarters  of  barley  to  a  maltster  to  get 
back  five  quarters  of  malt  ?  The  reason 
was  perfectly  obvious.  The  duty  on  a 
quarter  of  malt  was  22s.,  and  the  expense 
of  converting  barley  into  malt  6s,  per 
quarter;  and,  therefore,  on  five  quarters 
the  difference  would  be  no  less  than  71. 
Such  a  grievous  impost  only  existed,  be- 
cause  tbo  a^nculturists  had  not  yet  com- 
bined  against  it  as  commercial  men  \\ad 


combined  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  win- 
dow tax;  they  had  been  fighting  half  for 
protection  and  half  for  a  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax  or  some  other  tax,  and  therefore 
they  had  failed  to  come  before  the  House, 
or  Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  any 
effect  or  power  whatsoever.  But,  if  they 
did  combine,  as  they  had  done  in  South 
Nottinghamshire,  and  elected  their  own 
representatives,  they  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
tain justice,  although,  apparently,  it  might 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  that  House. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  was  obliged  to  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down, 
for  having  at  length  admitted  that  he 
and  the  other  advocates  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest  had  some  reason  to  be  dis- 
contented with  the  present  state  of  things. 
To  his  own  knowledge,  those  employed  in 
that  part  of  the  country  with  which  he  was 
connected,  were  suffering  severely,  and  it 
would  be  some  consolation  to  them  to  find 
that  the  House  in  some  degree  sympa- 
thised with  their  sufferings.  They  cer- 
tainly received  no  sympathy  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  or  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  never  listened  with 
more  pain  in  his  life  to  any  statement  than 
he  had  to  the  financial  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Only  the  other  night  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  Her  Majesty  from 
the  Throne,  described  the  agricultural  in- 
terest as  suffering  from  distress.  Was 
there  in  the  statement  just  made  any  symp- 
tom of  consideration  for  the  farmer  ?  How 
could  the  farmer  sympathise  in  any  way 
with  any  one  of  the  propositions  ?  He  did 
not  see  that  the  farmer  would  gain  one 
shilling  by  the  alteration.  If  he  occupied 
a  house  of  above  20/.  a  year  value,  some 
one  would  pay  the  house  tax,  which  ho 
did  not  pay  before.  Another  point  further 
showed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ignor- 
ance. He  might  benefit  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  by  taking  off  the  duty  on 
seeds,  but  he  would  do  infinite  injury  to 
the  south  of  England,  where  the  growth 
of  seeds  afforded  a  profitable  employ- 
ment. By  raising  cloverseed,  the  small 
farmer  was  able  to  employ  labour  during 
the  winter;  and  he  believed  that  reason 
weighed  with  the  late  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth  to  induce  him  to  leave  that 
considerable  amount  of  duty  on  seeds 
which  would  now  be  taken  off.  He  (Sir 
W.  Jolliffe)  did  not  intend  to  enter  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  on  any 
I  discussion  of  ilie  malt  tax;  he  should  con- 
^u^YivEn^Ai  \Q  ^i^\«  ^wda  on  the  consid- 
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cration  of  thj9  budget.  The  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  entered 
into  a  long  detail  of  the  budget  of  last  year, 
and  seemed  to  say  he  had  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  landed  interest  last  year.  Consider- 
ing the  two  budgets  together,  he  had  dealt 
with  a  very  large  sum  of  money — some  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  taxes  had  been  re- 
pealed, or  would  be  by  these  propositions, 
and  with  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer might  have  done  some  little  for  the 
land  and  some  little  for  the  tenant-farmer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  claimed  some 
merit  for  having  remitted  the  duty  on 
bricks.  The  benefit  to  the  tenant-farmer 
was  best  shown  by  the  answer  of  one  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  tenants,  who 
said,  '*  You  built  all  my  farm  buildings 
before  you  took  off  the  duty  on  bricks.*' 
He  (Sir  W.  JoUiffe)  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  man  was  then  much  impressed 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  to  tell  his  tenant  that  ho  had 
kept  on  the  income  tax  on  Schedule  B, 
but  taken  off  one-third  of  his  own  win- 
dow duty;  and  he  then  doubted  very 
much  whether  the  tenant-farmer  would 
not  have  considerable  doubt  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  honesty.  But  they  would 
have  time  to  consider  all  these  things. 
All  he  could  say  now  was,  that  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  present  budget  would  pervade 
all  these  suffering  classes  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  They  would  see 
they  could  have  no  hope,  no  consideration, 
from  a  Government  who  would  trifle  in  this 
manner  with  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
money.  He  would  sooner  have  the  budget 
he  had  listened  to  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  than  the  budget  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  D.  STUART  said,  a  question  had 
been  put  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  a  very 
important  matter,  which  ought  to  be 
answered  to  enable  the  House  to  see  what 
they  were  about.  His  hon.  Colleague  had 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a 
very  plain  and  a  very  distinct  question. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  know  what 
Ins  intentions  were,  and  it  was  only  com- 
mon fairness  that  the  House  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  fact,  whether  this 
liousc  tax,  which  ho  meant  to  call  upon 
them  to  vote,  was  or  was  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland?  That  question  had 
been  put  quite  plainly,  and  he  did  think 
the  House  had  a  right  to  have  it 
answered. 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  half-a-dozen  questions 
were  sometimes  put,  and  it  was  not  very 
convenient  that  he  should  always  rise  im- 
mediately to  answer  them.  The  more 
usual  course  was  to  answer  the  various 
questions  of  the  various  speakers  when  the 
debate  was  pretty  nearly  drawing  to  a 
close.  He  assured  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  not  an- 
swering the  question,  nor  of  shrinking  to 
answer  it.  He  would  answer  it  at  once. 
What  he  proposed  to  do  was  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  duty  which  houses  paid  in  Great 
Britain,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  impose 
any  new  tax  upon  Ireland.  An  observa- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  as  to  the  appa- 
rent injustice  of  so  many  persons  receiving 
incomes  under  \60l,  a  year,  and  neverthe- 
less paying  income  tax.  The  cause  of 
those  persons  paying  income  tax  was,  their 
enjoying  other  sources  of  income  than 
under  Schedule  D.  If  a  person  had  an  in- 
come from  any  other  source  of  1,000^.  per 
annum,  yet  if  he  also  made  a  profit,  though 
it  did  not  amount  to  1502.  a  year,  it  wowd 
appear  under  Schedule  D,  and  therefore 
the  injustice  was,  in  point  of  fact,  no  in- 
justice at  all.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Petersfield  had  not  practised 
the  principles  which  he  preached.  He 
began  by  saying  he  should  take  time  to 
consider  the  budget,  and  ended  by  con- 
demning it  in  most  unmeasured  terms. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
would  propose  a  budget  more  to  the  hon. 
Baronet's  taste,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  could  not  say;  but  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  took  his  posi- 
tion, he  would  be  glad  to  find  the  hon. 
Baronet  better  pleased.  He  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  had  always  main- 
tained that  the  rates  were  not  paid  by  the 
tenant,  but  bv  the  landlord.  If  the  result 
of  a  remission  of  the  duty  on  bricks  or 
timber  enabled  the  landlord  to  give  better 
buildings  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
lend,  then  he  did  contend  the  tenant  would 
be  benefited  by  that  remission  of  duties. 
He  never  said  that  the  remission  of  duty 
on  bricks  and  timber  was  a  direct  benefit. 
As  to  the  present  proposal,  the  tenant 
would  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  of  the  present  window  tax  in  most 
cases,  and  to  the  whole  extent  where  the 
house  was  of  less  annual  value  than  201, 
Thus  it  would  be  a  distinct  boon  to  all 
persons  occupying  houses.  With  regard 
to  the  duty  on  seeds,  it  was  said  that  ^ro- 
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teotion  should  be  kept  for  a  portion  of  the 
agriculturists  who  produced  seeds;  but  he 
thought  the  unfortunate  farmers  who  did 
not  grow  seeds  had  a  right  to  obtain  their 
raw  material  as  cheap  as  thej  could,  and 
ought  not  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  of  their  own  body. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
theory  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  rates 
were  paid  by  the  landlord  and  not  by  the 
occupier,  was  contrary  to  the  principle  on 
which  ratepayers  were  elected  as  guardians 
of  the  poor,  for  they  were  elected  on  the 
principle  that  they  had  a  direct  interest  in 
the  application  of  those  funds.  He  had 
not  heard  in  the  estimate  of  the  revenue 
for  this  year,  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had'  stated,  what  was  the  amount  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  estimated  he  should  re- 
ceive from  the  duty  on  com,  and  he  wished 
to  ask  him  that  question.  In  the  financial 
statement  of  1849,  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net stated  that  he  had  expected  that 
the  duty  for  that  year  would  amount  to 
250,000^. ;  at  the  rate  of  Is,  per  quarter  it 
actually  amounted  to  61 7,81 8^  Last  year, 
again,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  duty  on  corn  would 
yield  250,000^.  again,  and  it  actually 
brought  in  473,170^.,  thus  exceeding  the 
right  hon  Baronet's  estimate  for  last  year, 
and  proving  it  incoirect  by  70  per  cent. 
This  was  a  very  important  fact,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  its  being  no  insig- 
nificant sum,  at  a  fixed  duty  of  \s,  the 
amount  would  give  a  clear  insight  into 
what  quantity  of  grain  and  flour  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  anticipated  as  the  future  im- 
portation of  corn  against  which  farmers 
would  have  to  compete  in  the  ensuing 
year.  The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  had  adverted  to  the  con- 
dition of  France  on  a  previous  evening, 
and  stated  that  prices  were  lower  there 
than  they  had  been  for  fifty  years;  and 
argued  that,  because  prices  were  low  in 
France,  notwithstanding  the  imposition 
and  maintenance  of  a  high,  almost  pro- 
hibitory, duty  on  the  import  of  grain  into 
France,  that,  therefore,  protection  by 
the  imposition  of  a  customs  duty  upon 
agricultural  produce  into  England  would 
not  afford  effectual  protection  ;  but  that 
exceptional  circumstances,  which  they  did 
not  show  were  common  to  both  countries, 
would  have  abated  prices  in  this  country, 
aa  they  had  in  France,  notwithstanding 


the  existence  or  imposition  of  a  duty. 
But  surely  these  right  hon.  Baronets,  who 
professed  to  be  political  economists,  must 
know  that  the  rule  and  circumstances 
which  regulate  prices  in  a  corn-importing 
country  like  England,  are  totally  different 
from  those  which  regulate  the  range  of 
prices  in  a  corn-exporting  country  like 
France.  France  had  so  increased  her  agri- 
cultural produce  under  protection,  that  in 
ten  years  she  had  become  an  exporting 
instead  of  an  importing  country;  and  the 
prices  in  a  corn-exporting  countij  were 
regulated  by  the  prices  which  the  exported 
surplus  could  command  in  the  markets  to 
which  the  export  was  sent,  and  were  quite 
independent  of  the  duty  imposed  at  home. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  abatement  of 
prices  in  France  being  any  consolation  to 
the  agriculturists  of  England,  as  though 
casual  and  exceptional,  that  depression 
proved  that  the  prices  which  the  surplus 
corn  and  flour  from  France,  when  exported 
to  this  country,  commanded  in  the  markets 
of  England,  were  so  low,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  other  foreigners,  that  nei- 
ther the  French  nor  the  English  farmer 
could  obtain  a  living  or  a  profit  from 
their  produce.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  us  a 
continuation  of  the  income  tax,  without 
holding  out  the  slightest  hopes  of  a  remis- 
sion of  the  excise  duties,  although  the 
case  of  the  hop  growers  of  Sussex  and 
malt-growing  counties  had  been  brought 
before  him  repeatedly,  not  only  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition,  but  even  by 
Gentlemen  sitting  behind  him  ;  and  al- 
though a  very  large  portion,  if  not  a  ma- 
jority, of  the  tenant-farmers  demanded  the 
remission  of  the  malt  tax,  as  one  which 
was  grossly  unjust  in  its  operation.  In 
comparison  with  this,  he  did  not  consider 
the  paltry  question  of  30,000Z.  a  year  on 
agricultural  seeds  as  one  of  any  import- 
ance. He  would  refrain  from  going  at 
length  into  the  large  question  of  the  com- 
mercial condition  of  this  country;  but  he 
must  say,  notwithstanding  the  constantly 
reiterated  congratulations  with  which  they 
were  cheered  upon  the  condition  of  their 
commerce,  that  he  believed  the  commercial 
state  of  this  country  was  unsound.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  analyse  the 
state  of  the  cotton  trade  this  year,  he  would 
find  it  to  be  the  bitterest  satire  which  he 
could  peruse  upon  the  whole  free-trade  sys- 
tem. We  did  find  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods;  but  where 
was  it  sent  to  ?     Not  to  Europe — not  to 
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the  countries  from  which  we  were  drawing 
our  enormous  supplies  of  grain,  hut  to 
China,  Asia,  and  our  own  colonies  ;  while 
there  was  an  ahsolute  decrease  in  the  ex- 
portation of  cotton  fahrics  to  the  Continent 
last  year,  as  compared  with  the  year  1849, 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-seren  millions  of 
yards.  Yet  the  House  had  heen  con- 
stantly assured  that  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  our  admitting  agricultural  pro- 
duce duty  free,  would  be  an  increased 
exportation  of  our  goods  to  those  coun- 
tries from  which  we  drew  our  supplies. 
This  was  now  falsified  to  the  utmost ;  for 
the  increased  demand  for  our  manufactured 
produce  came  from  our  colonies,  whom 
Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed  now 
further  to  injure  by  the  admission  of  a 
differential  duty  upon  their  produce  coming 
to  this  country.  He  could  not  agree  in 
the  congratulations  which  he  had  heard 
upon  the  improved  condition  of  the  country. 
The  largest  section  of  the  population — the 
agricultural  body — was  very  heavily  de- 
pressed ;  and  he  did  not  see  any  prospect 
of  a  manufacturing  prosperity  sufficient  to 
counterbalance*  that  disadvantage.  The 
imports  last  year  had  increased  from 
84  millions  in  1845,  to  about  110  mil- 
lions, while  the  exports  had  at  most  in- 
creased in  declared  value  only  from  60  to 
70  millions,  so  that,  while  our  exports  had 
increased  15  per  cent,  our  imports  had  in- 
creased 30  per  cent.  Ho  could  not  help 
expressing  his  deep  dissatisfaction  that, 
after  all  the  admissions  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  of  the  existing  distress,  and  all  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  from  the  Govern- 
ment, no  practical  measures  had  been 
taken  to  relieve  the  agricultural  classes 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  that,  though 
there  was  a  surplus,  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  pro- 
posed to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  the 
most  miserable  and  overtaxed  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  Ireland.  But  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Marylebone, 
not  content  with  this  indifference,  actually 
desired  to  increase  the  present  amount  of 
taxation  on  that  country.  Now,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  stating,  nay  more,  he  was 
fully  prepared  to  prove  to  demonstration, 
that  Ireland  already  paid  at  least  an  equal 
share  of  taxation,  and  bore,  proportion- 
ately to  her  means,  her  full  quota  of  the 
burdens  of  the  State.  Out  of  the  nine 
millions  to  which  it  was  said  the  income 
of  Ireland  now  amounted,  he  believed 
7,000,0001.    at   least   paid   income   tax 


through  absentees  residing  in  England,  or 
Irish  moneys  placed  in  the  funds  in  this 
country.  The  hon.  Baronet  might  per* 
haps,  without  contradiction,  in  the  borough 
of  Marylebone,  lay  down  the  proposition 
that  Ireland  ought  to  be  more  heavily 
taxed,  but  he  would  fail  in  this  House, 
because  he  would  always  find  one  or  other 
of  the  105  Irish  Members  prepared  to 
show  that  it  would  be  the  grossest  injustice 
to  encumber  Ireland  with  another  shilling 
of  taxation. 

Mr.  B ANKE  S  would  not  object  to  any- 
thing which  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscom- 
mon had  urged  in  favour  of  Ireland,  al- 
though there  might  have  been  a  time  when 
he  (Mr.  Bankes)  thought  that  portion  of 
the  country  should  have  had  to  bear 
equally  with  England  the  heavy  imposts 
to  which  we  were  subjected ;  but  now  he, 
for  one,  was  far  from  giving  his  assent  to 
any  extension  of  the  income  and  property 
tax  to  Ireland,  and,  in  fact,  would  strenu- 
ously resist  it.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  dealt 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  way  vrith  the 
owners  of  land  ;  and  the  answer  given  by 
the  Government  to  the  just  complaints  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire respecting  the  burdens  upon  the 
soil,  was  lame  and  insufficient.  But 
there  was  a  class  to  which  neither  that 
hon.  Gentleman  nor  any  other  Member  of 
the  Administration  alluded.  They  spoke 
of  the  landlords  and  of  the  tenant-farmers, 
but  they  never  once  alluded  to  a  class  who 
were  neither  landlord  nor  tenant,  but  par- 
took of  both — he  meant  those  men  who 
owned  and  who  cultivated  their  farms — 
that  class  which  had  long  stood  high 
amongst  the  yeomanry  of  England  ;  these 
were  the  men  upon  whom  these  burdens 
and  our  recent  legislation  pressed  most 
severely — a  class  who  enjoyed  a  prominent 
place  in  our  history,  and  whose  interests 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  disregard.  They  had  always  %  been 
loyal,  they  had  never  been  clamorous — 
they  had  not  commanding  influence,  but 
yet  they  had  claims  to  the  attention  of  any 
British  Government.  As  regarded  the 
window  tax,  it  was  his  duty  not  only  to 
give  his  attention  to  those  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  might  be  more  particularly  re- 
turned, but  to  extend  it  also  to  the  large 
towns  that  were  situated  within  his  county, 
and  having  their  interest  at  heart,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  his  constituents,  he 
had  raised  his  voice  against  the  window 
tax.    He  thought  that  the  duty  might  be 
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changed  from  windows  to  houses,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  occupiers,  and 
without  any  great  loss  to  the  reyenue.  He 
joined  heartily,  therefore,  in  the  propriety 
of  removing  that  tax,  reserving  to  a  future 
occasion  the  expression  of  his  opinion  upon 
the  income  tax. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  had  last  year  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  remission  of 
the  timher  duties  would  give  an  impetus  to 
our  shipbuilding  trade.  He  had  the  great- 
est confidence  in  repeating  his  belief  that 
the  remission  of  these  duties  would  prove 
of  great  advantage  to  this  country,  and 
would  give  employment  to  one  of  the  most 
valuable  classes  of  our  labourers — the  ship- 
wrights, with  whom  machinery  did  not 
interfere.  He  did  not  see  why,  with  un- 
taxed timber,  they  should  not  be  able,  to 
build  ships  in  this  country  which  would 
in  all  respects  compete  with  those  of  fo- 
reign build.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
Baltic  wood  would  increase  materially  the 
lower  class  of  shipping,  and  thus  give  in- 
creased employment  to  a  most  valuable  set 
of  men.  It  was  also  important  to  other 
classes.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1845,  re- 
duced the  duty  on  the  most  valuable  kinds 
of  wood,  such  as  rosewood  and  mahogany, 
without  altering  the  duties  upon  coarse 
wood  applicable  to  domestic  purposes ;  so 
that  a  man  who  had  a  table  made  of  ma- 
hogany paid  no  duty  upon  it,  while  the 
poor  man  was  taxed  for  the  deal  of  which 
his  table  was  made. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP,  after  his  expe- 
rience of  twenty-four  years  in  Parliament, 
had  heard  many  statements  made  by  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  had  said 
that,  although  an  angel  from  heaven  came 
down,  he  could  not  please  all  parties  with 
a  financial  statement.  He  (Colonel  Sib- 
thorp)  begged,  however,  to  say,  that,  in 
his  humble  judgment,  ho  had  never  heard 
a  more  weak  statement  than  what  had 
been  made  that  evening  by  his  right  hon. 
Friexyl,  and,  he  might  add,  his  most  re- 
spected relative,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  trying  to  please  every  body,  would 
please  nobody.  The  Government  had,  in 
fact,  set  a  most  unworthy  trap  on  purpose 
to  catch  the  hon.  Members  who  represented 
the  sister  kingdom,  and  without  whom  they 
knew  they  could  not  get  on.  Therefore  it 
was  that  they  proposed  to  continue  the 
income  tax  in  England,  but  not  to  extend 
it  to  Ireland.  He  did  not  blame  the  Go- 
vernment, for  they  had  set  many  traps  and 
jBpr'wg'guna  to  catch  anything  they  could 


get.  He  only  trusted  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  not  be  deceived  by  the  trickery 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
become  subservient  to  his  will.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  announced  no 
intention  whatever  to  relieve  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  ;  but  surely  that  would 
have  been  the  least  he  could  have  done. 
He  ought  to  have  created  a  surplus  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  he  might  have  done  that  by 
reducing  his  own  salary,  and  those  of 
others,  without  continuing  the  income  tax. 
He  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  trusted,  however, 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  the 
British  farmer.  The  bird  that  could  sing 
and  would  not  sing  must  be  made  to  sing. 
The  pressure  had  already  begun  to  be  ap- 
plied within  the  House,  and  he  hoped  that 
would  soon  be  also  the  case  without,  and 
that  the  Ministers  would  be  compelled 
to  bestow  a  due  consideration  upon  the 
case  of  the  most  important  interest  in  the 
country — the  agricultural  interest. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  would  not  say  whether  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
strong  or  weak  ;  but  he  would  venture  to 
say,  like  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Lincoln,  that  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  much  like  the  painter 
who,  in  striving  to  please  every  body, 
pleased  nobody.  If  they  had  entirely  re- 
pealed some  oppressive  and  obnoxious  tax, 
they  would  at  least  have  given  satisfaction 
to  somebody  ;  but  they  had  taken  away 
the  whole  of  the  grace  from  their  conces- 
sion of  the  window  tax,  by  their  substitu- 
tion in  its  place  of  a  house  tax.  They 
were  also  continuing  another  tax,  which 
was  one  of  the  worst  that  could  be  imposed 
— the  property  tax.  When  that  tax  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  (Mr. 
Muntz)  believed  he  was  the  only  Member 
on  his  side  the  House  that  voted  for  it  ; 
and  he  took  the  course  he  did  on  the  ex- 
press understanding,  most  distinctly  given, 
that  the  tax  was  only  to  last  for  throe 
years.  To  his  great  astonishment,  how- 
ever, when  the  time  came  that  the  tax 
should  have  been  repealed,  it  was  reiin- 
posed ;  and  many  hon.  Gentlemen,  by 
whom  he  had  been  blamed  for  supporting 
the  measure  in  the  first  instance,  voted  fi)r 
its  renewal.  It  had  been  renewed  three 
times  ;  and  there  was  no  tax  that  ever 
committed  such  infamous  frauds  upon  so- 
ciety as  this.  He  knew  many  instances 
where  small  tradesmen  with  incomes  just 
over  the   1501.   a   year  had  been  over- 
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charged,  simply  because  it  was  known 
that  they  dared  not  appeal.  He  had  been 
repeatedly  applied  to  by  constitaents  who 
had  been  treated  in  this  manner,  and  who 
wanted  to  know  what  they  wore  to  do;  but, 
of  course,  his  answer  invariably  was,  that 
there  was  nothing  that  they  could  do,  un- 
less they  were  prepared  to  show  their 
books.  There  was  one  case,  where  a  man 
had  actually  been  thus  overcharged  three 
successive  times;  and  it  must  be  clear  that 
any  tax  that  could  bo  made  so  fraudulent 
was  a  most  oppressive  one.  That  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be,  both  as  regarded  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  arrangements.  He  had  risen 
more  particularly  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  explain  how  he  proposed  to 
levy  the  tax  on  warehouses  and  similar 
premises  that  were  rated  above  201,,  a 
thing  which  persons  who  used  manufac- 
tories would  be  very  anxious  to  know. 

Mr.  W.  brown  :  I  am  induced  to  offer 
a  few  observations  to  the  House  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statement  made  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire. He  states,  that  our  exports  last 
year  were  70,000,000^,  and  our  imports 
100,000,000^.;  and,  consequently,  that 
we  must  be  losers,  having  so  largo  an  ex- 
cess to  pay  for.  If  I  mistake  my  hon. 
Friend's  reasoning,  he  will  put  me  right. 
I,  as  a  merchant,  take  a  totally  different 
view  of  this  matter.  If  we  part  with 
70,000.000^.,  that  is,  property  that  was 
worth  70,000,000/.  to  the  nation,  and  re- 
ceive back  property  that  to  us  is  worth 
100,000,000/.,  I  consider  that  we  are  car- 
rying on  a  very  profitable  trade,  and  that 
the  country  is  becoming  richer.  There 
may  be  some  inaccuracy  in  the  returns; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  support  my  view  of 
the  case,  that  in  a  series  of  years  our  im- 
ports exceed  our  exports.  If  the  reverse 
were  the  case,  the  country  would  be  losers. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  the  other 
night  stated,  that  there  was  great  distress 
in  Carlisle  amongst  the  operative  manufac- 
turers. This,  however,  is  no  argument 
against  the  general  prosperity.  If  the 
fashion  changes,  and  checks  and  ginghams 
are  supplanted  by  muslin  de  laines  and 
silks,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  manufac- 
turers of  checks  and  ginghams  must  be  a 
suffering  class,  as  were  the  buckle  makers 
when  buckles  went  out;  as  were  the  hair 
dressers  when  powder  ceased  to  be  worn; 
and  I  don't  believe  but  that  how  prosper- 
ous soever  a  country  may  be,  there  must 
from  time  to  time  be  some  distress  in  one 
class  or  another,  from  the  constant  changes 


in  fashion  that  are  taking  place.     But  I 
believe  at  no  period  of  English  history 
were  the  great  masses  of  the  people  so 
well  employed  as  now.      Even  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  where  wages  are  reduced, 
the  labourers  are  better  off  than  formerly, 
as  the  money  they  now  receive  goes  fur- 
ther in  procuring  them  food  and  the  other 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  than 
when  they  got  higher  wages  and  every- 
thing was  dearer.     No  one  can  deny  that 
our  cotton  manufacturers  have  been  well 
employed  and  prosperous;  but  that  pros- 
perity has  been  checked  by  the  advanced 
price  of  the  raw   material.      Now,    Sir, 
with  respect  to  the  malt  duty,  how  does 
the  matter   stand  ?      A   most  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  was  formerly  a  Member  of 
this  House,  told  me  ho  voted  for  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  to 
remove  that  duty,   but  afterwards   voted 
against    it,    when    he    found    that    the 
maltsters  were  afraid  of  malting  foreign 
barley,  for  that  it  sometimes  heated  in  the 
vessels  that  brought  it  here,  and  thus  they 
could  not  depend  upon  it;  and  if  malted, 
the  duty  must  bo  paid.     They  preferred 
malting  from  English  barley,  which  they 
could  depend  on.      This  clearly  gives  the 
English  farmer  a  monopoly  of  the  barley 
market  for  malting  purposes.     If  no  loss 
of  duty  were  sustained  by  the  malting  of 
foreign  barley,  as  it  comes  earlier  to  mar- 
ket, it  would  in  many  instances  be  substi- 
tuted.    I  still  think  that  the  landed  inte- 
rest have  nothing  to  complain  of.     They 
had  an  unfair  monopoly  of  this  market  for 
many  years,  and  the  duty  on  malt  indi- 
rectly benefits  them.      I  must  apologise  to 
the  House  for  troubling  them,  although  I 
seldom  detain  them  long;  but  I  cannot  sit 
still  and  hear  fallacious  statements  made 
without  endeavouring  to  show  their  fallacy. 
Mr.  6.  S ANDARS  said  :  I  have  heard 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the   Chancellor    of   the  Exchequer  with 
mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  regret: 
satisfaction  at  the  large  surplus   in   the 
hands  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  regret 
that  he  has  not  made  a  more  satisfactory 
disposition  of  it.     I   am  not  disposed  to 
quarrel   with  the  repeal  of  the  window 
tax;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  sup- 
ported its  repeal;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  done  away  with  much  of  the 
grace  of  the  boon  by  coupling  it  with  a 
reiroposition  of  a  house  tax.     If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  fill  the  honourable 
post  he  now  holds  another  year — which  is 
exceedingly  problematical — I  tru&t  bem^"^ 
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have  a  still  larger  balance  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  he  will  repeal  the  5  per  cent  on 
the  customs  and  excise,  and  10  per  cent 
on  the  assessed  taxes,  which  at  a  time  of 
deficiency  in  the  reyenne  were  put  on,  and 
which  now  in  a  time  of  surplus  ought  to 
be  taken  off;  and  also  that  he  will  repeal 
that  tax  on  prudence  and  forethought — I 
mean  the  tax  on  assurances,  which  in  many 
cases  is  50  per  cent  on  the  premium 
charged,  and  which  forces  much  business 
from  us  to  foreign  ports;  and  also  that  ob- 
jectionable tax  the  receipt  tax,  which,  as 
tar  as  the  county  trade  is  concerned,  is 
almost  a  dead  letter.  Ask  a  county 
shopkeeper  for  a  receipt  on  a  stamp,  he 
would  consider  it  a  reflection  on  his  honour, 
and  that  you  dared  not  trust  his  integrity. 
Sir,  I  hold  a  tax  is  always  bad  when  it  is 
disregarded  by  the  great  portion  of  the 
middle  and  industrious  classes  of  the  coun* 
try.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  proposed  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
come tax  for  three  years  longer,  in  its 
present  objectionable  shape*  I  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  he  had  better  have 
oontinued  it  for  twenty-one  years,  if  not 
in  perpetuity — ^for  I  believe  we  shall  never 
get  rid  of  it — nor  do  I  object  to  a  well-ad- 
justed income  tax;  but  I  do  object,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  country  will  also  object, 
to  continue  it  even  for  three  years  in  its 
present  objectionable  and  unjust  shape. 
I  ask  the  House  is  it  fair,  is  it  reasonable, 
to  require  the  same  amount  per  centage 
from  one  who  has  an  income  of  500^.  per 
annum  from  the  fiinds,  or  other  realised 
property,  as  from  one  who  has  the  same 
income  from  a  hazardous  trade  or  profes- 
sion, which  income'  depends  upon  his 
health,  his  industry,  or  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  ?  I  ask,  is  it  right  to  tax  the  poor 
tenant-farmer  for  profits  when  it  is  noto- 
rious that,  during  the  two  last  years,  in 
place  of  profits  he  has  had  nothing  but 
losses  ?  Is  it  reasonable,  I  ask,  to  tax  the 
gross  income  from  houses  and  warehouses 
in  place  of  the  net  receipts,  after  deduct- 
ing rent,  repairs,  &c.  ic.  ?  Why,  Sir, 
I  know  a  party  who  should  have  an  income 
of  400/.  per  annum  from  houses,  and 
though  he  had  to  pay  the  income  tax  on 
this  sum,  yet  from  deductions  of  insurance 
and  sundry  repairs  last  year,  he  did  not 
receive  half  this  sum.  I  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  unless  he  modifies  his 
plan  to  meet  these  inconsistencies,  the 
oountry  will  be  dissatisfied,  and  at  all  risks 
the  House  vrill  refuse  to  renew  the  tax. 
/  therefore  advise  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  to  reconsider  this  question  with  a  view 
to  remedy  these  defects,  and  to  satisfy  the 
country  that  its  principle  is  just  and  equi- 
table towards  all  classes.  Sir,  we  arc  told 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  in- 
come tax  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  re- 
lieve the  springs  of  industry,  and  to  perpe* 
tuate  that  policy  which  has,  since  1846, 
been  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  a 
majority  of  this  House.  Why,  Sir,  the 
great  apostle  of  free  trade  has  told  us  that 
the  income  tax  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  com  laws.  **  With  free 
trade,"  said  the  hon.  Gentleman,  "there 
will  be  no  income  tax."  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man expressed  himself  in  figurative  lan- 
guage, and  called  it  a  fungus  growing 
from  the  tree  of  monopoly;  "that  one 
great  monopoly  (the  com  laws)  renders 
that  tax  necessary.*'  This  was  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinion  before  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws;  we  shall,  perhaps  to-night, 
or  during  the  debate,  learn  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  what  he  thinks  of  it  now,  and 
whether  he  considers  it  necessary  to  per- 
petuate his  free-trade  policy.  Sir,  I  have 
said  the  income  and  property  tax  would 
never  be  got  rid  of,  but  I  should  make  one 
exception.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  should  ever 
attain  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  that  which  his  ambition  may 
lead  him  to  aspire  to,  of  Prime  Minister, 
then  as  one  of  that  hon.  Gentleman's  con- 
stituents, I  shall  remind  him  of  his  past 
sayings;  but  I,  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to 
get  rid  of  this  inquisitorial  tax  through  the 
instrumentality  of  such  an  infliction  as 
placing  the  destinies  of  this  great  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  a.  B»  hope  experienced  some 
disappointment  in  finding  that  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
made  no  mention  of  the  duty  on  hops.  He 
lamented  to  say  that  the  class  interested 
in  the  growth  of  hops  w^ro  now  ground 
down.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  re- 
ceived various  contrariant  statements,  but 
he  might  not  be  aware  that  lately  the  hop- 
growers  of  the  different  districts  had  come 
to  the  conviction  that  all  their  divisions 
must  be  laid  aside,  and  they  must  unite  to 
defend  themselves  by  a  strong  and  united 
resistance  to  the  pressure  under  which  they 
now  suffered.  The  duty  on  hops  was  ori- 
ginally laid  on  as  a  war  tax;  it  was  more 
than  doubled  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it  was  never 
remitted  when  all  other  war-duties  were 
taken  off.  It  was  in  fact  just  the  same  now 
88  it  was  during  the  war,  although  Uio  pro- 
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tection  had  been  reduced  from  91.  to  21,  5s, 
He  knew  that  as  there  were  only  four  hop- 
growing  counties  in  all,  their  case  would 
not  meet  with  such  prompt  consideration 
as  that  of  other  interests,  otherwise  their 
case  would  not  have  remained  so  long 
unredressed.  The  hd^  duty  was  raised  in 
a  manner  most  arbitrary  and  rexatious. 
Relief  to  other  parts  of  the  country  had 
been  given,  and  he  must  say  that  when 
the  question  of  relief  from  taxation  was 
before  the  House,  he  did  think  that  the 
hop-growing  districts  were  entitled  to  due 
consideration. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  it  was  to  some 
extent  satisfactory  that  the  grower  of  cof- 
fee was  raised  to  the  same  level  with  the 
grower  of  chicory  and  with  the  grocer.  He 
considered  that  to  be  a  valuable  concession, 
and  one  for  which  they  were  bound   to 
thank  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  it  being  a 
principle  for  which  they  had  long  striven. 
It  perhaps  was  not  much  to  thank  the  Go- 
vernment for  putting  the  genuine  article 
on  a  level  with  the  adulterated,  but  still  it 
was  some  advantage.     They  must  not  sup- 
pose that  coffee  was  only  adulterated  with 
chicory.     All  the  chicory  that  was  grown, 
including  that  for  feeding  purposes,  would 
not,  even  if  it  were  all  used  for  mixing  with 
coffee,  account  for  more  than  one-half  of 
the  adulteration.     Burnt  earth,  torrefied  or 
roasted  yam,  damaged  bread,  and  all  kinds 
of  excrements  (for  the  term  was  not  too 
strong)  were  used  for  the  purpose.     The 
evil   would  never  be  put  a  stop  to  until 
the    Treasury    minute  preventing   excise 
officers  from  entering  the  houses  of  gro- 
cers   was    rescinded.     If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  wished  to  abate  the  evil,  let  him 
accept  the  recommendations  offered  to  him; 
let  him  rescind  the  Treasury  minute,  and 
put  an  end  to  these  infamous  practices. 
If  this  were  not  done,  ho  should  feel  bound 
— though  admitting  the  value  of  the  con- 
cession made — to  proceed  with  his  intended 
Motion  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HENLEY  rose  to  put  one  or  two 
questions.  There  was,  he  understood,  to 
be  150,000?.  distributed  in  the  way  of  aid 
for  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics;  he 
desired  to  inquire  if  that  proposition  ex- 
tended equally  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland;  and  he  next  wished  to  know  on 
what  principle  the  valuation  of  houses  was 
to  proceed — what  was  to  be  the  rule  with 
respect  to  farmhouses  to  be  hereafter  built? 
Was  he  right  in  understanding  that  farm- 
houses and  trade  buildings,  being  under 
the  annual  value  of  20t.  were  to  be  exempt 


from  window  and  house  tax,  and  whether 
farmhouses  above  the  annual  value  of  201. 
were  to  be  rated  or  taxed  at  9d.  in  the 
pound?     As  to  the  income  tax,  he  would 
ask  did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  intend  to 
insist  on  the  tax,  the  whole  tax,  and  no- 
thing but  the  tax,  for  three  years;  would 
there  be  any  alteration  or  modification  as 
regarded  the  landed  interest?     As  to  their 
looking  for  relief  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  hon.  Gentlemen  who  made 
that  their  cuckoo  note  appeared  to  him  to 
be  in  this  predicament:  they  must  either 
admit  that  the  statement  of  general  pros- 
perity was  not  well  founded,  or  they  must 
allow  that  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists 
was  in  the  inverse  ratio.     How  they  were 
to  find  consolation  in  that  he  did  not  know. 
The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  would  not  detain  the 
House  with  any  lengthened  observations; 
but  he  would  confine  himself  to  what  he 
had  to   say  in  answer  to  the  questions 
which  had  been  put  to  him  by  various  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in  the  debate. 
In  the  first  place,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Birmingham  had  asked  whe- 
ther the  Government  proposed  that  any 
house  duty  should  be  paid  for  warehouseB 
and  manufactories  ?     He  thought  it  would 
have  been  clear,  as  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  dwelling-houses  with  re- 
spect to  their  windows,  that  no  such  mis- 
apprehension could  have  arisen.  The  whole 
01  his  proposition  was  confined  to  houses 
in  respect  to  their  windows.     Ho  proposed 
to  repeal  the  present  mode  of  levying  the 
duty  on  houses — to  take  away  the  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  windows,  and 
to  substitute  a  duty  to  be  levied  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle.     That  principle  was  con- 
fined to  new  houses,  and  it  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  assessing  them  according  to  their 
value.     It  was  proposed  also  to  enable  the 
owners  of  existing  houses  to  compound  on 
the  same  principle.     Another  hon.  Gentle- 
man asked  what  principle  he  proposed  with 
respect  to  new  houses  ?     It  was  that  of 
their  annual  value.     So  long  as  the  in- 
come tax  existed,  that  would  afford  means 
of  ascertaining  their  value;  but  if  the  in- 
come tax  ceased,  then  the  value  would  be 
estimated  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
when  the  old  house  duty  was  in  fortie. 
Farmhouses,  if  under  annual  value  of  201., 
would  be  exempt,  and  if  above,  they  would 
pay  two-thirds  of  what  they  paid  at  the 
present  moment.      With  regard  to  new 
houses,  the  assessment  would  be  made  ae- 
cording  to  the  aonuaL  TekA.    T!x<^  ^^si^. 
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Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
asked  a  question  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  pauper  lunatics.  He  proposed 
that  the  sum  in  question  should  be  divided 
between  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
but  he  could  not  say  exactly  in  what  pro- 
portions. If  he  might  be  allowed  to  say 
without  prejudice  to  what  might  be  done 
hereafter,  he  thought  a  certain  proportion 
could  be  paid  for  each  pauper  lunatic  in 
the  county  asylums,  and  a  lesser  proportion 
for  those  confined  in  private  asylums. 

Captain  HARRIS  thought,  after  the 
acknowledgment  of  agricultural  distress  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  Minis- 
ters ought  without  delay  to  have  proposed 
some  alleviation  of  that  distress.  He  be- 
lieved Ministers  did  not  dare  remove  the 
burdens  from  the  agricultural  interest  so 
long  as  they  were  dictated  to  by  the  party 
who  sat  on  their  right.  He  did' not  object 
to  the  commutation  of  the  window  tax  to  a 
house  tax ;  but  the  latter  ought  to  be 
yiewed  with  a  jealous  eye,  to  guard  against 
its  subsequent  increase.  He  should  ask 
whether,  considering  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  legislation  in  this 
country,  it  would  not  be  a  wise  step  to 
take  a  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
taxation  and  tariffs  of  the  empire.  He  did 
not  speak  then  as  a  protectionist,  but  as 
a  funded  proprietor,  and  he  looked  as  such 
to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  called 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  preserve  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  and  thereby  gua- 
rantee its  credit,  and  maintain  its  public 
faith.  When  the  alteration  to  which  he 
(Captain  Harris)  had  referred  had  taken 
place,  a  great  source  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  had  been  swept  away,  and  it  be- 
hoved the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
face  the  coercion  of  interested  parties, 
and  not  sweep  away  another  important 
item  of  revenue.  Though  they  might 
not  live  to  see  the  day,  he  believed 
that  if  a  Radical  Ministry  succeeded  to 
power,  after  having  destroyed  our  insti- 
tutions, it  would  renew  the  duties  it  now 
proposed  to  repeal ;  yet  persons  professing 
to  be  statesmen  listened  to  that  party,  and 
rejected  the  claims  of  the  agriculturists. 
They  had  been  goaded  on  by  agitation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  acted  on  a  temporary 
emergency;  but  it  was  for  the  Government 
to  say  whether,  that  emergency  having 
been  removed,  they  were  prepared  to  do 
away  with  the  great  body  of  taxation.  He 
(Captain  Harris)  thought  that  a  5s.  duty 
ought  to  he  placed  on  foreign  com.     In 


taxing  articles  for  the  sake  of  revenue, 
he  would  always  draw  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of 
life.  An  average  of  10  per  cent  he  con- 
sidered, if  applied  to  every  necessary  of 
life,  and  duties  on  other  articles  at  a 
revenue  point,  would  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  our  debt,  and  place  the  taxation 
of  the  country  on  a  firm  and  substantial 
basis. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE,  in  explanation, 
said,  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal  misun- 
derstood his  meaning.  What  he  intended 
to  convey  was  that  if  a  man  brought  goods 
by  a  much  larger  amount  than  he  sold,  his 
capital  would  not  long  remain. 

Mr.  WAKLEY,  in  reference  to  the 
effect  which  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  levying  a  house  tax  would 
produce  out  of  doors,  predicted  that  it 
would  meet  with  a  most  unfavourable  re- 
ception. He  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  when  he  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  upon  the  subject  ?  It  was 
his  firm  conviction  that  the  proposition 
would  excite  so  hostile  a  feeliug  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  T.  B.  HILDYARD  begged  to  ask 
what  was  the  correct  definition  of  "new 
houses?**  There  were  many  houses  now 
in  course  of  erection,  which  were  con- 
structing in  reference  to  the  window  tax. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  with  a  deputation  a  short  time 
ago,  and  having  then  heard  all  that  was  to 
be  said  upon  the  subject,  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  receive  another  deputation. 
His  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Nottinghamshire,  who  had 
asked  for  a  definition  of  a  **new  house,** 
and  whether  all  houses  not  yet  assessed  to 
the  window  tax  would  bo  deemed  **  new 
houses,**  was,  '*  such  as  did  not  come  under 
the  old  system.** 

Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again 
on  Wednesday. 

PASSENGERS  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Mr.  HAWES,  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that  it  embraced 
three  objects.  The  first  was  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  shorten  the  time 
which  should  be  deemed  the  length  of  a 
voyage  for  certain  vessels,  namely,  steam 
vessels  and  screw  ships.  It  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  that 
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the  Commissioners  could  not,  under  the 
original  Act,  make  any  distinction  between 
sailing  vessels  and  steam  ships,  though  the 
latter  required  a  shorter  time  to  perform 
the  voyage,  and  hence  it  became  necessary 
to  take  power  to  alter  the  length  of  the 
voyage.  A  second  object  was  to  alter  the 
dietary  regulations.  At  present,  in  all 
cases  where  passengers  were  conveyed,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  all  the  articles  of 
food  mentioned  in  the  Act,  but  it  was  now 
proposed  to  enable  the  commander  to  pro- 
pose an  alternative  diet.  The  third  object 
was  the  following :  Under  the  Act  as  it 
then  stood,  when  a  vessel  proceeded  on  her 
voyage,  she  must  be  declared  seaworthy, 
but  if  she  were  driven  back  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  any  other  cause,  she  might  put 
to  sea  without  any  fresh  examination,  or 
any  insurance  of  seaworthiness.  It  was, 
therefore,  now  proposed  to  alter  the  original 
Act,  and  to  require  that  in  all  cases  where 
a  vessel  put  to  sea,  a  certificate  of  seawor- 
thiness should  be  required.  These  were 
the  sole  objects  of  the  Bill,  of  which  he 
then  proposed  to  take  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  did  not  wish  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  the  alterations 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  make 
in  the  Passengers  Act  were  quite  neces- 
sary, and  he  was  very  glad  that  a  Bill  had 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose.  But  all 
that  he  asked  was  this — he  had  himself 
given  notice  that  he  intended  to  move  for 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Passengers  Act  as  regards 
short  voyages,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Yoyages  to  Australia,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  emigration  to  America,  which 
is  at  present  attended  with  abuses  of  the 
most  flagrant  description;  and  therefore 
he  thought  it  most  important,  before  any 
Act  was  passed  to  amend  the  Passengers 
Act,  that  they  should  first  have  before 
them  the  evidence  which  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  lay  before  the  House  through  the 
Select  Committee.  The  evils  of  such  emi- 
gration which  took  place  principally  from 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  (and  it  was  from 
Liverpool  chiefly  that  the  Irish  emigration 
proceeded) — the  evils  of  that  emigration 
arose  through  the  absence  of  all  precau- 
tions as  to  health,  cleanliness,  or  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  emigrant 
vessels.  Indeed,  the  state  of  these  yessels 
was  such  as  to  generate  disease  and  immo- 
rality of  every  sort  and  description;  and 
all  he  asked  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  to 
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undertake  not  to  press  the  Bill  to  any  fur- 
ther stage  till  the  Select  Committee,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  granted,  should  haye 
reported.  The  Committee's  inquiry,  he 
thought,  would  be  a  short  one;  and  thej 
would  be  able,  he  believed,  to  lay  before 
the  House  suggestions  calculated  to  effect 
very  valuable  additions  to  the  measure  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  ha  WES  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  press  him  to  postpone 
the  further  progress  of  the  measure.  The 
Bill  would  effect  several  practical  amend- 
ments, which  were  absolutely  required  to 
be  passed  at  once,  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  spring  emigration,  which  was  about 
to  commence;  while  the  Committee  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  whose  labours,  with 
all  the  diligence  that  was  possible,  could 
not  terminate  in  less  than  two  or  three 
months,  might  lead  to  more  extensive  alter- 
ations in  the  Passengers  Act.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  it  better  to  pass  the  present 
Bill  first,  which  would  not  interfere  with 
any  general  amendments  in  that  measure, 
and  then  he  should  be  very  happy  to  ren- 
der the  right  hon.  Gentleman  every  assist- 
ance in  his  Committee. 

Mr.  HENLEY  saw  no  objection  to  the 
provision  empowering  the  substitution  of 
one  species  of  diet  for  another;  but  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  would  be  prepared  in  Committee 
on  the  Bill  to  give  some  information  as  to 
the  average  length  of  passages  by  steam 
which  it  was  intended  to  regulate;  because 
the  hon.  Gentleman  must  recollect  that 
some  steam-vessels  had  been  out  an  extra- 
ordinary length  of  time,  and  severe  misfor- 
tunes had  happened.  If  a  steamer  took 
only  fifteen  or  sixteen  days'  provisions, 
and  was  out  thirty  or  forty  days,  it  was 
clear  the  most  deplorable  consequences 
must  ensue;  and,  therefore,  he  trusted  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  make  this  matter 
clear  in  the  Bill.  Other  parts  of  the  Bill 
were  extremely  vague  ana  unsatisfactory. 
What  was  meant  by  the  term  '*  putting 
back  ?"  If  a  vessel  from  Liverpool  en- 
countered a  foul  wind,  and  ran  into  the 
Cove  of  Cork  till  the  weather  changed, 
must  she  be  recertified  before  putting  to 
sea  again?  because,  if  she  must  be  recer- 
tified, how  could  that  be  done  without 
unlading  her?  Such  a  regulation  would 
prove  an  impediment  that  would  necessa- 
rily throw  the  whole  of  our  emigration  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  vessels,  because  fo- 
reigners were  not  to  be  subject  to  it.  It 
would  also  induce  caj^tsina  ^  %tA^^^«&^ 
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sea  in  rough  weather  in  order  to  evade  its 
yexatiousness,  and  therehy  endanger  life 
and  property.  He  thought  the  request  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher  for 
South  Wilts,  to  have  the  Bill  postponed 
until  his  Select  Committee  should  haye  re- 
ported, was  a  very  reasonable  proposition. 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  he  should  consider 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshire. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  for  Thurs- 
day. 

VALUATION  (IRELAND.) 
Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  valuation  of  rateable  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.  He  was  sure  every  Gen- 
tleman connected  with  Ireland  would  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  a  change.  The  Act 
6th  and  7th  of  William  IV.,  which  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  a  townland 
valuation  for  the  purposes  of  county  taxa- 
tion, the  townland  having  made  the  unit, 
was  followed  by  the  Act  of  the  9th 
and  10th  of  Victoria,  under  which  the 
valuation  was  to  be  made  on  an  estimate 
of  the  net  value,  that  was,  the  rent  for 
which,  one  year  with  another,  property 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let.  Six 
eounties  had  been  valued  under  the  latter 
Act.  Great  difficulties,  however,  had 
arisen,  which  the  commissioners  under  the 
Act  thought  to  be  almost  insurmountable 
in  the  present  transition  state  of  Ireland, 
and  owing  to  a  variety  of  concurring 
eauses.  The  appeals  were  very  numerous. 
In  two  baronies  of  Tipperary  the  cost  of 
the  primary  valuation  was  1,9282.;  the 
cost  of  hearing  appeals  not  less  than 
440^,  or  23  per  cent.  The  cost  of  pri- 
mary valuation  in  another  case  was 
1,225L;  the  cost  of  appeals  900Z.;  in  a 
third,  the  cost  of  primary  valuation  was 
3832.;  the  cost  of  appeals,  2912.;  in  an- 
other, where  the  cost  of  primary  valuation 
was  1772.,  the  cost  of  appeals  amounted 
to  52  per  cent.  It  was  proposed  to  aban- 
don the  valuation  of  property  under  the 
Act  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  110.  In  the 
Bill  which  he  desired  to  lay  before  the 
House  he  should  propose  to  repeal  that 
statute,  and  to  substitute  for  the  valuation 
nnder  it  a  townland  valuation,  which 
should  remain  unaltered,  except  with  re^ 
ference  to  buildings,  for  fourteen  years, 
and  under  which  all  local  assessmentis, 
poor-rates,  county  rates,  and  the  like, 
should  be  levied.  He  believed  this  pro- 
pOBlthn  to  ho  the  best  solatioa  of  the  diffi- 


culty  that  existed.  He  would  add  that 
the  commissioner  of  valuation  despaired  of 
being  able  to  effect  the  object  for  which 
he  was  appointed  within  any  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  the  Government 
ought  to  have  adopted  the  course  now  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  last 
Session.  If  that  had  been  done,  a  large 
amount  of  expense  and  trouble  would  be 
saved.  He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  however  approved 
of  the  BUI,  trusting  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  afford  every  reasonable 
facility  to  the  owners  of  land  for  appeal- 
ing against  Griffith's  valuation. 

Mr.  W.  FAGAN  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  old  townlands  would  be  retained, 
or  new  ones  created,  and  what  steps  would 
be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  appeals  ? 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  s^d,  the  old 
townlands  would  be  retained. 

Leave  given;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Sir  W.  Somerville  and  Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Twelve  o'clock. 
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Muruns.]  Public  Bill. — 1' Public  Hon tes  (Scot- 
land). 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICE:E  said,  that 
a  petition  from  Newmarket,  and  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  complain- 
ing of  agricultural  distress,  and  praying  for 
revision  of  the  tariff  of  duties  payable  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  produce,  and  for  an 
alteration  in  the  Navigation  Laws  Repeal 
Act,  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted, 
had  appeared  to  him  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  him  in  giving  notice  of  his 
intention  to  present  them  to  their  Lordships 
that  evening.  He  had  also  been  induced 
to  give  that  notice,  from  a  desire  to  afford 
noble  Lords  in  that  House  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
believed  every  one  must  admit  that  there 
was  no  assembly  by  which  such  a  subject 
could  be  more  fittingly  considered  than  by 
their  Lordships.  Intimately  connected  as 
they  were  with  the  landed  interest,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  large  estates,  and  having  the 
advantage  of  being  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  conditioo  of  tha  tenantry  and 
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peasantry  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
resided,  they  necessarily  came  to  the  con< 
sideration  of  that  important  suhject  with  a 
mass  of  information  such  as  no  other 
assembly  in  this  or  any  other  country 
could  possess.  Some  people  might  be  of 
opinion — and  he  believed  that  opinion  had 
been  expressed  elsewhere  —  that  their 
Lordships  were  not  the  most  fitting  body 
for  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  that 
kind,  because  they  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  condition  of  landed  property ;  but 
he  apprehended  that  that  was  the  very 
reason  why  they  were,  of  all  persons,  the 
best  qualified  for  the  task.  He  believed 
that,  under  the  British  constitution,  their 
Lordships*  House,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  Members  being  possessed  of  large 
landed  property  and  of  wealth  invested  in 
land,  was  regarded  as  the  safeguard  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country  ;  because  their 
welfare  was  bound  up  with  the  condition 
of  that  description  of  property  which  was 
the  most  extensive,  the  most  important, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fixed.  He 
said,  therefore,  that  they  approached  that 
subject  with  advantages  such  as  no  other 
assembly  could  possess ;  and  if  any  one 
doubted  their  fitness  for  considering  it,  he 
need  only  point  to  the  course  which  had  of 
late  years  been  pursued  by  their  Lordships 
in  dealing  with  questions  affecting  them, 
and  ask  whether  they  had  not  shown 
throughout  that  course  the  utmost  libe- 
rality and  independence,  and  the  most  ear- 
nest desire  to  put  aside  all  considerations 
of  personal  interest  for  the  promotion  of 
what  they  deemed  to  be  the  public  good  ? 
The  individual  Members  of  that  House, 
and  of  the  other  House,  in  legislating 
upon  that  subject,  had  consulted  the  most 
experienced,  the  most  trustworthy,  and  the 
most  honest  statesmen  in  the  country;  and 
they  had  been  induced  by  the  advice  of 
those  statesmen  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  adoption  of  our  present  commercial 
system.  They  had  been  told  that  the  re- 
peal of  those  laws  which  had  formerly 
regulated  the  importation  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, would  lead  to  no  material  alteration 
in  the  value  of  landed  property  in  this 
country.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  could  not 
supply  us  with  much  more  corn  than  we 
had  previously  received  from  the  Continent; 
and  that  if  we  were  to  have  any  large  im- 
portations of  com,  they  could  only  come 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  Those  state- 
ments had  induced  many  persona  to  sup- 


pose that  the  proposed  new  commercial  po- 
licy would  not  materially  affect  the  landed 
interest,  while  it  would  lead  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  impost,  against  which  the  popu- 
lar passions  might  at  any  time  be  violently 
excited.  But  the  event  had  completely 
falsified  that  anticipation.  Session  after 
Session,  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
policy,  they  had  been  assured  by  noble 
Lords  opposite  that  the  depression  of 
the  agricultural  interest  was  owing  to 
exceptional  circumstances,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  of  long  continuance  ;  that 
such  circumstances  might  from  time  to 
time  arise,  but  that,  in  general,  landed 
property  would  not  be  materially  injured 
by  their  recent  course  of  legislation.  But 
as  these  statements  had  never  been  justi- 
fied by  the  event,  he  thought  that  circum- 
stances ought  to  induce  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site to  look  back  with  some  degree  of 
respect  on  the  opinions  they  had  formerly 
entertained  upon  that  subject,  and  with 
some  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  their  more 
recent  convictions.  He  believed  that  the 
party  with  which  he  had  the  honour  to  act 
had  taken  the  correct  yiew  of  that  ques- 
tion. They  had  precisely  foretold  the 
condition  of  the  country  under  the  new 
commercial  policy,  and  we  were  at  present 
advancing,  step  by  step,  precisely  as  they 
had  foretold  that  we  snould  do.  He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  on  the  face 
of  things,  as  stated  in  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  generally  pros- 
perous. In  that  Speech  Her  Majesty  also 
expressed  a  ''confident  hope*' that  "the 
prosperous  condition  of  other  classes  of  Her 
subjects  would  have  a  favourable  effect  in 
diminishing  the  difficulties  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  agriculture."  But  he  would 
ask  noble  Lords  opposite  whether  they  had 
seen  any  strong  indication  that  that  hope 
was  likely  to  be  realised  ?  He  wished  they 
c6uld  advance  facts  and  arguments  calcu-* 
lated  to  remove  that  stat«  of  doubt  and 
alarm  among  the  agricultural  interest 
which  formed  one  of  the  worst  evils  to 
which  that  interest  could  be  exposed.  He 
was  afraid  he  should  be  obliged  to  trouble 
their  Lordships  at  some  length  with  state- 
ments of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
body  in  his  own  county.  He  should,  how- 
ever, first  observe,  that  the  petitions  he 
had  to  present  had  been  signed  by  large 
bodies  of  persons,  consisting  of  tradesmen 
and  labourers,  as  well  as  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land.    Thft^  %i^t%%»RiA.  ^^^^ 
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alarm  at  their  present  condition  ;  they 
stated  that  farms  were  going  out  of  culti- 
vation ;  that  labourers  could  find  no  em- 
ployment; and,  in  short,  they  gare  a  fiat 
contradiction  to  the  statement  that  all 
classes  in  this  country  were  in  a  state  of 
prosperity  with  the  exception  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  for  they  alleged  that 
the  labouring  population  were  suffering 
under  great  privations.  He  was  enabled 
to  confirm  that  latter  statement  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  his  own  county.  He 
should  produce  to  their  Lordships  some 
evidence  in  proof  of  the  allegations  con- 
■  tained  in  the  petitions.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  petitions,  he  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  as  minute  inquiries  as  he  could 
with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  them,  and  he  could 
assure  their  Lordships  that  he  had  found 
it  very  easy  to  obtain  a  superabundance  of 
evidence  in  support  of  those  statements. 
But  he  woidd  not  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  all  the  details  which  had  reached  him 
upon  the  si^bject.  He  had  made  inquiries 
among  gentlemen  in  every  part  of  the 
county  of  Cambridge — gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character^  and  who  in  many  in- 
stances had  no  personal  interest  in  the  state 
of  landed  property,  except  as  discharging 
the  duties  which  related  to  property,  or 
beyond  their  heartfelt  desire  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  their  suffering  fellow-coun- 
trymen— but  he  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  being  authorised  to  state 
the  names  of  those  gentlemen,  or  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  referred  in  their 
communications.  He  could,  however,  as- 
sure any  noble  Lord  opposite  who  might 
feci  any  curiosity  upon  the  subject,  that  he 
would  be  quite  ready  to  make  known  to 
him  those  names  in  private.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge,  the  smaller  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
larger  owners  and  occupiers  also,  were  in 
a  state  of  extreme  alarm  and  approaching 
destitution  ;  that  the  labourers  were  with- 
out employment,  and  that  the  condition  of 
the  unions  in  that  county  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  He  would  read,  as  shortly 
as  he  could,  extracts  from  the  letters  which 
he  had  received  upon  that  subject.  The 
first  of  these  letters  was  from  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  and  in  that  letter  he 
found  the  following  passage  : — 

"  I  will  DOW  Bay  a  little  as  regards  the  fiirmers. 

Situated  as  I  am,  I  am  applied  to  by  many,  and 

know  the  situation  of  most.    I  believe  the  whole 


of  this  parish  has  not  made  above  half  the  rent 
the  last  two  years,  and  that  some  who  were  in  easy 
circumstances  are  now  quite  straitened,  and  that 
several  are  in  that  state  they  do  not  know  how  to 
get  on  at  all ;  and  I  feel  that,  if  these  times  con- 
tinue, the  generality  of  the  fitrmers  must  be 
ruined,  and,  I  think,  landlords  too.  I  know  two 
farmers,  who  took  two  £uins  in  adjoining  parishes 
to  this  (I  think  since  1846),  with  about  7,(M>0l. 
each.  I  believe  they  hare  each  of  them  lost 
about  half  their  property,  and  are  now  in  that 
state  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  on.  One  of 
them,  although  he  has  a  lease,  has  agreed  with 
his  landlord  to  give  it  up  at  Michaelmas,  1851.' 


ft 


The  following  was  another  extract  from  the 
letter : — 

"  Many  of  them  have  sold  their  cottages  and 
gardens  ;  and  during  the  last  year  I  have  an  ac- 
count of  99  men,  women,  and  children,  who  have 
left  this  place  for  America,  Australia,  Ac.  ;  and 
last  week  I  was  told  by  a  person  here  he  had  had 
nine  cottages  offered  to  him  in  one  day  by  poor 
men,  who  wanted  to  sell  them  to  go  to  America  ; 
and  I  have  this  week  been  informed  by  another 
person  there  are  from  30  to  40  who  want  to  sell, 
have  very  lately  sold,  or  are  about  selling,  to  go 
to  America,  d(C.,  because  they  cannot  procure  a 
living  for  their  families,  to  better  their  condition. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  my  Lord,  as  to 
what  are  the  benefits  to  bo  derived  from  this 
boasted  so-called  free  trade,  to  drive  such  indus- 
trious, valuable  men  from  their  native  land  to 
seek  a  living  for  themselves  ^nd  &milies  in  a  fo> 
reign  land.  I  should  like  Lord  J.  Russell  himself 
should  see  and  hear  them ;  they  would  tell  him  a 
very  different  tale  from  what  he  expresses.' 


tf 
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The  next  letter  was  from  a  gentleman  in 
Newmarket.  The  writer  of  that  letter 
stated  that  many  farmers  in  his  neighbour- 
hood were  only  able  to  maintain  themselves 
for  the  moment  by  loans,  by  sacrificing  por- 
tions of  their  property,  and  by  other  |tem- 
porary  expedients.  He  stated  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  whose  family  had,  for  many 
generations,  been  settled  in  the  district, 
but  who  had  himself  been  compelled  to  sell 
out  his  property  and  to  emigrate.  The 
noble  Earl  went  on  to  read — 

"  There  was  another  gentleman  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  farmers  in  the 
country,  who  was  lately  obliged  to  make  an  as- 
signment of  his  property.  Believing  that  under 
the  present  state  of  things  he  could  not  meet  his 
engagements,  be  assigned  over  bis  property  for 
the  bene^t  of  his  creditors,  rather  than  strive  to 
hold  on  any  longer  with  a  certainty  of  loss.  There 
are  many  other  cases  of  loss  besides  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  those  too  amongst  some,  who,  in 
the  days  of  their  prosperity,  were  not  unknown  to 
your  Lordship." 

Indeed,  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I 
can  vouch,  so  far  as  I  am  connected  with 
the  locality  in  which  these  persons  resided. 
The  next  communication  to  which  I  have 
to  refer  is  from  Ely.     The  writer  says — 
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There  is  one  strong  &ot  which  I  can  adduce 
in  reference  to  this  place,  to  show  the  depression 
in  the  condition  of  land ;  and  that  is,  that  we 
cannot  effect  sales  of  it  at  all,  whether  for  the  in- 
yestment  of  capital  or  in  small  parcels.  I  hare 
had  several  properties  to  try  and  dispose  of  for 
the  last  four  or  Ave  months,  and  could  not  meet 
with  a  single  bidding.  I  have  had  recently  two 
purchases  made,  which  ought  to  have  been  com- 
pleted at  Michaelmas  last;  the  property  being 
out  of  mortgage  and  the  parties  unable  to  procure 
a  loan,  the  purchase  now  necessarily  remains  over. 
Not  less  than  13  small  lots  were  tried  last  week, 
and  not  one  of  them  sold ;  but  two  years  since 
not  one  of  them  would  hare  remained  unsold. 
Amongst  the  little  farmers  the  distress  is  yery 
seyere  indeed,  though  they  are  not  the  parties  who 
complain  most  loudly." 

The  writer  then  went  on  to  state,  that 
some  persons  with  whom  he  was  connected 
were  in  great  difficulties,  while  others  had 
authorised  him  to  make  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  in  their  rental:  with  this  reduction  their 
rents  were  punctually  paid  up.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  heard,  no  douht,  that  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge  and  that  adjoining  it,  there 
was  last  year  an  almost  total  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop,  occasioned,  as  it  was  supposed, 
by  the  severe  frost  which  set  in  just  as  the 
plant  was  coming  into  blossom.  The  re- 
sult had  been,  that  the  best  land  had  pro- 
duced only  a  very  small  quantity  to  the 
acre.  In  Ely  were  some  extensive  cha- 
rities from  which  relief  was  granted  to 
meet  the  distress.  The  remarks  which  he 
had  made  on  the  statements  put  forth  in 
those  letters  were  founded  on  his  own  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts.  With  reference 
'  to  the  desire  of  the  humbler  class  to  pur- 
chase land,  he  had  never  known  them 
outbid,  so  anxious  were  they  always  to 
procure  small  portions  of  ground  for 
themselves.  Their  Lordships  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  would  no  doubt  say 
that  it  was  the  bad  harvest  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire which  had  been  productive  of 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural 
body  there.  Whenever  a  bad  harvest 
formerly  occurred,  its  evil  results  would 
have  been  in  some  measure  met  by  a  cor- 
responding rise  in  prices;  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  was  now  reduced  to 
it  present  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  pressure  of  the  times. 

He  would  now  call  their  attention  to 
some  documents  which  they  might  think, 
but  which  he  did  not,  more  important  than 
any  he  had  before  quoted,  because  they 
might  consider  them  more  authentic,  being 
returns  of  the  state  of  the  unions.  He  had 
selected  the  years  1838,  1839,  1840,  and 
1841,  as  compared  with  the  years  1848, 
1849,  1850,  and  1851,  to  show  the  stote 


of  the  various  unions  to  which  he  would 
refer.  The  first  union  which  he  would 
take  was  that  of  Caxton,  and  the  following 
was  the  statement  of  its  condition  on  the 
specified  dates.  In  the  Caxton  union,  at 
Michaelmas  1840,  the  expenditure  for  the 
year  was  3,7602. ;  Michaelmas  1850, 
4,049Z.  ;  increase,  289/.  The  Royston 
union  showed  as  follows  : — 


an.  1.   Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1838  148  .. 

•  •••  Ox  1  ...  < 

...  965 

1889  196  .. 

•  *•*    \f  L^     ...1 

...  1107 

1840  188  .. 

. ...   VvV  .••< 

...  1097 

1841  218  .. 

•  •a.     vlO   ••• 

...  1136 

Average...  187  .. 

• ...   OoV  ...I 

..  1076 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


242 
239 
238 
292 


1195 
1065 
1034 
1007 


Average...  252  1075 


1437 
1304 
1272 
1299 

1328 


The  next  place  to  which  he  would  refer 
was  Cambridge,  which  was  a  place  where, 
of  course,  the  distress  would  be  less  likely 
to  press  heavily.  The  following  was  the 
number  receiving  indoor  and  outdoor  relief 
in  that  union  for  the  years  specified  :-»- 


Indoor.      Outdoor.      Total. 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


215 
175 
250 
211 
248 
235 
239 
197 


1231 
1346 
1357 
1435 
1916 
1917 
2037 
1832 


1446 
1521 
1607 
1246 
2164 
2152 
2276 
2029 


The  state  of  the  Newmarket  union  for  the 
same  periods  was  as  follows : — 

Indoor.      Outdoor.       Total. 

1830 
1961 
1771 
2054 
2867 
2842 
2562 
2691 

He  would  next  state  the  condition  of  the 
Linton  union,  thus  : — 

Jan.  1.        Indoor.      Outdoor.       Total. 


1838  ... 

...  175  ... 

...  1655  

1839  ... 

...  349  ... 

...  1612  

1840  ... 

...  203  ... 

...  1568  

1841  ... 

...  331  ... 

...  1723  

1848  ... 

...  419  ... 

...  2448  

1849  ... 

...  3^3  ... 

...  2519  

1850  ... 

...  340  ... 

...  2222  

1851  ... 

...  vlv  ... 

...  2272  

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


166  ... 

...  942  

124  ... 

...  993  

137  ... 

...  1018  

150  ... 

...  1075  

183  ... 

...  1596  

201  ... 

...  1401  

223  ... 

...  1438  

211  ... 

...  1546  

1108 
1117 
1155 
1225 
1779 
1602 
1661 
1757 


The  noble  Earl  then  read  the  following 
tabular  account  of  Wv«fe^w,Vi  \>mlwv\ — 
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Jan.  1. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1838  .. 

•  •••    XOO    <•! 

...  1224  ... 

...  1612 

1839  .. 

•  •  .  .  VOU      m  . 

....  1952  ... 

...  2291 

1840  .. 

....  227  .. 

. ...  1736  ... 

...  1963 

1841  .. 

....  212  ... 

....  2028  ... 

...  2240 

1848  .. 

....  324  .. 

....  2619  ... 

...  2943 

1849  .. 

....  404  .. 

....  2606  ... 

...  3010 

1850  .. 

....  382  .. 

....  2705  ... 

...  8087 

1^1  .. 

....  4^0  .. 

....  2652  ,.. 

...  3080 

The  last  place  to  which  he  would  refer  was 
Ely,  and  the  following  was  the  statement 
he  had  received  relative  to  that  place : — 


Jan.  1. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1848  ... 

•  ..  Xox  .. 

....  1066  .... 

..  1247 

1849  ... 

...  217  .. 

....  1026  ... 

...  1243 

1850  ... 

...  lov  «. 

....  1063  ... 

...  1246 

1851  ... 

..  246  .. 

,.,,  1224  ... 

...  1470 

Total 

...  odi    .. 

• . . .  40 1 V  ... 

...  5206 

Lady  Day. 

1838  ... 

...  l9f  •. 

....  1440  ... 

...  1672 

1839  ... 

...  196  .. 

....  1300  .... 

..  1496 

1840  ... 

...  200  .. 

....  l^oo  ... 

...  1488 

1841  ... 

...  222  .. 

....  144v  ... 

...  1671 

Total ...  805 


5477 


6282 
-B  20  per  cent. 

In  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  poor,  he 
begged  their  Lordships  to  remember  that 
the  statements  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners were  not  in  themselves  sufficient 
evidence  to  lead  them  to  an  accurate  view 
of  their  condition.  There  were  a  great 
many  other  appliances  and  circumstances 
affecting  their  condition,  into  which  these 
statements  did  not  go,  such  as  the  local 
condition  of  the  people,  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  give  employ- 
ment, not  lucrative,  but  from  charity;  and 
matters  of  that  kind.  There  was  one 
very  painful  subject  connected  with  the 
county,  which  came  to  his  knowledge, 
and  that  in  reference  to  a  parish  in 
which  he  had  property.  He  had  always 
felt  proud  that  a  large  number  of  the 
poorer  classes  also  possessed  estates  of 
their  own  in  the  same  district.  He  re- 
gretted, however,  that  out  of  a  hundred 
holders  of  that  description  of  property, 
there  had  been  some  forty  of  them  obliged 
to  sell  their  interests,  and  compelled  to 
abandon  their  holdings  at  a  considerable 
loss.  It  was  perfectly  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  feeling  of  discontent  which  was 
growing  up  in  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
and  he  believed  that  a  similar  growth  had 
begun  in  every  part  of  this  country,  in  spite 
of  all  the  representations  which  were  made. 
It  was  thought  that  many  gentlemen  were 
spendiug  their  estates,  not  their  income; 
and  the  middle  classes  living  on  their 
capital,  not  on  the  profits  of  their  labour. 

TAe  Earl  of  Hardmcke 
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Some  persons  had  a  confident  hope  exist- 
ing, that  the  present  state  of  thmgs  was 
merely  temporary;  that  the  condition  of 
one  prosperous  interest  in  a  country  woold 
reflect  on  the  others;  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  manufacturing  classea 
to  be  prosperous  without  having  such  pros- 
perity reacting  on  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests. Now,  that  might  have  been  the  case 
formeriv  in  this  country;  but  when  they 
knew  tnat  one-fourth  of  what  was  con- 
sumed as  food  was  imported  from  foreign 
lands,  and  that  the  manufacturer  pre- 
ferred purchasing  from  the  foreign  rather 
than  the  home  producer,  he  could  not 
argue  so  favourably  of  the  result  for  the 
latter.  Where  the  purchaser  preferred 
encouraging  foreign  labour,  and  obtaining 
his  necessaries  from  foreigners,  he  could 
see  no  prospect  of  any  great  relief  emanat- 
ing to  the  agriculturists  from  the  wealth 
and  improving  condition  of  our  manufac- 
turers. There  was  another  point  which 
struck  him  with  great  force.  They  had 
last  year  a  deficient  harvest  and  depressed 
prices.  In  every  other  year  of  a  similar 
calamity,  it  was  generally  understood  that 
whenever  the  harvest  was  bad,  the  prices 
in  some  measure  relieved  the  farmers  from 
the  consequences.  The  imports  of  foreign 
wheat  and  wheat-flour  had  been  for  the 
three  specified  years  as  follows,  and  the 
prices  had  fallen,  as  he  would  show,  in 
each  successive  year : — 


1848.  1849.  1850. 

Quantities ...  3,097,879  .  4,822,077  .  4,856,038 
Price 58«.  6ii.    .    44*.  3d.    ,    40«.  3d. 

That  state  of  things  had  brought  about  in 
this  country  not  only  great  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  people  and  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  property  here,  but  also  tended 
to  stimulate  all  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
world.  It  was  impossible  they  could  en- 
courage the  importation  of  so  much  foreign 
produce  without  such  a  matter  tending 
very  much  to  stimulate  foreigners  to  in- 
crease the  growth  of  their  lands,  and  en- 
deavour to  improve  their  systems  of  pro- 
duction, as  the  natural  consequence  of  en- 
deavouring to  meet  our  demand.  Did  they 
believe  for  a  moment  that  all  which  we 
stated  at  our  agricultural  societies'  meet- 
ings was  not  read  throughout  the  world, 
or  that  our  improvements  in  tillage,  gene- 
ral cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  agricultural 
implements,  were  not  taken  up  in  many 
other  countries  ?  What  was  taking  place, 
for  instance,  in  America  ?  There  the 
Americans  said,  "  We  are  obliged  to  you 
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for  many  good  hints  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions;*' and  thus  we  stimulated  the  Ameri- 
cans to  great  exertions  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  produce,  as  would  be  seen  by 
the  increase  which  took  place  in  the 
quantities  exported  between  the  years  1840 
and  1849  :-- 


Beef 

Butter 

Cheese 

Pork 

Hunf 

Lard 

Beef 

Butter 

Cheese 

Pork 

Hams 

Lard 

Beef 

Butter 

Cheese 

Pork 

Hams 

Lard 


InlB40. 


In  1849. 


19,631  brls. 
1,177,639  lb. 
732,217  lb. 
66,281  brls. 
1,643,897  lb. 
7,418,847  brU. 


103,286  brls. 

••  ...     3,406,242  lb. 

17,433,682  lb. 

263,486  brls. 

£6,060,822  lb. 

37,446,7601b. 

In  1849  to  Great  Britain. 

72,850  brls. 

...         ...        548,557  lb.    ^ 

16,007,4021b. 

111,385  brls. 

53,150,466  lb. 

...  21,388,265  1b. 

That  was  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which,  as  they  stated,  we  bad  stimulated 
their  markets.  There  were  other  points 
in  reference  to  America,  which  were  not 
generally  known.  It  might  seem  pari^ 
doxical,  but  it  was  possible  for  an  Amencan 
to  afford  to  send  a  supply  of  wheat  to  this 
country  at  a  loss;  that  is,  to  sell  it  at  a  price 
under  that  which  he  paid  for  it.  And  how 
did  it  happen  that  an  American  was  able 
to  do  that  ?  As  their  yessels  would  na- 
turally come  to  this  country  empty,  or  in 
ballast,  which  was  very  expensive  in  load- 
ing and  unloading,  they  thought  they 
might  as  well  store  their  corn  in  their 
vessels;  and  accordingly  when  their  ships 
came  to  Liverpool  they  sold  it  for  whatever 
money  tliey  could  get  in  the  market.  In 
the  Liverpool  Mail  of  Nov.  2,  1850,  they 
found  the  following  statement  in  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  employed  by  the  Jews 
of  London  and  Germany  to  value  the  grow- 
ing crops  of  America  : — 

''The  shipowners  of  America  are  making  much 
monej  by  carrying  emigrants  to  the  States.  They 
are  now  exteDsivo  corn  merchants,  and  are  buy- 
ing largely  at  very  low  prices,  it  being  better  to 
carry  wheat  across  the  Atlantic  and  sell  it  at  2s, 
per  quarter  less  than  its  cost  than  to  buy  ballast, 
which  is  Tory  dear  in  the  American  seaports." 

The  Americans  then  brought  over  here 
corn  to  our  market,  which  they  could  sell 
for  a  less  price  than  that  at  which  they 
purchased  it.  What  trade  could  stand 
against  such  a  state  of  things  as  that? 


Nothing  like  it  was  ever  heard  of  in  com^ 
merce.     But  the  agriculturists  were  told 
they  could  not  carry  on  their  occupatioa 
profitably  unless  they  improved  in  their 
system,  and  learnt  to  cultivate  more  ex- 
tensively.    They  were  told  amongst  other 
things  they  ought  to  ^row  garden-stuffs. 
Did  any  of  their  Lordships  ever  send  out, 
perchance,  the  produce  of  their  gardens, 
and  see  what  price  it  would  bring  ?     A 
very  small  amount  would  be  realised  out 
of    the  produce    of    the    garden.      But, 
moveover,  it  was  not  easy  to  turn  men's 
minds  to  any  new  description  of  cultivation, 
which  it  might  be   thought   advisable  to 
recommend  from  that  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.      Now,  with  respect  to  the 
growth  of  flax;  if  they  wanted  any  man, 
in  a  district  where  it  had  never  been  culti- 
vated, to  adopt  that  as  a  crop,  they  should 
first  show  him  how  to  grow  it;  but  might  it 
not  happen  that  while  Teaming  that  science 
his  property  might  bo  wasted  away;  that 
in  the  process  of  instruction    the   pupil 
might  be  ruined  ?    The  agriculturists  were 
told  to  grow  other  things,  but  the  Legia- 
lature  did  not  let  them  grow  what  they 
pleased.     Was  it  for  those  on  the  Qovem- 
ment  side  of  the  House  to  tell  them  they 
were  to  grow  other  crops  than  com  on  the 
authority  of  their  free-trade  notions  ?  They 
would  not  let  the  agriculturists  grow  what 
they  pleased.     They   could  not  grow  to- 
bacco, even  if  their  soil  was  adapted  to 
it.      Even    the    growth    of   barley    was 
prohibited    to   a  certain   extent  as  long 
as  they  maintained    the    duties  on  malt. 
Throughout   the   county   with  which  he 
was  connected  there  was  always  a  fair  de^ 
scription  of  barley  grown,  which  generally 
maoe  good  beer;  but  in   consequence   of 
a^peck  on  it  last  year  the  maltsters  had  rci- 
fused  to  purchase  it.     Had  there  been  no 
duty  on  it  that  would  not  have  been  the 
case;   but  in  consequence  of  that  little 
speck  on  it,  it  was  utterly  rejected  by  the 
maltsters.     The  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent malt  duties  was  this — that  barley  of 
the  second  quality  had  been  sold  at  only 
16^.  to  ISs,  a  quarter,  which  even  now 
would  have  fetched  258.  under  a  different 
excise  law.     But  it  was  still  said  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  things  could  not  last,  and 
that  the   supplies  which  now  came  from 
France  would  soon  diminish,  as  that  country 
could  not  grow  sufficient  food  to  feed  its 
own  people.     He  thought  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stimulus  which  we  had  giveo 
to  France,  she  would  grow  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  their  own    consumption.      Il 
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should  be  remembered  what  was  the  situa- 
tion of  France.  She  had  a  large  produce; 
but  the  prices  were  low  in  consequence  of 
such  large  produce,  yet  the  farmer  realised 
from  the  acre  of  land  a  remuneratiye  return. 
Thej  should  bear  in  mind  also,  that  they 
were  often  affected  by  the  mutations  of 
the  financial,  the  commercial,  and  the 
political  interests  of  that  country.  He 
suspected  that  they  would  get  no  corn 
from  France  before  long,  but  would  re- 
ceive flour  instead.  In  places  where 
there  were  mills  vrith  40  pair  of  stones, 
they  now  had  machinery  for  100  pair; 
and  they  would  continue  to  manufac- 
ture flour  for  the  London  market  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
the  octroi  duties  imposing  5  francs  per 
sack  on  flour.  At  all  times  would 
France  give  us  a  very  large  proportion 
of  flour,  from  her  being  able  to  transport 
it  into  this  country  at  so  very  reasonable 
a  rate.  But  we  were  told  our  manufac- 
turing interests  were  in  a  prosperous  state, 
and  that  their  general  position  was  satis- 
factory. By  a  parliamentary  return  which 
had  been  made  of  the  wealth  of  the  united 
kingdom  it  appeared  that  its  annual  in- 
come was  stated  at  450,000,000^,  of  which 
250,000,000^.  were  of  agricultural  produce. 
Now  it  appeared  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  statement,  that  the  exports  of 
manufactures  in  this  country  from  1840  to 
185L  had  increased  by  no  less  an  amount 
than  11,416,000^.  To  that  extent  had 
the  condition  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  improved  within  the  time  men- 
tioned. The  advocates  of  free  trade  were 
constantly  saying  that  they  wished  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people  through- 
out the  country,  and  that,  though  a  tem- 
porary depression  existed  at  present,  thdr 
policy  would  raise  the  country  to  a  state  of 
greater  wealth  than  had  ever  before  existed. 
Now,  he  asked  any  noble  Lord  to  consider 
the  effect  of  the  agricultural  depression  of 
the  last  few  years.  The  annual  value 
of  the  produce  of  land  he  had  stated 
at  250,000,000^.;  and  if  that  was  re- 
duced by  10  per  cent,  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  25,000,000^.  to  place  against 
11,416,000^.,  the  amount  of  increase  in 
the  manufacturing  exports.  That  would 
not  prove  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
had  increased.  His  belief  was  that  that 
was  but  a  beginning,  and  that  a  worde 
state  of  things  would  come  to  pass. 
Such  a  state  of  the  debtor  and  creditor 
side  of  the  national  wealth  would  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  debarring  the  people  of 
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this  country  from  going  beyond  a  certain 
point  in  the  policy  of  free  trade,  unless 
some  prospect  could  be  shown,  some  con- 
fident hope  held  out,  that  the  price  of  com 
would  rise  in  the  market.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  people  would  not  suffer 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  to  go  on  pro- 
gressively diminishing,  as  it  had  been 
doing  during  the  last  few  years.  What 
was  th^  great  advantage  held  out  to  manu- 
facturers from  a  system  of  free  trade  in 
com  ?  That  some  improvement  had  taken 
place  he  admitted,  but  he  denied  that  any 
very  great  increase  had  taken  place  in  our 
exports  in  consequence  of  free  trade.  In 
1815  we  exported  to  America  cotton  goods 
to  the  extent  of  68,230,504  yards.  In 
1835  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  Ame- 
rica had  increased  to  74,962,925  yards. 
In  1835  this  country  did  not  import  provi- 
sipns  from  America.  In  1842  our  exports 
of  cotton  goods  to  America  had  declined 
to  12,855,879  yards.  In  1846  they  rose 
to  37,105,895  yards,  but  as  against 
74,962,925  yards  in  1835.  So  that  in 
1846  the  exports  were  lesson  cotton  goods 
than  in  1835  by  37,857,030  yards.  How 
stood  the  case  with  different  countries  in 
Europe  ?  He  would  take  the  five  important 
countries,  Russia,  Prussia,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  France,  and  would  compare  our 
imports  of  wheat  from  those  countries  at 
two  periods,  1845  and  1849,  with  our  ex- 
ports to  those  countries  for  the  same  pe- 
riods.    They  were  as  follows  : — 

Whsaz  Imported  and  Declabed  Value  Ex- 
ported  TO — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Qrs.  £ 

!?«..;•        /IS*^  •  •    33,764 2,163,491 

"•^"** \1849  ...  699,656 1,566,175 

P«,.-.u      /1S45  ...  423,743 677,999 

rruBSSia...  -^jg^g       618,690 404,144 

TT  11     ^       /1846  ...      1,614 3,439,035 

nouana  ...  -^jg^^      308,482 3,499,937 


Belgium...  ^,a.Q 


983 1,479,068 

\1849  ...  866,099 1,467,686 

T?.H.n^«       /1846  ...    32,133 2,791,238 

'^^^^^ \1849  ...  742,023 634,126 


That  appeared  to  him  to  he  a  complete 
case  against  those  who  had  asserted  that 
our  exports  would  he  so  greatly  in- 
creased hy  a  free  admission  of  foreign 
com.  He  thought  he  had  shown  that 
the  hope  held  out  of  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce  was  hased  on  slight 
grounds.  He  had  shown  that  the  halance 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  as  between 
agriculture  and  commerce,  was  against 
free  trade  in  corn  ;  and  now  he  had  to  ask 
noble  Lords  opposite  what  they  intended 
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to  do  ?     Why  did  they  halt  hetween  two 
opinions  ?     Why  did  they  not  go  a-head  ? 
They  had  got  free  trade  in  com.     Why 
did  they  not  carry  out  the  policy?     Be- 
cause revenue,  they  said,  was  necessary. 
He  could  tell  them  that  if  they  went  on 
with  their  free-trade  policy  they  would  not 
he   ahle  to  get  a  revenue.     Had  he  not 
evidence  at  the  present  moment  to  show 
that  the  Government  were  not  freetraders  ? 
There  was  the  hudget  proposed  yesterday. 
In  that  budget  there  was  a  little  item  which 
clearly  showed  the  Government  were  not 
freetraders.     They  had  put  a  tax  on  the 
importation  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  had 
relieved  the  country  from  taxes  of  another 
kind.     Why  had  they  not  proposed  some 
further  relief  to  the  labourer  by  letting 
him  eat  his  butter  and  cheese  untaxed? 
Such  a  course  would  have  been  in  strict 
conformity  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  policy.     The 
towns  were  to  be  conciliated  by  a  pretended 
repeal  of  the  window  tax;  but  the  only  relief 
proposed  relating  to  the  agricultural  interest 
was  the  remission  of  some  few  thousand 
pounds  of  duty  on  foreign  agricultural  seeds. 
Again  he  told  them  that  they  were  halting 
between  two  opinions,  and  that  their  minds 
were  not  made  up  to  go  on  with  their  free- 
trade  policy.     It  would  be  much  better  for 
the   agricultural  interest   if    Government 
took  some  decided  course  with  regard  to 
dealing  with  the  revenue.  The  agricultural 
interest  was  made  up  of  five  parties — the 
landlords,   the    tenants,   the    clergy,   the 
poor,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
or  the  Crown.     Now,  every  one  of  these 
parties  had  suffered  from  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  corn  except  the  Crown.  There 
had  been  an  increase  of  taxation  instead 
of  diminution   affecting  the  interest,   by 
the  laying   on  of  the  income  tax  —  and 
a  greater  amount  of  revenue  was  still  de- 
manded.     It  was  a  sad   mistake  to  re- 
present the  landed  interest  as  in  a  flour- 
ishing  condition.      It  was  struggling  to 
maintain  itself,  and  those  engaged  in  it 
were  living  on  their  capital,  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  just  return  for  the  labour  they  were 
compeUed  to  bestow  on  the  soil. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  the  noble 
Earl  had,  with  great  ability  and  clearness, 
stated  his  views  of  the  depression  of  the 
agricultural  classes  of  this  country;  and 
no  doubt  many  of  their  Lordships  felt 
strongly  with  the  noble  Earl  in  favour  of  a 
return  to  a  system  of  protection.  He  would 
give  the  noble  Earl  every  credit  for  treat- 
ing with  temper,  moderation,  and  impar- 
tiality a  subject  in  which  they  were  all  so 


deeply  interested.    He  was  ready  to  admit, 
in  the  fullest  manner,  that  the  noble  Lords 
opposite,  in  approaching  a  question  of  this 
character,  womd  deal  with  it  in  a  spirit  of 
the  greatest  impartiality  and  with  the  feur- 
est  consideration  for  all  the  other  interests 
of  the  country.     These  admissions  he  wil- 
lingly made ;  but  the  further  claims  arro- 
gated by  the  noble  Lord  for  himself,  and 
for  other  noble  Lords  beside  him,  to  the 
disparagement  of  another  class  of  Members 
of  this  House,  he  could  not  so  easily  assent 
to.     When  the  noble  Lord  assumed  for  his 
own  side  of  the  House  the  exclusive  gift  of 
prophecy,  he  must  be  allowed  to  put  in  his 
protest.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  no 
false  prophecies  had  been  uttered  by  the 
freetraders ;    he  admitted    that  all  their 
predictions  had  not  been  verified.     Some 
had  said  there  would  not  be  even  a  tem- 
porary reduction  of  rents ;  but  there  had 
been  reduction.  Nothing  was  more  difficult 
than  to  prophesy  truly  on  such  questions. 
Last  year  some  persons  spoke  of  the  pro- 
bability of  an  immediate  rise  in  prices;  but 
nothing  could  have  been  more  reasonable 
at  that  time,  seeing  the  diminution  of  the 
imports,  the  great  consumption  going  on, 
and  the  anomalous  state  of  things  with  re- 
gard to  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
in   neighbouring   countries.     Yet  he  be- 
lieved if  there  was  one  thing  more  difficult 
to  predict  than  another,  it  was  what  would 
be  the  price  of  any  article,  and  even  of 
articles  less  dependent  on  the  seasons  than 
grain,  at  any  particular  time;  and  most 
difficult  of  all  was  it  to  say  at  such  a  given 
time  what  price  would  be  remunerative. 
But  when  he  was  told  that  the  freetraders 
had  been  wrong  in  their  prophecies,   he 
must  be  allowed  to  ask,  had  the  noble 
Lord's  prophecies  come  true  ?     He  had  a 
slight  recollection  of  the  predictions  as  to 
the  country  being  drained  of  gold — as  to 
the  land  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other — 
and  as   to  the  labourers  being   entirely 
thrown  out    of    employment,    and    other 
gloomy  forebodings  of  universal  distress. 
Last  year,  when  several  of  their  Lordships 
on  his  side  of  the  House  tried  to  estab- 
lish the  case  that  the  labourers  were  em- 
ployed, he  remembered  that  it  was   first 
met  by  a  denial;  afterwards  further  returns 
were  moved  for,  and  when  it  was  made  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  that  last 
year  the  labourers  were  in   full  employ- 
ment, then  they  were  told  that  these  were 
only  accidental  circumstances  —  or  **  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,"  to  use  the  oxpres- 
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sioQ  of  the  noble  Lord — and  that  if  they 
would  only  wait  six  months  longer  they 
would  see  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.     But  he  did  not 
wish  to  pursue  this  topic  further,  becaude 
it  was  only  an  irritating  one ;  and  it  was 
desirable   that   they   should   all  approach 
such  a  question  as  the  present  in  the  best 
and  most  conciliatory   tone  and  temper. 
But  he  wished  to  sketch  what  in  the  main 
had  been  the  prophecies  on  his  side  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  free  trade.     They 
had  stated  that  they  thought  they  might 
repeal  the  com  laws,  and  that,  without 
any  ultimate  disadvantage  to  the  land- 
owner or  occupier,  it  would  increase  the 
commerce  of  the  country  and  promote  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  great  mass  of 
their  fellow-subjects.     Now,  he  said  that, 
with  one  exception,  these  prophecies  had 
proved  perfectly  true.     With  regard  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  whatever  the 
noble  Lord  might  say,  it  was  perfectly  idle 
to  dispute  its  flourishing  state.     Why,  we 
were  exporting  six  millions  more  this  year 
than  last  year,  and  sixteen  millions  more 
than  we  exported  the  year  before ;    and 
were  they  to  be  told  that  it  was  all  loss  to 
the  country  ?      Then  the  revenue,   they 
were  told,  could  not  be  continued  under 
free  trade ;  but  he  would  sooner  trust  to 
the  official  statement  made  yesterday  in 
another  place,  of  what  the  surplus  would 
be,  than  to  any  conjectural  diminution  pro- 
phesied by  the  noble  Lord  if  we  carried  out 
the  principles  of  free  trade.     With  respect 
to  the  labourer,  he  really  had  not  come  to 
the  House  prepared  with  all  the  details  he 
had  got  on  the  subject  of  his  condition; 
for  he  never  dreamed  that  any  question 
would  be  raised  on  the  subject.    The  noble 
Lord,  with  perfect  fairness,  had  read  to 
them  letters  and  accounts  from  parishes  in 
his  own   immediate   neighbourhood.     He 
said,  **  with  perfect  fairness,*'  because  the 
noble  Lord  had  read  them  evidently  exactly 
at  he  had  received  them  ;    but  he  need 
scarcely  remind  their  Lordships  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  fallacious  than  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  the  state  of  the  nation 
generally  from  the  condition  of  a  few  par- 
ticular, and  perhaps  exceptfonal,  localities  ; 
and  even  these  letters  seemed  to  explain 
to  some  extent  the  cause  of  that  local  de- 
pression, for  they  proved  that,  in  the  noble 
Lord's  own  peculiar  district,  last  year,  the 
harvest  was  bad,  and  the  only  difference 
was,  that  if  they  had  had  such  a  bad  har- 
rest  in  former  times,  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
riaioBB  and  other  articles  had  been  exces- 
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sively  dear,  the  poorer  population,  instead 
of  being  comparatively  quiet,  as  they  had 
been  in  that  district,  would  have  broken 
out  into  riots  and  other  disorderlv  proceed- 
ings.    He  had  sent   out  for   the  papers 
which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had 
published  and  lai(^on  the  table  of  the  other 
House,  and  on  turning  to  Cambridge  he 
had  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the 
noble   Lord's  statement   was  fully  borne 
out :  Cambridge  was  one  of  the  six  coun- 
ties of  England  where  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  pauperism.     These  six  coun- 
ties were,  Cambridgeshire,  Herefordshire, 
Lincolnshire,     Monmouthshire,     Rutland- 
shire, and  Shropshire;  and  they  had  added 
1,723  to  their  number  of  paupers  since  last 
year.     But  whilst  in   these   six   counties 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  1,723  pau- 
pers, in  all  the  other  counties  there  had 
been  absolutely  a  decrease  of  69,000.     It 
was,  he  knew,  a  very  tempting  thing  to 
bring  forward  cases  in  one's  own  personal 
knowledge,  and  from  a  particular  part  of  the 
country;  and  if  he  thought  proper  he  could 
also  bring  forward  cases  which  he   knew 
personally  of  estates  having  been  sold  at 
very  high  prices,  and  the  occupiers  were 
much  akrmed  lest  they  should  nave  their 
estates  revalued,    and  the  rental  actually 
increased.    But  he  did  not  think  that  such 
individual  instances,  when  they  were  consi- 
dering the  reasons  for  a  general  measure, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  tell  either  for  the 
one  side  or  the  other.     He  thought  it  the 
less  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this,  because 
the  Government  had  owned,  and  did  frankly 
own,  that  there  was  great  distress  existing 
now  among  the  agricultural  classes.     He 
now  came  to  the  prophecies  made  as  to  the 
bearing  of  our  recent  legislation  on  the 
interests  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.     He  thought  there  were  several  cir- 
cumstances which  must  tend  to  the  great 
improvement  of  land.     Foremost   among 
these  were  the  efforts  now  making  by  land- 
owners themselves,  and  he  knew  that  there 
were  cases  of  noble  Lords,  Members  of  that 
House,  who  were  improving  their  estates 
in  such  a  way  that  it  amounted  almost  to 
a  new  purchase  of  the  land.     Even  among 
the  lower  classes  of  farmers,  who  were  con- 
sidered   as    singularly   backward  in  their 
modes  of  cultivation,  and  somewhat  sloth- 
ful  in   their   business,   improvements  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  which 
were   quite  unknown  before.      He   could 
not,  therefore,  behove  that  these  laudable 
efforts  would  meet  with  no  result.     The 
noble  Lord  said,  *'  You  told  us  before  of 
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'  exceptional  circumstances/  what  do  you 
say  this  year  ?**  He  said,  "  There  were 
still  exceptional  circumstances;''  and  he 
thought  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  a 
change  which  would  prohahly  hring  this 
country  from  heing  one  of  the  dearest  to 
he  perhaps  one  of  the  cheapest  countries  of 
Europe*  it  was  impossihle  not  to  expect  a 
temporary  and  severe  shock  that  would  not 
he  over  in  a  few  months.  When  they 
laughed  at  "exceptional  circumstances," 
he  took  them  to  the  case  of  France  to 
which  the  nohle  Lord  referred,  and  said  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  stimulus  we  had 
given  to  France,  that  she  had  heen  able 
to  furnish  us  with  so  much  food.  Now,  he 
had  lately  had  occasion  to  meet  many 
Frenchmen  of  different  ranks — landholders 
and  manufacturers — and  he  asked  them 
about  the  state  of  their  country,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  its  agriculture.  Without  a 
single  dissentient  they  all  declared  that 
agriculture  was  suffering  under  very  severe 
depression;  and  that  in  a  great  many  parts 
the  French  landowners  were  utterly  unable 
to  collect  their  rents.  The  noble  Lord  said 
this  came  from  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Why,  com  at  this  moment  was  four  francs 
cheaper  than  it  was  in  1848,  immediately 
after  the  revolution  had  shaken  the  frame- 
work of  society,  and  stopped  the  ironworks 
and  the  mills,  and  thrown  the  workmen  out 
of  employment.  All  the  merchants  and 
millowners  with  whom  be  had  conversed  in 
France  said,  that  although  there  was  not 
sufficient  confidence  restored  yet  to  induce 
men  to  invest  in  channels  where  the  remu- 
neration was  distant,  yet  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories were  in  full  work,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  people  being  well  employed 
in  the  manufactories,  and  food  being  cheap, 
that  we  saw  the  people  look  on  with  apathy 
and  indifference,  while  the  two  great  powers 
of  the  State  stood  in  an  antagonistic  atti- 
tude towards  each  other.  While  on  the 
subject  of  France,  and  at  this  moment, 
when  they  were  considering  great  commer- 
cial changes  which  caused  men  of  equal 
honesty  and  ability  to  form  such  opposite 
anticipations,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
view  taken  by  impartial  spectators,  who,  in 
looking  on,  might  perhaps  see  more  of  the 
game  than  those  who  were  engaged  in  it. 
It  might  bo  trivial  to  refer  to  a  newspaper 
article,  but  he  certainly  was  much  struck 
with  one  of  the  most  able  articles  he  had 
ever  read,  wliich  appeared  in  a  leading 
French  Conservative  journal,  with  regard 
to  our  recent  commercial  legislation,  and 
its  effect  oa  and  reception  by  foreign  na- 


tions. The  writer,  after  recapitulating  the 
various  measures  of  our  recent  free-trade 
policy,  said  that  it  must  be  acknowledged 
Dy  all  the  world  that  the  experiment  had 
taken  such  deep  root  in  this  country  that  it 
was  impossible  to  change  it.  The  article 
then  referred  to  the  effects  of  these  changes 
on  other  countries,  and  said  that  though 
the  United  States  had  not  given  so  favour- 
able a  response  to  this  policy  as  had  been 
apprehended,  the  people  of  America  were 
far  from  sympathising  with  their  protec- 
tionist President,  and  the  project  for  an 
increase  of  tariff  duties  was  not  in  favour 
with  the  nation.  The  article  further  al- 
luded to  Spain  and  Russia,  States  which, 
in  consequence  of  our  policy,  had  lowered 
their  duties  very  materially.  The  tariff  of 
Austria  was  of  a  more  liberal  character, 
and  Prussia  was  still  more  liberal  than 
Austria  in  this  respect.  Norway  had  abo 
made  changes  in  her  commercial  code  favour- 
able to  our  present  system.  A  word  or  two 
more  as  to  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 
He  found  from  his  official  connection  with 
matters  relating  to  Chelsea  Hospital  that 
the  number  of  applications  for  the  situation 
of  inpensioners  of  that  establishment  had 
wonderfully  decreased.  He  did  not  state 
this  as  much  of  an  argument,  because  it  was 
clear  that  these  pensioners,  having  a  fixed 
income,  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions must  benefit  them.  But  still  it  must 
be  gratifying  to  their  Lordships  to  know  that 
the  old  soldier,  enjoying  a  pension  for  his 
long  services,  or  perhaps  his  wounds  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  was  able  to  live 
in  a  state  of  much  greater  comfort  than  he 
could  at  any  previous  time,  and  preferred 
living  among  his  relations,  to  becoming  an 
inmate  of  the  establishment.  He  would 
take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  another  fact. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan 
Police  (whose  politics,  he  believed,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  his  own),  had  stated 
to  him  only  that  morning,  that  never  in 
his  recollection  of  these  vast  metropolitan 
districts  had  he  seen  the  working  classes 
so  comfortable,  happy,  and  well  disposed 
as  they  were  at  present.  With  regard  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  growth  of  tobacco  in 
this  country,  it  was  quite  idle  to  talk  of 
that  as  a  hardship  upon  the  farmer ;  and 
when  it  was  said  that  that  prohibition 
counterbalanced  the  advantage  of  the  corn 
law  to  the  agricultural  interest,  it  was  for- 

fotten  that  the  tobacco  prohibition  was 
00  years  old,  and  that,  though  it  was 
allowed  to  be  grown  in  Ireland,  it  never 
had  been  cultiyated  there.     With  regard 
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to  the  malt  tax»  the  noble  Lord  himself 
had  not  advocated  its  remoyal ;  but  those 
who  really  paid  the  tax  were  the  consumers 
of  beer  and  porter;  and  if  it  were  repealed, 
other  duties  must  be  imposed  in  its  place, 
and,  as  the  agriculturists  would  have  to 
contribute  their  share  of  any  new  substitu- 
tionary tax,  they  would  not  gain  much  by 
such  an  arrangement.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  perceiye  that  the  amount  of  land 
taken  for  railways,  canals,  houses,  and 
manufactures,  must,  by  restricting  the 
amount  of  land  disposable  for  agricvdtural 
purposes,  relieve  it  of  its  burdens,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  increase  the  value  of  the 
rent.  Yet  this  was  inconsistent  with  the 
noble  Lord's  assertion  as  to  the  land  going 
out  of  cultivation.  We  saw  not  only  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  lands  of  Lincolnshire  reclaimed  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  the  enclosure 
going  on  of  the  sterile  downs  of  Dorset- 
shire, and  every  county*  was  adding  to  its 
land  by  putting  down  hedges  and  useless 
encroachments,  and  every  inch  of  the  soil 
was  made  available  to  the  plough  and  the 
spade ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  land  required  for  canals, 
railways,  and  manufactures.  Now,  one 
ihinff  he  thought  they  had  a  right  to  ask 
of  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  to  which  he 
asked  an  answer  in  courtesy*  not  for  the 
purposes  of  facilitating  debate,  and  not 
even  for  the  advantage  of  the  commercial 
classes  of  the  country,  but  he  asked  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  landowners  and  tenant- 
farmers  who  were  labouring  under  difficul- 
ties. They  ought  to  know  for  what  alter- 
native they  had  to  prepare — what  course 
the  noble  Lords  opposite,  or  their  friends 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  intended 
to  pursue  with  regard  to  this  much-vexed 
question.  In  the  other  House,  an  hon. 
uentleman,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
party  opposite,  had  postponed  till  the 
country  should  decide  it,  or  rather  post- 
poned sine  die,  the  return  to  protection, 
and  had  turned  his  attention  entirely  to 
burdens  on  land.  Others  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
return  to  protection.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley), 
of  great  ability  and  experience,  and  the 
undoubted  leader  of  the  great  protectionist 
party,  would  at  once  inform  the  House 
what  were  his  views  of  the  question, 
whether  he  thought  the  agriculturists 
ought  to  look  to  the  speedy  recurrence  to 
protection,  or  to  the  removal  of  the  local 
burdens  on  land;  and  if  the  latter  olter- 
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native  was  the  one  to  be  chosen,  he  (Earl 
Granville)  thought  it  only  fair  to  the  Houso 
and  to  the  country  that  some  explanation 
should  be  given  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  measures  which  they  wished  the 
Legislature  to  sanction. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  he  did 
not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  answering  tho 
question  which  had  been  put  to  his  noble 
Friend  as  the  leader  of  the  great  protec- 
tionist party;  but  he  would  never  shrink 
from  expressing  his  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject whenever  it  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  their  Lordships.  The  noble  Earl 
had  alluded  to  the  course  pursued  in  an- 
other place  by  an  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
must  say,  that  he  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  deserved  the 
deepest  gratitude  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  for  he  not  only  introduced  that 
debate  with  an  ability  and  eloquence  which 
he  would  venture  to  say  was  scarcely  ever 
surpassed  in  Parliament,  but  he  stated 
honestly  that  he  would  not  call  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons,  which  he  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  said  emphatically,  did 
not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
return  to  protection;  but  he  did  ask  them 
to  do  that  which  every  one  of  those  men 
whose  opinions  changed  in  1846  had  agreed 
upon — that  the  burdens  upon  land  should 
under  &ee  trade  be  got  rid  of.  That  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  fairly  and  truly,  that  the 
battle  of  protection  must  be  fought  upon 
the  hustings  of  England.  Yes,  it  was 
there  it  must  be  fought,  and  it  was  there, 
he  believed,  it  would  be  won.  But  he  did 
not  think  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Op- 
position to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
measures  which  they  thought  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Their  business 
was  not  to  project  and  contrive  for  the 
Government,  but  rather  to  object  to  what 
they  thought  wrong  in  their  plans.  But 
they  were  told  that  the  country  was  not, 
after  all,  in  so  bad  a  condition.  And  whv  ? 
Because  some  superintendent  of  police  had 
been  telling  the  noble  Earl  that  he  never 
knew  the  people  of  London  to  be  so  quiet 
and  comfortable.  The  state  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  city  was,  at  any  time,  no 
Criterion  of  the  general  state  of  the  coun- 
try; but  there  were  causes  at  this  moment 
which  rendered  it  less  so  than  ever.  The 
population  of  this  city  found  much  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  of  that  splendid 
glass  house — they  had  that  employment 
which  the  poor  agricultural  labourers  want- 
ed, and  which  the  occupiers  were  unable  to 
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give  them.  But  then  the  nohle  Earl  ex- 
ulted over  the  proeperitj  of  the  old  soldier, 
and  made  out  a  great  case  hecause  there 
were  a  few  less  pensioners  in  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital than  there  were  formerly.  He  con- 
fessed he  was  not  aware  of  how  this  matter 
stood,  or  whether  there  might  not  have 
heen  recent  regulations  which  produced 
change  ;  hut  be  it  from  what  cause  it 
might,  he  rejoiced  to  hear  that  there  had 
heen  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  old  soldier.  But  he  should  be  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  of  any  very  great 
liberality  from  the  Government  to  the  old 
soldiers :  for  when  they  gave,  after  a  tardy 
and  reluctant  consent,  medals  to  those 
brave  old  veterans  who  had  fought  and 
bled  for  their  country  in  the  glorious  bat- 
tles of  the  Peninsula,  and  who  had  en- 
dured the  heat  and  fatigue  of  a  hot  climate, 
they  made  the  poor  old  soldiers  pay,  out 
of  their  scanty  pensions,  for  the  impressions 
put  upon  these  medals--for  having  their 
names  engraved  upon  them.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  Government  might  not 
have  been  playing  some  such  tricks  on  the 
Chelsea  pensioners  now.  As  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  agriculturists — and  he  spoke 
from  personal  knowledge  —  he  declared 
he  knew  of  nothing  more  heartrending 
than  their  condition.  That  very  morning, 
a  number  of  ablebodied  agricultural  labour- 
ers, about  one  or  two  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  of  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable 
character,  had  come  to  him  and  said,  "  Will 
you  give  us  a  day's  work  ? — we  are  want- 
ing to  earn  our  livelihood — we  are  well- 
behaved,  and  peaceable,  steady,  honest 
and  industrious — ask  whom  you  will  as  to 
our  characters — the  farmers  have  dis- 
charged us  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
employ  us  now."  This  was  the  charge  he 
made  against  this  policy  which  had  brought 
about  such  results,  and  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  maintained  it.  He  did  not  wish 
to  raise  any  ill-feeling,  but  he  did  say  it 
was  a  hard  case  when  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land had  done  their  utmost  to  keep  these 
poor  men  in  their  employment;  in  his  own 
county  paying  9s.  a  week  hire,  whereas 
they  could  not  afford  at  the  price  of  com  to 
pay  more  than  78,  or  Ss, — ^when  the  landed 
proprietors  were  employing  double,  treble, 
quadruple  the  number  of  labourers  they 
had  any  need  for — and  in  fact,  making 
excuses  to  themselves  in  order  to  give  the 
poor  employment,  and  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  workhouse;  it  was  hard  that  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  should  come  down  here  and 
say  there  was   no  distress— -or  that  the 


distress  was  very  partial,  because  the 
poor  were  employed,  and  the  workhouses 
were  not  full.  The  present  state  of 
things  bore  hard  upon  the  landlord,  the 
tenant-farmer,  and  the  agricultural  labour- 
er; and  if  it  were  carried  too  far,  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  landowners 
would  consider  their  own  pecuniary  inter- 
ests alone,  and  they  would  discharge  large 
masses  of  those  men  to  whom  they  now 
gave  employment.  Their  Lordships  knew 
that  idleness  was  but  too  often  the  parent 
of  crime.  It  was  perfectly'notorious  that 
never  had  so  many  burglaries  been  com- 
mitted as  recently.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  it  was  a  feeling  too  prevalent  through- 
out the  country,  that  by  excitement  out  of 
doors  the  Government  could  be  forced  to 
do  that  justice  which  otherwise  they  would 
not  do.  At  present  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  employed  in  the  re- 
pair of  public  roads.  Many  of  them  had 
but  two  or  three  days  work  in  the  week, 
which  prevented  them  from  going  into  the 
workhouse,  but  many  also  were  altogether 
unemployed.  The  noble  Lord  had  said, 
that  the  malt  tax  did  not  bear  hard  upon 
the  farmers  because  it  was  paid  by  ihe 
consumer.  He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
wished  to  know  why  he  was  not  permitted 
to  feed  his  cattle  with  the  barley  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  spoken,  and  which  was 
not  worth  making  into  beer  or  spirits  ?  If 
they  were  to  have  free  trade,  why  should 
he  be  prevented  from  so  using  the  barley 
which  he  grew  upon  his  own  farm  ?  He 
was  aware  that  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
as  to  the  results  of  some  experiment  which 
had  been  made  in  the  feeding  of  cattle 
upon  malt  and  barley;  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  what  had  been  said  upon 
that  subject.  Experiments  had  been  made. 
A  certain  number  of  cattle  had  been  fed 
on  barley-meal  and  on  malt,  and  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  barley-meal  was  found  to  be 
more  fattening  than  malt.  But  he  placed 
no  faith  in  the  experiments  as  they  had 
been  conducted.  Even  supposing  that 
cattle  fed  on  all  barley-meal  thrived  better 
than  cattle  fed  on  all  malt,  it  did  not  follow 
that  cattle  fed  on  malt,  with  a  mixture  of 
other  food,  would  not  fatten  as  well  or 
better  than  barley-meal  fed  cattle.  Why 
not  let  the  farmer  have  the  power  of  trying 
if  such  were  not  the  case  ?  With  respect 
to  the  malt  tax,  he  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  most  unjust  tax  ever  imposed  by  this 
or  any  Parliament.  It  was  hard  on  the 
labourer,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to  brew 
his  own  beer  if  he  liked  to  do  so,  bat  was 
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driven  to  the  public-house,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  drink  the  washy  stuff  which 
brewers  chose  to  impose  on  him.  He  had 
objected,  and  would  ever  object,  to  the  tax, 
and  the  noble  Lord  now  heard  at  least  one 
decided  opponent  of  that  tax.  Then  with 
respect  to  the  tenant-farmer,  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  in  Sussex  among  the 
wealds — and  he  also  believed  in  the  wealds 
of  the  county  of  Kent — the  great  mass  of 
tenant-farmers  and  small  occupiers  were  in 
a  state  of  great  distress.  He  could  not 
understand  that  his  noble  Friend  wished 
to  see  the  small  farmer  swept  away  from 
the  land.  He  would  ask  his  noble  Friend, 
therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  small 
holders  in  the  weald  of  Sussex — whether 
one  in  a  hundred  was  able  to  pay  rent — 
and  whether  all  did  not  find  a  difficulty  to 
pay  even  the  rates  with  which  they  were 
charged.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  referred 
to  the  hop  duty.  The  hop  growers,  it 
was  true,  had  been  able  to  pay  the  duty  in 
1848  by  borrowing  from  their  landlords 
and  from  other  sources;  but  unless  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  sold  up  the  whole 
country  he  was  quite  sure  he  would  not 
be  able  to  get  that  tax  from  the  growers 
this  year.  The  fact  was,  the  British 
larmer  could  not  compete  with  the  fo- 
reigner, taxed  as  he  at  present  was.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  his  noble  Friend  to 
say  '*  Improve  your  land."  A  great  many 
iMidowners  were  laying  out  large  sums  of 
money  on  their  land.  This  was  admitted 
by  his  noble  Friend,  who  said  landlords 
were  laying  out  more  money  on  their  land 
than  would  buy  it  over  and  over  again. 
He  was  obliged  to  his  noble  Friend  for 
that  admission.  But  those  who  happened 
to  have  100,000Z.  at  hand,  and  were  will- 
ing to  lay  it  out  on  their  land,  knew  very 
well  they  should  not  get  2^  per  cent  for  their 
outlay.  His  noble  Friend  advised  land- 
lords to  persevere;  but  if  they  persevered 
he  would  tell  his  noble  Friend  what  would 
be  the  result.  They  would  not  get  their 
rent,  and  for  every  100,000Z.  laid  out  they 
would  not  get  back  50,000^,  and  this 
sacrifice  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  free  trade.  He  would  advise 
the  manufacturers  to  make  the  most  of 
their  present  position.  He  believed  before 
long  the  Manchester  gentlemen  would  find 
out  that  it  was  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  send  manufactured  goods  to  this 
country,  and  then  the  manufacturers  here 
would  not  find  their  trade  so  profitable  as 
ibej  had  done,     Tbej  were  told  if  they 
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only  waited,  they  would  be  quite  sure  to 
attain  the  same  prosperity  which  the  manu- 
facturers now  enjoyed.  He  was  told  the 
manufacturing  interest  was  very  prosperous 
at  this  moment,  but  he  did  not  believe  these 
statements  were  quite  correct.  He  doubt- 
ed, however,  that  the  agricultural  interest 
would  reach  the  asserted  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturers;  his  opinion  was,  that  in- 
stead of  getting  where  the  manufacturer 
was,  that  the  manufacturers  would  find 
themselves  shortly  where  the  agriculturists 
now  were.  He  suspected  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  retrograde  little  by  little; 
that  they  would  find  the  home  market 
diminished  in  its  resources.  The  home 
market  was  their  real  trade  —  not  the 
speculative  business  of  sending  out  of  the 
country  100,000?,  worth  of  goods  for  any- 
body to  buy.  The  home  trade  was  the 
trade  on  which  manufacturers  must  chiefly 
rely,  and  when  that  was  impaired  the 
manufacturer  must  suffer  in  proportion. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  his  noble  Friend 
stuck  to  his  opinions — that  he  would  not 
give  way  readily;  but  when  he  did  give 
way,  he  did  so  with  the  rapidity  of  a  shot 
out  of  a  musket.  He  must  say  to  his  cer- 
tain knowledge  many  who  voted  at  the 
time  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  were 
weak  enough  to  take  such  a  step  against 
their  convictions.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  free  trade  was  a  failure.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  the  pressure  on  the 
tenent-farmer  and  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  never  so  heavy  as  at  the  present  time. 
He  warned  their  Lordships,  not,  however, 
in  the  way  of  a  threat,  not  to  destroy  the 
small  tenant-farmer.  The  tenant-farmer 
of  2002.  or  3002.  a  year  may  have  capital 
enough  to  go  on  two  or  three  months 
longer;  but  the  great  body  of  farmers 
under  that  amount  of  rent-^that  large 
and  valuable  and  hardworked  body— were 
ruined  by  recent  measures.  They  must 
either  go  into  the  workhouse  with  their 
families,  or  to  the  United  States.  He 
knew  at  the  present  moment  an  honest 
tenant-farmer  who  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  times,  and  who  had  applied  for  himself 
and  his  wife  to  be  admitted  into  the  work- 
house. The  board  of  guardians,  however, 
gave  him  outdoor  relief  instead,  and  he 
believed  the  great  body  of  poor-law  guar- 
dians of  England  considered  that  the  poor- 
laws  were  passed  to  prevent  the  idle  and 
dissolute  from  preying  on  the  poor-rate, 
and  that  it  was  not  possible  they  should 
ever  see  the  workhouse  turned  into  a  place 
in  which  the  industrious  labourer  and  re- 
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spectable  tenant-farmer  were  to  get  their 
daily  bread.  They  only  anked  for  what 
they  had  a  right  to  have,  and  Government 
had  no  right  to  say  to  men  willing  and 
anxious  to  work,  "You  shall  go  into 
the  workhouse  or  starve.*'  As  long  as  he 
was  a  poor-law  guardian,  and  a  respectable 
man  applied  for  relief,  he  would  recom- 
mend he  should  have  outdoor  relief  rather 
than  he  should  be  sent  to  the  workhouse 
to  associate  with  those  who  had  been 
brought  there  by  their  own  misconduct. 

Lord  WODEHOUSB  thought  that  at 
the  present  juncture,  when  systematic  at- 
tempts were  made  to  reverse  the  commer- 
cial policy  which  the  country  had  recently 
adopted,  it  behoved  every  landowner  who 
approved  of  that  policy  not  to  shrink  from 
expressing  his  opinions.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke), 
that  if  there  was  anything  by  which  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  agriculturists 
could  be  relieved,  or  even  if  their  feelings 
could  be  soothed  without  detriment  to  the 
rest  of  the  community,  such  measures 
should  be  inmaediately  adopted.  But  if  it 
were  intended  to  hold  out  the  slightest 
hope  of  a  return  to  a  restrictive  system,  he 
would  earnestly  warn  the  agriculturists 
not  to  be  led  away  by  such  a  delusion. 
It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  and  among  what  classes  distress 
really  existed.  The  noble  Earl  who  intro- 
duced the  subject  had  referred  to  a  number 
of  letters  which  he  had  received  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire, which  no  doubt,  as  the  views 
of  individuals,  were  more  or  less  entitled 
to  attention;  but  you  could  not  from  such 
letters  deduce  a  general  conclusion  that 
agricultural  distress  prevailed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country.  He  (Lord  Wode- 
house)  had  just  the  same  right  to  state  his 
opinions  of  the  part  of  the  country  to  which 
he  belonged,  though  it  would  not  follow 
certainly  that  his  opinions,  based  on  in- 
dividual observations,  would  be  right.  In 
the  district  with  which  he  was  connected, 
Norfolk,  an  important  agricultural  county, 
he  honestly  believed — and  he  had  taken 
some  pains  to  make  accurate  inquiries  into 
the  subject — that  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  generally,  was  better 
than  it  had  been  for  some  years  past. 
They  had  now  experienced,  it  was  true,  a 
considerable  reduction  of  wages,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  large  reduction  in 
the  expense  of  articles  of  consumption; 
and  though  wages  had  been  reduced  for 
some  time  in  certain  parts  of  Norfolk  to  so 
low  as  8#.  a  week  for  an  ordinary  labonrer. 


yet  he  was  convinced,  and  had  stated  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  county  to  which  he 
referred  without  being  contradicted,  that 
the  labourers  were  at  least  as  well  off,  and 
in  cases  where  they  had  large  families,  and 
the  consumption  was  consequently  greater, 
even  better  off,  than  they  had  been  for 
some  years.  It  seemed  pretty  clear  that 
noble  Lords  opposite  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  any 
returns  which  did  not  sanction  their  par- 
ticular  views;  but  he  did  not  think  the 
country  would  disregard  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  on  the  whole  a  diminution 
of  pauperism  of  no  less  than  10  per  cent, 
and  of  the  number  of  ablebodied  paupers 
15  per  cent;  and  not  only  in  counties  of 
manufacturing  industry,  but  there  had 
been  a  considerable  diminution  also  where 
the  people  were  principally  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk the  number  of  paupers  had  diminished 
6  per  cent,  and  there  was  also  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  Suffolk  and  Essex. 
They  had  heard  of  some  riots  in  Suffolk; 
but  still  they  would  see  that  the  same 
number  of  persons  were  not  now  receiving 
relief  there  as  formerly.  No  doubt  a  con- 
clusion might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
that  riot,  but  he  would  prefer  to  draw  a 
conclusion  from  general  circumstanoei. 
They  were  told  that  the  present  efforts  of 
the  farmers  were  the  reckless  and  desperate 
attempts  of  men  endeavouring  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water;  but  he  would  ask  how 
it  could  be  accounted  for  that  men  should 
continue  to  invest  their  money  in  what  they 
knew  must  result  to  their  certain  loss,  and 
that  there  should  be  found  men  at  present 
ready  to  take  farms  for  the  first  time? 
The  truth  was,  that  at  this  moment  there 
was  a  competition  for  farms,  if  let  at  a 
reasonable  rent.  The  price  of  meat  had 
diminished,  but  that  diminution  he  believed 
to  be  caused  not  so  much  by  the  foreign 
importations,  as  by  the  increased  pro- 
duction at  home,  which  was  obviously 
affected  by  the  greatly  increased  facilities 
of  communication,  by  which  districts  for- 
merly at  a  distance  were  brought  within 
reach  of  London.  Then,  it  seemed  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  agriculturists  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  ex- 
penses of  farm  produce.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  benefit  they  derived  in  this 
way  was  equal  to  the  diminution  of  their 
profits,  but  he  did  say  that  it  was  a  con- 
siderable item  in  their  balance-sheet,  and 
gave  a  large  advantage  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    Tl:^  noble  Doke  who  last  addressed 
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them  had  denied  the  existence  of  general 
prosperity.  He  (Lord  Wodehouse)  should 
like  to  know  bj  what  possible  proofs  they 
could  show  that  it  did  exist,  if  not  by 
the  present  state  of  things  ?  They  had 
manufactures  generally  flourishing,  an  in- 
creased revenue,  a  reduction  of  pauperism, 
general  employment,  and  tranquillity.  If 
that  was  not  prosperity,  he  did  not  know 
what  prosperity  was.  He  thought  that  an 
argument  might  very  fairly  be  brought, 
even  from  the  large  importations  of  com 
and  flour,  in  proof  of  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  country,  because  that  com  and  flour 
had  been  consumed  and  had  been  paid  for 
by  the  labour  of  the  country;  and  it  was 
now  certain  that  mouths  formerly  starving 
were  at  present  enjoying  an  abundance  of 
food.  And  if  it  were  a  fact  that  the  la- 
bouring classes  were  enjoying  an  abun- 
dance of  necessaries,  woidd  it  be  politic  or 
possible  to  turn  round  on  the  population 
and  say  to  them,  "It  is  true  that  your 
condition  is  prosperous  and  comfortable, 
but  there  is  distress  and  difficulty  among 
tenant-farmers,  whose  profits  aro  curtail- 
ed, and  landlords  whose  rents  are  di- 
minished, and  in  order  to  relieve  those 
classes,  you  must  reverse  your  commercial 
policy  ?  Some  noble  Lords  might  think 
that  to  be  an  unfair  way  of  putting  the 
case ;  but  they  might  depend  upon  it, 
that,  whether  fair  or  unfair,  that  would  be 
the  way  in  which  the  labouring  classes 
would  look  at  it.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
approach  the  subject  with  a  desire  to  find 
means  of  giving  relief  to  the  agriculturists, 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  rest 
of  the  country;  but  he  could  not  perceive 
the  advantage  of  many  of  the  expedients 
which  were  proposed.  Take  the  malt  tax.  He 
certainly  had  not  expected  to  hear  that  the 
producer  of  barley  paid  the  tax  on  malt. 
They  were  told  that  there  were  certain  ad- 
vantages consequent  from  a  larger  con- 
sumption of  beer;  he  would  ask  whence 
was  that  larger  consumption  to  be  supplied? 
He  thought  from  what  he  had  heard  that 
it  would  be  from  abroad,  because  though 
barley  could  not  be  malted  which  was 
brought  from  abroad,  yet  malt  might  be 
imported,  and  the  agriculturists  might 
rely  upon  it  that  if  the  malt  tax  were  re- 
pealed, there  must  be  imposed  a  compen- 
sating tax  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
press  heavily  upon  lands.  With  respect  to 
the  poor-laws,  it  was  said  that  the  rates 
pressed  heavily  upon  land.  But  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  first  place,  that  not  one 
luUfoftbe  land  of  England,  but  only  about 
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45  per  cent,  was  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. But  without  entering  on  the  ques- 
tion how  far  it  would  be  just  to  tax  the 
fundholder,  considering  the  engagement 
that  had  been  made  that  he  should  not  be 
taxed  for  local  rates,  and  how  far  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  farmer  to  rate  stock  in 
trade,  seeing  that  there  was  also  farming 
stock  in  trade  which  would  come  within 
such  a  tax — ^he  would  simply  ask  what 
practicable  plan  would  the  agriculturists 
substitute  for  this  present  system  of  lo- 
cal taxation  ?  What  plan  had  they  of 
raising  local  rates  upon  all  the  propei*ty 
of  the  country?  The  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  had  proposed  an 
income  tax  ;  but  he  (Lord  Wodehouse) 
did  not  think  the  country  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  they  were  to  have  a 
permanent  income  tax,  especially  as  it 
was  proposed  in  addition  to  that  which  he 
regretted  to  find  they  were  to  have  for 
some  time  longer.  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  respecting  out-of-door 
relief.  In  his  (Lord  Wodehouse's)  part  of 
the  country,  it  was  not  usual  to  give  out- 
of-door  relief  to  ablebodied  paupers,  and 
for  an  excellent  reason,  because  such  re- 
lief was  forbidden  by  law.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  an  alteration  in  the 
law  of  settlement  would  be  among  the  first 
of  the  measures  calculated  to  give  relief  to 
the  agriculturists;  and  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  that  subject.  The  present  law 
was  oppressive  to  the  labourer  by  prevent- 
ing him  from  carrying  his  labour  to  the 
best  market,  and  injurious  to  the  farmer, 
by  causing,  as  it  were»  a  congestion  of 
labourers  in  one  place,  coincidently  with  a 
deficiency  of  them  in  others;  but,  apart 
from  these  measures,  he  did  not  despair 
of  the  British  agriculturist.  Had  they  not 
seen  other  classes  of  the  community  strug- 
gling against,  and  ultimately  surmounting, 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  them  ? 
Was  not  Mr.  Huskisson  reviled  for  having 
ruined  the  silk  trade  ?  And  was  the  silk 
trade  ruined  ?  He  was  told  that  even  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton  thought  they  had 
need  of  the  protection  of  restrictive  laws  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  foreigners; 
and  were  they  now  to  be  told  that  in  a 
country,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  flourish- 
ing country,  where  all  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances of  industry  were  the  cheapest  and 
the  best,  where  we  had  the  best  market  for 
our  produce  at  our  very  doors — were  they 
to  be  told  that  in  a  country  like  this,  the 
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British  agriculturist  could  not  compete 
with  the  foreigner  except  by  the  aid  of 
means  which  amounted  to  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  to  sustain  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  classes  of  the  community? 
The  present  was  not  the  only  occasion  on 
which  the  agricultural  interest  had  suffer- 
ed depression.  He  would  ask  noble 
Lords  opposite  did  the  restrictive  laws  to 
which  they  were  anxious  to  return,  pro- 
duce the  effect  which  they  professed  ?  Was 
there  no  distress  in  1822,  or  in  1835?  No 
Committees  to  inquire  into  its  causes  ?  No 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  remunerating 
price  ?  He  did  not  belieye  that  this  coun- 
try would  return  to  restrictiye  laws.  The 
present  prosperity  he  believed  to  be  un- 
doubted, and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  ascribing  that  pros- 
perity to  the  change  of  our  commercial 
policy,  would  never  sanction  a  return  to 
a  restrictive  system  which  it  had  deliber- 
ately condemned  and  abandoned. 

The  Earl  of  STRADBROKB  said,  it 
was  rather  singular  that  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  should  be  so  anxious  to  show  that 
agricultural  distress  did  not  prevail  through- 
out the  country,  when  Her  Majesty,  in 
Her  Speech  from  the  Throne,  had  admitted 
its  existence.  He  well  knew  that  the  dis- 
tress reported  to  exist  in  his  neighbourhood 
was  not  exaggerated.  He  knew  that  the 
landlord,  the  tenant-farmer,  and  the  la- 
bourer, were  all  sustaining  great  difficul- 
ties. The  riot  in  the  Barham  union  work- 
house, which  the  soldiers,  a  body  of  police, 
and  thirty-six  special  constables,  had  been 
employed  to  suppress,  was  occasioned  by  the 
inability  of  the  farmers  to  maintain  them 
any  longer.  The  gaol  of  Ipswich  (that 
part  of  the  country  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted) never  was  so  full  as  at  the 
present  moment.  The  number  of  prisoners 
in  that  gaol  on  the  17th  February,  1846, 
was  90,  on  17th  February,  1850,  the  num- 
ber was  139,  and  on  the  17th  February 
this  year,  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
gaol  was  180.  The  number  of  persons  in 
the  Beccles  house  of  correction  was,  in 
1846,  22,  and  in  1851,  41,  nearly  double. 
Outrages  had  also  greatly  increased.  He 
never  recollected  a  period  when  there  had 
been  so  many  as  during  the  last  few 
months.  One  person  had  been  barbarously 
shot  on  the  public  road,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, while  bands  of  armed  persons 
went  about  at  night,  having  their  faces 
disguised,  and  committing  depredations. 
The  poor  were  driven  to  these  illegal  prac- 
tices because  they  could  not  get  employ- 
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ment,  and  did  not  like  to  enter  the  union 
houses.  The  fall  in  prices,  owing  to  fo- 
reign competition  and  the  great  burdens 
on  land,  prevented  the  farmers  from  ex* 
pending  capital  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  the  consequence  was,  that 
numbers  of  persons  of  excellent  character 
were  unable  to  procure  employment.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  diffi^" 
culty  of  lettmg  farms ;  and  he  knew  him- 
self that  it  was  impossible  to  let  them 
except  at  a  loss.  The  land  had  now  to 
pay  0,000,000^.  a  year  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  upwards  of 
5,000,000^.  towards  the  poor-rates;  and  it 
was  impossible  that,  with  such  heavy  bur- 
dens, they  could  enter  into  successfm  com- 
petition with  the  untaxed  foreigner.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  labouring  classes 
were  now  enjoying  a  great  degree  of  per- 
sonal comfort.  It  might  be  so — but  it 
had  always  been  his  opinion  that  the 
poverty  of  the  country  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  property  of 
the  country;  but  he  did  not  think  it  just 
to  throw  the  chief  burden  on  a  particular 
class.  They  had  no  right  to  continue 
class  taxation  when  they  had  done  away 
with  class  protection,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  Government,  with  the  view  of  doinff 
justice  to  the  agricultural  classes,  woula 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  distributing 
the  taxation  of  the  country  in  an  equitable 
manner  over  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA  would 
remind  noble  Lords  who  advocated  free 
trade,  of  the  calculation  made  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  that  the  price  would  be  about  54«., 
whereas  the  average  price  of  late  had  very 
little  exceeded  37s,  If,  then,  5is,  were 
assumed  to  be  the  price  which  would 
enable  the  landed  interest  to  bear  the  ex- 
clusive burdens  to  which  it  were  subject, 
it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  at  37s,  the 
whole  rental  must  be  at  this  moment  gone. 
It  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  every  man 
who  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  that  the 
money  expended  on  land  could  not  at 
present  prices  of  agriculture  produce  one 
farthing  of  profit.  He  had  seen  with  deep 
regret,  that  in  the  last  two  years  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  country 
had  been  going  rapidly  backward,  and 
he  had  seen  in  many  parts  of  England 
what  he  would  venture  to  say  none  of  their 
Lordships  had  witnessed  for  many  years, 
namely,  farmers  mowing  their  weeds,  in- 
stead of  hoeing  and  pulling  them.  The  mode 
of  cultivation  had  been  such,  that,  notwith* 
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standing  the  goodness  of  the  season,  be  was 
convinced  that  the  soil  of  England  would 
not  produce  so  much  hj  a  million  or  two  of 
quarters  as  it  would  have  done  under  a  better 
system.  He  also  observed  less  improvement 
going  on  in  the  way  of  drunage,  than  for 
many  years  past.  Tor  the  last  fifty-six 
years  never  had  he  known  so  many  able- 
bodied  labouring  men  out  of  employment 
as  at  present ;  neither  had  there  ever 
been  such  an  excess  of  crime.  Sheep- 
stealing  and  burglaries  prevailed  to  a  most 
fearful  extent.  There  was  no  truth  in  the 
statement  thi^  agricultural  distress  was 
confined  to  &Ye  or  six  counties ;  it  ex- 
tended over  every  county  in  England,  and, 
in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  rents 
for  the  last  three  years  have  been  paid  out 
of  capital,  for  the  produce  of  the  land  has 
not  covered  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
poor-rates,  county  rates,  tithes,  &c. ;  and, 
if  their  Lordships  should  persevere  in  ibis 
system,  depend  on  it  they  would  bring  the 
agricultural  interests,  one  and  all,  into 
that  state  of  discontent  that  he  defied  the 
strongest  Government  not  to  tremble  for 
the  result ;  for  when  men  were  unjustly 
used,  like  the  great  body  of  agriculturists, 
ihey  would  not  sit  down  and  see  themselves 
destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  a 
dass  who  had  never  treated  those  con- 
nected with  them  with  half  the  kindness 
shown  in  like  cases  by  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land.  He  sincerely  hoped  and 
trusted  that  some  measure  would  be  intro- 
duced on  the  subject,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  high  roisds — 
those  three  national  burdens — were  un- 
justly and  unfairly  thrown  on  the  land, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  equally  supported 
by  every  other  interest  in  the  country.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  way  this 
was  to  be  effected;  but  the  Government 
and  the  advocates  of  free  trade  in  corn  and 
in  all  other  agricultural  productions  had 
brought  the  landed  tenant  into  the  present 
state  of  great  difficulty  and  distress,  and 
could  not  in  justice  leave  those  burdens  on 
their  shoulders  which  could  only  have  been 
justified  by  the  continuance  of  protection 
which  had  been  extended  to  it,  and  under 
the  faith  of  which,  capital  to  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  had  been  expended  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  country. 

The  Ea&l  of  MALMESBURY  said,  he 

would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to 

whom  the  oredit  might  be  due  with  respect 

io  jMPopbe^j,  for  it  signified  very  little  on 
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this  question  what  the  prophecies  had  been. 
The  first  question  now  was,  whether  the 
agricultural  interest  was  in   a  dangerous 
and  suffering  state  ?     And  the  next  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  neglect  that  great  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, which  they  themselves  now  confessed 
to  be  in  a  distressed  state,  and  to  refuse  to 
administer  that  relief  which  they  alone,  as 
a  Government,  could  administer.  But  since 
the  first  day  of  the  Session,  when  Her 
gracious  Majesty  had  stated,  and  when  the 
Government  had  admitted,  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest  was  in  a  dangerous  and 
suffering  state,  the  Government  had  not  in 
that  House  made  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  subject,  or  held  out  any  prospect  of 
relief.     But  in  the  other  House  certain 
events    had    taken   place,  to  which,  he 
believed,  he  had  a  right  to  allude,  for  they 
were  pregnant  with  interest  on  this  ques- 
tion.    A  great  division  had  lately  taken 
place  in  that  House,   after  a  debate  in 
which  much  ability  was  shown  on  both 
sides;  and  it  was  a  prevalent  opinion  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  extra  assistance 
which  they  succeeded  in  obtaining,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  been 
left  in  a  minority.     In  speaking  of  extra- 
neous assistance  he  alluded  to  a  person  of 
eminent  talent  in  this  country,  one  who 
had   been   a   responsible  adviser  of  the 
Grovm,  but  who,  for  the  last  four  years, 
had  been  hovering  on  the  fianks  of  the  two 
opposing  armies.     The  other  night  when 
the  Government  had  gone  through  one 
whole   evening's  debate,    and   every  one 
thought  the  issue  doubtful,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  came  rush- 
ing to  the  rescue — a  man  eminent  for  his 
talents,  and  whose   assistance   had   been 
before  desired  by  the  Government — he  at 
last  came  to  their  assistance,  and  made  a 
speech  full  of  ability,  but  which  showed 
that  he,  as  they  must  have  foreseen,  did 
not  quite  agree  in  the  broad  statement 
made  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.   The 
greater  part  of  his  speech,  he  believed,  was 
to  the  purport  that  in  his  opinion  agricul- 
tural distress,  if  it  really  did  exist,  was  of 
a  very  doubtful  nature.     He  stated  that, 
as  far  his  own  county  was  concerned,  he 
stood  there  at  that  moment  without  an  acre 
of  land  unlet  which  he  wished  to  let,  and 
that  he  had  not  an  arrear  of  3002.  due. 
That    was   certainly    a   description    of  a 
modem   Arcadia.      It   was  nothing  less; 
but  whether  that  state  of  things — those 
really  exceptional  advantages — visited  Cum- 
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berland  in  conaequence  of  some  extraordi- 
nary property  belonging  to  the  landlords^ 
or  some  peculiar  yirtue  inherent  in  the 
soil,  or  whether  it  arose  from  some  parti- 
cular industry  amongst  the  tenantry  and 
labourers,  he  could  not  say;  nor  was  any 
mention  made  of  the  cause  by  the  eminent 
person  to  whom  he  alluded.  He  did  not 
tell  his  audience  to  what  amount  and  for 
how  long  he  had  been  laying  out  money 
on  his  estate.  He  had  heard,  indeed,  a 
rumour  that  there  was  no  landlord  who 
had  so  improved  his  estate,  who  had  laid 
out  80  much  money  on  it,  or  who  ought  to 
have  had  under  the  former  law  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  improving  leases  so 
much  reward  as  that  eminent  person :  that 
he  had  left  out  of  the  question  altogether. 
Another  thing  he  observed  with  respect  to 
Cumberland.  When  he  looked  over  the 
averages  of  com  for  the  different  counties 
in  England,  he  found  that  no  county  stood 
so  high  for  its  average  in  wheat.  It  stood 
last  week  at  41s,  Qd.  The  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
county  to  which  his  noble  Friend  who 
opend  this  debate  belonged,  was  no  less 
than  5s, — the  price  there  being  no  more 
than  36s,  9d.  Therefore  when  that  emi- 
nent person  wished  them  to  believe  that 
the  whole  country  was  thrivmg,  because 
his  own  peculiar  estate  was  in  these  ex- 
traordinary flourishing  circumstances,  he 
might  just  as  well  have  quoted  the  highest 
and  lowest  prices  of  wheat  throughout  the 
oountry  instead  of  speaking  of  the  highest 
only.  The  question  was  not  what  was  the 
state  of  this  or  that  man's  property.  The 
question  was,  what  was  the  state  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland? 
When  agricultural  questions  were  dis- 
cussed, some  great  man,  he  regretted  to 
say,  was  always  quoted  as  an  argument. 
He  denied  the  fairness  of  such  arguments; 
but  he  had  heard  it  said  in  another  place 
that  there  were  estates  belonging  to  two 
of  the  greatest  proprietors  and  men  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  country,  in  which 
lower  rents  had  been  taken  than  had  been 
heretofore  received.  He  had  looked  into 
the  circumstances  of  those  estates,  and 
found  that  on  one  of  them  the  farms  had 
never  been  relet  or  the  rents  changed  for 
75  years,  and  on  the  other  for  90  years;  a 
vast  quantity  of  capital  had  been  laid  out 
in  improvements.  This,  at  all  events,  was 
a  contradiction  of  the  assertion  which  was 
sometimes  made,  that  the  land  wi^s  in  the 
hands  of  a  grasping  aristocracy.  It  came 
out  every  day,  in  point  of  fa^t*  tba^  iho 


land  of  Great  Britain  was  let  at  far  lower 
rents  by  the  aristocracy  than  by  others; 
and  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so, 
because  they  could  afford  it;  but  it  was 
not  so  with  small  estates,  which  the  pro- 
prietors were  obliged  to  let  at  rack  rents 
at  the  full  value,  and  it  was  this  class  of 
men  who  were  now  suffering  the  most,  and 
it  was  that  class  for  which  he  felt  the 
greatest  sympathy.  When  the  eminent 
person  to  whom  he  had  alluded  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Government,  they  must  have 
felt  great  gratitude,  undoubtedly;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Grey)  as  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, must,  on  reading  that  speech,  have 
wished  that  his  own  estates  had  been  on 
the  banks  of  the  Esk,  instead  of  being  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  In  Northumberland 
the  farmers  might  be  said  to  rent  estates 
rather  than  farms.  When  he  lived  in  that 
county,  he  knew  instances  in  which  they 
used  to  let  for  as  much  as  3,0002.  a  year. 
And  what  was  the  account  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  this  county,  the  garden,  as  it 
was  called,  of  England  ?  The  farm  to  which 
he  was  about  to  allude  was  the  property  of 
one  whom,  if  he  mentioned  his  name,  their 
Lordships  would  at  once  recognise  as  a 
man  whose  intelligence  was  equal  to  any 
position,  public  or  private.  The  farm  in 
question,  before  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  was  let  at  a  rent  of  2,2002.  per  an- 
num. It  was  subsequently  given  up.  In 
1849  the  proprietor  of  that  farm,  having 
taken  it  on  his  own  hands,  spent  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  upon  it,  refused  a 
fixed  rent  of  1,7002.,  and  being  a  man 
of  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  of  great  in- 
dustry, he  was  not  to  be  alarmed.  He 
thought  the  property  worth  more,  and 
would  not  take  it ;  but  time  went  on,  and 
prices  did  not  rise,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
fell ;  and  he  had  been  informed  that  this 
proprietor,  in  1850,  after  the  outlay  of  per- 
haps half  or  a  whole  year's  rental,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  let  his  farm  for 
1,7002.,  a  part  of  that  rent  being  variable, 
according  to  the  price  of  com.  When 
such  thmgs  had  happened  in  a  county 
where  agriculture  was  understood,  and 
where  the  landlords  were  among  the  best 
men  in  the  coxmtry,  it  was  absurd  to  argue 
that  because  in  a  county  like  Cumberland 
one  or  two  particular  estates  had  not  fallen 
in  value,  in  great  arable  counties  like 
Northumberland  the  distress  was  not  im- 
mense. If  their  Lordships  would  bear 
with  him  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would  read 
a  letter  from  ope  whom  thi^  iv<ib\%  IL^tI  ^^ 
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posite  would  admit,  if  he  were  to  mention 
his  name,  to  stand  as  high  as  any  man, 
hoth  for  his  private  character  and  his  know- 
ledge in  farming  estates.  He  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"  For  a  farm  which  was  let  at  600/.  a  year,  I 
have  only  succeeded  in  x>btaining  4502. — a  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent.  This  is  a  clay  £irm.  For 
another,  which  was  let  of  late  years  at  7002.  a 
year,  I  am  only  ofifered  5302.,  although  there  is  on 
the  farm  a  large  proportion  of  old  grass,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  has  been  expended  in  draining  and 
liming.  From  agents  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
county,  I  hear  the  reduction  is  about  20  per  cent. 
The  reductions  in  this  neighbourhood  seem,  oddly 
enough,  to  have  fallen  on  the  free-traders  more 
h?avily  than  on  the  advocates  of  protection.  On 
about  30  &rms  I  have  to  let — on  only  two,  with 
the  exception  of  the  above  two— has  the  abate- 
ment been  so  much  as  15  per  cent.  On  none  of 
the  others  has  it  exceeded  10  per  cent ;  but  nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  greatly  improved  daring  the 
last  leases.  If,  however,  we  have  no  alteration, 
the  giving  up  of  fiirms  will  continue,  and  it  will 
be  only  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  the  outlay  of 
much  capital,  that  land  will  maintain  anything 
like  its  position.  It  has  been  said  that  there  had 
been  41  £:irms  in  one  week  advertised  in  our 
county  paper — the  Courant;  but  this  is  no  ap- 
proximation to  the  whole  number  advertised  in 
that  paper.  This  week  I  observe  a  number  for 
the  first  time  inserted,  though  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced." 

That  was  quite  enough  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  statements  made  in  another  place 
that  distress  was  not  preyalent.  It  was 
the  fashion  for  landlords  to  speak  of  their 
own  experience ;  and  he  could  state  that 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  most  farms  had 
fallen  something  like  20  per  cent  in  value 
since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The 
opponents  of  that  repeal  had  prophesied 
that  this  would  happen;  but  it  was  no 
dream  of  nervous  or  hypochondriacal  men, 
and  was  now  realised  in  the  eyes  of  their 
.  Lordships,  as  he  apprehended  it  must  be 
in  the  eyes  of  the  noble  Earl.  The  next 
point  was,  what  was  to  be  done?  It 
might  be  the  interest  and  it  might  be  the 
wish  of  the  Opposition  to  tell  the  Govern- 
ment  what  to  do,  but  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  see  that  something  was 
done  when  they  had  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  distress.  As  the  Administration 
responsible  to  the  Sovereign,  and  equally 
responsible  to  the  people,  the  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  do  something. 
Had  they  done  anything?  The  party 
with  whom  he  acted  were  silent  on 
the  first  night,  in  the  expectation  that 
something  would  be  done  after  the  decla- 
ration in  the  Queen's  Speech,  not  to  re- 
store protection,  but  to  withdraw  the  bur- 
Jens  from  agriculture.     He  did  not  ?ri&h 

^ne  £arl  of  Malmeshury 


to  indulge  in  any  rash  words,  but  he  must 
regard  the  statements  and  promises  made 
in  another  place  last  night  as  an  insult  to 
the  agriculturists.  In  the  whole  of  that 
statement  there  was  not  one  single  remis- 
sion worth  asking  for.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  joke  if  he  spoke  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  seeds,  or  the  alteration 
with  respect  to  lunatic  asylums.  Why 
should  real  property  be  taxed  for  the 
maintenance  of  lunatic  asylums?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  half  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
^and  so  he  estimated  that  half  the  benefit 
would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  agri- 
culturists ;  but  it  could  only  be  a  quar- 
ter, because  half  was  paid  by  them.  These 
were  the  only  reliefs,  or  attempts  at 
relief,  and  there  was  nothing  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  took  away 
all  hope  of  relief  to  agriculture.  The 
charge  for  the  poor  was  completely  put  out 
of  the  question  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  amount  contributed  to 
the  poor-rates  by  the  agriculturists,  espe- 
cially under  the  present  system  of  parochial 
assessment,  was,  in  effect,  another  income 
tax.  The  Government,  indeed,  seemed  to 
admit  it ;  for  last  year  they  most  gene- 
rously granted  a  Committee  to  investigate 
the  parochial  system,  as  though  they  were 
holding  out  a  prospect  of  redress,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
should  be  carried  out;  but  nothing  resulted 
from  the  inquiry,  and  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice of  the  burdens  which  fell  exclusively 
on  the  agriculturists  was  the  only  form 
of  injustice  which  was  allowed  to  remain 
untouched;  and  what  was  most  to  be  de- 
plored was,  that  the  Government  did  not 
hold  out  the  least  hope  that  relief  would 
be  afibrded,  nor  did  they  seem  to  enter- 
tain any  intention  of  doing  justice  to  a 
class  whose  claims  upon  their  consider- 
ation were  certainly  not  inferior  to  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  community. 
The  advocates  of  free  trade  had  made 
exulting  allusions,  on  many  occasions,  to 
the  fact,  that  there  had  been  of  late  years 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  poor*s- 
rate.  But  their  deductions  from  this  fact 
were  erroneous  and  deceptive.  From  what 
period  was  the  increase  or  decrease  to  be 
calculated  ?  Surely  not  from  the  excep- 
tional year  1847,  when,  from  the  concur- 
rence of  various  disastrous  causes,  the 
poor's-rate  rose  to  six  millions  and  a 
half!  Such  an  eyent  was  one  of  unna- 
tural occurrence.  They  all  knew  perfectly 
.well  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  as 
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large  a  sum  of  monej  would  be  required 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  at  a  period 
when  com  was  sold  for  40«.  a  quarter,  as 
was  necessary  for  the  same  purpose,  when 
the  average  price  of  com  was  705.  Be- 
fore they  attempted  to  claim  for  free  trade 
the  credit  of  causing  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  the  poor's-rates,  they  were 
bound  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
poor's-rates  during  the  last  years  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  They  should  take  a  wider 
range  for  their  calculation.  Let  them  go 
back  thirteen  years,  say  to  1837.  In  that 
year,  under  a  high  state  of  protection,  after 
the  price  in  the  preceding  year  (1836)  of 
39<.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  the  poor-rates 
amounted  to  4,000,0007;  in  1840,  after 
the  price  of  69s,  per  quarter  in  the  pre- 
ceding vear,  they  were  only  4,500,000^ ; 
in  184o,  the  last  year  of  protection,  they 
were  4,900,0002.;  and  in  the  year  1849, 
under  free  trade,  with  wheat  at  505.  they 
rose  to  5,800,0002. ;  and  in  1850,  they 
had  fallen  to  5,400,0002.,  or  a  million  and 
a  half  more  than  in  1837,  when  protection 
existed.  How  could  they  account  for  that 
difference?  Let  them,  then,  not  claim 
any  credit  for  free  trade  in  lowering  the 
rates.  Then  with  respect  to  the  decrease 
in  the  niunber  of  paupers  relieved.  Up 
to  January,  1851,  they  had  a  decrease  of 
68,579  from  the  preceding  January  (1850)« 
But  still  they  were  not  within  34,000  of 
the  reduced  numbers  which  the  year  1846 
— the  last  year  of  protection — showed  in 
that  respect.  That  year  (1846)  beat 
every  one  of  their  free-trade  years— even 
the  very  best  of  them;  and  even  one  of 
ihe  years  of  the  highest  prices  under  pro- 
tection presented  the  startling  but  gra- 
tifying result  of  the  poor-rates  being 
1,300,0002.  less  than  they  were  in  a  year 
of  free  trade,  namely — 

1840,  poor-rates    £4,500,000 

1849,  poor-rates    5,800,000 

Difference  £1,300,000 

With  respect  to  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers,  it  was  said  that  they  had  not 
fallen;  and  in  another  place  a  high  autho- 
rity had  said  that  that  was  especially  the 
case  in  the  north.  If  that  were  so,  and 
were  to  continue  so,  what  would  happen  ? 
The  great  argument  in  favour  of  free 
trade  was,  that  by  cheapening  produce  it 
would  enable  the  whole  body  politic  to  go 
on  more  smoothly.  But  if  the  labourer 
was  to  receive  the  same  wages  under  re- 
duced prices  as  formerly,  how  was  the 
farmer  to  pay  them?     The  whole  loss  of 


33   per  cent  in  the  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  was  to   be 
home  in  some  quarter  or  other.     Was  it 
only  to  fall  on  the  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
He  feared  it  must  be  plainly  said  that  the 
only  interest  which  their  present  legisla- 
tion encouraged  was  that  of  the  foreign 
agriculturist.     In  the  year  1849,  France 
imported  into  this  country  740,000  qrs. 
of  com,  and  in  1850  that  importation  rose 
to  1,100,000  qrs.,  which  was  worth  nearly 
2,000,0002.  sterlmg.    Let  them  just  think 
of    such  an   enormous    sum    transported 
across  the  Channel  into  the  northern  de- 
partments  of   France,   to    be    circulated 
there  amongst  its  chief  provincial  towns, 
to   promote  the   interests  of  agriculture. 
Only   let  them   conceive    a    similar  sum 
coming  over  from  France  into  our  southern 
agricultural  counties — into  Sussex,  Devon, 
or  Hampshire;  and  did  they  think  their 
agriculturists    would    have    complaints  ? 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  discontent 
prevailed   amongst    the    agriculturists   of 
France.     Why,  so  it  might,  for  very  pos- 
sibly they  had  wrongs  and  grievances  of 
their  own,  which  we  were  not  very  com- 
petent to  judge  of;   but  it  was  at  all 
events  certain  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
rearing  a  crop  of  com,  which  was  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  their  own 
country,  but  which  also  admitted  of  enor- 
mous exportation  to  this.     He  felt  that  he 
owed  an  apology  to  their  Lordships,  for 
trespassing  at  such  length  on  their  atten- 
tion.    He  would  not  prolong  that  trespass; 
but  in  conclusion,  would  intreat  of  noble 
Lords   who  were  distinguished  for  their 
advocacy  of  free  trade,  not  to  ignore  the 
signs  of  the  times,  nor  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  what  was  going  on  around  them.     It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Whig  poli- 
ticians had  at  all  times  been  freetraders. 
So  far  was  that  from  being  the  case,  that, 
on  many  memorable  occasions,  they  had 
signalised  themselves  by  their  advocacy  of 
protection;  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  their  body  had  not  hesitated 
once  to  declare  that  "free  trade  in  com 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  madness."    At 
one  time  they  advocated  principles  similar 
to  those  for  which  the  protectionist  party 
were  now  contendmg.     They  proposed  a 
fixed  duty  of  5$.  and  85.,  and  tne  only 
difference    between   them    and    his  own 
friends  was  on  matters  of  detail — on  the 
amount  of  the  duty.     They  would  have 
pursued  a  course  at  once  honourable  to 
themselves,    and    advantageous    to    their 
country,  if  at  that  precise  political  |unc- 
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ture  which  eveDtuated  in  their  own  promo- 
tion to  power,  thej  had  refused  to  ac- 
quiesce in  free  trade,  but  had  stedfastlj 
recommended  the  imposition  of  that  par- 
ticular description  of  duty  which  in  bygone 
years  they  had  uniformly  advocated.  Had 
they  said  that  they  would  not  enter  upon 
the  path  of  free  trade — that  they  would 
recommend  the  policy  which  they  had 
always  recommended  —  if  they  had  not 
been    in   such    a  hurry  to  obtain    that 

Sossession  of  power  at  which  they  would 
aye  been  perfectly  certain  to  hare  soon 
arrived — if  they  had  resisted,  and  made 
the  Legislature  impose  the  duties  they 
formerly  proposed,  they  would  have  ac- 
ceded to  office  with  greater  dignity  to 
themselves,  and  would  have  attached  to 
their  party  an  important  and  influential 
body  of  persons  whom  they  had  by  the 
opposite  course  of  conduct  irretrievably 
separated  from  themselves.  But,  like 
others,  they  abandoned  the  great  principle 
of  an  import  duty,  and  in  that  declaration 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  in  which 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest  of 
this  country  was  admitted,  they  pronounced 
their  own  condemnation. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  some  pro- 
positions had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  sat  down  in  which  he  en- 
tirely concurred.  He  entirely  concurred 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  occu- 
pied the  seats  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  propose  remedies  for  evils  which 
might  be  found  to  exist.  The  noble  Lord 
had  observed  on  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  which  acknowledged,  as  he  said, 
for  the  first  time,  the  existence  of  agri- 
cultural distress.  He  (Earl  Fitzwilliam) 
did  not  intend  entirely  to  dispute  the  state- 
ment in  II er  Majesty's  Speech;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  distress  was  partial,  that 
that  distress  might  be  accounted  for  by 
particular  circumstances;  and  that  if  they 
were  to  attempt  to  remedy  partial  dis- 
tress or  partial  inconvenience  by  any 
change  of  law,  they  would  be  commit- 
ting themselves  to  a  policy  which  would 
be  utterly  incapable  of  meeting  the  case 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  His  noble 
Friend  who  opened  this  debate  referred 
much  to  the  condition  of  that  county  over 
which  he  so  usefully  presided.  He  did  not 
intend  to  dispute  the  facts  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  stated;  but  he  intended  to  give 
some  reason  why  that  state  of  things  ex- 
isted in  that  county.  The  noble  Earl  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  stated,  among  some 
propoBitioDs  with  which  he  did  agree>  aa- 
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other  in  which  he  did  not  Itgree,  without 
some  reservation.     He  (the  noble  Earl) 
had  stated  that  they  must  not  look  to  par- 
ticular prices^  but  to  the  average  price  of 
the  whole  country.     But  they  knew  that 
the  average  price  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  character  of  the  particular  class  of  com 
sold  in  any  particular  district.     At  the 
present  moment,   even  in  the  coimty   of 
Cambridge,  he  could    assure    his    noble 
Friend  that  good  wheat  fetched  a  price  of 
not  less  than  42«.  a  quarter.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  was  a  high  price — indeed 
he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  wish  to  see  a  high  price  in  eom. 
The  great  blessing  of  the  present  time  was, 
that  we  had  not  high  prices  of  com.     But 
the  average  price  in  that  county,  and  in 
another  county  alluded  to  by   his  noble 
kinsman,  was  much  lower.     It  was  per* 
fectly  well  known,   and  he  was  sure  his 
noble  Friend  knew  it  as  well  as  any  one, 
that  the  last  harvest  was  the  most  disas- 
trous that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  fens, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  low  quality 
com,  which  was  now  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  fetched 
a  price  not  exceeding  22s,  per  quarter. 
That,  he  conceived,  was  the  explanation  of 
the  distress  in  Cambridgeshire   and  Lin- 
colnshire.     He  did    not  wish  that  they 
should  take  this  upon  his  statement.     As 
the  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  letters,  he 
might  be  allowed  also  to  refer  to  a  letter 
on  this  subject,   being    an  advice  of  the 
state  of  the  market  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge,  from   which   he   understood   that 
last   Saturday,   being   market  day,    good 
wheat  was  selling  at  42;.  per  quarter.     In 
St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  highest 
price  of  wheat  was  38s.  per  quarter,  and 
the  price  of  the  inferior  as  low  as  22;.     In 
Wisbeach,  the  highest  price  was  36*.,  and 
the  lowest  24^.  per  quarter.     At  Boston, 
Spalding,  and  Peterborough,   the  higher 
prices  were   39;.,   425.,  and  41 «.  respec- 
tively, and  the  lower  24*.,  25s. ^  and  24s. 
per  quarter.     This  great  variation  had  the 
effect  of  depressing  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  the  counties  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  Lincolnshire;   and  that  he  considered 
was  an  exceptional  state  of  things.     But 
what,  he  would  ask,  did  the  noble  Lords 
intend  to  do  ?     The  noble  Earl  who  had 
justsatdown  had  said — and  he  (Earl  Fitz- 
william) agreed  with  him  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent— that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Government,  in  cases  where  an  evil  was 
acknowledged,  to  make  a  proposition  for 
.thQ  relief  of  the  distress.    But,  he  must 
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be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  was  no  less  the 
duty  of  noble  Lords  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Houses  of  Parh'ament»  when  thej 
brought  forward  any  discussion  on  subjects 
of  this  description,  to  give  an  inkling  of  the 
sort  of  measures  which  they  hoped  to  see 
introduced.  The  noble  Earl  who  spoke 
last  had  nerer  quite  mentioned  that  he 
proposed  to  go  back  to  restriction;  but  he 
told  them  that  the  country  would  be  glad 
to  do  so.  He  trusted  he  was  yery  much 
mistaken,  because  he  was  quite  sure  any 
attempt  to  go  back  to  protection  made  by 
the  GroTemment  now,  or  made  by  those 
who  would  succeed  the  present  Gorem- 
ment,  would  be  a  position  from  which  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  retreat.  If  his  noble 
Friend  who  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the 
malt  tax  could  detach  his  noble  Friends 
from  the  theory  of  protection,  he  would 
command  his  (Earl  Fit z William's)  support; 
if  they  would  endeavour  only  to  impress  on 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  application 
of  those  facts  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  they  would,  no  doubt,  obtain  his 
support;  because  he  did  consider,  and  he 
had  always  considered,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  injurious  taxes  to  which  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  exposed.  With  respect 
to  one  proposition  of  the  Government,  he 
did  not  at  all  Bgree  that  it  was  desirable  to 
place  the  reliefand  maintenance  of  lunatics 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  believed 
that  in  all  those  cases  of  expense  the  duties 
of  supervision  were  much  better  perform- 
ed locally  than  they  could  be  by  general 
administration.  And  here  he  could  not 
help  referring  to  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last,  and  which 
seemed  also  to  pervade  the  mind  of  his  noble 
kinsman — he  meant  the  idea  of  throwing 
the  relief  of  the  poor  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  He  would  warn  them  against  any 
attempt  of  the  kind.  Depend  upon  it,  it 
would  lead  to  a  more  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  than  in  their  Lordships' 
imagination  it  was  possible  to  conceive; 
those  who  were,  like  himself,  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor-law  were  aware 
how  much  less  care  was  bestowed  on  what 
were  called  **  establishment  cases"  than 
on  those  belonging  to  particular  parishes; 
and,  therefore,  let  them  think  what  would 
be  the  case  if,  instead  of  the  general  cases 
falling  on  the  union  at  large,  they  fell  on 
the  nation.  He  could  hardly  conceive  a 
case  in  which  there  would  be  a  more  lavish 
expenditure  of  public  money.  With  respect 
to  the  difficulties  which  now  existed,  and 
to  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  al- 


luded in  the  Queen's  Speech,  he  (Earl 
Fitzwilliam)  would  say  that  the  main  ques- 
tion was  between  landlord  and  tenant.  In 
some  instances  it  miffht  be  difficult  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  he  could 
conceive  the  possibility  that  cases  might 
arise  in  which  the  distress  of  the  tenant 
could  not  be  met  by  fairness  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  ques- 
tion of  rent.  All  this  question  of  the  com 
law — all  this  question  of  protection — were 
questions  of  rent.  It  was  impossible  to 
regulate  prices  so  as  to  ^x  rents.  Under 
the  first  corn  law  they  were  led  to  expeet 
82s,  per  quarter;  under  another,  63«. ;  un- 
der another,  568. ;  tmder  another,  63$,  or 
54$, ;  and  under  the  operation  of  all  these 
laws  agricultural  distress  existed,  as  if  to 
prove  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  regulate  the  scale  and  to  regulate  prioM 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  different  classes  of  the  community  af- 
fected by  them.  But  they  were  told  that 
the  farmer  was  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
local  taxation.  Now,  with-  respect  |o 
France.  Their  Lordships  of  course  were 
aware  that  France  was  protected  as  much 
as  the  agricultural  interest  ever  would  be 
protected  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. But  what  was  the  price  of 
wheat  now  in  France?  The  price  of  wheat 
now  in  France  was  somewhere  about  d$, 
6d.  a  bushel — a  no  very  great  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  were  desirous  of  trying 
the  experiment  of  protection.  No  doubt  a 
large  amount  of  com  was  imported  into 
this  country  from  France.  No  doubt  a 
large  amount  was  imported  in  the  shape  of 
flour.  He  did  not  at  all  regret  the  import- 
ation of  flour.  The  machinery  for  converting 
grain  into  flour,  and  all  the  process,  was 
much  more  skilfully  and  effectually  done  in 
France  than  in  England.  He  believed  the 
introduction  of  superior  French  flour  would 
induce  the  millers  in  England  to  make  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  floor, 
because  they  would  see  that  superiority 
made  the  French  flour  bear  a  much  higher 
price  in  the  market;  and  he  had  such  con- 
fidence in  the  energy  of  his  own  country- 
men, that  he  had  no  doubt,  in  the  end,  he 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  fair  competition 
of  the  foreigner.  With  respect  to  the  bur- 
dens on  the  foreign  farmer,  particularly  the 
French  farmer,  as  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish farmer,  he  happeneid  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  paper  relative  to  the  local  administra- 
tion of  a  French  department,  and  he  could 
assure  their  Lordships  that  the  local  taxa- 
tion of  a  French  department  waa  Csk  hi^^c 
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than  that  of  an  English  county.  He  had 
also  had  placed  in  his  hands  the  report  of 
the  visiting  magistrates  or  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  county  of  Southampton,  and 
it  appeared,  taking  these  two  documents, 
that  whilst  the  local  taxation  in  the  county 
of  Hants  amounted  to  llfd.  per  head,  the 
local  taxation  in  a  French  department  was 
Is.  lid.  per  head.  Thus,  giving  consider- 
ation to  the  relative  hurdens  of  English 
counties,  as  compared  with  French  depart- 
ments, there  was  no  comparison  hetween 
the  two;  and,  therefore,  nohle  Lords  oppo- 
site could  satisfy  themselves  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  call  for  protection  on  the 
ground  that  the  English  farmer  was  much 
more  highly  taxed  than  the  foreigner. 
After  all,  there  remained  the  question — 
What  did  they  propose  to  do?  Did  they 
propose  to  restore  protection?  Did  they  pro- 
pose to  give  a  fixed  duty  ?  because  if  tney 
proposed  a  fixed  duty  so  high  as  to  exclude, 
they  would  increase  the  price  of  food;  and 
if  they  proposed  a  duty  so  low  as  to  admit, 
^ey  would  not  protect.  He  (Earl  Fitz- 
wilUam)  did  not  exactly  understand  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  duty  which  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  would  propose;  but  he  might 
conclude  from  his  speech  that  he  would 
propose  some  duty  which  would  be  of  the 
character  of  a  duty  which  should  serve  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue.  If  it  were  a  low 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  they  could 
not  protect.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  pro- 
posed such  a  high  duty  as  would  secure 
protection,  then  they  would  have  to  answer 
for  having  raised  the  price  of  food  on  the 
whole  population  of  this  country.  Such  a 
change  as  that  would  be  an  experiment  in 
which  he  did  not  believe  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  protectionists  would  be 
prepared  to  engage.  He  did  not  believe 
ne  would  undertake  the  task  of  proposing 
a  duty  of  8s.  on  foreign  corn  to  be  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  countiy.  He  had 
too  much  confidence  in  him  to  believe  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  any  idea  of  proposing 
such  a  tax.  His  belief  was,  that  whatever 
course  they  might  take  in  this  House — 
whatever  course  might  be  taken  in  another 
House,  his  belief  was  that  they  would  not 
have  any  proposal  made  for  any  protective 
duty  on  foreign  com.  He  believed  it  was 
the  opinion  of  leading  persons  in  other 
places,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  make 
any  such  proposal,  and  that  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  would  not  be  prepared  to  support 
it  Defore  the  assembled  population  of  Eng- 
land. He  did  not  believe,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  upon  other  questions  that 
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might  afterwards  come  before  them-— even 
if  the  result  of  those  dbcussions  should  be 
to  replace  his  noble  friends  now  on  the  Go- 
vernment benches  by  noble  Lords  opposite 
— he  did  not  believe  that,  even  in  that 
event,  he  would  see  the  experiment  tried 
of  the  people  of  England  being  asked  from 
the  hustings  whether  the  price  of  their 
bread  should  be  raised  or  not.  He  did  not 
believe  that ;  and  therefore,  whatever 
might  bo  the  result  of  other  discussions, 
he  was  confident  in  this  one  thing,  that 
that  would  not  be  the  question  on  which 
noble  Lords  opposite  would  supplant  those 
who  now  held  the  reins  of  Government. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  February  18, 1851. 

STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  GEORGE  SANDARS  begged  to 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Was  it  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  bring  in  a  Bill  this  Session, 
or  to  introduce  any  measure,  for  the  col- 
lection of  agricultural  statistics,  to  place 
us  at  least  on  a  par  with  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  if  he 
could  see  his  way  to  any  unobjectionable 
mode  of  obtaining  correct  statistical  infor- 
mation relating  to  agriculture,  he  would  be 
willing,  indeed  he  was  desirous,  of  intro- 
ducing such  a  measure.  Last  year  he  had 
consulted  with  Gentleman  connected  with 
agriculture  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  dfficulties  that  beset  the  ques- 
tion; and  he  doubted  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  agricultural  mind,  it  was 
advisable  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject. 

POOR  LAW. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  rose  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  assimilating  the  poor-laws  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  pro- 
moting the  productive  employment  of  able- 
bodied  paupers.  He  knew  very  well  that 
anything  that  he  could  venture  to  say  on 
this  subject  would  be  insufficient  to  induce 
the  House  to  agree  to  any  abstract  propo- 
sition relative  to  this  question.  He  there- 
fore only  asked  the  House  to  agree  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  iu- 
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quire  into  and  consider  the  question,  to 
obtain  such  evidence  as  might  throw  a 
light  on  this  important  subject,  and  to 
report  their  opinions  thereon  to  the  House. 
The  great  and  main  difficulty  in  the  ques- 
tion was,  that  the  poor-laws,  whether  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  referred  to 
the  relief  of  the  ablebodied  poor;  and 
therefore,  if  any  light  could  be  thrown  on 
that  complicated  and  vexed  question,  he 
thought  it  would  do  away  with  much  of 
the  objection  that  might  otherwise  prevail 
against  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  It  was  on  that  ground 
that  he  ventured  to  ask  the  House  to  agree 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 
The  poor-law  of  England  had  been  consi- 
dered, and  justly,  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  ancient  institutions — as  one 
that  more  than  any  other  tended  to  pre- 
serve order  and  tranquillity  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  could  no  longer  be  said  of  our 
poor-law,  as  once  it  was  by  a  French 
writer,  that  it  was  la  plate  devorante  VAn- 
gleterre.  The  principle  of  our  amended 
poor-law  had  been  adopted  in  Ireland,  and 
extended  to  Scotland.  He  thought  no  one 
could  differ  from  him  in  this  opinion,  that 
of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
one  which  was,  perhaps,  most  influential 
in  determining  the  condition  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  was  the  law  which 
related  to  the  administration  of  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  If  that  was  so,  it  might  be 
further  admitted  that  any  great  difference 
in  the  law  and  practice  of  administering 
that  relief  in  three  countries  so  closely 
united  as  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
must  have  a  very  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  so 
extending  the  poor-law  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  the  principles  detailed  in  the 
English  Poor  Law  Act  would  have  been 
adopted  in  both  those  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  three  countries  seem  to  be 
so  different,  as  to  require  a  different  law. 
The  main  differences  between  the  law  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  these: 
in  the  first  place,  in  England  and  Ireland 
the  law  gave  a  title  to  relief  to  the  poor  of 
all  classes,  the  infirm  poor  as  well  as  the 
ablebodied.  The  law  in  Scotland,  on  the 
contrary,  as  appeared  by  recent  decisions, 
gave  no  title  to  relief  at  all  to  the  able- 
bodied  poor.  With  regard  to  the  practice 
of  administering  relief  in  the  three  coun- 
tries, no  less  than  six-sevenths  of  tho  poor 
of  England  were  relieved  out  of  the  work- 


house, by  the  system  of  outdoor  relief. 
In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared 
there  was  scarcely  any  outdoor  relief  at 
all.  While  3,000  persons  were  receiving 
outdoor  relief  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  no 
fewer  than  750,000  were  receiving  outdoor 
relief  in  England.  How  was  it  in  Scot- 
land ?  Precisely  the  opposite  system  pre- 
vailed there.  In  Scotland  there  was  no 
indoor  relief  until  lately,  when  a  few  work- 
houses were  built,  whilst  others  were  in 
the  course  of  erection.  But  he  might  say 
that  in  two-thirds  of  Scotland  there  was 
no  indoor  relief  at  all.  Again,  the  kind 
and  amount  of  the  relief  differed  in 
most  important  particulars.  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  relief  was  given  in  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  in  money  with  which 
to  purchase  them;  but  at  a  time  when 
700,000  or  800,000  persons  were  receiving 
relief  in  Ireland,  the  relief  was  confined 
solely  to  food.  There  was  no  clothing 
given,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
poor  were  swept  away  in  vast  numbers  for 
the  want  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life 
besides  food.  Such  a  great  difference  fui 
that  in  the  kind  of  relief  given,  could  not 
but  have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
labouring  classes  in  Ireland.  There  was 
also  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  levying 
the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  the 
three  portions  of  the  united  kingdom.  In 
England  the  rate  was  levied  solely  on  the 
occupier  of  property;  in  Ireland  it  was 
levied  half  on  the  occupier  and  half  on  the 
owner;  whilst  in  Scotland  there  were  no 
less  than  ^\e  different  modes  of  rating. 
Besides,  the  parishes  in  Scotland  had  the 
option,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  not 
being  rated  at  all.  The  truth  was  that 
two-thirds  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland  were 
rated,  whilst  one-third  of  them  were  not. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  question 
as  to  what  was  the  best  principle  of  raising 
the  money  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  But  he  might  say  that  if  a  principle 
of  rating  was  good  in  Scotland,  it  should 
be  equally  good  in  England  and  Ireland; 
and  it  would  be  a  question  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  was  not  judicious  to  adopt  one  uni- 
form mode  of  assessment  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  throughout  the  united  king- 
dom. With  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England 
and  Ireland,  that  was  confided  to  boards 
of  guardians  of  unions  controlled  by  a 
central  Commission.  In  Scotland  tho  man- 
agement was  a  parochial  one  still ;  the 
parishes  maintained  their  own  poor ;  and 
though  there  was  a  central  board  there,  it 
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differed  from  tbe  English  one  in  ibis  re- 
spect, that,  whilst  tne  central  board  in 
England  was  prohibited  from  interfering 
in  individual  cases  of  pauperism,  the  cen- 
tral board  in  Scotland  had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  interfere  in  individual  cases. 
The  working  classes  of  this  country  had  a 
deep  interest  in  this  question.  With  the 
increased  facilities  of  communication  be- 
tween the  three  parts  of  the  united  king- 
dom, it  was  quite  obvious  that,  with  those 
differences  in  the  administration  of  relief 
to  the  poor,  and  when  the  relief  given  in 
their  native  country  was  of  a  niggardly 
character,  numbers  of  the  poor  Irish  and 
Scotch  would  be  continually  crowding  into 
England.  How  could  the  English  poor 
escape  distress,  exposed  as  they  were  to 
competition  with  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  paupers,  driven  here 
by  an  artificial  system,  refused  relief  in 
their  own  country,  and  compelled  to  seek 
subsistence  here  ?  Political  economists  laid 
it  down,  that  the  poor  had  their  fate  in 
their  own  hands,  viz.  the  power  of  limiting 
their  numbers  by  not  marrying ;  but  that 
principle  of  their  science  was  set  at  nought 
m  this  country  by  the  immense  immigra- 
tion of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  taking  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  working 
classes.  The  poor-law  returns  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  previous  year  showed  that, 
while  1  in  16  were  relieved  in  England, 
and  1  in  26  in  Scotland,  only  1  in  40,  or 
2J  per  cent,  received  relief  in  Ireland,  the 
average  cost  of  the  relief  being  1«.  Sd.  in 
the  pound  in  that  country,  as  compared 
with  Is.  lOd.  in  England,  and  is.  3d.  in 
Scotland.  The  difference  in  the  law  of 
settlement  in  the  three  kingdoms  operated 
in  the  same  way.  In  this  country  a  re- 
sidence of  three  years  gave  the  right  of 
settlement ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  There  being  no  legal  right  of 
settlement  in  either  of  those  kingdoms,  an 
inducement  was  held  out  to  the  proprietors 
to  relieve  their  estates  from  those  who 
were  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the 
poor-rate,  by  sending  them  to  England, 
which  they  could  do  at  a  cost  of  about 
2s.  6d.  each  person,  the  English  parishes 
having  to  pay  10s.  or  20«.  each  to  send 
them  back  again  to  their  own  parishes, 
where,  after  all,  they  had  no  legal  settle- 
ment. The  second  branch  of  the  in- 
quiry he  was  desirous  of  opening,  was  the 
mode  of  extending  relief  to  the  ablebodied 
poor — 

Notice  taken  that  Forty  Members  were 
not  present;  Honae  comited ;  and  Forty 

M'.  jPoulett  Scrope 


Members  not  being  present,  the   House 
was  adjourned  at  Six  of  the  clock. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1851. 

MiiruTSB.]  New  Mbmbbr  Sworn. — For  Dun- 
gannon,  the  Hon.  William  Stuart  Knox. 

PuBUO  Bills. — 1*  Smithfield  Market  RemoTal ; 
Expenses  of  Prosecutions. 

2'  Compound  Householders;  Highways  (South 
Wales). 

THE  WINDOW  TAX— RULE  FOR 
PETITIONS. 

ViscoDKT  DUNCAN  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Bath, 
against  the  measure  proposed  bj  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Goyemment  for  the  modification  of 
the  window  tax.  The  petitioners  prayed 
that  the  Honse  should  repeal  the  window 
tax  unconditionally,  without  the  substitu- 
tion of  any  other  tax. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  petition  is  in- 
formal,  and  cannot  now  be  receired. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  begged  Mr.  Speaker 
would  let  them  know  precisely  the  regula- 
tions of  the  House  on  the  subject,  for 
probably  there  would  be  numerous  peti- 
tions with  reference  to  the  measure  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  rule  is  that  no 
person  shall  allude  to  what  takes  place  in 
a  debate  in  this  House  by  petition  or  in 
any  other  manner;  but  if  a  proposition  be 
once  submitted  to  the  House  for  an  altera- 
tion in  the  window  tax,  and  that  proposi- 
tion forms  part  of  your  proceedings,  then 
the  public  arrive  at  the  information  in  a 
legitimate  manner,  and  may  petition  the 
House  against  it.  But  it  is  not  competent 
for  parties  to  petition  against  a  matter 
that  can  only  have  come  to  their  know- 
ledge from  having  been  mentionea  in  de- 
bates in  this  House. 

COMPOUND  HOUSEHOLDERS  BILL. 

OHer  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  W.  clay  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  the  obiect  of  which  was 
to  remedy  what  might  be  described  as  an 
accidental  omission  in  the  machinery  of 
the  Reform  Act.  There  were  in  London 
and  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  came  precisely 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  yet  were 
deprived  of  the  franchise  which  that  Bill 
intended  to  bestow.  By  the  Act  the  new 
franchise  was  extended  to  all  householders 
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who  occupied  a  house  of  the  talue  of  lOK. 
and  upwards,  and  who  had  paid  rates  and 
taxes  up  to  a  specified  period.  The  title 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  franchise  depend- 
ed upon  the  ratehook.  A  person,  there- 
fore, whose  name  was  not  on  the  ratehook, 
although  he  might  have  complied  with  all 
that  was  required  hy  the  Reform  Bill, 
could  not  hare  a  vote.  There  were  in 
almost  all  the  parishes  in  London,  and  in 
all  the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  local 
Acts  which  empowered  the  parish  officers 
to  compound  with  the  landlord  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  upon  houses  occupied 
hy  their  tenants.  The  consequence  was 
that  there  appeared  on  the  ratehook  no 
other  name  than  that  of  the  landlord  who 
compounded  for  the  rates.  Many  of  the 
houses  so  compounded  for  were  of  the 
value  of  lOL  and  upwards.  There  was  a 
clause  in  the  Reform  Act  which  enacted 
that  a  person  paying  10^.  a  year  and  up- 
wards might  apply  to  have  his  name  enter- 
ed on  the  list  of  ratepayers  on  tendering 
the  rates  then  due.  But  hy  various  deci- 
sions of  the  superior  courts  it  had  heen 
held  that  the  claim  must  he  renewed  upon 
every  rate  that  was  made.  Now,  it  hap- 
pened in  large  parishes  that  as  many  as 
four,  five,  and  six  rates  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  the  effect,  therefore, 
of  those  decisions  was  virtually  to  disfran- 
chise those  persons;  and  the  fact  was,  that 
many  thousands  were  actually  so  disfran- 
chised. All  that  was  sought  to  he  done 
hy  this  Bill  was  to  remedy  that  evil.  It 
simply  enacted  that  persons  having  ten- 
dered the  rate  once,  and  having  been  once 
entered  on  the  list  of  ratepayers,  should 
not  have  occasion  to  renew  that  tender, 
but  should  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
voters.  He  could  not  conceive  any  incon- 
venience to  arise  from  such  an  enactment, 
and  therefore  begged  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time.'* 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  hoped  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  not  press  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  on  that  occasion.  The  Bill 
had  only  been  delivered  the  day  before 
yesterday.  [Sir  W.  Clay  :  It  is  the  same 
as  the  Bill  introduced  last  year.]  It  was 
no  answer  to  say  that  the  Bill  was  the 
same  as  the  one  introduced  last  year,  be- 
cause the  subject  underwent  but  a  very 
partial  discussion  last  year.  It  dealt  largely 
with  the  ratepaying  clauses  of  the  Reform 
Bill.     He  had  always  been  opposed  to  the 


principle  of  that  Bill,  and  he  thought  it 
rather  hard  that  year  after  year  individual 
Members  should  introduce  Bills  for  alter- 
ing and  extending  that  law.  If  any  Bill 
were  required  on  the  subject,  it  ought  to 
be  brought  in  by  the  Government.  He 
should  move  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  fort- 
night. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  fort- 
night.'' 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets would  not  yield  to  the  appeal  which 
had  been  made  to  him.  The  Bill  was 
fairly  discussed  last  year;  it  was  also  dis^ 
cussed  in  the  previous  year,  and  amongst 
those  who  theti  took  part  in  the  debate, 
was  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Ripen.  It  could  not  be  said,  therefore^ 
that  the  House  was  taken  by  surprise. 
As  to  the  observation  that  this  was  a  BUI 
which  ought  to  have  been  brought  in  by 
the  Government,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  could  be  no  fitter  person  to  introduce 
it  than  the  Member  for  a  borough  which 
contained  so  many  parties  who  were  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  matter.  In  that 
large  borough  hundreds  of  persons  were 
disfranchised  in  consequence  of  an  omis* 
sion  in  the  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  SPOONER  hoped  the  BiU  would 
be  postponed.  It  had  been  discussed  at 
late  hours  last  Session,  and  also  towards 
the  close.  Therefore  time  was  required 
to  consider  it.  He  should  like  to  hear 
from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  whether  this  measure  was  ne- 
cessary or  not.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
in  contravention  of,  instead  of  carrying 
out,  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
hoped  time  would  be  given  to  the  House 
to  communicate  with  the  country  as  to  the 
objects  intended  to  bo  carried  out  by  the 
measure 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  did  not  think  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  was  under  any  necessity  of  agree- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentle^ 
man  opposite  the  Member  for  Peebles- shire, 
that  this  Bill  should  be  postponed.  The 
subject  was  not  new  to  the  House;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  one  with  which  the  House 
was  perfectly  familiar.  On  late  occasions, 
this  measure  had  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  been  brought  before 
the  House  at  a  late  hour;  that,  at  all 
events,  could  not  be  said  now.    The  next 
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question  was,  whether  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Memher  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  at 
all  entitled  to  hnng  forward  a  Bill  of  that 
kind.     He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  should  be  dis- 
posed to  say,  if  any  Amendments  to  the 
Keform  Bill  were  to  be  brought  forward, 
and  if  it  was  proposed  to  go  further  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  Reform  Bill  went,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  if  the  Goyem- 
xnent  intended  to  offer  any  objection  to 
such  a  Bill;  but  he  did  not  think  that  ar- 
gument was  applicable  to  this  case.     With 
respect  to  the  present  Bill,  it  was  founded 
on  a  clause  which  was  in  the  Reform  Bill 
already.  That  was  a  clause  declaring  that, 
l>e6ides  those  who  were  rated  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  had  houses  of  lOl.  a  year, 
those  who  should  be  entitled  to  be  rated, 
but  were  not  rated,  who  occupied  houses  of 
the  value  of  101.  a  year,  rated  in  the  name 
of  the  landlord,  and  not  of  the  occupier, 
might  claim  to  have  their  names  placed 
upon  the  rate-book.     That  was  a  clause 
which  the  late  Earl  Grey  was  exceedingly 
careful  to  hare  inserted  in  the  Bill;  but 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the 
person  who  claimed  under  that  clause,  who 
was  not  rated,  but  who  claimed  to  be  rated, 
and  haying  established  his  claim  was  placed 
on  thfi  rate,  did  not  thereby  obtain  his 
franchise  like  other  ten-pound  householders, 
but  he  was  obliged  on  the  making  of  every 
rate  to  make  a  new  claim  to  be  placed  on 
the  rate.     Now,  that  was  a  practical  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  what  was  the  clear 
intention  of  Parliament  in  passing  the  Re- 
form Act.     He  should,  therefore,  hold  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  was  perfectly  entitled  to  see  that 
the  Act  should  be  amended  in  that  par- 
ticular.     Then   arose    another    question, 
though  that  was  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  namely,  that 
those  persons  whom  Parliament  intended 
should  acquire  the  right,  and  who  were  not 
rated,  should  not  be  placed  in  a  more  dis- 
advantageous position  than  those  who  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  privilege.     Now, 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
see  in  Committee  that  persons  who  claimed 
the  right  to  vote  (the  rates  being  payable 
by  the  landlord),  should  be  made  liable  for 
the  rate,  in  case  it  should  not  be  paid  by 
the  landlord.     He  thought  it  would  be  right 
in  Committee  to  look  narrowly  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  clause,  in  order  that  the  rate 
should  be  thus  secured.     If  that  were  done, 
they  would  have  a  security  which  he  be- 
Jieved  the  Reform  Bill  wished  to  retain, 
namely,  the  security  of  a  person  who  was 

Lord  J.  Russell 


solvent  and  able  to  pay  the  rates.  In  that 
case,  all  the  conditions  of  the  Reform  Bill 
would  be  substantially  accomplished,  and 
therefore  he  should  cheerfully  give  his 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
At  the  same  time,  they  ought  not  to  hurry 
the  Bill  through  Committee,  but  give  ample 
time  to  hon.  Members  representing  the 
large  boroughs  to  consult  their  constituents; 
and  that,  afterwards  in  Committee,  they 
should  be  careful  to  see  the  object  of  his 
hon.  Friend  carried  into  effect  in  such  a 
manner  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  no 
person  was  deprived  of  his  vote,  so  on  the 
other  the  right  of  voting  should  not  be  car- 
ried further  than  was  intended  by  the  Re- 
form Bill. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  so  far  as  the  prin- 
I  ciple  of  this  Bill  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  addressed   thp 
House,  and  by  the  hon.  Baronet  who  in- 
troduced the  Bill,  he  believed  there  would 
be  very  little,  if  any,  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  House.     He  (Mr.  Henley)  believed 
that  to  carry  out,  legitimately,  the  franchise 
that  was  conferred  by  the  Reform  Bill,  no 
one  would  object.     But,  unfortunately,  the 
wording  of  .the  Bill  did  something  which 
was  very  different.     What  did  it  do  ?    The 
rate  was  the  foundation  of  the  register  in 
boroughs;  but  this  Bill  was  so  worded,  that 
when  persons  had  once  made  their  claim, 
then  the  person  who  made  up  the  register 
would  never  have  to  look  at  the  rate  in 
future,  but  must  take  that  particular  class 
of    persons  from  the  old  register.      He 
thought  the  House  ought  to  provide  that, 
when  a  person  having  so  made  his  claim 
was  put  on  the  register,  he  was  not  to  re- 
main there  for  ever,  whether  he  had  the 
same  tenement  or  not,  unless  somebody  ob- 
jected to  him.     That  was  the  real  diffi- 
culty of  the  case.     If  the  noble  Lord  wish- 
ed to  carry  out  that  which  was  the  object 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  (Mr.  Henley)  should 
offer  no  opposition;  but  if,  in  attempting  to 
carry  that  out,  the  House  put  persons  on 
the  register  where  they  would  remain  until 
they  were  objected  to,  they  put  them  in  a 
position  in  which  no  other  voter  was  placed. 
That  certainly  was  not  the  object  of  tlie 
Reform  Bill.     He  did  not  care  a  farthing 
whether  the  Bill  was  postponed  for  a  fort- 
night or  not,  so  that  the  House  had  ample 
time   given   them   before  they  went  into 
Committee. 

Sir  W.  clay  said,  if  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  second  reading,  he  should 
propose  that  the  Bill  be  committed  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  of  March. 
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Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  would  then  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
**  now**  stand  part  of  the  Question.** 

Amendment,  hy  lea?e,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  for  Wed- 
nesday 12th  March. 

EXPENSES  OF  PROSECUTIONS. 

Sir  G.  GREY  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
expenses  of  prosecutions.  His  object  was 
to  make  the  law  and  practice  more  uni- 
form as  to  the  expenses,  and  to  remedy 
some  anomalies  that  now  existed  in  regard 
to  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  offenders. 
The  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions  were 
regulated  by  the  7th  George  IV.,  cap.  61. 
They  might  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first  class  embraced  the  expenses  of 
the  preliminary  proceedings  before  the 
magistrates,  and  previous  to  a  committal, 
including  compensation  for  trouble  and  loss 
of  time  to  the  witnesses.  The  second  class 
consisted  of  the  expenses  of  attending  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  and  at  the  trial  at  the 
assizes  or  sessions,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
prosecutor  in  preparing  the  indictment,  and 
carrying  on  the  prosecution.  The  third 
class  consisted  partly  of  expenses,  partly 
of  rewards  ordered  by  the  court  to  parties 
active  in  the  apprehension  of  offenders. 
As  to  the  first  class  of  exj)ense8,  they  were 
now  regulated  simply  by  the  certificate 
of  the  committing  magistrate.  Those  in 
the  second  class  were  ascertained  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  subject  to  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  magistrates  at  quarter- 
sessions,  and  approved  of  by  the  Judges 
at  the  assizes.  As  to  the  third  class  of 
expenses,  there  existed  at  present  no 
power  to  make  regulations,  the  payment 
depending  on  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  effect  of  this  state  of  the  law  had 
been  to  produce  the  greatest  discrepancies 
in  the  amount  of  the  expenses  for  criminal 
prosecutions  in  different  counties.  He 
last  year  called  for  a  return  of  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  under  these  heads 
in  all  the  counties  and  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  result  showed 
discrepancies  far  greater  than  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  different  counties,  and  which  must 
have  arisen  from  the  different  discretion 
exercised  by  those  who  had  the  power  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions  of  filxing  the 
amount  to  be  paid  on  account  of  such 
expenses.     By  the  Bill  he  wished  to  intro* 


duce,  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  exist- 
ing law  with  regard  to  these  expenses,  and 
to  give  a  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  regulate  them.  As  to  the  preliminary 
expenses — namely,  those  previous  to  com- 
mittal— it  was  intended  tnat  they  should 
still  be  certified  by  the  magistrates,  but 
that  the  certificate  should  not  be  final. 
The  ordinary  payments  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  offenders,  would  be  reduced  to  a 
uniform  scale,  but  the  court  would  still 
retain  the  power  of  granting  rewards  for  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  activity.  By  a 
subsequent  clause  in  the  Bill,  the  justices 
in  quarter-sessions  would  be  empowered,  if 
they  should  think  fit,  to  recommend  that 
clerks  of  the  peace  should  be  paid  by  a 
salary  instead  of  by  fees.  He  had  not 
thought  it  right  to  lay  down  an  inflexible 
rule  in  that  matter,  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  magistrates  in  quarter- 
sessions  whether  they  would  recommend 
such  a  change  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who,  in  that  case,  was  to  have  the  power 
to  fix  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid, 
provided  it  did  not  exceed  the  amount  re- 
commended by  the  magistrates.  Clerks  to 
the  justices  of  peace  wovdd  also  be  prohibited 
from  being  concerned  in  conducting  any 
prosecution  that  had  arisen  out  of  examina- 
tions taken  before  such  justices.  There 
were  other  provisions  in  the  Bill,  which  he 
would  only  shortly  advert  to.  One  of  them 
related  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  When 
that  court  was  established  by  4  d^  5  William 
IV.,  c.  36,  jurisdiction  was  taken  away  in  a 
variety  of  cases  from  the  courts  of  quarter- 
sessions  held  within  the  district  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  The  effect  of 
this  had  been  that  at  the  Westminster 
Sessions,  although  presided  over  by  a 
learned  and  highly-qualified  Judge,  certain 
cases  could  not  be  tried,  notwithstand- 
ing similar  cases  were  being  tried  every 
day  in  the  courts  of  quarter-sessions  in 
every  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Delay 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  well  as 
expense,  was  found  to  result  from  this  ar- 
rangement. He  therefore  proposed  to  re- 
peal so  much  of  the  Act  as  restricted  the 
cases  cognisable  by  the  quarter-sessions 
within  the  district  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  restore  to  those  courts  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  was  now  exercised  by 
the  quarter-sessions  in  every  other  part  of 
the  country.  The  Bill  also  contained  a 
provision  for  remedying  inconveniences 
connected  with  the  practice  of  backing 
warrants  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Another 
cironmstanoe  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
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being  productive  of  considerable  trouble, 
expense,  and  delay.  There  were  certain 
towns  and  cities  which  were  counties  of 
themselves,  but  in  which  no  assizes  were 
held,  those  places  not  being  considered 
counties  for  such  a  purpose.  Persons 
charged  with  offences  in  those  towns  and 
cities  were  committed  by  the  magistrates 
to  the  gaol  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
towns  or  cities,  and  could  not  be  removed 
for  trial  at  the  assizes  of  the  adjoining 
county — until  a  Kaheoi  corpus  had  been 
sued  out,  with  considerable  inconvenience 
and  delay.  It  was  proposed  to  give  the 
magistrates  of  those  towns  and  cities  power 
to  commit  prisoners  at  once  to  take  their 
trial  at  the  assizes  held  in  the  adjoining 
county;  and  the  removal  of  the  prisoners 
from  the  gaol  of  the  county,  of  a  city  or 
town,  would  then  take  place  as  a  matter 
of  course  without  any  writ. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Bill  was  intended  to  apply  to 
Scotland?  The  present  system  entailed 
very  heavy  expenses  on  that  country,  and 
he  was  afraid  those  expenses  were  likely  to 
be  increased  by  a  resolution  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  pay  by  salaries  instead  of  fees. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  there  was  one  point 
in  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  which 
ought  to  be  considered :  that  was,  the  al- 
lowing differences  to  exist  in  different  coun- 
ties with  regard  to  the  payment  of  officers 
connected  with  public  prosecutions.  If 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester, 
they  would  see  that  the  evidence  of  the 
chief  constable  of  Stockpoi*t  was  directed 
entirely  to  that  point,  and  threw  much 
light  upon  it.  That  was  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance;  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  he  should  use  his 
best  exertions  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
eril,  for  he  could  not  think  the  right  hon.  ,' 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would  al- 
low one  rule  to  obtain  in  Lancashire,  and 
another  in  Cheshire,  instead  of  providing, 
as  he  ought,  that  clerks  of  the  peace  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footingin  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  would 
suggest  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  repeal  all  the  present  Bills  relating 
to  prosecutions,  and  bring  forward  one 
single  measure  relating  to  that  question, 
for  at  present  the  law  was  so  exceedingly 
complicated  that  none  but  a  lawyer  could 
understand  it.  A  Bill  of  that  nature  would 
he  of  immense  importance,  and  would 
greatly  faeilitAte  the  proceedingft»  while  it 


would  considerably  lessen  the  expenses  of 
criminal  prosecutions. 

Mr.  S.  WORTLEY  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Peebles-shire,  that  it  was 
of  considerable  importance  to  know  whe- 
ther this  measure  was  to  extend  to  Scot- 
land. But  the  object  for  which  he  princi- 
pally rose,  was  to  notice  a  point  which  had 
not  yet  been  adverted  to — namely,  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  provision,  not  for 
the  regulation  of  the  expenses  of,  but  for 
the  conducting  of  prosecutions.  The  ex- 
isting system  was  an  extremely  defective 
one.  How  it  was  to  be  remedied  might 
require  much  consideration;  but,  as  it  was, 
it  placed  not  only  the  Judge  but  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  greatest  jeopardy. 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases  there  was  no 
one  responsible  for  the  prosecution.  The 
depositions  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Judge,  who  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  case,  and  had  to  extract  the  facts 
from  the  depositions  as  well  as  he  could. 
It  was  said,  that  the  Judge  ought  to  be 
the  counsel  of  the  accused ;  but  he  differed 
from  that  maxim,  and  thought  the  Judge 
should  hold  himself  impartial  between  the 
accused  and  the  accuser.  The  Judge  was 
now,  however,  placed  in  a  peculiar  position 
from  being  obliged  to  rely  on  the  deposi- 
tions for  the  prosecution;  and  it  very  often 
lengthened  the  trial,  as  the  Judge  could 
not  know  to  what  points  he  ought  to  direct 
his  attention.  He  (Mr.  Wortley)  knew 
oases  where  such  confusion  arose  from  the 
depositions,  that  prisoners  of  whose  guilt 
there  could  be  no  doubt  had  escaped*  He 
was  aware  that  the  observations  he  was 
making  tended  to  the  creation  of  a  public 
prosecutor;  but  he  did  not  believe  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  to  such  an  extent, 
though  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  there 
ought  to  be  some  person  to  see  the  deposi- 
tions were  in  a  proper  form,  and  that  the 
case  was  properly  brought  before  the  jury. 
As  to  the  expenses  of  grand  jury  cases,  his 
experience  induced  him  to  think  it  very 
doubtful  whether  they  could  hope  for  Any 
decided  saving  without  a  change  in  the 
system.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  had  introduced  some  alterations 
which  worked  well,  and  some  expense  might 
be  saved  in  those  districts  where  there  were 
stipendiary  magistrates. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  with  regard  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, he  had  to  assure  him  that  the  Bill 
provided  a  limitation  of  the  expenses  of 
prosecutions  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  question 
put  by  the  hon*  Member  for  Feebles^shire, 
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he  had  to  state  that  Scotland  did  not  come 
within  the  purpose  of  the  Bill.  In  some 
respects  Scotland  had  an  advantage  over 
England  in  the  matter  of  prosecutions. 
For  instance,  owing  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  law  of  Scotland  and  England, 
certain  offences  were  tried  before  the 
sherifif-substitute,  which  in  England  would 
go  before  a  grand  jury.  With  respect 
to  the  remarks  that  had  been  addressed 
to  the  House  by  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  the  Mefmber  for  Buteshire, 
the  difficulty  was  to  attain  the  end  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  in  view 
without  establishing  a  public  prosecutor. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  knew  that  there 
was  great  difficulty  connected  with  the 
question  of  a  public  prosecutor,  in  relation 
to  the  loss  to  which  the  establishing  such 
an  officer  would  subject  gentlemen  of  the 
bar  and  attorneys  whose  professional  prac- 
tice chiefly  depended  on  their  attendance 
on  assize  circuits,  and  at  sessions. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  public  were 
undoubtedly  indebted  to  the  Government 
for  bringing  forward  the  Bill,  dealing  as  it 
did  with  a  very  important  subject.  It  was 
a  question  on  which  much  difference  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  magistrates'  clerks 
being  concerned  in  criminal  prosecutions. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  thought 
that  provision  should  bo  made  to  prohibit 
magistrates'  clerks  from  being  connected 
in  the  prosecution  of  cases  heard  origi- 
nally before  the  magistrates  to  whom  they 
acted  as  clerks,  he  must  of  necessity  do 
something  with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
of  public  prosecutions,  which  were  now 
brought  before  the  courts  so  imperfectly  that 
their  miscarriage  frequently  occurred.  With 
reference  to  the  question  of  a  public  prosecu- 
tor, he  (Mr.  Henley)  was  certain  that  to  pre- 
vent the  miscarriage  of  public  prosecutions, 
something  must  be  done  in  that  direction. 

Leave  given ;  Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  G. 
Grey,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  So- 
licitor General. 

SMITHFIELD  MARKET— REMOVAL. 

Sir  G.  GREY  rose  to  ask  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  removal  of  Smith- 
field  Market.  The  subject  was  one  which 
had  been  brought  frequently  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  in  past  Ses- 
sions, and  it  was  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  in  1849.  That  Committee  had 
heard  evidencOi  and  had  proposed  a  series 


of  resolutions  on  the  subject  submitted  to 
them.  In  those  resolutions  they  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  Smithfield  mar- 
ket altogether,  the  creation  of  a  new 
market  on  some  site  more  convenient, 
and  more  conducive  to  the  general 
health,  order,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
metropolis.  After  the  Committee  had 
made  their  report  to  the  House,  the  Go- 
vernment referred  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject  to  a  Commission  of  seven 
gentlemen,  two  of  whom  were  connected 
with  the  city  of  London,  which,  by  ancient 
charter,  had  long  possessed  the  right  of 
regulating  the  market  of  Smithfield,  and 
instructed  them  to  consider  the  question  of 
convenience  to  the  public  at  large,  and  the 
consequences  which  resulted  from  the  po« 
sition  of  that  market.  The  Commission 
were  not  unanimous  in  their  report;  but  the 
exceptions  were  the  two  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  city  of  London  ;  and,  with 
those  exceptions,  the  Commission  were 
unanimous.  They  considered  not  only  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Committee,  but  had 
before  them  in  detail  the  plans  prepared 
by  the  city  of  London  for  the  improvement 
of  Smithfield  ;  and  the  question  they  con- 
sidered was,  whether  the  plans  proposed 
by  the  City,  and  of  which  he  was  bound 
to  say  the  City  authorities  afforded  the 
most  ample  explanations,  would  meet  the 
evils  complained  of,  and  provide  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  inconveniences  which  had 
been  proved  to  exist.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
measure  which  had  been  adopted  by  Go- 
vernment, as  the  House  would  have  ample 
opportunities  of  considering  them  in  future 
stages  of  the  Bill;  and  he  did  not  antici- 
pate any  lengthened  discussion  upon  the 
present  Motion,  or  any  opposition  to  laying 
the  Bill  on  the  table.  He  would  only  say, 
that  the  Commission,  having  the  plans 
proposed  by  the  City  before  them,  and 
giving  the  City  ample  credit  for  the  great 
improvements  which  would,  no  doubt,  be 
made  if  those  plans  were  carried  into 
effect,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
expedient  to  remove  the  market  from 
its  present  site,  and  that  it  should  no 
longer  remain  in  the  heart  of  a  popu- 
lous and  crowded  city.  After  the  Com- 
mission had  reported  the  result  of  their 
inquiry  to  the  Crown,  a  letter  was  written, 
by  his  directions,  to  the  City  Remem- 
brancer, dated  June  24,  1850,  and  enclos- 
ing the  report.  The  letter  was  as  follows: — 

'*  I  am  directed  hj  Secretary  Sir  George  Grrey 
(0  enoloie,  for  your  iafbrmatioo,  a  copy  of  tbie 
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report  m&de  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
Her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  Smithfield  market, 
and  the  markets  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  sale 
of  meat,  and  to  request  that  you  will  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  corporation  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  present  market  at  Smithfield,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  market  for  the  sale  of 
oattle  in  a  place  without  the  City,  and  detached 
firom  the  central  portion  of  the  metropolis.  Be- 
fore a  Bill  founded  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  is  proposed  to  Parliament, 
Sir  George  Grey  is  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  corporation  are  willing  to  undertake 
the  task  of  constructing  a  new  cattle-market 
without  the  limits  of  the  City,  and  of  exercising 
the  superrision  of  it  when  formed." 

To  that  letter  the  City  Remembrancer 
sent  the  following  reply  on  the  2l8t  of 
July:— 

**  Sir — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  24th 
of  June,  I  am  directed  by  the  Markets  Improve- 
ment Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  23rd  of  July,  to  state,  that 
your  letter,  and  the  reports  accompanying  it, 
hare  been  fixlly  and  maturely  considered ;  and, 
the  notice  of  the  corporation  having  been  drawn 
by  your  letter  to  the  recommendation  of  five 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  present  market  at  Smithfield,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  market  for  the  sale 
of  oattle  without  the  City,  the  corporation 
are  advised  to  protest  against  the  commis- 
sion being  used  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
rights  prescriptive,  chartered,  and  Parlia^en* 
ta^y  and  judicially  confirmed  to  the  corporation 
of  London,  and  cannot  concur  in  the  proposed 
removal  of  the  market  firom  the  place  where  it 
has  been  held  by  the  oitisens  of  London  fix>m  time 
immemorial  under  the  conunon  law  and  their 
charters,  which  prohibit  the  establishment  of  any 
other  market  within  seven  miles  of  the  City,  and 
which  charters  have  been  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  lately  supported  by  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  assisted  by  the  Judges.  The 
corporation  of  London,  therefore,  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  maintain  those  charters  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  and  of  their  fellow-citizens ; 
and  rely  with  confidence  that  no  such  Bill  as  that 
referred  to  in  your  letter  will  be  proposed  to  Par- 
liament. The  corporation  having  recently  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  plan  and  model,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  suggestions  pointed  out  by 
the  reports  of  the  several  Select  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  proposed  means  for 
effooting  it,  they  cannot  undertake  the  task  of  con- 
structing a  new  nuirket  without  the  limits  of  the 
City,  for  which  ne  site,  nor  plan,  nor  estimate  is 
suggested  ;  while  the  plan  proposed  by  the  corpo- 
ration is  ready,  when  sanctioned  by  Parliament, 
for  immediate  execution." 
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In  other  words,  the  Government  were  de- 
sirous that  the  supervision  of  the  new 
market  should  continue  in  the  hands  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  the  hope  that  the 
City  would  have  acted  on  the  recommen- 
datiouB  of  the  Commissioners.  The  corpo- 
ntion,  however,  by  their  letter,  declared 
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they  would  take  no  share  in  the  concerns 
of  the  new  market.  It  therefore  became 
the  duty  of  Government  to  consider  how 
the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of 
that  House,  and  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, should  be  carried  into  effect.  A 
Bill  had  been  framed  with  that  object,  and 
he  would  briefly  state  what  were  its  prin- 
cipal provisions.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  empower  the  Crown  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  five  persons,  to  be  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  '*  The  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market  Commissioners. ' '  These  com- 
missioners would  have  power  to  provide  a 
cattle  market  in  lieu  of  Smithfield,  having 
at  the  same  time  full  discretionary  powers 
left  to  them  as  to  the  choice  of  a  site  for 
the  new  market.  They  would  also  be  au- 
thorised to  provide  a  meat  market,  and  to 
make  the  requisite  conveniences,  for  both 
the  markets  thus  to  be  created.  The 
commissioners  further  would  have  power 
to  make  by-laws  as  to  the  days  and  hours 
for  holding  the  markets,  as  well  as  for 
their  regulation  and  conduct  internally. 
They  would  be  empowered  to  fix  a  table 
of  tolls  and  a  table  of  payments  in  respect 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  meat  sold  in  the 
market,  and  of  the  use  of  pens  and  lairs, 
with  a  power  to  levy  such  tolls,  rates,  and 
payments,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  they 
were  not  to  exceed  an  amount  to  be  fixed 
in  a  schedule  to  the  Bill.  The  commis- 
sioners were  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  when  the  markets  were  ready  for 
public  use,  and  a  notice  would  then  be  in- 
serted in  the  Gazette  as  to  the  time  when 
the  markets  would  be  opened ;  and  after  a 
time  to  be  specified  in  such  notice,  Smith- 
field  would  cease  to  be  a  market,  and  no 
new  cattle  market  would  be  allowed  to  be 
created  within  five  miles  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  Commissioners  of  Police  would  have 
authority  to  regulate  the  routes  and  hours 
for  driring  cattle  to  and  from  the  market. 
The  Market  Commissioners  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  would  be  empowered 
to  raise  money  by  mortgage  on  future  tolls 
for  the  necessary  expenses.  They  would 
be  required  to  fix  penalties,  as  directed  by 
the  Bill,  which  would  provide  for  enforcing 
their  payment,  and  they  would  also  have 
to  keep  accounts  of  all  transactions  in 
their  department;  provision  was  made  for 
auditing  and  publishing  those  accounts, 
and  the  commissioners  would  be  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  lay  before  Parhament.  The 
Bill  also  gave  them  power  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  all  slaughter-houses,  and  pro- 
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vided  that  all  slaughter-houses,  except 
those  under  the  Act,  should  be  licensed  by 
justices  at  quarter-sessions.  These  were 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  to  some  extent  of  the  nature 
of  a  Private  Bill,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Standing 
Orders.  He  had  no  wish  to  press  it 
with  undue  haste,  and  he  would  give 
ample  time  for  considering  all  the  details 
of  the  Bill;  but,  as  it  would  have  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee,  he  could  not  ^x.  a 
time  for  the  second  reading  imtil  the  report 
of  the  Committee  had  been  received. 

Mr.  buck  said,  the  farmers  and  gra- 
ziers around  the  metropolis  ought  to  feel 
extremely  indebted  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  bringing  this  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  He  knew 
that  the  proposal  to  change  the  site  of  the 
market  would  be  exceedingly  welcome 
news  to  many  of  his  constituents  in  North 
Devon. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  thought  the  assu- 
rance of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  the  Bill  would  not  be 
pressed  with  undue  precipitation  was  very 
necessary,  and  was  of  opinion  considerable 
time  should  be  given  to  understand  the 
provisions  of  a  measure  involving  an  im- 
mense amount  of  patronage,  and  a  large 
discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  a  new 
set  of  Commissioners,  as  well  as  a  complete 
change  of  the  metropolitan  markets.  He 
observed  that  their  discretionary  power  was 
unlimited,  and  that  no  appeal  was  to  be 
given  from  them,  whatever  districts  might 
object  to  the  new  market  sites.  The  Bill 
also  contained  a  clause  that  no  market  for 
live  or  dead  meat  should  be  allowed  within 
five  miles  of  St.  Paul's.  [Sir  G.  Grey: 
The  prohibition  only  applies  to  live 
cattle-markets  at  present.]  It  was  ra- 
ther premature  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Devonshire  to  express  his  thanks, 
and  those  of  the  farmers,  to  Goverment 
till  they  knew  where  the  new  market  was 
to  be  ;  the  change  might  be  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  changes  proposed  to  be  made 
respecting  slaughterhouses  involved  an  im- 
mense amount  of  capital,  and  introduced  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  private  property 
which  the  House  never  had  adopted  be- 
fore. The  House  had  now  before  it  one 
Bill  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  another  from  the  Islington  Mar- 
ket, a  third  from  the  City,  and  a  fourth 
from  Government.  The  latter  would  ex- 
clude all  the  others,  unless  it  was  under- 
stood that  they  would  select  Islington  as  the 
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site  for  the  new  market,  and  that  had  been 
condemn^  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
charters  m  the  corporation  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  he  warned  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  how  he  brought  in  a  Bill  which 
would  meet  an  opposition  he  little  expected 
in  another  place,  where  charters  were  more 
carefully  regarded  than  in  that  House.  He 
would  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  Motion  ;  but  he  begged  to 
ask  when  he  proposed  to  take  the  next 
stage,  and  if  it  would  be  presented  as  a 
public  or  as  a  private  Bill  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  replied,  that  he  had  al- 
ready  stated  he  could  not  fix  any  day  for 
the  second  reading  ;  because  the  nature  of 
the  Bill  required  it  to  be  presented  to  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee.  The  Bill 
was  partly  of  a  private  and  partly  of  a 
public  nature,  and  before  it  was  presented 
to  the  House  must  go  through  certain 
stages  before  that  Committee. 

Mr.  S.  WORTLEY  hoped  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  of  the  Members  for  the  city 
of  London,  his  connexion  with  the  corpo- 
ration would  entitle  him  to  say  a  few  words, 
and  to  ask  the  House  to  give  full  consid- 
eration to  the  claims  of  that  corporation. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  explained  the  plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  he  had  not  entered  upon 
any  explanation  of  that  suggested  by  the 
corporation  ;  and,  though  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  existed  in  the  corpora- 
tion as  to  the  removal  of  the  market,  he 
knew  they  were  unanimous  in  the  wish  to 
effect  the  greatest  improvement  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  the  importance 
of  private  rights.  He  thought  it  would 
only  be  fair  to  refer  the  rival  schemes  to 
the  same  Committee,  who  could  decide 
which  was  best.  Although  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  not  mentioned  the  intended 
site  of  the  new  market,  it  was  generally 
known  to  be  somewhere  about  Hollo- 
way  ;  but,  before  it  was  fixed  upon,  he 
wished  to  secure  for  the  proposal  of  the 
City  a  full  consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ELLIS  said,  the  Bill  would  be 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  gra- 
ziers in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  he  gave  every 
credit  to  the  City  for  the  desire  to  improve 
Smithfield  as  far  as  possible;  but  the 
question  was,  whether  the  evils  arising 
from  the  locality  did  not  call  for- the  abso- 
lute removal  of  the  market  to  another  site. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  G, 
Grey  and  Mr.  Gomewall  Lewis. 
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BInnJTKS.]    Public  Bill.— !•  Court  of  Chancery 
(Ireland)  Regulation  Act  Amendment. 

THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
Lord  BROUGHAM,  after  explaining 
tihat  he  wished  to  avoid  hringing  forward 
the  measure  for  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  County  Courts  to  cases  of  Bankruptcy 
until  it  should  have  undergone  considera- 
tion hy  the  Judges  in  Bankruptcy,  as  well 
as   the   Judges    of  the    County   Courts, 
and  that  the  measure  which  he  had  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  hringing  under  the 
notice  of  their  Lordships  to-morrow  related 
to  other  extensions  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
County  Courts,  proceeded  to  state,  that  he 
wished  to  ask  the  nohle  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  woolsack  a  question  with  reference 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.     The  question 
did  not  relate  to  general  changes  in  that 
Court,  still  less  to  changes  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings.     It  related  simply  to  the 
present  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  third 
Vioe-Chanoellor,  created  hy  the  unfortu- 
nate state  of  Sir  J.  Wigram's  health.     He 
(Lord  Brougham)   was    certainly  one   of 
those  with  whose  concurrence — he  was  the 
person,   indeed,  at  whose  instigation — a 
nohle  and  learned  Lord,  not  now  present, 
inserted  a  provision  in  the  Bill  of  1841  to 
the  effect,  that,  when  a  vacancy  occurred, 
the   office  of   the    third  Vice-chancellor 
should  not  he  filled  up.     It  seemed  to  him 
perfectly  fitting  (and  their  Lordships  con- 
curred with  him)  at  that  time,  that  the 
number  of  Vice-chancellors  should  he  so 
limited.     Looking    to  the    state    of   the 
business  in  the  Court,  to  the  history  of 
that  business  and  its  increase,  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Court,  and  the  great  increase 
in  its  judicial  power,  it  appeared,  from  a 
review  of  the  subject,  which  went  back  to 
1813,  when  the  first  Vice-Chancellor,  since 
designated  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  England, 
was  appointed,  that  the  judicial  power  had 
then  increased  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  business.     The  business  had  undeni- 
ably increased  between  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Vice-Chaneellor  in  1813,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  additional  Vice-Chan- 
ceUors  in  1841.    Several  modifications  had 
occurred  in  the  arrangements,  with  refer- 
ence especially  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who,  since  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  Bill  of 
1833,  sat  in  the  day,  instead  of  in  the  even- 
ing only;  and  the  creation  of  the  new  Courts 
of  Baakraptey  had  taken  the  Bankruptcy 
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business  from  the  immediate  cognisance  of 
the  Great  Seal :  so  that  when  by  the  Bill  of 
1841  two  new  Vice- Chancellors  were  to  be 
added  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  doubling 
or  tripling  the  judicial  force,  it  appeared 
advisable  that,  unless  there  were  a  perma- 
nent increase  in   the  business,  the  third 
Vice-Chancellor  should  not  be  continued. 
He  was  bound,  however,  to  say — not  that 
he  thought  either  himself  or  the  noble  and 
learned  Lords   wrong  who   approved   the 
arrangement  for  restricting  the   number 
of  Vice-Chancellors    to   two— that  there 
had  been  a  most  material  change  in  the 
circumstances    of  the  Court  since  1841; 
there  had  been  the  greatest  change,  not 
in    the    number  of    bills,    yet     in    the 
kind  of  business.      It  was  more  operose, 
and    led   to  much     greater    obstruction. 
To  mention  only  one  change  which  had 
occurred  in  the  business  in  the  ten  years 
between  1841  and  the  present  time,  the 
railway  system  had  brought  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  a  totally  different  class  of 
cases,  a  class  of  cases  which  were  of  a 
n)ost  laborious,  as  well  as  of  a  difficult,  de- 
scription.    That  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  claims  under  the  new  orders, 
met  objections  to  the  continued  appoint- 
ment of  a  third  Vice-Chancellor,  which  had 
force  in  1841,  but  which  no  longer  existed. 
The  obstruction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  the  Court  and  to  the  suitors  alike,  from 
the  want  of  the   third  Judge,  was  now 
become    really    almost    intolerable.      He 
wished  to   ask   whether   the    noble    and 
learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  could  give 
their  Lordships  any  assurance  that  steps 
would  be  taken   to  enable  the  Crown  to 
appoint  a  third  Vice-Chancellor  ?  and  he 
hoped  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would 
not  postpone  that  measure,  which  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  felt  to  be  one  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  that  he  would  not  wait  the  event  of  any 
larger  changes  which  might  be  in  contem- 
plation with  reference  to  the  Keepership  of 
the  Great  Seal  or  the  Chancellorship,  be- 
cause the   appointment  of  a   third  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  only  the  continuation  of  an 
office  necessary  for  some  years  at  least, 
and  the  question  relating  to  it  was  totally 
independent  of  any  of  the  larger  changes 
to  which  he  referred. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  evil  to  which 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  referred, 
had  been  much  pressed  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  it  would  have  their  at- 
tention as  early  as  possible.     But  many 
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important  alterations  in  the  establisbment 
and   in   the  forms   of  proceeding  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  were  in  contemplation; 
and  in  the  course  of  next  week  a  Bill 
would   come   under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
these  objects.    Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  averse  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
present  judicial  system  until  that  Bill  came 
under   the  consideration  of    Parliament. 
That  Bill  would  embrace  the  appointment 
of  an   additional  Vice-Chancellor,  which 
had    now    become  absolutely  necessary. 
He  thought,  however,  that  that  appoint- 
ment could  not  be  thus  delayed,  for  that 
Bill  must  occupy  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  state 
of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
such  as  to  require  relief  before  that  Bill 
could  become  law.     It  was  not  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bills 
filed,   but  alterations  had  been  made  in 
the  law  which  enabled  parties  to  bring 
matters  to  a  hearing  summarily  which  be- 
fore could  only  be  disposed  of  in  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  a  Chancery  suit.     Questions 
with  respect  to  the  liabilities  of  parties  to 
contribute  as  railway  shareholders  could 
formerly  only  be  discussed  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  suit;  but  the  parties  were  now 
called  upon  to  come  to  the  office  of  one  of 
the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  their  liability 
was  there  determined  by  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of 
the    court.      Many    important    questions 
were  now  able  to  be  decided  summarily, 
which  formerly  required  the  institution  of 
a  suit.     He  believed  he   was  correct  in 
saying  that  400  or  500  causes  had  been 
added  to  the  Vice-Chancellors'  paper  since 
Michaelmas  Term  last;  and  that,  added 
to  a  considerable  number  that  were  there 
before,  would  present  occupation  for  a  con- 
siderable period.     If  their  Lordships  were 
aware  of  the  number  of  cases  that  had 
been  heard  and  disposed  of,  they  would  be 
far  from  thinking  that  there  had  been  any 
delay  in  the  business  of  the  Court  where 
that  business  had  been  done;   but  their 
Lordships  would  perceive  the  great  length 
of  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  num- 
ber of  cases  now  before  the  Court  could  be 
disposed  of,    independently  of  the  daily 
and  almost  hourly  accumulation  of  business 
that  was  taking  place.      He,  therefore, 
thought  that  the  Government  would  find 
themselves  of  necessity  compelled  to  ap- 
point a  third  Vice-Chancellor,  before  they 
were  able  to  carry|the  larger  Bill  into  effect. 
Lord  ORANWOBTH  oteerred,  thi^t. 


as  he  had  the  honour  of  holding  the  office 
of  one  of  the  Vice-Chanccllors,  he  would 
odd  his  testimony  to  the  testimony  already 
given,  that  it  was  necessary  with  the  least 
possible  delay  to  introduce  a  measure,  such 
as  the  noble    and    learned    Lord   (Lord 
Brougham)  had  suggested.     He  knew  not 
whether  their  Lordships,  and  the  country 
generally,  were  aware  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
want  of  judicial  strength  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.     The  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  might  be  divided  popularly  into 
two  classes.     The  first  brought  cases  into 
Chancery  which  were  proverbially  subject 
to  great  delay,  and  occupied  a  great  length 
of  time;  but  there  was  another  class  of 
business  which  was  not  so  well  understood 
by  the  public,  and  which  brought  a  vast 
quantity  of  interlocutory  applications  and 
questions  before  the  Court.     These  would 
popularly  be  called  causes;  but,  instead  of 
being  matters  determined  after  great  delay, 
or  occupying  a  great  deal  of  time,  they 
were    brought    on    rapidly    and    decided 
more  quickly,  he  ventured  to  say,  than  any 
other  causes  before  any  other  tribunals  in 
the  country.     For  instance,  a  *party  com- 
plains of  something  done  by  a  neighbour 
on  lands  adjoining  the  house  of  the  com- 
plainant,  whereby   the    security  of   that 
house  is  endangered.     Within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  act  done,  an  application 
would  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
on  the  subject.     The  hearing  would  oc- 
cupy half  a  day,  and  immediate  redress 
woidd  be  obtained.   There  were  other  cases 
which  occupied  enormous  tune.      Railway 
companies  took  land,  and  gave  compensa- 
tion.   The  money  was  in  certain  cases  paid 
into  Chancery.     A  petition  was  presented, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  question  came 
to  be  discussed,  with  respect  to  the  parties 
concerned,  who  was  entitled  to  receive  for 
life,   and   who  afterwards.      These  were 
questions   which  brooked  no  delay,   and 
were  disposed  of  as  soon  as  they  were 
reached.    He  was  perfectly  persuaded  that 
his  statement  would  be  accurate,  when  he 
said  that  two-thirds  of  his  time  were  occu- 
pied in  what  he  called  these  summary  pro- 
ceedings.    What   was   the  consequence  ? 
He  had  only  two  days  in  the  week  to  be- 
stow on  other  cases.     Supposing  he  were 
the  only   Vioe-Chancellor,   the    effect  of 
adding  another  Vice-Chancellor  would  mul- 
tiply the  period   allotted   to   those  other 
cases,  not  by  two,  but  by  four ;  because 
the  summary  business  would  occupy  him- 
self only  two  d^ysi  and  his  ooUeague  two 
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days;  and  each  of  them  would  have  four 
days  to  give  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Court.  An  application  had  been  made  to 
him  by  the  counsel  in  his  Court,  asking 
him  to  sit  for  a  limited  number  of  days  in 
the  evenings,  as  well  as  the  mornings. 
But,  with  every  anxiety  to  assist  in  reliev- 
ing the  present  pressure,  he  had  said  he 
could  not  do  it;  he  had  neither  physical 
strength  nor  mental  energy  to  undergo  the 
labour.  Any  man  whose  mind  was  devoted 
tminterruptedly  to  questions  of  this  sort 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  would  find,  that  hav- 
ing to  look  in  the  evening  at  those  mat- 
ters on  which  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  before,  and  having  to  consult  au- 
thorities, the  plan  of  sitting  four  hours 
longer  in  the  evening  would  lead  to  the 
result  that  a  greater  quantity  would  be 
heard,  but  that  papers  would  only  accumu- 
late at  the  Judge's  house,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  done  to  dispose  of  the 
business.  He  bore  the  tribute  of  his  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  ob- 
servation, that  the  want  of  the  new  officer 
alluded  to  ^y  the  noble  and  learned  Lords 
was  most  urgently  and  severely  felt.  He 
could  not  see  that  the  appointment  would 
in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  any 
arrangement  which  might  bo  contemplated 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  refer- 
ence generally  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  it  was  clear 
from  what  had  fallen  from  all  the  noble 
and  learned  Lords  who  had  spoken  upon 
that  subject,  that  the  present  Court  of 
Chancery  was  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
business  brought  before  it;  and  as  the 
important  changes  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  which 
were  contemplated  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  lead  to  considerable  in- 
quiry and  discussion,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  separate  the  measure  for  carrying 
out  those  changes,  and  the  measure  for 
the  reappointment  of  third  Vice-Chancel- 
lor. But  he  had  risen  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  question  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  announced  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  forthwith  a  measure 
for  dealing  with  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant question.  Now  he  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  which 
House  of  Parliament  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  bring  forward  the 
measure  in  the  first  instance?    He  could 
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not  help  thinking  that  it  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced in  their  Lordships'  House  for 
many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  had 
always  but  little  employment  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  Session,  while  they 
were  overburdened  at  its  close ;  in  the 
next  place,  there  was  at  present  a  pressure 
of  business  in  the  other  House;  and,  finally, 
the  Bill  related  to  a  matter  confessedly 
within  their  Lordships'  jurisdiction,  while 
in  that  House  were  to  be  found  all  the 
main  authorities  upon  the  subject. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
no  determination  had  yet  been  come  to  as 
to  the  House  in  which  the  Bill  should  be 
introduced  in  the  first  instance.  But  the 
facts  stated  by  the  noble  Lord  would  no 
doubt  receive  due  consideration  from  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  it  was  necessary  at  pre- 
sent to  appoint  a  third  Vice-Chancellor; 
but  that  was  a  question  altogether  distinct 
from  the  policy  of  making  any  general 
change  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  20,  1851. 

MiinTTxs.]  New  Member  Sworx. — For  Notting- 
ham  County  (Southern  Division),  William 
Hodgson  Barrow,  Esq. 

Public  Bills. — 1*  Fee  Farm  Rents  (Ireland) ; 
Metropolis  Buildings;  Civil  Bills, d:c.  (Ireland). 

EeporUd, — Mills  and  Factories  (Ireland). 

METROPOLIS  WATER  BILLS. 

Sir  G.  grey  moved  "that  it  be  an  In- 
struction to  the  Committee  of  Selection 
not  to  fix  the  sitting  of  the  Committees 
upon  any  Bill  connected  with  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  Metropolis,  or  any  part 
thereof,  till  at  least  one  week  after  the 
Easter  Recess."  The  House  was  aware 
that,  in  the  course  of  last  Session,  a  re- 
commendation was  made  by  the  Board  of 
Health  in  favour  of  a  totally  new  mode  of 
supplying  the  metropolis  with  water.  The 
evidence  on  which  that  recommendation 
was  made  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
Members,  and  it  had  since  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Government.  A  BiU  was 
now  in  preparation  on  the  subject,  which 
he  hoped  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
House;  but  it  was  extremely  desirable  that 
no  new  interest  should  come  in  as  a  me- 
dium for  supplying  the  metropolis  with 
water.  Without  wishing,  therefore,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  second  reading  of  those 
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Bills  which  had  been  brought  forward — as 
it  might  be  desirable  that  some  of  them  at 
least  should  be  considered  on  their  merits, 
he  thought  that  the  fairest  course,  even  to 
the  parties  promoting  those  Bills,  was  that 
which  he  now  proposed. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  a  some- 
what similar  course  was  taken  last  year ; 
but,  as  an  hon.  Member  having  charge  of 
one  of  those  Bills  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  for  supplying  the 
metropolis  with  water,  he  should  like  to 
hear  from  him  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  he  had  to  propose  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  He  would  also  ask  whe- 
ther, considering  the  late  period  at  which 
Easter  occurred  this  Session,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  postponement  of  the  Water 
Bills  should  take  place  till  that  time.  It 
might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
for  another  year  any  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  metropolis  with  water. 
Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  wished  to  put 
another  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Some  Bills  had  been  put  into  his 
hands  relative  to  the  supply  of  baths  and 
washhouses,  but  not  including  water  for 
domestic  use.  Had  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  been  called  to  these 
Bills,  and  did  he  mean  to  include  them  in 
his  Motion  ? 

Sir  G.  GREY  thought  it  might  be  in- 
expedient at  the  present  moment  to  state 
the  purport  of  the  Bill  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government ;  but,  in  answer 
to  the  questions  which  had  just  been  put 
to  him,  he  might  say,  that  the  Board  of 
Health  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  unde- 
sirable and  inexpedient  that  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  competition.  He  would  not  enter 
more  fully  into  the  subject  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  laying  a  Bill  on  the  table 
of  the  House.     It  was  already  in  prepara- 
tion, and  he  hoped  before  Easter  to  bring 
it  in,  when  it  might  be  desirable  that  he 
should  make  a  short  statement  of  its  pro- 
visions.    With  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
he  had  to  observe  that  the  chief  object  of 
the  Government  was,  to  supply  water  for 
domestic  purposes  ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  bound  to  state,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed the  water  which  was   at  present 
supplied  to  the  baths  and  washhouses  was, 
in  some  cases,  unsuited  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  required;  the  Bills,  there- 
fore, to  which  the  hon.  Member  referred 
were  included  in  the  present  Motion. 
Instruction  ordered. 


EXPLANATION— PETITIONS. 

SirH.  WILLOUGHBY  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Bath  respecting  the  accuracy  of  a  state- 
ment which  had  been  attributed  to  him  in 
the  newspapers,  as  to  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  noble  Lord  was  reported  to  have  said, 
at  a  public  meeting — 

**  That  he  had,  on  the  previous  night,  presented 
a  petition  which  he  had  received  from  his  consti- 
tuents at  Bath,  stating,  that  they  viewed  the 
budget  with  surprise  and  regret.  He  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  was  told  that  the 
people  of  England  had  no  right  to  express  sur- 
prise and  regret  at  anything  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 

Viscount  DUNCAN :  I  have  to  thank 
my  hon.  Friend  for  having  had  the  cour- 
tesy to  give  notice  of  the  question  he.  has 
just  put.  I  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the 
general  accuracy  and  fidelity  with  which 
speeches  are  reported — both  those  which 
are  made  in,  as  well  as  out  of,  the  House 
of  Commons,  considering  the  great  noise 
and  confusion  which  often  occur  while 
hon.  Members  are  speaking.  But  the 
words  which  I  made  use  of  at  the  meet- 
ing, to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were 
these.     I  said  that — 

'*  I  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  was 
told  that  the  people  of  England  had  no  right  to 
express  surprise  or  regret  upon  any  matter  men- 
tioned in  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  could  only  reach  them  through  the 
reports  in  the  journals,  unauthorised  by  the 
House." 

I  made  this  explanation  to  the  meeting  in 
consequence  of  having  received  so  many 
petitions  all  similarly  worded,  and  all  ex- 
pressing extreme  surprise  and  regret  at  the 
financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

LAW  OF  PARTNERSHIP. 

Mb.  SLANEY  rose  to  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  Law  of  Partnership.  The  ques- 
tion was,  he  beUeved,  one  of  much  more 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  country 
than  might  be  at  first  sight  imagined.  He 
rejoiced  to  think  that  some  of  the  measures 
for  the  advantage  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  had  been  already  accomplished  by 
that  House;  but  he  believed  that  there  was 
no  measure  better  calculated  to  advance 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
generally  than  the  measure  he  was  now 
about  to  submit  to  the  House.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  deeply  affecting  all  classes, 
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and  on  these  grounds  he  rentured  to  ask 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  bis  Motion. 
If  thej  looked  at  the  state  of  the  great 
body  of  the  working  classes  since  the  be- 
ginning of  (he  present  century,  it  would 
be  found  that  while  other  classes  were  pro- 
gressing, these  persons  were  stationary, 
and  were  not  partakers  of  tbo  general  im- 
provement of  the  country.  He  need  not 
refer  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
classes  during  that  period.  It  was  well 
known,  in  many  places,  that  their  position 
was  worse  now  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  With  respect  to  rural  labour, 
let  them  take  twenty-six  counties  in  the 
south  of  England,  and,  drawing  a  line  from 
the  Severn  mouth  to  the  Humber,  they 
would  find  that  in  every  county  south-east 
of  that  line  there  had  been,  daring  the  pe- 
riod he  had  alluded  to,  an  abuse  of  the  poor- 
law,  and  a  neglect  of  the  humbler  classes, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  now  felt. 
Again,  if  they  turned  to  the  great  towns 
of  the  realm,  they  would  find  the  symptoms 
of  a  similar  neglect.  The  state  of  the 
working  classes  was  always  regulated  by 
the  proportion  of  the  supply  and  demand 
for  labom',  and  this  we  had  disturbed, 
and  created  a  redundant  population  in 
the  south  of  England  by  the  poor-law 
abuses,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  Sublet- 
ting Act.  There  was  not  a  town  in  the 
kingdom  which  was  not  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  this  evil.  Then,  again,  the  de- 
mand for  labour  was  seriously  restricted 
by  the  law  of  settlement  as  it  stood;  but  as 
there  was  now  a  prospect  of  some  remedy 
being  applied  in  this  respect,  he  would  not 
offer  any  remarks  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
that  law  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
working  classes.  He  now  came  to  the 
restriction  placed  upon  the  employment  of 
labour  by  the  laws  which  prevented  the 
united  investment  and  distribution  of  small 
capitals  for  productive  purposes,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  accumulation  of  such  capital, 
and  the  employment  which  under  a  wiser 
system  it  would  give  to  labour.  This  was 
a  subject  important  to  all.  It  was  im- 
portant to  the  revenue,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  landowner,  as  well  as  to  the  la- 
bouring population.  If  the  fetters  by 
which  private  enterprise  of  the  description 
he  alluded  to  was  now  confined  were  re- 
moved, the  consuming  power  of  the  masses 
would  be  increased,  and  the  customs,  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer  and  producer  of 
articles  of  home  consumption,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  greater  demand,  and  the 
tuidowner  would  be  advantaged  by  the  iu- 
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creased  demand  for  land,  and  the  additiooal 
security  he  would  have  for  his  rent.  Look 
at  one  of  the  results  of  this  system  of 
cramping  the  energies  of  the  people  by 
those  laws  which  restricted  the  free  em- 
ployment of  capital.  Looking  around  them 
there  appeared  vast  heaps  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons;  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  send  out  his  Ex- 
chequer bills  at  60a.  premium,  though  pay- 
ing only  2\  per  cent.  If  they  turned  to 
the  working  manufacturing  population  of 
the  towns,  it  would  be  found  that  of  these, 
consisting  of  three  millions  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  industrious  of  the  com- 
munity, many  were  in  a  state  of  depression 
and  degradation,  owing  to  neglect  of  pro- 
visions for  their  health,  decency,  and  com- 
fort, as  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Health,  in  1844  or  1845.  Let 
them  contrast  the  splendour,  the  magni- 
ficence, and  the  luxury  which  existed  in 
the  present  day  with  the  wretchedness, 
poverty,  and  misery  by  which  they  were 
surrounded^  It  was  evident  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  system 
which  permitted  such  a  state  of  things  to 
exist.  For  all  this  took  place  while  there 
was  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  cap- 
ital and  plenty  of  labour;  but  the  state  of 
the  law  prevented  their  combination.  And 
thus  it  had  been  seen  that  hundreds  of 
women,  crushed  to  the  earth  amidst  penury 
and  misfortune,  had  been  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  generous  exertions  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  South  Wiltshire,  and 
expatriate  themselves  to  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  instead  of  being  employed,  as 
they  well  might,  at  home.  He  did  not 
state  these  things  as  causes  of  complaint, 
but  as  reasons  for  inquiry.  There  were 
no  persons  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  than  the 
landed  interest.  He  himself  derived  his 
income  from  the  land,  and  his  best  wishes 
were  for  its  prosperity.  They  should  give 
fair  play  to  the  tenants  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  consumers.  What  was  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion ?  Why,  although  there  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  employment  given,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  a  vast  portion  of  the  labouring 
classes  idle,  unemployed,  or  ill  paid,  and 
emigration  was  going  on  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  A  great  number  of  the 
ablebodied,  being  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  population,  were  leaving  the  country, 
and  distributinor  themselves  over  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  We  had,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  abundance  of  capital,  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  great  skill  and  industry; 
hut  we  yet  wanted  the  power  of  enahling 
that  capital  to  he  employed  in  the  way  of 
ohtainin^  the  valuahle  lahour  of  the  coun- 
try. What  was  the  reason  that  some  of 
our  hest  and  most  skilful  workmen  were 
ohliged  to  seek  a  livelihood  across  the 
Atlantic,  when  we  had  ample  means,  if 
the  law  would  permit  their  full  develop- 
ment, of  employmg  them  with  advantage 
at  home?  The  effect  of  this  evil  mani- 
fested it^elf  most  injuriously  upon  the  land; 
and  he  asked  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Buckinghamshire,  while  he 
considered  for  a  single  moment  this 
hranch  of  the  suhject.  It  would  he  ad- 
mitted that  this  country  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  production  of  heef,  har- 
ley,  cheese,  and  wool;  hut  those  advantages 
were  in  some  doOTce  marred  hy  a  law 
which  prevented  the  natural  direction  of 
capital  to  the  employment  of  our  labour  at 
home,  and  therefore  the  demand  for  these 
products.  If  it  could,  then,  be  shown  that 
the  effect  of  the  law  was  to  fetter  the  na- 
tural employment  of  capital,  he  asked  the 
House,  as  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as  jus- 
tice, to  have  that  law  maturely  considered, 
with  the  view  to  its  immediate  alteration. 
His  belief  was,  there  being  no  easy  mode  for 
the  investment  of  capital  by  the  middle  and 
humbler  classes,  it  was  driven  into  the 
great  bankers*  hands,  and  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  monopolists,  who  would  only 
lend  it  to  persons  of  great  credit  and  posi- 
tion in  the  country.  These  parties  often 
exercised  that  power  which  such  capital 
gave  them,  by  putting  their  feet  upon  the 
neck  of  industry.  That  was  an  unfair 
direction  of  capital,  which  should  not  be 
encouraged.  There  were  four  heads  by 
which  the  distribution  of  capital  was  at 
present  restricted.  The  first,  the  means 
by  which  the  free  employment  of  capital 
was  prevented,  was,  that  everything  con- 
nected with  the  title  of  land — its  title  and 
the  conveyance  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
mortgages — was  incumbered  with  a  load 
of  legal  chicanery,  which  often  prevented 
people  who  had  undeniable  security  from 
obtaining  loans  for  carrying  out  improve- 
ments by  the  expense  which  such  legal 
chicanery  entailed,  and  which  in  some 
cases  added  to  the  interest  the  borrower 
had  to  pay  by  25  per  cent.  He  rejoiced 
to  find  that  this  matter  was  referred  to  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  that  a 
measure  might  be  expected  to  render  trans- 
actions of  this  nature  more  simple  and  less 
expensive.    Ho  hoped  to  see  the  time  when 


a  man  might  obtain  a  loan  on  good  secu- 
rity without  being  subject  to  any  expense 
beyond  a  mere  stamp,  and  the  cost  of 
drawing  the  deed.  The  second  means  by 
which  enterprise  was  limited  and  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  and  labour  prevented, 
was  the  necessity  for  having  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  expense  of  which  would 
not  be  less  than  400{.,  to  carry  out  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  local  improve- 
ment, as  the  building  of  a  bridge,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  road,  the  erection  of  gas  or  water 
works,  or  any  purpose  of  the  kind.  This 
might  be  avoided  by  passing  an  Act  at  the 
commencement  of  each  Session  applicable 
to  each  class  of  such  improvements,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Commons  Inclosure 
Act.  The  third  head  of  difficulties  was  this, 
if  a  number  of  persons  wished  to  combine 
their  savings  and  industry  together,  for 
perhaps  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as 
their  own,  not  a  single  person  could  lend 
them  any  money  without  rendering  himself 
liable  to  the  law  of  partnership  ;  and, 
again,  if  any  one  of  those  parties  who  had 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  body,  was  disposed  after- 
wards to  turn  restive,  that  one  individual 
would  have  the  power  of  throwing  them 
into  confusion,  and  of  obliging  them  to- go 
into  Chancery.  Now,  the  Committee  that 
had  sat  last  year  had  fully  inquired  into  all 
these  matters,  and  had  recommended  that 
the  law  which  related  to  benefit  societies 
should ,  be  made  applicable  to  all  such 
cases  as  he  had  referred  to.  He  now  came 
to  the  special  subject  of  his  Motion,  and  to 
the  fourth  head,  namely,  the  law  of  part- 
nership. He  would  state  to  the  House  as 
simply  as  he  could  what  that  law  was  at 
present.  If  a  number  of  persons  joined 
together,  and  one  of  them  chose  to  advance 
a  sum  of  money,  however  small,  to  aid  and 
assist  the  partnership,  he  was  liable,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Eldon,  to  his  last  shil- 
ling, and  his  last  acre.  The  effect  of  such 
a  law  was  this,  it  limited  the  distribution 
of  money  to  the  great  capitalists,  who  thus 
absorbed  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  it  prevented  the  distribution  of  capital 
to^the  rural  districts,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  employment  of  the  people. 
A  laudable  scheme  was  set  on  foot  a 
short  time  ago  for  the  erection  of  lodging- 
houses  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes  ;  but  the  law  stepped  in  to  prevent 
its  being  carried  out,  as  it  declared  that 
every  man  who  advanced  money  towards 
it  rendered  his  entire  property  liable.  A 
charter  was  then  applied  for ;  but  when  it 
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was  obtained  it  was  at  the  cost  of  1,000^., 
which  took  away  all  the  profits  of  the  un- 
dertaking. He  asked  whether  that  was 
not  a  gross  injustice  and  a  direct  stoppage 
to  the  employment  of  the  people?  The 
report  of  the  Committee  to  which  he  had 
referred  recommended  that  charters  of  this 
nature  should  be  granted  with  greater  fa- 
cility and  at  much  less  expense.  This 
question  of  unlimited  liability  prevented 
enterprise  and  employment,  and  kept  down 
the  price  of  wages.  The  humbler  classes 
were  prevented  from  combining  together 
for  the  welfare  of  their  neighbours  and 
their  own  advantage.  But  it  was  said  that 
the  present  state  of  the  law  was  so  far 
good  that  it  prevented  wild  and  bad  specu- 
lations ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
cast  the  shield  of  the  law  of  partnership 
around  the  people  themselves.  He  did 
not  concur  in  such  an  observation  ;  for  he 
thought  that  they  would  be  better  consult- 
ing the  interests  of  the  people  by  allowing 
them  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  than  in- 
terfering with  them  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
This  subject  had  been  gravely  considered 
by  the  late  Lord  Sydenham  in  1837,  and 
also  by  the  late  Lord  Asbburton,  and  they 
respectively  decided  in  favour  of  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law.  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  who  had 
been  examined  before  the  Committee  last 
year,  also  gave  valuable  evidence  in  favour 
of  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  partner- 
ship as  should  permit  the  middle  and  the 
lower  classes  combining  together  for  the 
improvement  of  their  own  condition,  and 
the  welfare  of  their  more  humble  neigh- 
bours, by  limiting  the  responsibility  of  each 
individual  in  any  combined  enterprise  to 
the  amount  of  his  own  stake.  According 
to  that  authority,  such  a  system  had  ope- 
rated most  successfully  in  America,  and 
would  no  doubt  do  so  here.  But  it  had 
been  objected,  if  you  once  permit  such  ar- 
rangements you  might  open  the  door  to  all 
the  evils  of  combination  amongst  work- 
men. ■  But  surely  those  who  were  daily 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  combination  in 
their  clubs  were  not  the  men  to  refuse  to 
the  working  classes  the  right  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  same  privilege.  It  was 
also  said  that  such  a  change  as  he  (Mr. 
Slaney)  recommended  would  lead  to  undue 
and  improvident  speculation.  But  was 
there  nothing  of  that  kind  now  ?  Look  at 
half  your  joint-stock  companies,  at  your 
gold  mining  companies,  and  many  of  the 
railroad  schemes  of  late  years,  and  say, 
were  they  anything  better  than  mere 
hubbies,  into  which  men  rushed  only  be- 
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cause  they  were  prevented  embarking  in 
really  beneficial  schemes  of  minor  enter- 
prise ?  He  firmly  believed  that  if  the  en- 
franchisement of  capital,  and  the  several 
other  remedial  measures  to  which  he  had 
glanced,  were  fairly  carried  out,  we  should 
have  greater  advantages  springing  from 
renewed  industry,  additional  employment, 
consumption,  and  accumulation,  than  we 
could  have  from  any  other  source.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  experi- 
enced great  difiiculty  in  making  his  taxes 
acceptable  to  the  people ;  but,  with  in- 
creased capital  and  renewed  industry,  that 
difficulty  would  be  removed.  If  the  masses 
of  the  people  were  allowed  fair  play  for 
their  industry,  an  increase  of  capital  and 
wealth  would  be  immediately  manifest.  He 
fervently  hoped  to  see  the  fetters  placed 
around  the  accumulation  and  distribution 
of  capital  struck  off ;  but,  at  present,  he 
was  asking  for  nothing  of  the  kind — he 
was  simply  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  investigate  the  subject. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that,  in  Italy,  France, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, the  limitation  of  liability  worked  ad- 
mirably :  and,  with  the  testimony  upon  his 
side  of  the  ablest  men,  the  deepest  think- 
ers, and  the  kindest  philosophers,  he 
thought  himself  justified  iu  asking  for  a 
fair  inquiry,  by  a  Committee  fairly  chosen, 
of  this  most  important  subject.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice. 

Mr.  EWART  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  ho 
should  direct  the  few  observations  it  was 
his  intention  to  make,  less  to  the  great 
variety  of  topics  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  introduced  into  his  speech,  than 
to  the  Motion  which  he  had  submitted  to 
the  House.  The  efficiency  of  the  law  of 
limited  partnership  was  an  important  and 
a  much  controverted  question.  A  Special 
Committee  of  that  House,  of  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  chairman,  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  it,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  now  moved  for  its  reappoint- 
ment. For  his  own  part,  he  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere)  was  not  able  to  come  to  any  very 
decided  opinion  upon  the  subject,  for,  if 
they  looked  to  authorities,  they  would  find 
that  the  authorities  were  almost  equally 
divided.  The  greatest  commercial  and 
the  greatest  legal  authorities  had  express- 
ed the  most  contrary  opinions  as  to  the 
effect  which  might  be  produced  by  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  limited  liability  which 
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prevails  in  other  countries,  where  capital 
is  less  abundant.  Persons  of  great  ex- 
perience, great  philanthropy,  have  express- 
ed strong  doubts  whether  the  stimulus 
which  a  law  of  this  nature  would  undoubt- 
edly give,  might  not  lead  to  consequences 
extremely  injurious  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  The  paralysation  of  trade 
through  an  over-exertion  would  do  more 
real  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  than  the  proposed  measure  could 
effect  for  their  good.  He  could  not  put 
out  of  his  consideration  what  might  be 
the  effect  upon  those  creditors  who,  in- 
duced by  an  array  of  names  to  put  trust 
in  the  solvency  of  these  companies,  found 
that  they  were  perfectly  incapable  of  dis- 
charging their  liabilities.  While  he  ven- 
tured to  express  an  opinion  that  any 
sweeping  alteration  in  the  law  which  now 
regulated  partnership  should  not  be  made 
without  reflection,  and  might  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  the  laws  which  related  to 
limited  liability  might  be  altered,  and 
might  be  so  modified  as  to  render  the 
investment  of  capital  safer  and  easier  for 
the  capitalist.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Special  Committee  now 
asked  for;  and  he  was  anxious  that  that 
Committee  should  enter  upon  its  labours 
with  calmness  and  judgment.  He  did  not 
believe  that,  generally  or  extensively,  the 
application  of  capital  had  been  crippled. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  under 
existing  circumstances  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  capital,  and  that  it  was  always 
forthcoming  whenever  there  was  a  fair  or 
reasonable  prospect  of  remuneration.  Of 
course,  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  that  any 
improvement  in  the  law  of  partnership 
must  directly  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the 
working  classes;  but  he  very  much  ques- 
tioned, as  a  means  of  investment  for  their 
savings,  that  those  undertakings  which 
were  of  a  speculative  character  were  de- 
sirable. There  was  much  force  and  great 
truth  in  the  observation  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished authority  upon  this  subject: 
**  They  were  to  look  not  so  much  to  the 
possibility  of  great  gains,  but  to  insure  a 
perfect  security  for  those  investments,  and 
their  entire  convertibility."  In  his  opin- 
ion these  elements  were  to  be  found  more 
entirely  and  truly  in  the  savings  banks 
and  in  the  public  funds  of  the  country. 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  some 
of  the  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  importance 
of   noQ- interposition  on  the  part  of  the 


Government  with  the  working  classes,  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  might  think 
proper  to  dispose  of  their  savings.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  also  alluded  to  co- 
operative societies.  He  fully  agreed  in 
the  expression  of  opinion  that  the  men 
who  contributed  their  capital  should  also 
work  for  themselves;  and  he  certainly  was 
of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
proper than  that  the  Legislature  should 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
disposal  of  their  capital  by  the  working 
classes.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  leav- 
ing them  in  these  respects  to  the  exercise 
of  their  own  judgment.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  found 
that  the  safest  and  the  most  profitable  in- 
vestments for  the  earnings  of  the  working 
man  were  the  savings  banks  and  public 
funds.  With  reference  to  the  question  of 
land,  a  small  parcel  of  landed  property 
was  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor  man  as  the 
greatest  property  in  England  was  to  the 
millionaire  ;  and  it  was  certainly  most 
desirable  that  no  obstacles  should  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  poor  man  which  might 
debar  him  from  investing  his  capital  in 
the  acquirement  of  land.  He  rejoiced 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  by  his  Stamp  Act 
greatly  diminished  one  of  the  obstacles 
which  formerly  oppressed  the  poor  man  in 
this  respect.  By  the  Bill  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General 
had  announced  his  intention  of  introducing, 
for  the  registry  of  the  titles  of  land,  a 
still  more  formidable  obstacle  would  be 
greatly  removed.  Expensive  conveyances 
and  titles  were  the  chief  means  of  pre- 
venting such  a  distribution  of  land  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  common  with  so 
many  others,  desired.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  was  necessary  to  say  any  more;  he 
only  wished  to  guard  against  its  being  un- 
derstood that  he  assented  entirely  to  the 
practicability  of  the  object  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  in  view.  He  would 
not  offer  any  objection  to  the  Committee, 
but  only  amend  the  Motion  by  the  insertion 
of  the  words  **  expediency  of  limiting  lia- 
bility" instead  of  **  a  proposed  limitation." 
Select  Committee  appointed — 

**  To  consider  the  Law  of  Partnership,  and  the 
expediency  of  facilitating  the  limitation  of  lia- 
bility, with  a  view  to  encourage  useful  enterprise, 
and  the  additional  employment  of  labour." 

COUNTY  FRANCHISE. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  then  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in — 
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"  A  Bill  to  make  the  Franchise  in  Counties  in 
England  and  Wales  the  same  as  that  In  Boroughs, 
by  gifing  the  right  of  Voting  to  all  Oocupiers  of 
Tenements  of  tl^  annual  ralue  of  102." 


He  said  that,  in  again  asking  the  leave  of 
the  House  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  the  suh- 
ject  of  the  franchise,  he  was  happy  to 
think  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  intro- 
duce the  measure  thus  early  in  the  Session, 
and  thus  to  have  overcome  the  chief,  he 
might  say  the  only,  difficulty  which  lay  in 
the  way  of  the  Government  agreeing  to  his 
Motion  last  Session.  It  was  then  said  that 
Bills  of  this  kind  ought  to  he  hrought  in 
early  in  the  Session;  that  to  lay  Bills  on 
the  tahle  late  in  the  Session,  and  leave 
them  there,  with  no  intention  of  taking 
them  up  and  going  on  with  them,  was  tri- 
fling with  the  suhject;  and  that  at  all 
events  the  lateness  of  the  Session  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Government  not 
supporting  his  Motion.  He  considered, 
therefore,  that  in  bringing  forward  his  Mo- 
tion in  the  middle  of  February  instead  of 
the  middle  of  July,  he  had  overcome  the 
chief  objection  stated  by  the  Government. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  frequently  stated  his  opinion  that 
the  Reform  Act  was  capable  of  some 
amendment,  and  that  it  might  be  desirable 
at  some  time  or  other  to  extend  the  suf- 
frage. Well,  the  measure  which  he  (Mr. 
King)  was  now  proposing  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  any  future  plan  which  the 
noble  Lord  might  have  in  view.  The  plan 
which  he  had  to  propose  was  simple  in  its 
nature,  moderate  in  its  terms,  and  practi- 
cal in  its  operation:  and  he  thought  it 
might  be  said  to  have  this  further  merit, 
that  it  would  pave  the  way  for  the  great 
and  he  trusted  comprehensive  measure  of 
reform  which  the  House  and  the  country 
were  to  be  favoured  with  by  the  noble  Lord 
when  the  proper  time  arrived.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  present  Bill  would  inter- 
fere with  any  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
It  did  not  propose  to  disfranchise  one  bo- 
rough, or  to  add  a  single  representative  to 
the  number  now  constituting  the  House.  All 
it  proposed  to  do  was  to  remove  some  of  the 
anomalies  that  existed  with  respect  to  the 
representation,  to  place  the  inhabitants  of 
one  locality  on  the  same  footing,  and  to 
gfve  them  the  same  rights  and  advantages 
as  were  already  enjoyed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  the  inhabitants  of  another 
locality.  He  would  not  shock  the  ears  of 
the  noble  Lord  by  introducing  the  word 
**  lodger"  on  the  present  occasion,  or  by 
going  into  details  respecting  electoral  di^ 
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tricts,  which  had  been  called,  he  believed* 
discussions  about  "  squares  and  parallelo- 
grams." Neither  would  he  discuss  the 
question  respecting  the  proportioning  the 
number  of  electors  to  eack  representative, 
which  had  also  been  called  "  arithmetical 
calculations;"  and  he  trusted  he  might,  on 
his  part,  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  discussion  would  not  lead  to  remarks 
about  the  dangers  of  revolution  in  con- 
nexion with  reform.  The  measure  which 
he  proposed  to  submit  to  the  House  was 
one  so  simple  in  its  character  that  the  most 
moderate  and  cautious  reformer  might 
safely  adopt  it.  It  contained  nothing  that 
would  at  all  interfere  with  those  conditions 
which  the  noble  Lord  last  year  declared  to 
be  essential  to  the  progress  of  reform. 
The  noble  Lord  on  that  occasion  said — 


**  He  had  always  considered  it  a  condition  in 
every  reform — a  condition  which  he  thought  had 
been  happily  complied  with  hitherto — that  the  re- 
presentation of  that  House,  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  constituted,  the  mode  in  which  the  people 
elected  their  representatives,  should  he  compatible 
and  consistent  with  a  monarchy  and  House  of 
Lords."  [Hcauard,  Third  Series,  vol.  cxii.,  p. 
1168.] 

Now,  the  present  small  and  comparatively 
insignificant  measure  was  at  all  events  per- 
fectly compatible  with  things  as  they  were, 
and  would  tend  to  strengthen  rather  than 
to  weaken  both  the  monarchy  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  made  the  greatest,  best,  and  most 
important  social  revolution  which  had  ever 
been  effected  in  modern  times,  would  not 
object  to  remove  those  great  anomalies 
which  now  existed  with  respect  to  the  re- 
presentation, when  it  could  be  shown  that 
it  could  be  done  without  incurring  the 
slightest  risk.  He  would  likewise  main- 
tain that  the  present  was  a  measure  of 
sound  policy.  It  had  often  been  said  that 
they  ought  to  extend  the  franchise  as  far 
as  it  could  possibly  be  done  with  safety, 
and  that  by  so  doing  the  Legislature  would 
be  more  respected,  the  law  more  promptly 
obeyed  by  the  people,  and  property  ren- 
dered doubly  secure.  He  would  ask  could 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  respectability 
of  that  vast  and  numerous  class  who  would 
be  affected  by  this  Bill  ?  Was  it  not  to  this 
y^ry  class  that  a  great  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment owed  their  seats  in  that  House?  He 
would  seriously  and  gravely  ask  if  a  man 
was  a  better  subject  when  he  lived  in  one 
locality  than  when  he  lived  in  another  ? 
He  mighf  here  quote  a  very  apposite  ex- 
tract from  a  document  which  had  been  sent 
him  that  y&[;f  day  :— 
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"TeniorthonwDdtof  Dwn.inoerUiDfiiToared  | 
localitiea,  diatribut«d  orer  ths  &ce  of  the  kiog-  . 
dom  (I  bellere  the  number  for  ISSO,  l)«emen  in- 
cluded, jg  4Tl,t(l9),  enjor  the  eleotlTs  fHuohlas  ' 
becauae  thej  pay  ■  yearlj  root  of  Wl.  tai  up- 
nrdi ;  and  tens  of  thoaundt  of  men,  KiBtUred 
OTer  the  renuiniag  portion!  of  the  coontrr,  are 
dcpriTcd  of  the  electire  fisnchiae  becauae  ther 
mj  a  ^carlr  rent  of  101.  and  upwarda  to  BOl. 
The  teat  of  the  reqnialte  Btmaa  and  due  retpecta- 
bilitjr  to  potae«  the  vote,  in  eertain  plaoet  ia  nie*- 
mred  b;  a  rent  of  10^,  but  in  other  pUc«a  bj  ■ 
rent  of  GOl.  Thia  diatinotion  without  a  difference  i 
ia  inrldioua,  and  manifestlj  unfaJr." 

He  might  bring  forward  a  Tast  number  of 
cases  to  show  the  great  anomalies  whioh  | 
existed.  He  woold  take,  for  instance,  the  : 
county  which  he  represented.  He  found  ' 
that  in  the  borough  of  Reigate,  one  of  the 
smallest  boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  a  101.  I 
householder  was  represented  In  Parliament,  | 
whereas,  in  the  large  town  of  Croydon, 
which,  tiumericallj  speaking,  might  be 
considered  tbe  capital  of  Burrey,  a  man 
might  rent  a  house  just  somewhat  short  of 
£01. — he  might  transact  business  daily  in 
the  metropolis,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  j 
all  that  was  going  ou  in  the  country,  and 
yet  bo  entirely  unrepresented.  Then  there  [ 
was  the  case  of  a  mechanic,  who  might  live  ! 
inahouserentedat  I5f.  or20I.  ayear,  who  , 
might  hare  lOOi.  or  2001.  accumulated  in  | 
a  saTiogs  bank,  and  yet,  simply  because  he  | 
did  not  lire  in  a  Farliamentary  borough,  | 
would  be  unrepresented.  Compsre  thia  man  , 
with  an  agricultural  labourer,  who  might 
have  a  40«.  freehold,  and  who  would  conse- 
quently be  represented.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  these  were  great  ano< 
maliea  in  a  country  where  wo  professed  to 
represent  property  and  intelligence,  and 
nothing  else.  He  felt  ho  had  a  stronger 
claim  to  tbe  support  of  the  House  this  \ 
year  than  ho  had  last  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  that  had  since  been  passed  to  en- 
tend  the  franchise  in  Jretand.  No  man 
could  regret  more  than  be  did  that  that 
Act  had  been  marred  in  its  paaange  from  ' 
that  House  and  back  again.  Still  ho  con-  ' 
tended  that  the  same  principle  which  had 
been  applied  to  Ireland,  i\t.,  the  principle  ' 
of  placing  the  borough  and  county  fran- 
chise on  the  same  footing,  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  England  also.  The  noble  Lord, 
in  bringing  forward  that  Bill,  said — 

"  The  meaaure  propoHn  to  place  the  people  of 
IreLaud  wilh  retpi'ct  to  representation,  in  ■  poai- 
tion,  in  point  uffnct,  lu  good  u  that  of  the  people 
of  EngLind  and  Scollnnii.  It  is  fuuDdrd  on  the 
principle  that  they  ahonid  not  bs  treated  aa  irife- 
rior  to  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  but 
that  tlwy  baTa  a  right,  when  gnjiUtui  and  S««t> 


land  poMeu  a  certain  tranchiae,  to  b«  plaoad  in  a 
position  in  that  reapect  equiTalent  io  both  thOM 
oountrjet.  But  that  right  they  do  not  at  pretent 
enjoy,  and  »o  much  the  more  doei  it  beoonie  Ja*- 
tice,  does  it  beoome  wisdom,  to  unite  the  paopU 
ith  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  in 


in  the  manner  in  which  they  will  nie  that  eqnalllf 
and  that  franchia*,  and  that  tb«y  may  have  all  (ba 
freedom  whleh  eiiita  in  any  other  part  of  tin 

nnited  kingdom." 

Now,  what  had  been  conceded  to  Ireland  be 
claimed  on  the  part  of  those  who  reuded 
in  tbe  counties  of  England,  for  he  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  adding  insult  to 
injury  to  say  that  tbe  people  of  Ireland 
were  more  to  be  trusted  in  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  than  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. During  the  discussion  of  the  Iruh 
Franchise  Bill,  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments adduced  in  its  favour  was,  that  tne 
constituencies  in  that  country  had  actually 
decreased.  Now,  be  thought  he  coula 
show  that  the  county  constituencies  of 
England  had  decreased  also;  and  if  be 
did  BO,  he  tbought  he  should  make  out  ft 
very  strong  claim  in  favour  of  his  measure. 
By  comparing  the  electoral  register  tt 
1836  with  1849-50,  he  found  there  wai  ft 
decrease  in  Berks  of  1,039  Toters;  Devon, 
1,123;  Dorset,  488;  Hereford,  319( 
Shropshire,  505  ;  Westmoreland,  747  ; 
Wiltshire,  58S  ;  and  in  Worcester,  475. 
But  be  might  he  told  that  he  was  going 
back  too  far.  He  would,  therefore,  com- 
pare  the  register  of  1843  with  that  of 
1B50.  By  this  comparisoa  be  found  that 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  constituency 
of  Bedfordshire  of  4i5;  Berks,  709;  De- 
von, 1,753;  Dorset.  843;  Hereford,  1,088) 
Shropshire,  998;  Stafford,  1,577;  Suffolk, 
831;  West  Surrey,  348;  Westmoreland, 
210  ;  Wilts,  584;  and  in  Worcester, 
1,379.  Comparing  the  total  number  of 
county  electors  in  1843  with  that  of  1850, 
he  found  that  in  1843  the  number  wai 
484,073,  and,  in  1850,  461,413,  showing 
a  decrease  of  22,G60  in  seven  years,  while 
in  the  boroughs  thero  had  been  an  ia- 
crease  of  upwards  of  50,000.  He  thought 
that  these  facts  proved  that  if  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  beeu  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland  last  Session  was  a  sound 
cue,  it  ought  to  bo  extended  to  tbe  Eng- 
lish counties  — the  rather  that  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  the  decrease  of  elector* 
had  taken  place  among  a  pupulnlion  almost 
stationary;  whereas  in  England  the  de- 
crease had  occurred  among  a  population 
I  rapidly  iaoreaaing.     He  bdieved  that  ta 
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objection  might  be  raised,  and  very  pro- 
perly raised,  against  his  measure,  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Ho  remembered 
very  well  hearing  the  noble  Lord  say — 

"  There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  I  ever  held,  or 
in  any  opinion  I  hold  now,  which  would  debar  me 
from  seeing  with  satisfaction  any  plan  by  which 
the  admission  of  the  working  classes  could  be  still 
further  extended,  and  the  basis  widened  upon 
which  the  representation  rests." 

He  was  aware  that  the  objection  to  the 
smallness  of  his  measure  was  a  great  ob- 
jection; but  he  begged  to  say  that  the 
measure  was  good  as  far  as  it  went;  and 
he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  support  it 
on  the  same  ground  that  had  induced  him 
to  bring  it  forward,  namely,  that  half  a 
loaf  or  a  fragment  of  bread  was  better  than 
no  loaf  at  all.  He  thought  he  had  a  claim 
also  on  the  support  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Ripon,  who  ob- 
served, with  great  ability,  on  a  former 
occasion — 

"  I  must  say,  considering  the  increase  of  the 
democratic  element  in  our  institutions,  that  I  see 
the  greatest  danger  in  erecting  an  immense  su* 
perstructure  on  a  narrow  electoral  basis.  If  that 
superstructure  cannot  stand  upon  an  extended 
electoral  basis,  I  am  sure  that  a  narrow  basis 
cannot  long  sustain  it." 

Now,  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  admit  that  the  country  had  not  de- 
creased in  its  democratic  tendencies;  and 
the  figures  he  had  brought  forward  must 
have  shown  him  that  the  electoral  basis 
was  considerably  narrower.  He  thought, 
therefore,  he  might  with  very  great  fair- 
ness claim  the  right  hon.  Baronet *8  sup- 
port. He  owned,  too,  that,  after  all  that 
had  recently  occurred,  not  only  in  that 
House,  but  out  of  it,  particularly  at  an 
election  which  had  lately  taken  place  in  not 
the  least  aristocratic  part  of  England,  he 
might  fairly  claim  the  support  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
supported  protection;  for  he  believed  it 
would  be  found  that  those  who  had  only 
very  lately  repudiated  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
re-obtain  their  seats  unless  they  appealed 
to  constituencies  with  an  extended  suffrage. 
He  might  say  that  he  knew  something  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  could 
testify  that  when  they  had  once  formed  an 
opinion,  it  was  very  difficult  to  shake  it. 
He  knew  that  they  had  been  so  taught  and 
tutored  to  cling  to  protection,  that  they 
would  not  be  induced  to  give  it  up  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  any  one;  and  , though 
ion.  GcDilemen  might  attempt  to  persuade 
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them  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  rent, 
they  would  continue  to  maintain  that,  if  it 
was  not  a  case  of  protection,  it  must  be  one 
of  rent.     He  believed  that,  much  as  they 
were  opposed  to  free  trade,  they  would 
infinitely  prefer  an  open  and  honest  foe  to 
one  that  dealt   up   to  the  eleventh  hour 
treacherously  with    them.      He  rejoiced 
greasy  at  the  admission  which  was  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
on  behalf  of  his  party.    He  rejoiced  that  it 
in  some  measure  completed  the  triumph  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West   Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden).      The  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  was  a  cause  in  which  he  (Mr.  King) 
took  the   liveliest  interest,  for  he  might 
here  state  that  his  father  fought  the  battle 
of  free   trade   single  handed  for  many  a 
year  before  either  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding,  or  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Villiers),  or  even  the 
people  of  England,  had  had  their  attention 
called  to   it.      He  hoped   that  the  hon. 
Member   for  Buckinghamshire,    with   the 
enlarged    views   which   he    had  recently 
adopted,  would  not   attempt   to   coalesce 
with  the   electors  who  had  been  created 
under  the  502.  Chandos  clause  to  answer 
a  political  purpose.     He  trusted  the  hon. 
Member  would  go  with  them  for  an  ex- 
tended suffrage,  and  that  they  would  no 
longer  hear  anything  about  what  he  be- 
lieved he  might  say  had  now  been  partially 
renounced — he  meant  the  re-establishment 
of  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  protection, 
for  he  held  protection  to  be  very  much  akin 
to  communism  in  its  worst  shape.     Pro- 
tection he  regarded  as  the  few  taking  from 
the  many;  and  communism,  in  its  general 
acceptance,  as   all  taking  from  all.     An 
attempt  had  recently  been  made  to  estab- 
lish communist  principles  on  a  large  scale 
on  the  Continent  by  that  celebrated  man 
Louis  Blanc;  and  what  had  he  done  ?    He 
attempted  on  behalf  of  his  party  to  obtain 
a  loan  of  money  from  the  Government. 
The    agriculturists   had    got   their   loan. 
M.   Blanc  had   also   attempted  to  obtain 
relief  for  his  party — the  very  thing  the 
hon.    Member  for   Buckinghamshire   was 
now  attempting  for  his.     He  (Mr.  King) 
hoped   that  a  measure  like  the  present, 
which  might  be  shown  to  be  one  of  sound 
policy  and  perfect  justice,   would  not  be 
refused  by  that  House.     He  trusted  that 
the  day  would  not  come  when  the  people 
would   find   that   it    was   only    particular 
classes  who  could  obtain  a  hearing  in  that 
House;  when  the  law  would  cease  to  be  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and  become,  in- 
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Btcad,  the  arm  of  the  oppressor;  and  when 
it  should  bo  said,  with  truth,  that  that 
House  had  at  its  disposal,  instead  of  equal 
weights  and  balances,  false  weights  and 
false  keys.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  made  this  Motion  has 
done  it  certainly  in  the  most  temperate 
manner.  He  has  laid  it  before  the  House 
with  as  little  of  undue  exaggeration,  either 
as  to  its  merits  or  its  nature,  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  could  possibly  desire. 
I  must  likewise  say,  as  he  stated  at  the 
commencement  of  his  speech,  that  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  his  making  the  Mo- 
tion at  this  period  of  the  Session;  and  that 
that  reason  which  he  says,  and  says  truly, 
was  the  only  reason  I  urged  last  year 
against  entertaining  the  Motion  he  then 
submitted,  will  not  now  apply,  and  that  it 
is  not  a  reason  I  will  now  assign.  I  will 
also  make  an  admission  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  Motion  itself.  I  think 
this  Motion  differs  very  much  from  several 
Motions  which  the  House  has  considered 
of  late  years  respecting  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  inasmuch  as  1  do  not  think 
any  reasonable  objection  can  be  alleged 
against  the  class  of  persons  whom  he  pro- 
poses to  introduce  into  the  county  consti- 
tuencies. I  admit  at  once  they  are  a  class 
of  persons  who,  if  entrusted  with  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  would  probably  use  it  with 
intelligence  and  integrity.  I  certainly  do 
not  pretend  that  there  is  such  a  superiority 
in  the  inhabitants  of  towns  over  those  in 
the  country  as  to  enable  me,  or  any  one, 
to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  when 
invested  with  the  franchise,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  superior  qualities  over 
those  not  having  the  franchise  residing  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  ques- 
tion really  is,  whether  this  proposal  will 
be  an  improvement  of  our  representation; 
because  1  have  always  considered  that  this 
was  really  the  important  question  which 
the  House  had  to  decide  in  any  proposition 
of  this  kind.  I  never  could  think,  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, that  the  chief  point  to  which  we  were 
called  on  to  direct  attention,  was  whether 
certain  persons  with  certain  qualifications 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  franchise,  or 
whether  it  was  a  hardship — the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, using  a  harder  term,  calls  it  a 
species  of  tyranny — to  exclude  them  from 
the  franchise.  The  view  which  I  have 
taken  has  been  thb :  seeing  the  immense 


power  which  this  House  possesses,  ob- 
serving that  this  House  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  country  at  large,  and  finding 
that  succeeding  periods  have  increased  its 
means  of  controlling  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  Legislature — I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  what  was  really  important  to 
discuss  was  not  if  any  particular  persons 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  at  elections,  but 
what  is  the  general  result  which  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  country,  so  that  this 
House  should  fully  and  fairly  represent  the 
intelligence  and  the  genuine  wishes  of  the 
nation.  Now,  Sir,  if  we  consider  this  pro- 
posal with  a  view,  first,  to  what  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  franchise 
in  this  country,  it  will  be  obvious  that  this 
proposal  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  There 
has  always  been,  to  a  late  period,  this  dis- 
tinction in  principle  between  the  represen- 
tation of  counties  and  the  representation 
of  boroughs — though  it  has  certainly  not 
been  uniformly  carried  out  in  every  in- 
stance— that  the  representation  of  coun- 
ties was  a  representation  of  tenure,  of 
persons  who  voted  in  consequence  of  their 
tenure,  and  that  the  representation  of 
boroughs  was  a  representation  of  per- 
sons who  voted  by  virtue  of  their  occu- 
pancies ;  the  one  class  being  usually  deno- 
minated freeholders,  and  the  other  class 
being  known  as  householders,  by  whom,  in 
the  absence  of  any  particular  charters  or 
particular  rules,  it  has  been  decided  bj 
very  ancient  authority  the  right  of  voting 
in  towns  and  boroughs  was  possessed.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  a  proposal  was  made  to  effect  a  very 
great  change  with  respect  to  the  represen- 
tation of  counties,  by  admitting  a  class  of 
voters  who  could  not  vote  in  virtue  of  te- 
nure, who  had  neither  a  freehold  tenure, 
nor  a  tenure  for  a  term  of  years,  but  who 
merely  held  farms  by  occupation.  And 
Lord  Chandos,  who  made  that  proposal, 
succeeded  in  carrying  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  means  of  the  votes  of  many 
of  those  who  were  undoubtedly  reformers, 
and  who,  on  that  occasion,  considered  that 
the  Government  who  introduced  the  Reform 
Bill  had  been  in  error  in  not  proposing  the 
franchise  for  that  particular  class  of  occu- 
piers. Lord  Althorp,  at  that  time,  pointed 
out  very  strongly  the  objections  which  ex- 
isted to  such  a  proposal.  Those  objections 
did  not  prevail,  however,  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose  and 
others,  who  were  convinced  that  it  was 
desirable  to  add  this  class  of  voters  to 
the  constituency ;  and,  after  that  decision 
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of  the  House  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the 
Goyernment  who  had  undertaken  the  Re- 
form Bill  did  introduce  into  the  measure  a 
clause  in  conformity  with  that  opinion. 
But  I  own  I  myself  never  considered  that 
that  was  an  improvement  in  our  represen- 
tation. I  have  always  heen  convinced  that 
BO  far  as  it  diminished  the  power  of  the 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  it  did,  on  the  con- 
trary, •  rather  weaken  and  enfeehle  than 
strengthen  the  independence  of  our  repre- 
sentation. And  I  must  say,  not  looking 
at  this  as  a  question  of  the  ancient  policy 
of  the  country,  and  of  an  ancient  division 
of  the  country  into  counties  and  horoughs, 
hut  practically  and  in  reference  to  present 
eircumstances,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
experience  which  I  have  had  of  the  votes 
of  electors  in  counties,  I  have  found  that 
when  a  candidate  seeks  the  vote  of  a  far- 
mer who,  perhaps,  is  paying  considerahle 
rent,  he  is  often  met  with  the  answer,  "  I 
eannot  enter  into  the  matter  with  you,  for 
I  must  consider  the  opinions  of  my  land- 
lord." On  the  other  hand,  at  county  elec- 
tions, I  have  seen  among  the  smallest  and 
poorest  freeholders  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ence, a  spirit  of  integrity,  and  a  resolution 
to  give  their  votes  only  in  accordance  with 
their  own  opinions,  which  is,  I  think,  highly 
honourahle  to  them,  and  which  does  show 
that  they  are  in  a  position  of  far  more  inde- 
pendence than  that  other  class  to  which  I 
nave  referred.  Now  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposal  is  to  admit  into  counties  such  a 
very  large  numher  of  voters  hy  occupation 
as  would  seriously  diminish  the  just  in- 
fluence of  that  valuable  class  of  freeholders 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  In  glancing 
over  the  returns  relating  to  the  various 
counties  of  England,  I  find  that  the  501, 
ooeupiers  are  at  present  in  a  minority,  cer- 
tainly, as  compared  to  all  other  voters,  the 
greater  part  of  those  other  voters  being 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  and  all  of  them 
being  voters  by  tenure  of  some  description. 
In  Berkshire  there  are  971  voters  with  the 
501,  occupation  franchise,  and  4,270  other 
voters.  In  Cheshire  there  are  4,022  501, 
oeoupation  voters,  and  11,901  other  voters. 
In  Derbyshire  there  are  2,663  501,  occu- 
pation voters,  and  10,208  voters  who  have 
other  description  of  votes.  In  Devonshire 
there  are  4,920  of  the  former,  and  14,088 
of  the  latter  class.  I  need  not  quote  any 
more  of  these  particular  instances;  but  I 
may  state  generally  that  in  the  whole  of 
Bngland  there  are  about  100,000  persons 
who  vote  in  virtue  of  their  occupations  of 
SOI,  and  375,034  of  all  other  voters,  the 
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great  mass  consisting  of  the  forty  shilling 
freeholders.     Now,  if  you  admit  in  round 
numbers  350,000  persons  who  would  have 
the  right  of  voting  as  lOl,  occupiers,  it  is 
very  obvious  that  you  would  deluge  these 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  and  destroy  their 
importance  in  county  elections.     I  hold, 
considering  the  value  of  these  forty  shilling 
freeholders,   considering  the   antiquity  of 
that  tenure,  considering  that  importance 
which  they  still  preserve,  and  the  import- 
ance that  they  should  still  possess   the 
weight  they  have,  that  it  would  be  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  regretted  if  we  took  any 
course  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  di- 
minish their  power,  or  to  affect  their  in- 
fluence.    But,   Sir,  beyond  this,   I  own  I 
think  that  our  object  should  not  be  to  in- 
troduce the  uniformity  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  recommends.      His    argument   is 
very  shortly,  and  little  more,  than  this — 
You  have  lOl,  householders  who  have  the 
right  of  voting  in  boroughs,  therefore  have 
a  101,  franchise  in  the  counties.     I  have 
rather  considered,  on  all  occasions  when 
this  subject  has  been  brought  before  me, 
that  it  was  a  decided  advantage  that  there 
should  be  various  rights  of  voting,  and  that 
the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  one 
place  should  not  be  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  is  accorded  the  right  of  voting  in  a 
different  place.     I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  we  should  be  effect- 
ing no  improvement  by  the  introduction  of 
this  uniformity  in  the  franchise.    The  hon. 
Gentleman   says — and  the  argument  has 
struck  me — and  it  arises,  I  think,  from  a 
want  of  proper  observation,  but  many  per- 
sons have  said,  and  the  hon.   Gentleman 
among  others — **  You  have  given  the  right 
of  voting  to  occupiers  in  Ireland  to  the 
value  of  12{.  a  year,  surely  occupiers  in 
England  to  the  value  of  lOl,  a  year,  are  as 
worthy;  and  to  them,  at  least,  you  ought  to 
extend  the  franchise. "     But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman does  not  remember   that  in   Ire- 
land we  have  destroyed  that  old  class   of 
voters  to  whom  I  have  alluded  as  being 
so  valuable  in  England,  the  forty   shil- 
ling freeholders ;    and  when  I   said    last 
year,  in  supporting  the  Bill  for  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  franchise   in   Ireland,  that  I 
thought  it  most  desirable  to  place  Ireland 
on  a  footing  with  England  and  Scotland  in 
this  respect,  it  was  because  I  took  into  con- 
sideration the  extinction  of  the  forty  shil- 
ling freeholders;  and  my  object  then  was 
to  bestow  some  franchise  in  Ireland  which 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  well  qual- 
ifled  to  hold  it,  and  not  to  revive  the  abuses 
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which  formerly  attended  the  tenure  of  forty 
shilling  freeholds  in  Ireland,  and  which 
would,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  they  were  heing  treated 
with  as  much  fairness  as  the  people  of 
England  or  Scotland.  Now  that  conse- 
quence, I  think,  has  heen  to  a  great  degree 
attained;  for  judging  from  the  various  re- 
turns as  to  the  numher  of  persons  now 
qualified  to  vote  in  Irish  counties,  I  should 
conjecture  that  something  like  the  same 
proportion  of  voters  to  the  inhahitants  in 
English  counties  is  heing  introduced  into 
the  counties  of  Ireland.  But  if  you  say, 
hecause  we  have  accomplished  this,  we  must 
create  a  similar  franchise  in  England,  then 
you  propose  a  new  inequality,  because 
then  you  would  have  in  England  the  40«. 
freeholders  and  other  tenures  and  the 
lOl.  occupier,  whereas,  in  Ireland,  you 
would  have  but  the  121,  occupiers  without 
the  40«.  freeholders.  That  would  be  an 
inequality  by  far  too  great;  and  we  should 
then  have  to  prop(yse  the  40«.  freehold  fran- 
chise, or  otherwise  to  add  to  the  number  of 
Irish  county  electors  in  order  to  restore  the 
equality  which  we  had  hoped  to  establish 
by  the  Bill  of  last  year.  I  cannot  think, 
then,  that  this  proposed  measure  is  a  mea- 
sure the  tendency  of  which  would  bo  to 
improve  our  representation.  I  would  much 
rather  continue  the  ancient  distinction,  and 
maintain  this  di£Ference — that  whilst  house- 
holders shall  have  the  right  of  voting  in 
boroughs  and  cities,  freeholders,  and  other 
holders  by  tenure  alone,  shall  have  the 
right  of  voting  in  counties.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  observed  that  I  cannot  say 
that  this  is  a  revolutionary  project,  or  that 
it  would  accomplish  any  great  and  violent 
democratic  change.  Undoubtedly,  I  make 
no  charge  of  that  kind  against  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not 
consider  his  proposal  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  state  of  things;  but 
let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  very  far  from 
saying  that  tho  large  class  of  persons  whom 
it  would  admit  to  the  right  of  voting  in 
elections  for  counties  is  a  class  of  persons 
from  whom  our  existing  institutions  have 
anything  to  fear.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other question  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  alluded,  and  on  which  I  think  it 
right  to  say  a  few  words  before  I  conclude. 
I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  think  it  adr 
visable  to  adopt  this  proposition.  Yet,  on 
another  occasion  I  have  stated,  that  I 
thought  that  some  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise was  desirable.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  House  will  recollect,  I  said  I  did 


not  at  all  agree  that  it  was  an  evil  to  have 
county,  large  city,  and  small  borough  con- 
stituencies respectively  returning  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  if  we  merely  had  a  representa- 
tion of  numbers,  then  it  was  my  opinion 
that  this  intelligent  and  wealthy  country 
would  not  be  so  well  represented  as  at  the 
present  moment.  With  these  opinions  I 
certainly  could  not  be  a  party  to  that  which 
some  Members  of  this  House  seem  to  wish, 
namely,  the  entire  abrogation  of  our  ancient 
system  of  representation,  and  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  Reform  Act,  together  with  all 
the  other  Acts  on  which  the  present  state 
of  the  representation  is  founded.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  think  it  is  desirable  to  ' 
introduce  a  measure  for  some  further  ex-  ' 
tension  of  the  suffrage — and  by  which,  in/ 
particular,  we  should  afford  to  the  working 
classes  greater  opportunities  of  obtaining 
votes  than  they  at  present  possess.  I 
answered  to  an  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley),  who  put  the  question  to  me  the 
other  night,  whether  the  Government  were 
about  to  introduce  any  measure  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session,  that  the  Gevemment  had 
not  that  intention.  There  are  reasons, 
peculiar  to  the  present  time,  and  general 
reasons  of  policy,  why,  in  my  opinion, 
such  a  course  would  be  inadvisable.  There 
are  peculiar  reasons  why  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  commence  this  year  with  finan- 
cial measures,  in  order  that  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  immedi- 
ately taken  up  with  matters  of  finance; 
and  the  introduction  by  the  Government  of 
any  question  respecting  the  alteration  of  the 
Reform  Act,  or  of  extending  the  suffrage 
would  have  created  serious  difficulties,  and 
postponed  these  indispensable  measures  of 
finance  to  a  very  late  period.  There  are, 
besides,  various  questions  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  to  the  general  administra- 
tion in  Ireland,  which  I  had  proposed  to 
bring  before  the  House,  and  which  I  think 
it  is  very  desirable  to  proceed  with  as 
speedily  as  possible.  But  I  consider  that 
there  are  general  reasons  likewise,  and 
which,  I  partly  stated  last  year,  why  it  is 
not  advisable  that  the  Government  should 
proceed  with  a  measure  of  reform  of  the 
franchise  just  in  the  present  Session.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  when  great 
changes  have  been  accomplished  in  this 
country,  and  while  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  still  uncertain  about  the  effects  of 
those  ehanges,   it  is  most  prudent  and 
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politic  to   avoid  very   frequent  elections, 
and   perpetual   agitation  on  questions   in 
which    the   interests    of  the  country  are 
deeply  inrolyed.     I  think  it  is  far  better, 
after  a  sufficient  time  has  passed,  and  after 
discussions,  such  as  those  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  House,  that  the  country  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  calmly  and  deli- 
berately deciding  on  the  value  of  changes 
of  which  the  people  have  had  adequate  ex- 
perience.    I  have  likewise  thought,  with 
regard  to  late  years,  having  ourselves  not 
only  many  changes  in  legislation,  but  find- 
ing  immense  political    alteration    taking 
place  in  foreign  countries,  that  anything 
which  tended  to  stability,  anything  which 
showed  that  we  were  proceeding  quietly 
and  calmly  with  the  maintenance  of  our 
institutions,  was  an  advantage  to  this  coun- 
try, and  was  calculated  to  preserve  us  from 
many   evils   which   a  different  course  of 
action  on  our  part  would  very  probably  en- 
tail.    But,  while  believing  all  this,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why,  after  this  Session  has 
passed,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
.  next  Session,  there  should  not  be  laid  be- 
fore this  House  by  the  Government  a  pro- 
'-  posal  in  respect  to  this  question  of  the  ex- 
'  tension  of  the  suffrage.     Certainly,  if  I  am 
/  a  Member  of  the  Government  at  that  time, 
1 1  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  my  views 
I  on  this  subject  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    I  know  perfectly  well  that  those 
views  would  not  altogether  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose and  of  other  Gentlemen  who  agree 
with  him.     But  I   have  so   often  stated 
the    difference    of   opinion     which    exists 
between  us,   that  it  ought  to  create  no 
surprise  in  his  mind  at  finding  that  I  have 
come  to  a  practical  conclusion  essentially 
distinct  from  that  proposal  which  he  has 
laid  from  time  to  time  before  the  House. 
I  do,  however,  think  it  is  desirable,  con- 
sidering that  by  next  Session  twenty  years 
will  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  we  should  then  consider 
whether  there  are  not  great  numbers  of 
our  fellow-countrymen   not   possessed   by 
that  Act  of  the  franchise,  who  are  not  only 
fully  qualified  to  exercise  the  suffrage,  but 
whose  exercise  of  the  suffrage  would  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  character  of 
this  House.     I  am  myself  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  experience  we  have  had  of 
that  Act.     I  believe  that  the  representa- 
tion since  1832  has  been  such  as  to  give 
confidence  to  the  people  at  large,  which 
confidence  they  would  not  have  had  in  a 
House  of  Commons  in  which  were  Mem- 
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hers  for  Old  Samm  and  for  Gatton,  and  in 
which  were  not  Members  for  Manchester, 
and  Leeds,  and  Birmingham.  I  am,  there- 
fore, perfectly  satisfied  that  the  influence 
of  that  Reform  Bill,  loudly  as  it  was  de- 
nied at  the  time  that  it  could  be  so,  has 
been  salutary;  and,  therefore,  that  in  any 
changes  we  may  make,  we  ought  to  con- 
sult the  spirit  of  that  Reform  Act — we 
ought  to  consult  the  temper  and  the  genius 
of  the  people  of  these  united  kingdoms, 
and  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  con- 
struct any  fanciful  edifice  based  upon  any 
new  theory  of  our  own,  but,  building  upon 
the  old  foundation,  continually  endeavour 
to  improve  the  symmetry  and  add  to  the 
convenience  of  the  ancient  edifice. 

Mr.  HUME  was  glad  that  at  last  they 
had  obtained  a  definite  promise  from  the 
noble  Lord,  although  it  was  not  very  plea- 
sant to  be  told,  after  all,  that  if  they  would 
wait  till  next  Session,  they  might  then  get 
something.     The  noble  Lord  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  he  had  been  tardy,  or 
that  he  was  to  blame  lor  having  passed 
twenty  years  without  an  effort  to  remedy 
the  over  and  over  again  acknowledged  de- 
fects in  the  Reform  Bill.     The  same  rea- 
sons which  existed  now,  for  a  movement 
in  this  direction,  had  existed  during  these 
twenty  years  ;    and  what  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
asked  now,  and  would  continue  to  ask,  he 
had  asked  all  along,  that,  having  taken  a 
wise  step  in  passing  the  Reform  Bill,  they 
should  carefully  and  calmly  continue  in  the 
same  course,  and  admit  the  whole  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution.    The  noble  Lord  had  referred 
to  affairs  on  the  Continent;  and  he  was 
sure  the  noble  Lord  would  agree  with  him 
in  this,  that  the  Reform  Act  had  tended 
to  settle  the  peace  of  this  country  during 
those  convulsions  abroad,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  disturbed  at  home;  and 
the  question  now  arose,  as  the  Reform  Act 
had  worked  so  well,  whether  it  was  not 
advisable  to  go  a  step  further,  and  extend 
the  suffrage  to  those  who,  it  was  admitted 
on  all  hands,  were  so  well  qualified  to  exer- 
cise it  ?     The  noble  Lord  had  told  them 
that  many  of  the  electors  in  counties  were 
fettered  and  dependent.     He  asked,  then, 
ought  not  the  noble  Lord  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  really  independent  voters 
by  throwing  in  the  votes  of  the  indepen- 
dent 10^.  householders  ?     He  thought  the 
noble  Lord  was  blind  to  his  own  position — 
blind  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  were 
his  supporters  in  the  House  in  not  giving 
to  the  liberal  Members  for  counties  the  pro- 
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tection  of  these  independent  votes  against 
those  who  wished  to  hring  hack  the  system 
of  protection  and  monopoly.  The  nohle 
Lord  had  referred  to  him  unfairly,  in  re- 
ference to  the  vote  which  he  had  given  in 
favour  of  the  Chandos  clause  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  He  certainly  had  supported  that 
clause,  and  on  the  distinct  ground  that  it 
was  admitting  to  the  franchise  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  ohtained  it;  hut, 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  called  upon  the 
nohle  Lord  to  give  to  this  and  to  all  other 
classes  the  proper  protection  to  their  votes 
which  would  have  heen  conferred  hy  the 
hallot.  The  nohle  Lord  had  heen  unwisely 
slow  in  regard  to  Parliamentary  reform, 
and  he  perhaps  now  felt  that  he  had  jeo- 
pardised  his  own  interests  in  the  House  and 
in  the  country  hy  thus  neglecting  the  de- 
fence which  he  would  have  found  in  popular 
support  against  the  threatened  retrogres- 
sion to  the  system  of  protection  and  mo- 
nopoly. The  nohle  Lord  and  his  party 
soon  found  that  they  would  have  to  give 
way,  and  the  result  would  he  that  still 
greater  demands  would  he  made  upon 
them.  The  nohle  Lord  had  told  them  that 
he  would  hring  forward  a  measure  on  that 
suhject  next  year,  hut  he  had  not  told  them 
what  the  nature  of  that  measure  would  he; 
and  on  this  suhject  he  would  only  say  that 
if  the  nohle  Lord  would  add  two  or  three 
millions  more  to  the  constituency,  the  less 
danger  there  would  he  in  case  of  any  future 
convulsion. 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  Sir,  I  have  heard  with 
very  great  pleasure,  and  1  am  sure  the 
country  will  receive  with  much  satisfaction 
the  declaration  made  this  evening  hy  the 
nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
that  he  proposes  to  hring  in  next  Session 
a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  I 
only  hope  that  in  the  interval  the  country 
will  give  that  attention  to  the  suhject  which 
will  enahle  it  to  secure  a  real  and  suhstan- 
tial  measure  of  reform  in  our  present  most 
faulty  system.  I  think — and  I  should  not 
have  said  a  word  on  this  Motion  if  the 
nohle  Lord  had  not  addressed  himself  to 
the  larger  question — that  some  of  the 
scenes  we  have  witnessed  in  one  or  two 
of  our  recent  elections — such  as  the  Fal- 
kirk district,  St.  Alhan*s,  or  take'  Ware- 
ham  as  the  most  recent  example — are 
utterly  disgraceful  to  us.  1  have  witnessed 
scenes  in  some  of  these  small  places,  where 
perhaps  there  are  hut  two,  three,  or  four 
hundred  electors,  exceeding  anything  that 
has  occurred  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
at  general  elections  in  which  six  millions 
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of  people  have  taken  part.     There  has  fre- 
quently heen  more  drunkenness,  violence, 
hloodshed,  and  even  mortal  comhats,  in 
the  course  of  an  election  contest  at  one  of 
these  little  boroughs,  than  could  he  found 
throughout  an  election  in  France,  where 
some  six  millions  of  men  have  had  to  go  to 
the  poll.     I  trust  the  noble  Lord  will  bear 
this  in  mind  in  his  scheme,  and  that  he 
will  come  to  one  conclusion,  and  one  con- 
clusion  only,   that   the  constituencies  in 
which  there  are  only  two,  or  three,  or  four 
hundred  voters,  where  there  is  open  voting, 
and  where,  as  the  necessary  consequence 
in  such  a  constituency,  there  is  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  corruption  of  every  kind, 
involve  evils  which  ought  to  be  extirpated 
altogether  from  our  electoral  system.     I 
hope  that  the  noble  Lord  will  direct  him- 
self to  this  great  task  with  the  recollection 
that  the  country  has  for  a  very  long  time 
been  looking  for  some  measure  of  reform. 
Everything  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  re- 
fused; and  I  do  believe  that  after  the  de- 
claration of  the  noble  Lord  to-night,  he 
will  be  greatly  mistaking  the  sense  of  the 
country  unless  he,  or  some  one  else  holding 
his  responsible  situation,   be  prepared  to 
bring  in  a  measure  commensurate  with  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system,  and  properly 
calculated  to  meet  the  wants  and  convic- 
tions of  the  people.     1  will  say  one  word 
upon  the  arguments  offered  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  reference  to  the  Motion  which  is 
before  us.     The  noble  Lord  has  said,  that 
the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend  would  ad* 
mit  to  the  franchise  a  class  of  men  altoge- 
ther unobjectionable  in  point  of  circum- 
stances, character,  and  integrity.     It  has 
been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  man 
who  rents  a  house  of  the  value  of  101.  in  a 
rural  district,  is  as  good  &  man  as  he  who 
lives  in  a  similar  house  in  a  large  town. 
Now,  I  think  if  we  take  property  as  the 
test  of  character,  which  we  are  probably  a 
little  too  prone  to  do  in  this  country,  that 
the  man  who  rents  a  102.  house  in  a  village 
or  in  a  market  town  which  is  not  an  en- 
franchised borough,  is,  generally  speaking, 
living  in  superior   circumstances  to   the 
person  renting  a   101.   house  in  a  great 
town.     The  noble  Lord,  therefore,  cannot, 
and  does  not,  offer  any  objection  to  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
East  Surrey,  on  the  score  of  the  character 
or  position  of  those  proposed  to  be  enfran- 
chised.    The  noble  Lord,  however,  objects 
to  the  innovation»,by  the  501,  tenant-at-will 
clause,  upon  the  old  system  of  the  free- 
holds in  counties;  and,  on  the  same  ground, 
I         2  F 
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no^  objects  to  the  creation  of  a  102.  con- 
stituency.  But,  taking  the  tenant-at-will 
clause  as  a  fact,  which  he  is  not  prepared 
to  get  rid  of,  the  noble  Lord  does  not  show 
us  what  possible  mischief  could  arise  f^om 
eltending  the  10{.  franchise  to  bounties. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  innoyation  at  all; 
but  the  question  is,  haying  the  501,  tenants 
at  will  in  existence  and  affecting  elections, 
will  you  giye  the  people  of  the  counties  a 
fairer  representation — ^f or  that  is  all  we  haye 
in  yiew — by  awarding  them  a  102.  franchise 
to  balance  the  501.  franchise  which  is  al- 
ready Established?  The  noble  Lord  re- 
marks that  he  has  found,  in  canyassing 
counties,  that  the  502.  tenant  at  will  is  not 
80  independent  a  man  as.  the  forty-shilling 
fj^holaer.  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the 
noble  Lord  is  undotbtedly  right  in  that; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  yoter, 
TOtinff  in  yirtiie  of  a  102.  house,  may  not 
also  be  more  independent  than  the  502. 
tenant  at  will.  There  is  eyery  reason,  as 
I  think  the  noble  Lord  will  find,  if  he 
win  follow  up  his  argument,  why  the 
502.  tenant  at  will  cannot  exercise  the 
franchise  so  independently  as  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholder.  The  reason  is  obyious. 
The  tenant  who  rents  a  farm  of  fifty  acres 
or  upwards,  is  a  man  who  depends  for  his 
subsistence  on  the  application  of  his  Capi- 
ta to  the  land  which  he  holds  from  a  land- 
lord, by  whom  that  land  may  at  any  time 
be  withdrawn  from  him.  Land  is  limited; 
the  farmer  is  accustomed  to  no  pursuit  but 
farming;  it  would  be  a  seriotls  thing  to  him 
were  he  remoyed  from  his  farm;  and,  na- 
turally, the  landlord  thus  exercises  an  im- 
mense control  oyer  that  class  of  tenants  in 
all  cases  where  their  yotes  are  of  yalue. 
But  if  you  go  to  the  102.  householder  in 
a  market  town  or  yillage,  you  find  a  man 
wlio  need  not  care  for  the  threats  of  a  land- 
lord. He  is  a  man  in  business,  perhaps  a 
frocer,  a  butcher,  or  a  shoemaker,  and  if 
e  gets  notice  to  quit,  he  can  leaye  his 
house  without  being  ruined;  for  he  can 
yery  soon  get  another  house,  and  his  busi- 
ness is  independent  of  his  landlord.  It 
Would,  therefore,  be  quite  compatible  with 
the  yiew  of  the  noble  Lord,  with  regard  to 
maintaining  the  independence  of  counties, 
to  eltend  the  innoyation  on  the  ancient 
^pifeth  adopted  iii  the  Reform  Bill,  by 
ereatiil^  50\.  tenaht-at-will  yoters,  to  the 
occupiers  in  rural  districts  of  102.  houses. 
What  is  the  fact  in  the  counties  where  the 
40«.  freeholders  hate  the  greatest  influ- 
ence ?  I  will  take  sttch  a  county  as  the 
Vl^eit  Aiding  at  torkshtre,  ot  South  Lan- 
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clishire,  or  Middlesex.  The  noble  Lord 
has  spoken  of  Berkshire,  where  the  502. 
tenant-at-will  yoters  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  constituency;  but  if  you  come 
to  counties  such  as  I  haye  the  hondtir  to 
represent,  you  will  find  that  that  class 
forms  a  yery  small  part  of  the  constituency. 
Now,  how  ao  these  constituencies  act  where 
there  are  the  largest  number  of  ft'eehold- 
ers  ?  I  represent,  probably,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  freeholders,  in  the  proportion  of  free- 
holders to  tehants-at-will,  than  any  othef 
person  in  this  House.  The  result  is,  that 
I  am  here  supporting  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  and  that  I  do  so  with  the 
8upt)ort  of  the  West  Riding.  The  same 
thmg  {happens  in  the  case  of  my  hdfi. 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Lancashire, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  and 
others.  The  Members  of  this  House  who 
represent  constituencies  of  which  free- 
holders form  a  majority,  are  the  men, 
armed  with  the  sanction  of  their  constitu- 
ents, warranted  by  their  approbation,  who 
will  be  found  yoting  for  this  Motion  for  the 
extension  to  counties  of  the  l02.  qualifica- 
tion, knowing  as  they  do  that  this  would 
giye  a  fairer  representation  to  the  coun- 
ties. I  do  not  see  that  you  could  so  well 
in  any  other  way  bring  into  our  representa- 
tiye  system  the  class  of  men  you  ought  to 
haye  as  yoters — ^these  102.  householders  in 
country  districts — as  by  the  plan  proposed 
by  my  hon.  Friend.  In  the  case  of  small 
towns  the  case  is  different,  but  in  a  place 
like  Yorkshire,  in  many  parts  of  whicn  for 
miles  around,  there  is  only  a  series  of 
mills  and  factories,  interspersed  with  single 
houses  and  cottages,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  a  population  so  scattered  withiii  the 
votes  of  neighhonring  boroughs,  while  the 
yote  might  be  easily  giyen  to  each  of  them 
singly  for  the  county.  Reformation  in 
many  details  is  absolutely  necessaiy. 
Take  Bamsley,  for  example,  the  principa 
seat  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  York- 
shire. It  has  no  representation,  and  yet 
it  is  a  most  important  town;  while  Fonte- 
fract,  with  not  half  the  population,  enjoys 
two  yotes  in  this  House.  Then  there  are 
Rotherham,  Dewsbury,  and  other  towns 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which 
must  be  formed  into  grouped  boroughs^ 
or  the  102.  franchise  giyen  them,  on  the 
plan  of  my  hon.  Friend.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Goyernment  stated  the 
other  night  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  this  country  were  determined  to  main- 
tain the  commercial  policy  already  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature— that  they  kneiF^ 
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their  rights  and  interests,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  present  system-. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher  for 
Ripon,  in  his  admirahle  speech,  has  stated 
the  same  thing;  and  it  has  had  an  echo 
throughout  the  country.  But  what  is 
the  fact  as  regards  the  representation  of 
the  country  in  this  House?  The  nohle 
Lord's  words  are  just  as  applicahle  to  the 
proposal  now  made  hy  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Memher  for  East  Surrey  to  gain  for  the 
people  their  right  of  representation,  as  to 
the  freedom  they  had  gamed  for  their  com- 
merce. Passing  over  the  fact  that  the 
Ministry  were  lately  saved  from  a  minority 
hy  only  fourteen  votes,  I  must  ask  the 
House  what  is  the  state  of  the  county  re- 
presentation as  presented  to  us  lately  ? 
Take  the  representation  of  Herefordshire, 
Glamorganshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Mont- 
gomeryshire— take  the  elections  now  going 
on  for  North  Staffordshire  and  for  Bedford- 
shire. Here  I  have  mentioned  six  coun- 
ties or  divisions  of  counties.  No  douht 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  those  counties 
are  determined  to  maintain  free  trade,  hut 
then  a  free-trade  candidate  would  not  have 
a  chance  of  succeeding  in  any  of  them. 
Why,  you  have  only  two  classes,  landlords 
and  tenants,  to  send  the  county  Memhers 
to  Parliament;  hut  the  voters  are  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population  of  those 
counties.  I  say  that  it  is  a  great  peril  to 
your  institutions,  and  a  reproach  to  the 
country,  if  you  allow  such  discrepancies  to 
exist  as  this — that  all  the  counties,  al- 
though the  inhahitants  may  form  a  free- 
trade  majority,  send  up  men  to  vote  in 
Parliament  for  dear  hread,  against  the  free 
export  of  the  products  of  industry,  and  for 
high  living,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it, 
and  then  they  are  said  to  represent  the 
county.  I  consider  that  my  hon.  Friend 
has  done  great  service  by  bringing  forward 
this  Motion ;  for  the  country  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  it  has  elicited  from  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  tlio 
assurance  that  we  shall  have  a  very 
largo,  extensive,  and  complete  modification 
and  improvement  of  our  representative 
system. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  expressed  himself 
favourable  to  such  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  as  should  include  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  persons  who  were 
capable  of  using  a  vote,  and  had  an  intel- 
ligent acquaintance  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  their  country. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  100 ;  Noes 
52 :  Majority  48. 
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Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
BaM,  M.  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury,  £.  IL 
Calvert,  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Clay,  J. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  W. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
D*Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 
Drummond,  II. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Ellis,  J. 

Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W, 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Ilanincr,  Sir  J. 
Harris,  R. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Uastie,  A. 
Ueadlam,  T.  E. 
Henry,  A, 
Hodges,  T.  L.  ■ 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Ilumpherv,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Keating,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Unnard,  T.  B. 
lA>ckc,  J. 


Lovedon,  P. 
Lushington,  0. 
Mackie,  J. 
M*Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
MoflEatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty.A. 
Oshome,  R.  B. 
Pechell,SirG.  B. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinnoy,  W. 
Power,  Dr. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Salwey,  Ool. 
Soholefield,  W. 
Serope,  G.  P. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smitb,«rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  0. 
Strickland,  l^ir  O. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tancrod,  U.  W. 
Tennison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S, 
Yilliers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmslcy,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TKLLVRS. 

King,  hon.  J.  P.  L. 
Hume,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Adderley,  C.  B.  Dundas,  Adm. 

Arbuthnott,  hon.  H.  Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 

Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 

Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.  T.  Frcestan,  Col. 


Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Blair,  S. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 

DODOUft,  J. 


Frewen,  C.  U. 
Grace,  O.  D.  J. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Ilatchell,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Heald,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Ilobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
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Knight,  F.  W.  Sejmurar,  Lord 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H.    Soinerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S.         Stanley,  £. 

Lewis,  G.  0.  Stanton,  W,  H. 

Manle,  rt.  hon.  F.  Turner,  G.  J. 

Napier,  J.  Vomer,  Sir  W. 

Paget,  Lord  C.  Williamson,  Sir  H. 

Paget,  Lord  G.  Wilson,  J. 

Parker,  J.  Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Power,  N. 

Romilly,  Sir  J.  tsllbbi. 

Eussell,  Lord  J.  Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 

Seymour,  H.  D.  UUl,  Lord  M. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Mr. 
Locke  King,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Headlam. 

CIVIL  BILLS,  «fcc.  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  HATCHELL  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  Civil  Bills  and  the 
CourtB  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  Ireland, 
and  to  transfer  to  the  Assistant  Barris- 
ters certain  jurisdiction  as  to  Insolvent 
Debtors. 

Mr.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  did  not 
intend  to  make  any  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill.  There  might  be 
modifications  of  the  existing  system  of 
local  courts  in  Ireland  which  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  House  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering;  and  he  had  no  aoubt 
a  careful  consolidation  of  the  numerous 
existing  Acts  would  be  a  useful  measure. 
But  he  wished  to  be  certain  that  he  cor- 
rectly understood  the  purpose  of  the  Bill. 
If  he  (Mr.  M'Onllagh)  was  in  error,  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  set 
him  right;  but  he  understood  him  to  say 
that  the  only  transfer  of  jurisdiction  pro- 
posed in  the  measure  was  that  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Commissioners  of  Insolvent 
Debtors,  whose  duties,  for  the  sake,  he 
presumed,  of  some  pecuniary  saving,  it 
was  intended  should  hereafter  devolve  upon 
the  assistant  barristers.  Upon  the  pro- 
priety of  that  alteration  he  did  not  then 
mean  to  enter.  But  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  reminding  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  that  a  growing  feeling 
of  jealousy  prevailed  among  the  profession 
in  Ireland  with  respect  to  any  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  from  the  superior  courts,  whe- 
ther of  law  or  equity.  There  was  a  very 
prevalent  and  by  no  means  a  groundless 
fear,  that  by  degrees  the  chief  tribunals  of 
the  country  might  be  stripped  of  their 
proper  functions  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
theory  of  change,  which  he,  for  one,  could 
not  but  regard  as  most  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
wholly  deBtructiYe  of  the  dignity  and  inde- 1 


pendence  of  the  legal  profession.  He  was 
happy,  however,  to  understand  that,  with 
the  exception  already  adverted  to,  there 
was  no  intention  in  the  present  instance 
of  taking  from  the  superior  courts  any  of 
those  powers  or  duties  which  they  were  so 
competent  in  every  respect  usefully  to 
discharge. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and  Sir  W. 
Somerville. 

PASSENGERS  ACT  AM£NDM£NT  BILL. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  should  have 
felt  it  bis  duty  to  have  impeded  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bill  through  Committee,  if  he 
had  not  been  informed  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Wilt- 
shire had  received  a  promise  from  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  that  a  Select  Commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  on  the  subject,  to 
whom  suggestions  might  be  more  properly 
referred.  He  (Mr.  Adderley)  would  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  provisions  for 
extending  the  protection  of  the  Act  to 
cabin  passengers,  feeling  that  persons  of 
wealth  and  substance  would  be  thereby  in- 
duced to  emigrate  in  greater  numbers,  and, 
in  proportion,  there  would  be  a  greater 
number  of  labourers  expecting  to  obtain 
employment  in  our  colonies;  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  passage  of  the  Bill  was  of  immediate 
importance,  he  would  not  impede  it,  sim- 
ply understanding  that  such  a  Select  Com- 
mittee would  be  appointed,  and  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  afford  every  fa- 
cility to  obtain  information,  and  to  carry 
through  Parliament  during  the  present 
Session  some  such  measure  as  he  now 
suggested. 

Mr.  THORNELY  having  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  emigration  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  had  learned  from  his  experi- 
ence that  the  cabin  passengers  were  per- 
fectly well  able  to  protect  themselves,  by 
bringing  an  action  in  case  of  a  violation  of 
contract. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  considered  that  the 
cabin  passengers  in  emigrant  ships  were 
chiefly  men  with  large  families,  who  found 
it  convenient  to  go  in  that  way  for  the  sake 
of  the  superior  comfort,  and  were  not  in 
circumstances  to  bring  actions  which  might 
involve  them  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense.  They  as  much  required  protec- 
tion as  the  steerage  passengers;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  little  change  in  diet, 
there  was  very  little  difference  between  the 
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cabin  passenger  and  his  neit  neighbour, 
the  intermediate  passenger — a  class  un- 
known till  lately,  but  a  very  profitable  class 
to  the  merchants  engaged  in  running  emi- 
grant ships. 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  he  should  not  object 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  consider  the  alterations  which  had  been 
suggested. 

The  House  resumed. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow. 

House  adjourned  at  Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  February  21,  1851. 

MiKUTBS.]    PuBuo  BiLLi. — 1*  Appointment  of  & 
Vice-Chanoellor ;  Registration  of  Assurances. 
2*  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  ImproTe- 
ment. 

Their  Lordships  met,  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  Paper, 
House  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 


•WMMMMMMMWWMWW* 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  February  21,  1851. 

Minutes.  1    New  Member  Swobn. — For  Falkirk 
Boroughs,  James  Baird,  Esq. 
Public  Bills. — 1*  Aberdeen  Public  Records. 
3*  Mills  and  Factories  (Ireland). 

BARHAM  UNION— WORKHOUSE  DIS- 
TURBANCES. 

Mr.  BANKES  begged  to  ask  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law^  Board  whether  he 
had  received  information  of  other  disturb- 
ances in  union  houses  in  Suffolk  besides 
those  in  the  Barham  union,  occasioned 
by  ablebodied  labourers  sent  to  union 
houses  in  consequence  of  want  of  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAINES  had  to  state  that  he  had 
received  no  information  of  disturbances  in 
any  other  union  house  in  Suffolk  besides 
that  at  Barham.  There  was  a  disturbance, 
though  of  a  much  less  serious  character,  in 
the  workhouse  of  the  Depwade  union,  in 
Norfolk,  about  the  middle  of  January. 
With  regard  to  the  question  whether  these 
disturbances  were  occasioned  by  ablebodied 
labourers  sent  to  the  union  houses  in  con- 
sequence of  want  of  employment,  he  could 
only  say  that  the  accounts  which  he  had 
received  were  conflicting.  One  account 
was  that  this  was  the  sole  cause.  Another 
account  stated  that  the  really  industrious 
and  deserving  labourers  had  borne  their 


privations  throughout  with  great  patience, 
and  in  the  most  peaceable  manner;  and 
that  but  for  the  instigation  of  some  persons  . 
of  very  different  character,  there  would 
have  been  no  riots  at  all.  The  whole  of 
the  circumstances  would  probably  undergo 
a  full  investigation  upon  the  approaching 
trials  of  the  persons  charged  as  rioters. 

VAGRANCY. 

Mr.  BANKES  again  rose  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  increase 
of  vagrancy  in  the  metropolis,  and  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
propose  any  remedy  for  that  evil  ?  Recent 
coroners'  inquests  showed  a  great  amount 
of  distress  in  the  metropolis;  and  it  had 
been  stated  in  a  public  joumid  that  on  one 
day  this  week  430  ablebodied  persons  had 
applied  to  the  Leicester-square  soup  kit- 
chen, of  whom  200  only  could  receive 
relief. 

Sir  G.  GRET,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member,  begged  to  state  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  information  from  the  police  com- 
missioners, or  other  authorities,  leading 
him  to  think  there  was  an  increase  of 
vagrancy.  On  the  contrary,  he  found, 
from  a  report  which  he  had  called  upon 
the  police  commissioners  to  furnish  when 
the  hon.  Member  gave  notice  of  his  ques- 
tion, that  vagrancy  had  diminished,  judging 
from  the  number  of  vagrants  apprehend^ 
by  the  police  in  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  in  each  of  the 
years  1848-9, 1849-50,  1850-51.  In  the 
first  period  the  number  of  vagrants  appre- 
hended amounted  to  2,372;  in  the  second 
year  to  1,309;  and  in  the  third,  which  was 
for  November  and  December,  1850,  and 
January,  ,1851,  the  number  was  only 
1,022.  From  an  account  of  the  vagrants 
apprehended  for  the  last  ten  years  it  would 
appear  the  amount  of  vagrancy  in  1850 
was  less  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years. 
The  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
lay  these  returns  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
As  to  the  increase  of  vagrancy  in  any  par- 
ticular district,  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
communicate  any  observation  of  the  kind 
he  might  make  to  him,  the  commissioners 
of  police  would  be  directed  to  turn  their 
attention  towards  it. 

THE  PROPOSED  HOUSE  TAX— THE 
FRANCHISE. 

Sm  B.  HALL  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Qo- 
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r&nmmxtf  in  referenoe  to  the  home  tax 
wliieh  had  been  propoaad  by  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  the  Ohaneellor  of  the  Ezchei- 

2 am*.  The  noble  Lord  was  aware  that  by 
be  ratepajing  clauses  of  the  Reform  Act 
it  was  necessary  that  the  assessed  taxes 
and  poor-rates  should  be  paid  by  a  101. 
householder  pre?ious  to  being  put  on  the 
registxy.     Toe  Chancellor  of  the  Ezche- 

Sner  proposed  to  abolish  entirely  the  win- 
ow  duties  and  to  impose  a  house  tax,  and 
he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  wished  to  ask  the  Go?em- 
ment  whether  it  was  their  intention,  in  case 
ihe  House  should  agree  to  the  imposition 
of  that  tax,  that  the  payment  of  that  tax 
should  be  necessary  as  a  qualification  for 
▼oting? 

LoBD  J.  BUSSELL  had  only  to  say,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  propose  any 
new  qualification  by  the  new  tax  on  houses. 
He  presumed  the  application  of  the  law 
would  be  the  same  as  with  respect  to  the 
assessed  taxes. 

Sib  B.  hall  would  now  beg  to  ask 
another  question  of  the  noble  Lord.  When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Feel  imposed  the  income  tax,  he  said  he 
would  not  make  the  payment  of  that  tax  a 
neeessary  qualification  for  voting;  and  was 
he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  to  understand  that,  if  the 
house  tax  was  to  be  imposed,  it  was  to  be 
one  of  those  assessed  taxes,  the  payment 
of  which  was  necessary  to  entitle  the 
▼oters  in  boroughs  to  be  plaoed  on  the 

T*  try? 
»RD  J.  RUSSELL :   That  question  I 
eannot  precisely  answer.     It  must  be  left 
to  the  lawyers  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  forms  part  of  those  assessed  taxes. 
Subject  dropped. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  CHUROH,  HAI^TLEBONE. 
Sm  B.  HALL  :  Sir,  I  now  rise  to  ask 
iihe  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govem- 
ment  a  question  of  Tory  great  importance 
as  to  the  state  of  discipline  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  is  necessary  for  me  be- 
fcffo  I  put  the  question  to  state  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  the  House,  which  I 
shall  do  in  as  few  sentences  as  I  possibly 
can.  I  will  confine  myself  exclusively  to 
iihe  fSsets  of  the  case,  and  shall  refrain  from 
making  any  comment  upon  them,  or  offering 
any  obseryations  to  the  House  which  may 
lead  to  discussion.  [**  Order,  order !"]  I 
think  I  am  perfectly  in  order,  and  as  I 
have  given  notice  of  my  question  nearly  a 
iartBighi,  1  think  it  is  only  fair  I  should 
b0  beud.     The  parish  of  Marylebone,  oon- 
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taining  a  population  of  about  160,000 
souls,  has  for  many  years  been  divided 
into  districts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
One  of  those  districts  is  called  ' '  All  Souls, ' ' 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Tottenham- 
court-road,  and  on  the  south  by  Oxford- 
street,  and  extends  a  large  way  northward 
and  westward.  It  was  considered  advis- 
able, three  years  ago,  that  this  district 
should  be  again  subdivided,  and  a  new  dis- 
trict created,  called  St.  Andrew's,  Wells- 
street,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  question 
I  am  about  to  ask  the  noble  Lord.  It  was 
determined  that  that  district  should  be  se- 
parate, and  that  there  should  be  a  new  in- 
cumbent appointed  to  it.  It  contains  about 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  about  450  rated 
householders.  A  new  church  was  built, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  subscribed 
largely  towards  the  erection  of  that  church, 
which  was  consecrated  on  the  28th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1847.  The  presentation  is  alter- 
nately between,  I  believe,  the  Bishop  and 
the  Crown,  or  the  Rector  of  All  Souls.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Fallow  was  appointed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  during  the  time  of  his  in- 
cumbency the  inhabitants  were  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  that  excellent 
man  performed  his  duty;  but  three  months 
after  his  appointment  he  died,  and  the 
presentation  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  he  appointed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Murray  to  the  district,  who  is  now  the 
incumbent.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  memo- 
rial which  has  been  presented  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  signed  by  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  inhabitant  householders  of 
the  district  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
I  gave  notice  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  House, 
and  I  have  also  communicated  my  inten- 
tion to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject  of  this  memorial  and  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  contained  in  this  me- 
morial.    They  say — 


« 


\ 


That,  unhappily,  immediately  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Murray,  ho  began  to  make  altera- 
tions in  the  church  and  serTices ;  and,  although 
remonstrated  with  from  time  to  time,  and  after 
promising,  as  he  has  done,  not  to  make  further 
innovations  or  changes,  either  in  the  church  or 
the  services,  he  has  persisted  in  doing  so,  until 
at  length  he  has  brought  the  building — that  is, 
the  chancel — and  the  serrices  to  what  is  boast- 
f\illy  stated  to  be  models  of  Puseyite  worship. 
That,  among  other  the  innovations  and  altera- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Murray  are  the  following : — 
The  communion-table,  or  as  it  is  now  termed,  the 
altar,  has  been  on  two  several  occasions  raised,  so 
that  it  is  now  approaoluNl  by  steps ;  it  Is  covered 
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with  ^  rUhlj;  ornuaentcd  isLoik;  saodlMtioki, 
with  undlea  in  them  {but  not  ligbtad,  except  at 
the  eTsning  uirlce),  tie  pUoed  on  it,  aod  ou 
uinti'  da^a  uid  high  feitiv^  it  la  deoorat«d  with 
irrostha  of  floven.  The  oommuniaii  pl>le  it 
piaoed  oo  a  oredenea  table,  and  not  plaoed  on  th» 
altar  until  the  retdiog  of  the  oSanorj.  ^altai- 
railiog  haa  been  ramoted,  and  the  whole  of  tht- 
chancel  ie  now  treated  a*  a  ipot  peculiar);  aacred, 
and,  OS  luch,  not  to  be  Intruded  on  tij  the  laity, 
except  at  the  time  of  cammnnion.  In  addition 
to  theae  atteratioaa  and  imioTatioiui,  the  iutroduo- 
tion  of  publin  prooeaaioas,  midnight  aervice  on 
Chriatmaa-ere,  aad  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
MuiTBf,  to  ober  the  direction  of  your  Lordship 
in  the  form  of  prayer  on  the  Day  of  Genera] 
Thankagiring,  hare  all  been  much  oliiected  hi 
and  lamented  by  your  memotialiitl.  That  the 
tables  of  the  commandmente,  which  had  been 
temporarily  put  up,  had  been  remoicd  from 
the  altar,  and  have  never  been  repkced,  although 
it  waa  promiaed  that  thia  ahould  In  dons.  That 
an  sipeniiie  choir  haa  been  cstahliihed  ;  that  the 
whole  of  the  aerrico,  iacluding  the  litkoy,  ia  in- 
toned ;  by  the  miniaCer  kneeling  with  hia  boe  to 
the  altar,  and  thus  with  his  hack  to  the  congrega- 
tion ;  that  the  aermon  U  preached  in  a  aurpUoe  ; 
that  neither  a  coUeot  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  are 
uaed  before  the  aenoon,  tho  only  ipToeation  being, 
•  Id  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sod,  and  Holy  Ghost;' 
that  the  Sacrament  aerrioe  ia  intoned  and  sung  ; 
and  that  tho  boy  chorutcra  remain  during  the 
■dmiaittratioD  of  the  taorament ;  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  aaoramcnt  is  ao  administered  has 
prevented  aevaml  from  pailafcing  of  it.  That  the 
charch  is  now  filled,  not  with  parishioner*  (of  whom 
bat  few  attend),  but  by  strangers  ;  and  that  the 
seate  have  been  speoh^y  appropriated  to  thoae 
persons  in  the  body  of  and  throughout  the 
chnroh." 

This  docmnent  is  aiffned  by  160  out  of  450 
inhabitant  householders  in  the  diitrict;  ood 
it  is  a  curiouB  fact  that,  although  it  is  sign- 
ed b^  ererj  inhabitant  householder  in  Ber- 
nera-Btreet,  who  was  called  upon,  with  the 
oioeption  of  one,  that  one  was  a  Roman 
Catholie.  This  memorial  was  transmitted 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  21it  of  De- 
cember, 1850;  and  the  gentlemen  who  sent 
it  accompanied  it  with  a  letter  to  hie  Lord- 
ship, stating  that  if  his  Lordship  would  ap- 
point a  time  they  would  attend  upon  him, 
and  giye  any  further  information  upon  the 
memorial  that  might  be  required.  The 
information  that  thej  desired  to  gire  to 
the  Bishop  of  Loudon  was,  that  the  in- 
cumbent of  this  district  attended  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  King  William-street,  Strand.  This 
statement  was  made  to  me,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  so  grave  and  serious  a  charge  to 
make  against  any  gentleman  professiug  to 
be  a  minister  in  the  Chureh  of  England, 
that  1  declined  making  that  statement 
unless  the  person  so  making  it  to  me 
would  put  it  in  writing,  tmd  authentioate  it 
with  luB  ugnature.    The  gentiemau  cou- 
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Friend  at  the  head  of  the  GoTem- 
meut,  and  wbicb  was  written  bj  a  gentle- 
man whose  respectability  I  will  auiwer 
for,  though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  dUKloie 

his  name  : — ■ 
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that,  in  a  convenatton  he  had  with  Mr.  Mumy, 
he  declared  distinctly  that  he  had  only  been  thm 
timet  to  the  CatboUo  ehspel,  in  I[ing  WilU|^ 
street.  Strand." 

The  letter  I  have  received  from  the  K- 
shop  of  London,  in  reply  to  the  memori^, 
is  to  this  effect : — 

"  Fulham,  Jap,  1, 

"  Sir — I  am  aorry  to  have  to  long  delayed  my 
answer  to  the  memorial  sddreated  to  me  by  yoa 
and  otben,  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wellt- 
(treet.  1  am  quite  aware  of  the  grounds  of  oom- 
plaint  atated  in  that  memorial,  and  1  hare  long 
ago  remonstrated  with  the  Rev.  James  Hurray 
on  the  matters  to  which  they  relate,  but  withont 
auooesa.  The  mraioriaUats  may  he  ssanred  that 
I  will  pay  doe  attention  to  the  tnbjeet,  and  that  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  their  parish 
church  apswer  the  purposes  for  which  ft  was 
built. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  £.  8.  B^Jar,  Esq."  "  0.  J.  Loraow. 

That  letter  was  written  on  the  Igt  of 
January,  1851.  The  memorialists,  finding 
that  everything  went  on  in  precisely  the 
same  war,  and  that  the  congregation  Fere 
fast  leanng  the  church,  addressed  Aoetber 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  com- 
plaining that  hia  Lordship  h^d  not  taken 
any  steps  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
those  grieraneei.  The  Bishop  of  LopdoB 
aiuirered  that  letter  in  this  way  :-r- 

■<  London  Haute,  Feb.i. 

"  Sir — I  am  not  turpriaed  to  And  that  SBpe 
degree  of  impstience  is  fait  br  those  member*  of 
tlie  congre^tion  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells-itreet, 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  mode  of 
celebrating  Divine  sarrice  in  that  charoh.  But 
St  the  measures  whjoh  I  propose  to  adopt  will  be 
general,  and  not  with  re&renoe  to  that  ohuroh 
only,  and  as  several  qusetlons  of  difficulty  m 
involved  in  tbem,  soma  time  muat 
clapso  before  they  oan  be  carried  i: 
[  remain.  Sir,  your  ftithful  servant, 

"  John  Howard,  Etq."  "  0.  J.  LanMI. 

[q  consequence  of  this  letter  I  was  re- 
quested to  take  the  step  that  I  have  done 
this  eveningt  s°d  I  am  anxious,  in  bring- 
ing forward  this  so^ect,  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  giving  ofience  to  any  one.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  also  writb^ 
on  the  same  subject  to  this  effect ; — 
"Ten  years  have  elapsed  tiaoe  I  thought  it 
the  olergy  of  another  dIeM> 
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errors  ftgainst  which  oar  fore&thers  protested, 
and  which  were  renounced  by  the  Anglican 
Church — the  result  has  preyed  the  judgment  was 
not  harsh,  or  the  warning  premature;  on  the  con- 
trary, certain  of  our  clergy,  professing  to  follow 
up  tiiose  principles,  have  proceeded  onward  from 
one  Romish  tenet  and  one  Romish  practice  to 
another,  till  in  some  congregations  all  that  is  dis- 
tinctive in  Protestant  doctrine  or  Protestant  wor- 
ship has  disappeared." 

Kow,  the  question  I  have  to  put  to  tbe 
noble  Lord  is  this — These  memorialists 
have  complained  for  more  than  three 
jears.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
says  that  he  has  protested  against  these 
practices  for  more  than  ten  years.  I 
don't  wish  to  give  an  opinion  whether  or 
not  these  practices  are  in  accordance  with 
the  simple  purity  of  our  Church  ;  but  I 
msh  to  know  this  : — Are  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  our  Church  about  to  take 
any  steps  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
those  practices  against  which  they  say  they 
have  preached  for  ten  years;  or  are  they 
to  leave  it  to  the  laity  to  take  such  steps 
as  they  may  think  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  episcopal  heads  of  the 
Church  to  perform  that  duty  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  showing,  they  have 
•  80  long  neglected  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  answer,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the 
statement  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Marylebone.  I  have  been  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Bishop  of  London,  with 
respect  to  the  subject  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred, and  also  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  respect  to  the  modes  of 
worship  to  which  the  Archbishop  referred  in 
that  extract  which  has  been  read  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  With  respect 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  his  attention  had  been  called 
for  some  time  to  the  mode  of  worship  in 
Wells-street  chapel,  which  he  thought  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  customary  forms 
of  worship  in  the  Church  of  England;  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district  had  com- 
plained to  him;  and  that  he  had  been 
anxious  to  attend  to  their  complaint.  His 
Lordship  also  informed  me  that  where  a 
clergyman  is  willing  to  attend  to  the  admo- 
nition of  his  bishop,  such  practices  as  Ihe 
bishop  objects  to  may  be  amended,  and 
such  grievances  as  affect  the  inhabitants 
may  be  duly  redressed;  but  that  where  a 
clergyman  altogether  refuses  to  attend  to 
the  admonition  of  his  bishop,  there  is  then 
very  considerable  difEculty,  delay,  and  ex- 
pense in  enforcing  that  which  appears  to 
the  bishop  to  he  the  right  perfonnance  of 
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public  worship  on  the  clergyman  so  resist- 
ing.    I  happen  to  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  taken  the  best 
legal  advice  he  could  obtain,  and  that  his 
attention  has  been  for  some  time  turned  to 
this  matter;  and  he  has  informed  me  that 
he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  in  order 
to  obtain  the  removal  of  those  practices 
which  he  thinks  are  not  consonant  to  the 
mode  of  worship  prescribed  by  the  Church 
of  England.     The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  informed  me  that  he  has  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  extract  which  has 
been  read  to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net on  this  subject,  and  that  he  believes 
the  memorialists  are  very  desirous  to  put 
an  end  to   those  practices  mentioned  in 
that  extract;  but  he  states  there  is  some 
uncertainty  and  very  considerable  expense 
in  enforcing  the  law.     The  terms  of  the 
Rubric  are  such,  that  it  is  not  always  very 
easy,  on  complaints  being  made  of  depar- 
tures from  it  on  the  part  of  clergymen,  to 
discover  when  there  appears  to  the  Arch- 
bishop to  be  reasonable  grounds  for  inter- 
fering.    The   Archbishop   stated  to  me, 
that  he  did  not  think,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  that  any  interposition  of  the 
Legislature  was  necessary,  but  that  if  he 
should  find  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  was 
such  that  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  performance  of  their  Protestant 
worship  could  not  be  maintained  without 
some  alteration  of  the  law,  that  then  an 
application  would  be  made  to  the  Crown  on 
this  subject.     I  hope  my  hon.  Friend  and 
the  House  will  understand  me  that  I  am 
not  now  alluding  to  any  alteration  in  the 
Rubric  or  the  Liturgy,  but  to  the  mode 
and  means  of  carrying  the  existing  law 
into  effect;  but  from  the  statement  made 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  this 
important  subject,  I  think  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  the  matter  should  remain  in  his 
hands,  with  such  counsel  as  he  is  able  to 
obtain;  and  I  have  not  thought  it  at  all 
right  or  becoming  me  to  ask  him  to  do 
more  than  to  turn  his  earliest  attention  to 
the  subject,  assured  that  he  is  perfectly 
well  capable,  as  far  as  the  law  will  allow 
him,  of    carrying   into   effect   his  wishes 
for   the   perfonnance   of   Divine   worship 
according  to   the   Protestant   services  of 
the  Church.      I    will  not,   therefore,  say 
anything  more    on  this  subject.      I  may 
state,  however,  that  in  one  or  two  cases 
where  clergymen  had  resisted  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  bishop,  very  considerable  ex- 
pense has  been  incurred  in  endeavours  to 
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compel  their  obedience.  In  one  sach  case 
no  less  than  3,0001.  had  been  expended; 
and  therefore  at  present  the  mode  of 
obtaining  redress  is  an  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive one  ;  but  as  the  matter  at  pre- 
sent stands,  there  is  no  other  ihode  of 
redress. 

Mr.  a.  B.  HOPE:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  assure  the  House,  particularly  on  an 
evening  like  this,  when  an  important 
financial  measure  is  about  to  be  brought 
under  its  consideration,  that  1  will  not  de- 
tain them  a  single  minute  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  whilst  I  offer  a  few 
observations  on  this  subject.  I  am  as 
sorry  as  any  one  can  possibly  be  that  such 
a  discussion  as  this  has  been  brought  be- 
fore Parliament.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  we 
had  suddenly  gone  two  centuries  back — to 
the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament — and 
that  if  we  go  on  in  this  way,  we  shall 
ere  long  become  a  Barebones  Parlia- 
ment. I  say,  if  individual  clergymen 
are  to  be  dragged  before  this  House 
in  this  manner,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  is  to  conde- 
scend to  step  from  his  high  position  to 
humble  accusations  of  this  nature,  touch- 
ing the  conduct  of  a  private  gentleman, 
this  House  will  assume  a  character  which 
will  go  far  to  lower  its  dignity,  and  to 
lessen  the  respect  with  which  its  proceed- 
ings are  regarded  by  the  country.  I  only 
rise,  Sir,  to  vindicate  the  character  of  a 
private  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  person- 
ally acquainted,  and  whose  case,  1  regret 
to  say,  has  not  been  fully  or  fairly  brought 
before  the  House,  in  that  memorial  which 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  has  read  to  the  House.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  eulogised  the  character  of 
the  late  incumbent,  Mr.  Fallow,  as  a  man 
who,  whilst  living,  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  parishioners.  Now,  the  truth  is, 
that  most  of  those  arrangements  on  which 
so  much  blame  is  attempted  to  be  thrown, 
as  the  exclusion  of  laity  from  the  chancel, 
were  the  work  of  Mr.  Fallow,  and  not  of 
Mr.  MuiTay,  the  present  incumbent.  With 
respect  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Murray  hav- 
ing attended  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 
King  William-street,  Strand,  that  charge 
was  made  by  a  gentleman  who,  when  Mr. 
Murray  made  his  acquaintance  in  his  pas- 
toral visitation,  told  the  reverend  gentle- 
man that  he  never  gave  charity  to  any- 
thing whatever.  In  answer  to  that  charge, 
I  have  to  state  to  the  House  that  Mr.  Mur- 
ray did  twice  attend  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  but  that  was  only  to  hear  a  oontro- 


versial  lecture  delivered  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergyman;  and  I  may  add,  that 
among  the  persons  present  at  that  lecture 
were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binney,  and  one  for 
whom  the  noble  Lord  must  have  great  re- 
spect, Dr.  Cumming.  I  may  also  state, 
that  Mr.  Murray  has  only  been  five  times 
within  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship 
in  England  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and 
on  none  of  those  occasions  was  worship 
being  performed.  The  tenor  also  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Mr.  Murray,  in 
the  memorial  and  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  is,  that  he  had  been  disobedi- 
ent to  the  directions  of  his  bishop.  Now, 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  the  Bishop  of 
London  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  suggesting 
certain  alterations  in  the  mode  of  worship 
in  his  church.  Mr.  Murray  wrote  a  long 
and  elaborate  answer  to  the  letter  of  the 
bishop,  stating  reasons  why  he  could  not 
comply  with  certain  of  ^e  alterations 
suggested  by  his  lordship.  The  Bishop  of 
London  wrote  to  this  effect,  in  reply  to 
that  letter  of  Mr.  Murray : — 

"  Sir — I  have  been  too  much  occupied  since  I 
received  your  last  letter  to  pay  propor  attention 
to  it,  but  there  are  some  points  in  it  on  which  I 
consider  you  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  but  I  will  write 
you  so  soon  as  I  have  a  little  leisure. — I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  your  £iithful  servant, 

"   C.    J.   LONDOM." 

Now,  that  letter  was  dated  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1850,  and  from  that  time  until 
this  present  2l8t  of  February,  1851,  Mr. 
Murray  has  been  waiting  in  vain  for  that 
answer  to  his  letter,  stating  on  what  points 
he  was  wrong. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  his  protest  against  certain 
phrases  used  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Marylebone,  who  introduced 
this  subject  to  the  House.  In  speaking 
of  matters  of  belief  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  he  spoke  of  "  Romish  prac- 
tices," and  "  Romish  errors. "  Now,  since 
he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  that  House,  he  had  made  it  his 
particular  study  never  to  record  a  vote 
upon  any  Motion  involving  the  practices  or 
discipline  of  the  Protestant  Church.  When 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  submitted  his  Motion  to  the  House, 
he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  thought  it  .right,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  not  to  interfere  in  such 
matters.  He  did  not  vote  himself  on  that 
Motion,  and  he  advised  many  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  Friends  in  the  House  to  do  the 
same.    He  protested  against  the  introdnc- 
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tion  of  this  subjeet  into  the  House  at  all. 
He  wanted  to  know  from  the  bon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Marylebone,  if  he  wished 
to  convert  the  House  of  Commons  into  a 
polemical  debating  club?  Was  he  not 
satisfied,  as  a  Protestant,  to  leave  Protes- 
tant doctrine  and  discipline  to  be  watched 
and  protected  by  2  archbishops,  24  bi- 
shops, and  15,000  ecclesiastics,  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  Crown  for  maintaining 
me  integrity  of  the  three  ?  He  protested 
against  the  introducUon  of  such  a  subject 
into  that  House,  and  against  the  Church 
phrases,  which  the  hon.  Baronet  used  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  when  speaking  of  the 
Protestant  bishops  and  Church,  '*  our  bi- 
shops," and  ''our  Church."  Had  the 
hon.  Baronet  forgotten  that  in  that  House 
there  were  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as 
high  Protestants,  and  Presbyterians  as 
well  as  Independents  ?  And  was  ho  right 
in  using  the  plural  number?  The  hon. 
Baronet  might  so  speak  of  the  Protestant 
Church  outside,  but  he  ought  not  to  do  so 
within  the  walls  of  that  House.  That  was 
not  his  (Mr.  Reynolds')  Church.  Again, 
was  it  fair,  or  reasonable,  or  just,  to  drag 
the  Protestant  pishop  of  London  or  a  cler- 
gyman before  that  House,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  what  the  humblest  man 
in  the  country  had  a  right  to  do,  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience  ?  He  hoped  that  by  meddling  in 
such  matters  they  would  not  verify  the  pre- 
diction of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone, 
and  become  a  Barebones  Parliament,  and 
that  they  would  not  become  a  byword  and 
a  scorn  to  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  HUME  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  had  made  a  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  of  the  parish,  and  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  feared  that  was  not  the  only  ono 
among  the  many  remonstrances  on  such  a 
subject  that  the  House  would  have  to  dis- 
cuss. They  paid  annually  a  very  heavy 
rate  to  maintain  their  churches,  and  those 
of  them  who  belonged  to  the  Anglican 
Church  expected  to  have  the  services  per- 
formed agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
Church.  He  felt  himself  compelled  to  al- 
lude to  a  recent  case  in  Marylebone,  where 
a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baring,  had  re- 
fused to  attend  a  parishioner's  wife  who 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  The  rev.  gen- 
tleman said  he  could  not  go  out  of  his 
parish,  and  it  was  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore a  clergyman  could  be  got  to  attend 
the  dying  woman.  Was  that  the  conduct 
of  a  Cbnatian  divine  !    Something  must 
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be  done  to  alt^  that  state  of  thbgs,  and 
place  the  Church  in  a  proper  state  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Sm  R.  H.  IKGLIS  willingly  acknowled- 
ged the  delicacy  with  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Marylebone  had  treated  a 
subject  confessedly  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as 
that  under  discussion;  but  the  whole  tone  of 
that  discussion  only  confirmed  his  (Sir  B. 
Inglis's)  previous  impression,  thai  that 
House  was  not  the  proper  tribunal  before 
which  to  review  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
the  conduct  of  individual  clergymen  in  that 
Church,  or  the  proceedings  of  vestry  meet- 
ings. He  denied  the  competency  of  the 
whole  Legislature  to  decide  such  subjects 
as  those;  at  all  events,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  House  would  best  consult  its  secu- 
lar duty — and  he  said  it  with  all  rei^eet — 
if  they  did  not  press  forward  a  discussion 
on  such  a  matter.  He  could  not  but  re- 
gret that  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
House  had  that  evening  been  diverted 
from  the  financial  state  of  the  country, 
which  properly  came  within  their  consider- 
ation. 

Mb.  PLOWDEN  had  no  desire  to  pro- 
tract the  present  discussion,  but  he  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
who  had  stated,  he  must  think  inadvert- 
ently, that  the  Rev.  Mr.  faring  had  an- 
swered, when  applied  to  by  a  sick  person 
desirous  of  spiritual  consolation,  that  **  he 
would  not  go  to  her."  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Plowden)  was  present  at  the  Marylebone 
vestry  on  Saturday  last,  when  this  subject 
was  discussed;  and  he  was  sure  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  would,  upon  reflec- 
tion, remember  that  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baring  explained  the  matter  at  the  vestry, 
he  stated  in  the  reply  to  the  application 
from  the  sick  lady,  that  he  deeply  sympa- 
thised with  her  situation,  and  if  he  had  it 
in  his  power  he  would  at  once  attend  her  in 
his  spiritual  capacity;  but  the  state  of  the 
law  and  the  ecclesiastical  district  arrange- 
ment of  parishes  precluded  the  possibility 
of  his  visiting  the  sick  out  of  his  own  im- 
mediate parish,  and  that  therefore  he  was, 
he  regretted,  unable  to  comply  with  her 
request;  and  fearing  that  some  misappre- 
hension might  exist  as  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baring's  motives,  from  the  statements  just 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Montrose,  he  (Mr.  Plowden)  thought  it 
only  fair  and  due  to  the  character  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baring  to  make  the  statements  he 
had  addressed  to  the  House. 

Subject  dropped. 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  REFUGEES. 
Lord  D.  STUART  said,  he  was  sorrj 
to  be  the  means  of  postponing  for  a  few 
moments  that  financial  question  which  was 
the  legitimate  subject  of  discussion  that 
eyeniog.  The  House  would  see  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  take  that  course  by 
the  neglect  of  duty  of  other  persons,  and 
not  of  himself.  [*'  Order,  order!'']  He 
believed  he  was  perfectly  in  order,  if  he 
put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Sec* 
retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
might  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
and  certainly  in  that  of  the  noble  Lord, 
that  early  in  February  last  Session  he  had 
made  a  Motion  for  the  production  of  papers 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  which  had  led  to  a  debate  char- 
acterised by  considerable  warmth.  The 
noble  Lord  met  that  question  in  these 
terms :— ^ 

*'  I  trust  my  noble  Friend  and  the  House  will 
think  I  am  not  asl^ing  too  much  of  their  forbear- 
ance if  I  entreat  them  not  to  press  the  Motion  in 
the  words  in  which  my  noble  Friend  haa  put  it, 
hut  to  allow  me  to  select  out  of  that  great  mass  of 
papers  such  documents  as  may  explain  to  the 
House  the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment haa  pursued,  without  giving  details  whioh 
would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public  service,  or 
laying  before  the  House  tjiose  confidential  com- 
munications that  may  have  passed  between  Her 
Majesty's  Grovemment  and  Her  Ministers  abroad, 
or  between  them  and  the  Ministers  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

After  making  predictions  respecting  the 
Danubian  provisions  which  time  had  falsi- 
fied, the  noble  Lord  asked  him  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  not  to  press  the  Motion  in  the 
form  in  which  he  had  put  it,  but  to  leave 
him  (Viscount  Palmerston)  to  select  such 
of  the  papers,  which  were  very  voluminous, 
as  bore  on  the  treatment  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  accepted 
that  offer,  and  did  not  press  his  Motion 
further.  During  the  last  Session  he  went 
to  the  noble  Lord  privately  several  times, 
and  asked  him  to  produce  the  papers  in 
question;  and  just  before  the  close  of  the 
Session  he  went  again,  and  asked  the 
noble  Lord  if  he  meant  to  produce  them. 
The  noble  Lord  said  "  yes,  and  he  (Lord 
D.  Stuart)  entreated  him  to  produce  them 
at  once,  as  he  wished  to  have  them  printed. 
The  noble  Lord  replied,  "  Don't  be  under 
any  uneasiness  on  that  account;  the  Foreign 
Office  prints  for  itself."  On  the  last  day 
of  the  Session  he  applied  to  the  noble  Lord 
to  lay  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
but  in  vain;  he  went  again  to  the  noble 
Lord  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  Session,  and  asked  him  for  Uie 


papers,  when  the  noble  Lord  replied, 
**  They  are  in  that  box  before  you,  and 
will  be  printed  as  soon  as  the  House 
meets."  He  went  to  the  noble  Lord  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  and  said  he  thought 
it  was  too  bad.  The  noble  Lord  said  it 
was  too  bad.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  asked 
him  for  the  papers  again  and  again,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  not  help  feeling 
angry  with  him.  What  was  his  answer  ? 
The  noble  Lord  said,  '*  If  he  was  in  bis 
(Lord  D.  Stuart's)  place,  he  would  fee| 
angry  too."  On  Tuesday  week  he  again 
saw  the  noble  Lord,  and  asked  him  when 
those  papers  would  be  produced^  Th0 
noble  Lord  answered,  '*  Next  week.''  Now 
he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  thought,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  had  a  right  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  whether  he  considered  it  re- 
spectful, he  would  not  say  becoming,  treat- 
ment of  a  sincere  and  ardent  but  humble 
supporter,  who  had  relied  upon  his  promise 
last  Session  to  produce  the  papers,  never 
to  have  let  them  be  forthcommg  up  to  the 
present  time  ?  Perhaps  something  had  oc- 
curred to  make  the  noble  Lord  think  he 
ought  not  to  fulfil  his  promise  in  the  coursA 
of  his  past  political  life.  They  knew  such 
things  had  occorred,  and  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  given  promises  which  he  had  not 
fulfilled,  because,  as  he  said,  circumstances 
had  taken  place  which  made  it  his  duty  not 
to  do  so.  If  that  was  not  the  case,  would 
he  state  the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary 
delay,  and  would  he  state  to  the  House  at 
what  period  they  might  expect  to  have  the 
papers  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON :  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  my  noble  Friend  has  a 
claim  upon  me  for  the  performance  of  the 
promise  which  I  made  him  on  the  debate 
of  last  year;  and  I  also  am  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  publicly  that  which  I  acknow- 
ledged to  him  in  private,  that  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  thing  he  has  a  right  to  be 
angry  with  me.  I  must  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  thanking  my  noble  Friend  for  his 
forbearance.  If  he  knew  how  great  has 
been  the  pressure  of  the  various  matters 
upon  me  which  have  prevented  me  hitherto 
from  fulfilling  that  engagement,  he  would 
be  induced,  perhaps,  to  continue  that  for- 
bearance which  he  has  already  manifested 
on  this  occasion.  I  trust,  however,  the 
papers  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  on 
an  early  day  of  next  week.  The  papers 
from  which  selections  are  to  be  made  are 
very  voluminous;  but  I  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  produce  such  of  the  papers  as  my 
noble  Friead  wuits. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for 
the  House  going  into  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means, 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  sidd,  he  begged  to 
move  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  on  that 
question  be  postponed  till  Monday.  On 
Monday  he  would  state  the  reasons  to  the 
House  why  he  had  made  that  request. 

Mb.  HERRIES  :  Can  the  noble  Lord 
say  whether  it  be  intended  positively  to 
proceed  with  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  on  Monday  next  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  cannot  state 
positively  what  is  intended,  but  on  Monday 
I  will  state  the  reasons  why  I  now  propose 
a  postponement,  and  the  course  I  then  in- 
tend to  pursue. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock  till 
Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Monday,  February  24,  1851. 

MnruTXB.]     Pubuo   Bills.  —  1'  Prevention  of 
Offences. 
2*  Appointment  of  a  Vice-Chancellor. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS— EXPLA- 
NATION. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE,  hav- 
ing delivered  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Commission  of  Sewers,  said :  My  Lords, 
as  there  is  no  husiness  before  the  House,  I 
may  as  well  at  once  take  this  opportunity 
of  moving,  that  this  House  at  its  rising  do 
adjourn  to  Friday  next.  In  making  that 
Motion,  I  feel  that  however  imperfect  and 
insufficient  any  communication  which  it  is 
in  my  power  to  make,  may  be  found  to  be, 
relating  to  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  it 
is  due  to  this  House  that  any  information 
given,  or  communication  made  upon  that 
subject  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
should  in  substance  be  made  to  this  House 
also.  But  in  doing  so  I  shall  confine  my- 
self simply  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  as 
I  understand  them.  My  Lords,  on  Friday 
last,  in  consequence  of  divisions  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  Her  Majesty's  servants  com- 
municated with  each  other — from  domestic 
circumstances  I  was  not  one  of  the  persons 
communicated  with  on  that  occasion — and 
on  that  day  Her  Majesty  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  probable  that  Her  ser- 
vants would  resign  on  the  day  following. 
Early  on  Saturday  morning  I  camo   to 


town,  and  that  resignation  was  respect- 
fully and  unanimously  tendered  by  Her 
Majesty's  servants  to  Her  Majesty.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  day  the  noble  Lord 
whom  I  see  present  (Lord  Stanley),  was,  as 
I  am  informed,  invited  to  attend  at  the 
Palace,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to  him 
to  construct  a  Government.  I  am  informed 
that  the  noble  Lord  stated  that  he  was  not 
then  prepared  to  form  one.  On  that  commu- 
nication being  made,  recourse  was  had  to 
other  persons,  and  more  particularly  to 
my  noble  Friend  lately  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  he  was  requested  to  re- 
construct an  Administration.  My  Lords, 
this  is  the  present  state  of  things,  and  all 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  state  to  your 
Lordships  is,  that  my  noble  Friend  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  has,  on  re- 
flection, thought  it  to  be  his  duty  towards 
Her  Majesty,  and  towards  the  public,  to 
attempt  the  reconstruction  of  another  Ca- 
binet. Beyond  this  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
I  speak  as  the  organ  of  a  Government 
which,  in  fact,  exists  no  longer;  a  Govern- 
ment which  is,  in  fact,  nominal  only;  and 
of  which  I  am  the  representative  here 
only  so  long  as  it  remains  nominally  in 
office,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
communication.      • 

Lord  STANLEY :  My  Lords,  after  the 
statement  made  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
none  of  your  Lordships,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  disposed  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
proposal  which  he  has  made,  that  the 
House  should  adjourn  from  this  time  till  a 
later  day,  or  at  least  that  in  the  mean- 
time no  public  business  of  importance  shall 
be  discussed.  My  Lords,  I  am  exceedingly 
unwilling,  and  shall  not  attempt,  to  offer 
any  comment  on  the  statement  made  by 
the  noble  Marquess  :  circumstanced  as  the 
country  now  is,  it  is  impossible  that  a  com- 
plete revelation  should  be  made  of  what 
has  occurred;  and  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  I  do  not  hold  it  to  be  consistent 
with  my  duty  to  offer  any  explanation  or 
information  which  must  of  necessity  be  of 
an  imperfect  character.  I  will  now  only 
say,  that  on  Saturday  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  lengthened  audience  with  Her  Majesty, 
in  which  I  laid  before  Her  Majesty  fully 
and  unreservedly  the  whole  of  my  views  on 
the  state  in  which  the  country  and  political 
parties  are  now  placed.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  graciousness,  the  condescen- 
sion, and  kindness  (if  I  may  use  the  word) 
of  manner  of  Her  Majesty  throughout. 
But  of  what  passed  at  that  interview, 
either  what  advice  I  humbly  tendered  to 
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Her  Majesty,  or  what  was  stated  by  Her 
Majesty,  at  the  present  moment,  1  think  I 
should  ill  requite  the  confidence  and  favour 
with  which  1  have  been  honoured,  if  1  were 
to  say  a  single  word.  When  the  time 
shall  come — when  this  political  crisis  shall 
have  passed — I  shall  be  prepared  to  state 
fully  and  unreservedly  to  your  Lordships 
and  to  the  country  the  whole  substance  of 
the  advice  which  1  tendered,  and  the  course 
which,  as  a  public  man,  as  one  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
as  a  Privy  Councillor,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
recommend. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  : 
After  the  forbearance  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  exercised,  it  would  unquestion- 
ably be  improper  to  deprive  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  fully  and  fairly  stating  what 
has  passed,  when  the  convenient  time  for 
doing  so  shall  arrive,  in  the  way  which  he 
shall  judge  most  fitting  for  his  honour  and 
most  conducive  to  the  public  good.  In  the 
meantime  all  I  beg  of  your  Lordships  is, 
to  believe  that  I  have,  in  the  very  short 
statement  I  made,  said  nothing  but  that  of 
which  I  was  distinctly  informed. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  proposed 
that  the  House  should  meet  to-morrow, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  the 
second  reading  of  the  Marriages  Bill.  It 
was  a  measure  in  which  a  large  number  of 
persons  out  of  doors  felt  a  lively  interest, 
nnd  as  it  embraced  no  political  object,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to  go 
on  with  it  to-morrow. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  strongly  concurred 
with  the  noble  Earl  in  asking  their  Lord- 
ships to  let  the  measure  to  which  he  re- 
ferred be  discussed  to-morrow.  It  was  a 
measure  totally  unconnected  with  party  or 
political  questions;  it  was  purely  a  social 
and  religious  question;  and  his  humble 
opinion  was  that  there  was  no  impropriety, 
notwithstanding  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  in  the  House  taking  tne  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to-mor- 
row. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
said,  if  there  was  no  Parliamentary  objec- 
tion to  the  request,  he  would  add  his  hum- 
ble wish  that  the  measure  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  to-morrow. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
their  Lordships  well  knew  it  was  not  usual 
for  the  House  to  continue  their  sittings 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  at 
present  existed.  He  could  not,  however, 
deny  that  there  was  great  force  in  what 
was  stated  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  con- 


firmed by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
and  the  most  reverend  Prelate,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  having  a  discussion  of  this 
measure  to-morrow.  He  would  accede  to 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  Earl,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  other  subject  of  dis- 
cussion should  be  introduced,  so  far  quali- 
fying the  proposition  as  to  leave  them 
afterwards  at  liberty  to  arrange  when  they 
should  sit  again. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  VICE-CHANCELLOR 

BILL. 

Lord  LAN6D ALE  :  My  Lords,  I  move 
your  Lordships  to  give  a  second  reading 
to  the  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Vice- 
chancellor  in  the  room  of  Sir  James 
Wigram. 

It  seems  useless,  and  would  therefore, 
be  improper  for  me  to  occupy  any  time  in 
proving  a  fact  now  universally  admitted, 
that  the  assistance  of  an  additional  Judge 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  necessaxy.  It 
is  acknowledged,  not  only  by  the  unfortu- 
nate suitors  whose  causes  (ready  for  hearing) 
cannot  now  be  heard,  but  by  all  who  know 
anything  upon  the  subject — ^by  Judges, 
Counsel,  and  Solicitors.  I  think  that, 
without  exception,  I  have  never  known  so 
great  an  unanimity  upon  such  a  subject. 

It  seems  also  unnecessary  to  state  at 
length  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
great  arrear  of  business  which  now  exists. 
Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  there 
is  an  arrear  which  plainly  obstructs  jus- 
tice; and  I  submit  to  your  Lordships,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  provide  a  re- 
medy. Some  indication  of  the  cause  may, 
however,  be  of  use. 

One  cause,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  interruption  to  business  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  illnesses  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  of  two  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellors  during  so  long  a  period  of  the  last 
year — and  in  the  absence  of  any  usual  and 
regular  means  possessed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  of  providing  judicial  assistance 
during  such  occasional  interruptions. 

But  a  still  greater  cause  of  the  existing 
arrears  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  in 
the  nature,  weight,  and  complication  of  the 
new  business  which  has  lately  been  thrown 
upon  the  Court — partly  by  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  are  called  the  Winding- 
up  Acts,  and  partly  by  the  great  litigation 
which  has  arisen  from  the  transactions  of 
railway  companies  and  other  joint -stock 
companies;  and  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  law  applicable  to  such  companies  and 
their  transactions.     The  Legislature  has 
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eonttituiedy  or  sanctioned  the  companies, 
and  has  connected  the  transactions  of  many 
of  them  with  the  performance  of  important 
public  duties;  but  has  not,  or,  if  oyer,  has 
rarely,  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which^  or 
the  manner  in  which,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cases  which  arise. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  haying  jurisdic- 
tion to  apply  the  law  relating  to  partner- 
ships, constituted  for  purposes  unconnected 
With  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  limited  number  of  partners,  is 
continually  applied  to  for  itii  interposition 
a&d  assistance  in  oases  supposed  to  be 
slmilal',  with  reference  to  the  transactions 
of  partnerships  consisting  of  ati  Itidefimte 
number  of  persons,  and  frequently  consti- 
tuted for  public  purposes,  of  conneeted 
with  duties  of  public  obligation)  and  the 
difficulties  which  arise  are  such  that  ih 
rery  many  casesi  the  Judge  before  whom 
ihey  first  come,  can  neither  know  #hat 
the  Legislature  (which  has  not  spoken)  in- 
tended to  leaye  to  his  decision  of  judgment 
— oi*  what  may  eyen  probably  be  the  tiew 
which  may  be  taken  of  the  subject  by  iiny 
other  Judge  before  whom  the  same  Or  like 
oases  may  be  brought* 

In  such  cases  it  ciui  baldly  be  said  with 
truth,  that  there  Is  any  law  at  all — any 
rule  of  right  or  wrong.  And  Until  the 
numerous  and  perplexing  questions  which 
are  constantly  arising  shall  be  settled  by 
authoHty,  or  some  legislatiye  remedy  shall 
be  proyided^  I  am  afraid  that  cases  of  this 
kind  will  occasion  arrears  which  the  remedy 
I  now  propose  cannot  preyent. 

I  haye  mentioned  the  subject,  in  the 
hope  that  the  attention  of  your  Lordships 
may  be  directed  to  it  on  some  future  and 
not  remote  occasion. 

But  for  the  present,  assuming  that  your 
Lordships  will  not  doubt  the  necessity  of 
giying  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  assist- 
ance of  an  additional  Judge,  in  the  room 
of  Sir  James  Wigram,  whose  loss  is  so 
deeply  regretted  by  the  profession  and  the 
public — and  being  myself  of  opinion  that 
ey^ry  day's  delay  is  a  grieyous  and  unne- 
cessary, and  therefore,  indefensible  ob- 
struction to  the  course  of  justice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery — I  gaye  notice  of  my 
intention  to  moye  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Standing  Orders,  in  the  hope  of  passing 
the  Bill  quicker  than  it  could  otherwise 
proceed.  I  regret  to  find  that  this  propo- 
sition id  not  acceded  to,  and  that  further 
delay  cannot  be  ayoided;  but  as  such  is 
tbe  OMB,  I  must  content  myielf  with  mor- 1 

Lord  LangddU 


ing,  **  That  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

BiU  read  2». 

Then  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  Standing  Orders 
Nos.  37  and  38  was  read,  and  discharged; 
Committee  negatiyed;  and  Bill  to  be  read 
3*  on  Friday  next. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Monday,  February  24,  1851. 

MnrvTXH.]    Niw  Msmbsr  Swolur.-^^or  Stafford 

Oounty  (Northern  Dirision),  Smith  Child,  £iq. 
Niw  Wbii. —  For  Uarwich,  v,  the  Rt.  Hon. 

Sir    John    Cam    Hobhoufle,    Bart.,    Chiltem 

Hundreds. 
Public  Bills.  —  1*  Scolesiasticai    Residences 

(Ireland) ;   Churches  and  Chapels  (Ireland) ; 

United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

THE    MINISTERUL    CRISIS  —  EXPLANA- 
TION—WAYS   AND   MEANS. 

Order  of  tbe  Bay  for  the  Committee  of 
Way  and  Means  readi 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  t  Mr.  Sneaker,  I 
promised  tbe  House  that  t  wouldi  on  this 
day,  state  the  reasons  that  induoed  me  to 
propose,  on  Friday  last,  the  adjournment 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to 
the  present  time.  I  now  rise  to  iujquit 
myself  of  that  engagement.  The  House 
will  remember  that,  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  a  Motion 
was  made  by  the  hon.  Gentltoian  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  calling  on 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  take  immediate 
measures  to  reliere  the  distress  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  Srery 
Member  of  this  House,  and  erery  person 
in  the  country,  must  have  considered  that 
that  Motion  was  a  Motion  to  take  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  GoTemment  the  conduct 
of  the  measures  which  the  GoTomment 
might  think  it  fit  to  proposOi  The  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  took  a  per- 
fectly Parliamentary  course  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  stated  that,  having  appealed  to 
the  GoTomment  on  former  occasions,  he 
now  appealed  to  the  House.  I  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  complain  of  the  course 
the  hon.  Gentleman  took;  but  I  stated 
what  must  have  been  the  effect  in  the  yiew 
of  eyery  one  if  the  Motion  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Sir,  269  Members  of  this  House 
yoted  for  that  Motion,  and  283  Members 
voted  against  it.  There  waS,  therefore,  a 
majority  of  those  persons  present  in  the 
House  of  14  Members  agiuinsi  it.    Now, 
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Sir,  upon  a  question  of  that  kind,  brought 
forward  in  hostility  to  the  Government  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  Session, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  having 
given  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward 
his  financial  statement  for  the  year  in  two 
days  after,  a  majority  of  14  must  tend  to 
weaken  any  Government  Which  had  so 
small  a  majoritv  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  that,  although  that 
majority  was  small,  yet,  if  there  was  a  de- 
termination in  all  the  Metnbers  of  that 
majority  to  maintain  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial policy,  which,  in  effect,  were  in 
question  on  that  day,  that  this  union 
might  have  made  up  for  the  smallness 
of  tlie  majority,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  conducted  successfully 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  But,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  a  Motion  was  made  in 
reference  to  a  certain  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  ;  and  on  that  question, 
and  in  a  thin  House  of  little  more  than 
150  Members,  the  Government  was  beaten 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  Now, 
observe,  if  that  had  occurred  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  might  have  thought  it 
owing  to  the  hour  and  to  the  thinness  of 
the  House  that  those  in  favour  of  the  Mo- 
tion should  have  attended,  and  that  those 
who  were  not  in  favour  of  it  were  not  pre- 
sent ;  but  that,  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  which  the  House  then  gave  leftve 
to  introduce,  the  latter  would  attend  and 
make  a  majority  in  accordance  with  the 
view  taken  by  Government  on  this  subject 
expressed  through  me  as  its  organ;  but,  in 
the  actual  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed,  I  did  consider  that,  although  hon. 
Members  might  have  voted  entirely  with 
reference  to  that  particular  question  which 
was  before  them,  and  not  at  all  upon  any 
general  vieWs  of  policy,  1  did  not  think 
that,  although  that  might  hate  been  their 
intention,  yet  that,  in  effect,  having  the 
whole  of  the  financial  and  other  measures 
of  the  Government  before  us,  and  having 
a  probability,  which  I  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in,  that,  on  other  measures,  and  on 
other  incidental  questions,  we  might  meet 
with  similar  defeats,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Government  was  not  in  a 
position  to  conduct  satisfactorily  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  in  this  House  during 
the  forthcoming  Session.  1  thought  it  was 
for  the  public  interest  that,  if  this  were 
the  case,  the  House  should  not  enter  into 
discussions  on  financial  measures,  and  be 
led  to  form  opinions  on  those  qtlestions 
when  it  wad  not  so  probable  tiM  ibd  Oo« 


vemment  should  be  able  successfully  to  go 
through  the  Session.  I  thought,  likewise, 
that  it  was  a  very  dangerous,  and  that  it 
was  a  very  disadvantageous,  thing  for  the 
countnr,  that  a  Government  should  con- 
tinue liable  to  defeats  from  time  to  time, 
having  but  a  small  majority  at  any  time^ 
and  therefore  carrying  on  a  kbd  of  linger- 
ing existence  during  a  great  part  of  the 
Session.  I  therefore  assembled  the  Mem- 
bei^s  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  stated  to  them 
it  was  my  opinion  the  best  course  we  could 
take,  as  a  Ministry,  was,  to  forward  our 
resignations  to  Her  Majesty,  and  enable 
Her  Majesty  to  form  another  Administra- 
tion. My  Colleagues  who  were  present  in 
the  Cabinet  concurred  with  me  in  that 
opinion ;  but  one  very  important  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  (the  Marquess  of  LansdoWne), 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  was  at 
that  time  absent  in  the  country,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  forward  our  resignations  to 
Her  Majesty  on  that  day,  and  I  therefore 
asked  the  House,  on  Friday,  to  consent  to 
an  adjournment  to  this  day.  Early  on  the 
following  morning,  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  reached  town,  and  met  me  at  Buck*- 
ingham  Palace.  He  informed  me  he  en- 
tirely concurred  in  the  view  t  took.  I 
therefore  proceeded  at  once  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, to  lay  before  Her  Majesty  the  unan- 
imous resignations  of  the  Members  of  tho 
Administration.  Her  Majesty  was  gra^ 
ciously  pleased  to  accm)t  those  resigna- 
tions, and  was  pleased  also  to  inform  me  it 
was  Her  intention  to  send  immediately  to 
Lord  Stanley  for  the  purpose  of  intrusting 
him  with  the  charge  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment. I  was  informed  later  in  the  after- 
noon that  I  was  required  to  proceed  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  I  was  then  in- 
fortned  by  Her  Majesty  that  Lord  Stanley 
had  stated  that  he  was  not  then  pre{>ared  to 
form  a  Gbvernment.  Her  Majesty  then 
asked  me  to  undertake  the  charge  of  re- 
constructing a  Government  which  might 
be  able  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
House.  1  thought  it  my  duty,  under  those 
circumstances,  to  attempt  that  task.  I 
have,  therefore,  assured  Her  Majesty  that 
I  would  undertake  it.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  the  mant  difficulties  which  sur- 
round that  task,  but  I  shall  only  add  to 
those  difficulties  and  be  acting  most  impro- 
perly if  I  were  to  state  anything  further 
at  present.  1  have  only  further  to  request 
that  the  House,  without  passing  now  to 
any  discussion,  or  forming  any  judgment 
with  reispedt  to  what  has  taken  place,  will 
adjotini  to  Friday  iielt,  when  I  wmi  0omo 
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definite  resolution  may  have  been  come  to, 
and  when  I  shall  either  hare  succeeded  in 
or  have  abandoned  the  task  I  have  under- 
taken, and  in  either  case  the  House  will 
know  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result.  Sir, 
I  move  that  this  Order  of  the  Day  be  ad- 
journed to  Friday  next. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  trespass  on  the  House,  but  after 
the  statement  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  I 
must  address  it  for  a  minute.  It  is  most 
true,  and  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
that  Lord  Stanley  has  had  an  audience  of 
Her  Majesty;  and  when  Lord  Stanley 
shall  have  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permis- 
sion to  state  what  transpired  during  that 
audience,  he  will  do  so  publicly  and  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament. There  is,  however,  one  observa- 
tion made  in  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  which  my  duty  will  not  permit  me  to 
allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  When  the  noble 
Lord  states  that  Lord  Stanley  stated  to 
Her  Majesty  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
form  an  Administration — 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  Not  then  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  "  Was  not  then  pre- 
pared'' — that  correction  of  the  noble  Lord 
does  not  at  all  affect  what  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
House.  I  must  express  my  conviction  that 
when  the  noble  Lord  says  that  Lord  Stan- 
ley stated  to  Her  Majesty  that  ho  was  not 
then  prepared  to  form  an  Administration, 
the  noble  Lord  has  made  a  statement  to 
the  House  which,  on  further  reflection,  I 
think  he  will  acknowledge  was  not  founded 
on  what  really  occurred. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  After  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  stated,  I  can  only  say 
that  Lord  Stanley  will,  no  doubt,  at  a 
proper  time,  when  he  shall  think  fit — hay- 
ing received  the  permission  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty— make  a  full  statement  of  all  that 
has  occurred.  And,  I  believe,  that  Lord 
Stanley's  statement  will  fully  bear  me  out 
in  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  noble 
Lord. 

Mr.  roebuck  :  Sir,  I  am  anxious  to 
make  an  observation  on  the  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs  in  which  we  are  now  in- 
volved. We  are  about  to  adjourn  until 
Friday.  The  noble  Lord,  it  appears,  is 
about  to  reconstruct  his  Cabinet.  But  the 
noble  Lord  may  fail  in  the  task  he  has  un- 
dertaken; and  then,  without  the  House  of 
Commons  having  the  slightest  opportunity 
of  expressing  any  feeling  of  its  own.  Her 
Majesty,  I  believe,  in  dl  probability,  will 
be  obliged — if  I  may  use  the  phrase — to 
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send  for  somebody  to  make  an  Adminis- 
tration. I  do  hope  that  the  noble  Lord  who 
has  hitherto  acted  as  the  leader — not  simply 
of  a  great  party,  but  as  leading  and  repre- 
senting a  great  principle — will  not  forget 
in  all  those  proceedings  that  are  about  to 
take  place  that  that  principle  is  now  in  his 
hands;  and  that,  in  a  great  measure,  what 
will  hereafter  take  place  in  respect  to  the 
great  principle  of  our  financial  arrange- 
ments here,  will  depend  upon  his  parti- 
cular course  of  action,  and  on  him  will 
rest  this  responsibility — that  we,  perhaps, 
have  again  to  resume  the  great  fight  of 
free  trade. 

The  Committee  deferred  till  Friday. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Five 
o'clock  till  Friday. 


house  of  lords, 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1851. 

MARRIAGES  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Earl  of  St.  GERMANS  :  My 
Lords,  not  long  before  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  was  brought 
up  to  this  House  from  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  to  alter  and  amend  the  Act 
passed  in  the  5th  &  6th  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  IV.,  which  relates  to  marriages 
within  certain  degrees  of  affinity. 

Of  that  Bill  I  reluctantly  took  charge;  I 
say  reluctantly,  not  because  I  entertained 
any  doubt  of  the  policy  or  propriety  of  the 
measure,  but  because  I  felt  conscious  of 
my  own  incompetence  to  deal  with  the 
legal  and  theological  questions  necessarily 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  it.  It  was  at 
the  request  of  many  persons  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  measure  that 
I  took  charge  of  the  Bill.  It  was  in  de- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  several  of  your 
Lordships,  who  thought  that  so  important 
a  question  ought  not  to  be  discussed  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  Session,  that  I  with- 
drew it.  In  withdrawing  it  I  apprised  the 
House  that  the  subject  would  be  brought 
under  their  consideration  early  in  the  next, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament. 

I  was  then  in  hopes  that  my  noble 
Friend,  Lord  Ellesmere,  would  have  been 
here  to  make  the  Motion  which  I  am  about 
to  make,  and  to  address  your  Lordships 
in  support  of  it  with  all  the  eloquence 
and  all  the  ability  which  characterise  his 
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speeches.  Disappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, 1  have  thought  it  right  not  to  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  the  task;  and  1 
hare  now  to  solicit  jour  Lordships'  indul- 
gence while  I  state  as  clearly  and  con- 
cisely as  I  can  the  arguments  by  which  I 
hope  to  satisfy  you  that  you  ought  not  to 
reject  this  Motion.  Those  arguments  will 
doubtless  be  familiar  to  most  of  your  Lord- 
ships. Many  learned  and  able  men  ha?e 
written  and  spoken  on  this  subject;  I, 
therefore,  cannot  hope  to  say  anything 
new  on  this  occasion,  or  to  do  more  than 
lay  before  you  in  an  imperfect  form  the  re- 
sult of  the  researches  and  of  the  inquiries 
of  others. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  mar- 
riages which  it  is  sought  to  legalise  are 
not  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God;  that 
they  arc  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature 
(and  by  the  law  of  nature,  1  mean  those 
rules  of  conduct  which  God  has  enabled 
man  to  discover  by  tho  light  of  reason  with 
which  he  has  endowed  him);  and  that  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
society.  I  might  in  the  first  place  argue 
that  the  marriage  law  of  the  Jews  is  not 
binding  on  those  who  live  under  the  Christian 
dispensation.  That  is  a  view  sustained  by 
authority  of  no  mean  weight.  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  says  ( Works,  vol.  xiii.) — 

"  But  the  next  inquiry  concerning  an  instance 
in  the  judicial  law  is  yet  of  greater  concernment ; 
for  all  those  degrees  in  which  Moses'  law  hath 
forbidden  marriages  are  supposed  by  very  many 
now  a  days  that  they  arc  still  to  be  observed  with 
the  same  distance  and  sacredness,  affirming,  be- 
cause it  was  a  law  of  God  with  the  appendage  of 
severe  penalties  to  tho  transgressors,  it  does  still 
oblige  us  Christians.  This  question  was  strangely 
tossed  up  and  down  upon  the  occasion  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  the 
relict  of  his  brother  Prince  Arthur  ;  and,  accor- 
ding as  tho  interest  of  Princes  uses  to  do,  it  very 
much  employed  and  divided  the  pens  of  learned 
men  who,  upon  that  occasion,  gave  too  great  tes- 
timony with  how  great  weaknesses  men  that 
have  a  bias  do  determine  questions,  and  with  how 
great  force  a  King  that  is  rich  and  powerful  can 
make  his  own  determinations.  For  though  Chris- 
tendom was  then  much  divided,  yet  before,  there 
was  almost  a  general  consent  upon  this  proposi- 
tion, that  the  Levitical  degrees  do  not  by  any 
law  of  God  bind  Christians  to  their  observations. 
I  know  of  but  one  Schoolman  that  dissents." 

I  find  that  eminent  Judge,  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan,  holding  this  language  on  this 
Question  {Harrison  v.  Burtoell,  Vaughan, 
228) :— 

"  The  Levitical  prohibitions  are  no  general  law, 
but  particular  to  tho  Israelites.  As  they  were 
delivered  to  the  Jews  only  by  Moses,  they  bind 
other  nations  no  more  than  other  laws  of  the  Jews 
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do,  as  the  laws  of  succession,  and  inheriting  land 
or  goods. 

'*  They  then  must  be  made  obligative,  if  at  all, 
to  the  generality  of  Christians  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;    but  by  what  medium  can  that  be  proved  ? 

*'  Were  it  not  for  the  Statutes  it  would  be  hard 
to  make  out  by  persons,  of  what  learning  soever, 
that  we  are  obliged  by  the  Levitical  degrees ;  for 
we  are  not  bound  by  the  Judaical  law ;  and  how 
'  comes  this  part  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  ? 
I  mean  those  of  the  Levitical  degrees  which  are  of 
tho  Judaical  positive  law  only." — [2  Ventris,  16.] 

A  much-respected  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  recently  expressed 
an  opinion  to  the  samo  effect.  The  Rev. 
James  Endell  Tyler,  in  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  before  the  Marriage  Commission, 
says  (App,  110) — 

"  Now,  I  humbly  conceive  that  tho  law  of  mar- 
riage, at  all  events  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
present  inquiry,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  political 
or  municipal  branch  of  the  inspired  law  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation ;  consequently,  I  infer  that 
whatever  be  the  interpretation  finally  affixed  to 
those  passages  considered  to  bear  on  this  subject, 
the  passages  leave  the  Legislaturo  of  this  country 
at  perfect  liberty  to  make  such  enactments  on  the 
question  put  to  me  as  shall  scom  best  to  consult 
the  religious,  moral,  and  social  interests  of  the 
community  at  large." 

I  own,  my  Lords,  that  I  incline  to  this 
opinion  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  assume  that 
the  Jewish  law  of  marriage  is  binding  on 
Christians.    Let  us  see  what  that  law  was. 

Some  learned  men  have  held  that  the 
phrase,  "  uncovering  her  nakedness,"  signi- 
fies illicit  intercourse,  and  not  marriage.  Mr. 
Fry,  in  a  learned  treatise,  called  The  Case 
of  Marriages  between  near  Kindred  par- 
ticularly considered — a  treatise  which  the 
pious  John  Wesley  thought  conclusive  on 
this  point,  says — 

**  I  have  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  all 
the  care  and  impartiality  I  am  capable  of  with 
relation  to  this  point,  and  I  think  I  may  venturo 
safely  to  affirm  that  tho  phrase,  '  uncovered  her 
nakedness,'  is  never  once  used  in  Scripture  for 
marriage,  nor  yet  for  the  lawhil  use  of  tho  mar- 
riage-bed, but  a  phrase  quite  central^  to  it  is  there 
used  in  that  sense,  namely,  spreading  a  skirt  or 
garment  over  a  woman  and  covering  her  naked- 
ness." •  #  •  •  • 

"  On  the  whole,  it  is  plain  that,  for  a  man  to 
spread  his  skirt  over  a  woman,  and  to  cover  her 
nakedness,  in  the  Scripture  phrase,  signifies  the 
same  as  to  marry  her,  as  has  been  observed  by 
many  learned  commentators  (Dr.  Hammond,  Mr. 
Poole,  Bishop  Patrick,  Mr.  Pyle,  and  others). 

*'  And  to  uncover  her  nakedness  is  the  reverse 
of  it,  and  is  put  for  something  that  is  a  cause  for 
breaking  or  dissolving  of  marriage ;  and,  when  it 
is  used  for  carnal  knowledge,  always  (if  I  mistake 
not)  adultery  or  fornication  is  to  be  understood 
by  it." 

I  shall  not,  however,  insist  on  this  view 
of  the  case,  but  will  assume  that  marriage 
is  intended  by  the  phrase  in  question. 

2  a 
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I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  ISth  and  20th  chapters  of  Leviticus, 
which  contain  the  whole  marriage  code 
delivered  hy  Moses  to  the  Jews,  excepting 
the  injunction  in  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xxy. 
ver.  5 — 10,  directing  the  brother  of  a  man 
dying  childless  to  marry  his  widow. 

The  18th  chapter  opens  by  a  declaration 
of  the  will  of  God,  that  the  Israelites  shall 
not  do  after  the  doings  of  the  Egyptians, 
or  after  the  doings  of  the  Canaanites. 

It  proceeds  (ver.  6)  to  prohibit  the  un- 
covering of  nakedness  in  certain  cases. 
First,  in  that  of  near  kindred.  The  full 
meaning  of  the  original  is  said  not  to  be 
conveyed  by  these  words.  Mr.  Fry  says, 
that  the  Hebrew  words  signify  one  that  is 
flesh  of  the  same  flesh ;  and  he  quotes 
Bishop  Kidder  and  Bishop  Patrick,  who 
think  that  they  should  be  rendered  "  re- 
mainder of  his  flesh."  Dr.  Pusey's  trans- 
lation of  them  is  "flesh  of  his  flesh.*' 
The  old  English  Bibles,  viz.  Tindal's, 
Matthews 's,  and  the  Great  Bible,  give 
"nearest  kindred;"  in  short,  all  Hebrew 
scholars  admit  that  very  near  kindred  only 
is  here  spoken  of. 

In  the  21st  chapter  of  Leviticus  and  the 
2nd  verse,  we  find  the  term,  **  his  kin  that 
is  near  unto  him,"  thus  defined,  *'  his 
mother,  and  his  father,  and  his  son,  and 
his  daughter,  and  his  sister,  a  virgin  that 
is  nigh  unto  him." 

Other  cases,  in  which  marriage  is  un- 
lawful, are  then  specified. 

In  the  18th  and  20th  chapters  of  Levi- 
ticus, IG  degrees  of  relationship  are  enu- 
merated witiiin  which  marriage  may  not 
be  contracted — 8  of  consanguinity,  8  of 
affinity.  In  the  table  of  prohibited  degrees, 
which  has  now  force  of  law,  30  degrees 
are  enumerated.  Whence  this  discre- 
pancy ?  My  Lords,  Archbishop  Parker, 
who  framed  this  table,  and  the  Convoca- 
tion of  1603,  by  which  it  was  adopted, 
chose  to  consider  that,  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, marriage  is  forbidden  where  there 
is  parity  of  degree.  They,  therefore,  held 
that,  because  a  man  may  not  marry  his 
brother's  widow,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
marry  his  wife's  sister.  It  is  to  bo  obser- 
ved, first,  that,  in  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xxv. 
ver.  5 — 10,  the  brother  of  a  man  dying 
childless,  is  specially  enjoined  to  marry  the 
widow,  •*  to  build  up  his  brother's  house;" 
and  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  parity  of  rea- 
soning be  admitted,  the  husband  of  a 
woman  dying  childless  is  bound  to  marry 
her  sister. 

It  28  further  to  be  remembered,  that  pa- 
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rity  of  degree  is  here  assumed  to  exist.  A 
man  stands  in  the  same  relation,  it  is  said, 
to  his  deceased  wife's  sister  as  that  in 
which  he  stands  to  the  widow  of  his  de- 
ceased brother.  Is  this  so  ?  Does  a  man 
by  marriage  contract  a  sort  of  consan- 
guinity inSk  his  wife  ?  Divorce  was  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  adultery,  even  by  the 
Divine  Founder  of  our  religion.  Sorely 
the  divorce  which  enabled  a  man  to  marry 
another  woman,  dissolved  the  relationship 
between  them ;  will  it  be  contended  thai 
relationship  subsisted  between  the  man  and 
his  first  wife's  relations  after  it  had  ceased 
to  exist  between  him  and  her?  And  if 
divorce  dissolved  the  connexion,  surely 
death  dissolved  it  equally. 

A  case  is  put  by  Mr.  Brown  Westhead, 
in  an  able  pamphlet  on  this  question  : — 

"  A.  and  B.  are  brothers,  C.  and  D.  are  sisters. 
A.  desires  to  marry  C,  and  B.  to  marry  D. ;  but  if 
A.  marry  0.,  and  if  affinity  and  consanguinity  are 
equivalent,  then  G.  having  become  the  wife  of  A., 
she  has  become  also  the  sister  of  B.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  B.  may  not  marry  D. ;  for  she  is 
the  sister  of  his  brother  A.,  and  necessarily  B.'s 
sister." 

He  offers  anether  illustration  of  the  nn- 
soundness  of  this  doctrine  in  the  following 
example  of  its  necessary  consequence : — 


II 


John,  a  widower,  is  the  father  of  William ; 
Anne,  a  widow,  is  the  mother  of  Jane.  John 
marries  Anne.  If  consanguinity  and  aflinity  are 
identical,  William  and  Jane  have  become  brother 
and  sister ;  for  John  and  Anne  having  become  one 
flesh,  Anno  has  become  the  mother  of  William, 
and  John  has  become  the  father  of  Jane.  But 
there  is  no  clause  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
nor  in  the  table  of  prohibited  degrees,  which  for- 
bids the  marriage  of  William  with  Jane.' 


tt 


Hence,  it  follows  that,  if  consanguinity 
and  affinity  are  held  to  be  the  same,  the 
table  of  prohibited  degreees  must  be  ex- 
tended. 

I  have  said  that  16  degrees  of  relation- 
ship are  specified  in  the  18  th  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  within  which  marriage  may  not 
be  contracted.  The  same  degrees  arc 
again  specified  without  variation  in  the 
20th  chapter,  which  awards  a  particular 
punishment  to  the  transgressors  of  each 
command;  in  some  cases  condemning  the 
transgressors  to  death  ;  in  others,  decla- 
ring that  they  shall  bear  their  iniquity  ; 
while,  in  that  of  the  man  who  takes  his 
brother's  wife,  it  is  only  said,  that  **  they 
shall  be  childless." 

I  may  here  observe,  that  the  learned 
Michaelis,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  Moses,  says,  that  this  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  bat  as  a  command  that 
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the  transgressors  of  this  ordinance  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  honours  of  paternity,  and 
that  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage 
shall  not  be  accounted  his,  but  his  brother's. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Moses 
would  have  left  the  chosen  people  to  infer 
by  a  process  of  logical  deduction  what  mar- 
riages were,  and  what  were  not  lawful? 
Milman,  in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  tells  us, 
that  the  prohibited  degrees  were  specified 
with  "  singular  minuteness."  Marriage 
in  one  degree  is  prohibited  in  three  dis- 
tinct cases:  with  the  sister  of  the  full 
blood;  with  the  sister  by  the  same  father; 
with  the  sister  by  the  same  mother.  In 
another  degree  it  is  prohibited  in  four 
cases  :  with  the  son's  daughter;  with  the 
daughter's  daughter;  with  the  wife's  son's 
daughter ;  with  the  wife's  daughter's 
daughter.  Marriage  is  also  forbidden  first 
with  the  father's  sister,  and  then  with  the 
mother's  sister.  Why  specify  all  these 
cases  ?  If  the  doctrine  of  parity  of  reason 
be  admitted,  the  specifying  of  each  of 
these  pases  would  have  been  wholly  unne- 
cessary. Again,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed, 
that  if  these  particular  degrees  were  men- 
tioned only  as  indicating  a  class,  there 
would  have  been  some  difference  between 
those  mentioned  in  the  eighteenth  and 
those  mentioned  in  the  twentieth  chapters 
of  Leviticus  ? 

Michaelis  has  stated  many  reasons  found- 
ed on  the  manners  and  customs  of  oriental 
nations,  and  especially  on  those  of  the 
Jews,  why  there  should  have  been  a  wide 
difference  made  between  the  case  of  one 
degree  of  relationship  and  that  of  another 
apparently  corresponding  to  it.  But  as 
these  reasons,  however  probable,  can  only 
be  looked  on  as  conjectural,  I  will  not  de- 
tail them. 

The  marriage  law  which  we  are  con- 
sidering is  a  prohibitory  law,  and  prohi- 
bitory laws  must  be  construed  without  any 
latitude  of  interpretation.  What  is  not 
forbidden  is  permitted. 

But,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  all.  We 
have  the  18th  verse  to  guide  us  in  this 
matter :  *«  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife 
to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her 
nakedness,  besides  the  other,  in  her  life- 
time."    Can  words  be  plainer  ? 

The  accuracy  of  the  translation  is  denied 
by  very  few.  Every  known  version  of  the 
Scripture,  the  Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  the 
Chaldcc,  I  am  assured,  agree  in  thus  ren- 
dering this  verse.  Michaelis,  Bishop  Kid- 
der, Calmet,  Dr.  M'Caul,  Mr.  Groodhart, 
Dr.  Eadie,  Professor  Lee,  and  many  other 


Hebrew  scholars,  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  this  translation.  The 
verse  then  clearly  prohibited  the  Jews  from 
marrying  the  sister  of  a  wife  only  during 
the  wife  s  life,  and  left  them  free  to  con- 
tract such  a  marriage  after  the  wife's 
death,  when  the  reason  for  the  prohibition 
had  ceased  to  be  in  force.  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan  says,  on  this  point — 


"  A  man  ia  prohibited  by  the  28th  llenry  VIII. 
and  by  the  received  interpretation  of  the  Levitical 
degrees,  absolutely  to  marry  his  wife's  sister  ;  but 
within  the  meaning  of  Leviticus,  and  the  constant 
practice  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Jews,  a  man 
was  prohibited  not  to  marry  his  wife's  sister  only 
during  her  lifetime  ;  after  he  might.  This  is  a 
knot  not  perhaps  easily  untied,  how  the  Levitical 
degrees  are  God's  law  in  this  kingdom,  but  not  as 
they  were  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  where 
first  given." 

The  Jews  themselves  never  considered 
marriage  with  a  deceased's  wife's  sister 
unlawful.  For  this  we  have  the,  authority 
of  Michaelis,  who  says  (p.  119) — 

"  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  ho 
(Moses)  permits,  but  prohibits  on  the  other  hand 
the  marrying  of  two  sisters  at  once.  The  words 
of  the  law,  Leviticus  xviii.  18,  are  very  clear, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex 
her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  besides  the  other,  in 
her  lifetime.'  Affccr  so  distinct  a  definition  of  his 
meaning,  and  the  three  limitations  added:  1. 
As  to  the  one  being  the  other's  rival  (to  express 
which,  we  may  observe  by  the  way  that  the  same 
word  is  used,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  6,  where  two  wives 
had  but  one  husband  ;  2.  As  to  the  man's  unco- 
vering the  nakedness  of  both  ;  and,  3.  As  to  tho 
doing  so  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first :  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  it  should  ever  have  been  ima- 
gined that  Moses  also  prohibited  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister — that  very  connexion  which 
we  so  often  find  a  dying  wife  entreating  her  hus- 
band to  form,  because  she  can  entertain  the  best 
hopes  of  her  children's  welfare  from  it.  What 
Moses  prohibited  was  merely  simultaneous  poly- 
gamy with  two  sisters ;  that  sort  of  marriage  in 
which  Jacob  lived  when  he  married  Bachel  as  well 
as  Leah." 

Again  he  says  (p.  122) — 

"  The  strongest  and  most  decisive  argument 
against  tho  consequential  system  is  drawn  from 
the  case  of  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's 
sister.  The  relationship  here  is  as  near  as  that 
of  a  brother's  widow,  and  yet  Moses  prohibits  tho 
marriage  of  a  brother's  widow,  and  permits  that 
of  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  rather  (which  makes 
the  proof  still  stronger)  ho  presupposes  it  in  his 
law  as  permitted,  and  consequently  wished  to  be 
understood  as  forbidding  only  those  marriages 
which  he  expressly  specifies,  and  not  others  of  tho 
like  proximity  though  unnoticed." 

We  have  also  the  authority  of  Calmet,  and 
of  all  the  Jewish  writers.  The  present 
Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  in  England  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Marriage  Commis- 
sioners— 
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but  it  is  distinctiy  nndentood  to  be  permitted  ; 
nnd  on  thia  point  neither  the  dirins  Ikir  nor  th» 
Babbit,  nor  hiitorical  Judaism,  l<»Te  room  tor  Ibe 
leuC  doubt." 

It  has  been  contended  that  "  a  irife  to 
her  sister."  ought  to  be  translated,  "  one 
woman  to  another;"  but,  as  I  liave  alrcadj 
observed,  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  noite 
in  ndmitting  the  fidehty  of  our  Torsion  of 
this  passage,  and  in  rejecting  such  a 
translation  of  it.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  effect  of  a  prohibition  tc 
take  one  woman  or  wife  to  another  in  het 
lifetime,  would  be  to  render  polygamy 
unlawful  ;  and  wo  know  that  polygamy 
was  practised  by  the  Jews  without  reproof 
for  many  generations  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  appears  clear,  that  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  was  not  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Was  it  forbidden  by  th«  Divine  Founder 
of  our  religion  ?  Assuredly  not.  Our 
Saviour  never  spoke  of  it  as  a  sin.  He 
forbade  the  Jews  to  put  away  their  wives 
except  for  cause  of  fornication;  thus  re- 
restricting  the  liberty  that  had  previously 
been  accorded  to  them  in  this  respect.  He 
was  questioned  as  to  the  marriage  of  a 
woman  with  seven  brothers  in  succession. 
In  speaking  on  the  subject  he  did  not  con- 
demn marriage  with  a  wife's  sister,  any 
more  than  he  did  when  speaking  on  that  of 
divorce.  The  apostles  are  equally  silent 
on  this  subject.  Among  all  their  warnings 
and  prohibitions,  we  nowhere  find  one  re- 
specting these  marriages. 

But  we  ore  are  told  that  these  marriages 
wero  prohibited  by  the  early  Christian 
Church.  Let  us  see  on  what  foundation 
this  assertion  rests. 

Marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Roman  law,  and  those  Chris- 
tians who  were  Roman  citizens  were 
doubtless  bound  bj  that  law  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  respects;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  for  several  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  was  lield  by  the 
Church  to  be  unlawful.  In  RiddU't 
Christian  Antiquitiet,  I  find  the  following 
passages  : — 
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In  a  debate  which  took  place  io  this  House 
some  years  ago,  a  right  rev.  Prelate  (tb« 
Bishop  of  London)  referred  your  Lordahipa 
to  the  ApoMtolic  Ctmont.  The  authenticitj 
of  those  canons  has  been  disputed  hj  manj 
leamedmen:  that  they  arethecanonsof  the 
apostles  is  asaertedhy  none.  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge  beliered  them  to  be  of  the  end  of  the 
second,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. A  later  date  is  usually  assigned  to 
them,  but  taking  for  granted  that  they  are 
of  the  age  supposed  by  Bishop  Beveridge, 
what  then  ?  The  I3th  Canon  declares — 
"  That  he  who  after  being  baptited,  ia  iOTnlved 
in  tno  marriages,  or  has  kept  a  conrahiue,  can- 
not be  a  bishop  or  clergpiian." 

The  Uth— 

"  That  he  who  marries  a  widow,  or  one  that  ia 
diToroed,  or  a  harlot,  or  a  serTant,  or  an  aetreu, 
cannot  be  a  bishop  or  s  olergyman." 
The  15th— 

"  That  he  who  marries  two  liiten,  or  hie  niMM, 
eumot  be  a  bishop  or  a  olergrman. 
The  19th— 

"That  those  who  enter  baehslon  intv  tlM 
olerg;,  readers  and  singers,  onlf  do  marrj  after- 
wards if  thejp  so  please. 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  these 
canons  apply  exclusively  to  the  oler^gy, 
and  that  with  regard  to  the  clergy  they 
forbid  second  marriages,  and  marriagea 
idow  as  distinctly  as  they  forbid 
marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  this  time  celibacy 
igarded  by  the  Churoh  as  a  purer 
and  holier  state  than  matrimony,  and  that 
marriage  was  therefore  hindered  and  ob- 
structed by  all  sorts  of  restrictions  and 
iropodiments.  Riddle,  in  his  CMrittian 
AJUiquities,  says  (citing  Bingham),  "That 
persons  who  had  contracted  a  second 
lage  were  incapable  of  ordination." 
Second  marriages  were  declared  by  Athe- 
aagoras  to  ho  no  better  than  "  decoroua 
adultery ;  "  and  third  marriages  were 
itigraaUsed  by  St.  Basil  as  "  no  marriage 
at  all,"  "  moderated  fornication. " 

Presbyters  who  married  were  d^aded 
from  their  orders,  and  persons  marrying 
for  the  second  time  were  obliged  to  under- 
go penance.  The  Council  of  Eliberid  was 
also  referred  to  hy  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 


respecting  marriago  than  to  tttose  of  The  Council  of  Eliboris,  or  rather  Iliberis 
(for  I  find  in  Hariana'i  Chronicla  of 
Spain,  that  this  council  was  held  in  the 
year  305  at  Iliberis,  on  the  site  of  which 


the  Mosaic  diipcnwition  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  sixth 
or  sevvntli  centurr  that  the  latter  appear  to  have 
rcei'ived  anjr  especial  attention  Torm  the  Christian 
Church.      AHey  tliD  lapse  of  several  centuries  .  - 
ih>ni(lii>instiluliouorChriatJanitr,thoUouuft«-'^StaiULda  now  itonds,  and  not  at  Eliberis, 
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or  Elvira,  near  tlio  Pyrenees),  was  com- 
posed of  nineteen  Spanish  bishops,  and  was 
a  mere  provincial  council.  I  hold  in  ray 
hand  a  paper  containing  an  extract  from 
these  canons;  but  I  will  not  read  it  to 
your  Lordships,  as  I  should  appear  to  be 
seeking  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  subject. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  age  in  which  this  council 
was  held.  The  canon  which  relates  to 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
only  says,  that  the  person  who  contracts  it, 
sball  abstain  for  five  years  from  com- 
munion. And  I  would  ask  why  this  canon 
is  to  be  looked  on  as  more  binding  than 
the  other  canons  of  the  same  council  ?  It 
cannot  fairly  be  argued  that  some  arc 
binding  and  some  are  not. 

We  come  next  to  the  Councils  of  Nco- 
cesaraea,  of  Ancyra,  and  of  Laodicea,  the 
canons  of  which  were  sanctioned  and  con- 
firmed by  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  451.  By  all  those  councils 
marriage,  especially  by  the  clergy,  was 
discountenanced.  The  degrees  of  relation- 
ship within  which  marriage  was  forbidden 
were  extended  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  to 
the  seventh  degree;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  that  marriages 
within  the  seventh  and  beyond  the  fourth 
degree  were  permitted.  Spiritual  affinity 
was  also  invented,  that  is,  a  relationship 
between  the  godfather  and  the  godmother 
of  the  same  child,  and  between  each  and 
the  relations  of  the  other. 

Marriages  within  the  fourth  degree  are 
still  unlawful  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  require  dispensation.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  never  asserted  a  right 
to  dispense  with  any  law  of  God  ;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
by  granting  dispensations  in  the  case  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or 
niece,  declares  that  they  are  forbidden 
only  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  not  by 
the  law  of  God. 

Let  me  now  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  what  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  says 
of  the  canon  law,  to  which  some  persons 
seem  inclined  to  pay  so  much  deference. 
I  quote  from  his  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Harrison  v,  Burwell : — 

"  With  the  canon  law,  at  what  time  would  you 
begin  ?  for  it  Taries  as  the  laws  civil  of  any  nation 
do  in  successive  ages.  Before  the  Council  of 
Lateran  it  was  another  law  than  since,  for  mar- 
riages before  were  forbid  to  the  seventli  degree, 
from  cousins-german  inclusively;  since  to  the 
fourth. 

"  Every  Council  varied  somewhat  in  the  canon 


law,  and  every  Pope  from  the  former,  and  often 
from  himself,  as  every  now  Act  of  Parliament 
varies  the  law  of  England  more  or  less  ;  and  that 
which  always  changeth  can  he  no  measure  of  rec- 
titude, unless  con6ned  to  what  was  the  law  in  a 
certain  time,  and  then  no  reason  will  make  that  a 
better  measure  than  what  was  the  law  in  a  cer- 
tain other  time :  as  the  law  of  England  is  not  a 
righter  law  of  England  in  our  king's  reign  than 
another,  yet  much  differing." 

So  much  for  the  canon  law  before  the 
Reformation.  Let  us  now  look  at  our 
own. 

Archbishop  Parker  in  1560  framed  a 
table  of  degrees  of  relationship  within 
which  marriage  was  said  to  be  unlawful. 
Thirty  degrees  were  herein  prohibited, 
fourteen  of  which  are  not  prohibited  in 
Leviticus.  It  was  by  virtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  parity  of  reasoning  that  these 
fourteen  degrees  were  held  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  a  note  written  in  his  own  hand 
on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  admonition 
with  which  he  accompanies  his  Table,  gives 
the  names  of  five  eminent  divines,  Lvranus, 
Fagius,  Pellicanus,  Vatablus,  and  Brentius 
(three  of  whom  were  Protestants,  and  two 
Catholics),  who  **  permit  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  a  deceased  wife."  I  quote  from 
Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  The  Convocation 
of  1603  adopted  this  Table.  The  99th 
Canon  runs  thus : — 

"No  person  shall  marry  within  the  degrees  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  God,  and  expressed  in  a 
Table  set  forth  by  authority  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1563 ;  and  all  marriages  so  made  and 
contracted  shall  be  judged  incestuous  and  unlaw- 
ful, and  consequently  shall  be  dissolved,  as  void 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  parties  so  married 
shall  by  course  of  law  be  separated." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  canon  prohibits 
the  clergy  only  by  implication  from  cele- 
brating marriages  within  these  degrees,  and 
that  it  commands  the  laity  to  abstain  from 
contracting  such  marriages. 

The  Convocation  had  no  power  to  en- 
force obedience  to  this  command. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  judgment  in  the  case 
of  Middleton  v.  Croft,  has  made  it  certain 
that  no  canon,  unsanctioned  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  is  binding  on  the  laity.  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  canons  are  binding 
on  the  clergy  ;  many  are  altogether  disre- 
garded by  them.  Hear,  my  Lords,  what 
a  Prelate,  now  living,  says  of  these  canons. 
Bishop  Short,  in  his  History  of  the  Church 
of  England  {yo\,  ii.,  p.  40),  tells  us,  that — 

"  Many  of  them  have  been  superseded  by  sub- 
sequent Acts  of  Parliament;  and  the  hand  of  time, 
together  with  the  change  of  customs,  has  rendered 
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them  so  ^ncrally  neglected  as  a  code,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  they  were  remodelled  and 
sanctioned  bj  a  legal  enactment." 

A  dignitary  of  the  Church  held  much  the 
same  language  in  the  last  century.  I  find 
in  the  works  of  Archdeacon  Sharp  this 
passage: — 

**  Now  as  to  the  canons  in  particular,  I  believe 
that  no  one  will  say  that  wo  (of  the  clergy)  are 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  them  all,  according  to 
the  letter  of  them.  For  the  alterations  of  cus- 
tom, chiingo  of  habit,  and  other  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  and  the  manners  of  the  country, 
hare  made  some  of  them  impracticable  :  I  mean 
pmdentially  so,  if  not  literally." — [Vol.  iii.  p.  11.] 

If  a  prelate  and  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  take  this  view  of  the  canons,  I 
may,  without  offence,  say,  that  no  argu- 
ment against  this  Bill  can  he  founded  upon 
them. 

The  99th  Canon  says,  that  this  Tahle 
set  forth  hy  authority  (I  know  not  hy 
what  authority),  expresses  the  degrees 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God.  Where, 
and  how  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God  ? 

The  21st  Article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land expressly  declares  that — 

"When  they  (General  Councils)  be  gathered 
together  (forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of 
men  whereof  all  bo  not  governed  with  the  spirit 
and  word  of  God)  they  may  err,  and  sometimes 
haTe  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God. 
Wherefore  things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor  authority, 
unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken  out 
of  Holy  Scripture." 

Can  it  be  declared  that  these  prohibitions 
are  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture?  May 
not  the  Convocation  of  1603  have  erred, 
as  General  Councils  have  erred  ?  I  now 
come  to  the  statute  law.  Your  Lordships 
will  rcmcnibcr  that  Henry  VIII.  married, 
under  the  authority  of  a  dispensation  by  the 
Pope  (Julius  II.)  the  widow  of  liis  elder 
brother  Arthur;  that  he  had  three  children 
by  her;  and  that  it  was  not  till  after  a 
union  of  more  than  20  years  that,  becoming 
enamoured  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  wished  to 
procure  a  divorce  from  Queen  Katherine. 
Failing  to  induce  the  Pope  to  dissolve  the 
marriage,  Henry  endeavoured  to  procure 
from  the  universities  of  Europe  a  declara- 
tion that  the  marriage  was  in  their  opinion 
null  and  void.  In  this  endeavour  he  par- 
tially succeeded.  Intimidating  some  and 
corrupting  others,  he  obtained  from  many 
the  wished-for  declaration. 

He  then  caused  an   obsequious  Parlia- 

men  to  pass  an  Act,  the  25th  Henry  VIII., 

c.  22,  dissolving  his  marriage  witl»  Queen 

Katliaritie,  bastanlising  the  issue  of  that 

wnrringc,   ami  settling  the  succession  to 
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the  Crown  on  the  issue  of  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn.  In  this  Act,  marriages 
within  certain  specified  degrees  of  relation- 
ship are  prohibited,  and  amongst  those  de- 
grees is  that  of  the  wife's  sister.  Two 
years  afterwards,  Henry  having  put  Anne 
Boleyn  to  death,  and  married  Jane  Sey- 
mour, caused  his  Parliament  to  pass  ilie 
Act  known  as  the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  7, 
declaring  the  issue  of  both  the  former  mar- 
riages to  be  illegitimate,  and  settling  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  on  the  issue  of  his 
marriage  with  Jane  ^eymour. 

In  this  Act  the  prohibitions  as  to  mar- 
riage were  repeated  almost  in  the  same 
words.  The  next  statute  relating  to  mar- 
riage is  the  32nd  Henry  VIII.,  c.  38. 
This  statute  declares  that — 

"  All  persons  be  lawful  (that  is,  may  lawfully 
marry)  that  be  not  prohibited  by  God's  law  to 
marry  ;  and  that  no  reservation  or  pn^ibition, 
God's  law  except,  shall  troublo  or  impeach  any 
marriage  without  tho  Lcvitical  degrocs." 

The  Act  of  the  1st  Mary,  sess.  2,  c.  I, 
declared  the  Queen's  Highness  to  have  been 
born  in  a  most  just  and  lawful  matrimony; 
that  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with 
Queen  Katherine  in  very  deed  was  not 
prohibited  by  God*s  law,  but  to  be  taken 
for  a  most  just,  lawful,  and  perfect  mar- 
riage, that  could  not,  nor  ought,  by  any 
man's  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  be 
dissolved,  broken,  or  separated. 

It  is  hero  to  be  observed  that  the  legality 
of  the  marriage  is  not  made  to  rest  on  the 
Pope's  dispensation,  but  on  its  not  being 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  God.  This  Act 
has  never  been  repealed.  The  Act  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  pro- 
vided— 

"  That  marriages  made  infra  gradtu  prohibitos 
consan^uinitntis  affinitatis  cognationis  spiritualis, 
or  which  might  be  made  void  for  any  cause  prohi- 
bited by  tho  canons  only,  might  be  confirmed,  and 
children  born  of  such  marriage  declared  legiti- 
mate, so  as  those  marriages  were  made  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm  for  the  time  being,  and 
were  not  directly  against  tho  law  of  God,  nor  in 
such  case  as  the  see  apostolic  hath  not  used  to 
dispense  withal." 

It  also  repeals  the  32nd  Henry  VIII.,  c. 

38,  and  several  other  Acts.     The  Act  of 

the  1st  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  revives  several  of 
these  Acts  in  the  following  words :  — 

"That  all  other  laws  and  statutes  and  the 
branches  and  clauses  of  any  Act  or  statute  re- 
pealed by  the  said  Act  of  repeal,  made  in  tho  time 
of  the  said  late  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  and 
not  in  this  present  Act  specially  mentioned  and 
revived,  shall  stand,  remain,  and  be  repealed  and 
void,  in  such  like  manner  and  form  as  they  were 
before  the  making  of  this  Act." 
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The  Act   ■pwiinllj   mentioiUI  and   reriveB  I  question  i»  tho  EccleaiaMical  Court  for  his  mniw 
the  32nd  Henij  VIII.,  o.  38,  and  the  28th  I  ^f.-  "H'^dgiDB  tho  s.™o  to  bo  against  tl.o  csnon^ 

™  J.^,  ..,.,  ■       and  It  was  rcsoivoJ  Ipj  tho  Court  of  Common  Ploa» 

upon  consideration  hail,  of  tho  said  aCatutC,  that 
tho  muriags  could  not  be  impcarlictl,  for  that 
tho  Bame  nas  declared  b;  tho  said  Aut  of  Parlia- 
ment to  bo  good,  iDasmuoh  as  it  nas  not  pro- 
hibited by  tho  LoTitical  degrees,  et  lic  de  nmi- 
libm." 


Henrj  VIII.  c.  16  (an  Act  which  made 
void  a\\  diapeDBfttions  from  the  See  of  Rome, 
and  renders  good  all  marriages  previously 
made  under  such  dispeuMtioDB,  unleea  thej 
be  prohihited  by  God's  lawi,  limited  and 
declared  in  tho  28th  Henrr  VIII.,  e.  7), 
but  it  does  not  specially  mention  or  reme 
the  25th  Honry  VlII.,  or  the  28th  Henry 
VIII.,  o.  7.  Chief  Justice  Vaoghan,  how- 
oTor,  held,  in  the  oaee  of  Hill  o.  Good  (and 
in  this  Tiev  the  Jildges  hare,  I  beliove, 
ever  since  concurred),  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Act  of  the  let  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  revived 
the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  e.  16,  in  which  Act 
reference  is  mode  to  tbe  28th  Henry  VIII., 
0.  7,  the  latter  Act  is  by  implication  re- 
vived. I  must  hero  observe  that  for  many 
years  the  Judges,  when  applioatLon  was 
mado  to  them  to  prohibit  theEcdeBiastical 
Courts  from  proceeding  to  set  audo  mar- 
riages said  to  bo  within  the  forbidden  d»- 
groes,  inquired  whether  tho  marriage  ia 
question  was  or  was  not  within  the  Xevl- 
tioal  degrees,  and  not  whether  it  was 
within  the  degrees  forbidden  bv  the  25th 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  22,  and  by  the '28th  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  7. 

In  Moore's  Report*  there  is  a  case  re- 
ported in  Law-French,  which,  aa  it  ia  very 
short  and  intelligible,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  reading : — 


"  33  Etii. — En  Is  caio  d'nn  matin  qui  fiiit 
Bu£  en  lo  court  Cbrietian  poor  le  marier  d'un  da 
ae)  viie'i  ■iitor'a  daughter!,  st  phibitlon  (prohi- 
bition) (iiit  agard  (awardod)  quia  tol  mariage 
a'est  phibito  per  le  lovitical  Ic;." 


"  He  had  married  his  vifo's  sister's  daogbter, 
tar  which  ho  was  sued  before  the  High  Commii- 
lioneri :  for  altbongh  this  wai  not  prohibitod 
within  the  Levitical  degrees,  yet  h«oau«e  degrees 
more  remote  aro  forbidden,  the;  gave  icatence  of 
ditone  ;  and  he  grounded  his  prohibition  on  tha 
38nd  ncnT7  VIII.,  c.  38.  And  a  consultation 
was  pmyed  nod  granted  because  the  prohibition  i> 
not  to  be  if  it  bo  not  within  the  Levitioal  degrees, 
and  here  it  was  general  and  tbersforo  not  good." 

To  this  caae  is  appended  the  following 
marginal  note: — "  If  the  spiritual  court 
impeach  a  marriage  without  the  Levitical 
degrees  a  prohibition  lies."  In  Lord 
Cuke's  First  /nstttute,  there  is  this  pas- 
sage :— 


•'  By  tho  statute  33  Henry  VHI.,  c. 
declared  that  nil  persona  be  lawful,  that 
may  lawful!)'  marry,  that  ba  not  prohibit 
Lovitical  degreei.     A  man  married  the  daughter 
of  tho  iiat«r  of  lus  Arit  wift,  and  wm  diawa 


I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  this  pas- 
sage gave  offence  to  King  James,  by  whose 
order  it  is  said  to  have  been  expunged. 
It  was,  however,  restored  in  tlie  Sth  edi- 
tion of  the  Institute,  and  has  ever  since 
retained  its  placo  in  that  great  work. 

In  tho  cose  of  Harrison  p.  Burwcll,  re- 
ported by  Chiof  Justice  Vougban,  and 
by  Sir  Peyton  Vcntrig,  proceedings  having 
been  instituted  in  the  EccleHiostical  Court 
against  a  man  for  marrying  the  widow 
of  his  great  undo,  prohibition  was  granted 
by  the  twelve  Judges,  on  tho  ground  that 
this  was  not  within  tho  Levitical  degrees. 
It  is  true,  that  consultation  was  aubie- 
quently  awardod,  but  this  was  on  ae- 
count  of  a  technical  error,  tho  word 
"  extra"  having  been  used  in  tho  pleading! 
instead  of  tho  word  "  contra,"  which  i« 
that  employed  in  the  statute  {contra  Itga 
LeviticaUt). 

This  is,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  Judges  at  thot  time  considered  it  to 
bo  their  duty  to  inquire  whether  a  mar- 
riage that  had  been  impeached  in  the  Ec< 
clesiastical  Courts,  was,  or  was  not,  within 
tha  LeviUcal  degrees.  Next  comes  the 
ease  of  Hill  v.  Good,  in  which  the  Judges 
held,  in  accordance  with  tho  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  that  the  let  BUsa. 
hcth,  0.  1,  by  reviving  the  28th  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  16,  in  which  reforeuce  is  made 
to  the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  7,  revived  by 
implication  this  latter  Act,  and  that  tha 
Levitical  degrees  spoken  of  in  tho  32nd 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  38,  wore  to  be  taken  to  bo 
the  degrees  prohibited  by  tho  28th  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  7.  This  decision  has,  I  believe, 
ruled  all  subsequout  decisions;  and  in  tha 
cose  of  the  Queen  against  Chadwick,  in 
error,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen'a 
Bench  hold,  in  1847,  that  marriage  with  ft 
deceased  wife's  sister  was  included  in  the 
prohibited  degrees,  and  that  it  bad,  there- 
fore, been  rendered  absolutely  null  and 
void  by  the  Act  of  5th  and  6th  William 
IV.,  c.  5i,  to  which  Act  I  am  about  to 
advert. 

Tho  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  exempt 

ifi*  '  '■''""  '^^   punishment  persons  who  having 

[  a  deceased  wife,  mar- 

an    in     her    life-time. 


prohibited  by  the    ■""",  "  '   f"";"'"" 

rM  the  daughter    mamod  tiie  sister 

I  ried    another    wo 
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In  1S3.V,  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
Lonl  Lyndhurst,  whose  absence  on  this 
occasion  I  deeply  lament,  brought  a  Bill 
into  this  House  to  alter  the  law  relating  to 
Toidable  marriages.  The  title  of  the  Bill 
introduced  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was,  •*  An  Act  to  limit  the  time  for  com- 
mencing suits  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
BO  far  as  they  may  affect  the  children  of 
parents  married  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees." The  preamble  of  this  Bill  was 
this  : — 

«*  Whereas  the  children  of  parents  married 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  are  by  law  Imti- 
mate,  unless  such  marriages  be  declared  Toid  bj 
lentoncc  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  during  the 
life-time  of  their  parents,  be  it  enacted,"  Ac. 

The  Bill  then  proceeds  to  enact — 

"  That  the  children  of  parents  married  as  afore- 
■aid,  shall  be  and  continue  legitimate,  tmless  a 
suit  be  duly  instituted  for  annulling  the  marriage 
of  their  parents  within years  from  the  cele- 
bration thereof,  or  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  al- 
ready had,  unless  such  suit  shall  have  been  com- 
menced within years  from  the  time  of  such 

marriage." 

I  ask  your  Lordships  if  this  does  not  show 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  framer  of 
this  Bill  ?  It  is  clear  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
did  not  mean  to  render  null  and  void  all  fu- 
ture marriages  contracted  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees. 

Contrast  the  title  and  the  preamble  of 
this  Bill  with  the  title  and  the  preamble  of 
the  existing  Act.  The  title  of  the  Act  is, 
"  An  Act  to  render  certain  Marriages 
yalid,  and  to  alter  the  law  with  respect  to 
certain  Toidable  marriages.*'  The  follow- 
ing is  the  preamble: — 

"  Whereas  marriages  between  persons  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  are  voidable  only  by  sen- 
tence of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  pronounced  du- 
ring the  life-time  of  both  the  parties  thereto :  And 
it  is  unreasonable  that  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  children  of  marriages  between  persons 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity,  should  be  ipso  facto  void,  and  not  merely 
voidable  :  be  it  therefore  enacted,"  Ac. 

The  Act  then  proceeds  to  prevent  the  an- 
nulling of  marriages  of  persons  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  which  had 
been  celebrated  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act;  but  it  does  not — and  I  pray  you  to 
mark  this — prevent  the  annulling  of  mar- 
riages between  persons  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  consanguinity :  thus 
admitting  that  consanguinity  and  affinity 
are  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  one  and  the 
same  thing  :   else  why  this  distinction  ? 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  tell  you  why  the 
Act  was  made  to  differ  so  much  from  the 
BUI  brought  in   by  Lord  Lyndhurst.     I 

The  Earl  of  SU  Germans 


was  not  in  Parliament  at  the  time.  My 
noble  Friend,  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  a  speech 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
year  1843  (March  8),  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  transaction : — 

"In  the  year  1835  a  most  important  statuto 
was  passed  under  somewhat  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  I  may  also  say  of  haste  and  undue 
deliberation,  materially  affecting  a  portion  of  the 
marriage  laws  of  our  country.  Ilowever,  Sir,  it 
is  known  to  hon.  Members  in  general  that  the 
main  object  of  that  statute — originally,  I  believe, 
the  sole  object  of  it  was  retrospective — ^was  for 
the  legitimixation  and  confirmation  of  a  certain 
class  of  marriages  which  had  taken  place  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  and  which,  up  to  that 
period,  had  not  b^n  void,  ab  initio^  but  voidable 
by  sentence  duly  pronounced  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court." 

Now  your  Lordships  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  99th  canon  declares  that  they  are  void 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  that  canon, 
though  it  does  not  prohibit  the  clergj 
unless  by  implication  from  celebrating  such 
marriages,  prohibits  the  laity  (which  the 
Convocation  had  no  authority  to  do)  from 
contracting  them,  and  says  that  marriages 
within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  God,  and  expressed  in  a  Table  set  forth 
by  authority — it  does  not  say  by  what 
authority — in  the  year  1563  (thus  assum- 
ing that  the  degrees  prohibited  in  this 
Table  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God) 
shall  be  adjudged  incestuous  and  unlawful, 
and  consequently  shall  be  dissolved  as  void 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  parties  so 
married  shall  be  separated. 

Thus  it  appears  that  parties  who  had 
contracted  a  marriage  adjudged  by  the 
canon  to  be  incestuous  and  unlawful,  were 
bound  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  who  now  sits  at  the  table,  and 
by  this  House,  in  the  bonds  of  an  indis- 
soluble union.  I  heard,  I  confess,  with 
no  small  surprise,  that  right  rev.  Prelate, 
in  presenting  last  night  a  petition  to  this 
House,  say  that  it  was  against  the  Bill 
for  legalising  incestuous  marriages.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  used  a  term  borrowed 
by  the  canonists  from  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy [sine  cesto  veneris),  and  signifying 
an  unnatural  conjunction.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  has  thus  begged  the  question. 
We  who  desire  to  legalise  marriages  with 
a  wife's  sister  and  niece,  say  that  such  a 
marriage  is  not  forbidden  by  God's  law» 
and  that  it  is  not  an  unnatural  conjunction. 
But,  my  Lords,  if  these  marriages  be  in- 
cestuous, why  did  he  support  the  Bill 
which  rendered  them  legal  ?  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  must  admit  cither  that  these 
marriages  are  not  incestuous,  or  that  ho 
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rendered  legal  and  binding  incestuous  mar- 
ria^i^. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act.  Lord  EUesmcre  goes  on  to 
Bay— 

"  But,  Sir,  in  the  progress  of  that  measure 
another,  enactment  was  grafted  on  it  (how  it 
originated  I  cannot  ascertain),  which  extended  the 
proTisions  of  that  statute  to  future  marriages  of 
the  same  description,  and  rendered  them  no 
longer  voidable,  but  void  and  null  ah  initio,  .  .  . 
The  inconsistency  of  that  retrospect!  re  confirma- 
tion and  prospective  annihilation  was  felt  at  the 
time,  and  after  that  prospectiTC  clause  was  graft- 
ed on  it,  the  Bill  was  resisted  almost  to  the  death. 
But  when  it  went  through  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  bon.  Gentlemen  who  felt  the  diflSculty 
were  yet  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  statute  as  it 
stood ;  but  that  agreement  was  made  on  a  dis- 
tinct understanding,  which  was  implied  by  all 
who  spoke,  and  acknowledged  by  most  Members, 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 

S»riod  (August,  1835}  that  they  consented  to  the 
ill,  and  not  on  a  full  and  duo  deliberation  on  all 
the  bearings  of  it ;  and  that  something  like  a 
promise  was  held  out,  that  at  an  early  period  of 
the  subsequent  Session  a  due  reconsideration 
should  be  given  to  the  subject." 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  has  never  been  questioned, 
that  Parliament  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  betrayed  as  it  were  into  making  this 
most  important  change  in  the  law;  1  say 
most  important  change  in  the  law,  because 
previously  these  marriages,  though  void- 
able, were  seldom  or  never  annulled,  it 
being  necessary  that  the  requisite  proceed- 
ings should  be  taken  by  a  party  interested 
in  the  succession  to  the  properly,  so  that, 
except  in  comparatively  few  cases,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  disturbing  those  marriages. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  now  they 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  prohibited.  The 
parties  who  contract  them  incur  no  penalty, 
and  it  is  only  the  innocent  children  who 
are  affected  by  the  law. 

My  late  noble  and  lamented  Friend  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  forcibly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  evils  caused  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act,  presented  a  Bill  to  this  Ilouse, 
in  1841,  to  amend  it.  He  stated  in  a 
clear  and  convincing  speech  the  ground  on 
which  he  rested  his  case;  but  he  did  not 
call  on  your  Lordships  to  give  the  Bill  a 
second  reading.  In  ]  842  Lord  Ellesmere, 
then  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
similar  Bill;  but  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
erful address  which  he  mado  in  support  of 
that  Motion,  ho  did  not  obtain  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill.  In  1847  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  inquire 
into  the  law  of  marriage,  so  far  as  it 


related  to  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affi- 
nity. The  members  composing  that  com- 
mission were  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Dr. 
Lushington,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr. 
Blake  (a  Roman  Catholic  lawyer),  and 
Mr.  Rutherfurd  (the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland),  all  men  distinguished  for  ability 
as  well  as  for  learning — three  of  them 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  one 
a  bishop  of  that  church,  one  of  them  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  one  a  Presbyterian; 
and,  I  believe,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Mr.  Wortley,  none  of  them  in  the 
slightest  degree  biassed  on  the  subject. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Wortley,  I  may  ob- 
serve, in  passing,  that  he  was  originally 
unfavourable  to  the  proposed  change  in 
the  law,  and  that  it  was  not  till  after  a 
full  investigation  of  the  subject  that  he 
became  satisfied  of  its  propriety. 

I  will  not  read  more  than  the  two  con- 
cluding sentences  of  the  report  made  by 
those  eminent  men.     They  say — 

"  On  a  review  of  the  subject  in  all  these  its  di^ 
ferent  bearings,  we  are  constrained  to  express  our 
belief  that  the  statute  5  and  6  William  IV.,  o.  54, 
has  not  only  failed  to  attain  its  object,  but  also  to 
express  our  doubt  whether  any  measure  of  a  prold- 
bitory  character  would  bo  effectual.  These  mar- 
riages will  take  place  when  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances gives  rise  to  mutual  attachment.  They 
are  not  dependent  on  legislation.  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  think  that  such  attachments  and  mar. 
riages  would  be  extensively  increased  in  number, 
were  the  law  to  permit  them  ;  because,  as  we  have 
said,  it  is  not  the  state  of  the  law,  prohibitory  or 
permissive,  which  has  governed,  or,  as  we  think, 
ever  will,  effectually  govern  them." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
whose  composition  I  have  described. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill,  to 
render  legal  marriages  within  certain  de- 
grecs  of  affinity.  That  Bill  did  not,  how- 
ever, pass  the  House  of  Commons  till  so 
late  in  the  Session  that  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  send  it  up  to  this  House. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  carried  the 
same  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  brought  up  to  this  House  ;  but,  as 
I  have  said,  it  was  withdrawn  in  conse- 
quence of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of 
the  Session. 

Your  Lordships  will  remark,  that  these 
three  pi'opositions  to  amend  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst*8  Act  were  made  by  men  not  given 
to  innovation,  but  by  men  holding  conser- 
vative opinions  —  the  late  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe, Lord  Ellesmere,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  to  this 
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measure  on  what  are  called  social  grounds. 
It  b  said  that,  if  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  a  deceased  wife  be  permitted,  the 
familiar  intercourse  that  now  subsists  be- 
tween a  husband  and  the  unmarried  sister 
of  his  wife,  will  be  put  an  end  to.  I  can- 
not think  that  there  are  many  men  who, 
while  their  wife  is  jet  liying,  woidd  calmly 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  marrying  her 
sister.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  few  women 
who,  in  their  sister's  life,  would  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  marrying  her  hus- 
iMmd.  If  there  be  such  persons,  no  law  will 
regulate  or  restrain  their  feelings  or  their 
actons.  It  is  not  because  a  young  married 
man  may  possibly  become  hereafter  the 
husband  of  a  young  unmarried  woman, 
who  is  not  related  to  him,  that  he  is  not 
thought  a  safe  or  good  companion  for  her, 
but  because  such  companionship  would  be 
dangerous  to  her  reputation,  if  not  to  her 
honour. 

That  the  present  law  has,  in  all  cases, 
obviated  the  danger  of  familiar  intercourse 
between  husbands  and  their  unmarried 
sisters-in-law,  cannot  be  asserted.  If  reli- 
gion, honour,  and  good  feeling  are  insuf- 
ficient to  restrain  a  man  from  seeking  to 
gain  the  affections  of  his  wife's  sister,  no 
law  will  do  it.  That  wives  would  ))e  jea- 
lous of  their  unmarried  sisters  if  the  law 
were  altered,  I  do  not  believe.  They  were 
not  so  when  the  law  practically  permitted 
these  marriages.  Then,  it  is  said  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  unmarried 
sister  could  not  reside  in  the  widower's 
house  if  she  could  marry  him.  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
a  young  unmarried  woman  can,  without 
risking  her  reputation,  reside  in  the  house 
of  a  young  unmarried  man,  though  that 
man  be  her  brother-in-law.  Indeed,  as 
was  once  remarked  in  this  House  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  (whose  absence  on 
this  occasion  I  deeply  lament),  if  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  residing  in  the 
same  house  may  marry  and  do  not,  it  is  to 
bo  presumed  that  they  have  no  inclination 
for  each  other;  whereas  if  the  law  prevents 
them  from  marrying,  their  living  together 
will  occasion  scandal. 

A  more  pitiable  situation  can  hardly  be 
conceived  than  that  of  two  persons  brought 
together  by  the  death  of  one  who  was  dear 
to  both,  both  deeply  interested  in  the  chil- 
dren she  has  left,  and  thus  led  to  conceive 
a  deep  affection  for  each  other,  finding 
themselves  forbidden  by  the  law,  not  of 
God,  but  of  man,  to  marry.  We  are  told 
(bat  A  man  who  marries  the  sister  of  his 
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deceased  wife  converts  an  affectionate  aunt 
into  a  harsh  stepmother.  Why?  What 
reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  she  will  be 
less  affectionate  and  kind  to  the  children 
as  a  stepmother,  than  one  who  is  uncon- 
nected with  them  ?  However,  my  Lords, 
I  will  not  argue  these  questions ;  for  I  feel 
that  we  are  not  called  on  to  decide  whether 
those  marriages  be  advisable  or  not.  The 
question  is,  are  we  justified  in  prohibitiag 
them? 

Many  marriages  are  inexpedient.  The 
marriage  of  an  old  man  with  a  young  girl, 
of  an  old  woman  with  a  youth,  of  a  man 
who  has  a  family  of  daughters  with  a 
woman  of  bad  character,  and  many  others; 
but  the  law  does  not  interfere  to  prevent 
them.  If  this  principle  were  admitted,  we 
might  be  called  on  to  re-enact  sumptuary 
laws,  and  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  every 
man  according  to  his  means. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  your 
Lordships  some  statistical  information  on 
the  subject. 

Some  doubts  having  been  expressed  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  number  of 
those  marriages,  considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  to  verify  these  statements. 

Respectable  and  trustworthy  persons, 
one  of  them  a  barrister,  whom  I  have  my- 
self seen,  have  been  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  is, 
that  in  two  districts  (one  of  these  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  suburbs)  and  that  in  a  very 
short  time,  there  were  discovered  850  of 
these  marriages ;  of  1 43  of  these  the  dates  had 
not  been  ascertained;  but  it  appeared  that 
84  had  been  celebrated  between  1835  and 
1840;  142  between  1840  and  1845;  and 
between  1845  and  1850,  202;  showing  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  those  mar- 
riages, and  proving  that  public  feeling  is 
not  with  the  law. 

In  the  second  district,  which  comprises 
the  Potteries,  and  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  500,000,  625  cases  had 
been  discovered  in  a  very  short  time,  exclu- 
sive of  several  in  respect  to  which  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  institute  minute  in- 
quiries. Of  this  number  165  had  been 
contracted  before  1835;  93  between  1835 
and  1 839  inclusive,  or  about  24  per  annum ; 
in  the  next  five  years,  from  1840  to  1845, 
the  number  rose  to  150  or  about  30  per 
annum;  in  the  quinquennial  period  between 
1845  and  1850  there  were  173,  or  about 
35  per  annum;  and  in  the  year  1850  there 
were  41.  Here  again  we  see  a  regular 
^increase  iu  the  number  of  these  marriages. 
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It  was,  I  believe,  asserted,  that  one  case 
only  of  this  description  existed  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
I  hold  in  mj  hand  a  list  of  no  fewer  than 
28  cases  in  that  parish.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  the  parties  are  given  in  this 
list,  so  that  any  one  who  wishes  may  satisfy 
himself  as  to  its  aocnracy.  These  mar- 
riages have  been  contracted  by  persons  in 
every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  by  moral  and  religious  persons  who 
would  be  as  unwilling  to  violate  the  law  of 
God  as  any  of  your  Lordships. 

I  do  not  say  that  those  who  knew  what 
the  legal  consequences  of  their  acts  would 
be  have  a  right  to  expect  the  Legislature 
to  alter  tho  law,  because  it  injuriously  af- 
fects them;  but  I  do  say  that  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  moral  and  religious  per- 
sons conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  con- 
tract these  marriages  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  a  modification  of  the  existing 
law. 

Then,  ray  Lords,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
the  view  which  is  taken  of  this  question 
by  moral  and  religious  persons  not  affected 
by  the  law. 

In  the  Appendix  to  tho  Report  of  the  Mar- 
riage Commissioners,  I  find  the  evidence  of 
Lord  Marcus  Hill,  touching  a  marriage  of 
this  description,  contracted  by  his  brother. 
Lord  George  Hill. 

The  whole  of  that  evidence  deserves  at- 
tention, but  I  will  only  read  the  followbg 
passages  from  it.     He  is  asked — 


"  Have  they  been  received  in  society  on  the 
same  footing  since  their  marri*age  as  before  V* 

Lord  Marcus  replies — 

**  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  As  soon  as  they 
returned  from  the  Continent,  they  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  wont  over  tq  Ireland.  In  regard  to  the  re- 
ception generally  given  to  my  brother  and  sister  on 
their  return  from  Altona,  I  may  add  that  Lord 
Winchilsea,  who  is  Mr.  Knight's  neighbour,  near 
Godmersham,  invited  them  to  Eastwell  Park,  and 
that  other  neighbours  called  on  her.  Since  their 
return  to  Ireland,  efery  one,  high  and  low,  has 
been  to  see  her,  and  many  have  expressed  their 
strong  approbation  of  their  union ;  such  as  Lady 
Bangor,  Mr.  and  Lady  Helena  Stewart,  Sir  James 
and  Lady  Stewart,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsmill, 
Rev.  Mr.  Atkins,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Lady  Anne  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Ball,  Mrs.  Otway,  and  many  others ; 
the  common  people  approving  highly,  and  some 
laying  how  wise  George  liad  been  not  to  bring  a 
stranger  into  his  fiunily." 

Does  any  one  believe  that  the  noble  Earl 
here  referred  to,  would  have  invited  to  his 
house  a  couple  whom  he  believed  to  have 
contracted  an  incestuous  marriage,  or  to 
be  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage  ?  Does 
any  one  believe  that  the  other  highly  re- 


spectable and  estimable  persons  whose 
names  I  have  read  would  have  called  on 
Lord  and  Lady  George  Hill  if  they  looked 
on  their  marriage  as  incestuous  ?  Would 
they  have  expressed  approbation  of  their 
union  ? 

Surely,  my  Lords,  this  su£Sciently  proves 
that  persons  who  contract  these  marriages 
do  not  lose  their  position  in  society.  In 
other  countries,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
these  marriages  are  permitted.  In  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  by  dispensa- 
tions. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  says,  in  his  evidence 
given  before  the  Marriage  Commissioners, 
that  these  marriages  are  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholio  Church  not  to  be  prohibited  in 
Scripture.  ''  It  is  considered  a  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation. ' ' 

He  is  asked,  **  When  you  say  unlawfnls 
you  mean  unlawful  by  the  law  of  the- 
Church  V*  He  answers,  "  Certainly." 
Then,  the  next  question  put  is,  "And 
when  you  think  proper  to  dispense  with 
such  unlawfulness,  you  think  proper  to 
dispense  with  a  regulation  of  the  Church» 
and  not  with  a  prohibition  of  Scripture  ?  " 
His  reply  again  is,  "  Certainly.*' 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  Protestant  coun- 
try, except  some  of  the  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  which  these  marriages  do  not 
take  place — in  some  with,  in  some  without^ 
a  dispensation. 

Even  in  Russia,  where  the  established 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  bj 
which  these  marriages  are  prohibited,  per- 
sons not  being  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  may  contract  them.  It  is 
true,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Greek 
Church  prohibits  these  marriages,  but  it 
also  prohibits  all  marriages  within  the 
seventh  degree  of  relationship,  so  that  a 
man  may  not  marry  his  wife's  second 
cousin.  ,The  example  of  the  Greek  Church 
will  scarcely  be  held  up  to  us  for  imitation. 
But  even  the  Greek  Church,  though  it  pro- 
hibits these  marriages  as  a  matter  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  does  not  look  upon 
them  as  being  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God. 
For  this  statement  I  have  the  authority  of 
the  Rev.  Narcissus  Morphines,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Greek  Church  in  London,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Leon  Melas,  who  formerly  held 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Justice  in  Greece. 

I  have  already  cited  many  authorities  of 
great  weight  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  to  the  law 
of  nature,  in  these  marriages.  There  are 
yet  a  few  to  which  I  must  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention.       The    late  Bishop    of 
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Llanclnft,  in  a  published  letter,  declared 
that  he  saw  nothing  in  Scripture  to  war- 
rant the  prohibition  of  these  marriages. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  late  Bi- 
shop of  Mcath,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, have  made  a  similar  declaration. 
The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission  to  whose  report  I  have 
referred.  I  am  authorised  to  say  that  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  does  not  object  to  this 
Bill  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
law.  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  and  of 
Manchester  look  on  this  branch  of  the 
question  in  the  same  light. 

In  America  these  marriages  are  not  only 
not  objected  to,  but,  to  .use  the  words  of 
that  great  jurist,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  they 
are  considered  the  best  sort  of  marriages. 
That  they  are  legal  in  America,  we  are  also 
told  by  another  eminent  jurist  of  that  coun- 
try. Chancellor  Kent. 

Many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  — 
among  them  the  Chancellor  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Exeter,  Chancellor  Martin,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  parochial  clergy- 
men, not  only  look  on  these  marriages  as 
permitted  by  Scripture,  but  desire  that 
they  should  be  legalised. 

Mr.  Dale,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Villiers, 
Mr.  Champncys,  and  Dr.  Hook,  men 
having  the  care  of  large  and  populous 
parishes,  and  mixing  much  with  the  poor, 
all  speak  of  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
existing  law,  and  urge  its  amendment. 
Several  eminent  divines  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  among  them  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  Dr.  Eadie  (the  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow), 
hold  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife  to  be  permitted  by  Scripture.  This 
18  likewise  the  opinion  of  almost  every  Dis- 
senting minister  in  England,  of  every  per- 
suasion. I  have  ascertained  that  the  peti- 
tions which  have  been  presented  to  this 
House  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  in  re- 
spect to  these  marriages,  have  been  signed 
by  upwards  of  160,000  persons  ;  they 
would  have  been  signed  by  a  much  larger 
number,  if  so  early  a  day  had  not  been 
fixed  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

My  Lords,  I  say  to  the  opponents  of  this 
measure,  if  you  can  show  that  the  mar- 
riages which  it  is  proposed  to  legalise,  are 
forbidden  by  the  word  of  God,  that  they 
are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  that 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  well-being 
of  society,  you  may  call  on  the  House  to 
reject  this  Motion;  but  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  yott.     If  jou  cannot  show  this,  you 
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have  no  right  to  uphold  a  restriction  which 
produces  so  much  misery  and  so  much  evil. 
The  documents  which  I  have  referred  to, 
prove  that  the  law  is  ineffectual.  Parties 
desirous  of  contracting  these  mamages,  if 
they  are  rich,  go  abroad;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful <  whether  such  marriages  contracted 
abroad,  are  or  are  not  legal  in  this  coun- 
try. If  they  are  poor,  they  marry  at 
home;  or  where  the  clergyman  happens  to 
know  of  the  connexion  between  them,  and 
refuses  on  that  ground  to  celebrate  the 
marriage,  they  live  together  unmarried. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  the  existing  law. 

I  call  on  you,  my  Lords,  to  ponder  these 
things.  I  call  on  you  to  reflect  on  the 
awful  responsibility  which  you  incur  in 
maintaining  this  law.  I  say  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility, for  if  these  marriages  are  not 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  God,  you  take  on 
yourselves  to  put  asunder  those  whom  God 
has  joined  together.  Reflect,  then,  I  be- 
seech you,  and  if  you  entertain  a  doubt  on 
this  subject,  give  the  House  by  your  vote 
this  evening  another  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  very  important  question  which 
I  have  ventured  imperfectly  to  bring  be> 
fore  it.  I  move  that  this  Bill  be  now 
road  a  Second  Time. 

The  Archbisuop  of  CANTERBURY 
rose  with  much  reluctance  to  address  their 
Lordships  on  a  subject  on  which  he  had 
far  rather  remain  silent,  and  which  he 
regretted  should  ever  have  been  brought 
before  their  Lordships  for  discussion.  Not 
that  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  line  which 
ho  should  take,  or  the  opinion  which  he 
should  maintain;  but  it  was  painful  to 
differ  from  the  sentiments  of  many  excel- 
lent men ;  painful  to  oppose  the  noble 
Earl,  who  had  introduced  the  subject  with 
so  much  research  and  so  much  moderation; 
and  painful  to  do  violence  to  the  interests 
and  warm  affections  which  were  engaged 
on  what  ha  must  be  allowed  to  think  the 
side  of  erroi*.  But  he  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form, which  ha  must  not  hesitate  to  fulfil. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  necessary  to 
trouble  their  Lordships  at  any  length ;  the 
argument  on  which  he  relied,  and  on  which 
he  grounded  his  opinion,  lay  in  a  small 
compass;  in  fact,  he  considered  that  the 
question  at  issue  had  been  decided  for 
them,  being  already  settled  by  the  law  of 
God.  And  surely  it  was  no  slight  advan- 
tage that  it  should  be  so  settled,  and  that 
on  a  subject  involving  so  many  interests, 
and  exciting  such  strong  feelings,  as  the 
subject  of  marriage,  a  line  should  bo  drawn 
for  us  beyond  which  we  must  not  deviate. 
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In  a  kindred  subject,  likewise  relating  to 
marriage,  we  had  a  like  advantage  ; — ^in 
the  case  of  divorce,  how  many  vague  rea* 
sonings  and  conjectural   arguments  were 
silenced  at  once  by  the  single  sentence  of 
the  divine  law,  which  declared  the  marriage 
tie  to  bo  indissoluble,  except  only  in  the  case 
of  unfaithfulness?    And  so,  on  the  ques- 
tion before  them,  it  was  highly  expedient 
that  they  should  be  told  by  authority  which 
could  not  err,  where  the  conjugal  relation- 
ship might  and  might  not  exist — where  the 
ties  of  affinity  and  consanguinity  began. 
This  he  considered  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  he  must  be  permitted  to  dif- 
fer from  the  noble  Mover  of  the  Bill.  That 
chapter  began  by  condemning  the  practices 
of  the  nations  by  whom  the  Israelites  were 
surrounded,  as  displeasing  to  the  Most  High, 
and  not  to  be  suffered  in'  a  people  which 
He  had  chosen  for  his  own — chosen  to  pre- 
serve His  name  and  the  knowledge  of  His 
laws  in  the  world,  until  that  fuller  reve- 
lation of  His  will  which  was  hereafter  to 
be  made  at  the  appointed  time.      *'  Ye 
shall  do  my  judgments  and  keep  mine  or- 
dinances, to  walk  therein;  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God.**     After  this  solemn  begidning, 
the  well-known  prohibitions  were  enume- 
rated.    The    principle   was    first    stated, 
**  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that 
is  near  of  kin  to  him.**     Specific  cases 
followed  which  would  violate  the  principle; 
cases,  first  of  consanguinity,  nearness  of 
blood,  members  of  the  same  family.  "Thou 
shalt  not  approach  thy  father's  sister,  thy 
mother's    sister ;    thy   father's    brother*s 
wife  ;    they  are  thy  parents*   near  kins- 
women.**    Though  there  was  no  nearness 
of  blood,  there  was  that  nearness  of  kin, 
which  (as  was  known  to  Infinite  Wisdom) 
would  render  such  alliances,  if  permitted, 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  families,  and  of 
the  community.  Then  followed  verse  16th, 
which  he  considered  to  settle  the  present 
question — "Thou  shalt  not  approach  thy 
brother *s  wife.  **     Between  the  sister  of  the 
wife  and  the  brother  of  the  husband,  the 
analogy  was  so  clear  and  plain,  that  what 
was  forbidden  in  the  one  case,  must  clearly 
be   forbidden  in  the  other.     No  possible 
reason  could  be  assigned  why  the  brother 
should   not   marry    the   brother's   widow, 
which  did  not  equally  forbid  the  sister  from 
allying  herself  with  the  sister's  widower. 
Unless    they    admitted    the   principle    to 
which  the  noble  Earl  objected,  and  argued 
pari    ratione,   they    were    left    with   no 
principle  at  all.     If  they  waited  till  the 


instances  were  specifically  named  to  which 
the  prohibition  was  to  extend,  thej 
would  find  no  exact  prohibition  of  con- 
nexions which  were  most  revolting  to  all 
our  feelings.  The  father  was  not  expressly 
forbidden  to  approach  his  daughter.  Oat 
of  the  thirty  prohibited  degrees,  fourteen 
were  specified  in  terms,  and  sixteen  were 
left  to  implication  and  analogy.  It  was 
argued,  however,  by  the  noble  Earl,  that 
the  effect  of  the  16th  verse  was  neutral- 
ised by  the  sentence  which  followed  : — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister, 
to  vex  her,  in  her  lifetime  ;  *'  as  if  the 
prohibition  ceased  with  the  life  of  the  sis- 
ter. But  he  need  not  tell  their  Lordships 
that  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  was 
so  uncertain  that  no  argument  could 
be  satisfactorily  based  upon  it.  In  the 
text  of  our  own  version,  the  words  were  as 
he  had  stated  them.  But  in  the  margin 
of  our  Bible,  which  was  of  nearly  equal  au- 
thority with  the  received  text,  the  words 
were,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  take  one  wife  to 
another.**  In  the  opinion  of  the  best 
critics,  there  was  as  much  authority  for 
one  interpretation  as  for  the  other.  And 
it  seemed  to  be  a  case  where  the  judicious 
rule  of  Paley  might  be  properly  applied, 
who  warned  them  not  to  suffer  what  thej 
did  know  to  be  disturbed  by  what  they  did 
not  know.  They  did  know  the  meaning 
of  the  16th  verse — **  Thou  shalt  not  ap- 
proach thy  brother's  wife."  It  could  not 
be  disputed.  They  did  not  know  the  ac- 
curate meaning  of  the  verse  that  followed. 
In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  when  a 
cause  connected  with  this  subject  was  tried, 
six  different  interpretations  of  the  passage 
were  alleged.  Therefore  what  was  plain 
must  not  be  disturbed  by  a  sentence  of 
which  they  only  knew  that  it  was  of  un- 
certain and  disputed  signification,  espe- 
cially where  the  interpretation  which  he 
maintained  was  defended  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  did  not,  indeed,  profess  to 
treat  that  judgment  as  infallible,  or  to 
assert  that  it  precluded  their  taking  the 
subject  into  consideration.  The  Church, 
though  consisting  of  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  was  still  a  congregation  of 
fallible  men,  among  whom  error  might 
possibly  be  permitted  to  prevail.  But  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  religious  persons  and 
collected  Churches  in  different  ages  and 
countries  would  never  be  lightly  disregarded, 
or  set  aside  without  cogent  reasons,  more 
particularly  when  their  decision  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  bias  and  inclina- 
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tion,  which  would  be  rather  to  relax  than 
to  tighten  the  prohibition.  This  appeared 
from  the  practice  of  some  Protestant 
States  of  Europe  in  modem  times,  and 
fh)m  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  marriages  in  ques- 
tion had  never  been  heard  of  in  that 
Church  until  the  15th  century.  In  that 
period  of  corruption  the  Pope,  in  the 
plenitude  pf  his  power  as  the  vicegerent 
of  the  Most  High,  took  upon  himself  to 
grant  a  dipensation  to' Emmanuel  of  Portu- 
gal, who  married  his  sister-in-law,  and 
afterwards  to  Ferdinand  of  Sicily  for  an 
alliance  with  his  aunt.  Ho  maintained 
the  principle,  but  in  practice  allowed  it  to 
bo  infringed,  yet  in  terms  which  contained 
their  own  confutation  :  si  urgens  necessitas 
^el  evidem  utilitas  postularit  Their  Lord- 
ships would  judge  of  the  validity  of  such  a 
dispensation.  And  with  whom  did  it  ori- 
ginate ?  Not  with  one  who  was  an  orna- 
ment to  the  communion  to  which  ho  be- 
longed — as  there  had  been  many  such 
ornaments — but  of  one  who  was  a  disgrace 
to  any  Church;  the  very  last  example 
which  a  pure  Church  or  a  moral  nation 
would  desire  to  follow.  He  trusted  that  it 
would  not  be  followed  by  their  Lordships, 
and  that  they  would  concur  with  him  in 
rejecting  the  proposed  Bill.  They  wore 
told  much  of  the  inconvenience  and  the 
many  mischiefs  which  attended  the  law  as 
it  now  stood;  and  no  doubt  it  was  much 
to  be  lamented  that  this  or  any  other  law, 
divine  or  human,  should  be  transgressed. 
But  the  part  of  the  Legislature  must  be 
not  to  lower  the  law  to  the  standard  of  the 
practice,  but  to  elevate  the  practice  to  the 
standard  of  the  law.  Very  grievous  mis- 
chief arose  from  all  unlawful  connexions, 
from  the  practice  of  concubinage,  for  in- 
stance; but  we  did  not,  for  that  reason, 
dispense  with  the  obligation  of  marriage, 
or  legitimise  the  guiltless  progeny  of  a 
guilty  connexion,  lie  did  not  deny  that 
there  were  cases  in  legislation  when  con- 
venience or  expediency  must  be  considered; 
and  when  they  might  justly  weigh  the  evils 
on  one  side  with  the  evils  on  the  other, 
and  decide  between  them  as  best  they 
might,  whether  **  to  bear  the  ills  we  had, 
or  run  the  risk  of  others  that  we  knew  not 
of."  But  reference  to  expediency  supposed 
the  absence  of  acknowledged  principle  or 
settled  law.  When  principle  began,  the 
province  of  expediency  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  he  held  that,  in  the  present  case,  they 
wore  bound  by  a  settled  principle  and 
divino  law,  and  could  allow  of  no  other 
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consideration.  On  these  grounds  he  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  hand  down  to 
their  children  the  law  of  marriage  in  the 
same  purity  and  integrity  as  they  had  re- 
ceived it  from  their  ancestors.  He  should 
not  trespass  longer  on  their  attention,  but 
sit  down  with  moving,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  further  consideration  of  this  Bill 
should  bo  postponed  to  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *•  now  **  and  insert  "  this  day  six 
months." 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER:*  My  Lords, 
in  rising  to  express  my  warm  concurrence 
in  the  Amendment  which  has  just  been 
moved,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I 
listened  throughout  to  the  speech  which 
introduced  that  Amendment,  both  with 
immixed  pleasure  and  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  value  of  such  a  testimony,  from  such 
a  quarter,  to  the  high  and  sacred  principle 
on  which  the  most  rev.  Prelate  rested  his  op- 
position to  the  fui*ther  progress  of  this  BiU. 

I  hope  that  the  noble  Earl  will  permit 
me  to  offer  likewise  my  acknowledgment 
of  the  moderation  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
no  less  than  of  the  ability  and  research, 
which  distinguished  the  speech  with  which 
he  has  on  this  night,  for  the  first  time, 
brought  this  measure  before  your  Lord- 
ships. 

My  Lords,  it  is  my  intention  to  state, 
in  some  detail,  the  reasons  for  which  I 
shall  presume  to  urge  your  Lordships  not 
to  give  your  sanction  to  the  principle  of 
this  Bill  by  allowing  it  to  be  now  read  a 
second  time. 

But,  before  I  proceed  further,  there  is 
one  particular  to  which  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  address  myself  in  the  very  outset.  The 
noble  Earl  has  remarked,  seemingly  with 
some  censure,  on  an  expression  which  I 
used  last  night  in  presenting  some  peti- 
tions to  your  Lordships  against  the  Bill. 
I  called  it  the  "Incestuous  Marriages" 
Bill ;  and  of  this  the  noble  Earl  complains, 
as  prejudging  the  question  now  before  the 
House.  My  Lords,  I  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  the  noble  Earl  ascribes  so  much  im- 
portance to  that  phrase — for,  if  the  use  of 
it  be  to  prejudge  the  question,  it  is  plain 
that  he  considers  that,  supposing  the  mar- 
riages which  the  Bill  would  legalize  to  be 
incestuous,  your  Lordships  ought  not  to 
pass  it  into  an  Act.  Now,  my  Lords,  in 
using  the  phrase,  I  had  no  wish  to  pre- 
judge the  question — I  simply  used  it  as 
the  only  expression  by  which  I  could,  con- 
t  latently  not  only  with  my  pwn  convictions, 
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but  also  with  my  own  sense  of  m j  duty  as 
a  bishop,  characterize  snch  marriages.  It 
is  very  true  that  the  heading  of  this  Bill 
is  simply  ''Mamages."  But  as  the  Bill 
is  not  concerned  with  marriages  in  general, 
but  only  with  a  particular  class  of  mar- 
riages, I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  without 
specifying  that  class  by  the  title  which  is 
given  to  them  by  the  Church  in  which  I 
am  a  bishop.  My  Lords,  that  Church,  in 
its  99th  canon,  expressly  requires  that 
these  marriages  be  adjudged  incestuous. 
Was  a  bishop  therefore  wrong  in  so  deno- 
mioatiog  them,  when  the  Church  in  which 
he  bears  his  high  office  expressly  requires 
that  they  be  so  adjudged,  and  when  the 
petitioners,  whose  earnest  prayer  he  was 
presenting,  did  on  that  account  implore 
your  Lordships  not  to  inflict  so  deep  an  in- 
jury on  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
nation,  as  would  in  their  judgment  be  in- 
flicted by  the  passing  of  this  Bill?  I  am 
sure  that  the  noble  Earl  will  not,  on  re- 
flection, think  there  is  any  real  ground  of 
complaint  against  me,  for  thus  acting  and 
speaking,  in  conformity  with  the  express 
judgment  of  the  Church. 

But,  my  Lords,  after  all,  the  noble  Earl 
does  not  appear  to  have  thought  that  I  did 
any  harm  to  his  cause  by  thus  prematurely 
calling  these  marriages  incestuous.  It 
gave  to  him  an  opportunity  of  urging  a 
taunt  against  me,  which  I  think  that,  hold- 
ing his  opinions,  he  was  quite  right  in 
urging.  **  If  the  right  rev.  Prelate,"  says 
ho,  *'  does  indeed  consider  these  mar- 
riages incestuous,  how  can  hq  reconcile 
that  principle  with  the  support,  or  at  least 
the  assent,  which  he  gave  to  passing  the 
Act  of  5  and  6  William  IV.,  commonly 
called  *Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act,'  *An  Act 
to  render  valid  certain  Marriages,'  which 
marriages  he  now  declares  to  have  been 
incestuous?"  My  Lords,  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  answering  the  noble 
Earl's  inquiry,  and  in  showing  that  my  con- 
currence in  passing  that  Act  was  not  only 
entirely  consistent  with  my  considering  the 
marriages  in  question  incestuous,  but  was 
actually  prompted  and  strengthened  by 
that  very  consideration.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  title  of  the  Act  is  **  To  render 
valid  certain  Marrriages;"  but  is  it  the 
effect  of  the  Act  itself  to  do  this?  Look 
into  the  Act,  and  see  whether  there  is  a 
single  provision,  or  a  single  word  in  it, 
which  lias  any  bearing  on  such  a  point. 
My -Lords,  it  is  with  all  deference  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lords  whom  I  see  near 
me,  that  I  venture  to  say,  thai  in  con- 


struing an  Act  of  Parliament  the  first  aad 
main  thing  is,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
words  of  the  enacting  parts  be  plain,  in- 
telligible, and  consistent.  If  they  be,  it 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  what 
may  be  the  language  even  of  the  preamble, 
much  more  of  the  title.  I  hope  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lords  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong.  [Lords  Brougham  and 
Campbell:  Hear,  hear!]  I  thank  the 
noble  and  learned  Lords  for  thus  sanction- 
ing the  rule  which  I  have  ventured  to  cite. 
Well  then,  my  Lords,  if  this  be  the  rule  of 
construing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  let  the 
noble  Earl  look  into  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion, and  see,  I  repeat,  whether  there  be 
anything  whatever  in  it  which  justifies  ite 
title,  or  the  representation  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  given  of  its  import. 

My  Lords,  before  I  assented  to  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Act,  or  rather  warmly  concur- 
red in  passing  it,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
ascertain  that,  if  it  passed,  it  would  not 
have  that  effect  which  the  noble  Earl 
ascribes  to  it.  On  examination,  I  found 
that  it  did  no  more  than  protect  the  inno- 
cent issue  of  those  marriages  from  suffer- 
ing for  the  guilt  of  their  parents.  It 
effected  this,  which  there  is  no  man  who 
could  consider  otherwise  than  a  most  satis- 
factory and  gratifying  result,  by  putting 
thorn  in  the  same  position  as  they  would 
be  placed  in,  under  the  law  as  it  before 
stood,  if  one  of  their  parents  were  dead. 
This,  I  repeat,  was  the  full  effect  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act :  it  enacted  that  mar- 
riages already  contracted  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  affinity,  should  not  .be 
annulled  by  any  sentence  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  parties;^  just  as  under  the  previously 
existing  law  no  such  marriage  could  be  an- 
nulled after  the  death  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  it.  Such,  my  Lords,  I  repeat, 
was  the  full  effect  of  this  much  misre- 
presented statute.  [Lord  Brougham  : 
Hear!] 

My  Lords,  I  again  thank  the  noble  and 
learned'Lord  for  thus  giving  his  high  sanc- 
tion to  the  construction  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  put  upon  the  statute. 

But  it  will  be  said — it  has  been  said  by 
the  noble  Earl — that  I  thus  assisted  in 
binding  together,  by  an  indissoluble  bond, 
the  parties  in  e^erj  one  of  those  marriages, 
which  yet  I  avow  th A I  consider  as  incestu- 
ous, and  if  incestuous,  as  highly  sinful.  But 
here,  too,  I  must  again  tcU  the  noble  Earl 
that  he  wholly  misconceives  the  effect  of  that 
statute.    True,  it  forbade  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Court  io  pronounce  any  Bentence  annulling 
Bueh  marriages;  but  did  it  impose,  did  it 
recognise,  the  duty  of  such  parties  to  live 
together  in  a  state  of  sinful  and  inces- 
tuous intercourse?  So  far  from  it,  that 
the  highest  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  England, 
having  occasion  to  comment  on  the  effect 
of  that  statute  in  the  case  of  Sherwood 
and  Ray,  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  which  interfered  with  the  existing 
law,  further  than  I  have  already  stated; 
and  the  great  Judge  who  presides  in  that 
court,  intimated  pretty  plainly  and  strongly, 
that  if  any  such  parties  were  proceeded 
against  for  incest,  even  though  the  statute 
forbade  any  sentence  to  annul  the  mar- 
riage, the  court  would  nevertheless  admit 
the  libel,  and  award  ecclesiastical  censures, 
if  the  incestuous  intercourse  were  proved. 
My  Lords,  you  will  find  in  one  of  the  legal 
opinions  given  in  the  Appendix  (App.  No. 
13,  Dr.  Phillimore),  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Law  of  Marriage, 
that  the  learned  counsel,  who  had  been 
consulted,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion, 
that,  if  any  such  case  were  brought  before 
Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  he  would  act  on  the 
opinion  which  he  had  already  declared — 
that  it  is  competent  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  to  punish  parties  who  had  contracted 
such  a  marriage,  with  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, though  the  marriage  itself  could  not 
be  declared  void. 

My  Lords,  upon  this  point,  the  noble 
Earl  will  permit  me  to  remind  him  of  a 
case  in  the  Reports  of  Lord  Hobart,  which 
is  contained  in  an  authority  to  which  he 
has  referred  the  House. 

[The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  :  I  cited 
nothing  from  Lord  Hobart;  my  authority 
was  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan.] 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER :  True,  my 
Lords;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  was 
the  authority  cited  by  the  noble  Earl. 
But  in  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  *s  Re- 
ports, and  in  the  very  case  specially  cited 
by  the  noble  Earl,  the  case  of  Hill  v.  Good 
(Vaughan,  322),  there  is  express  authority 
to  show  that  a  previous  sentence,  declaring 
an  incestuous  marriage  null  and  void,  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  sustain  a  libel  against 
the  parties  for  incest.  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan  said — 

*'In  Lord  Hobart's  Reports^  I  find  that  one 
Rennington  was  questioned  by  the  High  Commis- 
sionen  for  marrying  his  wife's  nieee,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  penance,  and  bound  to  abstain  from  her 
company ;  but  they  were  not  divorced  d,  vinculo 
wiatrinumii,  though  there  was  cause,  saith  the 
hook,  and  therefore  the  wife  had  her  dower,  nor 
there  anjr  prohibition  in  the  case." 

21ie  Bishop  of  Exeter 


My  Lords,  there  is  another  leading  oase» 
the  case  of  Harris  v.  Hicks  (Salkeld,  548h 
in  which  the  suit  was  against  the  plaintiff 
for  incest,  in  marrying  his  first  wife's  sister. 
Pending. the  suit,  the  second  wife  died; 
and  the  husband  moved  for  prohibition,  on 
the  ground  established  by  all  the  Judges 
in  James  L's  time,  that,  for  the  protection 
of  the  children,  no  marriage  within  the 
Levitical  degrees  should  be  declared  null 
after  the  death  of  either  of  the  parents. 
But  what  did  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ? 
Did  it  issue  prohibition  in  that  case,  a  case 
of  incest?  No,  my  Lords;  it  decided, 
that  while  "  prohibition  should  go  as  to 
annulling  the  marriage  or  bastardising  the 
issue,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  might  pro- 
ceed to  punish  the  incest.*' 

Well  then,  my  Lords,  when  tliis  had  be- 
fore been  the  law,  as  declared  by  the  high- 
est and  most  unquestionable  auUiorities, 
and  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  statute 
of  5  and  6  William  IV. — except  the  blun- 
dering title  —  which  bore  even  tiie  sem- 
blance of  interfering  with  this  law,  what 
is  there  which  needs  excuse  or  explanation, 
from  one  who,  like  myself,  holding,  as  the 
laws  both  ecclesiastical  and  tempiural  held 
and  hold,  these  marriages  to  be  incestuous, 
did  yet  concur,  for  a  very  grave  considera- 
tion, in  forbidding  the  passing  of  any  judi- 
cial sentence  of  the  nullity  of  certain  of 
those  marriages  which  had  been  already  con- 
tracted, but  leaving  untouched  their  sinful 
and  incestuous  character — and  still  leaving 
it  open  to  the  pn^er  court  to  proceed 
against  the  guilty  parties  who  had  con- 
tracted them,  to  sentence  them  to  live 
apart,  and,  if  they  persisted  in  their  sinful 
intercourse,  to  punish  them  even  with  ex- 
communication ?  My  Lords,  in  the  thing 
itself  no  principle  was  violated,  no  sin  was 
protected.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  benefit  was  gained^— a  very  great 
boon  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality 
— by  putting  an  end  for  ever  (as  we  hoped, 
ay,  and  will  still  confidently  hope)  to  that 
anomalous  and  most  pernicious  state  of 
law,  which  tempted  parties  to  the  most 
unhallowed  unions  by  holding  forth  the 
assured  prospect  of  security,  so  long  as 
none  were  found  to  undertake  the  invidi- 
ous and  costly  course  of  proceeding  judi- 
cially to  annul  them.  Instead  of  this. 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  (so,  to  his  lasting 
honour,  it  is  named)  made  all  such  mar- 
riages to  be  in  future  without  any  sentence 
of  any  court,  absolutely  null  and  void  to  all 
intents  and  purposes. 

My  LordSy  if  in  meeting  the  noble  Earl's 
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taunt  against  me  I  hare  dwdt  on  this  mat- 
ter at  greater  length  than  would  hare 
become  me  in  yindicating  merely  my  own 
consistency,  I  yet  offer  no  apology  for  so 
doing :  for  I  feel  that  I  have  thus  been 
the  humble  instrument  of  bringing  your 
Lordships'  minds,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
minds  of  others,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
real  character  of  an  Act  which  has  been 
made  the  object  of  more  misconstruction 
and  misrepresentation  than  almost  any 
legislatire  Act  which  can  be  named.  That 
misrepresentation  has,  in  truth,  been  one 
of  the  most  favourite  and  most  successful 
expedients  of  the  agitation  out  of  doors  on 
this  Tery  remarkable  occasion. 

My  Lords,  1  turn  to  other  matters  dealt 
with  by  the  noble  Earl.     And,  first,  let  me 
adyert  to  one  of  the  many  authorities  cited 
by  him  as  fayouring  his  opinions — authori- 
ties, not  all  of  them  indeea  yery  well  Juiown 
to  fame — but  the  one  to  whom  I  am  about 
to  invite  the  attention  of  your  Lordships, 
among  the  most  eminent  in  the  list  of  Eng- 
lish  Divines  —  1  mean,   Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.     My   Lords,  the  noble  Earl  has 
repeatedly  recommended  this  great  writer 
to  your  attention — and  he  cannot  too  fre- 
quently recommend  him.     I,   too,  would 
venture  to  join  in  the  recommendation; 
not  on  account  of  the  passage  cited  by  the 
noble  Earl,  the  correctness  of  which  cita- 
tion I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  dispute 
— for  I  will  frankly  own  I  was  not  previ- 
ously acquainted  with  it — but  in  order  to 
lay  Defore  your  Lordships  another  passage 
— a  very  short,  but  in  my  opinion  a  most 
conclusive,  passage,  as  respects  the  matter 
of  our  present  inquiry  and  a  very  large 
portion   of  the  noble  Earl's   arguments. 
The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows. 
It  occurs  in  his  Law  of  Conseienee,  b.  ii., 
c.  2,  where  he  is  arguing  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  between  first  cousins. 
He  says — 


"  What  better  determiximtion  can  we  have  of  those 
indefinite  words  '  near  of  kin/  or  '  the  nearness 
of  my  flesh/  than  the  express  particulars  made  by 
God  himself  in  that  very  place,  Lev.  xriii  ?" 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  words  of  Bishop 
Taylor. 

[The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  :  Oh ! 
1  know  that  passage.] 


The  Bishop  of  EXETER:  Indeed! 
Then  I  must  express  my  surprise  that  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  take  care  that  your 
Lordships  should  know  it  also.  If  Bishop 
Taylor  be,  as  he  nndoubtedly  is,  a  very  high 
autiiority,  I  am  confident  that  the  noble  I  to  say  why  I  hold  both'partioulars 
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Earl  must  be  as  anxious,  as  I  csh  be,  that 
his  real  sentiments  should  be  known  and 
accurately  stated. 

But  I  pass  from  this  dead  Bishop  to  a 
living  Prelate  of  great  eminence,  whom 
also  the  noble  Earl  claims  as  a  high  au- 
thority on  his  side— one  whose  absence 
from  the  House  the  noble  Earl  has  very 
feelingly  deplored — I  mean  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  My  Lords,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  noble  Earl's 
regret  at  the  loss  of  so  very  able  and  elo- 
quent a  coadjutor.  But  I  too  do,  in  some 
measure,  participate  in  that  regret ;  for, 
greatly  as  I  should  feel  the  power  of  such 
an  opponent,  I  should  yet  have  the  satis- 
faction of  making  one  or  two  observations 
with  less  of  reserve  if  he  were  present, 
than  I  cannot  but  feel  iu  making  them,  as 
I  am  compelled  to  do,  in  his  absence  : 
"compelled,"  I  say — for  my  observations 
will  be  addressed  to  words  written  by  his 
Grace,  and  somewhat  ostentatiously  press- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  present  Bill  by 
the  introduction  of  them,  and  repeated  re- 
ference to  them,  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report. 

My  Lords,  in  the  absence  of  the  most 
rev.  Prelate,  I  will  not  make  any  remarks 
on  the  general  tone  and  principle  of  his 
Grace's  argument  —  tempting,  I  frankly 
own,  as  I  feel  such  a  shbject  to  be.     But 
from  this  I  abstain  altogether.     The  only 
passage  on  which  I   will  observe  is  one 
which  I  cannot  but  feel  as  an  unjust,  and 
not  very  liberal,   insinuation   against  all 
who  hold,  as  I  do,  that  "  the  allegations 
from  the  Levitical  law  " — so  the  most  rev« 
Prelate  writes-r-in  other  words,  the  pro- 
hibitions in  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus 
■—are  binding  upon  Christians.    His  Grace 
is  pleased  pretty  plainly  to  imply  that  he 
does  not  believe  we  are  sincere  in  holding 
this  opinion;  and  he  is  further  pleased  to 
impose  upon  us  what  he  considers  the  duty 
of  adhering  to  the   Levitical   law  in   all 
points  alike.     Among  others,  in  what  is  in 
a  certain  case  commanded  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  namely,  *'the  marriage  of 
a  brother  with    his    deceased    brother's 
widow." 

My  Lords,  I  hold,  and  I  will  not  do  my- 
self the  injustice  of  saying  I  hold  sincerely, 
that  the  prohibitions  of  marriages  in  the 
18th  chapter  of  Leviticus  are  still  binding 
upon  Christians.  I  also  hold  that  the  com- 
pulsory marriage  specified  in  Deuteronomy 
is  not  binding  upon  Christians.  I  will, 
with  your  Lordships'  permission,  proceed 
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It  has  been  customary,  among  all  whq 
haye  treated  the  matter,  to  diyi4e  the 
Jewish  law  under  three  heads — the  cere- 
monial, the  civil — 

Lord  CAMPBELL:  The  municipal 
rather. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER:  Thenohleand 
learned  Lord  may  very  probably  be  correct 
in  hjs  preference  of  the  term  municipal. 
But  he  will  permit  me  to  use  my  own  word 
civil ;  for  I  have  taken  it  from  the  seventh 
of  our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  I  shall 
have  particular  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
article  presently.  I  say  then,  my  Lords, 
that  the  Jewish  law  is  commonly,  and  with 
good  reason,  divided  into  three  hea^s — the 
ceremonial,  the  civil,  and  the  moral.  Now, 
the  ceremonial  and  the  civil  laws  of  the 
Jews  were  binding  only  for  a  time,  and 
only  on  the  nation  to  whom  they  were  im- 
mediately delivered.  But  the  moral  law  is 
of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation. 

That  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  con- 
taining the  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage, 
is  part  of  the  moral  law,  however  certain, 
may  yet  seem  to  require  some  proof ;  your 
Lordships,  therefore,  will  pardon  me,  if  I 
briefly  state  one  or  two  considerations  for 
tha|;  purpose.  First,  theso  prohibitions 
are  declared  by  the  mouth  of  God  himself. 
Six  times  in  the  course  of  this  one  chapter 
He  says,  in  solemn  confirmation  of  His 
words,  **  I  am  the  Lord."  But  this,  it 
may  be  said,  proves  only  that  this  is  God's 
law ;  it  would  be  so,  if  it  related  to  the 
Jews  only.  Let  me,  then,  next  call  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  He  speaks  of  His  law.  Ho  com- 
mands Moses  to  speak  to  the  people,  say- 
ing, that  they  should  keep  His  laws  and 
His  ordinances,  and  not  do  after  the  abo- 
minations of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ca- 
naanites,  who  had  thereby  drawn  down  the 
vengeance  of  God  on  their  guilty  heads. 
Now,  what  were  these  abominations  ? 
They  are  solemnly  recounted ;  and  among 
them  are  those  marriages  which  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  would  legalise  in 
England.  At  the  end  of  the  enumeration 
it  is  said — 

**  Dofilo  not  yc  yourselves  in  any  of  theso 
things  ;  for  in  all  these  the  nations  arc  defiled 
which  1  have  cast  out  before  you.  And  the  land 
is  defiled :  therefore  do  I  visit  the  iniquity  thereof 
upon  it,  and  the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her 
inhabitants." 

My  Lords,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
this  is  part  of  the  moral  law  ?  Could  such 
awful  denunciations  of  wrath  be  uttered 
agaiDBt  a  people  who  had  only  not  done 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter 


according  to  iomo  ceremonial  or  civil  IgF^ 
which  fiad  never  be^n  delivere4  \o  them  ? 
Well,  then,  if  this  l^e  the  moral  law,  i^nd  if 
we  gvow  that  we  believe  it  to  be,  as  such, 
binding  on  us  apd  the  whole  race  of  vc^^j 
ipiist  we  on  that  account — ^as  the  i^rch- 
bishop  of  Dublin  says  we  must— assprt 
that  every  part  of  the  l^psaip  law  is  equally 
binding  in  all  times  and  on  all  nations? 
In  particular,  as  is  specified  by  his  Grace, 
must  yrp  say  this  of  the  compulsory  mar- 
riage of  a  hfoth^r  with  his  deceased  bro- 
ther's widow  ?  My  Lords,  that  precept  is 
fot|iid  in  t)ie  25th  chapter  of  £le^teronomy, 
in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  civil  and  peculiar 
practices  enjoined  on  the  Jews,  as  a  people 
to  be  kept  separate  by  their  custpips  and 
polity  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  very  reason  ffivez^  for  the  prepept 
proves  this  to  be  the  case  ;  it  is,  to  keep 
up  the  family  of  the  deceased  brqther, 
"  that  his  name  be  ^ot  put  out  of  Israel*'* 
and  that  the  laqd  allotted  to  him  pass  not 
into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

My  Lords,  is  not  this  then  manifestly, 
and  on  the  face  of  it,  parf  merely  of  tho 
civil  law  of  the  Jews  ?  But,  if  this  bp  so, 
I  would  ask  the  most  reverend  Prelate,  if  he 
were  here  present,  not  whether  he  \b  sincere 
in  holding  (for  I  am  sure  he  is  sinpere  in 
holding  whatever  he  professes  to  hold), 
but  whether  he  does  indeed  hold,  that  this 
precept  or  commandment  in  Deuterpnomy 
is  equally  binding  or  equally  frpp  to  all 
nations,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  gnd 
heathen  ?  U  he  does,  how  will  he  recon- 
cile such  a  tenet  with  his  repeated  sub- 
scription to  the  se^nth  article,  which  de- 
clares that — 

*^  Although  tho  ceremonial  parts  of  the  law 
given  by  God  to  the  Jews  do  not  bind  ChristiaDv, 
nor  ought  thp  civil  precepts  to  be  necessarily  im- 
posed on  any  other  nation,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
no  Christian  man  is  ireo  from  the  obedience  of 
tho  commandments  which  are  called  moral  I " 

My  Lords,  I  hope  that  this  question  may 
meet  either  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  that  most 
reverend  Prelate,  and  that  he  will  feel 
himself  bound  to  state  how  he  reconciles 
his  taunt  on  us  with — I  will  not  imitate 
that  taunt  by  saying,  his  sjncerity,  but — 
his  consistency  in  subscribing  the  seventh 
article,  while  yet  he  thus  makes  the  civil 
and  tho  moral  law  of  the  Jews  equally 
bidding  or  equally  free  to  all  mankind. 

My  Lords,  this  matter  brings  me  to 
what  is  the  main  question  to  be  decided  by 
your  vote  on  this  night — whether  to  admit 
or  to  reject  the  principle  of  the  present 
Bill.    NoW|  if  the  marriages  which  the 
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Bill  would  legalise  l>e  contra?^  to  the  moral 
Ifur  of  Gfo4 — W  ♦bc^  are,  it  thej  be  in- 
pinded  i^  tbe  prohibitions  of  tbe  18tb 
pbf^pt^r  of  lioviticus — then  this  House,  as 
^  bpdj  of  Christian  legislatprs,  must  refuse 
to  giye  a  sepond  reading  to  t)ie  !piU  on  our 
table.  I  will,  with  your  Lprdsbips'  per- 
luission,  proceed  to  oou&ider  this  question, 
and  I  yenturp  tq  assure  ypur  Lordships 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  bnug  mj  argu^lcnt 
i^ithin  a  very  moderate  pon^pass. 

The  6th  verse  At^tes  the  general  prin- 
ciple, '*  None  of  yoi)  shall  apprpf^ph  tP  any 
that  is  near  of  kju  to  biip,  to  uncoyer  their 
pajfedness."  Now,  what  is  "near  pf  kiu?" 
They  are  iQ(^nifestly  words  which,  if  they 
stood  alone,  would  hardly  admit  any  satis- 
factory— at  least,  any  dP^pite — solution. 
The  Divine  !{jawgiver  was*  therefore, 
pleased  to  give  to  us  a  rule  of  interpre- 
tation. In  doing  this  He  does  npt  enu- 
iperi^te  all  tbe  casps  whicb  fall  under  the 
rule,  but  He  lays  dpwn  certf^in  specifipd 
degrees  of  propinquity,  and  leaves  it  to  us 
to  pxauiine  by  thein  every  particular  case, 
and  on  such  examination  to  decide  for  our- 
selves, whether  it  be  within  any  of  the 
speci^ed  degrees.  If  it  be,  such  marriage 
;nust  be  considered  as  forbiddeu  by  the 
law  of  God,  as  unlawful,  and  incestuous. 

Now,  as  respects  the  marriages  which 
are  thp  objects  of  the  present  Bill — mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister — and 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  deceased 
wife's  brother  or  sister — the  16tb  and  the 
}4th  verses  are  those  which  are  to  bp  spe- 
cially considered.  The  16th  says,  "  Thou 
aba}t  ^ot  uncover  the  nakpdupss  of  thy 
brother's  wife."  This  is  the  degree  of 
propinquity  which  is  here  forbidden,  and 
every  case  which  falls  within  this  degree 
inust  be  considered  as  equally  forbidden. 
Now,  it  is  manifest  at  once,  that  a  wife's 
sister  is  in  the  same  dcgrpe  of  nearness  as 
a  brother's  wife ;  therefore,  in  the  prohi- 
bition of  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife, 
marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  is  included. 

Agam,  the  14th  verse — •*  Thou  shalt 
not  uncover  the  nakpdness  pf  thy  father's 
brother,  thou  shalt  not  approiich  to  his 
wife,  she  is  thine  aunt,"  equally  applips 
to  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a 
deceased  **  wife's  brother  or  sister," 
for  the  degree  of  propinquity  is  the 
same  ;  and  it  might  equally  be  said  to  the 
wife  of  such  a  husbandi  ff  He  is  thine 
uncle. ' ' 

Now  this  last-mentioned  degree  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  our  attentiou;  for  it  is  a 
distinct  declaration  by  God  himself^  that 


degrees  of  affinity  are  not  less  rcgardpd  in 
His  law  as  impediments  to  holy  matrimouy, 
than  similar  degrees  of  consanguinity.  It 
is,  ipdeed,  remarkable  (and  the  words  maj 
have  been  used  for  this  very  purpose — that 
16,  to  point  the  sameness  of  affinity  and 
copsanguinity),  that  it  is  in  the  case  pf 
affinity  only  those  words  are  added,  *^  Sbo 
is  thine  aunt." 

The  truth  is,  that  this  great  princi- 
ple is  throughout  enforced  in  the  di- 
vine law  in  tbe  strongest  manner.  The 
first  positive  commandment  delivered  by 
God  to  mani  after  his  creation,  was  that 
man  and  wife  shall  be  one  flesh.  It  was 
again  promulgated  by  our  Lord  himself — 
"They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  His 
Apostle  declared  tbe  union  of  holy  matri- 
mony to  be  so  complete,  that  it  is  a  type 
of  the  mystical  union  of  Christ  with  his 
church.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  be 
specially  cautious  not  to  admit  any  cou- 
struction  of  God's  words  which  shall  inter- 
fere with  this  great  primal  law.  Thus 
much  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  of 
the  absolute  sameness  of  affinity  and  con- 
sanguinity, as  they  affect  the  lawfulness  of 


marriage. 


The  noble  Barl  has  remarked  (and  he 
indicated  some  surprise  that  I  should  as- 
sent to  the  remark)  that  the  phrase  to 
"  uncover  nakedness"  does  not  apply  to 
the  conjugal  union,  but  always  includes 
the  notion  of  turpitude  and  pollution.  I 
fully  agree  in  this  criticism.  It  is  sus- 
tained by  the  uniform  use  of  the  expression 
in  all  the  places  in  Holy  Scripture  in  which 
it  occurs — upwards  of  twenty  in  number; 
and  from  this  I  draw  a  confident  conclu- 
sion, that  the  union  with  a  wife's  sister, 
spoken  of  in  these  reproachful  terms,  is 
incestuous— <:annot  partake  of '  the  inno- 
cence, much  less  of  the  sanctity,  of  holy 
matrimony. 

But  there  is  another  main  branch  of  the 
subject  on  which  the  noble  Lord  has  made 
it  necessary  that  I  should  detain  your 
Lordships  with  a  few  observations.  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Earl  refuses  to  admit 
that  all  the  degrees  enumerated  in  the 
18th  chapter  of  Leviticus  are  such  degrees 
of  nearness  of  kin  as  render  marriages  of 
persons  within  them  unlawful.  He  denies 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  pari  rcUionCf 
and  maintains  that  those  only  which  are 
specially  mentioned  are  to  be  considered 
by  us  as  binding;  and  yet,  if  this  notion 
be  sound,  it  will  follow  that  marriage  of  a 
man  with  his  daughter  is  not  forbidden, 
for  such  marriage  ia  not  there  specified, 
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though  it  is  included,  pari  ratianet  under 
the  prohibition  of  roamage  with  a  mother, 
and,  a  fortiori,  of  marriage  with  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law. The  noble  Earl  was  conscious 
of  the  weight  of  this  objection;  but,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  has  devised  a  very  conve- 
nient method  of  meeting  it.  He  says  that 
the  nearness  of  kin  of  a  daughter,  though 
not  specified  in  the  18th  chapter,  is  ex- 
pressly declared  in  the  2l8t;  and  that 
nearness  of  kin  is  there  limited  to  a  man's 
father  and  mother,  his  son  and  his  daugh- 
ter, his  brother  and  his  sister.  Therefore, 
says  he,  the  absence  of  all  specification  of 
the  nearness  of  kin  of  father  and  daughter 
in  the  18th  chapter,  affords  no  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  estimating  nearness  of 
kin  pari  raiione.  Now,  however,  the  no- 
ble Earl  may  triumph  in  this  discovery 
respecting  father  and  daughter,  what  will 
he  say  of  the  case  of  uncle  and  niece? 
There  is,  I  repeat,  no  express  prohibition 
of  marriage  between  persons  so  related; 
but  then  there  is  an  express  prohibition  of 
marriage  of  nephew-in-law  with  his  aunt- 
in-law.  Therefore,  pari  rationed  we  con- 
clude that  the  marriage  of  uncle  and  niece 
is  unlawful. 

My  Lords,  it  is  with  unfeigned  reluc- 
tance that  I  occupy  your  attention  with  a 
detailed  argument  on  such  a  subject,  but 
it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  Bill  which  is 
before  you.  I  must  therefore  crave  your 
indulgence  while  I  deal  with  another  por- 
tion of  the  noble  EarFs  argument — his 
interpretation  of  the  18th  verse  of  this 
chapter  of  Leviticus.  This,  indeed,  forms 
the  whole  strength  of  the  cause  of  which 
he  is  the  advocate.  He  says,  as  lias  been 
repeatedly  said  by  others,  that  in  this  Terse 
there  is  a  plainly  implied  permission  of 
marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  after  the 
death  of  the  first  wife: — **  Neither  shalt 
thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her, 
to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside  the  other, 
in  her  lifetime." 

The  noble  Earl  repudiates  the  version 
given  in  the  margin  of  our  English  Bible, 
which  would  make  this  to  be  only  a  prohi- 
bition of  polygamy.  My  Lords,  on  this 
point,  and  in  accordance  with  the  judgment 
of  the  ablest  Hebrew  scholars,  I  a^rree 
with  the  noble  Earl;  I  willingly  concur 
with  him  in  not  setting  any  value  on  the 
Torsion  in  the  margin.  In  truth,  I  under- 
stand both  this  verse  and  the  verse  which 
immediately  precedes  it,  as  recognising  the 
permission  of  polygamy  to  the  Jews;  but 
regulating  it  by  a  prohibition  against 
having  Uvo  wives  who  are  in  certain  de- 
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grees  of  propinquity  of  kin  to  each  other. 
The  17th  verse  is  manifestly  of  this  kind. 
It  forbids  the  taking  a  woman  and  her 
daughter,  or  her  son's  daughter,  or  her 
daughter's  daughter;  and  the  reason  given 
is,  '*  for  they  are  her  near  kinswomen  ;  it 
is  wickedness." 

Now,  I  contend,  that  the  18th  Terse 
must  receive  a  similar  construction.  Can 
it,  indeed,  be  gravely  said,  that  if  a  wife's 
son's  daughter,  or  daughter's  daughter, 
"  are  her  near  kinswomen,"  her  sister  is 
not  her  near  kinswoman  too  ? 

My  Lords,  it  happened  to  me  to  meet 
with  a  remarkable  version  of  this  text  in  a 
book  to  which  we  should  not  ordinarily  haTe 
recourse  for  the  solution  of  a'  question  of 
Biblical  criticism — the  Reports  of  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan.  In  the  case  of  Harrison 
V.  Burwell,  to  which  the  noble  Earl  has  re- 
peatedly referred  us,  we  find  this  Torsion 
of  the  18th  verse  twice  giTon :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  take  a  wife  with  her  sister,  during 
her  life,  to  Tex  her,  in  uncovering  her 
shame  upon  her,"  (Vaughan,  223,  241.) 
And,  rendering  the  passage  thus.  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan  says,  "  I  affirm  this  mar- 
riage to  be  expressly  prohibited  within  the 
18th  of  Leviticus,"  (Vaughan,  305.)  Need 
I  add,  that  the  statutes  of  25th  Hen^ 
VIII.,  c.  22,  and  28th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  7, 
do,  in  like  manner,  enumerate  the  marriage 
with  a  wife's  sister  among  those  which  are 
there  prohibited  ? 

My  Lords,  not  content  to  rest  such  a 
matter  on  my  own  very  slender  authority,  I 
wrote  to  the  Regius  Professors  of  Hebrew 
in  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, requesting  them  separately  to  give 
me  their  literal  version  of  this  controverted 
text.  These  learned  persons  complied  with 
my  request;  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  their  versions  were  substantially,  and 
indeed  almost  verbatim  the  same.  I  will 
read  it,  as  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Mill,  the 
Hebrew  Professor  at  Cambridge : — '*  And 
a  woman  unto  her  sister  thou  shalt  not 
take,"  (here  is  a  stop  equivalent  to  our 
colon,  thus  making  the  prohibition  to  be 
absolute),  it  proceeds  "  to  annoyance," — 
without  any  pronoun  (as  is  indicated  in  our 
own  version,  where  **  her,"  after  **  to  an- 
noy," is  printed  in  Italics),  "  to  uncover 
her  nakedness  upon  her,  in  her  life." 
Now,  much  stress  is  ordinarily  laid  on  these 
last  words,  '*  in  her  life,"  as  if  they  neces- 
sarily apply  to  the  wife,  whereas  there  is 
nothing  whatsoever  in  the  original  so  to  ^x. 
them;  and  there  is  much  to  make  it  most 
probable  that  they  really  apply  to  the  super- 
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induced  wife — for  so  both  the  preceding 
pronouns  manifestly  do  —  and  then  the 
phrase  would  only  mark  an  emphatic  pro- 
hibition of  such  'an  union  at  any  time — 
e?en  during  the  whole  life  of  the  sister, 
whether  she  sunriye  the  other  or  not. 

Such,  according  to  these  two  high  au- 
thorities, is  the  real  import  of  the  18th 
▼erso  of  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus — the 
text  on  which,  aboTO  all  others,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  present  measure  rely. 

It  is  a  positive  and  absolute  prohibition 
of  this  special  case  of  polygamy — "  a  wife 
to  her  sister  thou  shalt  not  take;"  and 
two  reasons  are  given  :  first,  that  it  would 
cause  domestic  misery;  the  second,  that, 
by  reason  of  nearness  of  kin,  it  would  be  a 
defilement.  Now,  this  second  reason,  I 
need  hardly  say,  is  equally  strong  against 
taking  such  a  party,  whether  during  the 
life,  or  after  the  death  of  the  other. 

With  this  statement  of  the  real  im- 
port of  this  much  controverted  text,  given 
on  the  highest  living  authorities,  I  rejoice 
to  relieve  your  Lordships  from  the  tedium 
of  listening  any  longer  to  what  must  have 
been  a  very  tiresome  portion  of  our  discus- 
sion. 

But  the  noble  Earl  has  stated — and  he 
has  ascribed  much  importance  to  the  state- 
ment—that throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  is  nothing  whatever  like  an 
approach  to  a  prohibition  of  these  mar- 
riages. I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  very 
commonly  said.  But  it  is  quite  astonish- 
ing that  such  a  notion  should  ever  have 
obtained  currency.  Why,  marriage  within 
that  degree  of  propinquity  of  kin,  which 
pari  ratione  includes  the  wife's  sister — I 
mean  the  marriage  of  a  deceased  brother's 
wife — is  denounced  in  the  New  Testament 
in  the  very  strongest  terms.  What  was 
it,  for  which  John  the  Baptist  lost  his 
head  ?  For  telling  the  tyrant  Herod,  that 
it  was  "  not  lawful  for  him  to  have  his 
brother  Philip's  wife."  My  Lords,  I  am 
not  ignorant,  that  Roman  commentators 
are  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  Herod's 
was  a  case  of  adultery,  not  of  incest. 
This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  that 
Church;  for  since  the  serious  embarrass- 
ment which  was  caused  by  Clement  YII.'s 
decision,  that  the  dispensation  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VIII.  with  his  brother's 
wife  was  valid,  it  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  hold  that  the  Levitical  prohibitions 
are  no  longer  part  of  the  law  of  God,  but 
owe  their  force  altogether  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church  ;  and  yet  is  plain,  that  if 
Herod's  sin,  for  which  John  the  Baptist 


so  openly  condemned  him,  was  the  sin  of 
marrying  his  deceased  brother's  wife,  then 
the  binding  force  of  the  Levitical  prohibi- 
tions is  recognised  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion; but  all  the  three  Evangelists  who 
record  this  matter  lay  a  main  stress  on 
Herodias's  being  Herod's  brother  Philip's 
wife.  One  of  them,  indeed,  St.  Mark, 
especially  says,  "  for  he  had  married  her." 
It  should  seem  therefore,  on  all  plain  rules 
of  construction,  that  the  sin  was  in  mar- 
rying his  brother's  wife;  but  Roman  com- 
mentators will  not  allow  this.  They  say, 
and  they  adduce  the  authority  of  Josephus 
for  the  assertion,  that  Herod's  brother 
Philip,  whose  wife  Herodias  was,  still 
lived ;  and,  therefore,  that  Herod's  sin 
was  his  adulterous  cohabitation  with  her. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  feel  that  this  is  not  a 
place,  nor  an  occasion,  on  which  it  would 
be  fitting  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on 
such  a  matter;  but  I  venture  to  tell  the 
noble  Lords  whom  I  now  see  near  me  (Lord 
Beaumont,  and  one  or  two  other  Roman 
Catholic  Lords),  and  I  say  it  with  great 
respect,  that  I  am  ready  to  establish  my 
assertion,  by  proofs  drawn  from  Josephus 
himself,  that  Herod's  brother  Philip,  whose 
wife  Herodias  had  been,  was  dead  :  he  left 
a  daughter;  consequently,  therefore,  He- 
rod's marriage  with  her,  thus  denounced 
by  John  as  sinful,  was  sinful  simply  by 
reason  of  her  being  **  near  of  kin"  to 
him. 

Thus  we  find  that  John  the  Baptist  died 
a  martyr  to  the  great  principle  of  the  in- 
cestuousness  of  these  .marriages;  and  our 
Church  requires  us  to  pray  God  •*  to  make 
us  after  his  example  boldly  rebuke  vice," 
especially  that  vice  against  which  he  faith- 
fully contended,  even  unto  death — the  vice 
of  contracting  marriages  which  the  present 
Bill  would  legalise. 

But,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  the  only  part 
of  the  New  Testament  in  which  these  mar- 
riages are  condemned.  The  ** fornication," 
Acts,  XV.  29,  named  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  one  of  the  "  necessary  things" 
from  which  the  Gentile  converts  were  com- 
manded "to  abtain,"  is  regarded  by  the 
best  commentators  as  referring  to  the  Le- 
vitical prohibitions  of  marriage;  and  the 
word  is  plainly  used  in  a  sense  connected 
with  this,  in  reference  to  the  incestuous 
Corinthian,  1  Cor.  v.  1,  who  had  married 
his  father's  wife.  In  saying  this,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  have  the  assent  of  my  Right 
Reverend  Brethren  near  me. 

My  Lords,  I  again  feel  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  dwelling  so  much  at  length 
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on  matters  which  I  am  well  aware  are  not 
only  unusual  in  this  House,  but  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  distasteful.  Let  me,  however, 
again  plead  in  mj  excuse  the  nature  of 
the  Bill  itself,  the  course  of  the  noble 
Earl's  argument  (I  am  very  far  from  blam- 
ing him  for  it),  ahd,  above  all,  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  interests — the 
spiritual  interests — involved  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

But  do  you,  I  may  be  asked,  do  you  call 
on  this  House  to  decide  on  a  matter  of  so 
mnch  moment  and  so  much  delicacy,  for 
reasons  de|)ending  mainly  on  questions  of 
biblical  criticism  ?  My  Lords,  this  is  the 
▼fery  thing  which  I  wish  you  not  to  do;  it 
is  the  very  thing  which  I  think  you  ought 
not  to  do.  I  would  submit  to  you,  rather, 
that  your  votes  this  night  ought  to  be  de- 
cided by  dfeference  to  that  authority  which 
both  the  constitutional  law  of  England, 
and  the  law  of  that  Church  of  which  you 
are  members,  require  you  to  submit  to — 
the  interpretation  of  the  Church.  But  the 
noble  Earl  tells  us,  that  **  the  Church  is 
not  infallible.*'  Very  true.  But  neither 
is  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  infallible, 
nor  oven  this  House  itdelf,  when  it  exer- 
cises iU  highest  attribute  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  and.  pronounces  a  sen- 
tence which  is  absolutelv  irreversible.  But 
is  the  fallibility  of  every  htiman  tribunal  a 
sttfficieni  reason  fbr  questioning  the  sen- 
tence which  it  pronounces  ?  Has  such 
sentence  no  authority,  because  it  has  not 
the  authority  which  God's  judgment  only 
can  have  ? 

My  Lords,  the  laws  of  both  our  Church 
and  State  have  declared,  that  the  Church 
hath  authority  in  controversies  of  Faith; 
and  the  application  of  the  law  of  God  to 
the  great  question  involved  in  this  Bill,  is 
such  a  controversy.  Now,  the  Church, 
from  the  very  earliest  time  to  which  we 
can  look  back-^eveii  from  the  second  cen- 
tury, when  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
was  first  vouchsafed  to  our  forefathers — 
has  always  held  these  marriages  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God.  The  noble  Earl 
has  spoken  with  some  disparagenlent  of 
the  Apostolic  Canon,  which  marks  the 
Church's  reprobation  of  such  marriages  by 
excluding  those  who  may  have  contracted 
any  of  them  from  the  episcopate,  and  even 
fl'oiw  the  clergy;  and,  again,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Elvira,  which  awards  sentence  of 
cxcotiimunication  for  five  years  on  the 
same  account;  and  he  adds,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
attempted  to  annul  those  marriages.     The 
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noble  Earl  is  quite  correct  in  saying  this. 
But  is  it  possible  that  he  has  forgotten, 
that,  in  those  days,  the  Church  had  no 
power  to  do  what  he  thinks  it  must  have 
done,  if  it  judged  of  such  marriages  as 
the  Church  now  judges  of  them  ?  My 
Lords,  St.  Paul,  in  censuring  that  inces- 
tuous union,  of  which  he  says  that  it  was 
too  foul  to  be  so  much  as  named  among 
the  Gentiles,  **  that  a  man  should  have  his 
father's  wife" — even  St.  Paul  did  not  prb- 
nounce  ia  sentence  of  nullity,  he  was  con- 
tent to  sever  the  guilty  pair  by  the  terrors 
of  excommunication. 

My  Lords,  during  no  less  a  period  than 
the  first  1500  yearsi  the  whole  Church 
persisted  in  holding  that  these  marriages 
are  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  as  such 
admit  not  of  beihff  made  lawful  by  any 
human  authority  wiiatsoever. 

At  length,  a  Pope  was  found  hardy 
enough  to  grant  a  dispensation  to  marry 
the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife;  it  was  in  the 
case  of  Emanuel  King  of  Portugal,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and,  after  her  deaths  wished  tb 
marry  her  sister.  Now,  my  Lords,  who 
was  this  Pope  who  ventured  on  so  unheard- 
of  an  assumption  of  spiritual  authority  ? 
It  was  Alexander  VI. — Alexander  Borgia 
— it  was  that  man — I  recall  the  wordi  I 
beg  pardon  of  our  common  humaiiity  for 
so  applying  it — ^it  was  that  monbter  in 
human  shape,  himself  stained  with  incest 
of  the  deepest  dye,  as  well  as  by  every 
other  vice  which  can  pollute  and  degtade 
our  nature — ^it  was  Alexander  Borgia,  who 
first  granted  a  dispensation  for  one  of  those 
marriages  which  the  present  Bill  would 
legalise  in  the  gross.  Yes,  my  Lords, 
Alexander  Borgia  it  is,  whose  principle 
your  Lordships  are  invited  to  make  your 
own;  whose  legislation  in  a  single  case 
you  are  now  called  upon  to  extend  to  the 
whole  cohipass  of  similar  relations.  Are 
your  Lordships  ^repdred  to  foUotr  such  a 
guide  ?  to  choose  sUch  a  guardian  of  the 
sanctity  of  our  English  hearths  and  homes  ? 
My  Lords,  I  may  answer  niy  own  question 
— You  will  not. 

The  next  instance  of  a  dispensation,  iH 
a  similar  case,  was  that  granted  by  Julius 
II.,  a  Pontiff  scarcely  less  reffdrdless  of 
spiritual  considerations  than  Alexander ; 
in  short,  the  most  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
very  turbulent  age  in  which  ho  lived. 
It  was  granted  on  the  death  of  Arthur 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  elder  brother  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  to  enable  a  marriage 
to  be  contracted  between  him  (I  need  not 
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Bay  a  mere  child  at  the  time)  and  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon,  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
hrother.  Mj  Lords,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  ^is  marriage  was  opposed  in 
Council  hy  Warham>  Archhishop  of  Can- 
terbury, as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  therefore  not  admitting  of  a  dispen- 
sation by  the  Pope.  And  this  prores  the 
accuracy  of  what  I  just  now  said,  that, 
until  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
refusal  of  Clement  VII.  io  decide  against 
this  dispensation,  the  Church  of  Rome 
never  pretended  to  deny  that  the  Levitical 
prohibitions  of  marriage  are  still  binding 
as  a  part  of  the  moral  Taw  of  God. 

And  here,  my  Lords,  I  must  take  leavfe 
to  complain  of  this  report,  which  I  hold 
in  toy  hand — the  report  made  to  Her 
Majesty  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Laws  of  Marriage.  My  Lords, 
this  repdrt  says — 

"The  question  whether  maitiages  within  the 
present  prohibited  decrees  of  affinity  were  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  God,  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  when  King  Henry  VIII.  sought 
to  be  relieved  drom  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Katharine/* 

Now  I  admit  that  this  was  indeed  the 
matter  of  some  discussion;  but  that  it  was 
the  question  in  discussion  I  most  emphati- 
cally deny.  The  question  really  in  dispute 
was,  whether  such  a  marriage,  being  con- 
trai^^.  to  the  law  of  God,  could  become 
lawful  by  dispensation  from  the  Pope. 
Almost  all  the  great  authorities,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  who  were  consulted 
on  the  occasion — univeri&ities,  doctors,  can- 
onists— agreed  in  advising  that  they  could 
not.  The  Pope  himself  was  desirous  of 
deciding  to  that  effect.  But  he  was,  for 
a  while,  a  prisoner  to  the  army  of  Charles 
v..  Queen  Katharine's  nephew;  and,  after 
his  release  from  actual  imprisonment,  he 
was  so  much  a  slave  to  his  own  fears  of 
that  prince,  that  even  the  danget  of  losing 
for  ever  his  influence  over  England  was 
insufficient  to  determine  him  to  do  justice. 
In  this  state  of  matters,  the  king  of 
France  interposed ;  it  was  settled  that 
Henry  should  submit  by  writing  under  his 
own  hand  to  the  judgment  of  th^  Plope, 
and  that  the  Pope  should  thereupon  decide 
in  Henry's  favour.  A  day  was  fixed  for 
Henry's  submission  to  be  made:  the  day 
came,  but  not  the  submission.  The  Im- 
perialist Cardinals  availed  themselves  of 
the  incident  to  work  on  Clement's  pride, 
coupled  with  his  fears,  and  to  extort  A 
decree  against  the  divorce— which,  when 
Henry's    messengers    arrived    two    days 


after,  it  was  too  late  to  reverse.  SucH 
is  a  brief  statement  of  that  event  which 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on,  at 
least,  the  time  at  which  our  Reformation 
commenced. 

The  same  event  had  no  less  influence^ 
I  repeat,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  respecting  marriage.  It  was 
bound  to  uphold  the  decision  of  the  Pope, 
which  was  felt  to  be  much  easier  to  do, 
if  it  wore  disembarrassed  of  all  question 
respecting  the  law  of  God.  Accordingly, 
the  Council  of  Trent  contrived,  without 
directly  deciding  that  question,  to  satisfy 
or  to  silence  the  advocates  on  both  sides. 

My  Lords,  the  noble  Eari  has  remarked 
with  some  severity  on  the  statutes  enacted 
by  Henry  VIII.'s  Parliaments  to  estab- 
lish the  Levitical  prohibitions  as  the  law 
of  England;  and  he  has  ascribed  them 
altogether  to  the  varying  humour  of  Henry; 
as  he  might  wish  to  take  this  or  that 
lady  to  be  his  Queen.  Now,  without  wish- 
ing to  set  myself  up  as  an  advocate  for  any 
of  his  Parliaments,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  noble  Earl  has,  in  this  instance,  done 
them  much  injustice.  There  were  wise 
and  honest  legislators  in  those  days;  and 
the  very  statutes,  on  which  the  noble  Earl 
remarks,  contain  proofs  that  Henry's  pas- 
sions were  not  the  rule  by  which  thejr 
always  framed  their  laws,  even  respecting 
marriages.  For  instance,  take  the  sta- 
tutes of  25  Henry  VIIL,  c.  22,  and  28 
fienry  VIIL,  c.  7  ;  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  it  might  suit  Henry's  views  to 
insert  into  these  the  prohibition  of  marry- 
ing a  brother's  widow;  but  what  interest^ 
except  the  interest  of  justice  and  truth, 
could  induce  them  to  include,  as  both 
those  statutes  do  include,  the  prohibition 
of  marrying  a  wife's  sister  ?  In  one  very 
important  instance,  indeed,  the  great  sta- 
tute "of  Precontracts,"  the  32  Henry 
VIIL,  c.  38,  Parliament  enacted  what 
was  directly  contrary  to  Henry's  policy 
and  conduct.  That  statute  put  an  end  to 
the  impediment  of  precontract;  yet,  iiji 
two  instances,  Henry  had  himself  used 
that  impediment  for  his  own  purposefr^— 
one,  in  the  case  of  Anne  Boloyn,  whom 
he  was  not  content  with  condemning  to 
death  for  her  alleged  adultery,  but  chose 
to  divorce,  bastardising  her  issue,  by  rea- 
son of  a  precontract  with  the  Lord  Percy 
— a  second,  in  the  case  of  Anne  of  Cloves, 
whom  he  got  rid  of,  through  the  disgrace- 
ful subserviency  of  Cranmer  and  others, 
by  means  of  some  pretence  of  precontract 
which  had  hardly  the  semblance  of  proof. 
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Tbis  statute,  therefore,  was  certainly  not 
dictated  by  Henry's  passions;  it  proceeded 
from  the  wisdom  of  his  connsellors;  and 
I  most  say,  it  was  a  very  important  step 
in  our  Reformation.  [Lord  Campbell  : 
Hear!] 

My  Lords,  we  have  heard  from  the 
noble  Earl  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  were  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  State 
of  the  Law  of  Marriage,  and  a  very  high 
commendation  of  the  authority  of  their 
report.  On  this  subject  I  must  say  frank- 
ly, that  I  never  read  a  report  more  en- 
titled to  respect  for  the  ability  and  high 
oharacter  of  those  who  made  it,  nor  less 
entitled  to  respect  for  the  matters  contain- 
ed in  it.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  attribute,  I 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  attributing,  to 
those  eminent  men,  anything  like  purposed 
unfairness  or  misstatement.  But  I  cannot 
forbear  saying,  that  I  think  their  report 
indicates  too  plainly,  that  it  was  drawn  up 
under  a  prepossession  which  made  them 
see  everything  in  a  light  the  most  favour- 
able  to  the  foregone  conclusion  which  is 
embodied  in  this  Bill. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  one,  com- 
paratively slight,  instance  of  this  sort.     I 
Proceed  to  others  of  a  graver  character, 
'he  report  says — 

**  We  find  from  the  ovidenoe,  that  marriages  of 
this  kind  are  permitted,  by  dispensation,  or  other- 
wise, in  nearly  all  the  Continental  States  of  Eu- 
rope. Protestant  States  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  ^permit  these  marriages  to 
be  solemnised  by  dispensation,  or  licence,  under 
floclesiastical  or  civil  authority." 

Now,  will  your  Lordships  believe,  that  it 
appears  from  the  evidence  before  these 
Commissioners,  that  in  all  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  except  that  of  Neufchatel, 
which  is  under  the  crown  of  Prussia,  mar- 
riage with  a  wife's  sister  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, and  no  dispensation  is  allowed  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Russia,  a  country 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
aider  of  some  account  among  "  the  conti- 
nental States  of  Europe,"  is  omitted  in 
this  part  of  the  report,  as  unworthy  of 
notice — its  very  existence  is  ignored,  and 
is  recognised  only  in  a  cursory  way  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  Church,  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  report.  But  Russia 
prohibits  these  marriages;  and  the  autho- 
riiy  of  its  example  ought  not  to  have  been 
kept  out  of  sight. 

Again,  there  is  the  important  instance 
of  Prussia.  That  kingdom  is  indeed  in- 
cluded  under  the  general  description  of 
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"Protestant  States  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe."  But  when,  as  such,  and  as  the 
chief  of  all  those  **  Protestant  States,"  its 
authority  is  daim^  in  favour  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Bill,  it  would,  I  think,  have 
been  well — ^it  would  have  been  fair — it 
would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
honourable  character  of  the  Cemmissionera 
— if  they  had  stated  what  is  the  general 
law  of  marriage  in  this  exemplary  Pro- 
testant State.  My  Lords,  not  only  is 
marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  and  a  wife's 
niece  permitted,  but  also  marriage  of  an 
uncle  with  his  own  niece.  Are  your  Lord- 
ships wiUinff  to  follow  the  authority  of 
Prussia  in  this  instance  also  ?  Again,  of 
another  branch  of  marriage  law  in  Prussia, 
the  law  of  divorce,  what  will  your  Lord- 
ships think  or  say  ?  Divorce  may  be  had 
in  Prussia,  I  beUeve  in  all  cases,  by  con- 
sent— "  Requests,"  as  it  is  technically 
called.  Now,  it  appears  by  the  evidence 
appended  to  this  report,  that  divorces, 
amounting  in  number  to  7,800,  occurred  in 
three  years.  The  number  appears  to  have 
been  of  late  diminished  by  official  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  the  way  of  these  "  Re- 
quests," not  by  any  illiberal  intrusion  of 
stricter  principles.  The  population  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  may  be  computed  at 
about  the  same  as  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales;  it  is,  I  believe,  somewhat 
less.  Now,  just  let  us  imagine  in  England 
and  Wales  7,800  divorces  taking  place  in 
three  years,  2,600  in  every  year.  Is  this 
a  state  of  matrimonial  relations,  to  which 
we  wish  to  bring  the  people  for  whom  we 
have  to  legislate  ?  Why,  my  Lords,  the 
grave  and  virtuous  part  of  the  Prussian 
nation  hang  their  heads  with  grief  and 
shame,  when  they  are  forced  to  speak  of 
these  things.  This  is  stated  in  the  evi- 
dence, but  it  is  deemed  wholly  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  report.  But  can  a  country 
cursed  with  such  a  system  of  laws  on  the 
most  important  relation  of  human  life-— can 
it  be  fairly — ay,  or  honestly — adduced,  as 
an  authority  on  such  a  subject,  without  at 
least  letting  us  know  what  is  the  general 
character  of  its  own  matrimonial  code? 
My  Lords,  are  you  prepared  to  adopt  the 
whole  system  of  laws  on  this  subject  which 
prevails  in  Germany  ?  Do  not  think  you 
can  stop  with  passing  this  Bill.  The  very 
advocates  of  the  measure  give  you  notice 
that  you  cannot.  Among  the  letters  in 
the  appendix  to  this  report  is  one,  cited  by 
the  noble  Earl,  from  my  oldest  friend,  now 
no  more— a  Bishop,  who  was,  in  many 
respects,  an  ornament  of  this  bench— the 
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Ute  Bishop  of  LlnndalT:  he  telU  us,  vhile  I  nation  on  this  matter,  as  stated  bj  thur 


□  favour  of  the  proposed  measure,  he 
should  prefer  a  general  revisal  of  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  to  the  more  partial  correc- 
tion its  promoters  had  in  view. 

I  am  glad  to  turn  to  another  portion  of 
the  report : — "  In  Ireland,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  clergj  of  the  Established 
Church  are  represented  as  disapproving  of 
those  connections."  Vfhj,  my  Lord»,  the 
evidence  states,  that  in  one  diocese  they 
are  "abnost  unanimous"  against  them; 
and  that  in  another,  comprising  three 
unit«d  dioceses,  there  are  only  three  cler- 
gymen in  their  fovour.  Then,  aa  to  dis- 
approving, how  do  they  eiprese  their  dis- 
approbation ?  The  Irish,  ve  well  linow, 
are  a  highly  imaginative  and  ardent  people, 
accustomed  to  express  their  sentiments, 
whether  of  disapproval  or  approval,  prettv 
energetically.  We  might  be  prepared, 
thcr^ore,  for  the  possibility  of  something 
a  little  strong,  veiled  to  us  under  the  Com- 
missioners' euphemism — "disapproving  ;" 
but,  even  so,  your  Lordships  will  be  a  little 
surprised  to  learn  what 
actually  used: — 

"  Ai  to  the  olcrgT,  the  proposition  li,  in  genenl, 
not  mereJ;  oontrmrj  to  their  rcuonable  >nd  moral 
oonvietLcDi,  but  moat  revolting  to  their  feeliD^." 
"  The  BtteinpC  is  nnchritCisn,  in  the  interpretation 
of  God's  law."  "  la  Irolaad,  luch  marriagea  have 
been  held  in  muoh  greater  abbDrrenoe  than  in 
EngUod." 


clergy  of  Ireland.     The  report  proceeds  to   ]:,■,„ 


say,  "  In  Scotland  the  opinion  of  the  clergy 
is  decidedly  against  these  marriiwes."  It 
is  very  decid^,  certainly  ;  but  the  Scotch 
are  not  so  ardent  a  people  as  the  Irish, 
mod  their  adverse  judgment  may  be  ex-  ' 
pected  to  find  expression  in  more  measured  ' 
words.  We  will  see;  and,  in  order  to  see 
most  correctly,  we  will  take  the  evidence ! 
of  one  of  the  Commissioners  themselves —  ! 
the  right  hon.  the  Lord  Advocate.  He 
first  cites  the  Con/estion  of  Faith: — 

"  Homage  ougbt  not  to  be  within  the  degreei 
of  oonianguiaitr  or  afBnitj  fbrbidden  in  tha  Word, 
nor  eon  lueh  inoeituoai  nuuriages  ever  be  nude 
lawful  bf  anf  law  of  man,  or  oonsent  of  parties,  M 
aa  those  personi  vaay  Lto  together  aa  man  and 

This  is  the  law  of  Scotland.  Now 
for  the  feelings  of  the  people  : — 

"  Snob  a  marriage  geneiallr  ia  held  b;  the 
people  of  Scotland  in  verf  great  abhorrenoe." — 
^EvitUnee  Q.  lUl,] 

My  Lords,  your  Lordships  will  judge 
whether  the  Commissioners  have  fairly 
represented  the  feelings  of  the  whole  Scotch 


colleague.  Those  feelings  have  h 
more  justly  regarded  by  the  noble  Earl ; 
he  has  excluded  Scotland  altogether  out  of 
the  operation  of  the  Bill.  In  spite  of  the 
eloquent  appeals  he  addressed  to  ns  re- 
specting the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  jus- 
tice, the  law  of  morality,  which  he  tells  tu 
require  that  the  existing  prohibitions  be 
removed,  yet  Scotland,  it  seems,  is  not  a 
country  in  which  those  sacred  considera- 
tions are  to  have  any  weight :  they  must 
be  forgotten  when  we  cross  the  Tweed — 
they  are,  after  all,  a  mere  question  of 
geography. 

My  Lords,  I  turn  to  another  part  of  tlus 
report,  which  gives  me  more  pain  and 
more  astonishment,  than  any  which  hu 
preceded ; — 

"  Some  persons  contend  that  these  mairiages 
am  fbrhiddca  eipreutj',  or  inferentially,  by  Serin- 
ture.  If  this  opinion  be  admitted,  eadit^uiMu. 
But  it  does  QoC  appear  that  this  opinion  is  gene* 
nllj  entertained." 

"Some    persons!"      Who  are  they? — 

the  terms  !  private,    isolated  individuals  ?     Such  the 

[  phraso  would  make  us  conclude  them  to 

be,    and   only   a  small    number  even  of 

them.     But   if  wo  turn  from  tho  report 

to  the  evidence  on  which  it  professes  to  he 

founded,  we  shall  find  that  these  "some 

person^  "  are  public  functionaries  reporting 

to  us  the  judgment  of   whole  bodies  ct 

'  1  England,  and  more  especially  in 

-of  the  whole  Fresbyterian  Estab- 

'     ~  ;otlftnd— of  all  V  ■ 


Con/etrion  of  Faith— oi  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  of  the  State  of  England 
— lastly,  of  the  whole  Church  of  England, 
speaking  in  national  synod,  which  is  the 
Church  of  Englond  by  representation. 
The  99th  canon,  exhibited  by  these  Com- 
missioners in  their  appendix,  but  carefully 
kept  out  of  their  report,  solemnly  declarea 
that  marriages  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees expressed  in  the  Table  set  forth  \>j 
authority  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1563, 
are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God — ore  In- 
cestuous and  unlawful. 

My  Lords,  the  nohle  Earl  does  not  as- 
sent to  this.  He  contends  that  these 
marriages  are  not  condemned  by  the  law 
of  God.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  I  am  sorry 
that  he  has  deluded  himself  into  a  belief 
that  he  is  more  right  in  his  judgment  on 
this  grave  matter,  than  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  But  I  am  still 
more  sorry  that  such  names  as  these 
which  I  see  appended  to  the  report,  have 
assisted  in   deluding  him.     Above  all,  I 
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look  with  griof  and  amazement  at  the  first  siderations,  luunelf,  when  a  belief  exists  that 

name  in  the  list— the  name  of  a  renerahle  "^^^  an  union  is  opposed  to  Divine  Uw ;  and 

and  oxceUent  Bishop.    My  Lord..  I  «n  T^^ST  o^i^on'*^?'^ih"nTrd  If'U^^, 

unable  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  and  a  great  desire  to  retain  their  good  opinion." 

that  name  in  such  a  document,  on  any  0^1.                     1.      1          1     •        ; 

ground  which  I  can  understand.     I  rejoice  ,,  So,  then,^  we  see  hy  the  authontj  of 

hideed  to  perceive,   that  the  right  rev.  ^^^»®  Commissioners,  that  moral  restraint 

Prelate  seems  to  have  had  very  little  to  do  ^^?  ""J^"^^  ^  P'^^®\^  ^^K«^  marriages— 

in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  rpstrai'^t.  however    which  it  is  the  prac- 

-that  he  was  present  at  the  examination  ^^^^'^  tendency  of  this  report  altogether  to 

of  witnesses  only  twice,  and  that  the  occa-  ^®°J°^®'                             *              ,     .        * 

sions  on  which  he  was  present  were  not  But  we  have  not  merely  the  authority  of 

among  the  most  important.     Still  there  is  the  Commissioners  for  the  efficacy  of  moral 

his  name  affixed  to  the  report.     He  has  ^estr^^nt  m  these  cases,  but  an  authority 

thus  given  to  that  report  the  sanction  of  7..     ''?u  x*^  r  T^*""'''  ^^"""^  *?  ^®  ^'"^ 

-his  high  authority;     Yet  surfely,  before  he  *>^tter-that  of  their  witnesses,     I  am  un- 

did  this,  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  that,  J»"»?g  to  ^eary  your  Lordships  with   a 

cbnsidering  the  solemn  nature  of  the  sub-  ^^'^  ^^  ^^"^  ^*^^\^^  individuals;  but  there 


paihfhl  a  subjeci  to  one  scarcely  mdeed  ^^""y-     i\"  ^^^T:,.     ^ 

less  painful.     The  noble  Earl  has  cited,  f,7*^®     .u  .^^''f  ^''^'°'  ^^"1?^^'  7^3 

With  high  commendation,   a  sentence  of  ^^J.  "5  ^^^^  ]^^  .^^f ^°!^  ^^^^J  attached 

the   report,    which,    notwithstanding    his  *°  T  f  ^^*"®^  ^'^®  »  ^'^^^^l  "^^  J®^'  «t 

cotomendation,  I  must  take  leave  to  say.  h       '   •    """"^  ''''*  '''  '^"''^  *^®  ^^"^^  ?^ 

ii,  in  my  judgment,  most  contrary  to  sound  ?*^  P^""*^^'  ,f  ^   "^^  *«  /°^«»^«'  aniiously 

principle,  most  mischievous,  most  corrupt-  '°9^!;.^'  V°"'®''  ^®  could  innocently,  qon- 

ing.     "These  marriages,''   says  the  re-  fP^entiously.  marry  the  object  of  his  affec- 

port,  and   the   noble  lord   applauds  the  *'^°'-      ^^  f^^"^«' }  S'^®^^  *^  ^^1  *^« 

^^jjj« *^^  answer  of  this   gentleman  to  one  bf  the 

.  „.                          questions  piit  to  him — 

"  Those  marriages  will  take  place — will  take 

place  when  a  concttrrcnco  of  circumstances  give  rise  "  ^^  ^  '^®  clerical  opinions   you  obtained, 

to  mutual  attachment ;  they  are  not  dependent  there  was  none  against  the  marriage  upon  scrip- 

on  legislation."    •*  It  is  not  the  state  of  the  kw,  ta^ai  grounds  t  —  None   whatever.     I  think  a 

prohibitory  or  permissive,  which  has  governed,  decidedly  clerical  q>inion  against  it,  from  cora- 

or,    as    we  think,  ever  will   effectually  govern  Patent    authority,   would  have  deterred   me,  if 

them."  backed  by  other  competent   authority — ^what  I 

.  mean  is,  that  were  the  Church" — 

Why,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  meaning 

of  this,  but  to  give  up  the  reins  to  the  (he  shows  the  importance  he  ascribes   to 

sexual   passions   altogether,  to   say    that  the  authority  of  the  Church  by  printing 

they  are  beyond  the  reach  and  control  of  the  words  in  Roman  capitals) — 

any  moral    restraint  ?       And    this  is    the  «  were  the  Church  unanimous  in  dechiring  such 

wdl-weighed  counsel  of  grave  and  honour-  a  marriage  contrary  to  God's  law,  both  my  wife 

able  men — the  summary  of  their  judgment,  ^^  ^  would  have  bowed  to  such  a  decision." 

after  serious  and  extensive  research— de-  My  Lords.   I  am  sorry  to  find    that  this 

liver^d  to  their  Sovereign,  as  the  principle  Christian  gentleman    had   recourse  to  so 

by  which  Her  Majesty  and  Parliament  are  ^ery   bad  spiritual  advisers.     A  faithful 

to  direct  their  legislation  on  the  most  ira-  minister  would   have  told  him,  that  the 

S^rtant  of  all  the  relations  of  social  life  !  ^ery    authority    which    he    sought,    the 

y  Lords,  it  is  some  little  relief  to  read  a  church  in  national  synod,  the  Church  of 

contradiction  of  this  polluting  doctrine  in  England  by  representation,  had  solemnly 

the  very  page  of  the  report  which  imme-  pronounced  the  mamage  which  he  medi- 

diately  precedes  it.      There  the  Commis-  tat^d  unlawful  and  incestuous.     Had  such 

sioners  tells  us,  that,  although   in  some  foithful   advice   been    given,   in    one   in- 

cases    these  connexions  will  take  place,  gt^nce    at  least,  incest  would  have  been 

**  because  no  natural  repugnance  to  them  prevented. 

exists,"  yet  M^  L^^ds,  I  will  not  trbuble  y^u  with 

"  they  are  prevented,  more  or  less,  by  two  eon-  other  cases  of  individuals.     But  I  will  show 
2%e  Bishop  of  Exeter 
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from  the  cYidence  appended  to  the  report, 
that  even  in  whole  nations  the  restraint  of 
religious  and  moral  considerations,  when 
honestly  suffered  to  have  their  due  weight, 
are  effectual.  Mj  Lords,  in  Ireland  such 
considerations  have  produced  a  strong  ah< 
horrence  of  the  marriages  which  this  Bill 
would  legalise — in  Scotland  a  still  stronger, 
If  we  look  to  the  yast  empire  of  Russia 
and  to  its  enormous  |>opulation,  we  see 
this  abhorrence  still  growing  in  intensity — 
ay,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  communions 
which  have  branched  from  it — a  reach  of 
country  scarcely  less  extensive  than  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  Christendom — the  feel- 
ing is  the  same.  My  Lords,  the  noble 
Earl  has  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  Qreek 
Church — I  cannot  partake  of  his  senti- 
ments in  this  respect  —  I  regard  that 
Church  nbt  only  as  a  very  large,  but  as  a 
most  venerable  portion  of  the  Church  Ca- 
tholic, infected  indeed  with  errors,  but 
with  errors  bv  no  means  fatal — a  Church 
worthy  bf  our  especial  attention,  as  con- 
veying and  attesting  to  us  the  traditional 
judgment  formed  by  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  on  this  subject  before  the  unhappy 
schism  which  rent  Christendom  in  twain. 

My  Lords — one  single  word  more  of  this 
report.  In  it;  the  Commissiohers  tell  us, 
in  a  passage  which  I  have  already  cited, 
that  there  is  *'  no  natural  repugnance  to 
silch  connexions."  Now  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  natural?  Do  they  mean 
by  the  word,  that  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  he  is  man? 
If  BO,  I  fully  assent  to  their  proposition. 
For,  in  this  sense,  I  know  not  whether  any 
or  what  connexion  is  contrary  to  man's 
nature.  I  may  indeed  hope,  and  I  do 
hope,  that  the  union  of  parent  and  child  is 
so :  but  certainly  I  cannot  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. The  union  of  brothers  and  sistbrs 
cannot  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man, 
as  man :  for  we  know  that  the  world  was 
peopled  originally  through  such  unions. 
My  Lords,  I  hold  that  the  true  and  sound 
way  of  speaking  of  our  nature,  in  connexion 
with  such  matters,  is  to  consider  it  as  that 
moral  sense  by  which  the  Divine  Author 
of  nature  has  made  man  capable  of  having 
his  practical  convictions  moulded  by  the 
working  of  sound  law,  virthous  education, 
above  nil,  pure  religion.  This  second  na- 
ture it  is,  that  we  are  bound  to  mean, 
when  we  talk,  with  these  Commissioners, 
of  natural  repugnance  to  certain  eonnexions 
— and  this  second  nature  oiight  to  be 
formed  by   those   very  eouditibn8»  which 


their  premises  affirm  and  their  conclusicm 
denies. 

My  Lords,  before  I  conclude,  I  must 
take  some  notice — it  shall  be  but  brief — 
of  the  structure  and  provisions  of  the  Bill 
itself.  That  Bill  is,  I  believe,  the  mOst 
extraordinary  specimen  of  legislation  ever 
offered  to  Parliament.  Its  object  —  its 
principle — its  effect — is,  to  make  marri- 
ages with  a  wife's  sister  or  niece  lawful, 
because  they  are  not  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  God.  I  say  this,  for  1  do  not  suppose  it 
possible,  that  if  the  noble  Earl  rbldly 
thought  them  contrary  to  the  Divine  Law, 
he  would  attempt  to  legalise  them.  In 
truth,  the  main  argument  of  the  noble  Earl 
this  night  has  been,  to  convince  ybu  that 
they  are  not  contrary  to  that  law.  Well 
then,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Srd  Clause? 
It  runs  thus : — 

"  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  bb 
deemed  or  construed  to  alter  or  affect  any  Doc- 
trine, Canon,  or  Law  Ecclesiastical  of  the  Chnhch 
of  England,"  &o. 

What  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  there  on 
the  matter?  The  doctrine  contained  in 
the  99th  Canon,  that  these  marriages  are 
**  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God,"  ar<i 
"  incestuous  and  unlawful :"  and  this  doc- 
trine it  seems  is  not  to  be  in  anywise  af- 
fected by  the  Bill  which  would  m&ke  th(3m 
lawful;  we  are  still  to  hold  as  true,  that 
these  marriages  are  contrary  to  the  law  bf 
God,  even  while  we  refuse  to  suffer  them 
any  longer  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  ot 
England. 

So  much  for  doctrine.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  canon.  It  enjoins  that  all  stich  mar- 
riages "  shall  be  adyudged  incestuous,  add, 
consequently,  shall  be  dissolved  as  vdid 
from  the  beginning."  The  Bill,  when  it 
shall  become  an  Act,  is  to  be  deemed  and 
construed  not  in  anywise  to  alter  or  affect 
this  canon;  and  yet  the  very  principle  of 
the  Bill,  its  one  sole  proclaimed  end  and 
purpose,  is,  that  no  such  marriage  shall 
"  hereafter  bo  annulled  or  pronounc^ 
void." 

So  much  for  **  canon."  Now,  for  '*  law 
ecclesiastical."  The  law  ecclesiastical  is, 
that  no  minister  shall,  under  the  gravest 
spiritual  censures,  solemnize  anV  of  thMe 
marriages.  Nothing  in  the  Bill  is  to  b^ 
cohstrued  in  anywise  to  affect  this  lair; 
and  yet  it  is  provided,  that,  if  there  be  any 
liberal  clergyman  bold  enough  to  set  it  at 
defiance,  he  shall  not  be  subject  for  so 
doing  to  any  censure  or  punishment  what- 
ever. 

But  I  will  waste  no  more  of  your  Lord- 
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ships'  time  in  dealing  with  such  a  tissue  of 
crudities,  absurdities,  and  contradictions. 

My  Lords,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to 
saj  something  on  the  last  part  of  the  noble 
Earl's  speech.  Ho  called  on  jour  Lord- 
ships, with  great  gravity  and  great  elo- 
quence, to  ponder  the  considerations  which 
he  brought  before  you — to  pause  before 
you  give  your  votes  this  night — to  weigh 
well  the  awful  responsibility  of  maintaining 
tho  present  law — and,  if  any  of  you  have 
a  doubt,  to  give  hhn  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt. 

My  Lords,  I  assent,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  to  what  the  noble  Earl  has  said 
of  the  awful  responsibility  which  must  at- 
tach to  the  vote  of  this  night;  and  to  thoso 
who  doubt  what  vote  to  give,  I,  too,  would 
venture  to  submit  a  very  few  words.  With 
this  view,  permit  me  briefly  to  remind  the 
House  what  it  can  do,  and  what  it  can- 
not do. 

My  Lords,  this  House  may  pass  the  Bill; 
it  may  prevail  with  the  other  House  to  join 
in  passing  it — it  may  procure  the  Royal 
assent  to  its  becoming  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  This,  my  Lords,  this  House  may 
do,  and  something  more;  it  may  draw  down 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  ourselves,  upon  our 
oountry,  upon  our  Queen — by  daring  to  do 
-—what,  if  the  Church,  of  which  most  of 
your  Lordships  profess  to  be  members, 
tells  us  truly,  we  shall  do :  for  we  shall 
set  at  nought  the  express  law  of  God. 
Now,  my  Lords,  while  this  House  can  do 
all  this,  there  remains  one  thing  which  it 
cannot  do — it  cannot  make  sin  to  be  not 
sin — incest  to  be  not  incest. 

Refrain,  therefore,  I  implore  you,  from 
going  further  with  this  ill-judged  measure; 
touch  not  these  prohibitions,  which  the  Bill 
before  us  would  remove:  **  if  they  be," 
as  all  Christendom  before  the  Council  of 
Trent  believed  them  to  be — as  our  own  re- 
formed Church,  I  again  say,  still  believes 
them  to  bo — **  of  God — ^ye  cannot  over- 
throw them — lest  haply  ye  be  found  even 
to  fight  against  God." 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  said,  if  he 
could  have  assented  wholly  and  unreserved- 
ly to  the  statements  either  of  the  noble 
Earl  or  of  the  most  rev.  and  right  rev. 
Prelates  who  had  preceded  him,  he  might 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  take  any  part  in  the  debate,  but  might 
have  been  contented  with  giving  a  silent 
vote  according  to  bis  conviction;  but  he 
found  himself  iif  a  very  different  position, 
for  he  was  compelled  to  go  a  certain 
length  with    the    noble  Lord    who  had 
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brought  forward  the  measure  now  under 
discussion,  though  he  differed  from  hiai  in 
his  practical  conclusion;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  though  he  agreed   with  the  most 
rev.  Prelate  and  with  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late  who    had   just   sat  down  on  manj 
points,  he  differed  with  them  on  one  point 
of  very  great  importance^indeed  that  on 
which   they  bad  laid  the  ohiefest  stress; 
and  he,  therefore,  felt  himself  bound,  in 
fairness  to  himself,  and  to  the  public,  to 
request  their  Lordships'   indulgence  while 
he   endeavoured  briefly   to    explain    the 
grounds  on  which  he  agreed  and  differed 
with  those  who  had  taken  opposite  sides  of 
the  question.     This  was  the  more  neces- 
sary because   he  could   not  help  feeling 
that  a  sort  of  personal  appeal  had  been 
made  to  him,  and  to  all  those  who  held  si- 
milar opinions  with  himself;  and  he  was 
happy  to  know  that  he  was  not  solitary 
in  the  opinion  which   he  entertained  on 
this  subject — as  if  that  opinion  was  not 
quite  consistent  with  their  public  character 
and  position  in  the  Church.     He  felt  it  his 
duty  emphatically  to  protest  against  such  a 
view  of  their  conduct,  and  to  claim  for 
them   and  for    himself   the   privilege  of 
differing  in  opinion  from  those  who  had 
made  the  laws  by,  which  tho  Church  was 
governed  with  regard  to  the  construction 
which  they  put  upon  a  particular  text  of 
Scripture.     This,  he  apprehended,  was  a 
latitude    which  ought  not  to  be   denied 
either  to   a  layman  or  to  a  minister  of 
the   Church.     He  was  not  satisfied  that 
the  prohibition  which  at  present   existed 
was    immediately    and    directly    founded 
upon  the  law  of  God.     Before  explaining 
his  reasons  for  so  saying,  he  wished  to 
make  one  general  remark  with  regard  to 
the    observations  of  the   right  rev.  Pre- 
late,  who  had  reminded  their  Lordships 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contained  three  codes  of  law— the 
ceremonial  law,  the  civil,  or,  as  perhaps  it 
might  more  properly  be  termed,  the  muni- 
cipal law,  and  the  moral  law — and  asked 
to  which  of  these  codes  they  would  re- 
fer the  ordinances  contained  in  the  18th 
chapter  of    Leviticus.      He  undoubtedly 
concurred  with  the  right  rev.  Prelate  in 
saying  that  the  chapter  belonged  to  the 
moral  law:  but  it  aid  not  at  all  follow, 
that  every  particular   ordinance  on  ^is 
subject  should  possess  the  character  of  an 
immutable  moral  law.     Indeed,  when  thej 
considered  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated 
of  in  this  chapter,  that  it  described  a  cer- 
tain scale  of  relations,  in  which  it  was  ne- 
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eessarj  somewhere  or  other  to  draw  a  line 
of  separation,  it  seemed  evident  that  the 
drawing  of  such  a  line  most  he  an  ordi- 
nance which  possessed  something  of  a  po- 
sitive   and    conventional  character.      He 
went  along  with   the  most  rev.  Prelate, 
when  he  said  that  if  an  inference  was  to 
he  drawn  purely  and  entirely  from  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  down  to  the  16th  verse  inclusive, 
there  could  he  no  douht  hut  that,  hy  the 
application  of  a  parity  of  r^soning,  we 
should  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
prohibition  which  at  present  exists  is  pre- 
cisely as  binding  as  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  16th  verse.     No  doubt,  if  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter  had  contained 
a  distinct  and  express  prohibition  with  re- 
gard to  the  point  in  question,  that  must 
have  been  allowed  to  overrule  and  deter- 
mine the  construction  of  the  words  which 
followed.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
there  was  no  such  express  prohibition.     It 
was,  after  all,  only  a  matter  of  inference 
and  constniction,  and  he  could  not  admit 
that  such  an  inference,  such  a  construction 
as  that,  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  ground 
as  an  express  and  formal  prohibition.     He 
did   not    wish  to   speak  dogmatically  on 
the  subject.     He  entertained  the  highest 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him.     He  would  only  say  that 
it  did  appear  to  him  that  such  marriages 
as  the  BUI  was  intended  to  legalise  were 
not  prohibited,  but  tacitly,  by  implication, 
permitted  by  the  words  of  Scripture  in 
the  18th  verse.     He  believed  that  he  was 
acquainted    with  all    the    interpretations 
which  had  been  put  upon  that  passage,  and 
with  all  the  authorities  which  had   been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  at  least  with  all 
those  which  had  been  brought   foi*ward 
during  the  present  discussion;  and  his  im- 
pression was,  that  they  indicated  a  ver/ 
strong  desire  to  accommodate  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  to  a  preconceived 
opinion,   but  that  if  such  a  preconceived 
opinion  had  not  existed,  such  a  construc- 
tion would  never  have  been  adopted  by 
learned    and    intelligent   men.       It    was 
therefore  impossible   for  him   and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  to  take  such  high 
ground    as  that  which  had   been   taken 
during   the   present   discussion   in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill.     He  conceived  this  to 
be  a   subject  on  which  their  Lordships 
had    a   full   and    perfect  right  to  legis- 
late.     This  was  a  proposition  which  he 
would     not    merely    admit,    but    would 
itrongly  assert  and  contend  for,  because 


while  he  was  unable  to  agree  with  those 
who  would  give  to  this  prohibition  the 
force  of  a  divine  law,  he  must  no  less 
strongly  protest  against  those  who,  because 
there  might  not  exist  such  a  divine  law 
against  these  marriages,  therefore  con* 
ceived  that  the  Legislature  was  bound  to 
abolish  every  restriction  which  existed 
against  them.  He  thought  there  wai 
an  interval  and  an  intermediate  space  be- 
tween the  two  views  which  were  enter- 
tained on  this  question  by  different  parties; 
the  one  considering  the  question  as  purely 
religious,  the  other  as  a  question  of  mere 
expediency  and  policy.  He  conceived  that 
there  was  an  intermediate,  ground  on  which 
their  legislation  might  be  properly  and  ad- 
vantageously based;  from  which  the  pre- 
sent restriction  might  be  regarded  on  the 
one  hand  as  a  fence  and  a  barrier,  neces- 
sary to  guard  things  which  were  purely 
religious,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept  in- 
violably sacred,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
might  be  recommended  by  grave  consider- 
ations of  policy  and  expediency.  He 
begged  to  express  his  opinion  that  this 
law,  which  he  was  not  less  anxious  to  pre- 
serve than  either  of  the  right  rev.  Pre* 
lates,  was  a  law  of  that  mixed  description, 
and  he  valued  it  the  more  on  that  account, 
and  on  that  account  the  more  he  hoped 
and  believed  it  would  be  permanent.  He 
agreed  in  the  remark  which  had  been 
made — that  only  a  very  insignificant  mi- 
nority of  the  clergy  entertained  any  doubt 
on  the  subject;  and  he  thought  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  an  immense  majority 
of  the  clergy  was  a  most  important  fact. 
Such  a  fact  ought  to  have  great  weight  on 
their  Lordships  deliberations,  not  simply  on 
account  of  the  weight  they  might  attach  to 
the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  either  as  a  body 
or  individually,  but  because  he  considered 
it  to  be  impossible  that  the  clergy,  as 
a  body,  would  be  deeply  impressed  with 
such  an  opinion  if  it  were  not  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  great 
mass  of  the  community.  He  believed,  in 
spite  of  all  that  he  had  heard  from  those 
who  protested  against  the  present  law, 
that  it  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  an 
ineffectual  and  moperative  law.  These 
were  merely  comparative  and  relative 
terms  after  all.  The  simple  question  was, 
not  whether  the  law  was  absolute,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  effectual  and  ope- 
rative, for  no  law  was  so,  but  whether  it 
was  so  far  operative  and  effectual  ss  to 
find  a  response  in  the  hearts  and  feelings 
of  the  community   at  ]Mg'Q,      His  own 
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firm  conviction  was,  (hat  it  did  find  Buph 
a  response;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
part  of  the  community  in  which  it  found 
that  echo  was,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the 
best  part,  and  that  part  whose  opinion 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight.  He 
tl^ougl^t  there  were  strong  grounds  ti^fore 
their    Lordships  —  palpable,    substi^ntial 

f  rounds — for  coming  to  that  conclusion, 
he  voice  of  Ireland  was  unanimous,  or 
nearly  so,  on  the  subject.  The  voice  of 
Scotland  was,  with  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, unanimous,  and  loud,  and  emt)hatio. 
And  he  wished  to  know  whether,  if  their 
Lordships  should  think  proper  to  select 
any  portion  of  the  vast  community  within 
the  pritish  island^  to  which  to  refer  as  a 
B^fo  example  of  domestic  morality,  they 
could  make  a  safer  selection  than  from 
that  which  lay  north  of  the  Tweed  ?  If 
they  looked  further  south — if  they  looked 
across  the  Channel,  a  very  different  scene 
presented  itself :  they  would  find  a  state 
of  morals  and  ip^nncrs  which  he  did  not 
de|ire  to  see  imitated  in  England;  and  he 
trusted  they  would  not  do  anything  tend- 
ing to  assimilate  our  institutions  and  our 
social  system  to  that  of  those  countries 
where  this  law  did  not  prevail.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  because  he  ^i^s  deeply 
ipiprcsscd  with  the  importance  and  neccs> 
sity  of  preserving  our  institutions  from  the 
aontagion  of  any  such  example,  that  he 
was  most  anxious  uq  such  change  should 
take  place  in  them.  This  law  had  been 
caUcd  inoperative.  Now  hgw  could  a  law 
be  called  inoperative  under  which  the 
framework  of  English  society  had  grown 
up  to  its  present  state  ?  It  was  not  to  bo 
called  inoperative,  because  there  might 
be  some  thousands  who,  whether  from 
ignorance,  whether  from  misguided  judg- 
ment, or  from  whatever  cause,  might  have 
been  led  to  transgress  the  law.  He  did 
not  want  to  cast  any  imputation  on  the 
characters  of  those  parties.  He  did  not 
wish  to  deny  their  respectability.  He  sym- 
pathised with  their  feelings.  There  were 
cases  of  extreme  suffering,  but  be  could 
not  allow  thetn  to  be  cases  of  hardship  and 
injustice,  because  in  every  instance  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  suffering  had  been 
brought  upon  the  parties  by  their  own  de- 
liberate act.  Therefore,  however  he 
might  privately  commiserate  them,  he 
should  be  pushing  his  commiseration  to  an 
extravagant  length  if  he  consented  to 
mpuld  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country  to  their  wishes.  He  would  just  ad- 
vert  to  another  topic  connected  with  this 
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auestion,  and  remind  their  Lordships  (haf 
they  mus^  npt  cons^idec  the  state  of  feeling 
represented   in  the  petitions  which  hag 
been  laid  on  the  t^ble  as  altogether  natu- 
ral and  sppntaneous;  on  thf»  contrary,  be 
thought  it  was  in  a  great  measure  factif  ip^s 
and  artificial.      He  held  in  his   hand  a 
paper  which  be  belipved  hi^d  been  largely 
circulated,    cpnti^ining    some  rea90q8  fqr 
assenting    to    the    Sill — reasons,   among 
whic}i  there  was  one  which  he  ^as  sure  no 
Member  of  tl^cir  Lordships'  Hoqse  would 
ipore  heitrtily  repudiate  than    the  npble 
Earl  who  had  charge  of  the  ^iU.      He 
alluded  to  the  fprmation    of    a    sooipty 
which  had  been  organised  for  the  express 
purpose  of    agitating    in  favour  of  this 
measure.       This    fact,     their    Lordships 
should  observe,  was  x^ot  only  prospective 
but  retrospective.     It  threw  light  on  the 
past  as  well  as  on  the  future.     It  showed 
not  only  what  was  intended  tq  be  done, 
but  what  had  already  been    done.      It 
showed  by  what  process  the  public  feeling 
had  been  formed,  which  was  now  repre- 
sented as  an  argument  for  changing  the 
law.     Would  their  Lordships  consent  to 
let  their  Icgblation  be  influenced  by  such 
a  Propaganda  as  that  f    For  his  own  part, 
he  declared  that  if  be  had  been  neutral 
and  indifferent  on  other  grounds,  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  society  would  have 
been  with  him  a  powerM  motive  for  voting 
against  the  Bill.    He  did  not  wish  to  under- 
rate the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  the 
Bill  was  intended  to  remedy.   But  h^  could 
not  shut  bis  eyes  to  the  fiact  that  there  was 
an  evil,  and  a  very  great  evil,  on  the  other 
side.     Now  how  were  these  two  evils  to  bo 
compared,  so  as  to  ascertain  which  was  the 
greatest?     He  found  one  mode  by  which 
he  could  satisfy  himself.    One  of  the  evils, 
that  which  the  Bill  was  intended  to  remedy, 
was  necessarily  of  a  variable  nature.     It 
was  something  which  admitted  oif  increase 
or  diminution,  according  to  the  state  of 
society  at  one  time  or  another.  It  might  be 
to  a  great  degree  repressed,  as  ithad  hitherto 
been,  by  a  course  of  consistent  legislation, 
and  the  education  of  the  public  mind ;  and 
he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  fact,  that 
the  very  agitation  of  this  question  had  had 
the  effect  of  multiplying  these  marriages. 
But  the  other  class  of  evils  to  which  the 
measure  would  lay  us  open  was  of  an  en- 
tirely different   kind.     It  was   something 
which  must  exist  in  every  state  of  society 
— something  constant,  perpetual,  and  in- 
curable.    If  there  was  any  danger  threat- 
ening domestic  peace  and  purity  from  the 
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wnippdmxQn  of  Bucb  intenQarriages,  oertaiolj 
^at  vas  a  danger  whicl^  do  legislation 
could  e?er  preyent ;  it  ^as  an  eyil  which 
would  go  on  uptil  it  had  effected  a  chi^nge 
in  the  national  character  and  dpinestic 
reUtionp  of  the  people  which  wpul4  bring 
U8  near  to  the  level  of  thope  Conti- 
nental States,  whose  example*  in  this 
respect,  he  should  wish  most  an^ouslj  to 
shun.  On  thesp  grounds  he  fqund  hi^ 
course  to  be  perfectly  clei^r.  He  was  quite 
^^X^  that  the  measure  of  the  noble  Earl, 
if  carried,  although  it  ipigbt  afford  grati- 
fication tp  a  number  of  individuals  who 
had  been  Ijed  into  ill-advised  couri^es,  would 
bring  distrust  and  jealousy  and  alarm  and 
disturbanpe  into  thousands  of  other  fe^ipi- 
lies,  which  had  hitherto  remained  pure  and 
happy.  He  would  uot  presume  to  entreat 
or  to  plead  with  their  Lordships,  but  wpuld 
only  say  that  for  his  own  part  he  could 
never  consent  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
passing  such  a  measure  as  tht^t  proposed 
liy  the  noble  flarl. 

The  Bishop  of  NORWICH:  My  Lords, 
as  I  intend  to  give  my  vote  against  the 
Bill,  I  feel  it  to  be  the  more  due  to  the 
noble  Earl  who  has  introduced  it,  and  tp 
the  other  promoters  of  it,  to  state,  that  I 
do  not  share  in  one  class  of  objections 
against  it,  entertained  by  most  of  my 
right  rev.  Brethren,  and  by  many  of  your 
Lordships  besides.  I  do  not  regard  the 
i^^easure  as  infringing  on  any  direct  scrip- 
tural command  pr  precept.  Granting  th^t 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  of  the  New,  are  binding  on  us 
Christians  wherever  they  reveal  to  U9  the 
Divine  lyill  concerning  anything  that  is 
morally,  intrinsict^lly,  and  unchangeably 
right  or  wropg,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
understand  even  the  passages  from  the  Okl 
Testament,  which  have  come  under  dis- 
cussion to-night,  as  prohibiting  the  mar- 
riage of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife's 
sister,  and  so  constituting  such  marriages 
offences  against  the  moral  law  of  God.  It 
would  be  very  distasteful  to  me  to  make 
your  Lordships*  House  a  school  for  biblical 
criticism  or  theological  disquisition,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  purpose  doing  this.  But 
there  arc  some  facts  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, to  which  I  will  venture  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  Lordships,  because  they 
arc  patent  and  palpable,  and  [require  no 
biblical  or  theological  learning  to  appre- 
ciate them.  The  Scriptures,  which  are 
alleged  to  contain  the  prohibition,  are,  as 
we  all  know,  part  of  a  divine  law  which 
was  originally  given  to  the  IsraeUtish  peo- 


ple. Now  it  19  remarkable  that,  from  fbi^ 
first  of  th^t  law  being  given,  to  the  present 
day,  so  far  as  can  bo  ascertained,  the  Is- 
raelites havp  never  so  understood  the^p 
Scriptures.  The  learned  Babbi,  Df .  A41^r» 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Commissiqn,  ig- 
nored such  an  interpretation.  }Iis  worq^ 
are — ; 

^'  It  is  not  only  not  coDBidered  as  prohibited, 
but  it  is  distinctly  understood  to  be  permitte4  ! 
and  on  this  point,  neither  the  Divine  law,  uoc  the 
Rabbis,  nor  historical  Judaism,  1^ aye  room  for  the 
least  doubt.' 

Traditional  interpretation  of  Scripture  ji| 
not  ordinarily  to  be  relied  on ;  but  this,  I 
do  contend,  is  just  the  pase  in  which  \\k 
weight  and  authority  are  irresistible.  |t 
is  not  the  interpretation  of  a  passage 
teaching  some  abstract  trutht  or  of  a  prp- 
phecy  the  meaning  of  which  was  invoiye4 
in  the  obscure  future;  but  it  is  the  intpr- 
pretation  of  a  Scripture  which,  f^om  ^h^ 
nature  of  the  subject,  must  have  come  at 
once  into  practical  application,  and  n^t^lit 
have  had  that  practical  application  kept  qp, 
continued,  and  perpetuated,  through  all 
generations  of  a  people  proverbially  scru- 
pulous about  their  usages.  I  would  not 
trust  to  a  Jew  for  the  meaning  of  a  dpp- 
trinal  Scripture,  or  for  the  interpretatipn  pf 
a  prophetic  Scripture;  but  the  presumptioii 
in  favour  of  his  rightly  interpreting  f^ 
Scripture  direction  respecting  marfjage 
customs  is  such  ^s  would  require  some 
very  strong  iptcrnal  evidence  fx)  overthrpfc 
it.  Does  apy  such  exist?  My  Lpft^s,  yon 
have  been  reminded  by  the  noble  E^r], 
most  justly,  that  this  same  portion  of 
Scripture,  the  Levitical  law,  contains  also 
a  command — no  one  disputes  this — a  com- 
mand to  the  Israelites  to  contract  mar- 
riages, under  certain  circumstances,  in 
violation  of  the  principle  on  which  the  pro- 
hibition, pr  supposed  prohibition,  is  founded. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  the  same  divine 
enactment  should  have  contained  such  a^ 
inponsistency?  Recollect,  this  was  not  le- 
gislating respecting  a  ceremony,  or  apy 
matter  of  positive  precept,  but  on  a  subjop^ 
of  moral  pprity  and  moral  principle.  On 
such  a  subject,  immutable  in  its  nt^ture,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  a  divine  law  shoulf} 
even  permit  in  one  of  its  provisions  that 
which  it  has  prohibited  in  another,  much 
less  that  it  should  enjoin  it  as  a  duty.  Aq4 
if  to  escape  from  imputing  moral  incon- 
sistency to  Scripture,  it  is  contended,  that 
the  law  on  this  subject  was  a  portion  qf 
the  civil  not  the  moral  law,  in  that  case 
what  baye  we  to  do  with  it  ?    That  which 
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confessedly  did  form  tbe  subject  of  a  dirine 
commandment^restricted  no  doubt  to  spe- 
cial circumstances^-tbe  case  of  a  woman 
marrying  tbe^brother  of  her  deceased  bus- 
bandy  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  One 
for  whom  we  claim  an  authority  above  that 
of  Scripture  itself,  and  be  did  not  condemn 
it»  did  not  so  much  as  say  that  it  was  per- 
mitted for  the  hardness  of  tbe  people's 
hearts.  I  cannot,  therefore,  concur  in  the 
scriptural  objections  to  this  measure.  In 
one  point  of  view,  Scripture  may,  no  doubt, 
be  said  to  be  opposed  to  it.  The  principles 
of  Scripture  are  opposed  to  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  immorality,  or  to  lower 
the  tone  of  morality ;  and  if  these  mar- 
riages, in  the  existing  state  of  society 
amongst  us,  have  such  a  tendency,  as  I 
myself  am  disposed  to  think  they  have. 
Scripture  is  so  far  against  them;  but  there 
is  no  direct  scriptural  precept  <^r  command 
which  forbids  them. 

Setting  aside,  then,  this  class  of  objec- 
tions, I  do  sec  others,  and  very  grave  oucs, 
which  will,  I  trust,  induce  your  Lordships 
to  reject  the  Bill.  We  should  recollect, 
that  we  are  not  now,  for  the  first  time, 
called  on  to  legislate  respecting  such  mar 
riages.  Were  it  so,  it  might  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  we  should  legislate  at 
all.  Not  legislating,  then,  would  imply, 
that  the  Legislature  did  not  consider  legal 
interference  suitable  to  the  case,  and  de- 
clined expressing  any  judgment  on  it.  But, 
alter  so  many  years  of  stringent  legisla- 
tion, after  habituating  the  nation  at  large 
to  look  on  these  marriages  with  reproba- 
tion and  abhorrence,  to  rescind  the  law — 
not  merely  to  modify  but  to  reverse  pre- 
vious legislation — this  would  have  the  eflect 
of  giving  a  positive  and  august  sanction  to 
these  marriages.  And  mark  the  operation 
of  a  measure  so  understood.  I  am  desi- 
rous of  speaking  with  great  respect  (for  I 
really  entertain  it)  of  the  religious  and 
moral  character  of  those  who  are  urging 
on  this  measure;  but  I  am  still  bound  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  measure  which  would  of- 
fend and  shock  the  sacred  feelings  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  are  called  the  re- 
ligious world.  My  Lords,  you  should  pause 
before  you  venture  to  do  this;  and  espe- 
cially, when  you  reflect,  that  previous  legis- 
lation has  tended,  and  was  designed  to 
create,  and  foster,  and  confirm  the  feelings 
which  are  now  arrayed  against  a  reversal 
of  the  law.  And  on  what  ground  would 
yoa  be  domg  this?  Because  certain  indi- 
riduals  complain  that  the  existing  statute 
preasea  on  toem  severely  and  injuriously. 

Tie  Bishop  o/Normch 


For  every  one  to  whom  this  measure  could 
bring  relief,  a  thousand  would  be  injured 
by  the  shock  which  it  would  give  to  their 
most  sacred  notions  and  impressions. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which 
the  objectionable  character  of  the  Bill  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  mind  more  strongly  and 
cogently  yet.  I  do  feel  that  we  here  are 
hardly  competent  judges  of  the  question. 
It  is  essentially  a  woman's  question.  If 
we  ask  what  portion  of  the  community  will 
be  most  deeply  affected  by  our  decision 
this  night,  and  are  most  anxiously  and 
tremblingly  awaiting  that  decision,  it  is 
the  women  of  England.  And  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  of  them  are  not  only 
opposed  to  the  Bill,  but  regard  the  possi- 
bility of  its  success  with  disgust  and  dis- 
may. They  tell  us — and  on  such  a  subject 
we  are  bound  to  listen  to  them — that  if  the 
existing  law  is  repiealed,  according  to  the 
tone  of  opinion  and  feeling  which  prevails 
amongst  tbem,  and  exercises  a  paramount 
influence  over  them,  all  that  free,  familiar 
brotherly  and  sisterly  intercourse  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife's  sister — all  the 
happiness  which  results  from  it — is  at  an 
end.  They  tell  us,  that  when  death  re- 
moves tbe  married  sister,  the  unmarried 
sister  cannot,  as  now,  make  the  bereaved 
home  hers,  and  take  charge  of  the  mother* 
less  children.  They  implore  you  not  to 
take  a  step  which  will  disturb  some  of  the 
happiest  relations  of  domestic  life,  to  an 
extent  which  you  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
prehend. Some  of  your  Lordships  may 
ridicule  this  scrupulous  sensitiveness — may 
call  it  fastidious,  mawkish;  but,  think  of 
it  as  we  may,  we  are  bound  to  deal  with  it 
as  an  important  fact.  And  whatever  may 
be  our  estimate  of  feelings  such  as  these, 
we  should  not  forget  that  they  form  part 
of  that  fine  tissue  of  moral  sensibilities 
which  make  the  English  female  character 
what  it  is,  and  render  the  homes  of  Eng- 
land the  abodes  of  a  moral  purity,  and  a 
domestic  sanctity,  which  are  amongst  the 
choicest  blessings  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  thankful  to  God.  I,  my  Lords,  will  be 
no  party  to  a  measure  which  is  to  distress 
and  outrage  feelings  which  exercise  so 
blessed  an  influence  on  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  English  society. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  the  existing  law  does  press  unfairly  on 
some  portions  of  the  community.  It  does 
seem  hard,  and  savours  of  religious  intol- 
erance, that  we  should  put  an  interpreta- 
tion on  the  marriage  law  of  the  Jews  con- 
trary to  theirs,  and  compel  tbem  to  abide 
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by  it  If  the  no1>le  Earl  had  based  his 
ttieasttre  on  the  broad  principle  of  religions 
toleration — if  he  had  claimed  exemption 
for  the  Jews,  and  for  any  other  body  of 
religionists  besides  them  who  may  com- 
plain of  the  law  as  opposed  to  their  rdi- 
gious  tenets,  I  should  not  have  been  in- 
disposed to  support  the  Bill.  But  I  can- 
not concur  in  a  measure  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  relieye  a  Tery  few  comparatively 
at  the  cost  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. 

ViscouMT  GAGE  :  My  Lords,  it  is  ncTcr 
without  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  ven- 
ture to  intrude  myself  upon  your  Lordships' 
notice,  but  I  do  so  now  with  even  more 
than  ordinary  reluctance,  as  I  feel  that  I 
am,  as  it  were,  going  out  of  my  way  to  op- 
pose many  who  have  peculiar  claims  upon 
my  respect,  inasmuch  as  I  must  give  them 
credit  for  imagining,  however  erroneously, 
that  they  are  compelled  by  conscience  and 
religion  to  resist  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure. And  God  forbid  that  I  should  ap- 
pear as  its  advocate,  could  I  entertain  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  utter 
fallacy  of  their  notions  upon  this  subject, 
whether  in  its  spiritual  or  its  temporal 


My  Lords,  I  take  my  stand  at  once 
upon  one  of  the  simplest  axioms  of  rational 
freedqm  when  I  say  that  any  law  which  re- 
strains a  man  in  the  exercise  of  an  important 
natural  right,  by  the  deprivation  of  which 
his  prosperity  or  happiness  may  be  seriously 
affected,  stands  ipto  facto  as  a  tyrannical 
law,  ivom  which  imputation  it  can  only  be 
relieved  by  proof  shown  to,  and  admitted 
by,  the  sustaining  Legislature,  either  that 
the  restriction  complained  of  is  a  Divine 
command,  or  that  it  is  necessary,  or  that 
is  so  highly  and  so  indisputably  expedient 
as  to  justify  the  injustice  done  to  individ- 
uals, by  a  greater  amount  of  good  to  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  or  to  society 
in  general. 

My  Lords,  here  is  a  law  which  is  thus 
arraigned.  The  first  plea  in-  its  favour  is 
Divine  command.  Under  this  pretence  it 
was  imposed;  under  this  idea  it  has  been 
acquiesced  in;  and  under  this  pretence  it 
is  even  now  still  sought  by  some  to  be 
maintained.  My  Lords,  among  other  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  the  authority  of 
Scripture  is  not  applicable  to  the  present 
case;  I  must  observe  that  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate  do  not  afford  even  the 
little  obscurity  contained  in  the  term  "  un- 
cover nakedness."  Betelare  tu/rpUudinem^ 
is  the  phrase  used  in  the  latter,  lurpttii- 
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disMm  e)Ui  non  rwelahis.  And  the  Greek 
is  similar.  Your  Lordships  can  judge, 
therefore,  how  much  foundation  t^ere  is 
for  the  supposition,  especially  as  the  law« 
giver  is  not  very  delicate  in  expressing  hit 
meaning  upon  several  subjects,  which  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  20th,  22nd, 
and  23rd  verses  of  the  18th  chapter  of  Levi- 
ticus. Should  it  be  attempted  to  draw  any 
support  from  the  hidden  source  of  Hebrew, 
I  meet  it  once  by  the  evidence  bf  the  Chief 
Rabbi,  who  tells  your  Lordships  that  ihene 
marriages,  far  from  being  forbidden  by  the 
Jewish  Church,  are  rather  considered  as 
desii-able.  And  it  would  be  hard,  indeed, 
if  the  Jews  did  not  know  their  own  law  in 
its  positive  enactments,  even  in  their  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  interpretation.  For,  how- 
ever little  they  may  now  know  of  their 
ancient  language,  tradition  would  at  least 
have  instructed  them  in  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  prohibitions;  and  the  Tal- 
mud is  anything  but  a  relaxation  of  the 
ancient  law. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  for  1500  yean 
the  Church  has  condemned  these  marriages, 
and  canons  have  existed  against  them. 
Now  1  say,  that  this  may  be  very  well  for 
those  who  maintain  the  absolute  irifallibili^ 
of  a  dominant  Church  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  cases;  but  it  is  scarcely  an  argument 
for  your  Lordships,  who  for  the  most  part 
only  allow  to  the  purest,  most  honest,  and 
most  learned  Church  that  has  ever  yet  ex- 
isted, what  alone  that  Church  professes  to 
claim,  such  authority  as  it  can  clearly 
prove  from  Scripture.  If,  therefore,  the 
founders  of  our  Church  have  incautiously 
adopted  a  canon  prohibiting  that  which  of 
its  own  mere  authority  it  had  no  right  to 
prohibit,  and  which  Scripture  does  not 
warrant  it  in  prohibiting,  now  that  the  evil 
has  become  apparent,  it  is  •  surely  time  for 
that  Church  to  rescind  such  canon,  and  to 
cease  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  any  secu- 
lar law  founded  upon  it.  Why,  my  Lorda, 
what  is  the  respect  that  the  enacting 
Church  has  itself  paid  to  its  own  canon 
upon  marriage  ?  For  a  certain  fee  it 
granted  dispensation  m  all  such  cases,  and 
even  in  cases  of  blood-relationship,  whioh 
it  had  as  authoritatively  and  much  more 
wisely  forbidden.  The  pretended  law  of 
God  was  to  be  compounded  for  a  fee  to  His 
Church — not  a  fine  as  penance  for  having 
broken,  but  a  fee  for  permission  to  break 
the  law.  And  yet  our  reformed  Church, 
without  any  dispensing  power,  has  retained 
the  most  useless,  and  because  most  useless, 
the   most    unjust,  of   those  restrictiona, 
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Whj,  my  Lords,  the  Roman  Oatholici  are 
ihemselves  setting  the  example  of  liberality 
Hi  this  case.  They  do  not,  like  certain  of 
their  most  vehement  opponents,  who  haye 
almost  equal  powers  of  annoyance,  ask  for 
a  law  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  parents  upon 
the  childred,  but  they  trust  to  the  power 
of  their  own  discipline  to  restrain  the 
parents. 

My  LordS)  an  impression,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  erroneous,  seems  to  exist 
in  men's  minds  upon  theological  and 
Church  subjects,  namely,  that  we  are  now, 
and  have  boen  from  the  beginning,  in  a 
state  of  progressive  deterioration  as  re- 
gards religious  knowledge,  and  that  opin- 
ions become  more  and  more  valuable  as 
they  recede  backwards.  Now,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  fact  must  be,  cceteris 
parihus,  the  reverse.  The  Apostles,  in- 
deed, had  supernatural  powers  conferred 
upon  them,  which  enabled  them  with  cer- 
tainty to  decide  upon  any  matter  brought 
before  them  ;  but  these  not  having  been 
continued  to  their  successors,  the  character 
of  each  successive  age  influenced  church- 
men as  well  as  others ;  and  it  soon  came 
to  be,  that  religious  truth  was  decided  by 
physical  force  ;  the  strongest  was  the  or- 
thodox Church,  and  all  others  heretics. 
Persecution  for  opinion  soon  followed  in 
natural  course,  and  has  continued,  though 
•under  gradual  mitigations,  to  the  present 
day,  when,  however  the  disposition  may 
linger  in  obscure  quarters,  the  Christian 
world  may  at  least  be  said  to  know  better. 
The  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  I  should 
perhaps  say  a  much  truer  spirit,  is  at  least 
recognised.  Why,  then,  are  those  who 
xecognise  it  to  bow  to  those  who  could 
not — the  seeing  to  the  blind  ?  Why  are 
we  to  remain  saddled  by  the  consequences 
of  the  superstitions  of  those  who  thought 
that  terror  could  work  real  conversion — 
that  sin  could  be  bought  off  with  money — 
and  that  useless,  uncalled-for,  unwarranted 
asceticism  was  a  charm  to  win  heaven  ? 
Tour  Lordships  will  remember  that  the 
sexual  has  ever  been  a  favourite  form  of 
asceticism  amongst  devotees  even  long  an- 
terior to  Christianity — that  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  supernatural  virtue  indi- 
cating special  holiness — and  you  will  re- 
member how  these  notions,  for  which 
Scripture  gives  no  warrant,  were  parodied 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  public  and  private  vows  of  celibacy 
and  chastity  were  encouraged  by  the 
Church,  first  enjoined,  then  enforced,  upon 
the  clergy,   and  marriage  itself   treated 
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rather  aa  if  it  were  ik  eompromke  with 
evil — rather  as  an  evil  to  be  tolerated 
by  necessity,  than  a  command  of  the  0od 
of  Qature,  to  be  encouraged.  And,  mj 
Lords,  that  this  clond  hung  partially  upon 
the  minds  of  religionistB,  even  at  the  Re- 
formation, yon  may  plainly  discern  in  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  our  own  vrntinted 
Liturgy.  This  so  widely  prevalent  super- 
stition may  well  account  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  canons  into  the  early  Church, 
and  even  for  their  intrusion  into  our  own, 
but  forms  no  reason  whatever  fbr  keeping 
them,  now  that  they  are  become  incon- 
venient, and  that  the  fklsity  of  their  origin 
is  exposed. 

My  Lords,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would  argue,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  which 
has  reference  to  general  human  nature, 
that  the  book  of  Leviticus  is  nothing  to  us, 
as  I  might,  and  should,  in  a  matter  of 
mere  form  or  ceremony ;  were  iti  for  in- 
stance, some  Jewish  question  of  second 
marriage,  or  marriage  with  a  widow  of  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  But  the  book  of 
Leviticus  and  the  whole  Scripture  is  silent 
upon  the  subject ;  and  the  representatives 
of  those  to  whom  Leviticus  was  specially 
addressed  know  of  no  such  prohibitions  as 
are  contained  in  our  canon;  their  traditions 
tell  of  none  having  evw  existed.  I  think, 
then,  that  we  may  consider  this  objection 
as  disposed  of. 

We  now  come,  my  Lords,  to  the  theory 
of  restrictions  upon  marriage.  No  one, 
however  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
natural  history  of  Uie  generation  of  ani- 
mals, can  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  and  at 
once  approve,  the  reasons  of  the  prohi- 
bitions, whatever  their  origio,  against  the 
intermarriage  (^  near  blood  relations.  Yet, 
in  this  our  canon  is  an  enormous  relaxation 
— a  relaxation  greater  even  than  any  na- 
turalist could  abstractedly  approve.  For, 
take  a  strong  case — let  two  brothers,  as 
often  happens,  marry  two  sisters,  the  chil- 
dren of  these  marriages  may  intermarry 
without  offence  to  the  Church,  or  the  law, 
in  spite  of  the  double  kin  of  blood.  And 
yet,  while  it  is  sought  rigidly  to  maintain 
the  restriction  upon  the  cases  before  us, 
where  no  blood  relationship  at  all  is  con- 
cerned, should  any  zealous  restrictionest 
propose  to  re-enact  the  ancient  canon,  even 
only  so  far  as  such  double  first  cousinship, 
how  would  i^ch  a  proposition  be  received 
in  this  day  ?  Is  there  a  bishop  oti  the 
bench  who  would  dare  to  support  it  ?  Yet 
here  is  blood,  here  is  reason.  But  affinity 
is  a  very  different  things  and  any  restric- 
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tions  regarding  it  must  stand  at  least  upon 
very  different  groonds. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not.  neithei*  do  1  sup- 
posed that  any  one  endowed  with  the  com- 
monest sense  of  propriety  could,  object  to 
certain  testrictions  in  the  class  of  aMnity. 
Unquestionably,  in  certain  cases,  restric- 
tion is  desirable.  But,  then,  these  are 
cades  of  such  monstrous  misalliance  as 
must,  of  necessity,  shock  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  which,  probably,  neither  mad- 
ness nor  money  would  cause  to  bo  at- 
tempted once  in  a  century.  But  the  cases 
before  your  Lordships  arc  not  of  this  na- 
ture ;  they  are  not  misalliances  at  all. 
]^or  instance,  let  two  families,  B.  and  C, 
stand  towards  each  other  in  unquestioned 
marriageable  position.  A.  of  family  B., 
wishing  to  ally  himself  with  family  C,  may 
do  BO  with  exactly  equal  propriety,  through 
any  one  of  the  daughters  D.,  E.,  F.  of 
that  family ;  one  is  as  unobjectionable  as 
another.  Then,  how  can  his  making  choice 
of  D.  render  E.  or  F,  objectionable? 
"Oh,  they  are  become  his  sisters !  *^  you 
may  say.  You  may  say  so,  certainly;  but 
how  are  they  become  his  sisters  more  than 
before  ?  He  has  made  no  yows  to  them — 
they  have  made  no  vows  to  him.  They 
have  stood  towards  each  other  in  no  new 
position  beyond  that  of  the  greater  inti- 
macy Or  estrangement  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  marriace  may  have  induced. 
The  sisterhood  is  notning  but  a  mere  legal 
fiction ;  and  yet  for  such  mere  legal  fiction, 
you  deprive  A.  of  a  most  important  natural 
right — one,  perhaps,  most  seriously  affecting 
his  happiness  and  the  well-being  of  his  chil- 
dren, tno  right,  namely,  of  supplying,  should 
it  so  seem  good  to  him,  tho  premature  loss 
of  his  wife  by  one  whose  real  character  ho 
has  probably  had  unusual  means  of  ascer- 
taining, and  whose  natural  attractions  may 
be  presumed  to  be  far  more  congenial  to 
him  than  those  of  any  other  woman,  from 
innate  similarity  to  his  late  wife.  This  is 
the  case  often  to  a  degree,  when  acting 
iipon  a  mind  shaken  by  morbid  grief, 
wiiich  renders  the  law  cruel  indeed  to  the 
widower,  and  deprives  the  children  of  the 
Inost  desirable  of  stepmothers. 

Arid  now,  my  Lords,  what  pretence  has 
this  law  to  remain  on  your  Statute-books  ? 
How  can  its  advocates  justify  the  depriving 
bf  any  man  of  so  dear,  so  sacred  a  right, 
one  so  intimately  affecting  his  happiness,  as 
the  choice  of  a  wife  ?  Where  is  the  neces- 
sity, where  even  the  expediency,  that  can 
justify  it?  The  evidence  of  your  own 
Commission  shows  evils  without  number 


ikttendant  iipon  this  law.  What  is  ^^ 
good  of  it  ?  **  Oh,**  say  some  of  its  Ad- 
vocates, **  consider  what  injury  you  will  bd 
inflicting  upon  widowers  and  their  children, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  society  and  c&lre 
of  the  sister  and  aunt,  who.  now  that  she 
can  never  be  legally  married  to  her  iBistet's 
widower,  does  not  scruple  to  live  with  him, 
and  be  as  a  inother  to  his  children;  where- 
as, you  know,  could  they  marry,  this  cdtild 
never  be.**  I  know  no  such  thing,  btit 
rather  the  contrary,  for  I  know  a  CaSe 
where  the  sister  is  thus  living  unmarried, 
and,  without  imputation  of  immorality,  is 
looked  down  upon  for  thus  living  unmarried. 
My  Lords,  the  merit  of  this  argument  (for 
merit  I  must  not  deny  to  it)  consists  in 
the  very  extraordinary  boldness  of  the  &ii* 
sumption,  and  the  desperate  ingenuity 
of  its  in  quoque  upon  us.  According  to 
them,  then,  it  seems  that  all  is  perfectly 
well,  and  every  proper  person  contented  as 
it  is;  whereas,  by  relaxmg  the  restrictions, 
we  should  be  depriving  widowers  and  or- 
phans of  a  resource  which  ihej  now  possess 
— a  boon  bestowed  merely  by  the  restrictive 
law.  My  Lords,  a  very  few  moments* 
consideration  must,  1  should  think,  be  stif- 
ficient  to  send  this  notion  to  Umbo,  in 
search  of  its  sister-in-law,  the  Levitickl 
prohibition. 

My  Lords,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
such  marriages  did  not  occasionally  t&k'e 
place,  or  when  what  is  technically  termed 
"doing  worse,**  did  not  also  occasionally 
take  place.  So  much  for  this  maudlin, 
supposititious  delicacy,  with  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  present  restriction  have  been 
attempting  to  get  up  a  cry  among  this 
ladies.  As  to  the  very  law,  too,  it,  in  its 
present  harshness,  is  not  so  very  old. 
Have  sisters-in-law  only  lived  with,  and 
rendered  themselves  useful  to,  their  bro- 
thers-in-law and  their  children,  since  the 
period  when  the  maiTiages  in  question 
were  rendered  by  Act  of  Parliament  ah 
initio  null  and  void  ?  Did  they  never  do 
their  duty  when  such  marriages  were  only 
voidable  ?  when  they  might  marry,  though 
the  marriage  might  not  in  all  Results  oe 
quite  safe  from  the  cupidity  of  relatives  ? 
1  speak,  now,  of  the  upper  classes.  But 
in  middle  and  lower  life,  no  such  impossi- 
bility of  marrying  a  deceased  wife*s  sister, 
or  niece,  has  ever  been  gcneraUy  recog- 
nised or  thought  of ;  and  yet  amongst  them, 
more  than  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  do  sis- 
ters in-law  act  the  good  part  assigned  to  them. 

My  Lords,  as  to  presuming  to  assert 
that  in  no  case,  in  no  individual  instance.^ 
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anj  such  inconvenience  as  that  alluded  to, 
could  take  place;  of  course,  that  would  he 
ahsurd,  even  if  it  depended  upon  individual 
whim  and  caprice,  unexcited  by  party  cry. 
But  I  think  I  might  venture  to  predict, 
that  such  instances  will  be  very  rare,  after 
the  excitement  of  the  struggle  has  a  little 
subsided.  For  women  have  been  most 
cunningly  excited  upon  the  subject  through 
their  const  tutional  jealousy:  and  herein,  I 
think,  the  agitators  may  find  that  they 
have  much  to  answer  for,  whether  the  Bill 
pass  or  not,  as  they  have  sown  seeds  of 
evil  which  they  cannot  so  easily  eradicate. 
Women  have  been  talked  to  at  one  time 
aa  if  this  Bill  were  to  enable  a  man  to 
marry  his  wife's  sister  during  her  life  ;  at 
another,  as  if  it  were  to  compel  him  to  do 
80  after  her  death,  and  as  if  that  were  to 
be  specially  hastened  for  the  purpose :  in 
all  cases  carefully  leaving  out  of  view  the 
probability  or  possibility  of  any  other  se- 
oond  marriage,  than  with  the  sister.  Now, 
if  you  will  inquire  into  the  matter,  I  think 
yon  will  find  that  the  objection  of  the  ladies 
is,  in  reality,  to  the  idea  of  second  mar- 
riage at  all;  naturally  enough,  they  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  bemg  superseded.  In 
other  instances,  their  sensibility  has  been 
alanned  by  the  authoritative  "  of  course 
no  woman  could  think  of  remaining  in  the 
house  of  a  widower,  if  it  were  possible  he 
could  marry  her;"  the  cunning  dictator 
calculating  well  that  the  simple  question, 
**  Why  not?"  which  would  break  his  talis- 
amn  is  just  what  his  /air  pupil  would  least 
think  of  asking,  or  would  fancy  she  dared 
not  ask,  if  it  should  occur  to  her.  And  it 
is  in  this  sort  of  case,  and  in  the  upper  or 
richer  ranks  of  life,  where  the  inconve- 
nience would  be  least  felt,  and  the  secession 
more  easily  supplied,  would  nine  out  of  ten 
of  such  instances  (if  indeed  so  many  ever 
did  occur)  happen.  Your  Lordships  know 
that  in  your  own  sphere  it  \^ou1d  not,  even 
tinder  the  present  law,  be  reckoned  quite 
comme  il  faut  for  a  young  sister-in-law  to 
live  alone  with,  or  with  only  very  young 
children,  with  a  young  brother-in-law,  un- 
der this  pretence  of  sisterhood,  merely  be- 
cause they  could  not  legally  marry;  yet 
this  is  held  out  to  you  as  a  good  that  must 
bo  barred  by  the  repeal  of  the  law.  In 
the  ranks  below  you,  indeed,  necessity 
may  sometimes  compel  this,  and  want  of 
refinement  may  tolerate  an  undue  famili- 
arity, under  pretence  of  sisterhood,  which 
you  would  not  tolerate.  But  over  such 
things  yon  have  no  control;  and  if  this 
measure  should  have  the  effect  of  restrain- 
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ing  such  undue  familiarity,  no  harm  will 
be  done.  It  neither  compels  the  proposal 
of  ^  the  man,  nor  the  acceptance  of  the 
woman.  She  is  still  the  deceased  wife's 
sister,  and  aunt  to  her  children.  And 
this  is  the  obvious  answer  to  any  question 
regarding  her  position;  it  is  all  she  ever 
needed — all,  probably,  that  either  she  or  the 
widower  thought  of,  or  might  have  thought 
of,  had  it  not  been  put  into  iheir  heads  by 
ofScious  zealots. 

And  yet,  my  Lords,  this  objection  is  not 
so  utterly  void  of  foundation  as  was  the 
former,  for  there  will  be  an  inconvenience, 
a  factitious  one,  and  I  will  tell  your  Lord- 
ships what  it  is.  What  would  a  woman 
fear?  Not  a  proposal  which  she  might  de- 
cline if  she  pleased,  and  which  if  she  had 
reason  to  expect,  and  did  not  intend  to  ac- 
cept, she  would  not  even  now,  if  a  woman 
of  any  delicacy,  expose  herself  to.  But 
what  a  woman  would  fear  is  the  imputation 
d*auirat,  that  such  was  the  motive  of  her 
charity  to  the  widower  and  orphans.  The 
law  is  a  certain  degree  of  defence  to  her  in 
this,  which,  being  removed,  she  must  de- 
fend herself  as  she  can.  But  this  is  only 
an  example  of  all  the  rest  of  the  objections* 
which  are  a  magnifying  and  giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  weaknesses  and  less  amiable 
qualities  of  the  sex,  over  those  holy  and 
magnanimous  virtues  which,  God  be  praised, 
preponderate  so  greatly,  not  only  among 
our  own  favoured  and  educated  country- 
women, but  which  are  innate  in  the  very 
soul  of  that  most  unselfish,  most  noble,  and 
chivalrous  refiner  of  our  nature — woman! 
Should  not  the  fact,  were  it  even  a  solitary 
instance,  of  one  dying  mother  having  im- 
plored the  father  of  her  children  to  supply 
her  place  with  her  sister,  outweigh  a  thou- 
sand-fold all  the  gratuitous  grovelling  sup- 
positions of  misery  to  be  caused  by  un- 
founded and  visionary  jealousy,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  from  those  who 
would  arrogate  to  themselves  the  protec- 
torship of  woman,  while  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient nobility  of  mind  to  grasp  her  real 
nature,  they  are  only  the  libellers  of  the 
sex? 

But  really,  my  Lords,  this  is,  after  all» 
mere  trifling.  Let  the  inconvenience 
threatened  be  tenfold  what  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  be,  look  at  the  evidence  before  you, 
and  you  will  find  it  overborne,  out  and  out, 
on  the  side  of  repeal.  For  you  must  not 
forget  that  where  this  question  concerns 
your  class  of  life  to  the  value  of  a  grain, 
it  concerns  those  below  you  a  pound.  A 
man  who  can  command  the  services  of 
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others  may  eoniriye  to  live  without  wife  or 
female  relative,  hut  a  poor  man  cannot, 
especiallj  if  he  has  children  to  look  after; 
and  you  know,  or  ought  to  know  very  well, 
that  in  cases  where  juxtaposition  between 


People  of  opposite  sexes  is  thus  effected,    illegitimacy  and  depriTation  upon  the  chil 


upon  upholding  a  law  which  it  cannot  hope 
to  defend  as  divine,  which  it  cannot  ai« 
rectly  enforce,  but  which  in  its  operation 
entails  the  misery  of  privation  upon  those 
who  are  restrained  by  it,  and  the  misery  of 


it  is  much  safer  that  they  should  be  able 
to  marry,  if  they  wish  it,  than  not.  Look, 
I  say, .  at  the  evidence,  and  then  tell  me 
whether  this  law  has  proved  that  safeguard 
to  morality  and  virtue  which  its  supporters 
would  represent  it  to  have  been.  Instead 
of  a  safeguard  it  has  proved  a  betrayer. 

My  Lords,  here  is  a  grievance  felt  by 
many  individuals,  and  not  only  by  indivi- 
duals but  by  societies,  and  acknowledged 
by  many  of  those  who  from  their  position 
(for  I  speak  of  clergymen)  would  naturally 
of  all  others  uphold  the  law  as  it  stands. 
But  they  cannot  resist  facts  and  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses,  and  they  urge 
upon  you  the  change  for  the  benefit  of  their 
cures.  We  have  aJso  petitions  extensively 
signed  by  firms  of  solicitors  and  also  by 
medical  men;  and  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  these  two  classes  are  connected 
with  the  interior  of  families,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  strike  your  Lordships  as  a  circum- 
stance of  some  importance,  that  they  should 
have  combined  to  come  forward  and  testify 
to  you  how  deeply  the  grievance  of  this 
law  is  felt.  I  do  therefore  implore  the 
heads  of  the  Church  to  consider  these 
things,  and  not  wantonly,  and  for  a  mere 
fiction,  to  perpetuate  so  great  an  evil. 
They  must  see  that  they  cannot,  even  were 
it  ever  so  desirable,  render  the  law  effec- 
toal;  for  men  will  not,  in  spite  of  all  they 
can  say  or  do,  recognise  as  a  truth  the  fic- 
tion which  calls  their  wives'  sisters  their 
own;  they  feel  that  is  not  so,  and  will  re- 
sist a  law  which  they  hold  to  be  uselessly 
tyrannical.  My  Lords,  how  is  such  a  law 
to  be  enforced?     Alas,  the  consequences 


dren  of  those  who  infringe  it,  and  who  will 
therefore  be  bom  each  child  a  natural  ene- 
my of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  victim 
of  its  adhesiveness  to  injustice — an  injus- 
tice rendered  even  the  more  galling  by  the 
spectacle  of  other  nations  with  institutions 
and  churches  far  less  liberal,  where  the  law 
that  dooms  them  here  has  been  relaxed,  not 
only  without  detriment,  or  bringing  on  the 
evils  so  harslily  predicted  by  the  opponents 
of  this  measure  of  relief,  but  with  the  hap- 
piest results  ? 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  having 
the  honour  to  hold  so  high  an  office  in  the 
magistracy,  he  thought  it  hb  duty  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  upon  this  Bill,  which 
sought  so  importantly,  and  he  thought  so 
fatidly,  to  change  the  law  of  England. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides — so  much 
had  been  said  and  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject— were  familiar  to  their  Lordshipe; 
and  those  against  the  Bill  had  been  rei- 
terated by  the  right  rev.  Prelates  who  had 
preceded  him  in  a  manner  which  must  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  their  Lordships* 
and  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation.  He 
had  listened  with  delight  to  the  opinions 
which  he  had  heard  that  night,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  agitation  which  the  noble 
Viscount  who  last  addressed  the  House 
complained  of  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  was  desirous  of  expressing  his  ap- 
probation of  the  manner  in  which  the  mea- 
sure had  been  introduced  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  shown  great  research,  great  learn- 
ing and  great  acuteness.  No  doubt  he  was 
actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  honour- 
able motives,  as  were  others  entertaining 


iheir  innocent  offspring;  and  when  these 
shall  meet  the  punishment  of  the  imputed 
sin  of  their  parents,  will  they  recognise  its 
justice,'  will  they  humbly  kiss  the  rod,  and 
range  themselves  as  supporters  of  a  Church 
which  has  doomed  them  to  ignominy  and 
confiscation  ?  Will  they  not  inquire  into 
the  reasons  and  causes  of  their  doom? 
And  will  what  they  may  discover,  and 
their  reverence  for  an  Establishment  which 
is  even  now  pressed  by  unscrupulous  as- 
sailants, ready  and  eager  to  take  up  any 
cause,  to  hit  any  blot,  to  whom  a  grievance 
is  a  prise?  Can  it  then  be  for  the  good  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church  itself  to  insist 


fall  not  upon  those  who  brave  it,  but  upon   the  same  sentiments  in  either  House  of  Par- 


liament. So  were  many  of  the  petitioners 
in  favour  of  this  measure.  But  he  should 
not  be  doing  his  duty  unless  he  reminded 
their  Lordships  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  agitation  was  begun  and  carried  on. 
They  had  had  agitations  upon  the  Breform 
Bill,  upon  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and 
upon  other  great  political  measures;  bat 
he  believed  this  was  the  first  time  that 
societies  had  been  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  a  law  resembling  that 
of  marriage,  and   where,  purely  for  the 

Surpose  of  personal  interest,  a  groat  effort 
ad  been  made  to  influence  public  opinion. 
He  could  not  help  saying,  from  the  eri- 
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deooe  tbat  had  been  laid  before  him,  that 
this  agitation  was  begun  by  thoso  who  had 
Tiolated  the  law,  and  that  it  had  been  car- 
ried on  by  them  in  conjunction  with  those 
who  had  entered  into  engagements  which 
the  law  forbade.     Let  us  see  the  mfmner 
in  which  it  was  conducted.     They  began 
by  retaining  counsel,  by  retaining  solicitors, 
bjy  sending  lecturers  over  the  country;  by 
writing  pamphlets,  and  by  holding  public 
meetbgs,  at  which  their  advocates  spoke 
from  the  platform.     And  what  was  the 
topic  with  which  thoy  begun  ?  That  as  the 
}aw  then  stood,  these  marriages  of  a  man 
vHh  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  were 
perfectly   legal.     And  it  was  by  having 
ti^nght  to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
these  marriages   were    lawful    that  they 
bad  occasioned  in  many  instances  the  law 
to  be  broken,  and  then  they  brought  for- 
Wiird  those  breaches  of  the  law  as  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  now  altering  the  law 
of  marriage.     Although,  as  had  been  said, 
from  the  time  when,  in  the  second  century, 
Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  country 
to  the  present,  such  marriages  had  been 
prohibited,  yet  it  was  asserted  positively 
that  they  were  perfectly  lawful.     Now  this 
subject  had  been  solemnly  argued  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  his  distin- 
guished predecessor,  Lord  Denman.     The 
question  arose  whether  such  a  marriage 
waa  lawful  or  was  YQid;  and  by  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of   the    whole    Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  they  were  declared  to  be 
void  and  incestuous.     Some  allusion  had 
been  ipade  to  an  opinion  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  learned  Judge,  when  he  was 
at  the  bar,  for  whom  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
entertained  a  profound  respect  as  well  as 
affection.     Now,   his  opinion  as  a  Judge 
was   not   in   the   slightest  degree  to  be 
impaired,  because,  in  the  haste  of  his  pro- 
fnision,  without  having  the  case  argued  be- 
fore him,  or  probably  without  having  had 
time  to  consider  the  question,  he  at  the  bar 
gi^ve  a  contrary  opinion.    On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  only  added  to  the  weight  which 
attfkched  to  his  opinion  as  a  Judge,  which 
)^e  gave   after    having  heard  the   ques- 
tion   solemnly    argued     before    him    by 
qouusel  on    both    sides.      It   was    then 
proposed  to  appeal  to  that  House ;    but 
80  convincing  were  the  rea9ons  given  by 
the  Judges,  that  such  a  step  was  never 
veutured  upon,  and  it  had  been  from  that 
moment  allowed  that  the  law  forbade  such 
marriages,  and  that  therefore  thoy  could 
not  be  lawfully  solemnised.     Now,  what 
iFiis    the  next  proceeding?    They   said, 
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then,  that  the  law  prohibiting  these  mar- 
riages bad  been  introduced  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act;  that  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act, 
which   introduced  the  illegality  of  these 
marriages,  ought  to  be  repealed;  and  there 
had   been    repeated    petitions    presented 
to  their  Lordshins  asking  them  to  repeal 
Lord   Lyndhurst  s  Act,    which    rendered 
these  marriages  unlawful.     The  agitators 
went  about  the  country  asserting  in  the 
most  positive  terms,  that  until  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst 8  Bill  passed,  these  marriages  were 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  Bngland.     Now, 
the  fact  was,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 's  Act 
had  made  no  alteration  in  the  law;  it  had 
onlv  altered  the  mode  of  procedure  by 
which  these  unlawful  marriages  were  to  be 
set  aside.  There  had  been  previously  a  great 
defect  in  the  law  of  England  on  this  point. 
Marriages,    however    censurable    on    the 
ground  of  incest,  were  not  void.     Even  if 
a  man  married  his  own  sister  or  his  mother, 
he  (Lord  Campbell)  was  ashamed  to  say, 
that  that  was  not  a  void  marriage;  it  stood 
good  until  it  had  been  set  aside  by  the  de- 
crees of  a  competent  Judge.     Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act  properly  provided  that  those 
marriages  which  heretofore  had  only  been 
voidable  should  bo  void»  as  they  had  been 
before  the  Reformation^  and  as  they  were 
in  Scotland  at  this  time.     Lord  Lyndhurst 
introduced  no  new  law,  but  only  improved 
the  mode  of  procedure,  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  was  to  be  in  future  enforced.     He 
(Lord  Campbell)  thought  their  ancestors 
had  acted  with  great  wisdom  when  they 
separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome.     As 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  sat  near  him,  there  was  nothing  in 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  more  annoyed 
the  people  of  this  country  than  in  its  usur- 
pation of  the  power  of  disturbing  the  laws  of 
marriage.  With  respect  to  the  unlawfulness 
of  marriage,  they  multiplied  the  prohibited 
degrees  to    such  an  extent,  th^  among 
the  upper  ranks  of  society  few  matches 
could  be  made  without  a  dispensation  from 
Rome;  and  they  thus  added  to  the  pow^ 
and  the  wealth  of  their  Church.     At  the 
Reformation,  however,  the  people  of  this 
country  drew  a  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion, indicating  clearly  the  prohibit^  de- 
grees, and  all  marriages  within  that  line 
were  regarded  as  unlawful,  and  all  beyond 
it  as  lawful.    Notwithstanding  some  quo- 
tations cited  from  law  books  by  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  St.  Germans)  the  rule  then  set- 
tled had  been  considered  the  law  of  Eng- 
land from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
present  day.    There  was  an  attempt  made 
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in  the  reign  pf  Chatlea  II.  to  introduce: 
a  qew  Ian  to  allow  the  marriage  of  & 
joan  with  his  irife's  Biater,  hut  it  failed; 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  ano. 
all  the  Judges  ftt  that  time,  coDourred 
in  the  opiuiou  that,  according  to  the 
just  coDitruction  of  ^e  32nd  of  Heurj 
VlII.,  Ruch  a  inarriage  was  forbidden. 
The  law  continued  so  unUl  Lord  Ljnd- 
hurat's  Act;  and  ba  trusted  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  alter  it.  If  their  Lord- 
ships said  so  by  a  large  majority,  the  agi- 
tation would  soon  die  awaj.  Upon  ifie 
Bcriptur^  question  it  would  not  become 
hint  to  ^To  any  decided  opinion,  although 
he  must  say,  that  accordiug  to  the  rules  of 
construction  applied  to  human  laws,  he  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  moat  rev.  Pre- 
late who  had  apuhen,  and  that  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  who  followed.  But  if 
Scripture  were  silent  on  the  suhjeot 
had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  aajmg  that 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  wife  ought  to  bo 
hidden  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  noble 
Viaoount  who  last  addressed  their  Lord- 
lihii>i  seomod  to  him  (Lord  Campbell)  to 
treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were  merely  one 
of  a  phjaieal  nature — 

IxiRD  GAGE  expluned  that  ho  hod  stud 
he  saw  reasons  for  prohibition  between 
Ten  near  blood  relations. 

LoKD  CAMPBELL  continued :  In  com- 
mon Rociety,  at  all  oventa,  when  one 
versed  with  those  who  approved  this  i 
sure,  one  could  not  fail  to  he  struck  by 
hearing  the  argument  used  that  there  was 
nothing  unnatural  in  it.  fiut  this  was  not 
4  mere  physical  question :  it  was  a  moral 
quettion;  it  was  a  social  question;  they 
were  to  consider  what  was  to  promote  the 
purity,  eaae,  and  comfort  of  domoatlc 
life.  Ulid  the  noble  Viscount  say  he 
would  nierely  look  to  conaanguinlty  ? 

LoBD  GAQE  :  Very  nearly. 

Lord  CAMPBELL :  Would  the  noble 
Viscount  conteud  that  a  stepfather  might 
marry  bis  stepdaughter,  or  that  a  atep- 
BQn  miglit  marry  his  atepmolher  ?  Would 
that  lead  to  the  comfort  and  to  the  purity 
of  domestic  life  ? 

Lord  GAGE  ;  No!  certainly  not. 

Lord  CAMPBELL ;  Thep  the  noble 
Vipeount  would  regard  affinity.  Where 
was  the  line  to  be  drawn,  if  net  by  taking 
conianguinitv  and  affinity  on  the  same 
footing  !  The  argument  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter}  was  un- 
answerable, that  man  and  wife  were  one 
Qflqh,  and  that  by  (bo  declaration  of  the 
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Rcdeemer  the  relations  of  the  one  were 
to  be  conaidcrcd  as  relations  of  the 
other.  If  they  adopted  that  line,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  it, 
and  the  noble  Viscount  had  not  Euggested 
any  other  as  possible.  They  would  p 
ceive  at  once  that  if  there  wt 
tbction  between  the  sister  of  the  wife  and 
any  stranger,  and  adulterous  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  husband  and  the 
sister  during  the  life  of  t!ic  wife,  it  would 
be  aimnly  adultery.  On  what  ground  would 
they  allow  a  remedy  to  the  wife  for  the 
adultery  of  the  husband  in  such  a  case  ? 
A  remedy  was  now  to  bo  obtained  by  the 
wife,  for  this  reason,  mid  fur  this  reason 
alone,  that  adultery  u-ith  a  wife's  sister 
was  incestuous — that  the  purposes  of  mar- 
riage were  defeated,  and  on  that  groun4 
that  the  marriage  ought  to  be  annulled, 
Upon  a  case  of  this  description  Lord 
Thurlow  hod  said— 

"  Tbo  wilb  coDDOl  forgive  the  idultary  and 
return  to  her  huataoi]  nithoul  bfliog  herself 
guilt;  of  iuccat.  Had  this  i^riminal  intercourse 
taken  place  before  m.irriaEe,  t'le  eeclesinitioal 
court  would  hare  Kt  aside  the  mirringo  ks  ineel> 
tuoui  and  Toid.  The  wife  could  never  Ilta  with 
her  huibftdd  ;  iind,  if  inuooont,  wu  abe  to  b* 
condeniDed  for  his  crime  to  epend  the  rcat  of  hB( 
iajs  in  the  unheard-af  situation  of  being  neither 
virgin,  wife,  nor  njothcr." 

He  (Lord  Campbell)  thought  it  hardly 
necessary  to  touch  on  the  argument  which 
was  used  with  respoct  to  the  benefit  to  he 
derived  by  the  children  of  the  dcceoseq 
wife  from  the  fact  of  the  sister  becoming 
their  stepmother.  It  had  been  already 
shown  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  In- 
stances, the  children  must  be  sufferora, 
because  in  a  great  majority  of  instances 
they  would  be  deprived  of  the  tender  care 
of  an  aunt,  wjiich  they  now  enjoyed.  Le- 
galise marriage  between  the  widower  and 
the  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  the  children 
must  be  deprived  of  the  care  and  attention 
of  that  near  relation,  because,  from  thiq 
forth  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  sister  of  the  deccaaed  wife  to  remain 
r  the  some  roof  with  the  widower. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  whicb  had 
used  by  the  noUe  Viscount,  that 
they  would  not  introduce  a  law  to  forbid 
ill  marriages  that  were  inexpedient,  h^ 
(Lord  Campbell)  allowed  that  such  a  lav 
would  bo  absurd— it  would  be  absurd  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  marriage  between 
man  of  75  and  a  girl  of  16;  but  was  it 
not  quite  clear  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  marriages  which  were  ex- 
pedient, and  marriages  which  wero  inces- 
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tnotis?  Could  they  have  the  benefit  of 
purity  of  domestic  life  unless  that  con- 
nexion was  looked  upon  with  abhorrence, 
$a  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law 
of  man?  It  was  only  by  such  a  feeling 
being  instilled  into  the  mind,  until  it 
became  a  sort  of  instinct  in  all  who  came 
within  its  operation,  that  they  could  have 
the  full  benefit  of  that  purity,  peace,  and 
happiness  of  domestic  life  which  they  now 
^oyed.  With  regard  to  the  violation  of 
ibe  law,  he  (Lord  Campbell)  believed  there 
had  been  monstrous  exaggeration  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  cases,  but  there  was  an- 
other source  of  that  violation  which  also  re- 
quired notice.  He  observed  that  the  re- 
turns were  made  from  Lancashire  and 
Staffordshire,  where  there  were  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Romnn  Catholics.  When 
the  then  Bishop  of  Melipotamus  (now  re- 
joicing in  a  more  sounding  title)  was  ex- 
•mined  before  the  Committee,  as  to  what 
were  the  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  said  they  were  certainly  much  less  strict 
than  in  the  Anglican  Church ;  and  he  stated 
in  the  most  express  manner,  that  since  the 
Act  of  1835  had  passed,  making  these  mar- 
riages void,  although  among  Roman  Ca- 
tholics they  could  not  be  celebrated  without 
dispensation,  he  had  continued  to  grant  dis- 
pensations for  them,  and  after  a  dispensation 
was  granted,  no  Roman  Catholic  priest  could 
refuse  to  celebrate  the  marriage.  The  law  of 
the  land  was  here  distinctly  set  aside,  and 
those  marriages  encouraged  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  it.  With  regard  to  these  mar- 
riages, which  he  (Lord  Campbell)  called  in- 
oestuous,  he  had  been  assured  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  by  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  information,  that  they  were  not 
more  numerous  than  instances  of  bigamy, 
an  offence  which  he  knew  from  experience, 
both  as  counsel  and  Judge,  was  exceedingly 
common  in  every  county  in  England.  Not 
an  assize  was  held  scarcely  without  there 
being  a  trial  for  bigamy.  It  might,  with 
as  much  reason,  be  contended  that  this  was 
a  ground  for  making  polygamy  legal — 
that  all  that  had  been  done  to  bind  one 
man  to  one  woman  was  ineffectual,  contrary 
to  the  propensities  of  mankind,  and,  there- 
fore, that  polygamy  should  be  legalised. 
If  the  ground  of  consanguinity  was  to  be 
the  only  ground  of  prohibition,  they  might 
go  on  from  permitting  marriage  between  a 
man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  to  an 
extent  fearful  to  contemplate.  In  some  fo- 
reign lands  such  marriages  were  permitted; 
but  he  hoped  that  though  we  might  avail 
ounelreB  of  the  discoveries  of  science  in 
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other  countries,  we  might,  with  regard  to 
morality  and  domestic  life,  teach  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  no  other  country  was 
the  conjugal  tie  held  with  such  sacredness  as 
in  England.  In  other  countries  they  allowed 
marriages  between  an  uncle  and  a  niece; 
but  he  hoped  that  in  England  they  might 
still  (though  how  long  it  would  be  so  he 
knew  not)  look  upon  such  marriages  with 
abhorrence.  In  all  those  countries — Ger- 
many for  instance— marriage  was  set  aside 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  In  Ame- 
rica, too,  they  allowed  a  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage in  cases  in  which  in  this  country  we 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  doing  so. 
We  acted  upon  the  sacred  injunction  that 
it  was  for  adultery  alone  marriages  were 
to  be  dissolved;  by  a  departure  from  the 
sacred  precept  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie  had  been  impaired,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  never  seek  in  Berlin  or  Kew  Orieans 
for  examples  to  follow  in  domestic  life.  The 
preamble  of  the  Bill  most  disingenuously  re- 
cited, that  it  had  been  lately  decided  that 
these  marriages  were  unlawful ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  when  it  was  so  decided  Lord  Den- 
man  expressed  his  opinion  that,  by  the  32nd 
Henry  YIII.,  such  marriages  were  prohi- 
bited, and  were  unlawful.  Scotland  was 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  Act. 
And  why?  Because  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  include  Scotland.  The  people 
of  that  country,  with  hardly  a  single  excep- 
tion, looked  upon  such  uAions,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  with 
abhorrence  ;  and  they  would  have  just 
ground  to  complain,  because  such  mar- 
riages were  declared  by  the  Confession  of 
Faith  contrary  to  God's  law;  and  the  Cot^ 
fession  of  Faith  had  been  made  part  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  was  still  in  force.  But  was  not 
the  omission  of  Scotland  fatal  to  the  Bill  ? 
In  Scotland  these  marriages  would  be 
voidr  in  England  thoy  would  be  valid. 
They  might  just  as  weD  make  one  law 
for  Middlesex,  and  another  for  Surrey ; 
and  the  confession  of  the  noble  Earl  that 
he  could  not  extend  that  measure  to  the 
whole  island,  was  reason  enough  for  its 
rejection.  The  Bill  proposed  to  enact  that 
henceforth  a  marriage  between  a  man  and 
the  niece  of  his  wife  should  be  lawful. 
What  were  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
niece  being  allowed  to  become  the  wife  of 
her  uncle  by  marriage  ?  Was  she  to  take 
care  of  the  children?  Would  the  dying 
wife  recommend  her  husband  to  marry  her 
niece  ?  Did  nieces,  too,  make  the  beat 
I  Btepmothers  ?      These     were    the    most 
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jj^ausible  ar^ments  that  had  been  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  but  none  of 
them  applied  to    the  niece.     The  niece 
l^ere  became  the  wife  of  the  uncle;  but 
why  not  extend  the  same  principle,  and 
say  that  the  wife  might  marry  her  brother- 
in-law  ?     It  was  one  of  the  melancholy 
facts  that,  if  passed,  this  would  not  be  a 
final  Bill.     Jealousy  and  alarm  would  be 
introduced  into  every  family  in  England. 
The  noble  Viscount  had  truly  stated  that 
the  female  sex  were  already  very  much 
alarmed.     If  they  took  the  whole  of  the 
female  population,  he  believed  99  out  of 
every  100  would  petition  their  Lordships 
that  the  Bill  shoidd  never  be  allowed  to 
pass;  and  he  attributed  this  feeling  not  to 
any  agitation  which  had  been  got  up,  but  to 
the  natural  delicacy  of  the  female  sex,  and 
their  intuitive  perception  of  what  was  just, 
right,    and   becoming.     These  marriages 
had  been  contracted  in  open  violation  of 
the  law,  and  the  parties  were  living  in  a 
state  of  concubinage,  and  he  particularly 
objected  to   the  clause  legalising  inces- 
tuous marriages  which  are  now  void;  their 
children  were  illegitimate.     Although  the 
Legislature    had    interfered    to    sanction 
what  had  been  done  in  ignorance,  never 
till   now  had  it  been  proposed  to  render 
valid  marriages  contracted  in  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law.     He  would  only  glance  at 
what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  Royal 
marriages.    If  ever  there  was  a  case  which 
deserved  commiseration,  and  in  which  they 
might  be  excused  for  feeling  an  inclination 
to  render  valid  one  of  these  marriages, 
it  was  that  case  which  they  had  had  to 
decide  at  the  bar  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
where  the  parties  were  both  of  them  inno- 
cent of  contracting  a  marriage  which  was 
not  recognised  by  law — where  a  lady  of  il- 
lustrious descent    and   immaculate  virtue 
was  led  to  the  altar  by  a  Prince  of  the  blood, 
and  many  opinions  prevailed  that  it  was 
a  valid  marriage  by  law.     But,  notwith- 
standing the  powei^ul  arguments  urged, 
their  Lordships  unanimously  came  to  the 
determination  that  the  marriage  was  void. 
If,  then,  they  refused  to  make  valid  a  mar- 
riage contracted  by  persons  who  believed 
they  were  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
law,  how  could  they  be  asked  to  legalise 
the  marriages  of  persons  who  had  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  law  ?  With  regard 
to  the  parties  who  had  contracted  these 
marriages,  he  would  state  to  their  Lordships 
the  words  of  his  distinguished  predecessor. 
Lord  Denman  : — 
^  I  am  aware  that  painfbl  initaiioes  may  be 


eited,  where  ignorant  persons,  of  the  inferior  olasets 
of  society,  have  contracted  marriages  of  this 
kind,  and  now  find  that  they  are  invalid.  But  as 
to  persons  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  if  there  are 
any  who  have  contracted  marriages  since  th# 
passing  of  the  late  Act  [that  was.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act],  they  have  defied  the  law,  and  broken 
its  declared  restraints." 

And  he  (Lord  Campbell)  must  refer  to  an 
assertion  made,  not  by  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  brought  the  measure  forward,  but  in 
various  interested  publications,  that  this  is 
a  measure  of  relief  merely  for  the  poor. 
That  argument  was  perfectly  fallacious. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  promoters 
of  the  BUI,  these  unlawful  marriages  were 
not  contracted  in  the  greatest  number  by 
the  poor  :  they  were  contracted  by  persons 
chiefly  in  the  middling  and  upper  ranks, 
well-educated,  fully  aware  of  what  they 
were  doing,  and  of  the  consequences  ai 
their  own  acts.  Therefore  it  was  not  ^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  had  consciously  and  deli- 
berately violated  the  law  that  the  measure 
was  to  be  passed.  He  (Lord  Campbell) 
could  now  only  express  a  hope  that  it  would 
be  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  As  to  per- 
mitting the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time 
with  the  view  to  further  discussion,  the 
idea  was  preposterous.  It  rested  on  prin- 
ciple— it  was  not  a  matter  of  detail— «nd 
no  noble  Lord  ought  to  vote  for  its  being 
read  a  second  time  who  was  not  prepared 
at  once  to  see  it  pass  into  law.  He  trusted 
it  would  be  rejected  by  such  a  majority  as 
would  take  away  all  hope  of  future  success* 
and  that  no  further  attempt  would  be  made 
to  disturb  those  principles  which  rest  on 
divine  precepts,  and  on  which  the  purity 
and  happiness  of  domestic  life  essentially 
depend. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  would  not 
have  thought  of  intruding  upon  their  Lord- 
ships' notice  at  that  late  hour  of  the  even- 
ing, if  he  had  not  been  aware  that  an 
opinion  had  gone  forth,  among  those  whom 
he  should  be  sorry  to  have  deceived  in  sneh 
a  matter,  that  his  opinions  with  referenee 
to  this  subject,  had  undergone  some  change 
in  the  last  ten  years.  On  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe  presenting  a  number  of  petitions 
some  ten  years  since,  he  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  took  occasion  to  deliver  at  lengUi 
his  opinions,  deprecating  as  strongly  as  he 
could  any  change  in  the  marriage  law  of 
the  country.  He  admitted  that  there  had 
been  some  alteration  in  his  opinion  on  thet 
subject — a  certain  change  had  come  over 
his  opinions#  but  not  in  the  direction  sup- 
posed by  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  re« 
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forred.    He  ihen  expressed  conaiderable 
doabt  whether  the  prohibition  of  these  mar- 
riages could  be  fully  sustained  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  expressly  prohibited  oy  the 
h^V  of  God.     On  this  most  important  and 
most  vital  question  he  would  not  say  that 
his   mind   was    now  entirely    made   up  ; 
]»ut  having  carefully  reviewed  the  whole 
fiubject,  and   road  much  that  had  been 
paid  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  he  was 
ipuQh  more  inclined  to  think  than  he  had 
been  at  any  former   period,   that  these 
marriages  were  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
(Sod.     This  weigned  with  him  to  a  great 
extent,  that  by  f^n  analogy  and  parity  of 
reasoning  thp  same  arguments  must  apply 
tp  oqe  woman  and  two  brothers,  as  to  one 
ja^  and  two  sisters.  Unless  they  admitted 
thfit  analogy,  he  was  not  aware  that  they 
vere  able  to  point  to  any  distinct  scriptural 
eiHUJtment  which  said  that  a  man  should 
;D0t  marry  his  own  daughter.     Upon  that 
principle,  and  believing  that  a  correct  in- 
^rpre^tiop  had  been  put  upon  the  18th 
yer#e  of  the  chapter  which  had  been  alluded 
to,  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  much  more 
weight  to  the  proposition  of  its  bemg  pro- 
hibitod  by  the  law  of  God  than  he  was  ten 
years  ago.      He  could'  not  refrain  from 
alludiug  in  a  few  words  to  what  had  been 
advanced  to-night.     With  respect  to  the 
Jews,  his  right  rev.  Friend  behmd  him 
)ut4  stated,  that  one  reason  why  he  thought 
tt^at  there  was  no  prohibition  was,  that  the 
J^ws  themselves  did  not  put  that  interpre- 
jAtion  on  the  passage,  and  that  they  did 
not  to  this  day  act  upon  any  such  inter- 
pretation.    He  would  beg  to  remind  his 
right  rev.  Friend,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
remiud  one  of  bis  learning  and  acutenessy 
first,  that  wo  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
exactly  what  view  the  earlier  Jews  took  of 
that  prohibition;  but  this  we  did  know,  that 
the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  had  made 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  tradi- 
tions ;  and  it  was  not  less  a  fact,  that,  for 
many  centuries  past  the  religion  of  the 
jews — he  said  it  with  all  respect  for  that 
body,  in  which  were  many  excellent  men — 
their  religion  had  been  that  of  the  Talmud, 
imd  not  that  of  the  Bible.     His  right  rev. 
j'riend  thought  their  Lordships  would  wU- 
^ngly  support  the  present  measure,  because 
the  prohibition  of  the  statutes  bore  espe- 
eially  hard  upon  the  Jews,  and  this  mea- 
sure would  relieve  that  people  from  the 
burden  under  which  they  now  laboured,  of 
no^  b^ing  able  to  contract  such  marriages, 
in  wbio}i  they  saw  no  moral. or  religious 
lisfm*    ^Mt  the  answer  to  that  was,  that 
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they  were  labouring  under  no  such  burden, 
for  Lord  Stowell  had  laid  it  down  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  customs  which  regulated  the  n^ar- 
riages  of  the  Jews,  for  that  on  proceedings 
coming  before  them,  they  would  only  in* 
quire  whether  the  marriage   was  solem- 
nised according  to   the  rites   and   cere- 
monies of   the   Jews  —  whether    it   had 
been    sectioned   by   the  tribunal  called 
the  Bethdin,  the  authority  of  which  the 
Jews  recognised.      With  respect  to  the 
scriptural  prohibition,  supposing  that  con- 
siderable doubt  existed  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  put  on  these  words,  they  found 
that  the  interpretation  put  by  those  who 
opposed  such  marriages,  was  the  gnly  one 
which  the  Christian  Church  had  reoognise4 
from  an  early  period  ;  it  was  a  rule  pf  the 
Christian  Church  long  before  the  canon 
law.  They  found  it  not  only  in  the  decrees 
of  that  Council  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  had  referred, 
but  declared  earlier  in  the  Apostolical  (7o»- 
stitutions.     The  rule  thus  mid  down  was 
based  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture prohibition  which  had  been  universally 
assumed  by  the  whole  Christian  Church 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  it  should  surely 
be  a  matter  of  grave  deliberation  whether 
a  Legislature,  constituted  as  ours  is,  should 
venture  to  proclaim  that  that  interpretation 
was  false.     If  any  question  were  made  as 
to  the  correctness  of  th^t  interpretation,  it 
should  be  referred  to  some  competent  tri- 
bunal to  inquire  and  decide,  as  a  doubtful 
poiut  of  law  was  referred  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Ifind.    So  much  he  had  said  in  order  to 
vindicate  himself  from  the  supposition  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind;  and  he  had  only 
once  for  all  to  state  that  arguqients  as  to 
the  scriptural  prohibition  were  now  more 
weighty  than  they  had  before  been  with 
him.     With  respect  to  the  people  of  the 
Continent,  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  a 
significant  fact.     In  France  these  mar- 
riages had  been  prohibited    until  179^i 
when  the  law  was  altered,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  such  a  flopd  of  im)norality«  and 
such  injury  to  domestic  purity,  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had,  in  his  Code  CivU€f 
found  it  necessary  to  reqew  the  prohi- 
bition.     In   1832,    the    If^w   was    again 
changed,  and  dispensations  were  allowed 
to  be  granted  in  certain  cases — the  worst 
possible  state  in  which  the  law  could  be 
placed;   and  with  respect  to  the  effects 
of  the  law  in  France,  he  thought  their 
Lordships  would  not  be  iudqced  to  alter 
the  n^arriage  la.w  of  Englfm^  ^^^^  ^y 
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admiration  of  the  present  state  of  ao< 
cietj  in  that  country.  As  to  Germany, 
the  facility  with  which  divorces  were 
granted  was  quite  frightful;  moreover,  it 
must  net  be  forgotten,  that  the  advocates 
of  this  ipeasure  had  not  dissembled  that 
this  was  the  first  step  towards  a  general 
relaxation  of  those  prohibitions  on  which 
the  purity  of  our  domestic  relations,  and 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  families,  so 
mainly  depended.  It  was  said  that  there 
existed  a  very  general  feeling  against  sucl^ 
restrictions  upon  iparriage,  but  be  did  not 
believe  it — the  feeling  was  quite  the  otheir 
way.  And,  although  it  was  urged  that 
there  were  mauy  violations  of  the  law, 
bis  answer  was  that  the  real  cause  was 
ignorance,  and  the  proper  remedy  was  to 
give  the  people  right  education,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  religion,  and  build  them 
more  scboolbouses,  and  send  among  them 
more  clergymen  to  teach  them  the  princi- 
ples of  true  obedience  to  the  law,  and  a 
regard  for  their  obligations  to  the  law  of 
God.  If  the  contrary  principle  were  acted 
upon  (as  proposed  ])y  this  Bill)  the  effect 
would  be  to  offer  a  positive  prepiiupi  for 
immorality.  Whatever  feeling  existed  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  had  arisen  chiefly  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  from 
causes  which  had  beeu  alluded  to;  and 
that  the  feeling  did  not  prevail  in  the 
agricultural  districts  he  could  assert,  as  he 
could  also  assert  that  the  change  in  the 
law  was  not  proposed  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  read  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  an  Essex  incumbent, 
declaripg  that  the  feeling  in  the  country 
was  decidedly  against  the  Bill.  He  (the 
Bisliop  of  London)  could  further  assure 
their  Lordships  that  the  feeling  of  the 
feipale  sex  was  strongly  against  the  mea- 
sure, as  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  their 
social  state;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  would 
read  a  passage  from  the  pen  of  a  Lady — 
expressive  (as  he  believed)  of  the  feeling 
of  her  own  sex  op  the  subject : — 

**  Tbo  effect  of  any  alteration  of  the  present 
law  vill  be  subvorsivo  of  domestic  purity  and  of 
social  confidence,  and  it  will  tend  to  consequences 
Ipjarions  to  the  best  interests  of  sooiety.  Tht 
«vil  which  menaoes  us,  may,  I  hope,  be  averted  by 
^  stronuoi^B  opposition  to  the  Bill,  designed,  as  it 
IS,  to  effect  so  unjustifiable  and  i^yurious  an  alte^ 
ation  in  the  law. 

',  Lord  BROUGHAM  would  call  it  one 
of  the  most  superfluous  acts  that  a  man 
could  do  if,  after  the  full  discussion  of  the 
question  that  had  taken  place,  he  should 
detain  their  Lordships  with  any  kHigthened 


remarks  of  his.  Nevertheless,  as  some  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friends  thought  ha 
should  not  allow  the  discussion  to  close 
without  showing  to  what  extent  he  agreed 
with  them,  he  would  offer  one  or  two  words 
to  their  Lordships.  At  one  time  he  ceiv 
tainly  thought  there  was  very  much  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  present  law  rested  or 
not  on  a  sound  foundation.  With  regard  to 
the  scriptural  argument,  it  would  ill  become 
him  to  give  a  confident  opinion  upon  it  when 
he  found  the  right  rev.  Prelates  having  con- 
siderable doubt  and  no  small  discrepancy 
among  themselves  upon  the  subject;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  all  the  arguments 
not  connected  with  the  question  of  divine 
sanction — all  the  arguments  of  a  moral 
and  social  description,  went  far  more 
strongly  against  the  marriage  of  a  de» 
ceases  wife's  sister  than  they  went  against 
that  which  appeared  not  to  be  opposed  to 
Scripture,  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  a 
deceased  brother's  wife.  There  could  he 
no  doubt  that  what  was  called  Lord  Lynd* 
hurst's  Bill  removed  a  great  defect  in  our 
law.  That  Bill  underwent  considerable 
alterations  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia» 
ment,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  not,  there- 
fore,  answerable  for  the  measure  that 
passed  into  a  law;  but  that  it  removed  a 
glaring  defect  in  our  marriage  law  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  expression  *'  void- 
able" that  was  used  with  regard  to  these 
marriages  under  the  old  law,  was  a  most 
inaccurate  word  to  use.  The  truth  was, 
those  marriages  were  void  aih  tntiio;  but, 
as  it  required  the  sentence  of  a  court  of 
law  to  declare  them  void,  the  expressioa 
came  to  be  used  that  they  were  voidable. 
All  that  the  sentence  did  was  to  declare  the 
invalidity  that  already  existed,  In  conclu- 
sion, he  begged  to  say  that  he  agreed  with 
those  who  thought  that,  whatever  decision 
was  come  to,  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place  upon  this  question  would  be  attended 
with  a  very  beneficial  result. 

The  Bishop  of  OSSORY  did  not  rise 
with  any  hope  of  throwing  new  light  upoB 
a  question  which  had  been  so  long  berore 
the  public,  and  had  been  so  often  and  so 
ably  discussed ;  but  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  measure  before  the  House  could 
not  be  passed  without  great  danger  to  the 
morals  of  the  country,  and  great  injury  to 
its  domestic  happiness,  and  without  bring- 
ing upon  the  Legislature  the  guilt  of  sanc- 
tioning what  God  had  forbidden,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  even  at  that 
late  hour,  with  giving  a  silent  vote  against 
it,    Wbea  he  spoke  of  the  proposed  meft- 
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sore  as  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the' 
country,  ho  would  have  expressed  himself 
much  more  strongly,  but  that  he  felt  sure 
that  it  must  effect  a  very  great  change  in 
our  domestic  habits.  For  if  the  same  in- 
timate, affectionate,  brotherly  intercourse, 
which  now  so  generally  exists  between 
them  and  their  wives'  sisters,  were  to  con- 
tinue after  the  measure  had  passed,  he 
could  not  doubt  that  it  would  bring  sin 
and  sorrow  into  many  a  pui*e  and  happy 
home.  Constituted  as  human  nature  is, 
those  only  can  live  safely  on  such  terms 
who  habitually  regard  their  union  in  mar- 
riage as,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, impossible.  And  if  it  were 
once  declared  by  the  Legislature  that  a 
man  might  lawfully  marry  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  he  and  she  must  at  all  times 
live  on  the  more  reserved  footing  on  which 
men  and  women  not  so  connected  usually 
live ;  and  he  could  not  but  regard  this  as 
a  most  disadvantageous  change  in  our 
domestic  life.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a 
lighter  evil  than  that  which  was  to  be  ob- 
viated by  it,  but  he  could  not  regard  it  as 
a  light  evil  in  itself.  He  supposed  that 
the  relation  of  brother  and  sister  would  be 
universally  assigned  a  high — not  very  far 
from  the  highest — place  among  the  sources 
of  pure  happiness  which  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  life  supply.  And  he  had  always 
felt  that  the  very  next  place  was  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  fraternal  bond  by  means 
of  marriage— and  especially  to  the  bro- 
therly relation  which  it  established  between 
a  husband  and  the  sister  of  his  wife.  And 
if  there  were  no  other  ground  for  rejecting 
the  proposed  measure,  than  that,  if  it  were 
passed,  this  happy  feature  of  our  domestic 
system  must  be  so  entirely  changed,  he 
felt  that  there  would  be  abundant  reason 
for  rejecting  it.  But  ho  felt  that  at  that 
advanced  hour  he  must  not  enlarge  upon 
this  aspect  of  the  question,  but  must  pass 
from  it  to  the  still  more  important  consid- 
eration, namely,  whether  the  word  of  God 
affords  any  means  of  determining  what  His 
will  is  concerning  such  marriages  as  this 
Bill  proposes  to  legalise.  And  upon  this 
point  he  would  say  at  once  that  he  believed 
that  such  marriages  were  prohibited  in  the 
word  of  God;  and  notwithstanding  what 
had  fallen  from  two  of  his  right  reverend 
Brethren  who  had  preceded  him,  he  must 
add,  that  he  found  this  prohibition  where 
the  Church  had  found  it — in  that  passage 
of  Scripture  which  had  been  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  the  debate,  the  18th  chapter 
of  th6  book  of  Leviticus,  and  the  connect- 
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ed  passages  generally  referred  to.  He 
was  aware  that  there  was  in  the  House  a 
great  impatience  of  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  theological  discussion.  And  though 
he  might  think  this  impatience  at  times 
excessive,  yet  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the 
introduction  into  the  debates  of  the  House 
of  controverted  questions  in  divinity,  with 
a  view  to  discuss  and  settle  them  there, 
he  was  disposed  generally  to  acknowledge 
its  reasonableness.  He  admitted  that, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  debates  of  that 
House,  the  word  of  God  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  only  for  acknowledged  principles 
and  undisputed  texts.  But  it  must  be  felt 
that  even  to  this  reasonable  rule  there  were 
some  reasonable  exceptions.  And  he  trust* 
ed  that  their  Lordships  would  feel  that  the 
question  before  them  was  one  of  those  ex* 
ceptional  cases.  In  fact,  to  say  nothing 
else,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  had 
been  distinctly  called  on  to  justify  their 
opposition  by  producing,  if  they  ^ould,  a 
proof  that  the  marriages  now  proposed  to 
be  legalised  were  forbidden  in  the  word  of 
God.  It  must  be  manifest  that  this  call 
ought  not  to  be  left  unanswered,  and  equally 
plain  that  it  could  not  be  answered  with- 
out direct  reference  to  the  Bible.  And, 
moreover,  as  no  text  could  be  produced  on 
the  side  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  of 
which  the  meaning  and  application  were  not 
disputed  by  its  supporters,  it  was  clear  that 
this  challenge  could  not  be  met  to  any 
useful  purpose,  merely  by  the  adduction 
of  texts,  without  some  discussion  of  their 
meaning.  He  would  be  anxious  to  make 
this  discussion  as  brief  as  he  could;  and 
he  trusted  their  Lordships  would  bear  with 
it,  as  not  introduced  wantonly,  but  forced 
upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
After  what  had  been  said  and  admitted  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  he  felt  that, 
without  troubling  their  Lordships  with  any 
argument  on  the  point,  he  might  assume 
that  the  prohibitions  in  the  chapter  of 
Leviticus  referred  to,  were  a  part  of  the 
moral  law,  and  that  they  related  to  mar- 
riages between  persons  who  were  too  nearly 
connected,  whether  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity,  to  be  so  united.  And  in  looking 
at  these  prohibitions  he  agreed  with  those 
who  had  gone  before  him  in  holding  it  to 
be  right  and  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  prohibitions,  in  order  to  fix 
their  true  range  and  application.  And  in 
addition  to  what  had  been  said  in  jus- 
tification of  this  course,  he  would  remind 
their  Lordships  of  the  full  sanction  which 
it  had  received  from  the  very  highest  au^- 
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ihoritj.  The  Lord  Himself,  as  every  one 
must  remember,  eonveys  to  us  most  dis- 
tinctly that  in  looking  for  the  sense  of  the 
diyine  commandments  we  cannot  rest 
safely  in  the  letter;  that,  if  we  do,  we  shall 
miss  a  most  important  part  of  their  mean- 
ing, and  so  shall  act  without  reference  to 
them  in  cases  in  which  they  ought  and 
were  designed  to  regulate  our  conduct  or 
our  feelings.  This  the  Lord  illustrated 
for  us  with  respect  to  that  most  important 
part  of  the  moral  law,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. He  explains  that  none  of  these 
commandments  is  intended  merely  to  pro- 
hibited the  particular  act  which  is  named 
specifically  and  forbidden  in  it,  so  that 
so  long  as  he  abstained  from  that  par- 
ticular act,  a  man  might  imagine  that 
he  obeyed  the  commandment,  and  that 
he  did  not  fall  imder  the  condemnation 
of  the  law.  He  directly  leads  us,  on  the 
contrary,  to  take  the  particular  act  as  a 
symbol  or  representation  of  a  class  of 
kindred  acts,  against  which  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Lawgiver  is  declared  in  the 
commandment ;  and,  moreover,  to  regard 
this  declaration  of  His  displeasure  as  ex- 
tending to  all  the  dispositions  and  emo- 
tions, the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  of 
which  it  is  the  natural  tendency,  in  their 
full  development,  to  issue  in  such  acts. 
Thus,  as  he  explains  it,  when  God  says, 
*'  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  He  prohibits 
not  merely  the  violent  taking  away  of  a 
fellow-creature's  life,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  revenge,  malice,  wrath,  ill-will,  in 
our  hearts;  and,  moreover,  all  such  acts  as 
express  such  tempers  and  dispositions  in 
our  own  breasts,  or  as  are  fitted  to  excite 
them  in  the  breasts  of  others.  For,  when 
He  specifies  angry  and  reproachful  Ian* 
guage,  we  must  understand,  upon  the  very 
principles  which  He  is  laying  down  and 
illustrating,  that  any  outward  acts  which 
in  the  same  way  exhibit  angry  feelings,  or 
provoke  them,  are  alike  condemned.  Now, 
he  thought  that  it  must  be  felt  that  the 
opponents  of  this  measure  were  only  fol- 
lowing out  and  fairly  applying  this  rule 
of  interpretation  when  they  took  the 
6th  verse  of  the  chapter  referred  to — 
"  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any 
that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover 
their  nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord  "  — 
aa  laying  down  the  general  principle,  that 
nearness  of  kin  was  to  be  a  bar  to  mar- 
riage ;  and  when  this  further  regard  to 
the  particular  prohibitions  which  follow, 
not  as  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  cases 
in  which  marriage  was,  on  such  grounds, 


unlawful,  but  as  examples,  intended  to 
illustrate  and  explain  what  was  the  near- 
ness  of  kin  which  was  contemplated  in 
the  general  prohibition.  Among  these 
particular  pronibitions,  one  was  found  in 
the  16th  verse — **  Thou  shalt  not  uncover 
the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife :  it  it 
thy  brother's  nakedness."  This  only  for- 
bids in  terms  a  marriage  with  a  brother's 
wife — that  is,  of  course,  the  wife  of  a  de- 
ceased brother;  but  he  thought  it  was 
impossible  fairly  to  consider  the  grounds 
of  the  prohibition  without  feeling  that  it 
must  be  understood,  at  the  same  time,  to 
forbid  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  hia  de- 
ceased wife's  sister.  For,  connecting  this 
verse  with  the  general  prohibition  in  the 
6th  verse,  we  learned  from  it,  that  a  bro- 
ther's wife  was  near  of  kin  to  a  man  in 
the  degree  which  made  it  unlawful  for  him 
to  marry  her.  But  how  is  his  brother's 
wife  near  of  kin  to  a  man?  Manifestly 
by  the  efiects  of  marriage.  By  marriage 
she  has  become  one  with  his  brother.  She 
is,  therefore,  his  sister,  near  of  kin  to  him, 
and  ho  may  not  take  her  to  wife.  But  is 
not  his  wife's  sister  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  near  of  kin  to  him  ? 
Has  not  marriage  made  him  and  his  wife 
one,  as  it  has  made  his  brother  and  his 
brother's  wife  one  ?  And  is  not  his  wife'a 
sister,  therefore,  his  sister,  even  as  his 
brother's  wife  is  his  sister ;  the  one  near 
of  kin  to  him  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
other  is  near  of  kin  to  him  ;  and,  there- 
fore, marriage  with  the  one  a  forbidden 
union,  on  the  same  ground  on  which  mar- 
riage with  the  other  is  forbidden  ?  He  saw 
no  mode  of  escaping  from  this  itoference  ; 
and,  therefore,  saw  no  mode  of  escaping 
from  the  conclusion,  that  the  mamag« 
which  they  were  asked  to  legalise  was  one 
against  which  the  will  of  God  had  been 
most  decidedly  declared  in  His  word.  He 
might,  therefore,  end  there  what  he  had 
to  say,  but  that,  though  no  attempt,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  had  been  made  to  show 
that  this  inference  was  not  a  legitimate 
and  necessary  one,  it  had  been  pressed  bj 
an  objection  which  he  felt  bound  to  notice. 
It  was  said  that  it  was  plainly  inconsistent 
with  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the 
18th  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  That 
verse  was,  **  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a 
wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  beside  the 
other,  in  her  lifetime."  And  it  was  urged 
that  the  plain  and  natural  meaning  of  this 
verse  was,  that  the  union  which  was  here 
forbidden,  during  the  lifetime,  of  a  man's 
I  first  wife,  oeased  to  be  unlawful  after  her 
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death.  And,  if  it  were  m^  if  the  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  were  permit- 
ted, must  not  the  inference  from  the  16th 
Terse,  that  snch  a  marriage  is  unlawful  he 
etfoneous,  however  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary that  inference  may  apt>ear  to  us? 
He  was  not  surprised  that  this  appeAred  a 
serious  ohjection.  It  was,  liodoubtedly,  a 
yery  plausible  one.  But  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  had  no  real  force  ;  and,  though  he 
must  then  answer  it  much  more  hastily 
than  was  desirable^  yet  he  trusted  that  he 
might  be  able,  even  then,  to  supply  the 
materials  for  a  comple  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  it.  He  would  begin,  then,  by 
admitting  the  interpretation  of  the  Terse 
on  which  the  objection  was  groimded.  He 
was  aware  of  all  that  had  been  said  in 
favour  of  a  different  translation  of  the 
Terse  from  that  which  appears  in  the  text 
of  our  authbHsed  version  ;  and  also  of  all 
that  had  been  said  to  show  that,  CTcn  if  wc 
retaih  the  common  translation,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  infer  from  it  that  the  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  permitted 
to  the  Jews.  He  did  not  mean  to  speak 
slightingly  of  those  attempts  ;  but  he  was 
constrained  to  confess  that  they  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  haTO  succeeded.  And, 
Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  which 
Would  lead  much  too  far,  he  would  content 
himself  with  saying  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  verse  is  rightly  translated  in  the  text 
^our  authorised  version;  and  that,  taking 
it  as  it  stands  there,  the  natural  inference 
from  it  is,  that,  to  the  Jews,  the  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  not  for- 
bidden. But  this  did  not  in  the  least  affect 
his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
ference from  the  16th  verse,  that  to  us 
l^uch  a  marriage  is  forbidden.  For  it  was 
to  be  remembered,  that,  in  looking  at  the 
ancient  moral  law  for  a  rule  of  conduct  for 
Christians,  we  were  not  to  take  the  letter, 
but  the  principle,  of  its  commands  and 
its  prohibitions  ;  that  we  were  to  read  a 
precept  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Jew  to  whom  it  was  given  read  it,  but 
in  the  sense  in  which  our  now  brighter 
and  fuller  light  enabled  lis,  and  there- 
fore bound  us,  to  read  it;  and,  that,  there- 
fore the  same  precept  might  have  a 
much  wider  meaning  for  us  than  for  him ; 
and  that  it  was  obligatory  on  us,  not  in 
the  narrower  but  in  the  wider  sense;  and 
that  therefore  any  relaxations  or  permis- 
sions which  were  granted  to  the  Jew,  but 
which  were  inconsistent  with  this  wider 
sense,  were  not  lawful  to  us,  but  were  for- 
biddoD.    No  one  upon  consideration  could 
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question  the  soundness  of  thesb  ^riiKHplea. 
They  lure  in  fact  utairersally  recelTbd  taii 
acted  upon.  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself,"  was  a  precept  to  the  Jew 
as  it  is  to  Us.  We  haTe  it  in  fact  ftom  the 
Jews.  But  how  different  is  the  Irarige  of 
its  meaning  to  us  and  to  them  !  To  the 
Jew,  when  he  gave  it  its  widest  setose,  it 
brought  with  it  no  obligations  towards 
any  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  cr^d  aiid 
natioto.  But  from  the  day  thdt  the  Lord 
answered  the  captious  question,  "  Wht>  !s 
my  ileighbour  ?'  to  till  his  followers  the 
precept  has  brought  with  it  the  obligation 
of  goodwill,  and,  so  far  as  means  and  op- 
portunities allow,  good  oftces  to  all,  of 
every  land  and  every  ton^e,  eveiy  colour, 
and  every  creed  —  to  all  who  share  iti 
man's  common  nature,  and  wear  the  iinage 
in  which  he  was  created. 

To  take  another  example.  Though 
slavery  had  not  yet  altogether  disappeared 
before  Christianity,  yet  it  had  to  a  tCit 
great  extent;  and  no  one,  he  supposed, 
doubted  that,  to  whateTer  extent  Chris- 
tianity had  put  an  end  to  this  relation,  it 
had  been  acting  on  its  true  principles  and 
fulfilling  its  proper  office;  but  it  w^A  un- 
necessary to  say,  for  CTery  one  knew,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  prohibition  of  slATcrjr 
from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other. 
Indeed,  the  case  was  much  stronger  in 
justification  of  the  relation,  for  it  wa^  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  a  lawful  institution 
in  the  old  dispensation  among  God's  peo- 
ple. But  it  was  recognised  in  such  a  rorm 
as  contained  the  principle  df  its  abolition 
under  the  fuller  light  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion; for  the  relation  was  only  sanctioned 
when  the  slave  was  of  the  heathen  around 
them,  or  of  the  strangers  among  them.  It 
was  prohibited  to  them  to  bring  into  this 
relation  their  brethren  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  God  himself  interposed  his  own 
lights  over  them  to  prevent  such  an  abuse 
of  power  over  each  other.  He  reminded 
them  that  all  were  alike  His  servants,  re- 
deemed by  Him  for  himself,  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage, 
and  that  He  thus  became  their  Master,  so 
that  none  of  them  might  be  made  slaves  of 
any  other.  The  great  truth  of  the  brother- 
hood of  the  whole  human  race  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Jews.  It  was  known  not 
only  that  God  was  the  Creator  and  the 
Sustainer  of  all,  but  that  He  had  made  all 
the  children  of  one  earthly  father — that 
He  had  **  made  all  men  of  one  blood  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth;"  but  it 
was,  however^  only  as  an  historical  fact. 
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It  W&8  kept  out  df  Bigbt,  Bfid  far  all  prfto- 
tioal  porposeft  lost,  from  yftrionn  eauses  to 
which  he  need  not,  and  Indeed  eottld  not, 
then  particnlarly  advert.  But  when  Christ 
came  to  die  for  all  mankind,  and  so  to  de- 
Ityer  all  men  from  that  bondage  of  which 
the  Egyptian  bondage  was  but  a  type,  this 
great  truth  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men 
waa  agaih  promulgated,  not  as  a  barreti 
fact,  but  as  a  living  and  operative  princi- 
ple, to  be  carried  out  into  the  conduct  of 
men's  lives  and  the  regulation  of  their 
feelings;  while  it  was  to  be  remarked,  that 
when  that  most  comprehensive  rule  of  life 
which  is  founded  on  this  troth,  *'  There- 
fore whatsoever  things  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  unto  them," 
was  promulgated,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
declared,  that  however  long  overlooked  or 
abused  it  had  been,  it  was  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  ancient  Scriptures,  ''for  this  is  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets."  But  when  this 
great  truth  was  declared  and  established, 
and  the  true  application  and  range  of  it 
given  in  the  precept  referred  to,  and  in 
kindred  precepts  the  abolition  of  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave  was  virtually  pro- 
nounced, however  long  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  delayed.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  indeed,  that  the  full  bearing  of  a 
truth  which  embraces  and  regulates  such 
wide-spread  relations,  should  be  at  once 
seen  and  acted  upon;  and  Christianity 
being  introddced  with  a  wise  and  beneficial 
Consideration  of  the  state  of  society  at  the 
time,  no  precept  was  given  which  would  at 
once  have  violently  disturbed  the  institu- 
tions of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  in  the  Epistles  as  an  existing  rela- 
tion, for  which  rules  were  to  be  provided 
fbr  Christians,  and  directions  are  actually 
given  for  the  conduct  of  Christian  masters 
to  Christian  slaves,  and  of  Christian  slaves 
to  Christian  masters.  But  in  the  truth  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  wholo  human  race, 
as  members  of  one  redeemed  family,  there 
was,  as  he  had  said,  the  principle  of  the 
abolition  of  a  relation  which  seemed  plainly 
inconsistent  with  brotherhood,  and  which, 
under  that  view,  had  been  forbidden  by 
God  among  those  who  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  brethren;  and  as 
this  truth  became  more  fully  apprehended 
and  felt,  slavery  disappeared,  until  at 
length,  after  other  forms  of  slavery  had 
long  passed  away  under  its  influence,  the 
plea,  "  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?" 
was  found  of  power  to  strike  the  fetters 
even  from  our  negro  slaves.  And  now 
briefly  to  apply  this  to  the  matter  in  hand 


— he  would  remind  their  Loithships  that 
it  was  not  more  clearly  the  office  of  Chris- 
tianity to  abolish  all  the  distinctions  which 
were  incompatible  with  the  true  relation  (rf 
mankind  to  each  other  through  their  rela- 
tion to  their  common  Creator  and  their 
common  Redeemer,  than  it  was  to  abolish 
those  distinctiotis  which  #ere  incompatible 
with  the  relation  which  woman  was  brottght 
into  existence  to  bear  to  man.  We  were 
indeed  distinctly  told  so,  for  in  describirig 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  community  into 
which  converts  were  brought,  the  Apostle 
says,  that  it  is  one  in  which  "there  is  deither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  fbr 
ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesds. "  In  fact,  the 
state  of  woman  in  the  ancient  world  was  uni- 
versally a  degraded  one.  It  was  true  that 
women,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  played  a  distinguished  part  on  the  the- 
atre of  life.  But  it  was  only  as  slaves  from 
time  to  time  reached  the  throne,  or  afl 
eunuchs  commanded  armies,  that  it  was 
only  in  the  way  of  a  rare  example  of  the 
power  of  mind  and  character  to  raise  in- 
dividuals above  all  the  disadvantages  of 
nature  and  fortune.  But  in  general  woman 
was  degraded  from  her  true  position;  fthe 
was  not  the  helpmeet  for  man,  which  she 
was  made  to  be,  but  his  toy  and  slave. 
And  this  undue  subordination  existed 
among  the  Jews,  as  in  other  ancient  com- 
munities, though  in  some  measure  restrain- 
ed and  softened  by  their  institutions,  and 
by  their  records  of  the  early  history  of  the 
human  family.  But  still  among  the  Jews 
woman  was  below  her  rank  in  the  social 
system ;  and  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  ihh 
^gradation  were  found  in  those  corrup- 
tions of  the  institution  of  marriage  which 
obtained  amongst  them,  as  polygamy  and 
divorce.  And  when  woman  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  her  proper  place  in  the  social 
system,  those  corruptions  were  to  be  done 
away.  And  when  the  Lord  desires  to  free 
the  marriage  relation  from  those  defects 
which  had  been  admitted  into  the  Mosaic 
law,  as  a  confession  to  the  hardness  of 
heart  of  those  to  whom  that  law  was  given, 
he  goes  back  to  the  original  institution  of 
marriage,  which  showed  clearly  that  it  was 
God's  design  that  the  union  should  be 
completely  and  mutually  binding — upon 
as  complete  a  footing  of  equality  of  rights 
and  duties  as  is  compatible  with  the  ori- 
ginal superiority  of  roan.  He  reminda 
them  that  at  the  first  God  created,  not  one 
man  and  several  women,  bat  one  man  and, 
one  woman:  and  that  it  was  at  the  jMtmb' 
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time  declared  that  a  man  should  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  should  cleave  unto 
his  wife,  and  that  they  twain  should  he  one 
flesh.  And  for  his  followers  he  aholished 
that  permission  of  divorce,  which  however 
accopiant  it  were  with  the  low  and  one- 
sided and  erroneous  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  marriage  hond  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  true  and  primary  conception  of  it, 
to  which  ho  desired  to  hring  hack  his  fol- 
lowers. Now  it  was  unnecessary  to  say, 
that  when  we  take  a  precept  concerning 
marriage  from  the  ancient  law,  we  are  to 
take  it  in  the  sense  which  the  primeval 
and  the  Christian  view  of  the  nature  and 
ohligations  of  the  man*iage  hond  gives  to 
it,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Jew  read 
it»  interpreting  it  according  to  his  own  low 
and  false  view  of  that  relation.  When  the 
Jew  received- the  prohibition  against  marry- 
ing his  brother's  wife,  we  can  easily  under- 
Btand  why  he  would  not  go  on  to  infer  from 
it  that  his  marriage  with  his  wife's  sister 
was  forbidden.  For  while  he  was  alive  to 
ihe  truth  that  marriage  made  the  wife  one 
with  the  husband,  so  that  her  individuality 
was  lost,  and  she  thenceforth  bore  the  same 
relations  as  her  husband,  he  was  not  in  the 
same  way  alive  to  the  corresponding  truth 
as  regarded  the  man,  and  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  so  made  one  with  his  wife,  that  he 
thenceforth  bore  the  same  relations  that 
she  did.  And  so  while  he  would  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  brother  of  his  bro- 
ther's wife,  he  would  not  understand  in  the 
same  way,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  his 
wife's  sister.  And  we  know  that  in  the 
way  of  concession  to  his  casual  views  and 
hardness  of  heart,  he  was  allowed  to  take 
two  wives,  and  to  send  away  his  wife, 
though  she  hod  not  broken  the  marriage 
bond;  so  it  might  have  been  allowed  to  him 
to  take  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife.  But  how  are  we  affected  by  either 
point?  Under  the  view  of  the  marriage 
bond  which  we  have  received,  it  is  os  cer- 
tain that  the  husband  is  one  with  the  wife, 
as  that  the  wife  is  one  with  the  husband. 
It  is  as  certain,  therefore,  that  a  roan  is 
the  brother  of  his  wife's  sister,  as  that  he 
is  ihe  brother  of  his  brother's  wife;  that 
he  is  as  near  of  kin  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other;  and  that  if  he  may  not  marry  the 
latter,  if  it  would  be  unclean  to  do  so,  on 
account  of  his  nearness  of  his  kin  to  her — 
and  that  it  is  so  we  are  expressly  told— then 
it  is  certain  that  he  may  not  marry  the 
former;  that  it  would  be  unclean  in  him  so 
to  do.    And  as  to  the  fact  if  it  were  so, 
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that  it  was  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  form 
such  unions,  that  was  a  fact  which  did 
not  affect  in  any  degree  the  certainty  of 
the  inference  as  regards  ourselves ;  nor 
did  it  in  any  respect  weaken  its  obligation 
as  regards  ourselves.  Because,  as  he  had 
before  endeavoured  to  show,  not  only  was 
every  prohibition  binding  upon  us  in  the 
sense  which  it  received  from  the  fuller 
light  of  the  gospel — whether  in  the  way 
of  revealing  new  relations  to  us,  or  giving 
new  and  larger  views  of  old  relations — 
but  it  was  not  open  to  us  to  take  advan- 
tage of  permissions  which  were  granted 
to  those  who  read  the  prohibitions  in  a 
narrower  sense,  if  those  permissions  were 
inconsistent  with  the  larger  sense  in  which 
the  gospel  enabled  and  obliged  us  to  re- 
ceive the  prohibitions.  He  was  conscious 
that  he  had  been  glancing  hastily  at  the 
points  of  his  argument,  rather  than  ex- 
nibiting  them  with  anything  like  due  clear- 
ness and  fulness.  But  he  trusted  that  he 
had  at  least  suggested  enough  to  vindicate 
the  inference  drawn  from  ihe  prohibition 
in  the  16th  verse,  by  doing  away  with 
the  apparent  objection  to  it  which  had 
been  drawn  from  the  implied  permission 
in  the  18th  verse.  And  at  that  advanced 
stage  of  the  debate,  that  was  the  utmost 
that  he  could  venture  to  attempt. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS :  My 
Lords,  the  most  rev.  Prelate  who  moved  the 
rejection  of  this  Bill,  expressed  a  hope  that 
we  should  hand  down  unimpaired  to  our 
posterity  the  marriage  law  which  we  have 
received  from  our  forefathers.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  most  rev.  Prelate  speaks 
of  the  law  as  it  existed  before  the  passing 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act,  or  since :  they 
are  veiT  different  things.  Practically  be- 
fore 18o5,  these  marriages  were  good  mar- 
riages, that  is  to  say,  they  were  seldom  or 
never  set  aside.  Now,  they  are  absolutely 
null  and  void.  The  most  rev.  Prelate  has 
not  said  positively  that  they  are  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  God,  but  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  are  not  so  forbidden, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  safer  to  abstain 
from  them.  That  is  an  opinion  not  shared 
by  the  two  right  rev.  Prelates  who  spoke 
later  in  the  debate  (the  Bishops  of  St. 
David's  and  Norwich).  They  think  that 
these  marriages  are  not  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  they  oppose  this  Bill  on  social 
grounds  only. 

The  right  rev.  Prelate  who  spoke  im- 
mediately after  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  made 
a  statement  which  I  heard  with  astonish- 
ment.    Defending  himself  from  the  charge 
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of  incoDsistencj  in  having' supported  a  Bill 
to  legalise  marriages  which  he  thinks  in- 
cestuous, he  told  jour  Lordships  that  he 
had  ascertained  that  parties  who  had  con- 
tracted the  marriages  legalised  hj  the  Act 
of  Parliament  might  nevertheless  he  pro- 
ceeded against  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
for  incest,  and  might  he  separated.  Did 
the  right  rev.  P|;olate  tell  the  House  at 
the  time  that  this  would  be  the  case  ?  Is  it 
credible  that  Parliament  would  have  passed 
a  law  to  prevent  the  annulling  of  these 
marriages,  and  yet  have  permitted  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Court  to  punish  persons  having 
contracted  them  as  being  guilty  of  incest, 
and  -to  compel  their  separation  ?  Have,  in 
fact,  any  such  proceedings  taken  place 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? 

The  right  rev.  Prelate  has  said,  that 
these  marriagea  are  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  God;  but  he  has  failed  to  point  out  any 
such  prohibition  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  New,  The  right  rev.  Pre- 
late has  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  report 
of  the  Marriage  Commissioners,  and  of  their 
mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry.  The  com- 
missioners are  men  whose  reputation  needs 
no  vindication,  and  I  shall  not  presume  to 
offer  any.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  has 
pointed  out  one  or  two  statements  in  the 
report  which  he  says  are  not  supported  by 
the  evidence.  It  is  stated  in  the  report 
that  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  permit  these  mamages  to  be 
solemnised  by  dispensation  or  licence.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  says,  that  this  is  an  in- 
correct statement  as  regards  the  Swiss 
cantons.  1  admit  it;  but  the  statement  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  as  drawn  from  the 
evidence  is  also  incorrect.  He  says  that 
these  marriages  are  permitted  in  only  one 
canton.  The  evidence  given  as  to  the 
practice  in  Switzerland  is  to  be  found  in 
a  letter  to  M^  Bach  from  a  professional 
friend  of  his  at  Lausanne.  The  writer 
says,  that  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  is 
permitted  only  in  one  canton,  but  that 
marriage  with  a  wife's  niece  is,  he  be- 
lieves, permitted  in  all  the  Protestant  can- 
tons. 

The  right  rev.  Prelate  tells  us,  that 
many  Prussians  blush  at  the  state  of  the 
marriage  law  in  Prussia.  This  may  be, 
but  the  evils  which  they  deplore,  arise  out 
of  the  facility  with  which  divorces  are  ob- 
tained, and  not  out  of  the  permission  to 
contract  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  de- 
ceased wife.  M.  Bach  is  asked,  '*  Are 
marriages  of  this  description  in  Qermany 
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''  Not  at  all.  So  &r  from  their  being  con- 
sidered cwUra  bonos  mores f  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Germany  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of 
such  marriages.  And  the  feelings  of  the  women 
of  Germany  are  so  strong  in  &vour  of  such  mar- 
riages that  it  often  occurs  that  the  last  parting  re- 
quest by  a  wife  on  her  death-bed  to  her  husband 
is  to  marry  her  sister  in  case  he  should  feel  in- 
clined to  marry  again.  This  arises  partly  from 
affection  for  her  surviving  husband  or  relations, 
that  he  may  not  become  estranged  from  her  eon- 
nexions,  and  partly  from  affection  to  her  sister, 
and  very  frequently  where  there  are  young  chil- 
dren for  their  sake." 

He  is  then  asked — 

**  *  Are  you  aware  of  any  evil  consequences  from 
the  celebration  of  marriages  of  this  description  ?' 
'  None  whatever.  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  any.' 
'  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  such  marriages 
have  not  led  to  any  laxity  of  morals  whatever.' 
'Undoubtedly  not." 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  these  marriages  in 
Prussia.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  has  said, 
that  these  mariiages  are  prohibited  by  the 
Greek  Church.  Doubtless  they  are,  but 
so  are  marriages  within  the  seventh  de- 
gree. Moreover,  as  I  before  told  your 
Lordships,  these  marriages  are  not  prohi« 
bited  by  the  Greek  Church  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  but  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Church. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Camp- 
bell) has,  no  doubt,  stated  the  law  cor- 
rectly ;  but  he  has  stated  it  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  erroneous  impression  on  your 
Lordships'  minds.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Judges  hold  that  the  28th  Henry  VIIL, 
c.  7,  was  revived  by  implication,  by  the 
revival  of  the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  16,  ia 
which  reference  is  made  to  it ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  Levitical  degrees  men- 
tioned in  the  32nd  Henry  YIIL,  c.  38,  are 
to  be  taken  to  be  the  degrees  specified  in 
the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  7. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  Chadwick'a 
case,  distinctly  said,  that  the  Court  was  not 
examining  what  God's  law  was,  nor  what 
the  Levitical  degrees  were,  but  it  was  ex- 
amining the  32nd  Henry  VIII.,  c.  38; 
and  that,  if  the  Legislature  had  mistaken 
God's  law,  yet,  if  the  nieaning  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  clear,  the  Court  waa 
bound  to  act  on  their  misinterpretation. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  adverted 
to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Dcnman,  as  ex- 
pressed on  the  occasion  of  that  trial.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  that  Lord  Denman  is 
desirous  of  supporting  this  Bill,     I  have 
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received  a  note  from  him  to  that  effect. 
I  mention  this,  as  I  fear  that  the  state  of 
Lord  Denman's  health  will  prevent  him 
from  voting  to-night.  The  nohle  and 
learned  Lord  has  said,  that  to  pass  a  re- 
trospective Act  legalising  marriages  that 
are  now  null  and  void,  would  be  a  thing 
unheard  of.  Was  not  this  very  thing  done 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  ?  He  has  alao 
told  yonr  Lordships  that  if  you  legalise 
these  marriages,  you  will  be  called  on  to 
legalise  bigamy.  Bigamy  b  forbidden  by 
our  Saviour — ^these  marriages  are  not.  This 
is  a  sufficient  reason  why  these  marriages 
should  be  legalised,  and  why  bigamy  should 
not.  I  must  again  remind  your  Lordships, 
that  the  clergymen  of  some  of  the  most 
populous  parishes  describe  in  strong  lan- 
guage the  evils  caused  by  the  existing  law. 
Mr.  Dale,  Mr.  Gumey,  Mr.  Ohampneys, 
Mr.  Villiers,  Dr.  Hook,  all  consider  it  as 
most  mischievous  in  its  effects  among  the 
poor. 

I  will  trespass  no  longer  on  your  Lord- 
ships' attention.  I  have,  indeed,  omitted 
to  notice  some  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  used  by  the  opponents  of  this  Bill ; 
but  having  shown,  as  I  believe,  that  the 
marriages  which  it  is  proposed  to  legalise 
are  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  society, 
and  that  the  existing  law  is  productive  of 
great  evil,  I  will  say  no  more.  One  qnes- 
tioD,  indeed,  I  must  ask  your  Lordships* 
permission  to  answer.  The  noble  and 
leamed  Lord  inquired  why  Scotland  is  ex- 
diuded  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
The  reason  is  a  simple  one.  THe  Act 
which  this  Bill  amends  does  not  apply  to 
Scotland. 

On  Question,  that  *'  now"  stand  part 
of  ^e  Motion,  their  Lordships  divided: 
— Content  16;  Not-Content  50  :  Majority 
34. 
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HOUSE    OF   LOEDS, 
Friday,  February  2%,  1851. 

MiNiTTBa.]  Took  the  Oatht.—Tbt  Hod.  Sir  Jbbn 
Cam  JUobbouse  Bart,  (baying  been  created 
Baron  Broughton  of  Broughton  de  Gyfford,  in 
the  County  of  WQts),  was  (in  the  usual  man- 
ner) introduced. 

PuBue  Bill. — 3*  Appointment  of  a  Viot- 
ChanceUor. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  :  My 
Lords,  when  on  Monday  laat  it  was  mj 
duty  to  address  a  few  words  to  your  Lord- 
ships I  certainly  did  so  in  the  confident 
expectation,  and  I  may  he  permitted  to 
add,  so  far  at  I  am  personally  concerned, 
in  the  sincere  hope,  that  it  waa  the  last 
occasion  upon  which  I  should  be  required 
to  address  you  on  behalf  of  those  Colleagues 
with  whom  I  have  been  recently  connected. 
Circumstances,  howeyer,  compel  me,  from 
respect  to  your  Lordships,  again  to  address 
you  with  regard  to  matters  that  have  oc- 
curred since  that  time,  when  I  merely 
stated  a  fact  which  it  was  important  for 
your  Lordships  to  be  acquainted  with,  Tis., 
that  at  that  time  Lord  John  Russell,  my 
noble  Priend  recently  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  was,  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  reooD- 
struct  the  Administration  of  which  he  had 
been  the  head.  My  Lords,  when  I  made 
that  statement  to  the  Hoase»  Lord  John 
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Russell  was  engaged  with  that  yiew  in 
oommunication  with  a  noble  Earl — a  highly 
respected  and  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen) — and  with 
a  right  hon.  Baronet — ^a  most  distinguished 
Member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
(Sir  James  Graham) — for  the  purpose  of 
endearouring  to  effect  that  reconstruction 
upon  a  larger  basis  than  before.     But  I 
hare  now  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  that 
before  that  night  had  closed,  this  attempt 
of  Lord  John  Russell  had  failed.     I  will 
leave  it  to  others  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  failure  took  place;  I  am  anxious 
only  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  the  facts 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and 
to  state  to  you  what  is  the  present  position 
of  affiairs.     My  Lords,  after  the  failure  that 
eyening  of  the  attempt  made  by  my  noble 
Friend  Lord   John  Russell  to  reconstruct 
the  Cabinet,  a  communication  was  made  to 
the  noble  Earl  to  whom  I  have  already  al- 
luded, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther he  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  were  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
the  formation  of  a  Government.  My  Lords, 
Her  Majesty  having  been  informed  that  the 
noble  Earl  was  not  in  that  condition,  and 
seeing  that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  in  the  conference  with  which 
he  had  been  honoured  by  Her  Majesty  only 
informed  Her  Majesty  that  he  was  not  then, 
as  I  stated  to  your  Lordships,  prepared  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  Cabinet, 
Her  Majesty  resolved  upon  again  inviting 
the  noble  Lord  to  construct  an  Adminis- 
tration,  and  the  noble  Lord  did  not  hesitate 
in  those  circumstances  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  noble  Lord  undertook  this  dutr  on 
Tuesday  morning.     Two  days  passed  be- 
fore the  noble  Lord  communicated  to  Her 
Majesty  his  inability  to  succeed  in  that  at- 
tempt.    That  communication  needed  not 
have  been  made,   perhaps,   till  this  very 
morning,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  to  this  day.  How- 
ever, the  noble  Lord  naturally  lost  no  time 
in  communicating  the  fact  to  Her  Majesty 
as  soon  as  he  was  enabled  to  do  so.     My 
Lords,  this  communication  took  place  at  a 
late  hour  yesterday  afternoon.     What  I 
have  now  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  and 
all  that  I  can  state  is,  that  I  myself  this 
morning,   by    Her    Majesty's    command, 
waited  upon  Her  Majesty,  and  I  found  that 
it  was  Her  natural  desire,  in  a  state  of 
things  most  novel    and   almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  this  country — after 
making  every  effort  in  Her  power  to  employ 
for  the  construction  of  a  Government  those 


persons  best  qualified  from  their  position 
to  undertake  such  a  task,  and  having  failed 
in  those  efforts — that  it  was  Her  desire  to 
pause  before  She  took  further  steps,  and  to 
obtain  the  advice  and  the  opinion,  in 
this  unforeseen  contingency,  of  a  noble 
and  illustrious  Duke,  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  this  House — one  to  whom 
on  other  occitsions  Her  Majesty  has  re* 
ferred  in  moments  of  difficulty.  That  il- 
lustrious Duke  is  not  at  present  in  the 
House.  He  has  been  summoned  to  attend 
Her  Majesty,  and  in  these  circumstances  I 
can  only  state  my  belief  that  this  House 
will  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's views  in  proceeding  fully  to  inform 
Herself  before  She  takes  further  steps  in 
this  important  and  delicate  state  of  mat- 
ters. My  Lords,  I  will  leave  it  to  others 
to  add — what  they  have  a  full  right  to  do, 
and  what  the  public  may  expect — a  full 
development  of  the  views  and  motives  by 
which  they  have  been  actuated;  but  I  can- 
not sit  down  without  expressing  this,  at 
least,  that  however  much  I  may  lament,  aa 
I  do  most  sincerely  lament,  the  result  of 
these  negotiations,  there  is  at  least  one 
consolatory  circumstance  to  me  that  has 
attended  that  result — it  is,  that  through- 
out all  the  differences,  throughout  all 
the  difficulties  that  have  presented  them- 
selves in  these  negotiations,  those  diffi- 
culties and  differences  have  in  no  one  re- 
spect whatever  turned  upon  any  personal 
eonsiderations;  that  it  was  the  natural  re- 
sult of  honest  differences  of  opinion^  con- 
nected with  important  principles,  that 
created  a  bar  in  the  way  of  those  arrange- 
ments,  but  not  a  bar  that  could  in  the 
least  diminish  the  personal  respect  and 
regard  which  the  parties  have  hitherto  en- 
tertained for  each  other.  From  my  own 
knowledge,  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
transactions  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
take  a  part,  I  may  be  permitted  to  saj 
thus  much  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
negotiations  throughout  were  carried  on  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  and  by  the  other 
noble  and  eminent  persons  to  whom  I  have 
referred.  I  will  only,  before  I  sit  down, 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  your  Lordships 
— not  sneaking  upon  my  own  behalf  only, 
or  in  behalf  of  those  colleagues  with  whom 
I  have  been  connected,  but  in  behalf  of  all 
public  men,  of  whom,  unquestionably,  great 
sacrifices  of  private  ease  and  comfort  may 
at  particular  times  be  justly  required — 
that  there  is  one  sacrifice  they  can  never 
be  called  upon  to  make,  because  it  is  not 
only  a  sacrifice  of  themselves^  but  s^  «a&^- 
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fice  of  tho  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown 
— I  mean  that  of  a  prolonged  attempt, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  carry  on  the 
puhlic  husiness  of  the  country  without  the 
promise  of  that  amount  of  support  which 
18  indispensahlo  to  all  Goyemments  for  the 
purpose  of  enahling  them  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  and  to  maintain  and 
promote  the  e£Scient  carry ifig  on  of  the 
puhlic  service.  Such  a  state  of  things,  in 
my  opinion,  if  prolonged,  can  never  fail  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  honour  of  the  Crown, 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  profitable  only  to  those — not  the 
most  respectable  class  of  politicians — who, 
in  such  circumstances,  find  a  consequence 
which  docs  not  naturally  belong  to  them, 
and  which  they  would  not  othenvise  pos- 
sess. I  feel  strongly  that  if  public  men 
undertake  to  perform  public  duties,  they 
ought  to  do  so  with  the  full  prospect  of 
discharging  those  duties  with  effect.  I 
have  now  endeavoured  to  put  your  Lord- 
ships in  possession  of  the  facts  so  far  as 
known  to  myself.  If  1  have  omitted  any- 
thing, there  are  parties  in  this  House  who 
will  be  able  to  supply  the  defect;  in  the 
meantime  I  have  nothing  further  to  com- 
municate beyond  the  short  statement  which 
I  have  now  had  the  honour  to  lay  before 
your  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN :  My  Lords, 
the  noble  Marquess  having  stated  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions entered  into  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  for  the  reconstruction  of  his 
Cabinet,  it  is  now  incumbent  on  me  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  motives  for  my 
conduct,  and  the  reasons  which  led  to  that 
decision  to  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
come.  My  Lords,  on  Saturday  morning, 
when  the  resignation  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  Colleagues  took  place,  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  commanded  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  attend  at  the  Palace.  I  did  so  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday ;  and,  after  the 
honour  of  an  audience  with  Her  Majesty, 
at  which  I  humbly  expressed  my  readiness 
to  co-operate  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Government  upon  any  conditions  which 
should  appear  to  be  consistent  with  my 
own  convictions,  and  which  offered  a  pros- 
pect of  promoting  tho  public  service,  I 
afterwards,  in  Her  Majesty's  presence,  met 
Lord  John  Russell  and  my  Friend  Sir 
James  Graham.  After  mutual  explana- 
tions upon  these  subjects,  similar  to  those 
which  I  have  now  stated,  we  met  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  following  day.  The 
noble  Lord  communicated  to  us  the  basis 
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of  an  agreement  on  which  the  Government 
was  to  be  reconstructed,  and  the  principal 
measures  which  he  proposed  to  introduce. 
I  think  we  received  this  communication 
from  Lord  John  Russell  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  on  Saturday.  We  proceeded 
at  once  to  consider  the  propositions  ;  but, 
having  been  detained  late  at  the  Palace 
that  night,  we  could  only  examine  them 
with  the  attention  they  deserved  on  the 
following  day.  On  Monday,  therefore, 
having  entered  into  this  examination,  we 
communicated  to  Lord  John  Russell  our 
opinions  on  this  subject.  I  need  not  enter 
into  the  various  measures  proposed  for  our 
adoption.  On  some  we  were  entirely 
agreed,  and  on  others  probably  mutual  ex- 
planations might  have  led  ultimately  to  an 
agreement;  but  our  difference  was  confined 
exclusively  to  a  single  measure.  I  felt, 
undoubtedly,  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
adopt  the  measure  of  penal  legislation  to- 
wards the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this 
country  by  the  prohibition  of  the  assump- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  titles ;  and,  indeed,  I 
objected  to  any  legislation  of  this  kind 
upon  the  subject.  My  Lords,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  this  is  not  the  proper  occasion 
to  enter  into  any  full  discussion  of  this 
subject.  I  hope  that,  at  no  distant  time, 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
this  question,  and  I  shall  then  be  ready  to 
express  more  fully  the  views  and  opinions 
which  I  entertain ;  but  I  must,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  state  to  the  House  the  deep 
convictions  and  feelings  which  induced  me 
to  come  to  such  a  decision  as  that  I  have 
stated,  and  which  led  to  a  result  so  impor- 
tant to  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
by  leading  to  the  failure  of  ih&i  attempt 
with  which  the  noble  Lord  was  charged. 
I  felt,  then,  that  this  legislation  must 
prove  utterly  ineffectual.  It  is  difficult 
enough  at  all  times,  by  force  of  law,  to 
give  a  criminal  character  to  acts  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  so  as  to  secure  the  wil- 
ling obedience  of  mankind.  But  when 
such  acts  are  performed  from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  religious  obligation,  your  lawi 
become  a  dead  letter ;  conscience  and 
opinion  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  your 
legislation.  No  doubt  you  may  per- 
secute. But  we  hare  had  fatal  experi- 
ence of  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding.  We  had  for  200  years  very 
successfully,  very  effectually,  tormented 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  found  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  we 
only  increased,  the  number  of  our  victims. 
I  thought  I  saw  in  this  measure  a  retro- 
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grade  step  towards  a  system  of  laws  which 
I  had  hoped  was  utterly  aholished  and 
extinct,  and  which  was  at  variance  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  recent    legisla- 
tion.    I   helieved   that,  in  the  late  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place,  no  law 
had  been  violated,  unless,  indeed — which 
may  be  doubtful — those  barbarous  laws  the 
text  of  which  still  continues  to  disgrace 
the  Statute-book,  but  which   have   been 
long  obsolete,  and  which  have  very  recently 
been  stigmatised  by  the  Legislature  itself. 
But,  my  Lords,  though  I  felt  persuaded 
that  no  violation  of  law  had  taken  place,  I 
was  not  the  less  sensible  of  the  arrogant 
tone  assumed  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  and 
by  his  Cardinal,  in  the  brief  of  the  one, 
and  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  other ;  and  I 
felt  that  this  might  very  properly  engage  the 
notice  of  Her  Majesty  s  (iovernment  and 
even  of  Parliament.  But  I  saw  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  legislative  interference,  with 
the  view  of  abridging  the  religious  liberty 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and 
impeding  the  lawful  and  regular  develop- 
ment and  organisation  of  their  episcopal 
Church.    My  Lords,  I  found  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  James  Graham)  entirely 
coincided  with  me  in  this  view;  and  I  may 
mention  to  the  House  that  this  agreement 
was  arrived  at  without  the  least  concert  or 
communication  with  each   other.      Since 
we  parted  in  the  course  of  last  summer 
— at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment— I  have  had  no  communication  what- 
ever upon  any  subject  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend.    In  the  distant  part  of  the  country 
where  I  resided,  no  doubt,  I  witnessed  the 
excitement    which    prevailed    throughout 
England  on  the  subject;  but   I   thought 
that  the  alarm  and  indignation  which  pre- 
vailed so  widely  were  unfounded  and  irra- 
tional.    I  certainly  felt  no  alarm  myself, 
and  I  had  no  inclination  towards  indigna- 
tion, but  rather  to  a  feeling  more  allied  to 
contempt.     But,  my  Lords,  when  I  saw 
such    sentiments    expressed    in    quarters 
which,    I    confess,    surprised  me,   I   un- 
doubtedly became  more  curious  to  know 
what  was  the  opinion  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend   and  of  others  with  whom  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  acting,  and  for  whose 
opinions  I  feel  great  respect.     However, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  this  was  not  a  sub- 
ject  upon  which  I  could  with  propriety 
venture  to  question  my  right  hon.  Friend; 
and  so,  in  point  of  fact,  until  the  day  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Parliament,  I  had  not 
the  most  distant  conception  of  what  his 
opinion  was.     He  called  on  me,  I  believo, 


the  very  morning  of  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I 
found  that  his  opinions  in  all  respects 
completely  coincided  with  mine.  My 
Lords,  this  absence  of  all  communica- 
tion was  the  case  with  all  those  noble  and 
honourable  persons  with  whom  I  have  been 
formerly  connected  in  official  life,  and 
whose  opinions  I  have  always  regarded 
with  respect.  Until  the  day  before  yes- 
terday I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  opin- 
ions, with  one  exception,  of  any  of  my 
former  Colleagues;  and  at  this  moment  I 
am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of 
some  of  them.  I  wish  to  state  this  to 
show  that  whatever  those  opinions  may  be, 
they  are  not  the  result  of  any  concert  or 
communication  with  each  other,  but  have 
been  arrived  at  in  a  manner  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  separate. 

My  Lords,  it  is  true  that  the  noble 
Lord  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  for- 
mation of  an  Administration  did  propose 
to  us  to  make  material  alterations  and 
modifications  in  the  Bill  to  which  I  am 
now  alluding,  and  to  which  we  so  de- 
cidedly objected.  No  doubt  those  altera- 
tions might  have  removed  some  of  our  ob- 
jections to  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
itself;  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  altera- 
tions must  have  excited  great  disapproba- 
tion and  disappointment  amongst  all  those 
who  represent  the  popular  feeling  upon 
this  subject,  which  has  been  so  much  ex- 
cited in  hostility  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Rome;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  very  remnant  of  the  Bill  would  have 
been  equally  regarded  as  penal,  unjust, 
and  offensive,  by  the  great  body  of  Her 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  We, 
therefore,  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  make  ourselves  parties  to  a  measure  from 
which  wo  could  not  anticipate  any  good, 
and  from  which  we  thought  wo  had  reason 
to  apprehend  very  many,  and  serious  evils. 
My  Lords,  on  the  failure  of  this  attempt 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  form  an  Administni- 
tion,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  send  for 
me  to  request  me  to  undertake  that  task. 

My  Lords,  I  am  fully  aware  how  little 
able  I  should  be  at  any  time,  and  especially 
at  so  difficult  a  moment  as  the  present,  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  this  great  empire  in 
such  a  manner  as  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
have  a  right  to  expect.  Nevertheleaa, 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country  which  might  pro- 
bably have  led  me  to  make  the  attempt. 
But,  after  what  your  Lordships  have  heard 
of  my  sentiments,  and  with  the  knowledge 
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which  I  possessed  that  a  measure  of  penal 
legislation  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  consent  of  a 

S>eat  majority  of  the  Members  of  that 
ouse,  and  believing,  as  I  had  full  reason 
to  belieye,  that  a  majority  as  large  of  your 
Lordships  in  this  House  entertained  the 
same  yiews  upon  the  subject,  your  Lord- 
ships will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
humbly  entreated  Her  Majesty  to  permit 
me  to  decline  the  task  which  Her  gracious 
favour  would  have  imposed  upon  me.  I 
felt  that  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  it 
would  be  perfectly  hopeless  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  enforce  those  views  which  1  en- 
tertained, and  from  which  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  recede.  I  felt  that  I  could 
be  no  party  to  any  course  which  I  be- 
lieved would  tend  to  rekindle  the  flame 
of  religious  discord  throughout  the  country, 
and  would  inevitably  increase  the  religious 
animosities  and  bitterness  which  unhappily 
prevailed.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I 
declined  the  task.  The  opinions  which  I 
have  expressed  may  be  completely  erro- 
neous. Judging,  indeed,  from  what  has 
passed — if  numbers  were  the  criterion  of 
right — it  would  bo  almost  clear  that  I  am 
in  error.  Nevertheless,  I  entertain  a  con- 
fident belief  that  a  great  change  will  at  no 
distant  time  take  place  in  the  public  senti- 
ment on  this  subject;  but,  my  Lords,  whe- 
ther this  be  or  be  not  the  case,  I  trust 
your  Lordships  will  give  me  credit  for 
sincerity  in  my  convictions,  for  the  deep 
sense  of  duty  under  which  I  have  acted, 
and  will  believe  that  nothing  would  have 
induced  me  to  follow  the  course  I  have 
adopted  had  I  not  been  convinced  that  I 
was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  the  soundest  principles  of  wisdom  and 
of  justice. 

Lord  STANLEY :  My  Lords,  it  now 
becomes  my  duty  to  avail  myself  of  this, 
the  earliest  opportunity  which  I  have  been 
able  to  take,  consistently  with  my  duty,  of 
explaining  to  your  Lordships  the  portion 
of  these  transactions  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged,  and  which  I  was  precluded,  by 
an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  permission  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty,  from  explaining  to  your 
Iiordships  on  Monday  last.  I  must  com- 
mence with  a  period  somewhat,  though  not 
mach,  antecedent  to  that  to  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  alluded.  My  Lords,  Her 
Majesty's  late  Administration  having  re- 
signed their  offices  in  the  course  of  Friday 
last — that  is,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
bAYiDg  come  to  the  determiaation  of  re- 
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signing  their  offices  on  Friday  last,  though, 
of  course,  they  were  unable  to  act  upon  it 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite,  who  was  not  then  in 
town — on  Saturday  morning,  I  believe,  an 
announcement  was  formally  made  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  the  whole  of  Her  late  ad- 
visers had  unanimously  tendered  their 
resignation;  and  Her  Majesty  upon  that 
occasion  did  me  the  honour  of  stating,  that 
looking  to  me  as  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, Her  Majesty  had  called  upon  me  to 
tender  Her  my  advice  as  to  itio  course 
which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  pursue 
under  the  circumstances.  My  Lords,  I 
took  the  liberty,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
requesting  to  be  informed  by  Her  Miuesty 
upon  what  grounds  the  resignation  of  Her 
late  advisers  had  taken  place;  and  I  learned 
from  Her  Majesty,  that  the  grounds  stated 
to  Her  for  that  resignation  were  the  same 
in  substance  as  those  which  were  stated  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  in  this  House  by  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite— namely,  that  at 
no  very  distant  period,  a  Motion  which 
had  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  the  other  House,  in  reference  to  the 
general  distress  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, had  been  negatived  by  so  small  a 
majority,  as  to  lead  the  Government  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  possess 
that  continued  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  requisite  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs;  and  that  that 
opinion  on  their  part  was  further  confirmed 
by  the  &ot,  that  on  Thursday  last,  the 
evening  previous  to  the  day  on  which  the 
resolution  of  resigning  was  taken,  they 
had  been  loft  in  a  minority  on  the  Motion 
of  Mr.  Locke  King,  the  majority  of  two 
to  one  against  them  being  composed 
of  their  own  ordinary  supporters,  a  ffreat 
portion  of  the  protectionist  party  nav- 
ing  been  absent  on  that  evening.  My 
Lords,  I  must  stop  for  a  moment  in 
my  narration  to  express  some  doubt  on 
my  own  part,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
most  entire  respect  for  the  noble  Mar- 
quess opposite,  and  the  most  entire  con- 
viction that  the  two  circumstances  to 
which  he  has  adverted  led  ultimately  and 
finally  to  the  somewhat  sudden  and  abrupt 
termination  of  the  late  Government.  My 
Lords,  I  must  express  my  conviction  that 
these  were  not  the  only,  and  I  must  bo 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  they  were  the 
principal,  causes  of  the  resignation  of  Minis- 
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ters.  Mj  Lords,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
that  most  important  of  all  important  ques- 
tions which  has  been  adrerted  to  bj  mj  no- 
ble Friend  the  noble  Earl  above  me,  in  a 
manner  and  tone  which  does  the  utmost 
credit  to  his  frankness  and  sincerity — I 
mean  the  mode  of  dealing  with  that  most 
difiBonlt  question  which  is  conunonlj  spoken 
of  under  the  term  of  "  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion," had  much  to  do  with  the  resolution 
to  which  Her  Majesty's  late  Government 
came.  I  am  not,  of  course,  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Cabinet;  I  am  bound  to  assume 
that  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  upon  a  mea- 
sure which  they,  as  a  Cabinet,  intended  to 
support ;  but  I  believe  thev  saw  before 
them,  in  regard  to  that  question,  difficulties 
as  grave  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
On  the  one  side  they  saw  a  state  of  Pro- 
testant feelbg  excited  in  this  kingdom  by 
the  letter  of  the  Prime  Minister,  not  less 
than  by  the  act  of  aggression  itself,  exciting 
them  to  extreme  measures;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  feeling  existed  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  own  supporters,  ex- 
tending even  to  some  of  their  immediate 
adherents,  and  very  much  in  accordance 
with  the  views  stated  by  my  noble  Friend 
the  noble  Earl  above  me,  that  this  was  a 
Question  upon  which  no  legislation  was 
desirable,  or  ought  to  be  sanctioned.  I 
cannot  divest  my  own  mind  of  the  strong 
conviction,  that  that  measure,  and  the 
difficulties  connected  with  it,  were  in  a 
great  degree  the  cause  why  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  unable  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  I  cannot  but  think  also  that  that 
feeling  has  been  strengthened  by  the  an- 
ticipated failure  of  the  financial  project 
announced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex*- 
chequer.  I  am  not  surprised,  therefore — 
although  undoubtedly  the  course  which  the 
late  Government  has  taken  has  not  been 
such  as  to  induce  me  to  think  that  so 
small  a  majority  as  fourteen  would  be  held 
by  them  a  sufficient  ground  for  resigning 
their  offices-^I  am  not  surprised,  wi£ 
these  two  serious  difficulties  staring  them 
in  the  face,  and  leading  them  into  a  po^ 
sition  in  which  they  must  either  go  against 
their  own  convictions,  or  forfeit  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  ordinary  adherents-^I 
am  not  surprised  that  ¥rith  these  difficulties, 
and  with  the  difficulties  created  by  the 
universal  dissatisfaction  which  appears  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  not  un- 
welcome occasion  which  presented  itself 
on  Thursday  night  by  the  defeat  of  the 


Government  in  a  thin  House,  composed  of 
their  own  adherents,  should  have  been 
taken  advantage  of.  Now,  my  Lords, 
not  for  a  moment  doubting  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  Govern* 
ment,  I  ventured  to  state  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty one  or  two  remarks  upon  these  two 
causes  assigned  for  the  resignation.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  now  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  a 
letter  which,  by  Her  Majesty's  express 
command,  after  the  interview  with  which 
I  was  honoured,  I  wrote  to  Her  Majesty 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  upon  record  the 
advice  which  I  had  felt  it  my  humble  duty 
to  render.  From  that  letter  1  shall,  witL 
Her  Majesty's  permission,  read  to  your  ' 
Lordships,  as  the  most  authentic  and  cor- 
rect record  which  1  have,  so  much  of  those 
passages  as  will  tend  to  explain  the  course 
which  I  pursued  on  that  occasion : — 

"  He  adverted  to  the  two  oocasions  tpeoifled 
by  Tour  Majesty  as  the  grounds  of  the  resignatioB 
of  Your  Majesty's  scrraots,  and  observed  with  re- 
ference to  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  that  it  had 
been  negatived,  and  although  by  a  small  majority, 
the  minority  were  reinforced  by  a  number  of  votes 
not  hostile  to  the  Government  on  other  grounds, 
and  on  whose  general  support  Lord  Stanley  sad 
his  Friends  could  not  reckon ;  and  with  refcrenoe 
to  the  majority  on  Mr.  Locke  King's  Motion,  he 
observed — " 

And,  my  Lords,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  point  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  Government  fell  by  the  votes  of  their 
own  adherents — that  the  support  of  th^ 
usual  opponents  undoubtedly,  had  they 
been  present,  would  have  been  given  to 
them  in  opposition  to  a  dangerous  and 
mischievous  measure  ;  and  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  those  opponents,  upon  whose  support 
they  rested,  the  Government  met  with  a 
defeat,  it  is  right  that  your  Lordships 
and  the  country  should  know  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Mr.  Locke  King's  Motion  for 
an  extensive  alteration  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  was  carried  by  above 
100  votes  to  54.  Of  these  54  votes, 
17  were  votes  of  what  I  will  call,  for 
shortness*  sake,  the  Protectionist  party, 
and  27  more  were  votes  of  official  men; 
and  exclusively  of  those  bound  by  official 
ties,  the  Ministry  brought  to  their  support 
10  independent  Members,  and  no  more.  I 
ventured  to  state  these  feurts  to  Her  Mar 
jesty;  and  I  stated  that,  small  as  was  the 
number  of  my  Friends  who  voted  en 
that  measure,  I  believed  their  num* 
hers  would  have  been  much  greater 
hot  for  an  impression  which  undoubtedly 
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preyniled  "that  Your  Mnjestjr's  Ministers 
were  not  honestly  exercising  their  influence 
to  defeat  the  Motion."  I  believed  that, 
and  my  Friends,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, believed  it;  and  although,  if  they  had 
believed  in  the  earnest  determination  of 
the  Government  to  act  upon  their  own 
principles,  they  would  have  given  them  a 
generous  and  disinterested  support,  they  did 
not  feel  themselves  bound  to  attend  in 
large  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Government  to  defeat  the  measure, 
while  it  permitted  so  many  of  its  own  sup- 
porters to  be  absent.  My  Lords,  after  ad- 
rerting  to  the  particular  circumstances  with 
which  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment was  accompanied,  my  first  statement 
to  Her  Majesty  was,  that  after  the  part 
which  I  had  taken  in  public  affairs,  after 
the  expressions  of  which  I  had  made  use, 
after  the  opinions  which  I  had  uttered, 
after  the  pledges  which  I  had  given, 
seeing  that  if  I  had  been  a  Meniber  of  the 
other  House  I  certainly  should  have  sup- 
ported by  my  vote  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
bisraeli,  regarding  the  distress  among  the 
agricultural  class — avowed  in  the  Speech 
of  Her  Majesty  from  the  Throne — and  de- 
claring that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  effective  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  that  distress,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me,  even  if  my  convictions  were  less 
strong  than  they  were — it  would  bo  im- 
possible for  me,  as  an  honest  man,  to  take 
office  without  a  full  determination  to  deal 
with  that  distress,  and  endeavour  to  apply 
to  it,  as  a  Minister,  effective  measures  of 
relief.  My  Lords,  I  stated  that  if  I  could 
so  far  forget  myself  as  to  sacrifice  my  own 
honest  convictions,  the  loss  of  honour 
which  would  be  involved  in  such  a  course 
of  proceeding  would  make  my  services 
worso  than  valueless.  I  said  that  I  had 
entertained,  and  that  I  retained,  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  it  were  impossible  to  do  full  jus- 
tice, at  all  events  to  take  steps  towards 
mitigating  the  injustice  under  which  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  in  this 
eountry  were  suffering.  I  did  not  bind 
myself  to  any  specific  measure,  although 
at  the  proper  time  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  stating  the  specific  measure  which  I 
would  recommend;  but  I  did  state  that  I 
wonld  not  take  office  on  any  other  condition 
than  that  of  endeavouring  bond  fide  to  give 
effect  tomy  own  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
legislating  for  the  relief  of  that  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  My  Lords,  I  then  pro- 
oeeded  to  notice  the  position  of  parties  in 
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the  House  of  Commons.  And,  my  Lords, 
in  looking  at  the  difficult  situation  in  which 
the  country  is  now  placed,  it  is  not  unne- 
cessary or  unimportant  that  your  Lordships 
and  the  country  should  well  know  the  posi- 
tion and  the  relations  of  those  parties.  My 
Lords,  in  the  first  place  there  is  the  party 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  of  their 
adherents,  with  various  gradations  of  opin- 
ion among  themselves — with  great  differ* 
ences  of  opinion,  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
between  various  sections  of  that  party, 
those  differences  being  still  further  in- 
creased by  that  which  took  place  on  a 
recent  occasion,  and  which  has  almost  led 
to  the  formation  of  another  party — namely, 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  party,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  My  Lords,  there  is, 
besides  the  party  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  connected,  a  party  nume- 
rous, no  doubt,  yet  undoubtedly  in  a  minor- 
ity in  the  House  of  Commons  on  every 
occasion,  and  which,  unfortunately,  though 
it  no  doubt  comprises  men  'of  talent  and 
intellect,  yet  contains  within  itself,  I  will  not 
say  no  single  individual,  but  hardly  more 
than  one  individual,  of  political  experience 
and  versed  in  official  business.  My  Lords,  I 
feel  that  that  is  a  great  disadvantage  for 
any  party  to  labour  under.  But  there  is 
a  third  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
not,  indeed,  very  extensive  in  point  of  num- 
bers, but  most  important  as  regards  the 
ability,  the  official  experience,  and  the  ta- 
lents of  a  great  portion  of  its  members — I 
mean  that  small  party  in  point  of  numbers, 
though  important  in  point  of  talent  and 
experience,  which  has  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  My  Lords, 
looking  at  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  considering  the  practica- 
bility of  forming  such  a  Government  as 
should  bo  enabled  permanently  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  or  which  should 
at  least  carry  with  it  some  appearance  of 
stability — for  I  think  your  Lordships  will 
be  of  opinion,  as  undoubtedly  I  am,  that 
nothing  scarcely  can  be  so  mischievous  as 
constant  change  from  one  Government  to 
another,  or  the  formation  of  a  Government 
with  the  prospect  of  its  being  speedily  re- 
moved from  office,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  public  affairs — I  felt  that  I  had  a  very 
delicate  task  to  perform ;  and  bearing  this 
in  mind  I  shall  continue  the  extract  which 
I  had  commenced.  And  upon  the  words 
which  I  am  about  to  read,  I  lay  the  more 
stress,  because  the  words  themselves  are 
not  unimportant,  as  exhibiting  to  your 
Lordships  and  to  the  country  the  whola 
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scope  and  tenor  of  the  advice  which  upon 
that  occasion  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  upon  which  some  miscon- 
struction has  prevailed.  My  Lords,  I  think 
the  nohle  Marquess  will  remember  that 
when  he  made  his  statement  in  this  House, 
I  felt  it  my  duty,  while  I  forcbore  to  offer 
any  observation,  to  intimate  at  least  to  the 
noble  Marquess  that  one  expression  had 
fallen  from  hhn  upon  which  I  might  have 
desired  to  offer  some  comment;  and  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  I  understand  a 
statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
representation  made  of  this  affair  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  though  certainly  not  inten- 
tionally incorrect  in  point  of  form,  was  still 
calculated  to  convey  an  inference  which 
was  not  justified  by  the  facts.  My  Lords, 
the  inference  which  would  be  justified  by 
the  naked  statement  on  the  part  of  the  no- 
ble Marquess  here,  and  on  the  part  of  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  this — that  I  had  abandoned  as 
hopeless  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
form  a  Government.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  expression  was  used;  but  when 
it  was  stated  that  I  was  not  prepared  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  Go- 
vernment, that  was  the  inference  which 
the  world  at  large  might  draw.  Your 
Lordships  will  see  how  far  that  statement 
was  correct.  Undoubtedly  it  was  correct 
in  form  and  in  fact;  but  your  Lordships 
will  perceive  with  what  qualification  that 
statement,  if  made  at  all,  should  have  been 
accompanied,  which  qualification  was  not 
contained  in  the  statement  itself,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  supply 
without  entering  into  a  full  explanation. 
My  Lords,  after  leaving  Her  Majesty  that 
day,  about  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock,  1 
did  not  return  home  immediately,  I  did  not 
reach  my  own  home  till  six  o'clock.  On 
arriving  there  I  found  a  note  from  Her 
Majesty  desiring  that  I  would  place  in  wri- 
ting the  advice  which  1  had  given;  and  I 
have  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
from  Her  Majesty  an  assurance  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  correct  statement  of 
what  passed  than  that  which  I  submitted 
and  now  hold  in  my  hand.  My  letter  went 
on  to  say — 

"  After  stating  to  Your  Majesty  the  position  of 
the  three  main  parties  into  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  divided,  Jx>rd  Stanley  observed  that 
the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  had  met 
with  the  general  approval  and  support  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  party  which  adhered  to 
the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  that  they  had  never  yet 
met  with  a  defeat  from  Lord  Stanley's  political 
friends ;  that  a  very  important  member  of  that 


party,  Sir  J.  Grah.im,  had  publicly  declared  his 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  '  closing  their  ranks' 
to  resist  the  presumed  policy  of  Lord  Stanley's 
friends  ;  and  as  Your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
inform  him  that  no  communication  had  been  made 
to  any  one  previous  to  that  which  Your  Majesty 
honoui^Bd  him,  he  ventured  to  suggest  that,  in  the 
first  instance.  Your  Majesty  should  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  were  not  possible  to  strengthen  the  present 
Government  as  partially  to  reconstruct  it  by  a 
combination  with  those  who,  not  now  holding 
o£Qce,  concurred  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  do, 
and  professed  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
union  ;  that,  failing  such  a  combination,  a  portion 
of  that  third  party  might  be  willing  to  combine 
with  Lord  Stanley,  whose  di£Qculties  in  such  a 
case  would  bo  greatly  diminished ;  that  if  it  should 
appear  that  both  of  these  arrangements  were  im- 
practicable, and  if  personal  considerations  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  Government  of 
those  whose  opinions  appeared  to  prevail  in  the 
House  of  Conmions,  Lord  Stanley,  not  underra- 
ting the  extreme  difficulties  which  he  would  have 
to  encounter,  would,  if  honoured  with  Your  Mi^ 
jesty's  confidence,  prefer  any  responsibility,  and 
even  the  chance  of  a  failure  and  loss  of  reputation, 
to  that  of  leaving  Your  Majesty  and  the  counti^ 
without  a  Government ;  and  he  added  that  he  be- 
lieved an  Administration  formed  under  such  oir- 
oumstanccs  would  be  more  likely  to  meet  with 
support,  even  from  moderate  opponents  of  their 
views,  than  one  which  should  be  hastily  formed 
without  giving  time  to  show  the  impracticability 

of  a  difiercnt  arrangement He  fbels 

highly  honoured  by  being  allowed  to  submit  to 
Your  Majesty  unreservedly  his  whole  views,  and 
while  he  should  be  sorry  that  this  project  should 
fall  into  any  other  hands  than  those  of  Your  Ma- 
jesty, he  has  that  entire  confidence  in  Lord  John 
Russell's  honour  that  he  is  sure  no  ungenerous 
use  will  be  made  of  any  portion  of  it  which  Your 
Majesty  may  see  fit  to  communicate  to  him." 

My  Lords,  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  your 
Lordships  that  when  called  upon  by  mj 
Sovereign,  I  did  not  in  the  first  instance, 
hesitate  to  express  my  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice everything  but  my  honour  in  attempt- 
ing to  serve  my  Queen.  My  Lords,  I  hope 
you  will  be  of  opinion — I  know  my  own 
motives,  I  am  conscious  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  own  conduct,  and  of  the  integrity  of 
the  motives  which  actuated  me — I  trust 
your  Lordships  will  bo  of  opinion  that  I 
have  shown  no  undue  eagerness  to  grasp 
at  power — and  I  hope  you  will  also  gire 
me  credit  for  having  been  influenced  by  bo 
motive  of  personal  ambition,  and  by  no 
desire  to  place  myself  in  a  position  for 
which  I  was  not  qualified.  My  Lords,  I 
hope,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  give  me 
ci*edit  for  not  having  shrunk  from  the  dntj 
which  devolved  on  me,  as  it  might  baye 
devolved  on  any  public  man,  considering 
the  difficulty  to  which  the  Queen  was  re- 
duced, of  tendering  my  best  services,  even 
at  the  risk  of  failure  in  the  attempt,  and 
at  the  risk  of  loss  of  personal  reputation  in 
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consequence  of  failure.  Mj  Lords,  I  hope 
1' shall  also  satisfy  jour  Lordships  that, 
having  entered  upon  that  important  task, 
I  applied  my  host  energies  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it — and  that  while  I  did  not  shrink 
from  the  difficulties,  immense  as  they  must 
hare  heen  under  any  circumstances,  attend- 
ing the  attempt  to  form  a  GoTemment,  I 
did  not  unduly  prolong  the  period  of  sus- 
pense hy  continuing  to  make  the  attempt 
when  1  had  become  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  should  fail.  My  Lords,  it  was 
on  Tuesday  morning  that  Her  Majesty 
again  sent  for  me,  informing  me  that  the 
state  of  things  I  had  anticipi&ted  had  come 
to  pass — that  Lord  John  Russell  had  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  Govern- 
ment by  combination  with  any  other  party 
in  the  State — and  that  my  noble  Friend, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  having  been  applied  to, 
had  stated  his  inability  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment by  any  combination  with  the  present 
Administration,  or  from  the  members  of 
that  party  which  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  offensive  if  I  call  the  Peelite  party. 
Her  Majesty  reminded  me  of  the  pledge 
wluch  I  had  given,  that,  in  the  event  which 
had  occurred,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  face 
the  difficulty.  My  Lords,  I  could  not  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  should 
respond  to  that  appeal;  and  from  Tuesday 
morning  to  Thursday  afternoon  I  was  un- 
remittingly engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
carry  my  object  into  effect.  In  the  posi* 
tion  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  to  ob- 
tain, if  this  were  practicable  without  a 
sacrifice  of  political  consistency  on  either 
side,  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
some  of  those  who,  though  generally  act- 
ing on  Conservative  principles,  had  yet 
been  separated  by  the  unfortunate  differ- 
ences which  took  place  in  1846  from  the 
freat  body  of  the  Conservative  party.  My 
lOrds,  I  will  here  frankly  say  that  I  fore- 
saw a  great  difficulty  in  deiding  with  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  My  first  object  in  endea- 
vouring to  remove  that  difficulty  at  the 
commencement  was  to  ascertain  whether, 
having  failed  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
late  Government,  my  noble  Friend  near 
me  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  would  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  that  department, 
which  he  formerly  administered  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself,  and  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  country;  or  whether  he  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  would  remain  in 
what  I  cannot  but  think  an  unfortunate  po- 
$itioD  for  &nj  party  of  statesmen,  namely, 
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that  of  bemg  unable  to  form  a  combina- 
tion with  one  or  other  of  the  two  conflict- 
ing parties,  and  at  the  same  time  of  being 
unable  to  assume  office  themselves ;  the 
consequence  being,  that  with  all  their 
ability  and  all  their  influence,  they  only 
render  the  formation  of  a  Government  on 
either  side  impossible.  My  Lords,  on  re- 
ceiring  from  my  noble  Friend  a  refusal, 
couched  in  language  of  the  most  perfect 
friendship,  which  I  believe  was  quite  sin- 
cere, I  next  sought  to  ascertain  whether 
a  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Canning)  who  had 
served  under  my  noble  Friend  in  the  Fo- 
reign Department,  was  wiUing  to  give  me 
his  assistance,  by  carrying  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  also  failed 
in  inducing  that  noble  Lord  to  take  part 
with  me.  I  had  conferences  with  various 
parties  in  this  and  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament — I  will  not  mention  names — 
but  with  respect  to  one  individual  now 
present,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  I 
never  felt  anything  more  deeply  than  the 
frankness  with  which  he  at  once  expressed 
his  readiness  to  share  the  responsibility 
which  I  had  taken  upon  myself  by  ad- 
ministering a  department  for  which  I 
thought,  and  for  which  I  believe  the  coun- 
try would  have  found  him,  peculiarly  quali- 
fied. My  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  London  on  the  following 
day,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  secure  the  assistance  of  so  able, 
so  honest,  and  so  upright  a  man  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons — one 
who  is  well  versed  in  political  affairs,  and 
who  last  year,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
party  with  which  he  is  connected,  support- 
ed a  Motion  which  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of 
agricultural  distress.  But,  my  Lords,  after 
communicating  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  I 
found  that  circumstances  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him,  consistent  with  his  own 
views  of  propriety,  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
templated Administration.  I  was  thus  de- 
prived of  all  extraneous  assistance  in  the 
formation  of  a  Government,,  and  compelled 
to  rely  entirely  on  that  party  with  which  I 
was  immediately  and  politically  connected, 
and  among  which,  as  1  stated  before,  there 
were  few,  if  any,  men  possessed  of  official 
experience,  and  trained  in  habits  of  public 
business.  My  Lords,  even  among  the 
members  of  that  party  I  found  that  some 
of  those  who  were  well  qualified  to  dis- 
charge public  duties,  were  by  various 
causes  induced  to  decline — one,  by  the 
pressure    of   extensive  private  concerns, 
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another,  by  disinclination  to  join  an  | 
Administration  which  appeared  to  hold 
out  no  assured  prospect  of  permanence; 
and  a  third  by  an  undue  depreciation 
of  his  own  abilities.  1  say,  from 
three  of  those  individuals  I  received 
declarations  of  their  unwillingness  or  in- 
ability to  join  an  Administration.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  course  which  I  should 
pursue.  On  Wednesday  morning,  when  I 
last  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  with 
Her  Majesty,  I  undertook  by  eleven  o'clock 
this  morning  to  communicate  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty whether  the  experiment  on  which  I 
had  entered  was  likely  to  be  successful,  or 
whether  I  thought  I  should  be  compelled 
to  abandon  the  hope  of  proceeding.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  there  met  at  my  house  a 
portion  of  my  noble  Friends  here,  and  my 
Friends  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
who  had  consented  to  take  part  in  the  Go- 
vernment, should  it  be  formed.  The  whole 
state  of  tho  case  was  then  anxiously  and 
deliberately  considered ;  and  I  believe  I 
have  their  strong  concurrence  when  I  state, 
that  it  was  their  view,  as  well  as  my  own, 
that  although  I  might  have  been  enabled 
to  present  to  Her  Majesty  a  list  of  names 
of  Gentlemen  who  would  have  been  fully 
competent,  with  the  aid  of  an  assured  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  carry 
on  creditably  and  practically  the  business 
of  the  country,  yet  I  could  not  lay  before 
Her  Majesty  a  list  of  a  Cabinet,  especially 
of  Members  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, strong  enough  to  face  a  powerful 
majority  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment— a  majority  ready  to  combine  for 
purposes  of  opposition,  though  unable  to 
act  together  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. I  could  not  undertake  to  say  that 
the  Cabinet  which  I  could  present  to  Her 
Majesty  would  be  such  as  to  enable  me 
for  any  length  of  time  creditably  to  carry 
on  the  public  business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  a  powerful  and  numerous  ma- 
jority. My  Lords,  I  stated,  further,  to  Her 
Majesty — and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
say  so,  because  misrepresentations  have 
taken  place  on  this  subject — at  the  inter- 
view with  which  I  was  honoured  by  Her 
Majesty,  I  stated  that  the  difficulty  would 
be  very  great  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
Administration  under  any  circumstances, 
as,  owing  to  the  position  of  public  business 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  necessity  of  sitting  for  a  con- 


siderable time  a  minority  in  the  presence  of 
a  powerful  majority — ^for  that  in  the  state 
of  public  business  it  was  not  possible,  nor 
would  I  venture  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
at  this  time  to  have  recourse  to  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  public  opinion.  My  Lords,  I 
state  this,  because  I  know  an  im- 
impression  has  prevailed  that  what  has 
been  called  my  first  resignation  was  the 
consequence  of  the  demand  on  my  part 
that  Her  Majesty  would  give  me  the  power 
of  dissolving  Parliament — a  demand  with 
which  it  has  been  said  Her  Majesty  refused 
to  comply.  For  that  statement  there  ii 
not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  I  hope 
I  know  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign  too  well 
to  insist  upon  a  pledge  upon  a  questioa 
with  respect  to  which  no  Sovereign  ought 
to  give  a  pledge.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  confident  that  Her  Majesty  knows  too 
well,  and  respects  too  highly,  the  mutual 
obligations,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  ihi9 
phrase,  which  subsist  between  a  constitu- 
tional Sovereign  and  Her  responsible  ad- 
visers, to  refuse  to  me,  or  to  any  Minister 
who  may  be  honoured  with  Her  confidence* 
the  ordinary  powers  entrusted  to  a  Min- 
ister, or  to  depart  from  tho  ordinary 
understanding  of  being  guided  by  his 
advice ;  and  I  am  authorised  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty  distinctly  to  state 
that  no  person  would  be  justified  in 
saying  or  holding  out  the  belief  that  if  I 
had  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  Her 
Majesty  the  dissolution  of  Parliament^ 
Her  Majesty's  consent  would  have  beett 
withheld.  But,  my  Lords,  in  the  position 
in  which  we  should  have  found  ourselves,  in 
presence  of  a  hostile  majority — a  dissolu- 
tion being  impossible  in  consequence  of  the 
stato  of  public  business,  and  unadvisable, 
perhaps,  at  this  moment  on  other  grounda 
— I  say,  my  Lords,  we  came  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  we 
could  not,  satisfactorily,  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  my 
duty,  therefore,  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  Her  Majesty  my 
resignation  of  the  trust  with  which  She 
had  honoured  me.  1  made  the  communi- 
cation which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  to 
Her  Majesty  yesterday  evening  at  fire 
o'clock.  The  noble  Marquess  has  stated 
what  has  taken  place  since.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that,  so  far  as  my  communications 
with  Her  Majesty  were  concerned,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  condescension  and  the 
graciousness  of  manner — and  more  than  of 
manner— with  which  any  proposition  from 
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me  lias  been  listened  to — with  which  any 
communication  or  any  advice  which  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  tender  to  Her  Majesty,  has 
been  received;  and  the  confidence  with 
which  Her  Majesty  has  thus  honoured 
me,  only  ^adds  to  the  regret  which 
1  feel  that  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
perform  Her  Majesty's  service.  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make  of  any  one.  1 
did  not  take  upon  myself  the  task  of 
forming  an  Administration;  I  have  not 
endeavoured  to  thrust  myself  into  power. 
It  was  by  no  act  of  mine  or  of  my  friends 
that  the  late  Government  fell;  it  was  by 
its  own  intrinsic  weakness,  and  from  the 
division  among  its  own  supporters  that 
that  Government  was  dissolved;  and  when 
it  fell,  I  felt  no  exultation  at  the  event, 
and  I  felt  no  undue  anxiety  to  seize  the 
offices  they  had  held.  In  the  position  in 
which  I  was,  I  should  not  have  been  jus- 
tified in  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
office  unless  I  was  assured  that  that  as- 
sumption was  the  only  practical  mode  of 
forming  an  Administration.  But  entirely 
concurring,  as  I  do,  in  the  remark  which 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  has  made, 
that  whatever  sacrifice  a  public  man  might 
fairly  and  reasonably  be  called  upon  to 
make,  he  could  not  for  any  length  of  time 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country  with- 
out the  support  of  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  feeling  that  this  was  not  a 
period  to  take  steps  for  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  I  found  it  was 
only  my  duty  humbly  to  request  to  be  re- 
lieved from  taking  upon  myself  the  respon- 
bilities  of  office,  which  I  could  not  have  dis- 
charged satisfactorily  for  any  length  of 
time.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer  in  justice  to  Her  Majesty  and  the 
noble  Lord,  Lord  John  Russell.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  a  report  which  prevailed 
with  regard  to  an  alleged  difficulty  which 
was  said  to  exist  in  the  event  of  my  re- 
commending a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
which  I  did  not  only  not  venture  to  recom- 
mend, but  expressly  said  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  dissolution  was  impracticable. 
I  have  already  stated  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  letter  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  was  written.  Her  Majesty,  in  the 
course  of  our  communication,  said  She 
presumed  I  had  no  objection  She  should 
state  what  had  taken  place  between  Her 
Majesty  and  myself  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
to  whom  She  was  about  to  give  an  au- 
dience. Of  course  I  said  whatever  I  had 
stated  was  perfectly  at  Hor  Majesty's  dis- 
poMl  to  be  ysed  in  whatever  manner  She 
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pleased;  and  shortly  after  I  arrived  at  my 
own  house  I  sent  this  statement  of  what 
had  taken  place  to  Her  Majesty,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  miscon- 
ception. Immediately  on  my  leaving  the 
Palace,  I  believe  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
turned. Now,  I  wish  to  state  those  cir- 
cumstances,' to  refute  the  reports  which  I 
see  have  been  industriously  circulated, 
either  that  Her  Majesty  was  treating  with 
other  advisers  while  carrying  on  a  com- 
munication with  me,  or  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  unduly  thrust  himself  forward  while 
other  negotiations  were  pending.  At  half- 
past  four  o'clock  my  resignation  was  ten- 
dered ;  at  half-past  ^ye  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell was  sent  for;  and  at  half-past  six  this 
copy  of  what  took  place  at  my  audience  of 
Her  Majesty  was  sent,  and  was  by  Her 
Majesty  communicated  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. I  mention  these  facts,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  supposed  by  any  portion  of 
the  public  that  Her  Majesty  communicated 
with  one  Minister  while  another  person 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  responsi- 
lity  of  attempting  to  form  a  Government 
had  not  resigned  that  duty;  or  that/on  the 
other  hand.  Lord  John  Russell  had  taken 
the  presumptuous  step  of  forcing  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Sovereign  while 
negotiations  were  going  on  with  another 
person  whom  Her  Majesty  had  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  forming  an  Administra- 
tion. I  might  here  stop,  so  far  as  the 
personal  explanations  which  I  am  able  to 
make  are  concerned;  but  I  cannot  do  so 
in  the  present  strange  state  of  political 
affairs,  without  adverting  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  some  of  those  leading  topics 
which  appear  at  this  time  to  present  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  union  of  public 
men.  That  I  am  mortified — >that  I  feel  it 
as  a  mortification — that  I  have  been  un- 
able to  form  a  Government  which  could 
carry  on  satisfactorily  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deny;  but  I 
trust  your  Lordships  will  not  suppose  that 
I  entertain  any  hostility,  apart  frOm  politi- 
cal differences,  towards  those  to  whom  I 
am  politically  opposed.  I  may,  however, 
be  permitted  to  express  my  regret,  not 
upon  personal  but  upon  public  grounds, 
that  I  was  unsuccessful  in  forming  an  Ad- 
ministration; for  I  might,  I  think,  hare 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue  two  or  three 
important  questions  which  appear  to  be  the 
great  stumblingblocks  of  politicians  at  the 
present  moment.  It  may  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  say  so;  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  deceived  in  my  expectations;   but. 
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haying  no  object  in  concealment,  and 
thinking  that  a  frank  declaration  of  opin- 
ion at  this  time  from  public  men  may  not 
be  injurious  to  the  country  or  to  the  pos- 
sible successors  of  one  who  has  failed  in 
framing  an  Administration,  I  will  step  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  I  should  pursue,  and  will 
frankly  state  the  course  which,  if  I  had 
been  enabled  to  form  a  Ministry,  I  should 
have  felt  it  most  desirable  to  adopt  with 
respect  to  these  important  questions — with 
reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country — with  reference,  as  combined  with 
the  financial  question,  to  the  relief  of  agri- 
cultural distress — and  with  regard  to  that 
all-important  question  which  has  been 
stated  by  my  noble  Friend  above  me  to  have 
been  the  main  point  upon  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  form  an  Administration.  I 
begin,  then,  by  saying,  that  financially  I 
hold  it  to  be  an  object  not  only  of  vital 
importance,  but  one  to  which  the  faith  of 
successive  Ministries  has  been  pledged, 
that  thq  income  tax  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  degenerate  into  a  permanent 
tax.  In  1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced 
that  tax.  He  introduced  it  for  a  limited 
period,  with  the  express  declaration  that  it 
was  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  financial  system  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  mode  which  he  hoped  would  con- 
duce to  the  benefit  of  commerce  generally, 
and  would  raise  the  revenue  to  an  equality 
with  the  expenditure;  and  he  pledged  him- 
self that  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
the  income  tax  should  cease.  Without 
that  pledge  there  is  not  a  man  living  who 
believes  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1842,  would  have  consented  to  the  imposi- 
tion for  an  hour  of  a  tax  which  has  always 
been  held  to  be  the  resource  in  time  of  war — 
which  has  always  been  deprecated  in  time 
of  peace — and  which,  take  it  as  you  will, 
levy  it  as  you  please,  must  be  full  of 
anomalies  and  inconvenience,  pressing  va- 
riously upon  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity with  a  complicated  injustice  that 
no  modification  can  altogether  remove.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  anticipated,  when  he  proposed 
the  tax,  that  it  would  be  continued  for  five 
years;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  he  asked 
Parliament  to  sanction  it  for  three  years, 
expressing  his  assurance  that  Parliament 
would  not  refuse  to  continue  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  during  which  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  necessary,  should  cir- 
cumstances prove  that  the  system  was 
working  well.  The  first  renewal,  there* 
fore,  in  1845,  was  only  the  fulfilment  of 


the  original  scheme  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  the 
extension  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
which  he  had  anticipated,  and  announced  as 
in  his  opinion  necessary,  when  he  introduced 
the  measure.  The  year  1848,  when  the 
renewal  of  the  income  tax  was  proposed, 
was  a  period,  as  your  Lordships  will  recol- 
lect, of  the  deepest  distress,  following  im- 
mediately upon  the  disastrous  year  1847; 
and,  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  it. 
But  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  We  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  surplus  of  2,500,000/.  to 
deal  with.  We  have,  it  is  said,  a  state  of  ge- 
neral prosperity  in  the  country.  I  do  not 
wish  to  deny  the  existence  of  that  prosperity, 
though  I  fear  I  see  indications  in  some 
quarters  that  it  is  not  as  permanent  or  as 
fully  established  as  some  of  your  Lordships 
may  imagine.  But,  when  the  country  ia 
in  a  state  of  general  prosperity,  when  we 
have  a  surplus  revenue  of  2,500,000/.,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  nine  years  from  the 
time  when  the  income  tax  was  imposed,  I 
hold  that  a  further  renewal  of  that  tax, 
without  any  security  taken  either  for  its 
modification  or  abolition,  would  be  virtually 
declaring  that  the  income  tax  shall  be  sad- 
dled upon  the  country  for  ever.  When  I 
remember,  too,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  declared  in  his  budget  that 
there  were  various  other  classes  of  the 
community  as  well  entitled  to  relief  as  the 
class  which  paid  the  window  duties,  and 
that  he  stated  that  when  he  had  disposed 
of  the  paper  duties,  the  tea  duties,  and 
the  tobacco  duties,  and  had  equalised  the 
system  of  taxation  generally,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  income  tax,  1 
think  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  sup- 
pose, that  if  Parliament  had  again  allowed 
the  renewal  of  the  income  tax  without  any 
steps  being  taken  for  its  limitation,  they 
would  virtually  have  imposed  that  tax  upon 
the  country  permanently.  A  short  time 
before  the  introduction  of  the  budget  it 
was  generally  understood  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  Ministers  to  renew  the  income  tax 
without  alteration,  and  there  was  a  verj 
general  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  per- 
sons in  favour  of  an  opposition  to  the  in- 
come tax,  while  they  demanded  the  total 
abolition  of  the  window  duties.  I  was 
consulted  at  that  time  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  that  course  as  a  party  move; 
but  I  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  I 
never  would  be  a  party  to  any  step  or 
measure  in  Opposition,  which,  if  I  were 
charged  with  Uie  responsibility  of  Qorem- 
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meoif  I  did  not  see  mj  way  towards  being 
able  to  accomplish;  and,  b^ieviog  that  the 
credit  of  the  country  would  not  at  this 
moment  bear  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
income  tax,  I  stated  that  I  could  not  sup- 
port a  measure  which  would  leave  a  defi- 
ciency of  at  least  2,500,000Z.  in  the  re- 
Tcnue.  I  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  a 
comrse  should  be  taken  declaratory  of  the 
determination  of  Parliament  to  deal  with 
the  income  tax  as  rapidly  as  the  state  of 
the  national  finances  would  allow,  and  that 
its  reduction  should  not  be  rendered  a 
matter  of  impossibility  by  frittering  away 
every  surplus  as  it  arose.  I  believe  that, 
without  interfering  with  the  credit  of  the 
country,  dealing  with  the  existing  surplus, 
without  attempting  to  alter  or  reduce  other 
taxes,  in  the  course  of  this  year  a  reduction 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half  in  the  amount 
of  the  income  tax  might  safely  and  benefi- 
cially be  effected.  I  was  desirous  that  Par- 
Hament  should,  by  some  resolution,  pledge 
itself  to  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  in- 
come tax,  with  a  view  to  its  final  abolition; 
and  I  should  have  been  prepared,  if  the 
duty  had  devolved  upon  me,  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  to  grant  only  such  a 
renewal  of  that  tax  as  would  reduce  its 
amount  by  one-third  or  one-half;  and  I 
should  have  been  prepared  to  pledge  my- 
self that  any  surplus  revenue  that  might 
arise  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  applied 
towards  the  further  reduction  and  final 
extinction  of  that  tax.  But  I  may  go  fur- 
ther, for  I  may  state  now  that  which  I 
was  not  justified  in  stating — at  least,  I  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  state — in  answer  to 
an  appeal  made  to  me  a  few  nights  ago  by 
a  noble  Lord  who  is  not  now  present.  I 
wiU  take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  of 
explaining  to  your  Lordships,  fairly  and 
frankly,  what  are  my  views  and  intentions 
upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  distress. 
I  hold  it  to  be  an  admitted  and  undisputed 
fact,  that  the  land  is  at  this  moment  the 
only  suffering  interest,  and  that  it  is  la- 
bouring under  an  amount  of  taxation  of 
various  descriptions  far  exceeding  the 
amount  which  falls  upon  other  classes  of 
the  community.  I  believe  also — and  it  will 
not  be  contradicted,  I  think,  by  any  one — 
that  the  result  of  the  measure  of  1846  for 
the  total  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  the 
unrestricted  introduction  of  foreign  com, 
has  had  an  effect  upon  prices  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  was  expected,  more  extensive 
than  was  desired,  and  more  extensive  than 
ccwld  possibly  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
firBmara  of  the  Bill.    When  the  com  laws 
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were  repealed,  it  was  asserted,  and  endea- 
voured to  be  proved,  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  from  the  state  of  foreign 
markets,  the  price  of  com  could  not,  on 
an  average,  fall  below  48«.  We  now  see 
it  at  S7s.  or  38s. ;  and,  with  no  desire  to 
check  the  free  exercise  of  commerce,  with 
no  desire  to  reverse  the  general  policy  of 
the  commercial  system  introduced  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  I  say  that,  by  imposing  a 
moderate  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  you  might  raise  a  very  con- 
siderable revenue  for  the  country,  while 
you  would  not  materially  raise  the  existing 
price  to  the  consumer  ;  but  you  would,  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  duty  of  1,500,0002.  or 
2,000,000Z.,  enable  the  Government  more 
rapidly  to  effect  that  object  to  which  I 
have  referred  as  of  great  advantage  to  the 
community  at  large  —  the  extinction  of 
the  income  tax.  I  do  not  hesitate,  there- 
fore, to  say  that,  if  it  were  found  imprac- 
ticable, as  I  think  it  would  be,  to  effect 
such  a  commutation  of  the  system  of  tax- 
ation as  to  place  all  classes  upon  a  perfect 
level,  then,  according  to  the  best  free- 
trade  authorities,  it  is  not  adverse  to 
the  principle  of  free  trade  to  impose, 
in  favour  of  the  class  which  is  sub- 
jected to  an  undue  share  of  burdens,  coun- 
tervailing duties  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
meet  those  burdens ;  and  I  believe  that, 
by  the  imposition  of  a  moderate  duty  upon 
the  import  of  com  and  provisions,  you 
might  raise  such  an  amount  of  taxation  as, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  after  this,  would 
enable  the  country  altogether,  and  I  trast 
for  ever,  to  abolish  the  income  tax.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  that  rehcf  of  the  finances 
of  the  country,  and  the  removal  of  that 
pressure  of  taxation,  would  infinitely  and 
immeasurably  exceed  any  possible  trifling 
alteration  in  the  price  of  food — and  trifling 
indeed  it  must  be — which  could  touch  the 
consumer.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  upon 
the  general  question.  I  express  my  frank 
opinion,  that  the  question  of  protection, 
or,  if  you  please,  the  question  of  the  un- 
restricted import  of  provisions,  is  one 
which  roust  be  settled  by  the  country, 
once  and  for  ever,  whenever  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  country  for  its  decision.  I 
cannot  take  the  present  policy  as  more 
than  an  experiment  in  the  course  of  being 
carried  out.  Should  the  next  general  elec- 
tion prove  that  the  sense  of  the  country  is 
in  favour  of  the  perfectly  unrestricted  im- 
port of  all  provisions,  unaccompanied  by 
those  duties  which,  in  other  countries,  are 
imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue  upon  all 
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artlolos,  and  which,  in  thia  oounirj,  are 
imposed,  and  to  a  Tast  extent,  upon  ar- 
ticles of  prime  necessity  for  consamption 
hardlj  interior  to  that  of  bread  itself — I 
saj,  if  that  be  the  opinion  of  the  country 
at  the  next  election,  I,  for  one,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  your  Lordi^ips  and  of 
Parliament,  will  respectfully  bow  to  that 
expression  of  the  sense  of  the  country. 
But  until  I  see  that  expression  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  when  I  find  that  the 
present  system  is  working  an  amount  of 
evil  far  greater  than  was  anticipated  either 
by  its  friends  or  by  its  opponents— cer- 
tainly greater  than  I  anticipated  myself — 
I  cannot,  as  an  honest  man,  abandon  the 
attempt  to  relieve  the  existing  distress,  by 
retracmg  the  false  step  which  has  been 
taken,  and  to  remedy  the  wrong  done,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  moderate  import  duty 
upon  com.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts are  well  off.  Now,  in  some  counties 
and  districts,  perhaps,  distress  has  not 
reached  the  labourer  so  soon  as  it  has  touch- 
ed his  employer :  that  may  be  so;  but  that 
is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  conti- 
nue ;  it  is  as  impossible  for  labourers  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  prosperity  when  the 
employer  of  labour  is  daily,  weekly,  and 
hourly  seeing  his  capital  diminish,  and  his 
means  dwindle  away,  as  it  is  for  a  river  to 
continue  to  flow  if  you  cut  off  all  the 
springs  by  which  it  is  supplied.  I  feel 
that  an  apology  is  due  to  your  Lordships, 
particularly  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
for  venturing  to  state  incidentally,  but  I 
hope  frankly,  the  views  I  entertain,  and 
the  policy  which,  undoubtedly,  I  should 
pursue.  I  have  no  desire  to  reverse  the  com- 
mercial system  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  but  to 
modify  it  in  those  cases  in  which  a  modi- 
fication would,  I  think,  largely  recruit  the 
revenue,  and  enable  you  to  take  off  unjust 
taxes,  as  I  conceive  them  to  be,  might  not 
injure  the  consumer,  and  might  arrest  the 
progress  of  that  ruin  which  I  foresee  ra- 
pidly coming  upon  the  most  important  class 
of  this  country. 

One  word  now,  my  Lords,  upon  the  im- 
portant question  of  Papal  aggression.  My 
noble  Friend  above  me  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen) has  stated  his  strong  conviction,  that 
no  penal  measures  should  be  adopted 
now,  or  at  any  time,  for  restricting  reli- 
gious opinion.  No  man  can  feel  that 
more  strongly  than  I  do,  or  more  entirely 
concur  wi£  my  noble  Friend.  I  should 
be  the  last  man  to  consent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  measure  wUch  would  de- 


prive any  portion  of  my  fellow-eountrpaen 
of  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  theur  ra- 
ligious  opinions,  and  the  free  and  fuU 
performance  of  their  religious  duties.  But 
I  must  draw  a  distmction  between  penal 
laws  directed  against  religious  opinions, 
and  Parliamentary  legislation  directed 
against  foreign  aggression  and  interfe- 
rence. I  know  not  whether  the  Pope  and 
his  emissaries  have  violated  the  law  or 
not;  but  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  too 
celebrated  letter,  declared  his  intention  to 
ascertain  from  the  lav-officers  of  the  Crown 
whether  the  law  had  been  violated;  and 
stated  that  if  it  had  not  been  violated,  he 
would  propose  an  amendment  of  the  law,  I 
think  the  act  of  the  Pope,  in  itself  of  minor 
importance,  was  rendered  infinitely  more 
important  by  the  insulting  tone  and  offen- 
sive manner  in  which  it  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  introduced  *«  announced  as  the 
act  of  an  authority  claiming  jurisdiction 
over  the  realm  of  England,  and  assuming 
to  interfere  with  the  undoubted  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Cro¥m,  and  with  the 
independence  of  Parliament.  1  think  that 
was  a  proceeding  which  it  was  impossible* 
consistently  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
and  of  Parliament  to  pass  over;  but  I  can- 
not say  I  approve  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
has  been  sought  to  meet  that  insult.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  measure  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Government, 
bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  marks  of  pas- 
sion and  of  haste  rather  than  of  mature 
and  calm  consideration;  and  for  my  own 
part  I  confess,  if  that  were  to  be  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  legislation  contemplated  by  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  I  think,  with  my 
noble  Friend  above  me,  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  legislate  at  all,  than  to  le- 
gislate ineffectually.  A  strong  feeling 
of  indignation  has  been  raised  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  portion  of  tbo  commu- 
nity, vast  irritation  has  been  excited 
among  tho  Roman  Catholics,  and,  after  all, 
a  measure  is  introduced  which  will,  I  fear, 
be  practically  altogether  inoperative.  If 
the  law  had  not  been  violated,  I  think  the 
offence  would  have  been  more  aptly  met  by 
a  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
declaring  in  the  first  instance  the  uncon- 
stitutional character  of  the  aggression,  not 
recognising  the  validity  of  the  titles  which 
were  assumed  to  be  conferred,  and  declar- 
ing that  in  virtue  of  those  titles  tbe  holders 
or  assumed  holders  of  them  had  neither 
precedence  nor  authority  of  any  kind  with- 
m  this  realm.  [Lord  Aberdeen  :  Hear !] 
Yes;  b«t  then  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
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parated  from  my  noble  Friend,  and  beendis> 

r>8^  to  go  further  than  he  would  follow  me. 
think  the  Bill  of  the  Government  does  not 
touch  the  real  danger.  I  think  it  touches 
the  insult,  and  it  touches  it  ineffectually; 
but  the  real  danger  is  this — the  gradual 
growth  and  encroachment  of  the  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  of  the  prelates  acting  under 
his  authority,  in  interfering  with  matters 
not  purely  and  strictly  religious,  and  in 
assuming  to  themselves  powers  which,  if 
not  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
are  at  variance  with  that  law.  While  I 
contend  that  religious  freedom  ought  to  be 
strictly  guaranteed,  I  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Papal  aggression  ought  to  be  as 
strenuously  resisted  now  as  it  was  resisted 
in  the  days  of  our  ancestors;  but  I  frankly 
say,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject  at  the  present  moment. 
I  do .  not  think  the  amount  of  information 
before  us  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  justi- 
fies us  in  legislating;  and  this  is  a  question 
of  all  others  upon  which,  if  you  do  legis- 
late, you  must  legislate  deliberately,  upon 
full  information,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  your  legislation  effective.  I  'be- 
lieve the  law  is  in  a  most  anomalous  state 
on  this  subject.  The  recent  amendments 
of  the  law  have  left,  in  this  case,  the  ab- 
surdity that  it  is  declared  high  treason  to 
introduce  a  bull  or  rescript  from  Rome; 
and,  as  the  offence  is  still  declared  to  be 
high  treason,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed 
against  it  as  for  a  misdemeanour,  and  yet 
the  penalty  is  altogether  taken  away ;  the 
law.Js  thus  rendered  wholly  inoperative. 
There  are  various  points  on  which  it  is 
right  that  Parliament  and  the  country 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  practical 
results  which  would  follow  from  the  as- 
sumption of  power,  recognised  or  connived 
at,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood in  this  country.  For  example,  what 
effect  will  the  fact  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  being  enabled  to  meet  in  sjnod 
have  upon  the  binding  character  of  their 
enactments?  Do  they,  by  acting  in  an 
organised  body,  obtain  an  authority  re- 
cognised by  all  Roman  Catholics  as  a  le- 
gislative authority,  which  when  they  are 
not  so  acting,  they  do  not  possess  ?  If  so. 
the  question  becomes  of  importance,  not 
whether  there  shall  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  but  whether  there 
•hall  be  in  this  country  an  imperium  in 
imperio,  a  body  of  men  acting  in  synod, 
and  passing  laws  which,  enforced  by  the 
most  awful  of  all  penalties — the  spiritual 
eoDaures  of  the  Church,  have  a  power  over  I 
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a  vast  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  po- 
pulation superior  to  that  of  the  law  of  the 
land?       In    1829   the    Roman    Catholic 
Relief  Act  introduced  various  restrictions 
which  were  called   at  the  time  securities 
for  Protestants.  That  measure  required  that 
registers  should  be  kept  of  the  members  of 
all  religious  communities,  and  subjected  to 
banishment  persons  who  were  not  so  regis* 
tored.     Is  that  a  power  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  possess  ?     If  it   is  necessary '  to 
possess  it,  why  is  it  not  exercised  ?     If  it 
is  not  intended  to  be  exercised,  why  does 
it  remain  upon  your  Statute-book  ?     We, 
since  1829,  have  connived  at  the  gradual 
encroachments    of   the    Roman    Catholic 
Church.       We  have    shut    our  eyes   to 
her     encroachments    on    the     law,     but 
we    have    shut    our    eyes    intentionally. 
The  Pope,  by  his   late    proceedings,  has 
declared    that    there  shall  be    no  conni- 
vance at  such  encroachments — that  there 
shall    be    no    alternative    between     that 
which   we  prohibit,   and   that  which   we 
distinctly  allow.     I    think   it   unjust   and 
unwise  to  prohibit  by  law  that  which  you 
mean  to  permit  in  practice.     I  conceive 
that  there  are  grave  questions  depending 
upon  the  position  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
their  own  Church,  to  the  disposition  of  pro- 
perty,   and   the   manner  in   which    trust 
property  is  held  for  Roman  Catholic  pur- 
poses.    I  think  it  is  a  subject  for  inquiry 
how  religious  houses  of  various  descriptions 
are  carried  on  in  this  country;  and  it  is  a 
grave  question  whether  all  religious  houses 
should  not  bo  subjected  to  the  power  of 
visitation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained that  no  persons  are  retained  within 
them   contrary  to  the  law   of  the  land. 
But  upon  the  whole  of  this  question  rela- 
tive to  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population,  with  regard  to  this  State  and 
to  a  Foreign  Power,  I  believe  that  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  are  equally  ill-in- 
formed.    If  it  be  necessary  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  have  communications  upon 
purely  spiritual   questions  with   Rome,   I 
say,  do  not  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
these  communications  take  place ;  permit 
such  communications  as  may  be  necessary 
for  purely  religious  purposes,  but  at  the 
same  time  effectually  prevent  any  proceed- 
ings which  interfere  with  the  civU  rights  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.     This  is  a  subject 
which  ought  to  bo  dealt  with  upon  a  great 
scale,  temperately,  deliberately,  and  upon 
full  information;  and  the  loss  of  one,  or 
even  of  two  years,  if  it  were  necesMry, 
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would  be  an  eyil  of  little  magnitude  com- 
pared with  the  evil  of  dealing  hastily  and 
ineffectually,  passionately,  and  in  an  irri- 
tating manner,  with  this  great  and  im- 
portant question,  the  chief  evils  and  dan- 
gers of  which  you  leave  wholly  untouched 
by  your  proposed  legislation.  1  should  have 
recommended  that,  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, inquiries  should  take  place  as  to 
the  actual  relation  in  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic subjects  of  the  Queen  stand  towards 
the  State,  towards  any  foreign  Power, 
and  towards  their  own  priests  and  prelates. 
I  would  have  advised  that  this  subject 
should  be  fully  investigated,  the  present 
anomalies  of  the  law  really  exposed,  and 
amendments  of  the  law  suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament ;  and,  though 
I  know  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  such 
a  subject,  1  believe  it  would  not  be  im- 
practicable to  introduce  measures  which 
should  secure  this  country  from  the  inter- 
ference and  usurpation  of  a  foreign  Power, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  not  take  from, 
but  add  to,  the  religious  freedom  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow- subjects,  and  place 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  a  condition 
far  more  satisfactory  to  themselves  than 
that  in  which  they  are  at  present — under 
the  uncontrolled  domination  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  their  Church. 

I  feel,  my  Lords,  how  greatly  1  ought 
to  apologise  for  having  detained  you  at 
this  length.  I  have  failed  in  the  task 
which  the  favour  of  my  Sovereign  assigned 
me  ;  but  I  have  been  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  difficulty,  as  indeed  difficulties  ex- 
ist on  all  sides,  arising  out  of  the  three 
or  four  complicated  questions  to  which  1 
have  alluded,  that  keep  apart  men  between 
whom,  upon  other  questions,  there  may  be 
comparatively  little  difference  of  opinion. 
However  little  authority  I  may  pretend  to, 
1  was  anxious  that  my  views  should  not  be 
misinterpreted,  and  1  trust  your  Lordships 
will  not  think  that  I  have  unduly  tres- 
passed upon  your  time  in  making  a  full 
and  frank  declaration  of  the  course  of 
policy  which,  if  I  had  been  called  to  office, 
1  should  have  ventured  to  recommend.  1 
trust  your  Lordships  will  be  of  opinion, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  1  have  not  been 
unduly  ambitious  of  power,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  will  think  that  1  have 
neither  unduly  shrunk  from  responsibility, 
nor  pertinaciously  persevered  in  attempting 
to  form  a  Government  when  1  saw  it  was 
impracticable.  And  1  hope,  above  all, 
that  you  will  not  see  in  any  part  of  the 
course   I   have    pursued  anything  which 
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would  be  discreditable  to  my  motives,  or 
derogatory  from  that  fair  character  which 
1  hold  to  be  the  most  estimable  possession 
of  all  statesmen  and  public  men. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  I 
will  not  follow  the  noble  Lord  through  the 
various  topics  to  which  he  has  alluded  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  but  1  am  desirous 
of  correcting  some  misapprehension  which 
appears  to  exist  with  respect  to  my  de- 
scription of  what  passed  between  the  noble 
Lord  and  Her  Majesty.  What  I  said  was, 
that  the  noble  Lord  having  been  sent  for 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  having  been  supposed 
to  have  been  sent  for  to  undertake  the  task 
of  forming  an  Administration,  the  noble 
Lord  had  left  Her  Majesty,  stating  that  he 
was  not  then  prepared  to  undertake  that 
task  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  I 
laid  a  considerable  emphasis  on  the  word 
"  then,"  being  aware  that  that  did.  not 
infer  the  impossibility  of  undertaking  the 
task  under  other  circumstances.  That 
was  the  state  of  things — the  noble  Lord 
was  not  then  prepared;  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  not  being  then  prepared,  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  was  sent  for,  who 
would  not  have  been  sent  for  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  been  so  prepared;  and,  my  Lords, 
upon  that  1  thought  it  would  have  been 
travelling  out  of  my  part  if  I  attempted  to 
do  that  for  the  noble  Lord  which  he  would 
soon  afterwards  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  for  himself,  namely,  on  behalf  of  the 
noble  Lord,  to  develop  and  explain  what 
were  the  particular  circumstances  which 
then  prevented  him  from  undertaking  the 
task  of  forming  an  Administration.  I  am 
extremely  glad  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
now.  1  was  aware  that  opportunity  would 
soon  afterwards  present  itself ;  but  1  am 
bound  to  say  the  noble  Lord  has  availed 
himself  of  it  in  a  manner  and  in  a  spirit, 
and  with  a  manliness  of  purpose,  that  does 
honour  to  him.  Now,  my  Lords,  having 
set  that  matter  right,  I  must  refer  for  one 
moment  to  one  most  important  topic  of  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen) who  spoke  immediately  after  me. 
In  the  course  of  the  explanation  by  thai 
noble  Earl,  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
advert,  at  more  length  than  1  should  have 
expected  he  would  have  done  on  this  occa- 
sion, not  only  to  the  circumstance^which 
is  quite  porrect — of  the  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill 
having  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  dif- 
ference which  had  occurred  between  him 
and  my  noble  Friend  Lord  John  Russell; 
but,  in  stating  that  difference,  he  has  pro- 
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ceeded  at  some  length  to  characterise  the 
ineasurc  proposed  hy  my  nohle  Friend  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  I  could 
not  sit  still  in  this  place  and  hear  thtkt 
measure  so  characterised  without  protesting 
against  the  justice  of  the  character  he  has 
given  to  that  measure.  I  am  distinctly 
anxious  to  state,  that  whereas  the  noble 
fearl  has  described  that  measure  as  one  of 
a  penal  character  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion — I  am  not  sure  he  did  not 
introduce  the  word  "persecution/*  a  word 
which  I  hope  was  uttered  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  but  I  have  only  to  state  it  was  as 
far  from  the  thought  of  my  noble  Friend — 
I  am  sure  it  was  as  far  from  my  thought 
as  it  was  from  that  of  the  noble  Earl — ^to 
introduce  or  to  carry  any  measure  the 
effect  of  which  should  be  to  direct  p^nal 
ednsequences  against  the  exercise  of  the 
ttoman  Catholic  religion.  I  feel,  and 
those  who  have  thought  with  me  feel,  that 
Buch  a  measure  might  be  necessary  under 
the  circumstances  of  that  insult  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  to  pass  some  enactment 
Tindicating  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and 
the  independence  of  the  country.  I  never- 
theless think  we  ought  to  continue  and  tole- 
rate the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that 
to  interfere  with  its  exercise  by  enactment 
would  be  a  gross  injustice  and  absurdity, 
and  attended  with  the  worst  of  conse- 
quences. I  will  not  now  enter  into  the 
provisions  of  that  Bill;  but  I  will  say  that 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  introduced 
was  simply  that  of  protecting  this  country 
against  foreign  influence,  that  foreign  in- 
fluence making  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  as  an  instrument;  and  the  intention 
with  which — I  am  not  saying  whether  pro- 
perty executed  or  not — but  the  intention 
with  which  the  measure  was  introduced 
was  to  protect  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholics — the  Protestant  laity  and  Roman 
Catholic  laity — against  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  which  had  been  shown  to 
Be  mischievous  and  dangerous  before,  and 
might  be  mischievous  and  dangerous  again. 
That  is  the  distinction  I  wish  to  make;  far 
from  having  at  any  time  wished  to  debar 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  England  or  in  Ireland  from  any  of 
tncir  privileges,  or  any  of  those  powers 
which  are  necessary  to  that  exercise,  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  at  all  times  to  facili- 
tate that  exercise,  and  to  protect  that  reli- 
fion;  but,  at  the  same  time  that  I  do  this, 
fee]  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Crown 
And  Parliament  to  defend  the  prerogative 
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^  the  browil  when  that  is  openly  attacked; 
and  to  ixiaintain  the  independence  of  tbd 
country  from  &ny  foreign  authority^  domin- 
ion, or  infliience  whatever.  Whenever  ^ 
discussion  on  thftt  subject  shall  take  place, 
I  wish  it  should  take  place  with  that  pro- 
test on  iny  part  of  what  I  am  Sure  wbs  the 
object  of  tne  late  Government  and  of  ft 
great  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Pai*lia- 
riient — to  tesist  an  insult  on  the  CrowH, 
and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  religion;  and  I  may  state  here,  that 
independently  of  that  disposition  which  my 
hoble  Friend  late  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment natdrally  felt  in  his  intert^onrsd 
with  the  noble  Earl  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  on  this  subject,  he  was  prep^ed^ 
independently  of  that  wish,  to  ihftke  such 
alteration  in  that  Bill  which,  while  it  at- 
tained its  object  of  a  distinct  declaration 
against  that  foreign  invasion,  should  at  thd 
same  time  remove  any  mba{)prehen8ion 
which  might  possibly  be  entertained  iu  this 
country  or  in  Ireland,  as  to  its  posisible  effect 
on  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  Roman 
Catholic  privilege  by  those  authorities  by 
whom  alone  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  can 
be  carried  on.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
various  topics  to  which  the  nohle  Lohl  op- 
posite (Lord  Stanley)  has  referred;  but  my 
noble  Friend  near  me  reminds  me  of  one 
point  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
a  misapprehension,  a  misbelief  rather,  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  there  was  strong  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  independently  of  the  want  of 
support  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
other  considerations  had  prevailed  with  the 
late  advisers  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  course 
they  had  taken  of  resigning.  I  beg  to  say 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  that  want  of  sup- 
port, as  evinced,  not  upon  one  occasion,  or 
of  an  accidental  vote  which  took  place  at 
an  early  hour  in  another  House — it  was  a 
general  absence  of  that  support  in  the 
other  House,  and  no  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  ourselves,  which  induced  us  to 
take  that  course. 

Lord  STANLEY :  What  I  said  was,  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  the  opinion  thai, 
independently  of  the  two  circumstances  re- 
ferred to,  namely — the  smallness  of  the 
majority  on  Mr.  Disraeli *8  Motion,  dud  the 
subsequent  defeat  on  Mr.  Locke  King'a 
Motion,  there  were  other  questions  upon 
which  the  difficulties  were  so  great — the 
fear  of  opposition  from  their  own  supporters 
was  so  great,  that,  independently  of  those 
two  questions  of  Papal  Aggression  and  th6 
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Btid^et,  it  had  larfrdt  enti^red  into  tiieir 
coiisideratioh  iii  iddaciiig  tbe  noble  Lord 
to  resign — an  event  tbat  took  place  so  sud- 
denly, that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
noble  Marqness  was  out  of  town  ai  the 
timei  the  hobte  Earl  neftr  him,  if  I  am  hoi 
mistaken,  received  the  ini^ormatioh  while 
he  was  in  {he  City  that  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  wlis  a  Member  no  lopger  existed; 
and  the  noble  Earl  tho  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
although  a  near  relative  of  the  noble  Lord, 
was  as  little  acquainted  with  the  intention 
of  the  Cabiriet  as  he  was  with  the  Pope's 
intention,  and  that  the  noble  Lord,  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Qtieen  announcing  his  in- 
tention to  i'esign^  had  not  consulted  his 
noble  relative 

The  MAiMitJBSs  6f  LANSDOWNB 
stated  that  he  was  out  of  town  at  the  time 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord. 

House  adjbumed  to  Friday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  28,  1861. 

MlvuTXB.]    New  Members  Sworn. — For  Bedford 
Cotmty,    Richard    Thomas  Gilpin,  Esq. ;   fbr 
Glamorgah  County,  Sir  Gr^rffe  Tyler. 
PuBuo  Bills. — 1*  Smithfield  Enlargement, 
d*  Ecclesiastical  Residences  (IreUnd). 

THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS- 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Ord^r  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption 
Bill  read. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  in  moving 
the  postponement  of  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Assumption  Bill,  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating  to  the  House  what 
has  occurred  since  I  asked  the  House  on 
Monday  last  to  consent  to  an  adjournment 
to  this  day.  Before  dding  so,  however,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  a  contradiction 
which  I  received  to  a  statement  I  made  on 
Monday.  1  stated  that  Lord  Stanley, 
having  been  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  had 
stated  to  Her  Majesty  thai  he  was  not  then 
prepared  to  form  a  Government,  and  that 
thereupon  I  was  required  to  repair  to 
Buckingham  Palace.  I  received  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  a  con- 
tradiction to  that  statement  in  terms  very 
peremptory,  and  in  a  manner  not  very 
courteous.  I  feel  it  diie  to  my  own  hohour 
to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing 
was  further  from  my  intention  thin  XO  mis- 


represent tho  condiict  of  Lord  Stanle)*. 
For  Lord  Stanley  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect. I  have  fought  Parliamentary  bat- 
tles side  by  side  With  him;  I  have  fought 
face  to  face  bgdinsi  him;  and  in  every  sit- 
uation I  hi&te  evet  had  occasion  to  admire 
his  sjjiHt,  his  cbtirage,  and  his  honoili'. 
Therefore  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  any- 
thing which  fbll  from  me  did  not  convey  a 
cori'ect  renresetitatibn  of  what  he  had  stated 
on  the  subiect.  But  the  House  will  recol- 
lect that  it  was  lily  daty  not  to  go  into 
detfLils — not  to  alliide  to  particular  circum- 
stances— not,  above  all,  to  narrate  what  I 
had  heard  of  conversations,  btit  to  preseilt 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  general  re- 
sult of  what  had  passed.  It  wds  quite 
necessary  I  should  state  a  reason  why, 
after  having  taken  leave  of  Her  Majesty,  I 
was  requireid  to  repair  again  to  the  Palace. 
That  this  was  necessary,  I  say,  is  obvious 
from  the  various  statements  that  were  cir- 
culated— some  previously  to  the  contradic- 
tion given  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  some  subsequently — 
statements  which  represented  that  Lord 
Stanley  was  anxious  to  form  a  Government, 
and  represented  me  as  having  endeavoured 
to  force  my  way  uninvited  to  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign,  while  Lord  Stanley  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  what  occurred  was  this :  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  wrote  me  a  letter 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  which,  with 
Her  Majesty's  and  His  Royal  Highness 's 
permission,  I  will  rehd  to  the  House.  I 
will  read  the  whole  that  is  contained  in 
the  note: — 

"  Lord  Stanley  has,  after  a  conference  of  more 
than  an  hour,  declined  undertaking  the  formation 
of  a  Government  at  present,  until  it  should  be 
clear  that  no  other  Government  could  be  formed. 
The  Queen  has  sent  for  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  wishes  to  see  yon  imme- 
diately." 

I  could  do  no  other  on  that  representation, 
than  conclude  that  Lord  Stanley  had  de- 
clined, for  the  present,  to  form  a  Govehi- 
ment,  until  he  had  seen  that  no  other  Go- 
vernment could  be  formed,  and  could  not 
have  imagined  that  two  days  after  it  would 
be  a  misrepresentation  of  Lord  Stanley  to 
say  that  he  had  not  then  been  prepared  to 
form  a  Government ;  for  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  I  used  the  words  '*  not  then 
prepared.*'  Every  one  who  has  ever  been 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty  is 
aware  of  the  accuracy  of  her  memory,  and 
of  the  precise  view  She  takes  of  all  that 
comes  under  her  observation.  But  aLUiou^ 
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I  received  from  the  Queen,  in  some  detail, 
what  had  passed  with  Lord  Stanley,  I  do 
not  rest  on  anj  such  statement  in  what  I 
now  saj;  but  on  a  written  account  of  the 
interview  between  Her  Majesty  and  Lord 
Stanley,  which  Lord  Stanley  sent  to  the 
Queen  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening, 
and  from  which  Lord  Stanley  has  permitted 
me  to  read  to  the  House  extracts  contain- 
ing all  that  bears  on  the  point  in  question. 
Let  me  observe  that  if  I  go  into  these  par- 
,  ticulars,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  contra- 
diction of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire. I  was  satisfied  to  leave  the 
case  with  the  few  words  which  I  stated  on 
Monday,  without  going  beyond  that  general 
representation.  Lord  Stanley  thus  reports 
to  the  Queen  what  he  had  stated  in  her 
presence: — 

"  After  stating  to  Tour  Majesty  the  poBition  of 
the  three  main  parties  into  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  divided,  Lord  Stanley  ohserved,  that 
the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  had  met 
with  the  general  approval  and  support  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  party  which  adhered  to 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  that  they  had  never 
yet  met  with  a  defeat  from  Lord  Stanley's  politi- 
cal friends  ;  that  a  very  important  Member  of 
that  party,  Sir  James  Graham,  had  publicly  de- 
clared his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  'closing 
their  ranks*   to  resist  the  presumed    policy  of 
Lord  Stanley's  friends ;   and    as  Your   Majesty 
had  been  pleased  to   inform  him  that  no  com- 
munication   had    been    made   to  any   one   pre- 
vious to  that  with  which  Tour  Majesty  honoured 
him,  he  ventured  to  suggest  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Tour  Majesty  should  ascertain  whether  it 
were  not  possible  to  strengthen  the  present  Go- 
vernment, or  partially  to  reconstruct  it  by  a  oom- 
bination  with  those  who,  not  now  holding  office, 
concurred  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  do,  and 
professed  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  union  ; 
that,  failing  such  a  combination,  a  portion  of  that 
third  party  might  be  willing  to  combine  with  Lord 
Stanley,  whose  difficulties  in  such  a  case  would  be 
greatly  diminished  ;  that  if  it  should  appear  that 
both  of  these  arrangements  were  impracticable, 
and  if  personal  considerations  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  formation  of  a  Government  of  those  whose 
opinions  appeared  to  prevail  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Stanley,  not  undertaking  the  Extreme 
difficulties  which   he  would  have  to  encounter, 
would,  if  honoured  with  Your  Majesty's  confidence, 
prefer  any  responsibility,  and  even  the  chance  of 
milure  and  loss  of  reputation,  to  that  of  leaving 
Tour  Majesty  and  the  country  without  a  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  added,  that  he  believed  an  Admi- 
nistration formed  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  more  likely  to  meet  with  support,  even  from 
moderate  opponents  of  their  views,  than  one  which 
should  be  hastily  formed  without  giving  time  to  show 
the  impracticability  of  a  different  arrangement." 

I  ask  the  House  whether  these  passages 
do  not  bear  out  my  statement  that  Lord 
Stanley  was  not  then  prepared  to  form  a 
Government?  At  the  close  of  his  letter 
Lord  St&nlej  says : — 

Lord  J.  SusiM 


**  He  feels  highly  honoured  by  being  allowed  to 
submit  to  Tour  Majesty  unreservedly  his  whole 
vievrs,  and  while  he  would  be  sorry  that  this  paper 
should  fidl  into  any  other  hands  than  those  of  Tour 
Majesty,  he  has  that  entire  confidence  in  Lord 
John  Russell's  honour,  that  he  is  sure  no  unge- 
nerous use  will  be  made  of  any  portion  of  it 
which  Tour  Majesty  may  see  fit  to  communicate 
to  him." 

I  have  the  gratification  of  being  able  to 
state,  that  after  I  made  my  statement  in 
this  House,  Lord  Stanley,  while  he  informs 
me  that  he  does  not  agree  in  that  state- 
ment, does  not  wish  to    qualify   in    the 
least   degree  the  last  portion  of  his  let- 
teri     It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  be  able 
to  make  this  statement  to  the  House,  and 
to  say  that  the  extracts  I  have  read  to  the 
House  have  been  read  with  the  entire  con- 
sent of  Lord  Stanley ;  indeed.  Lord  Stan- 
ley wished  them  to  be  read  in  any  state- 
ment which  I  might  make.     Having  thus 
explained  what  I  said  on  a  former  day,  I 
have  now  to  state  that,  having  been  desired 
by  Her  Majesty  to  attempt  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Administration,  Her  Majesty 
was  pleased,  as  Prince  Albert  states  in  his 
note,  to  desire  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  James  Graham  to  attend  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.     By  Her  Majesty's  desire  I 
met  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James 
Graham  at  the  Palace,  and  afterwards  had 
communications  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  the  formation  of  a  Government.     After 
the  extracts  which  I  have  read  from  Lord 
Stanley's  letter,  I  feel  it  right  to  say  that 
no  personal  considerations  stood  in  the'  way 
of  the  formation  of  a  Government  repre- 
senting the  opinions  which  seem  to  prevail 
in  this  House.     If  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  James  Graham  did  not  concur  in 
the  formation  of  a  Government,  it  was  not 
because  personal  considerations  stood  in 
the  way.     With  respect  to  several  points  of 
public  importance  on  which  we  communi- 
cated, although  there  was  not  any  particu- 
lar agreement,   yet  there  was  not  such 
diversity  of  views  as  might  not,  by  further 
communication,  have  been  reconciled;  but 
there  was  one  point  on  which  it  was  felt 
impossible,  either  for  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  or  myself,  to  give 
way.     That  subject  was  the  Bill  I  intro- 
duced relative  to  the  assumption  of  eccle- 
siastical titles.     I  stated — and  I  will  pre- 
sently explain  what  I  meant  in  so  stating — 
that  I  was  willing  to  agree  to  considerable 
alteration  and  modification   of  that  Bill; 
but  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  persevere 
with  the  measure.     The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
^xA  %\t  3%nv^«  Graham,  however,  declared 
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that  in  their  opinion  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  unnecessary.  This,  therefore, 
was  a  point  on  which  we  differed  so  widely, 
that  in  our  opinion  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a  Government  by  our  junction.  As 
soon  as  I  found  that  the  objections  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham 
to  legislation  on  this  subject  were  insuper- 
able, I  again  repaired  to  Buckingham  Pa- 
lace, and  humbly  laid  before  Her  Majesty 
the  commission  with  which  I  had  been  in- 
trusted. It  has  been  erroneously  stated 
in  the  public  papers  that  in  the  course  of 
the  same  evening  I  met  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen and  Sir  James  Graham  at  the  Palace. 
After  laying  down  the  commission  I  had 
received,  I  did  not  again  meet  them  at  the 
Palace,  and  we  made  no  further  attempt  to 
form  an  Administration.  But  from  the 
communications  which  had  previously  taken 
place,  I  have  at  least  derived  this  satisfac- 
tion— that  I  have  renewed  with  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Ripon  those  ties  of  fnend- 
ship  by  which  we  were  formerly  connected, 
and  which,  until  during  the  struggles  and 
difficult  circumstances  that  occurred  on  the 
dissolution  of  Earl  Grey^s  Government,  and 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, it  was  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  to 
enjoy.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  and  a  com- 
fort to  me  to  renew  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship in  which  we  formerly  stood  towards 
each  other.  I  will  not  proceed  to  give  any 
narrative  of  what  occurred  subsequently  to 
my  resignation  of  the  commission  with 
which  I  was  intrusted  by  Her  Majesty. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  himself  can  state 
what  occurred  with  respect  to  anything  of 
that  kind.  The  result  was,  as  the  House 
well  knows,  that  Lord  Stanley  was  again 
sent  for  by  the  Queen ;  and  yesterday 
evening  I  was  informed  that  Lord  Stanley 
had  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands 
of  Her  Majesty.  Of  course,  with  respect 
to  the  reasons  of  his  so  doing  I  am  entirely 
ignorant,  and  will  not  pretend  to  conjec- 
ture ;  but  this  morning,  I  was  informed 
that  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased,  in 
these  difficult  circumstances — so  many  and 
such  various  attempts  to  form  a  Govern* 
ment  having  failed — to  command  the  at- 
tendance of  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of 
the  Crown — one  whose  wisdom  in  civil  af- 
fairs is  hardly  less  than  the  glory  which  he 
\  has  derived  from  his  militury  achievements 
— I  mean  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Her 
Majesty — I  think  most  wisely — means  to 
take  counsel  from  that  eminent  man,  and 
to  pause  for  a  while  before  She  again  com- 
mences the  task  of  forming  an  Adminis- 


tration. I  therefore  end  this  narrative,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  by  desiring  the 
House  also  to  pause  until  some  further 
step  be  taken.  I  cannot,  however,  well 
omit  this  opportunity  of  making  some  re- 
marks, if  the  House  will  allow  me,  on  the 
most  important  of  the  subjects  which  have 
been  brought  into  discussion  within  the 
last  few  days.  Let  me  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  statement  which  I  made  on 
a  former  day  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
understood  by  all  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion  ;  for  I  was  informed  by  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  I  was  understood  to 
say  that  those  Members  of  this  House  who 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Surrey  had  thereby 
given  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  Now,  what  I  said  was  di« 
rectly  the  reverse  of  that.  I  said  that,  no 
doubt,  the  Members  who  voted  for  that 
Motion  gave  a  vote  upon  the  merits  of  the 
question  before  them  ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, the  effect  of  the  vote  was  the 
weakening  of  the  Government ;  and  I  will 
say  now,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
event  which  immediately  preceded  that 
vote — I  mean  the  division  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
and  divisions  which  I  have  every  reason  to 
expect  on  other  subjects — I  should  not 
have  thought  the  division  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  alone  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
avoid  seeing  that  the  Ministry  must  sus- 
tain a  harassing  conflict,  terminating,  it 
might  be,  in  defeat ;  and  I  thought  it 
better  to  resign  in  the  first  instance  than 
to  remain  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  not  only 
of  power,  but  of  character,  to  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  one  charge  which  I  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  bo  brought  against 
me — I  allude  to  the  charge  that,  foresee- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  I  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  public  affiurs. 
Such  motives  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
imputed  to  me  if,  when  Ireland  was  af- 
flicted with  a  dreadful  and  almost  unpre- 
cedented famine — when  3,000,000  of  her 
people  were  fed  by  public  charity,  and 
when  it  was  doubtful  whether,  in  those 
circumstances,  life  and  social  order  could 
be  preserved,  I  had  shrunk  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  case.  It  is  possible  such 
motives  might  have  been  attributed  to  me 
if,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  whole  eonf- 
merce  of  England  was  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance and  confusion — when  we  heard 
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every  day  of  failing  banks  and  broken 
merchants — when  the  principal  bankers  of 
London  catne  to  mo  and  mj  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
ask  us  to  suspend  the  law,  and  to  seek  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  for  its  suspension — I 
had  shrunk  thea  from  the  difficulties  of  my 
position.  Such  mptives  might  have  been 
imputed  to  me  if,  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  whole  of  Europe  yras  shaken  by  revo- 
lution— when  there  was  every  prospect 
that  the  trctaties  which  bound  Europe 
together  would  be  broken  up — when  the 
exap^plo  of  revolution  tempted  to  the  vio- 
l||tion  of  public  order  in  this  country,  and 
when  the  Irish  clubs  were  organised  and 
prepared  to  spread  rebellion  over  the  land 
— under  si)cb  circumstances,  Sir,  I  might, 
perhaps,  Jiave  shrunk  from  the  difficulty  pf 
the  crisis.  But  I  do  say  that,  not  having 
shrunk  under  those  circumstances  and  un- 
der those  difficulties — that,  haying  met 
those  circumstances,  and  having  passed 
over  and  overcome  those  difficulties,  it  was 
not  likely  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  when  cqmmerce 
was  flourishing,  when  the  people  were 
prosperQus,  when  the  only  difficulty  vith 
the  Exchequer  was,  that  it  was  flourishing 
ipore  than  was  convenient  for  nqy  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  —  when,  in 
fact,  the  country  has  been  placed  in 
a  §t^te  of  prosperity  and  of  peace  equal 
tp  any  other  time  —  I  say,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  I  could  have 
shrupk  froip  my  duty  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances.  But  I  wish  to  state 
some  opinions  with  respect  to  three  ques- 
tions which  h^ve  occupied  the  public  mind. 
One  of  these,  and  the  most  prominent  one, 
is  the  question  of  free  trade  and  free  im- 
ports of  com.  Now,  I  claim  no  credit 
whatever  for  establishing  the  present  law 
upon  that  subject.  The  system  which  the 
(jovernment  of  Lord  Melbourne  proposed 
^as  a  system  of  a  different  kind»  viz.,  a 
system  of  moderate  duties  on  corn,  and  of 
differential  duties  on  sugar  aqd  timber. 
That  system  was  rejected  by  the  Hous.e  of 
Commons  and  the  country.  In  1845  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  had  assumed 
a  very  different  shape.  On  the  1st  of 
November  in  that  year.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposed  to  his  Cabinet  that,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  com  laws  should  be  repealed. 
In  that  same  month,  without  any  commu- 
nication with  any  one,  I  published  my 
opinion  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
com  laws  could  no  longer  be  maintained, 
and  that  tbo  only  safe  course  was,  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  their  repeal.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
gave  the  honour  of  that  change  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  the  final  step  in  our  legis- 
lation upon  that  subject,  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  and 
undoubtedly  the  benefits  which  the  country 
has  derived  from  that  change,  although 
due  in  great  part  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are 
likewise  due  in  a  great  part  to  the  hon. 
Member  fpr  the  West  Riding.  I  claim — 
I  cannot  say  no  share — but  I  claim  t)]e 
smallest  share  in  the  change  pf  the  cou^- 
mercial  policy  of  the  country ;  but  that 
change  having  bpen  effected  in  1846,  and 
having  sqpported  that  change  to  the  be^t 
of  my  ability,  I  believe  that  its  effects  have 
been  most  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.  I 
believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  enjoying  benefits  from 
that  change  which  they  willnpt  consent  to 
see  endangered.  When  the  reins  of  power 
fell  into  our  hands,  it  was  our  endeavour 
to  proceed  with  that  policy;  and  on  two 
very  important  questions — ^the  duties  o^ 
foreign  sugar  an4  the  navigation  laws — 
questions  of  the  greatest  interest  to  i\\B 
well-being  of  the  country,  we  were  success- 
ful in  carrying  changes  pto  effect  in  con- 
formity with  the  commercial  policy  of 
1846.  I  reckon  that  we  were  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  carry  those  changes  ipto 
effect  with  the  willing  concurrence  of  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament.  I  have  never 
thought  that  i(  was  any  matter  pf  reproach, 
but  the  reverse,  that  Members  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  were  willing  to  cop- 
cur  in  the  plan  which  had  beeq  propoa^ 
by  the  Administration  of  which  I  was  the 
head;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  while  we 
are  endeavouring  to  carry  into  effect  g^eat 
changes*  we  should  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  carry  them  into  effect  without 
disturbing  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject,  and 
that  is,  the  Bill  on  the  Assumption  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Titles.  I  still  concur  in  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  that  Bill.  It  is  still  my  opiniop 
that  the  assumption  of  those  titles  was  an 
assumption  of  power  pu  the  part  of  a 
foreiflpi  Prince,  and  of  those  commissioned 
by  hini,  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
parliament  of  England  to  overlook;  but  I 
will  say  this,  that  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  the  ^ain  object  to  be  attained 
was  the  vindication  of  pur  nation(^l  inde- 
pendence upon  that  subject,  and  ^q  as- 
sertion of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and 
the  people  of  England  as  against  any  fo- 
reign Power  whatever.     But  wit)i  respect 
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to  the  Bill  which  we  have  introduced — al- 
though great  pains  were  taken  in  framing 
it — we  have  heen  told  by  persons  who  are 
competent  authorities,  that,  looking  to  the 
proceedings  in  courts  of  law  in  Ireland — 
that»  looking  to  what  )ia9  been  the  prac- 
tice both  before  and  since  1829,  this  Bill 
would,  in  its  second  and  third  clauses,  in- 
terfere* perhaps,  with  the  ordination,  cer- 
tainly with  the  collation,  of  priests,  and 
with  bequests  which  h^ve  boQn  aUpwed  by 
various  decisions  of  courts  of  law.  I  will 
say  at  once  that  it  wa^  not  our  intention 
so  to  inteffere;  ^nd  that,  so  far  as  regards 
anything  w^ich  belongs  to  t)ie  regular 
order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  so  as 
to  permit  the  Roman  Catholics  to  have 
theur  worship  and  their  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions undisturbed — so  far  we  were  anxious 
to  maintain  the  religious  liberty  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  country;  and  therefore, 
n  this  Bill  were  proceeded  with,  I  should 
be  ready  to  make  all  such  alterations  in  it 
as  might  prevent  any  interference  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  now  stated.  I  own 
that  when  I  see  a  man  of  such  moderation 
and  so  justly  respected  as  Archbishop 
Murray,  objecting  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  I  cannot  refuse  to  examine  and  go 
oyer  its  provisions,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
whether  the  objections  thus  stated  are 
really  well  founded.  My  persuasion  was, 
and  I  was  confirmed  in  that  persuasion 
by  very  high  authorities,  that  on  those 
points  the  Bill  did  not  interfere,  as  it 
is  now  alleged  it  does.  Therefore,  if 
the  Bil^  is  proceeded  with,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions 
we  originally  entertained — neither  depart- 
ing from,  nor  going  beyond  the  intentions 
which  I  stated  to  the  House  upon  its  first 
introduction.  There  is  another  question, 
of  very  great  importance,  upon  which  on 
the  occasion  on  the  debate  on  the  20th 
inst.,  I  made  some  statement  to  the  House 
— I  mean  that  very  important  subject,  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  Now,  it  is  fit  I 
should  state  to  the  House — and  I  do  so 
with  the  full  consent  of  my  Colleagues — 
that  the  extension  of  the  suffi'age  was  the 
subject  of  many  deliberations  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn,  and  previous  to  the  meeting 
qf  Parliament.  I  had  prepared  an  outline 
of  a  measure  which  I  thought  might  have 
been  proposed  to  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject; out  a  preliminary  question  naturally 
occurred,  whether  or  not  it  was  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  that  any  ^ill  should 
be  introduced  upon  the  subjeet  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session;  and,  looking  to  the 


probable  duration  of  the  present  Parliament 
— ^looking  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  time — after  various  dis- 
cussions, we  all  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  introduce 
a  Bill  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session 
upon  this  subject.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion— having  previously,  I  must  say,  held 
a  different  opinion — but  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, with  all  my  Colleagues  I  believe, 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  interests 
of  the  country  not  to  introduce  a  Bill  of 
this  kind  in  the  present  Session.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  stated  that  I  should,  if 
my  Ministry  continued,  lay  before  the 
Cabinet  in  the  recess  a  measure  which  I 
should  still  further  mature  and  prepare  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  right  of  voting 
for  Members  of  Parliament.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  such  a  Bill  is  to  bo  introduced  at  all 
it  should  be  introduced  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion, because  the  year  1853,  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  proceeding,  would  be 
the  time  when  the  dissolution  of  Parlia* 
ment  would  arrive;  and  in  questions  of  this 
kind  we  ought  not  to  introduce  a  measure 
immediately  before  an  inevitable  dissola- 
tion.  The  Reform  Bill  took  two  years  for 
its  consideration;  and  therefore  the  year 
1852  appeared  to  us  the  latest  time  that 
such  a  Bill  could  be  introduced.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  itself,  I  have  to  say, 
that  having,  ten  years  before  the  Reform 
Bill  was  introduced,  devoted  my  attention 
to  the  subject — Shaving  made  several  Mo- 
tions upon  it  between  1821  and  1831— - 
having  had  a  principal  share  in  framing 
the  Reform  Bill — I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  general  working  of  that  measure. 
I  see  that  it  has  produced  none  of  the  con- 
sequences which  were  foretold  of  the  over- 
turn of  the  constitution  of  the  country.  I 
think  it  has  materially  assisted  both  in  the 
progress  of  useful  measures,  in  introducing 
valuable  reforms,  and  likewise  in  satisfying 
the  public  mind  in  times  of  discontent  and 
insecurity.  But  I  think  that  if  you  can 
increase  the  number  of  people  enjoying  the 
right  of  electing  Members  of  Parliament — 
if  you  can  do  that  with  benefit  to  the  repre- 
sentative system — ^if  you  thereby  improve 
the  representation,  you  at  the  same  time 
gain  this  great  advantage,  that  you  place 
the  representation  upon  a  wider  basis,  and 
give  an  interest  to  a  greater  number  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen  in  maintaining  our 
laws  and  institutions.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  greatest  caution  should  be  used  by 
Parliament  with  regard  to  any  measure  to 
be  adopted  upon  the  subject.     I  think  the 
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general  distribution  of  the  Reform  Bill  has 
produced  a  fair  representation  of  the  intel- 
ligence, M^ishes,  and  interests  of  the  people; 
and  I  should  regret  any  change  in  the  re- 
presentation which  deprived  the  House  of 
Commons  of  those  conservative  elements 
which  ought  to  belong  to  it.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  House  of  Commons  merely 
representing  numbers  would  act  in  harmony 

•  with  a  monarchy,  an  hereditary  House  of 
Lords,  and  an  Established  Church.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  man  who 
approaches  the  subject  not  to  create  a 
House  of  Commons  which  should  bo  a  se- 
parate and  independent  power  jarring  with 
all  our  institutions,  but  that  it  should  be 
the  object  of  any  one  who  introduced  such 
a  Bill  to  do  as  we,  I  think,  did  in  1831. 
Our  object  in  1831,  was  to  give  the  people 
a  greater  interest  in  our  institutions,  to 
improve  the  representation  generally,  but 
at  the  same  time  not  to  hazard  the  spirit 
and  frame  of  our  constitution.  Sir,  these, 
therefore,  are  my  views  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  lay  before  the  House  upon  these 
three  important  subjects.  It  is  at  the 
present  time,  of  course,  a  matter  of  entire 
doubt  into  whose  hands  may  be  committed 
'  the  power  of  officially  presenting  any  mea- 
sures to  the  House,  but  1  feel  that  upon 
all  such  great  subjects  as  these  —  more 
especially  upon  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  —  it  is  not  for  Minis- 
ters— ^it  is  not  for  official  persons  alone, 
to  look  to  the  solution  of  these  great  ques- 
tions. They  interest  us  and  our  poste- 
rity; they  interest  every  Member  of  this 
House;  and,  therefore,  every  Member  of 
this  House  is  bound  to  watch  carefully  and 
to  judge  cautiously  with  respect  to  any 
measure  that  may  be  proposed.  1  have 
considered  that  in  the  course  of  my  Par- 
liamentary conduct — whether  in  the  days 
when  1  was  proposing  reform  to  a  small 
minority,  and  amidst  the  apathy  of  the 
country,  or  when  1  was  urging  a  reform  of 
Parliament  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  1  felt  that  my  great  comfort  was 
that  1  was  acting  with  men  in  whom  I  had 
the  utmost  confidence,  on  whose  judgment 
I  could  rely,  and  in  whoso  integrity  1  felt 
the  most  perfect  faith.  Perhaps  the  House 
will  allow  me  to  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  a  great  statesman,  who  used  fre- 
quently to  be  quoted  in  this  House,  and 
who  was  often  referred  to  as  a  guide  to 
our  deliberations.  He  is  certainly  much 
Jess  roferred  to  now,  but  his  sentiments 
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dom.    I  allude  to  Edmund  Burke.     Burke 

says — 

*'  The  only  method  which  has  ever  been  found 
effectual  to  preserve  any  man  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  nature  and  example  is  a  habit  of  life  and 
communication  of  counsels  with  the  most  virtuous 
and  publio-fpirited  men  of  the  age  you  live  in. 
Such  a  society  cannot  be  kept  without  advantage, 
or  deserted  without  shame.  For  this  rule  of  con- 
duct I  may  be  called  in  reproach  a  party  man  : 
but  I  am  little  affected  with  such  aspersions.  In 
the  way  which  they  call  party,  I  worship  the  con- 
stitution of  your  others  ;  and  I  shall  never  blush 
for  my  political  company.  All  reverence  to  ho- 
noiu-,  all  idea  of  what  it  is,  will  be  lost  out  of  the' 
world,  before  it  can  be  imputed  as  a  &ult  to  any 
man  that  he  has  been  closely  connected  with  those 
incomparable  persons,  living  and  dead,  with  whom 
for  eleven  yean  I  have  constantly  thought  and 
acted." 

Adopting  these  sentiments,  I  have  to  say 
that  for  far  more  than  eleven,  years  I  have 
thought  and  acted  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  this  country.  When  I 
first  came  into  Parliament  I  benefited  by 
the  counsels,  and  followed  the  examples  of 
such  men  as  Romilly,  Mackintosh,  and 
Homer.  When  1  first  entered  office  I  did 
so  under  the  auspices  of  the  lofty  patriot- 
ism, the  calm  temper,  and  large  experience 
of  Earl  Grey;  and  with  the  unostentatious 
public  spirit  and  incorruptible  disinterested- 
ness of  Lord  Althorp.  With  such  men  it 
was  my  pride  and  fortune  to  act.  1  will 
not  speak  of  the  living;  but  so  long  as  it 
is  my  fate  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs 
it  will  be  my  endeavour  .to  consort  with 
such  men  as  Burke  speaks  of,  with  whom 
I  agree  in  public  principle,  and  from  whose 
wisdom  I  can  learn  the  best  path  to  the 
public  welfare.  So  long  as  this  country 
endures,  that  1  believe  will  be  found  to  be 
the  best  course  to  pursue.  Some  men  may 
think  that  the  standard  of  public  virtue 
has  risen  higher  than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Burke,  and  some  may  think  that  it  has 
sunk  lower.  My  belief  is,  that  from  such 
men  as  1  have  mentioned,  both  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  derive  benefit,  and  that 
future  ages,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  the  western  world,  will  thank  them  for 
the  humanity  they  have  inculcated — for 
the  freedom  they  have  enlarged,  and  for 
the  just  principles  they  have  taught  to  the 
world;  and  as  long  as  I.  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  whatever  my  station  may  be,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  follow  the  example  of 
such  men  as  my  best  g^ide  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest the  indulgence  of  the  House  whilst  I 
briefly  endeavour  to  remove  a  misappre- 
Vvfinftvoa  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
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noble  Lord  with  reference  to  what  fell 
from  me  the  other  night.  The  fitate  of 
the  case  is  very  simple.  It  was  assumed 
by  Lord  Stanley  that  on  Monday  last  no 
reference  would  have  been  made  to  any- 
thing that  had  occurred  as  to  the  attempt 
to  form  a  new  Goyemment.  I  happened 
to  see  Lord  Stanley  almost  immediately  be- 
fore I  entered  the  House.  He  expected 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  would  come 
down  to  the  House;  would,  of  course,  as 
was  his  duty,  state  that  his  Government 
had  been  dissolved;  of  course  state  that 
Lord  Stanley  had  been  sent  for;  and 
would  conclude,  without  any  observa- 
tion, by  informing  the  House  that  Her 
Majesty  had  again  sent  for  him.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  would,  of  course, 
have  been  perfectly  unnecessary  to  make 
any  observation  ;  but  Lord  Stanley  au- 
thorised me,  in  case  it  should  happen,  by 
any  chance,  which  he  thought  utterly 
impossible,  that  it  should  be  mention- 
ed that  he  had  stated  to  Her  Majesty 
that  ho  was  not  prepared  to  form  a  Go* 
vernment,  he  wished  such  a  statement 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  Now,  what  oc- 
curred ?  The  noble  Lord,  instead  of  mere- 
ly mentioning  the  circumstance  of  Lord 
Stanley  having  been  sent  for,  thought 
proper  to  state  to  the  House  that  Lord 
Stanley  was  not  prepared  to  updertake  the 
task  of  forming  a  Government.  It  was 
not  possible  for  me,  circumstanced  as  I 
was,  to  have  offered  any  detailed  explana- 
tion. It  was  not  in  my  power  to  make 
any  reference  to  the  transactions  in  which 
Lord  Stanley  had  been  engaged;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  proper 
that  an  unqualified  statement,  such  as  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  entirely  unnoticed.  That 
was  the  reason  why  my  remark  may  have 
appeared  to  be  so  abrupt.  Some  physical 
oppression,  under  which  I  was  suffering, 
may  have  made  my  phraseology  less  ap- 
propriate than  the  circumstances  demand- 
ed; but  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  be 
either  peremptory  in  my  language,  or  dis^ 
courteous  in  my  manner.  When  I  re- 
ferred to  the  statement  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  I  never  could  have 
imagined  that  any  one  could  have  sup- 
posed I  was  commenting  on  any  ex- 
pression which  might  have  fallen  from 
the  highest  quarters;  nor  do  I  think 
my  remark  fairly  susceptible  of  any  such 
construction.  I  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  at  the  time  in  possession  of 
Lord   Stanley's  letter,   and  that  ho  had 


conceived  and  conveyed  an  erroneous  im- 
pression of  that  letter — and  to  that  opin- 
ion I  still  adhere;  and  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Stanley  himself.  The  noble  Lord  lately  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  did  me  the  ho- 
nour last  year  to  say  that  I  had  conducted 
the  Opposition  in  a  fair  and  honourable  spirit. 
[Lord  J.  Russell  :  Hear,  hear !]  I  ap- 
preciate such  words  from  the  noole  Lord. 
I  desire  to  deserve  such  commendation. 
But  I  must  take  leave  to  ask  the  House, 
with  regard  to  the  letter  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley, now  read,  whether  the  impression 
which  I  formed  respecting  it,  and  the 
remark  which,  however  uncouthly  I  ut- 
tered with  respect  to  the  noble  Lord's 
interpretation  of  that  document,  do  not 
turn  out  to  be  perfectly  justified  by  the 
fact?  The  statement  of  the  noble  Lord» 
however  unintentional,  certainly  conveyed 
to  the  Members  who  were  sitting  in  my 
immediate  locality,  and,  I  believe,  to  the 
House  at  large,  that  Lord  Stanley  had 
announced,  that  although  summoned  by 
his  Sovereign  to  do  so,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  attempt  the  construction  of 
an  Administration.  It  is  right  that  the 
House  should  observe  that  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  did  in  this  matter  that 
which  was  not  done  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  He  connected  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  Government  with  my  Motion  on 
the  subject  of  agricultural  distress,  and 
therefore  it  came  to  this — ^here  was  a  poli- 
tical party,  advocating  certain  principles, 
and  making  certain  declarations,  who  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  declare  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  reduce  their  principles  to 
practice.  If  that  representation  were  true, 
the  political  party  in  question  would  have 
been  trifling  with  the  country,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Sovereign.  But  for  such 
an  imputation,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
foundation  in  fact.  I  hope  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  now  understands  my 
intention,  and  appreciates  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  offer  an  observation, 
which,  however  unhappy  I  may  have  been 
in  my  method  of  expression,  was  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Sir,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any 
remark  on  the  efforts  in  which  Lord 
Stanley  engaged  witii  a  view  to  form  a 
Government.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary 
that  I  should  do  so,  for  at  the  moment 
I  am  speaking,  Lord  Stanley  is  explaining 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
transaction.  But  I  will  express  my  con- 
viction, that  when  that   statement  shall 
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h»ye  gone  forth  to  the  puhlic,  tho  char- 
iicter  of  xpj  noble  Friend  will,  if  possible, 
stand  higher  than  ever. 

[Here  Sir  J.  Graham  was  loudly  called 

SiK  J.  GRAHAM  :  I  wish  to  stote,  Sir, 
irby  I  waited  for  some  intimation  that  the 
House  expected  from  me  some  explanatioui 
before  I — a  private  Member — ^thought  it 
opnsistept  with  mj  duty  to  intrude  myself 
upon  your  notice  on  tbisocc^ion.  I  was 
afpaid  lest  it  might  be  deemed  presump- 
tuous in  me,  who  have  no  official  character 
^bi^tever,  to  offer  any  observations  pn  the 
presept  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  when 
an  unguarded  or  imprudent  expression 
might  aggravate  the  difficulties  which, 
firpm  my  heart,  I  wish  to  see  removed  ra- 
^er  than  increased.  But  I  regard  what 
has  jpst  passed  as  an  intimation  that  some 
fxplanation  is  expected  from  me,  and  I 
"1^  endeavour  to  make  that  explanation  as 
succinctly  and  as  plainly  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do.  I  hope  the  House  will  bear 
ijrith  me  while  I  state  as  accurately  as  I 
can  so  much  of  the  case  as  is  open  to  mo 
consistently  with  my  duty  to  my  Sove- 
^gn,  and  with  the  desire  of  not  inpreas- 
ipgjthe  difficulties  which  have  been  stated 
to  the  ^ouse.  On  Saturday  evening,  Lord 
j^berdeen  and  I  received  the  commands  of 
^er  Majesty  to  wait  upon  Her  Majesty 
at  Buckingham  Palace;  and  there  we  were 
honoured  with  an  audience  of  Her  Ma- 
jei^ty,  who  informed  us  that  Lord  Stanley 
nojb  beiug  then  prepared  to  form  an  Admin- 
istration, Her  Majesty  had  empowered  Lord 
4^ohn  Russell  to  endeavour  to  reconstruct 
^  Government;  and  Her  Majesty  intimated 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  myself  Her  com- 
mand that,  laying  aside  personal  differ- 
ences, we  should  meet  Lord  John  Russell 
in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  conciliation,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  if  it  was  possible  to 
jfbrm  a  Government  upon  a  more  extended 
^asis,  with  due  regard  ^  our  private  con- 
Tiptions  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  That  command  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  1  cheerfully  obeyed;  and  it  is 
superfluous,  I  hope,  for  mo  to  say  that, 
having  received  such  a  command  from  the 
highest  quarter  in  the  realm,  1  should  have 
b^n  wi^uting  in  faithful  obedience  to  my 
Sovereign — J  should  have  been  wanting  in 
gratitude  for  the  marks  of  conde^cpn^iop  I 
had  received  from  a  Sovereign  I  had  served 
for  many  years — knowing  as  I  did,  too, 
that  t)ic  object  nearest  to  the  heart  of  that 
Sovpr^ign  was  the  welfare,  contentmeut, 
Mud  happiness  of  Her  people — I  say  J 

Mr.  Disraeli 


S 


should  have  failed  in  my  duty  if  I  had  not 
done  my  utmost  to  meet  Her  injunction  to 
act  with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  friendship.  The  noble 
Lord  has  used  some  expressions  with  re- 

ard  to  me  for  which  I  am  most  grateful. 

'e  said  that,  although  the  communica- 
tions whicb  have  lately  passed  between 
us,  had  been  abortive  in  bringing  us 
into  closer  conjunction  on  public  affairs, 
they  had  renewed  the  feehngs  of  kind- 
ness which  formerly  existed  petween  us 
in  private  life,  and  which  it  was  most 
painful  to  him  to  tbink  had  ever  bpen  in- 
terrupted, f.  most  cordially  reciprocate 
every  sentiment  of  kindness  which  the 
noble  Lord  uttered;  and  with  his  permis- 
sion I  would  glfMlly  renew  the  terms  of 
friendship  which  formerly  so  Ion?  existed 
between  ps.  The  noble  Lord  and  I 
have  been  contemporaries  in  public  life 
— we  were  at  one  time  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  the  bonds  of  kindness— I  had 
almost  said  of  affection — and  I  now  beg 
to  express  a  hope  that  I  piay  be  permit- 
ted again  to  call  him  in  1^1  sincerity  my 
noble  Friend.  With  respect  to  what  the 
noble  Lord  has  said  in  relation  to  publiq 
affairs,  I  do  not  wish  on  the  present  occa- 
sion— although  I  must  touch  lightly  upoi^ 
some  of  the  topics — to  raise  an  adverse 
discussiop,  because  probably  the  House  wit} 
be  of  opinidh  with  me  that  at  the  present 
juncture  such  a  discussion  would  not  be 
advisable.  I  will,  however,  advert  to  the 
three  leading  points  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  referred;  and  upon  these  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  upon  principle  ^ere  coul4 
naturally  be  much  difference  of  opinion 
between  us.  When  the  history  of  the  past 
thirty  years  shall  be  recorded,  there  are 
three  leading  transactions  which  will  fix 
the  attention  of  the  historian.  I  would 
say  that  the  first  is  the  triumphant  advance 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  exhibited 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act,  and  the  emancipatiou  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  next  is  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  as  manifested  in  the  Reform 
Act;  and  the  third  is  the  establishment  of 
a  more  liberal  commercial  apd  financial 
policy,  which  for  ihe  sake  of  brevity,  I 
will  call  free  trade.  These  ^hree  transac- 
tions will  be  found  to  fuark  the  history  of 
tho  past  thirty  years;  and  upon  all  these 
questions,  sometimes  as  his  colleague  and 
son^etimes,  though  in  opposition  to  him,  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord.  When  we  came  on  the 
late  occasion  to  the  discussion  of  the  terms 
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of  s^greement,  the  first  question  raised 
by  the  noble  Lord  was  tbis,  ''  Shall 
we  agree  to  free  tr^de?"  Why,  upon 
this  point  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opmioi)  between  the  noblo  Lord  and 
me.  This  was  the  policy  which  was 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel;  it  was  the  policy  I  advo- 
cated as  thp  Colleague  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel;  and  qn  a  recent  occasion,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  sa- 
cred duty  and  trust,  I  did  my  utmost  to 
uphold  that  policy,  giving  ample  credit  to 
the  Government  of  the  noble  Lord  for 
having,  by  a  faithful  exercise  of  power» 
dope  their  utpiost  to  i^phold  it  likewise. 
Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  future,  I  shall 
say  that  upon  every  measure  that  was  so 
shaped  as  lO  give  effect  to  the  extension  of 
that  principle,  there  could  be  no  doubt  or 
difficulty  th(^f;  the  noble  Lord  and  1  could 
easily  and  naturally  act  together.  Again, 
as  regards  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
the  noble  Lord  and  I  a|*c,  I  believe,  now 
the  only  surviving  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Grey  Cabinet  to  whom  the 
preparation  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  re- 
ferred. Upon  principle,  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  between  the  noble 
tiord  and  me  upon  that  subject.  J  agree 
with  him»  that  so  much  having  been  con- 
ceded and  so  large  an  extension  of  popular 
privilege-  apd  democratic  influence  intro- 
duced into  the  constitution,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  preserved,  and  the  existing 
fonp  of  government  upheld,  that  there 
should  be  a  great  caution  in  the  next  ad- 
vance. Up  to  the  present  time,  or  at  all 
events  untu  recently,  J  thought  there  was 
safety  in  resisting  any  change  whatever; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  now  not  unwilling  on  princi- 
ple to  entertain  the  question  of  some  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  guarding  myself  with 
the  reserve,  as  I  h&ve  already  stated,  that 
I  can  concede  no  extension  which  in  my 
conscientious  judgment  I  do  not  believe  to 
be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  the  form  of  government 
under  which  it  is  still  our  happiness  to  live. 
The  noble  Lord  said  he  had  prepared  an 
outline  pf  a  measure.  1  have  not  seen 
that  outline;  and,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  a  measure  of  this  kiud  the  utmost 
caution  is  necessary  with  respect  to  de- 
tails, and  as  1  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  the  noble  Lord's  measure, 
and  have  had  no  share  in  its  preparation, 
it  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  for  me 


to  pledge  myself  to  support  it.  But 
again  I  say  that  to  the  principle  of  the 
extension  pf  the  suffrage,  on  my  part, 
there  is  no  insuperable  objection.  It 
now  remains  for  me  touch  upon  the  last 
point — the  question  connected  with  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  in  1829. 
And  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  notwithstand- 
i^Q  all  that  my  noble  Friend  has  said  with 
respect  to  his  readiness  to  introduce  modi- 
fications and  extensive  alterations  in  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  I  cannot  recon- 
cile it  to  my  sense  of  public  duty  to  be  ^ 
consenting  party  to  that  legislation.  That 
it  has  been  found  to  involve  extreme  diffi- 
culty my  noble  Friend  has  stated  in  what 
he  has  just  addressed  to  the  House.  He 
says,  that  with  all  his  anxious  desire,  in 
legislation  of  this  description,  not  to  i»ffeot 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Cathojip 
religion  within  the  realm,  having  the  abl6(^ 
legal  advice,  having  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  caution,  he  has  now,  even  since  he 
has  introduced  his  Bill,  reason  to  donbt 
whether  the  clauses,  as  now  framed,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  power  of  ordination, 
with  collation  to  benefices  in  the  Catholip 
Church,  and  even,  as  I  understood  hip!* 
wi^h  the  enjoynient  by  bishops,  and  even 
parish  priests  m  succession,  of  endowipentB 
destined  for  thcu'  support.  Now,  if  my 
noble  Friend  has  really  found  suqh  dim- 
culty,  with  all  his  caution,  in  framing  snoh 
a  pleasure,  it  points  out  to  me  that  I  tmn 
justified  in  regarding  with  apprehension — 
I  had  almost  said  with  extreme  dislike, 
and  I  cannot  use  a  weaker  term — ^legisla- 
tion naturally  involving  consequences  to 
which  I  so  much  object  —  legislation, 
which  if  these  objections  be  removed  by 
the  diminution  of  the  measure,  even  so  as 
to  leave  it  for  all  practical  purposes 
really  inoperative,  will  be  regarded  by 
Her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
as  penal  and  offensive,  and  will  undo  al- 
together the  policy  which  for  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  greatest 
pien  of  this  country  with  difficulty  to  build 
up  and  to  establish.  It  would  not  be  ejf.- 
pedient  at  present  to  involve  the  House  in 
a  debate  upon  this  subject;  to  give  ^ffept 
to  my  opinion  would  require  a  greater  en- 
largement on  various  topics  than  would  be 
at  all  consistent  with  the  view  whicn  t 
take  of  the  public  necessity  on  this  occa- 
sion; but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
t^e  opinion  which  1  had  formed  with  re- 
spect to  this  Bill  has  not  been  formed 
hastily,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
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principles  I  have  heretofore  enunciated. 
Having  for  one  moment  thus  rather  glanced 
at  the  extent  of  my  ohjections  than  the 
nature  of  them,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  proceed  to  the  next  point  in  what 
I  have  to  state  to  the  House.  1  had  no 
communication  with  Lord  Aberdeen  upon 
this  subject  until  the  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  when  I  had  just 
arrived  in  London  from  the  north.  It  so 
happened,  that  during  his  residence  in 
Scotland,  and  mine  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, for  four  months,  we  had  not  exchan- 
ged a  letter.  No  correspondence  had  taken 
place  between  us  upon  the  subject.  With 
my  habits  of  strict  confidence  and  sincere 
friendship  towards  that  noble  Lord,  it  was 
natural  that,  upon  my  arrival  in  London, 
before  coming  down  to  my  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, 1  should  seek  an  interview  with  Lord 
Aberdeen;  and  I  asked  him  what  his  opin- 
ion was  upon  this  subject;  and  I  found,  to 
my  very  great  joy,  that  his  opinion  was 
confirmatory  of  my  own  less  perfect  judg- 
ment, and  that  he  entirely  coincided  with 
me.  This  difficulty,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  a  junction  with  my  noble  Friend  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  myself  was  in- 
superable. The  noble  Lord  was  willing  to 
modify  the  Bill;  but  he  could  not,  with  his 
conviction  of  what  was  due  to  the  public 

food,  consent  to  abandon  it.  Lord  Aber- 
een  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  viewing  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  seeing 
no  imminent  danger  from  abstaining  from 
legislation,  and  seeing,  as  we  did,  the  most 
serious  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
persevering  in  this  legislation,  said  we 
could  not  be  parties  to  it  even  in  a 
more  modified  shape.  This  difficulty  was 
fatal  to  our  junction  with  the  noble  Lord: 
it  was  insuperable  ;  I  believe  agreement 
upon  other  points  would  not  have  been 
impossible;  but  this  was  a  ''cardinal'* 
point,  and  the  junction  was  impossible. 
Now  observe,  the  objection  to  the  junction 
was  still  more  conclusive  against  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  form 
a  Government;  because  I  do  not  dissemble 
from  myself,  much  less  from  the  House, 
that  the  feeling  of  this  country  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  so  excited  that  some  au- 
thoritative proceeding  on  tho  part  of  any 
Government,  however  composed,  would, 
I  believe,  be  required,  though  I  have 
known  nothing  so  dangerous  in  my  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs  as  the  demand 
for  something  to  bo  done  without  any  re- 
fereuce  to  the  two  considerations  whether 
that  BometbiDg  be  safe  or  unsafe,  practica- 
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ble  or  impracticable.  But  395  Members  of 
this  House,  I  think,  in  opposition  to  63, 
had  voted  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill;  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  had  been  roused  to  the 
extreme,  and  evinced  in  county  meetings 
and  in  every  possible  manner  to  be  in  uni- 
son with  the  view  of  Her  Majesty's  late  ad- 
visers, and  quite  opposed  to  the  view  taken 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  myself.  We  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  conduct  a 
Government  framed  on  the  principle  of  not 
legislating  upon  the  subject  in  the  present 
Parliament  would  have  been  abortive,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  people  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, on  a  policy  adverse  to  such 
legislation,  would,  I  am  afraid,  have  in- 
volved Great  Britain  in  a  struggle  of  the 
most  calamitous  kind.  We  at  once,  there- 
fore, advbed  Her  Majesty  that  we  could 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  forming 
a  Government  on  a  principle  which,  I  am 
bound  to  state,  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  out  of 
doors  of  the  people  of  England.  It  will 
perhaps  be  said  that  this  is  an  after- 
thought on  my  part,  a  mere  subterfuge, 
to  escape  official  responsibility.  I  wish  to 
guard  myself  against  any  such  misconcep- 
tion; and  it  does  so  happen,  if  the  House 
will  bear  with  me,  I  have  irrefragable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  fact  is  otherwise.  In 
my  own  county  of  Cumberland,  in  Novem- 
ber, a  requisition  was  circulated  for  a 
county  meeting.  I  have  an  intimate  friend 
there,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Greystoke  Castle, 
descended  from  an  ancient  Roman  Catho- 
lic family,  first  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  near  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del; and  he,  entertaining  an  opinion  dif- 
ferent from  mine,  was  of  opinion  Uiat  it  was 
expedient  to  call  for  a  county  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  for  some  legislation,  in 
consequence  of  what  is  termed  *'  the  Papal 
Aggression."  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Howard 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  a  letter  stating 
the  reasons  why  I  thought  that  course  was 
inexpedient.  I  did  not  wish  to  aggravate 
the  difficulties  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, which  I  knew  were  extreme,  because 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  step  such  as  that 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
and  more  especially  by  Cardinai  Wiseman, 
was  of  a  character  so  offensive —  [  Criei  of 
"Hear,  hear  !"]  I  must  say  '*  more  offen- 
sive," because  it  was  done  with  design  and 
premeditation — that  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  any  persons  filling  the  offices 
which  my  noble  Friend  and  his  Colleaguea 
then  filled  to  allow  such  an  insult  to  pass 
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unnoticed.  But,  entertaining  strong  objec- 
tions to  legislation,  I  thought  it  right,  not 
approving  of  anj  interference  such  as  Mr. 
Howard  contemplated,  in  my  answer  to 
him,  to  enter  somewhat  at  large  into  my 
reasons  for  that  opinion;  and,  although  I 
am  extremely  unwilling  to  trouble  the 
House  with  my  private  correspondence, 
yet,  if  they  will  bear  with  me,  I  will  read 
that  part  of  my  letter  which  refers  to  this 
subject,  having  Mr.  Howard's  permission 
so  to  do.     It  is  couched  in  these  terms  : — 

•*  Netherby,  Nov.  23, 1850. 
"  It  would  give  me  cordial  satisfaction  to  co- 
operate with  you  on  any  public  occasion  in  this 
county.  But,  although  I  am  a  sincere  Protes- 
tant, and  resent  the  haughty  tone  assumed  by  the 
Pope  in  his  bull,  and  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  bis 
pastoral  letter,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  join  in  the 
No-Popery  cry,  or  to  ask  for  the  reyiyal  of  penal 
laws,  or  for  any  new  enactment  which  might  fetter 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  full  and  proper  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  discipline  within  the  realm. 
When  I  supported  emancipation  I  knew  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  acknowledged  Papal  supremacy, 
and  would  be  guided  in  all  spiritual  matters  by 
bulls  from  Rome.  I  knew,  also,  that  their  reli- 
gion is  episcopal ;  and  when  I  fought  on  their  side 
tor  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights,  I  was  aware 
that  the  Pope  might  nominate  in  England,  as  in 
Ireland,  archbishops  and  bishops.  1  did  not  at- 
tach much  importance  to  the  safeguard  proposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  did  not  himself 
place  much  reliance  on  it,  that  the  Popish  hier- 
archy BO  nominated  should  not  assume  the  title  of 
English  or  Irish  sees  occupied  by  Protestant  pre- 
lates. I  myself  was  a  party  to  the  recognition  by 
statute  of  the  dignity  of  Roman  Catholic  arch* 
bishops  and  bishops  in  Ireland ;  while  I  adhered, 
however,  to  the  settlement  of  1829,  that  the  enact' 
ment  prohibiting  the  assumption  of  local  episcopal 
titles  identical  with  Protestant  sees  should  be 
upheld,  I  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government,  the 
remission  of  the  penalties  which  attached  to  re- 
ceiving bulls  or  other  similar  instruments  from 
Rome ;  and  out  of  office  I  supported  Lord  John 
Russell's  measure,  which  authorises  the  renewal 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff. I  took  these  steps  deliberately,  and  I  do  not 
regret  them.  I  believe  them  to  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  good  government  of  Ireland,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have  one 
law  for  England  and  another  for  Ireland  with  re- 
spect to  Roman  Catholic  discipline  and  worship." 

I  might  have  added,  as  I  do  here,  that 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Rohert  Peel's  Govern- 
ment I  moved  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth— a 
measure  which,  I  am  bound  to  saj,  in  my 
humble  helief,  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
strength  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government, 
but  which  nevertheless  I  believe  to  have 
been  a  debt  in  justice  due  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  effects,  is  a  measure  I  never  can 
regret.     Further,  I  was  the  organ  of  Sir 


Robert  Peel's  Government  in  moving  the 
Bequests  Act — an  Act  which  recognised 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy 
of  Ireland.  It  speaks  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic archbishop  or  bishop  "  officiating  in 
any  district,"  and  Roman  Catholic  elergy- 
men  "  having  pastoral  superintendence  of 
any  congregation."  What  is  the  meaning 
of  "  officiating  in  any  district"  but  hav- 
ing a  diocese?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"  having  pastoral  superintendence  of  a 
congregation"  but  being  a  parish  priest  ? 
And  what  does  that  Act  do  ?  It  carefully 
gives  to  them  in  succession  the  benefit  of 
charitable  bequests  made  in  trust  for  them 
subject  to  the  expressed  limitations.  But 
I  will  proceed  with  my  letter : — 

"  I  am  offended,  indeed,  by  the  arrogance  and 
folly  of  the  language  which  the  Pope  and  his 
Cardinal  have  thought  fit  to  employ  in  an- 
nouncing an  ecclesiastical  arrangement  which  I 
believe  to  be  lawful,  and  which  I  do  not  con- 
sider dangerous.  But  my  displeasure  will  not 
induce  me  to  treat  with  disrespect  the  religion  of 
7,000,000  of  my  countrymen,  or  to  contemplate 
for  one  moment  the  revision  or  the  reversal  of  a 
policy  which,  in  defiance  of  the  No-Popery  cry,  I 
have  supported  throughout  my  public  life,  which  I 
still  believe  to  be  sound,  and  which  is  indispen- 
sable, unless  by  a  melancholy  necessity  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  are  still  to  be  treated 
and  considered  as  our  national  enemies.  I  have 
thus  written  to  you  without  reserve  my  genuine 
sentiments.  I  am  aware  that  they  are  not  popu- 
lar. I  do  not  wish  to  obtrude  them  on  public  at- 
tention. The  subject  will  in  some  shape  probably 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  then,  in  my  place  in  Parliament,  it 
may  be  my  duty  to  declare  the  feelings  and  the 
opinions  which  I  entertain.  In  the  mean  time  I 
am  desirous  to  avoid  any  premature  or  hasty 
pledge  in  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance. 
I  am  more  anxious  to  extinguish  than  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flame  of  religious  strife  and  animosity." 

I  put  those  opinions  and  feelings  upon  re- 
cord on  the  23rd  of  November.  I  avoided 
giving  undue  publicity  to  them,  because  I 
was  honestly  of  opinion  that  it  would  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  a  moment  full  of  diffi- 
culty without  any  such  addition.  I,  how- 
ever, did  not  conceal  them.  They  were  not 
unknown  in  quarters  where  they  might 
have  produced  a  timely  effect.  But,  having 
put  those  opinions  upon  record,  I  appeal  to 
the  House-— I  appeal  to  the  country — whe- 
ther it  was  possible  for  me,  entertaining 
deeply  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these 
sentiments,  either  to  be  a  party  to  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  legislation  to  which  the 
conviction  of  my  noble  Friend  is  pledged, 
or  to  think  of  forming  part  of  a  new  Ad- 
ministration based  upon  a  pledge  to  perse- 
vere in  such  legislation.  I  know,  if  I  were 
seeking  popular  power,  I  should  have  ah- 
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stailied  from  this  cotme ;  I  knoir  the 
ground  I  take  is  unpopular  ground;  but 
what  I  hare  expressed  is  a  contiction  I 
strongly  and  deeply  entertain.  I  am  afrdid, 
if  you  cominence  ibis  course  of  legislation^ 
stop  bj  siep  you  will  be  draggecTinto  the 
pe^al  code  which  broke  down  under  you  in 
1829^  which  brought  matters  to  such  s 
dreadful  altematite  that  ihe  Ddke  of  Wd- 
lington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  without  ac- 
knowledging a  change  of  opinion,  yet  frooi 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  admitted  thAt  A 
chAnge  of  policy  was  indispensable.  Thbnk- 
ing  the  Hodse  for  their  kind  indulgence,  I 
hayd  nothing  more  now  to  ftdd;  but  whfttl 
the  question  of  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  comes  before  the  House,  1  shall  rentiire 
to  offer  some  obsenrations  upon  it. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  that  he  was  anxious 
at  once  to  state  the  d^p  regret  with  which 
h^had  listeiied  to  the  explanations  tendered 
to  the  House  tbat  night.  He  certainly 
excepted  the  explanations  offered  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Ripoti.  To  that  right  hbli.  Gentleman  he 
had  listened  with  great  satisfaction;  and 
he  was  delighted  at  the  consistent  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  Gcntlemaii  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  liberties  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  confident  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  the  proper 
yiewi  and  that  what  he  suggested  would 
turn  out  correct — that  if  we  yalued  the 
peaciB  of  Ireland  we  would  have  to  give 
tray  on  tho  question  of  the  so-called  t'apal 
Aggression.  We  could  not  re-establish  a 
penal  legislation;  and  the  sooner  that  was 
confessed  the  better.  What  he  said  now, 
on  this  question,  he  had  said  on  all  similar 
qtiestlons  ever  since  he  had  entered  Par- 
liament. There  had  never  been,  since  ho 
had  been  in  Parliament,  a  single  Motion 
in  that  House,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
removal  of  a  civil  or  religious  disability 
from  any  portion  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
which  ho  had  not  most  cordially  supported. 
But  he  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  with  great  regret,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  regret  at  finding  that  the 
ibrmation  of  a  Government  had  been  de- 
pendent upon  this  narrow  point  in  respect 
to  the  "  Papal  Aggression."  The  people 
of  England  would  be  surprised  and  o^nded 
On  learning,  that  during  all  this  time,  in 
this  Cabinet  crisis,  none  of  the  really  im- 
portant questions  had  been  raised,  whether 
the  budget  should  be  abandoned,  whether 
the  income  tax  should  be  continued,  and. 
In  dhort,  whether  we  were  to  have  any  re- 
lief  from  taxation.    Ten  days  liad  b^Qu 
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wasted,  and  it  appeared  that  the  finances 
had  not  onCe  been  brought  under  consid- 
eration. Kow,  the  future  Government  would 
find  that  attention  must  first  be  directed 
to  these  points;  and  he  felt  bound  to  say, 
for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  others  aromid 
him,  that  whatever  Administration  was 
formed,  whether  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton or  by  the  noble  Lord,  it  could  only  be 
received  by  the  country  on  the  conditfon 
that  it  would  proceed  to  carry  out  the  prifa- 
ciples  of  that  commercial  poUoy  ks  to  iirhich 
the  noble  (jord  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Ripon  were  at  least 
agreed,  the  benefits  of  which  th^  country 
fully  appreciated,  ahd  the  blessings  of 
which  they  would  not  readily  resign.  £[e 
would  say,  further,  that  no  Administration 
would  be  trusted,  unless  it  was  prepared  to 
extend  the  fhfchchise.  No  Gotomineht  irh\ii\i 
refiised  Parliamentary  Refdiin,  which  hesi- 
tated to  remodel  our  taxation,  aiid  which 
was  not  prepared  to  accomphsh  extensive 
reductions  in  the  Expenditure,  could  be 
stable  or  successful.  Because  he  believed 
this,  he  should  not  have  objected  to  an  Ad- 
ministration for  a  short  time  under  Lord 
Stanley.  He  should  like  to  have  seen  how 
far  that  lioble  Lord's  protectionist  princi- 
ples would  have  carried  him;  and  he  was 
pretty  confident  that  Lord  Stanley  would 
have  disappointed  and  undeceived  those  to 
whom  the  country  getitlomen  had  promised 
a  modification,  if  not  a  revocation,  of  the 
recent  free-trade  measures.  Office  wo\dd 
have  been  a  dangerous  trial  for  the  noble 
Lord;  but  as  the  results  would  have  been 
beileficial,  it  was  a  pity  that  that  trial  had 
not  been  made.  The  noble  Lord  had 
failed;  and  it  would  now  be  seen  that  the 
protectionist  party  were  answerable  for  a 
great  deal,  in  ha^ng  held  ont  hopes  which 
they  knew  they  wdtild  never  be  enabled  to 
fulfil.  What  Administration  was  now  to 
be  formed,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  not  guess. 
They  had  heard  that  evening  of  there  being 
three  parties  in  that  House.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  the  days  were  jpassed  when  it 
could  be  a  mere  contest  between  Whig  and 
Tory.  The  time  was  now  coming  when 
the  party  of  the  people  must  have  power, 
and  when  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity would  constitute  the  only  policy. 
The  only  Government  which  would  now  be 
endured  was  a  Government  which  would 
adopt  measures  of  unequivocal  Parliament- 
ary and  financial  reform:  and  he  hoped 
that  no  party  would  bo  so  foolish  as  to 
come  forward  at  this  juncture  without 
I  Wxi(  ^lQdg9d,  najt  without  being  ready^ 
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io  afford  immediate  proof  that  they  would 
consult  ihe  interests  And  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  people.  He  was' as  anxious 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon,  ihat,  while  they  asked  for  reform, 
they  should  not  seek  a  revolution,  or  Accept 
any  measures  calculated  to  disturb  the 
constitution.  But  he  would  tell  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  this — that  the  risk  was  in 
nalTOwinff ,  not  in  widening,  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution.  No  man  in  his  senses  could 
avoid  seeing  how  enolmou^  was  the  danger 
while  they  l^ft  six*sevenths  of  the  popula- 
tion in  a  state  amounting  to  slavery,  and 
while  the  elective  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  but  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. Whatever  Administration  might  be 
formed,  he  would  give  them  this  advice — 
to  look  to  the  franchise,  and  to  taxation, 
and  not  to  this  passing  clamour  about  Ciei- 
tholicism.  The  Papal  Bill  was  a  trifling 
matter  in  comparison  with  the  vast  ques- 
tions to  which  he  had  adverted.  The 
people  would  become  disgusted  if  such  A 
matter  were  regarded  by  public  men  as  the 
single  difficulty,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  obstacles  raised  on  this  point,  we  were 
left  any  longer  without  a  Government.  It 
was  not  creditable  to  see  what  was  now 
going  on.  It  Showed  a  want  of  talent,  as 
well  as  a  want  of  union,  that  we  should 
thus  be  driven  from  side  to  side  in  a  man- 
ner which  had  been  witnessed  recently  in 
France,  but  which  he  had  never  expected 
to  see  in  this  country.  If  the  noble  Lord 
could  give  no  better  reason  for  having  re- 
signed the  formation  of  the  Government 
than  the  perplexity  in  which  he  found 
himself  in  reference  to  his  Papal  Bill, 
then  the  country  would  condemn  him. 
But,  in  reality,  all  these  difficulties  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  budget — what  he 
would  call  the  abortion  of  a  budget. 

Sir  R.  U.  INGLIS  said,  that  though 
the  Motion  before  the  House  was  the  fur- 
ther postponement  of  the  Order  of  the  Day, 
yet  hon.  Gentlemen  had  assembled  together 
rather  to  hear  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend,  than  to  discuss  whether  the  Bccle- 
siastical  Titles  Assumption  Bill  should  or 
should  not  be  proceeded  with.  At  the 
same  time  observations  had  been  made, 
particularly  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon,  which,  if  absolutely 
unnoticed,  would,  he  thought,  add  much  to 
the  difficulties  which  that  right  hob.  Gen- 
tleman, or  any  other  man  who  was  called 
upon  to  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  would  have  to  eheoilnter. 
Let  not  his  right  hon.  Friend  daetive  bim- 


self.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had  stat^ 
that  395  Members,  being  a  large  majority 
of  the  House,  had  voted  in  favour  of  some 
nleasure  for  resisting  Papal  aggression; 
and  he  did  not  deceive  himself  when  he 
further  stated  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  hostile  t6 
that  aggression.  He  (Sir  R.  Infflis) 
trusted,  therefore,  that  his  noble  Friend 
and  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  both  well 
consider  that  even  in  this  House  they  wonld 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  an  Administratlofi 
which  was  founded  upon  the  principle  df 
tamely  conceding  to  an  ilggression,  whiolt 
he  conceived  to  be  characterised  by  iU 
much  audacity  &d  could  have  been  exhi- 
bited by  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome  in 
the  worst  times  of  Innocent  III.  or  Ottb^ 
gory  VIL  The  people  of  this  countr^ 
would  value  more  than  any  other  sentenM 
in  the  noble  Lotd's  speech  that  sentenett 
wherein  he  stated  that  he  retained,  with 
tinabated  force,  the  feeling,  the  principle; 
and  the  opinion  which  had  first  induckl 
him  to  bring  forward  his  measure  fot  r^ 
pressing  the  Papal  aggression.  Let  hiif 
noble  Friend  be  fully  persuaded  of  thil 
fact,  thftt  the  people  of  Great  Britain  wotdd 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  measure  Abort  of 
that  which  he  had  introduced,  the  feelini^ 
expressed  out  of  doorH  being,  not  that  if 
went  too  far,  but  that,  though  it  might 
literally  meet  the  precise  case  of  aggression, 
it  did  not  meet  the  real  grievance,  of  which 
the  Papal  brief  and  pastoral  were  only  a 
part.  Without  entering  futther  into  thb 
subject,  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  thought  it  wM 
but  justice  to  those  who  entertained  opin- 
ions similar  to  his  own,  that  some  one 
should  rise  in  that  House  and  state  what  h0 
believed  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  feelinjr 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland,  that  in  the  vain  attempt  t6 
satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  wotild  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  England. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  the 
agitiition  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
question  of  Papal  aggression  had  been  got 
up  by  interested  parties,  by  the  clergy, 
who,  in  fear  that  their  enormous  posses- 
sions should  be  attacked,  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  danger  by  setting  up  a  cry  of 
this  nature.  As  an  Irish  Member  he  was 
anxious  to  state  that  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  did  not 
shiire  in  the  hostility  which  had  been  de- 
nounced against  them.  The  noble  Lord 
took  greitt  credit  to  himself  for  not  shrink- 
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ing  on  a  great  many  occasions  of  his  life. 
There  might  he  a  pride  and  glory  in  not 
shrinking,  hut  there  was  a  pride  in  shrink- 
ing from  evil  deeds  and  evil  courses.  It 
would  have  heen  well  for  him  if  he  had 
shrunk  in  time.  He  had  hoasted  of  not 
shrinking  during  the  famine  in  Ireland. 
He  did  not  say  it  with  hittemess,  hut  the 
nohle  Lord  had  not  showed  himself  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Having  the  resources  of 
a  great  empire,  he  did  not  do  what  he  might 
have  done  to  afford  relief  to  a  dying  people. 
In  alluding  to  the  year  1848,  he  stated  that 
there  was  a  general  system  of  rehcllion  in 
Ireland,  organised  hy  cluhs.  There  was 
no  such  thing;  there  were  cluhs  in  a  few 
towns,  hut  not  a  single  association  of  the 
kind  existed  m  the  agricultural  districts. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  were  not 
engaged  in  rehellion.  If  the  nohle  Lord 
would  not  give  up  his  ohject,  why  did  he 
stand  in  the  way  of  others — why  did  he 
impede  the  progress  of  the  empire  ?  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Memher  for  Ripon 
had  showed  his  ahility  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  country.  Let  not  the 
nohle  Lord  stand  in  his  way.  Now  was 
the  time,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  ready 
to  he  conciliated.  They  were  ready  to 
forget  their  grievances,  if  they  reversed 
the  disastrous  policy  they  had  hitherto 
pursued. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  should  not  follow 
the  example  of  the  lion.  Memher  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  import  into  the 
dehate  a  topic  which  would  give  rise  to 
dehate.  The  empty  state  of  the  henches 
showed  that  the  excitement  ahroad  was 
not  keeping  pace  within  doors.  He  rose 
on  hehalf  of  his  constituents,  after  the  ex- 
planations, in  which  so  little  had  heen  told, 
to  express  his  astonishment  that,  with 
peace  ahroad,  prosperity  at  home,  and  an 
immense  surplus,  the  Government  should 
have  gone  down  in  a  sunny  sea.  He  must 
he  permitted  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  di- 
vision on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  or  the  division  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Memher  for  East  Surrey, 
that  led  to  that  event.  In  his  mind  it  was 
episcopal  rashness  joined  to  financial  im- 
becility»  which  caused  the  good  ship  to 
founder.  Apres  moi  la  deluge  may  have 
been  a  consoling  reflection  for  the  followers 
of  a  despotic  monarchy,  hut  it  was  none 
for  the  reputation  of  a  great  commercial 
statesman.  He  could  not  but  think  that 
the  country  had  heen  reduced  to  a  very 
low  and  fallen  condition,  when  he  saw  the 
OovernmeDt  handed  about  between  two  or 
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three  nohle  Lords,  and  no  attempt  to  call 
on  some  other  party  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  Why  should  not  a  Govern- 
ment have  heen  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
sentiments  so  ably  expressed  hy  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher  for  Ripon? 
Why  had  they  not  called  upon  that  right 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  take  the  helm? 
He  would  defy  any  statesman,  whether  he 
were  the  noble  Lord,  or  even  the  nohle 
Duke  (then  with  the  Sovereign) — he  defied 
them  to  extend  the  operation  of  this  Bill 
to  Ireland.  If  they  did,  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  must  be  prepared  to  add  three 
per  cent  to  the  income  tax.  He  defied 
them  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  whether 
they  emasculated  it,  or  struck  out  the  pro- 
visions which  formed  the  main  strength 
and  purport  of  the  Bill.  He  took  the 
liberty  of  telling  the  noble  Lord,  in  at- 
tempting to  bolster  up  his  Government 
with  a  measure  of  this  nature,  that  he  was 
only  tying  a  millstone  round  his  neck. 
In  perfect  ignorance  as  to  whether  the 
noble  Lord  had  really  taken  a  farewell  of 
office,  or  who  was  to  succeed  him,  he  would 
say  that  whoever  attempted  to  frame  a 
Government  should  do  so  on  extended 
principles,  no  petty  or  peddling  question 
should  intervene;  and  if  the  nohle  Lord 
attempted  it,  in  order  to  sncceed  he  should 
shake  out  and  unfurl  the  folds  of  his  liberal 
banner.  The  House  knew  now,  and  the 
people  ought  to  know  it,  that  they  had  a 
man,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Ripon,  who,  if  called  to  the  head  of 
the  country,  would  conduct  it  with  honour, 
to  himself,  and  with  satisfaction  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE:  Sir,  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Middlesex  has  tendered  his 
allegiance  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon,  on  the  ground  that  no 
measure  should  pass  into  a  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  aggression  committed  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  independence  of  the 
nation.  Now  that  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  that  the  objections  urged  by 
the  representatives  of  a  certain  section  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  prevail  over 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  people  of 
England.  [''No,  no!*']  It  was  neither 
more  nor  less.  And  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)» 
as  the  representative  of  an  English  con- 
stituency, begged  to  tell  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  that  the  people  of  England 
would  consider  the  attempt  to  prevent 
legislation  upon  this  subject  in  no  other 
I  light.     The  explanation  of  to-night  had. 
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to  his  mind,  elucidated  many  important 
points.  The  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ripon  showed  him  distinctly, 
that,  however  he  might  be  opposed  to  the 
opinions  of  the  noble  Lord  who  was  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  upon 
one  most  important  point,  he  was  much 
more  likely  to  follow  that  noble  Lord  than 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  explained  to  the  House  that 
the  construction  in  favour  of  the  assump- 
tion of  titles  from  places  and  districts  in 
Ireland  by  the  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Church,  put  upon  certain  measures  passed 
by  the  Administration  of  which  he  was  a 
Member,  was  not  accidental.  He  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  alluded  to  the  Bequests  and  Dublin 
Cemetery  Acts.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  owned  that  the  construction  put  upon 
those  measures  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sumption of  titles  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  was  his 
own  act.  He  had  declared  that  that  was 
his  intention.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  did 
not  dispute  the  consistency  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  the  course  which  he  was 
now  taking.  It  was  perfectly  consistent. 
But  what  was  not  understood  at  the  time 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  presided  at  the 
Home  Office  was,  that  such  was  his  inten- 
tion. When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  told 
them  that  he  believed  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  re- 
spect toT  the  increase  of  the  public  grant 
to  Maynooth  shook  that  Government  to  its 
foundation,  he  believed  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  stated  a  fact;  and  he  (Mr.  New- 
degate) regretted  that  the  circumstances 
which  then  existed  to  separate  his  friends 
and  himself  from  those  whom  they  were 
proud  to  consider,  however  mistakenly, 
the  great  exponents  of  their  principles, 
were  likely  still  further  to  sever  them  by 
the  course  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
now  proposed  to  adopt. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  the 
motto  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  was, 
**  Any  port  in  a  storm."  He  dared  not 
appeal  to  the  people  to  try  what  their 
opinion  upon  all  these  subjects  was.  The 
noble  Lord  reminded  him  of  a  large  sheet 
of  sticking  plaster.  He  had  been  so  long 
on  that  side  of  the  House  that  those  around 
him  were  sticking  to  him,  and  he  could  not 
venture  to  separate  from  them.  He  re- 
membered an  old  saying  of  "  Scratch  me, 
and  I  will  scratch  you.'*  That  had  been 
carried  out  to  a  large  extent.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  itching  in  Members 
sitting  on   different  sides  of  the  House. 
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The  more  they  scratched,  the  more  likdj 
they  were  to  receive  consolation  from 
each  other  under  that  painful  operation. 
For  his  part  he  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
fidence in  the  noble  Lord.  The  excitement 
out  of  doors  still  continued,  and  would  in- 
crease |  and  as  far  as  he  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally could  excite,  he  would.  The 
country  would  teach  the  noble  Lord,  if  he 
did  not  know  it,  what  was  his  duty  to  his 
Sovereign.  The  budget  had  been  shown 
up  in  its  true  colours  as  a  piece  of  humbug 
and  deception  to  the  people,  and  there  was 
an  end  to  that. 

Mb.  p.  HOWARD  said,  that  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  stated  that  the  country 
was  unanimous  upon  this  question,  he 
seemed  to  forget  that  in  the  capital  of 
his  own  county — in  Birmingham — a  large 
meeting  had  been  held,  and  a  fair  race 
run  between  the  two  parties,  which  resulted 
in  a  dead  heat,  so  much  so,  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  was  unable  to  say  which  party 
carried  the  resolution.  Unanimity  should 
not,  therefore,  be  talked  of.  He  thanked 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon  for  his  able  speech  and  declaration; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  statesmanlike 
opinions  which  he  had  enunciated  would 
before  long  place  him  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  and  that  he  would  see  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  trium- 
phant. For  his  part  he  was  determined, 
whether  the  Bill  was  modified  or  not,  to 
give  it  an  imrelenting  opposition.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  mist  of  prejudice  upon 
this  subject  was  passing  away,  and  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  not  about  to 
insult  their  Irish  fellow-countrymen,  or 
adopt  the  cravenhearted  policy  of  pursuing 
and  persecuting  a  minority  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen  in  England.  He  was 
sure  that  any  line  of  policy  which  should 
create  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  would  not  be  acted  upon  for  a 
week.  Without  wishing  to  revive  the 
memories  of  past  feuds,  be  would  observe 
that  the  reflecting  part  of  the  country  roust 
feel  that  the  policy  of  free  trade  and  cheap 
provisions  was  one  of  the  settled  principles 
of  the  country.  He  was  equally  convinced 
that  they  now  saw  that  the  time  was  come 
when  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  ad- 
mitted without  danger  of  an  enlargement 
of  the  elective  franchise.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  in  that  course  judg- 
ment, experience,  and  prudence  were  emi- 
nently necessary;  but  he  was  also  persuaded 
that  such  was  the  general  love  of  order  that 
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the  franchise  might  be  safelj  extended  to 
a  great  number  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
tlie  counties,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  boroughs.  By  placing  the  representa- 
tion on  a  broader  basis,  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  would  be  secured.  With  free 
trade,  religious  freedom,  and  progressive 
reform,  they  might  hail  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  not  only  for  having  increased  the 
civil  liberties  of  Her  people,  but  for  having 
confirmed  and  strengthened  that  religious 
freedom  without  which  civil  liberties  were 
valueless. 

Mr.   SPG  oner  wished  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
lisle had  fallen  with  respect  to  the  meeting 
at  Birmingham,  when  he  described  the  con- 
test of  parties  on  that  occasion  as  a  *'  dead 
heat."  Thehou.  Gentleman  was  mistaken. 
There  was  a  decided  majority  at  that  meet- 
ing in  favour  of  the  Protestant  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  the  town.     An  amendment  was 
proposed,  recommending  that  no  legislation 
should  take  place  on  the  subject,  and  that 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a   most  de- 
cided majority;  but  owing  to  the  parties 
who  voted  against  the  amendment  having 
gone  away  under  the  impression  that  the 
rejection  of  the  amendment  aiErmed  the 
original  proposition,  the  latter,  when  it  was 
afterwards  put  from  the  chair,  was  lost  in 
consequence  of  their  absence.     In  proof  of 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  Birmingham  resented  the  Papal 
aggression,  he  reminded  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  the  address  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  Queen  by  the  right  hon.   Baronet 
opposite  from  that  town,  had  16,500  signa- 
tures attached  to  it.     He  was  exceedingly 
happy  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  opposite  still 
maintain  the  opinion  he  had  so  manfully 
and  constitutionally  expressed   as   to   the 
propriety  of   a   measure   on   the   subject, 
though  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of   his   attempting  to    mitigate  it. 
The    country  was   not    satisfied   with  his 
measure,  because,  as   had  been  well  ob- 
served by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Oxford,    it    did     not    go    far 
enough.      The  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
country  was    raised,    and    nothing  would 
satisfy  that   feeling  but  such  a  measure 
as  should  secure  to   the  nation   all  these 
guards  which   formed  part  of  the  Bill  of 
1829.      Nothing  would  satisfy  that  Pro- 
testant feeling  but  that  the  insult  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  Sovereign  on  the 
Throne  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  should 
be  repelled  in   a  manner  worthy  of  the 
noble  Lord's    speech,  to  ^hic\i  lie  few- 
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ed   the  proposed   measure   was  not  ade- 
quate. 

Mb.  WTLD  complained  that  the  sub- 
jects of  taxation  and  fiscal  regulations  had 
not  been  adverted  to.  Throughout  the 
country  large  meetings  of  the  people  had 
been  held  at  which  they  had  demanded  al- 
terations in  certain  matters  of  taxation; 
and  he  assured  the  noble  Lord  that  unless 
some  large  and  striking  alteration  were 
made  in  the  system,  the  middle  and  labour- 
ing classes  would  not  be  satisfied.  His  be- 
lief was,  that  alterations  in  the  franchise 
were  also  necessary;  and  he  did  hope  that 
whoever  was  in  power  would  give  consider- 
ation to  these  matters. 

Mr.  WAKLE Y  had  attended  with  great 
anxiety  to  the  explanations  furnished  during 
the  very  gloomy  debate  which  they  had 
had  this  evening,  and  he  must  say  that, 
having  applied  the  most  powerful  efforts 
to  the  subject,  he  was  now  as  much  be- 
wildered with  regard  to  the  right  definition 
of  the  state  of  affairs  as  before  it  com- 
menced.    The   question  was.  Was  there 
any  Government  ?    Was  there  any  Admin- 
istration?     Gentlemen  on    the    opposite 
benches  were  smiling;  but  he  must  confess, 
it  appeared  to  him  as  if  he  should  have  had 
to  perform  a  very  special  duty  upon  them 
this  evening,  and  he  certainly  had  not  an- 
ticipated their  smiles  under  the  circum- 
stances.    He  asked  again,  was  there  any 
Administration  ?     He  had  been  told  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  resigned,  but  had  not 
quitted  office.     Who  were  his  Colleagues, 
and  what  policy  did  he  intend  to  pursue  ? 
Not  a  word  had  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
Budget.    The  late  Chancellor  of  the  E  xche- 
quer  was  in  the  House ;  but  not  a  word 
had  been  stated  by  him  or  any  other  of 
his  Colleagues  with  reference  to  that  sub- 
ject.    The  House  was  left  in  a  state  of 
great    perplexity.      But  why?      Because 
those  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
Sovereign  were  not  prepared  to  take  the 
correct  course.     He   saw  clearly  enough 
that    those   who,   in    the    first   instance, 
brought  in  the  Reform  Bill,  were  not  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  its  spirit,  with  reference 
to  the  Executive  of  the  country.     The  in- 
fluence of  that  Act  had  been  felt  in  the 
country  and  in  that  House;  but  an  ob- 
stacle seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  its  being 
felt  by  the  Executive  Administration.     It 
appeared  that  it  was  desired  to  govern  by 
the  fag-ends  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  Go- 
vernments, and  that  the  parties  who  had 
been  returned  to  that  House  in  consequence 
oi  \k^  ^u^t^y  and  ability  they  had  dis- 
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played  in  publio  affain,  were  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  confidence  of  the  Sovereign. 
But  he  would  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  his 
forming  an  Administration  if  he  persisted 
in  the  course  which  he  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued. He  would  find  that  the  people  were 
oompletely  tired  of  being  ruled  by  Lord- 
lings,  of  high  aristocratic  birth,  but  totally 
incompetent  to  perform  the  great  business 
of  the  State.  It  was  said  out  of  doors, 
that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Administration  to  maintain  those  in 
power — ^in  the  places  which  had  hitherto 
been  possessed  by  two  aristocratic  factions. 
He  feared  that  allegation  was  too  true ; 
but  he  did  trust  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
take  this  matter  into  his  serious  consider- 
ation; and  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  would  say 
that,  if  another  Reform  Adminstration  were 
constituted,  it  would  be  almost  an  insuH  to 
exclude  a  Gentleman  who  was  sitting  near 
him  at  that  moment — ^he  meant  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose.  When  they  re- 
garded his  seryices  to  the  country — when 
they  reflected  on  the  millions  he  had  saved 
the  people  by  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
which  he  had  advocated  for  so  many  years 
with  so  much  ability  and  untiring  energy, 
he  (Mr.  Wakley),  as  a  reformer,  should 
feel  himself  insulted  and  degraded,  if 
younger  men,  who  had  display^  no  such 
ability,  were  admitted  into  the  confidence 
and  counsel  of  the  Sovereign.  There  were 
other  parties  to  whom  he  could  refer ;  but 
he  would  not  do  so.  He  was  sure  he  had 
stated  quite  enough  to  induce  the  noble 
Lord  who,  as  he  was  told,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration,  to  reflect  on  the 
subject,  particularly  as  the  noble  Lord 
wanted  an  Administration  which  should 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He 
would  just  briefly  refer  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  things.  They  were  the  State  Doc- 
tors, and  it  was  their  duty  to  consider  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  State  Patient. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  long  debate  took 
place  in  that  House,  the  discussion  was 
kept  ap  for  two  or  three  evenings,  in  which 
eloquent  speeches  were  made,  on  the  Mo- 
tion introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  afi&rming  that  great  dis- 
tress prevailed  among  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land.  He  (Mr.  Wakley)  gave  a 
hearty  vote  against  that  Motion  ;  because 
ho  believed  it  was  meant  for  mystification 
and  delusion,  and  to  inflict  injury  upon  the 
Government.  The  House  divided,  and  only 
negatived  the  Motion  by  a  small  majority 
of  14.    What  did  the  Docton  do  on  the 


other  side?  They  stated  that  liiey  bad 
discovered  the  Patient  in  a  most  lament- 
able condition;  that  he  was  in  a  state 
which  threatened  dissolution;  that,  in  fact, 
his  afflictions  were  almost  innumerable. 
But,  at  last,  when  they  were  called  on, 
that  very  party  stated  that  they  were  not 
ready  to  prescribe,  and  the  other  Docton 
were  called  in;  and  who  were  they?  Why, 
the  very  parties  the  other  side  had  repre- 
sented as  having  poisoned  the  Patient  by 
improper  medicines.  He  wished  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  could  hear  what  the  pro« 
tectionist  party  were  saying  out  of  doors. 
They  were  saying  that  the  Opposition 
Members  in  this  House  had  pretended  that 
they  had  measures  of  relief  for  them.  Thej 
had  now  the  opportunity ;  but  what  had 
they  done  ?  Their  first  act  was  to  recall 
the  parties  whose  previous  prescriptions 
they  had  altogether  condemned  ;  they  had 
abandoned  the  post,  and  thereby  practi- 
cally and  virtually  acknowledged  they  had 
no  measures  of  relief.  That  was  really 
what  was  said  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
tectionists. On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
considered  they  had  been  unfairly  d^lt 
by ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  they  entertained 
a  well-founded  belief  on  that  subject.  If  a 
difierent  course  were  piursued,  they  would 
be  ready  to  support  any  Administration 
which  desired  to  do  them  justice.  But  had 
justice  been  done  ?  It  was  not  fair  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  leave  them  in  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  course  which  he  in- 
tended to  pursue.  A  budget  had  been 
brought  forward ;  but,  as  to  what  would 
be  done  with  it,  they  had  heard  no  state- 
ment whatever  even  shadowed  forth  in  the 
most  distant  way.  He  (Mr.  Wakley)  would 
si^,  that  the  noble  Lord  must  reconsider 
his  decision  with  reference  to  the  window 
tax,  and  that  the  obnoxious  proposal  made 
in  connexion  with  its  repeal  must  be  alto- 
gether abandoned  ;  in  fact,  that  the  whole 
budget  must  be  reconstructed. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appears  to  have  misunderstood 
what  I  stated.  I  stated  that  the  Admin- 
istration of  wliich  I  was  at  the  head,  had 
offered  its  resignation.  There  is,  in  faot, 
no  Administration  now  existing,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  in  any 
event,  to  state  what  are  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  upon  the  subject  of  finan- 
cial moasures.  It  would  be  improper  that 
I,  or  any  one  else,  should  state  what  the 
budget  shall  be,  until  the  formation  of  an- 
other Administration  shall  be  intrusted  to 
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Mr.  SOHOLEFIELD  said,  tlie  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  was  in 
error  in  stating  as  to  the  Birmingham 
meeting,  that  the  Protestant  feeling  was 
predominant,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  which  was  the  predominant  party 
at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  would  yenture 
to  state  to  this  House  that  whatever  had 
been  the  agitation  on  the  question  of  Papal 
aggression,  it  would  be  speedily  followed 
by  no  less  convincing  demonstrations  against 
the  inequality  and  injustice  of  that  abo- 
minable measure — the  income  tax.  When 
the  noble  Lord  again  announced,  as  he 
trusted  he  would  shortly  do,  that  he  had 
successfully  formed  an  Administration,  and 
came  again  to  ask  the  House  to  continue 
for  three  years  a  tax  which  had  been  stig- 
matised with  the  injustice  and  oppression 
with  which  the  income  tax  was  now  loaded, 
he  (Mr.  Sidney)  would  venture  to  predict 
that  such  an  Administration  would  have  a 
very  short  existence.  He  trusted,  what- 
ever Administration  was  formed,  that  sub- 
ject would  be  taken  into  serious  con« 
sideration.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see 
any  Administration  disregard  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  England  on  the 
question  of  Papal  aggression.  Whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  the  case  with  our 
fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  state  that  the  feeling  was  all  but 
unanimous  in  England,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  insolent  aggression  of  a  foreign  Power. 
They  believed  that  an  inroad  was  at- 
tempted upon  the  constitution  and  the  reli- 
gious freedom  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  whatever  advantages  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Ripon  might  be  able  to 
lay  before  the  people,  they  would  sink 
into  insigniBcanee  compared  with  hav- 
ing that  question  fairly  and  expressly 
placed  upon  a  legislative  enactment.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  new  budget,  attention 
should  be  given  to  economising  the  collec- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  the  country  in  both 
Customs  and  Excise. 

Mr.  fiANKES  wished  to  address  to  the 
House  a  few  observations  on  some  remarks 
which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury.  That  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
party  to  which  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  belonged 
had  made  a  proposition  to  the  House  which 
was  negatived  by  such  a  small  majority 
that  they  were  necessarily  called  on  to 
prescribe  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
Ifow,  that  majority,  though  not  large,  was 
still  sufficient  not  to  put  the  piotecliouvst 


party  in  the  predicament  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  affirmed  them  to  be;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  leader  of  that  party 
pursued  a  most  honourable  course  in  re- 
commending that  others  should  be  applied 
to  to  form  a  Government;  but  he  might  now 
add,  as  a  comfort  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury,  that  if  he  were  present  in  that 
House  at  the  time  when  Members  were 
sworn,  he  would  find  that  night  after  night 
those  who  came  to  the  table  to  be  sworn 
were  of  the  protectionist  party,  and  even 
that  two  members  of  that  party  took  the 
oaths  during  the  present  evening.  Fur- 
ther, he  would  say,  that  though  there  was 
a  small  majority  against  them  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  yet  that  when  that  ma- 
jority should  be  turned  into  a  minority, 
they  would  not  then  forbear  to  offer  those 
prescriptions  which  appeared  to  them  suit- 
ed to  the  state  of  the  country.  They  had 
not  shrunk,  and  they  never  would  shrink, 
from  performing  any  duty  which  they  owed 
to  the  Crown  and  the  people,  either  on  the 
present  or  any  other  occasion. 

Mr.  SLANE Y  thought  that  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  strongly  de- 
manded the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance. 

Second  Reading  deferred  till  Monday 
next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Eight  o*olock 
till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 

Monday,  March  3,  1851. 

Minutes.]    Public   Bills.  —  1*  Passengers  Act 
Amendment ;  Mills  and  Factories  (Ireland). 

THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE,  hav- 
ing laid  on  the  table  the  third  report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  said — 
My  Lords,  I  may  as  well,  in  laying  this 
report  on  the  tahle,  and  before  I  moTe  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  discharge  my 
duty,  by  acquainting  your  Lordships  that 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  after  the  failure  of  three  suc- 
cessive schemes  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  Administration,  Her  Majesty,  after 
duly  reflecting  upon  the  situation  in  which 
She  was  placed  by  that  failure,  has  been 
pleased  to  call  upon  those  of  Her  Ministers 
who  had  been  recently  in  office  to  resume 
those  offices,  and  to  endeavour,  at  leasts  to 
carry  on  the  Government  of  the  country. 
My  Lords,  that  step  upon  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty  was  not  taken  without  full  and 
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due  deliberation;  and  I  haye  the  authority 
of  Her  Majesty  to  state,  that  having  daring 
the  time  She  was  so  pausing  had  recourse 
to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  a  noble  and 
illustrious  Duke — the  most  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House — and  who  is  now 
sitting  at  your  Lordships'  table — his  ad- 
vice and  his  opinion  were  in  conformity 
with  that  step.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  have  to  inform  your  Lordships  that  Her 
Majesty's  late  Ministers  have  thought  that 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  undertake 
the  task  thus,  of  necessity  almost,  devolv- 
ing upon  them.  Having  made  that  state- 
ment, I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  what  I 
am  sure  your  Lordships  will  readily  be- 
lieve, that  no  person  laments  more  deeply 
than  I  do  the  existence  of  those  differences 
of  opinion,  which,  it  is  obvious  to  your 
Lordships,  and  is  well  known  to  the  public 
and  the  world,  have  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  a  new,  a  stronger,  and  a  more 
effective  Administration.  If  there  were 
one  wish  that  I  could  entertain  as  an  in- 
dividual more  strongly  than  another,  or  if 
there  were  one  thing  which  it  would  give 
me  more  satisfaction  than  any  other,  either 
in  or  out  of  office,  if  possible  by  any  effort 
of  mine  to  contribute  to  effect,  it  would  be 
to  put  an  end  to  any  of  those  difficulties 
which  have  proved  obstacles  to  the  con- 
struction of  that  which  I  believe  most  de- 
sirable for  the  interests  of  the  country — a 
strong  and  an  effective  Administration. 
The  noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  House  at  its  rising  adjourn  till  To- 
morrow. 

PAPAL  AGGRESSION— THE    ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL  TITLES  BILL. 

Several  petitions  on  this  subject  having 
been  presented. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN,  in  presenting 
a  vast  number  of  petitions  from  various 
pltices  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
prayingfor  a  legislative  enactment  to  restrain 
Papal  Aggression,  took  occasion  to  express 
his  disapproval  of  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  a  few 
evenings  since  on  this  subject,  in  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  characterised  the  mea- 
sure brought  forward  as  one  of  a  penal  and 
persecuting  character.  The  noble  Earl,  no 
doubt,  was  faithfully  representing  the  state 
of  his  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  when  he 
disparaged  the  importance  of  the  recent 
extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Rome;  but  he  greatly  oeceiTed  himself  if 
he  supposed  that  the  loyal  and  well-dis- 


posed amongst  Her  Majesty's  subjects  re- 
garded the  aggression  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  alarm  and  indignation.  For 
his  own  part  he  (the  Earl  of  Roden)  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  entire  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Earl.  He 
looked  upon  the  act  of  the  Papal  Court  as 
an  insolent  and  insidious  attempt  on  the 
independence  of  this  country  and  the  pre- 
rogative of  Her  Majesty's  Crown,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  be  resented  as  such 
by  the  Legislature.  He  altogether  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  the  late  Ministry 
in  introducing  a  Bill  upon  the  subject.  It 
evidenced  the  sincerity- of  their  intentions, 
and  satisfactorily  attested  their  anxiety  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  the  noble  Lord, 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  had 
given,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham— a  document  which,  although  it  had 
been  severely  censured  in  some  quarters, 
had  nevertheless  won  for  the  noble  Lord 
the  admiration  and  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  respectable  and  intelligent 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Ddkb  of  ARGYLL  :  I  do  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  remarks  upon 
this  last  of  those  Ministerial  explanations 
which  have  been  occupying,  during  the 
last  few  days,  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  of  the  country.  Neither 
do  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
strictures,  like  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Roden)  who  has  spoken  to-night,  upon  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  near  me  (the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen),  although  it  is  upon  the 
subject  to  which  that  speech  referred  that 
I  am  anxious  to  address  a  few  observations 
to  the  House.  The  intention  with  which 
I  rise  is  one  very  easily  fulfilled,  and  which, 
I  trust,  the  House  will  see  it  is  neither  out 
of  time  nor  out  of  place  that  I  should  en- 
tertain. 

I  hold  in  my  hands  a  petition  from 
a  corporate  body  in  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow on  the  subject  of  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion. It  is  not  in  itself  very  remarkable 
either  as  regards  the  form  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  the  prayer  with  which  it  con- 
cludes, or  the  importance  and  influence  of 
the  body  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  In 
but  one  of  many  others  which  have  been 
presented  to  th»  House  in  silence;  and  I 
certainly  should  have  pursued  the  same 
course  with  this  one  had  it  not  been  that  I 
have  observed  a  very  wide  and  very  great 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  public  feeling 
in  Scotland  respecting  this  question.  There 
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are  undoubtedly  one  or  two  very  obvious 
differences  of  circumstance  between  Scot- 
land and  this  country.  In  the  first  place, 
by  law  this  aggression  does  not  specifically 
apply  to  Scotland.  The  bishops  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  there  are  still  in  the 
condition  of  vicars-apostolic;  and  the  rev. 
gentleman,  who,  it  is  said,  would,  in  the 
event  of  a  Papal  bull  being  extended  to 
Scotland  similar  to  that  issued  for  England, 
be  dubbed  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Edinburgh,  rejoices  at  present  in  some 
such  name  as  iBishop  of  Limyra.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Church  established  by 
law  in  that  country  is  not  an  episcopal 
Church;  but  I  need  hardly  explain  to  the 
House  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  dif- 
ference in  such  circumstances  makes  any 
alteration  in  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Papal  Aggression.  The  non-episcopal 
character  of  our  Church  does  indeed  pre- 
clude us  from  taking  some  of  the  grounds 
of  resistance  which  have  been  taken  in 
England.  In  Scotland,  for  instance,  we 
should  never  dream  of  saying  that  because 
our  presbyteries  and  synods  are  establish- 
ed by  law  over  certain  districts,  therefore 
no  other  Christian  minister  or  bishop  had 
any  title  to  intrude  upon  it.  No  Scotch- 
man would  dream  of  taking  such  ground 
as  this.  I  confess  I  wish  it  had  not  been 
so  often  taken  in  England;  at  all  events, 
we  willingly  leave  it  to  be  occupied  by 
ihose  who  think  they  can  best  resist  a  Ro- 
mtsh  aggression  by  adopting  a  Romish 
principle. 

Nevertheless  I  can  assure  the  House 
'  that  the  feeling  which  exists  in  Scot- 
land in  respect  to  the  aggression  recently 
made  against  the  Established  Church 
and  laws  of  England,  is  strong,  deep,  per- 
vading. It  has  not  indeed  been  express- 
ed as  in  England  in  county  meetings; 
but  the  great  cities  have  spoken  out  in  un- 
mistakeable  terms.  [The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen here  intimated  dissent.]  My  noble 
Friend  seems  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  I  can  only  assure  him  that 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  unanimous 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  city  of  Glasgow 
was  upon  this  question;  and  I  can  further 
say,  from  my  own  observation  at  large  pub- 
lie  meetings  not  held  specially  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  inci- 
dentally called  forth  the  most  decided  and 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  feeling.  My 
conviction  is,  that  if  there  had  been  a 
popular  agitation  upon  it — if  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  had    taken   place  on   this 
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question — ^ihe  difficulty  in  Scotland  would 
have  been,  not  to  rouse  the  feeling,  but 
to  restrain  it  within  due  and  moderate 
bounds. 

Hitherto,  I  rejoice  to  say,  the  petitions 
from  Scotland  have  taken  just  and  mode- 
rate ground.  I  have  not  seen  one,  my 
Lords,  either  to  tiiis  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  which  expressed  a  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  civil  rights  or  the  politi- 
cal privileges  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low subjects.  Nay,  more,  my  Lords,  I 
have  not  seen  one  which  prayed  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  with  anything  which  by 
the  widest  latitude  of  language  could  bo 
considered  to  belong  to  the  religious  liber- 
ties of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  cannot 
now  detain  the  House  by  explaining  fully 
what  I  mean  by  this;  but  one  point  I  am 
anxious  to  notice  now.  I  have  seen  no 
petition  from  Scotland  which  has  asked 
Parliament  to  prevent  entirely  what  is 
called  the  synodical  action  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  My  Lords,  most  of 
those  petitioners  are  members  of  a  Church — 
I  am  myself  member  of  a  Church — which  has 
maintained  through  years  of  oppression,  re- 
sistance, and  persecution,  that  it  is  a  natu- 
ral right  of  every  Christian  society  to  meet 
together  for  the  regulation  of  its  own  af- 
fairs. And  although  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  wide  difference  between  the  priestly  con- 
claves of  the  Romish  Church,  whose  de- 
crees may  bind  the  conscience  of  a  mino- 
rity, and  tiie  popular  assemblies  to  which 
the  government  of  a  Presbyterian — or,  as  it 
might  be,  of  any  other  Protestant — Church 
belongs,  still  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  such  as  to  entitle  us  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  in  toto  all  synodical  meetings. 
For  my  own  part,  therefore,  I  rejoice  that 
the  petitions  from  Scotland  have  not  asked 
Parliament  to  enter  upon  this  point  into  a 
contest  in  which  I  believe  no  Parliament 
can  enter  with  any  hopes  of  success,  and 
from  which  no  Parliament  can  retreat 
without  loss  of  credit,  and  a  tenfold  ag- 
gravation of  the  danger. 

But,  my  Lords,  having  now  said  so 
much  on  what  the  Scotch  petitions  do  not 
ask,  I  must  say  a  few  words  more  in  ex- 
planation of  what  they  do  say,  and  what 
they  do  ask. 

In  the  first  place,  they  uniformly  pro* 
ceed  upon  the  principle  that  the  assump- 
tion so  commonly  made  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  I  regret  to  say  so  commonly 
made  by  some  Protestants  also,  thai  hb- 
cause  we  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholic 
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ligion  we  are  therefore  l)oundto  tolerate 
e?erythiDg  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
may  assert  to  he  necessarj  for  the  full 
development  of  their  Church,  is  an  as- 
sumption neither  sound  in  logic,  nor  true 
in  fact.  They  remind  the  House  that  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  times  it  has  heen 
found  needful  hy  every  Government  pre- 
tending to  independence,  to  impose  certain 
restrictions  upon  the  fidl  development  of 
the  Romish  ecclesiastical  system.  They 
further  remind  the  House  that  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  own  law  and  constitution  that 
such  restrictions  should  ejust,  and  that 
those  restrictions  date — not  as  my  nohle 
Friend  said  the  other  day — from  '*  harKa- 
reus  times  ;'*  hut  from  the  very  host  times 
of  our  history — from  those  in  which  the 
host  parts  of  our  political  system  were  ar- 
ranged; and,  farther,  that  the  principle  of 
such  restrictions  is  implied,  and  directly 
provided  for,  in  the  very  last  Act  which 
admitted  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

But,  farther,  my  Lords,  these  petitions 
almost  uniformly  proceed  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  whatever  restrictions  of  the  kind 
were  needful  at  any  former  period,  are  not 
less  needful  at  the  present  time.  They  point 
to  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  this  ag- 
gression has  heen  made,  as  a  proof  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  in  which  any  force  ac- 
quired hy  the  Romish  priests  is  likely  to  he 
exercised.  The  nohle  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen)  said  the  other  day  that  he  was 
more  disposed  to  view  that  aggression  with 
contempt  than  with  any  other  feeling.  1 
indeed  agree  with  the  noble  Earl  that  in 
one  point  of  view  it  is  deserving  of  our 
contempt;  but  I  agree  with  these  petition- 
ers in  thinking  that  in  another  point  of 
view  this  feeling  is  not  quite  appropriate; 
that  the  power  of  the  Romish  priesthood 
is  still  a  living  power,  still  capable  of  ex- 
ercising the  most  baneful  influence  on  the 
welfare  of  nations. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  not  detain  the  House 
at  present  by  any  argument  on  this  ques- 
tion. This  much,  however,  1  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  however  much  under 
other  circumstances  1  should  have  deplored 
some  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  days, 
although  they  have  shown  in  the  light  of 
day  and  in  the  face  of  Europe,  the  high 
character  and  the  incorruptible  good  faith 
of  our  Euglish  public  men;  however  much 
I  should  have  been  inclined  to  regret  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  form  a  Oovemment 
OB  a  broader  basifl~-embraciDg  under  one 


head  or  another  the  members  of  the  late 
Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — yet  under 
the  circumstances  which  actually  exist, 
and  after  the  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  noble  Earl  near  mo — 
opinions  which  he  said  were  shared  in  by 
most  of  his  former  Colleagues  —  I  re- 
joice in  that  failure.  1  rejoice^  my  Lords, 
that  no  Government  has  been  formed  in 
England  on  tho  basis  of  passing  over  in 
total  silence  an  act  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  an  aggression  od  the  public  law  of 
Eiurope — on  the  spirit  if  not  the  .letter  of 
the  municipal  law  of  England — above  all, 
my  Lords,  an  aggression  on  which,  if  so 
passed  over,  future  aggressions  will  infal- 
libly be  founded,  and  Parliament  will  ulti- 
mately be  urged  into  the  inevitable  contest, 
only  pampered  by  fatal  admissions,  and  a 
fainthearted  acquiescence. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  several 
petitions  from  places  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  praying  their  Lordships  to  reject 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  The  petitioners  lavished 
upon  that  Bill  all  the  expressions  of  re« 
probation  which  it  was  possible  to  em- 
ploy; but,  though  he  felt  bound  to  state 
their  prayer  to  the  House,  he  could  not  b^ 
expected  to  go  along  with  them  in  the 
language  they  used  when  they  described 
the  measure  as  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as 
a  tyrant  plan,  as  an  insult  to  their  clergy, 
and  a  plunder  of  their  property.  On  uus 
question  he  would  not  at  present  express 
any  opinion  whatever;  but  he  was  anxious 
to  state  that  nothing  which  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  Friend  opposite,  from  the  noble 
Earl,  or  the  noble  Duke  who  had  just 
spoken,  had  shaken  the  view  with  which 
that  night  he  had  entered  the  House. 
Just  on  account  of  the  statement  made 
by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  with  reference  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  strong  Govern- 
ment, and  just  on  account  of  what  they  had 
been  told  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  he  implored  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  pause  before  thej 
rejected  the  advice  not  to  proceed  to  legis- 
late, at  least  at  present,  on  this  subject, 
but  to  be  satisfied  with  a  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  That  course  would 
be  attended  with  two  inestimable  advan- 
tages. It  would  postpone  for  the  present 
that  religious  agitation,  the  worst  of  all 
agitations,  which  was   tearing  society  tQ 
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pieces  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
though  in  opposite  directions — it  wonld 
postpone,  at  least,  if  it  did  not  altogether 
allay  it.  It  would  avoid  the  constant  re 
newal  of  that  agitation  and  exasperation  of 
feeling  that  at  present  too  much,  he  might 
say  too  fatally,  prevailed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel;  and  it  would  give  time  for 
what  he  had  always  thought  called  for, 
and  what  events  tho  events  of  the  last 
few  days  adddd  infinite  force  to  ^further 
inquiry;  to  obtain  duller  and  more  accu- 
rate information  respecting  all  the  matters 
inTolved  in  the  question.  When  Napoleon 
established  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  the 
first  step  he  took  was  to  call  to  his  councils 
one  or  two  of  the  best  informed  and  most 
trustworthy  priests  he  could  find;  and  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  took  the  pre- 
caution of  conversing  and  consulting  with 
them  separately,  so  that  one  did  not  know 
what  the  other  said,  or  even  who  the  other 
was,  so  that  no  concerted  story  should  be 
told  him.  All  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  that  important  period  would 
tell  them  that  tho  course  then  taken  had 
at  least  this  effect,  that  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  haste  in  the  transaction,  and 
that  it  was  not  gone  into  with  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  repeat- 
ed that  he  trusted  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  sec  the  importance  of  delay, 
and  of  inquiry  before  they  proceeded  to 
legislate  on  this  most  important  question, 
if  legislate  they  must. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
presented  several  petitions  against  the 
rapal  Aggression,  and  said  he  could  as- 
sure their  Lordships  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  would  have  tolerated  no  such 
aggression.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  know 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  if  he 
believed  that  they  were  not  opposed  to  the 
Papal  Aggression;  on  tho  contrary,  he  the 
(Marquess  of  Breadalbanc)  could  state 
that,  although  there  had  been  few  public 
meetings  in,  and  few  public  petitions  from, 
that  country,  the  feeling  was  remarkably 
strong  all  over  the  kingdom.  Considering, 
however,  the  state  of  our  information,  he 
thought  they  could  hardly  come  to  a  fair 
and  sound  decision  without  further  inquiry. 
They  did  not  know,  for  instance,  what  were 
exactly  the  powers  claimed  by  this  Cardi- 
nal, who  was  a  foreign  temporal  prince. 
Altogether  the  subject  was  so  complicated, 
as,  in  his  opinion,  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  extended  inquiry  before  they  proceeded 
any  further  in  legislation.     There  were  in- 
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stitutions  in  this  country  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  he 
thought  were  totally  inconsistent  with  our 
free  institutions.  He  alluded  to  the  nun- 
neries— where  they  heard  of  young  per- 
sons immured  in  dungeons,  and  of  some 
of  them  attempting  to  escape.  On  this 
and  other  subjects,  he  thought  that  the 
law  of  this  country  should  be  made  para- 
mount to  the  canon  or  any  other  law,  and 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  Protestant  institutions  of  thia 
country. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  denied  having  re- 
presented the  people  of  Scotland  as  indif- 
ferent on  the  subject  of  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  he  had  instanced 
the  excitement  prevailing  in  that  country 
as  a  ground  for  proceeding  by  resolution 
instead  of  legislation. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN :  My  Lords. 
I  wish  to  offer  some  explanation,  in  conse- 
quence of  remarks  which  have  been  made, 
not  altogether  quite  regularly,  upon  what 
I  said  the  other  night,  since  noble  Lords 
were  present  in  the  House,  and  might 
have  noticed,  if  they  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  do  so,  what  1  said  at  the  time. 
I  wish  to  explain,  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
conception and  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  my  noble  Friend  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll),  in  which  he  gave 
your  Lordships  to  understand  that  I  had 
recommended  that  this  aggression  should 
be  passed  over  without  any  notice,  and,  as 
it  were,  in  silence.  Now,  that  is  not  the 
case;  for  I  particularly  mentioned,  in  the 
few  words  that  I  addressed  to  your  Lord- 
ships on  Friday  last,  that  I  thought  it 
might  properly  engage  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty *E|  Government,  and  even  of 
Parliament;  and  in  saying  so,  I  referred 
to  an  opinion  that  I  expressed  to  the  noble 
Baron  below  me  (Lord  Stanley),  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  that  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding  was  that  which  has 
been  pointed  out  to-night  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  namely,  by  a  Resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  carried  to  the 
foot  of  the  Throne.  I  said,  then,  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  now,  if  the  experience 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  not  con- 
vince them  very  shortly  of  the  difficulty  of 
legislating  on  this  subject.  I  understand 
that  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  already 
proposed  to  alter  very  materially  the  BiU 
which  he  has  introduced,  and  he  will  find, 
as  he  further  advances  in  the  prosecution 
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of  a  measnre  of  this  description,  that  the 
greatest  difficulties  will  surround  his  pro- 
gress. 

The  noble  Earl  below  me   (the  Earl 
of  Roden)  thought  fit  to  allude  to  my  re- 
mark as  to  the  measure  being  one  of  a  pe- 
nal character,  and  savouring  of  persecution. 
Now,  penal  it  certainly  is.     Whether  you 
impose  a  fine  of  1002.  upon  a  man,  or  im- 
prison him,  your   act  inflicts  a  penalty, 
though  whether  that  penalty  be  severe  or 
not  is  another  question.     But  I  must  be 
permitted  to  remind  the  noble  Earl,  that 
persecution  is  a  very  different  thing  at  dif- 
ferent periods.     People  entertain  very  dif- 
ferent notions  of  what  persecution  is  accor- 
ding to  the  age  in  which  it  is  exercised, 
and  according  to  the  society  in  which  they 
live.     I  doubt  not  that  when  Archbishop 
Cranmer  had  a  poor  wretch  put  to  death  for 
denying  the  King's  supremacy,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  persecuting. 
Calvin,  when  he  burned  Servetus,  never 
thought  that  he  was  a  persecutor.     No 
doubt  that  even  Philip  II. ,  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  considered  that  all  they  did  was 
redeemed  by  their  tender  regard  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.     But  those   days  are 
past.    I  have  formerly  heard  in  this  House 
eloquent    speeches,    especially  from    the 
woolsack,  proving  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  this  country  had  every  privilege 
which  they  could  in  reason  expect  to  enjoy; 
and  the  greatest  opposition  was  made  in 
quarters  of  eminence  to  those  privileges 
which  I  believe  now  all  your  Lordships  are 
agreed,  or  the  majority  at  least  of  your 
Lordships  did  agree,  were  properly  bestow- 
ed on  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this 
country  by  the  Relief  Bill.   But  the  speech 
of  my  noble  Friend  near  me  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll),  if  it  was  good  for  anything,  was  a 
very  good  reason  for  repealing  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  Act,  for  its  whole  spirit  would 
completely  justify  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding.    The  proposed  measure  will  pro- 
bably be  ineffectual,  and  will  therefore  in- 
flict no  penalty;  but  if  it  should  be  effectual, 
I  maintain  that  it  is  the  lawful  right  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  to 
constitute  regularly  and  in  the  ordinary 
manner  their  episcopal  government;  and  I 
maintain  that  any  impediment  to  that  ac- 
tion on   their  part  is  persecution.     The 
measure  attacks  that  which  is  an  acknow- 
ledged right  in  every  Church.     Times  are 
changed.     If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
were  not  tolerated  by  law,  the  case  would 
be  altered;  but  having  admitted  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  I 


say  they  have  a  right  to  constitute  their 
Church  in  a  legal  and  regular  manner. 
Although,  for  reasons  which  may  have 
satisfied  them,  they  have  for  a  long  period 
acted  under  vicars-apostolic,  there  is  no- 
thing in  justice  or  in  common  sense  to 
prevent  their  appointment  of  bishops  in  a 
regular  and  proper  manner. 

I  really  must  deprecate  the  recurrenee 
of  these  daily  debates  on  this  subject, 
that  take  place  on  the  presentation  of 
petitions.  I  desire  most  ardently  —  al- 
though, as  your  Lordships  must  be  aware, 
I  have  obtruded  myself  but  very  charily 
on  your  attention — ^but  I  desire,  I  say, 
most  ardently,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  fully  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  conviction  which  I  entertain 
that  the  course  we  are  pursuing  is  most 
fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  certainly  had 
understood  the  noble  Earl  to  say  that  be 
was  unwilling  to  take  any  action  as  a 
Member  of  the  Government  he  was  invited 
to  join. 

Lord  STANLEY  also  explained  that 
he  remembered,  before  the  commencement 
of  ^he  Session,  that  the  noble  Earl  had 
said  to  him  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  in- 
expedient to  legislate  on  the  subject;  bot 
since  Parliament  met,  and  during  the  re- 
cent negotiations  which  had  taken  place, 
he  did  not  remember  that  the  question 
had  been  once  raised  or  discussed  between 
them. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  March  3,  1851. 

MiNUTBS.]    PuBuo  Bill. — 1*.   Appointment  of  a 
Vice-chancellor. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
in  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption 
Bill  read. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  have  to  inform  the  House  of  what  baa 
occurred  since  I  last  addressed  it,  and  to 
state  the  course  which  I  purpose  to  pursue. 
Since  I  last  addressed  the  House  the  pub- 
lic has  been  put  in  possession  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Lord  Stanley  with  respect 
to  his  attempts  to  form  a  Government,  and 
the  reasons  why  those  attempts  were  not 
successful.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
any  comment  on  those  reasons;  but  I  feel 
it  right— -especially  after  the  rumours  which 
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have  been  spread  on  this  subject — ^to  say 
that  it  appears  perfectly  clear  that  Lord 
Stanley  had  fall  power  and  opportunity  to 
form  a  Government,  and  that  no  request 
he  thought  it  reasonable  to  make  was 
denied  him  in  the  progress  of  his  negotia- 
tions. Sir,  I  stated  on  Friday  last,  that 
Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  send  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  order  to  learn 
hit  opinion  on  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
The  Queen  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
Saturday,  and  late  yesterday  evening  Her 
Majesty  received  a  written  communication 
from  his  Grace.  I  had  the  honour  of  an 
audience  of  the  Queen  this  morning  at  12 
o'clopk,  and  Her  Majesty  having  received 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the 
best  course  Her  Majesty  could  pursue  was 
to  invite  her  former  Ministers  to  resume 
office.  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  desire 
that  Her  former  Ministers  should  resume 
their  offices  accordingly.  Sir,  after  what 
has  occurred — after  the  failure  of  the  re- 
peated attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
iorm  a  Government,  as  has  been  stated  to 
the  House— I  and  my  Colleagues  thought 
that  we  could  not  peHbrm  our  duty  to  Her 
Migesty  and  the  country  otherwise  than  by 
accepting  the  offer  which  Her  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  make.  Having  entered  so 
fully  the  other  day  into  the  suQects' which 
have  recently  formed  matter  of  debate,  I 
wiU  only  say  now  that  I  trust  the  House 
will  allow  us  till  Friday  next  before  pro- 
ceeding with  matters  of  public  debate,  by 
which  means  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the   various  measures  we 

Surpose  introducing,  and  the  state  of  pub- 
c  business  generally.  I  purpose  proceed- 
ing with  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assump- 
tion Bill  on  Friday,  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  on  moving  the  second 
reading  of  that  Bill,  will  state  what  amend- 
ments and  alterations  it  is  intended  to  make 
in  it  when  it  shall  go  into  Committe.  I 
therefore  propose  that  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  shall  be  fixed  for  Friday,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  as  the  first  Order 
of  the  Day.  Before,  however,  proceeding 
with  the  Orders  of  the  Day  on  Friday,  I 
will  state  the  course  which  the  Government 
mean  to  pursue  with  respect  to  other  busi- 
ness before  the  House — as  far,  at  least,  as 
fixing  the  time  at  which  it  shall  be  brought 
under  consideration.  On  that  occasion  I 
will  answer  the  question  put  to  me  the 
other  day,  which  I  was  not  then  in  a  posi- 
ttva  to  answer^  as  to  the  time  at  which  we 
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shall  proceed  with  the  Budget.  On  Friday 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  state  the  day  on 
which  the  Budget  will  come  on,  and  the 
course  which  we  are  prepared  to  pursue  on 
that  subject.  I  now  move  that  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption  Bill  be 
postponed  to  Friday  next. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  :  Does  the  noble 
Lord  intend  to  persist  in  the  Budget  which 
has  already  been  open  to  the  House  ? 

LoKD  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  have  said  I 
will  state  on  Friday  next  on  what  day 
the  Budget  will  be  proceeded  with.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  wrong  in  me,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  business,  to  enter 
into  further  explanations. 

Mb.  KEOGH  would  ask  the  noble  Lord 
if  it  would  not  be  reasonable,  after  all  that 
had  taken  place,  not  to  proceed  farther  on 
Friday  night  than  the  statement  of  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary? 
The  noble  Lord  had  stated  that  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  clauses,  if  they  were  not 
altogether  withdrawn,  were  at  least  to  be 
materially  modified.  Now,  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  have  time  to  consider  those  modifi- 
cations,  for  the  effect  of  those  modifications 
might  be  to  make  it  an  entirely  new  mea- 
sure. He  would  suggest,  therefore,  to  the 
noble  Lord — and  he  was  sure  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  willing  to  concede  whatever 
was  reasonable  under  the  curcumstances — 
that  he  should  postpone  the  measure  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  to  allow  time  for  con- 
sideration of  the  alterations. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  1  should  be  quite 
willing  to  make  any  reasonable  concession 
on  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
statement  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  need 
affect  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  In- 
deed, it  is  rather  unusual  that  the  Amend- 
ments, which  can  only  be  proposed  in 
Committee,  should  be  stated  before  the 
second  reading ;  but  I  am  anxious  thai 
these  Amendments  should  be  made  known 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land; and  it  will  be  for  hon.  Members, 
having  heard  the  statement  on  Friday,  to 
say  whether  they  will  agree  to  the  second 
reading  or  not. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  was  afraid  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  would  take  up  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  time,  and  have  the 
effect  of  postponing  to  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod the  financial  business  of  the  country. 
He  would  make  an  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord 
— ^not,  he  could  assure  the  House,  in  any 
spirit  of  levity — whether  it  was  right  to 
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giro  a  measure  of  this  sort  an  undue  pre- 
cedence over  the  general  pahlio  husiness  of 
the  country  ?  He  had  yentured  to  say,  on 
the  very  first  day  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
an  adjournment  of  the  question,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  proceed  precipitately, 
and  he  thought  the  noble  Lord  would  admit 
now  that  what  ho  again  suggested  was  not 
unreasonable,  seeing  what  might  subse- 
quently happen,  and  seeing  also  that  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stood  was  positively  objected 
to  by  all  parties  in  the  country.  He  un- 
derstood that  Lord  Stanley  had  stated  else- 
where that  he  was  not  prepared  to  legis- 
late at  all  on  the  subject  at  present — that 
he  thought  the  country  precipitate — and 
that  legislation  ought  to  be  preceded  by 
cautious  and  deliberate  inquiry.  If  ever 
there  was  a  question  more  likely  than  any 
other  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people, 
and  to  lead  to  inconsiderate  legislation,  it 
was  a  question  of  this  nature;  and  there- 
fore ho,  for  one,  protested  against  any  un- 
due precipitation  of  the  measure.  It  ap- 
peared that  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
Lord  Stanley  himself  included,  condemned 
the  Bill  as  it  now  stood.  This  was  a 
proof  that  the  House  had  proceeded  with 
this  legislation  in  haste,  and  without  due 
deliberation.  He  hoped  now  that  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  full  consideration 
of  the  subject;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
measure  should  not  take  precedence  of  the 
important  financial  business  of  the  country; 
that  that  business  would  not  be  postponed 
to  a  late  period  of  the  Session;  but  that 
it  might  be  afforded  a  fair  chance  of 
being  deliberately  considered  at  an  ^  early 
day. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  that,  looking 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  had  taken 
place,  he  was  sure  he  gave  expression  to 
the  universal  feeling  of  Members  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  in  as- 
suring the  noble  Lord  that  from  them  would 
proceed  no  factious  or  unnecessary  opposi- 
tion to  his  policy.  But,  while  expressing 
what  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  House  in  that  re- 
spect, he  felt  it  necessary  to  say  that, 
should  their  assent  bo  asked  to  any  mea- 
sures in  antagonism  to  their  general  prin- 
ciples— whether  with  respect  to  finance,  or 
the  great  social  and  industrial  questions 
which  had  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  several  days — it  would  be 
their  unpleasant  duty  to  withhold  it.  Nay, 
more,  he  thought  he  might  Bay,  tha 
should    Ministerft   unfortunatdj  tok^  no 


notice  of  the  agricultural  distress,  which 
had  been  acknowledged  by  Her  Majesty's 
advisers,  he  had  but  little  doubt  that  at  a 
fitting  opportunity,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  public  business,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  would 
ask  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  some  mea- 
sure which  would  have  for  its  object  the 
relief  of  that  admitted  distress. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  with  every 
possible  anxiety  to  respond  to  the  wishes 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Gro- 
vemment  to  avoid  discussion,  he  felt  that 
if  he  did  not  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 

E resent  occasion,  he  should  be  abandoning 
is  imperative  duty.  He  confessed  that, 
after  all  which  had  occurred  during  the 
last  fourteen  days,  he  had  heard  the  de- 
claration of  the  noble  Lord  with  reference 
to  his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  with  very 
considerable  disappointment.  He  had 
hoped  that  the  upset  of  the  State  coaoh^ 
if  he  might  use  the  expression,  would  have 
involved  the  necessity  of  getting  some  uew 
passengers.  He  had  entertained  a  hope 
that  there  would  not  have  been  so  much 
determination  expressed  to  proceed  with 
this  bad  BiU.  He  fully  joined  in  tho 
remark  made  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
so  much  precipitancy  about  this  Bill,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  and  more  important 
questions.  The  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  on  Fri« 
day  night,  had  afforded  him  and  the 
Catholic  Members  of  that  House  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction;  and  for  that 
speech  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  availed  himself 
of  that  opportunity  to  offer  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  his  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thanks.  He  felt  that  as  a  CathoUo 
he  was  bound  to  offer  him  his  thanks, 
and  he  did  so.  What  had  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  told  them  ?  Why,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  all  legislation  on  this  angry 
subject.  The  same  sentiment  had  been 
quoted  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) presumed  that  the  illustrious  Duke, 
whose  name  had  been  mentioned  that  night 
by  the  noble  Lord  as  having  advised  Her 
Majesty  to  restore  her  former  Ministers, 
was  of  the  same  opinion;  and  yet,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  this,  the  noble  Lord  had  just 
stated  that  he  would  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  BiU 
on  Friday  next.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  ob- 
jected to  be  left  in  the  dark  on  this  sub^ 
ject.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Athlone  that  the  House 
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ouglit  to  know  now  whether  the  second 
reading  of  the  identical  Bill,  or  of  an  en- 
tirely new  Bill,  was  to  he  proceeded  with 
on  Friday.  He  observed  that  the  noble 
Lord  bowed  assent,  and  he  understood  by 
that  movement  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  same  Bill  was  to  be  moved  on  Friday. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  it,  for  such  an  inti- 
mation would  be  a  public  notice,  at  aU 
events,  to  the  Irish  Members  who  felt  as 
he  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  present  to 
offer  opposition.  He  had  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  offer  it  all  the  opposition  in  his 
power  up  to  this  date.  He  had  not  alter- 
ed his  determination;  and  now  he  wished 
to  declare  this  publicly  tiiat  he  would  offer 
opposition  to  it  in  all  its  stages.  He 
might  be  told  that  his  opposition  was  of 
no  avail.  He  feared  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  unless  the  Irish  and  English  Mem- 
bers stood  together;  and  if  the  Irish  liberal 
Members  stood  together — without  using 
any  remark  that  could  be  construed  into  a 
threat — he  defied  the  noble  Lord  to  pass 
{he  Bill.  And  he  told  the  noble  Lord  now 
— and  he  had  some  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject— that  even  if  he  passed  the  Bill,  a 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  a  Bill  that  con- 
tained a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Catholics  of  the  united  kingdom,  there 
was  one  part  of  that  kingdom,  at  all 
erents,  in  which  it  would  be  a  dead  letter, 
and  that  part  was  Ireland.  He  was  not 
now  speaking  for  England.  The  Catho- 
lics in  England  were  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  people  in  numbers;  but  what 
they  wanted  in  numbers  they  made  up  in 
respectability.  He  believed  they,  also, 
were  determined  to  offer  opposition  to  the 
Bill;  at  all  events,  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land were  determined  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Catholics  of  England, 
and  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  any 
part  that  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
flicting pains  and  penalties  on  the  latter. 
He  had  been  told  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  demanded  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
believe  it.  He  believed  the  millions  of 
England  did  not  care  about  it — that  they 
were  more  anxious  for  enlightened  legis- 
lation, for  a  repeal  of  the  window  tax,  for 
a  popular  Parliamentary  franchise,  for  a 
lightening  of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and 
not  for  what  was  proposed  in  that  House 
— a  lightening  of  the  pressure  of  taxation 
on  the  rich,  and  an  increase  of  it  on  the 
poor.  He  had  looked  over  the  list  of  peti- 
tions, and  found  that  the  aggregate  num- 
her  of  petitions  presented  to  the  24th  of 
February,  in  favour  of  the  noble  Lord's 
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Bill,  was  about  600,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  signatures  attached  to  them  was 
about  120,000;  and  this  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  16,000,000.  And  what  had  he 
further  found?  Why,  that  up  to  the  same 
date  the  number  of  petitions  presented 
against  the  Bill  was  about  500,  and  that  to 
these  were  annexed  150,000  signatures. 
Therefore  120,000  were  in  favour  of  co- 
ercing the  creed  of  the  people,  while 
150,000  were  against  it.  He  would  sug- 
gest to  the  noble  Lord  that  before  bringing 
forward  this  Bill  to  coerce  the  creed  of 
ten  millions  of  people,  he  would  act  upon 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  Stanley,  that  there 
ought  first  to  be  inquiry  by  a  Committee, 
but  that  they  should  not  proceed  in  a  rail- 
way hop-step-and-jumn  sort  of  legislation 
on  a  question  of  this  kind,  on  a  pretence 
that  the  people  of  England  required  it. 
He  had  a  right  to  offer  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  because  the  twenty  Irish  liberal 
Members  had  received  the  thanks  of  their 
constituents  for  having  taken  the  linchpin 
out  of  the  stage  coach.  He  now  gave 
notice  that  on  every  future  stage  of  this 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties — this  insulting 
Bill,  which  was  a  isolation  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act — there  was  not  an  Irish  liberal 
represesentative  who  would  not  attend  and 
record  his  vote  against  it,  no  matter  how 
it  might  be  modified.  An  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  the  other  night,  that  Scotland 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) observed  that  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary at  War  intimated  as  much  as  to  say 
that  Scotland  had  had  something  to  do 
with  it;  but  there  had  scarcely  been  any 
petition  from  Scotland  calling  for  coer- 
cion. He  had  been  informed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale  that  the 
great  majority  of  Protestants  and  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster  were  totaUy  regardless 
of  the  Bill.  The  movement  had,  therefore, 
been  of  an  artificial  description ;  but  it 
succeeded  in  diverting  attention  from  other 
more  substantial  pursuits;  for  here  they 
had  been  sitting  a  month,  and  what  had 
been  done  for  the  nation  during  that  time? 
Nothing  but  scolding  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinal Wiseman.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  give  him  some  assurance  whether 
he  really  intended  to  proceed  with  Uie 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  Friday.  At 
all  events  the  Catholic  Church  derived  its 
power  from  authority  to  which  every  tem- 
poral authority  must  bow;  and  could,  there- 
fore, laugh  at  their  puny  efforts  to  enslave 
it  through  the  means  of  a  petty,  ill-advised, 
and  bigoted  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Ub.  OSWALD  wished  to  put  one  ques- 
tion to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  whether 
in  the  Bill,  as  it  was  to  he  modified,  the 
nohle  Lord  still  intended  to  prohibit,  as 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  did,  the 
bishops  and  deans  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland  taking  the  titles  of  their  dio- 
ceses, as  they  now  did  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  am  not  going 
now  to  enter  upon  that  question.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary  wiU  state 
on  Friday  what  alterations  are  to  he  made 
in  the  Bill;  and  I  may  state,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  that  he  does 
not  seem  to  recollect  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  be- 
fore any  amendments  can  he  made,  as 
those  amendments  can  only  be  made  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  consider  this  matter  deeply  before 
Friday  next.  He  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  review  the  whole  course  of  his 
proceeding  with  regard  to  this  Bill — that 
he  would  not  press  its  second  reading  at 
the  present  moment,  but  either  shelve  it 
for  the  Session,  or  refer  it  to  a  Committee, 
which  would  have  the  same  effect.  After 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Ripon,  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  pass 
the  Bill  during  the  present  Session.  He 
(Mr.  Wakley)  was  firmly  satisfied  that 
this  Bill  could  never  be  passed  under  its 
present  title,  and  that  a  great  alteration 
must  be  made,  not  only  in  its  title,  but 
also  in  its  character,  before  it  could  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  it  now  stood,  it  never  could  possibly 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  Did  the 
noble  Lord  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
opposing  this  proposition?  It  would  only 
be  to  give  force  to  an  adverse  party.  The 
House  had  been  sitting  for  a  month,  and 
yet  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  ffood  of 
the  people.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) who  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  in 
another  place,  had,  in  his  (Mr.  Wak ley's) 
opinion,  in  the  most  manly,  frank,  and 
noble  manner,  stated  the  course  which  he 
intended  to  pursue.  He  thought  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  acted  in  a  way  that  entitled 
him  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  Wakley) 
perfectly  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the 
course  which  the  noble  Lord  had  intended 
to  pursue.  He  trusted  that  the  same 
course  would  bo  pursued  in  this  House. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester 
had  told  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  that  no  factious  opposition  to 


that  Government  would  be  given  by  his 
party.  Why,  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  considered 
that  party  a  decapitated  party,  and  any 
opposition  from  it  would  be  factious.  When 
he  called  it  a  decapitated  party  he  only 
applied  to  it  the  description  given  of  it  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  in  another 
place.  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  of 
his  270  followers  in  the  Commons  there 
was  only  one  of  them  that  had  any  o£Gk}ial 
experience;  that  he  could  not  take  him, 
and,  as  to  the  others,  he  would  not  have 
them  at  any  price.  That  was  the  state- 
ment of  their  acknowledged  leader  in  an- 
other place.  That  noble  Lord  had,  with  a 
frankness  for  which  he  gave  him  great 
credit,  given  a  full  exposition  of  the  policy 
he  intended  to  pursue.  That  noble  Lord 
had  stated  that  he  meant  when  he  came 
into  office  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the  food 
of  the  people.  The  noble  Lord,  in  the 
most  frank  and  undisguised  manner,  stated 
what  were  his  intentions;  whilst  the  course 
pursued  in  that  House — the  Commons — 
was  of  an  opposite  character.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  made  out  a  case  for  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  What  the 
owners  had  to  complain  of  he  could  not 
discover,  whilst  as  to  the  distress  of  the 
occupiers  he  deeply  deplored  it.  The  re- 
medy the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  pro- 
posed was  the  imposition  of  a  higher  price* 
upon  food  brought  into  this  country.  Thb, 
then,  it  was  for  which  they  were  to  fight 
— this  was  to  be  the  battle  at  the  hustings, 
a  high  price,  or  a  low  price,  on  the  food  of 
the  people  [  Cries  of  "  No,  no ! "  from  Pro- 
tectionist Members].  He  was  but  telling 
them  that  which  their  leader  had  said  in 
another  place.  Under  these  circumstances* 
he  trusted  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  would  bear  in  mind  what 
had  been  the  declarations  made  elsewhere. 
The  noble  Lord  should  consider  the  unre- 
served mode  in  which  that  declaration  had 
been  made,  and  he  now  told  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect 
great  candour  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  alter  the  decision  to  which  he  ap- 
peared to  have  come  with  respect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill;  and  that  he  would 
tell  them  at  an  early  period  on  Friday  what 
was  to  be  the  budget  in  its  newly-construct- 
ed form.  They  saw  that  they  were  threat- 
ened with  import  duties  on  food.  To  that 
the  people  were  opposed.  What  they 
wanted  was  a  reduction  of  the  expenditure, 
and  thus  leasening  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
To  the  noble  Lord  credit  was  given  for 
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idncerity  and  ability;  but  great  regret  was 
fbl^  that  he  had  not  more  efficient  Col- 
leagues; and  the  wish  was  that  he  would 
look  about  and  see  if  he  could  not  be  aided 
bj  men  with  a  greater  capacity  for  govern- 
ment. The  people  were  careless  whether 
they  were  governed  by  Whig  or  Tory.  All 
ihey  wanted  was  cheap,  honest,  and  good 
government. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  said,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  paid  a  well-deserved  compliment  to 
Lord  Stanley,  for  the  statesmanlike  and 
moderate  speech  he  made  in  another  place; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say, 
that  the' noble  Lord  had  confessed  he  was 
unable  to  form  a  Government,  because  he 
could  find  only  one  ])crson  of  official  ex- 
perience in  that  House,  and  that  that  per- 
son was  one  in  whose  sentiments  he  did 
not  agree. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  explained  that  what  he 
Bud  was,  that  Lord  Stanley  had  declared  he 
could  find  only  one  person  of  official  expe- 
rience in  that  House;  and  in  his  (Mr.  Wak; 
ley's)  opinion  that  person  was  of  the  wrong 
kind. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  was  anxious 
not  to  be  led  into  a  corn-law  debate  on 
that  occasion,  but  ho  must  be  allowed  to 
state  that  what  Lord  Stanley  did  say  in 
the  House  of  Lords — [  Cries  0/  •*  Order ! "] 
— well,  in  another  place,  was  not  that  he 
wished  to  raise  the  price  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  but  that  he  thought  a  revenue  might 
De  obtained  by  means  of  a  moderate  duty 
on  foreign  corn,  without  materially  raising 
the  price  of  food. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  ho  was  not  going  to 
discuss  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  but 
he  did  think  it  necessary  to  urge  upon  a 
bewildered  House,  and  upon  a  ruffled  Ad- 
ministration, the  necessity  of  taking  time 
— the  one  to  recover  its  senses,  and  the 
other  again  to  try  its  wings,  before  they 
entered  upon  a  course  of  legislation  which 
more  than  any  other  required  a  serenity  of 
mind  and  a  well-formed  judgment,  which 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days  were  very 
much  calculated  to  destroy.  If  they  were 
determined  to  legislate  upon  this  question, 
they  should  not  at  all  events  depart  with- 
out chart  or  pilot  upon  that  troubled  and 
unknown  sea  on  which  the  Administra- 
tion had  once  already  foundered,  and  on 
which  some  of  our  most  experienced  and 
ancient  mariners  had  declined  to  spread 
their  sails.  He  thought  it  would  be  generally 
Emitted  that  a  species  of  legislation  like 
tbia,  however  necessary,  was  so  cac\ilatcd 
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to  excite  angry  animosities,  so  calculated 
to  stir  up  bad  passions  and  sectarian 
hatred  amongst  the  people,  that  whatever 
legislation  they  mignt  be  compelled  to 
adopt,  should  at  all  events  be  conclusive. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  noble  Lord's  Bill 
would  lead  to  a  species  of  experimental 
legislation,  to  persecution  by  instalment, 
and  a  succession  of  blisters  calculated  to 
keep  alive  every  old  sore,  and  awaken  every 
dormant  susceptibility  amongst  the  people 
upon  the  question  of  religion.  Besides, 
the  operation  of  this  BiQ  would  apply 
chiefly  to  that  part  of  the  empire  with  re- 
gard to  which  they  had  too  often  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  mistakes  in  legisla- 
tion, and  with  regard  to  which  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  such  mistakes 
should  be  made  no  more.  The  noble  Lord 
had  had  three  months  in  which  to  mature 
his  measure,  and  now  that  it  had  been 
brought  forward,  the  noble  Lord  confessed 
that  it  would  not  produce  the  effects  which 
he  intended  it  should  produce.  The  noble 
Lord  had  consequently  stated,  that  it  was 
his  intention  in  a  few  days  to  introduce 
such  a  Bill  as  he  thought  would  better 
answer  his  purpose.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, then,  ought  not  the  noble  Lord  at 
least  to  give  some  notice  of  the  provisions 
of  his  new  Bill  before  he  pressed  it  to  a 
second  reading  ? 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  be  in- 
formed whether  there  was  any  objection  to 
lay  before  the  House  copies  of  the  Ad- 
dresses which  had  been  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  from  different  parts  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the 
present  Papal  aggression  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  they  had  been  al- 
ready ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  had  not  been  able  to 
gather  from  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  ex- 
punge some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  on  Papal  aggression.  If 
such  was  his  intention,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  ought  to 
state  which  of  the  clauses  it  was  intended 
to  expunge,  and  also  the  precise  nature  of 
the  clauses  which  it  was  intended  to  intro- 
duce. As  it  miGjht  be  the  noble  Lord's 
intention  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  Bill, 
he  appealed  to  him  whether  it  was  unrea- 
sonable to  demand  that  at  least  ten  days 
should  be  allowed  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  united  kingdom  to  consider  its  na- 
ture ?  He  had  no  desire  to  meet  the  noble 
Lord  on  this  subject  in  any  factious  spirit; 
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but  the  noble  Lord  knew  perfectly  well, 
that  if  he  attempted  to  coerce  the  Irish 
Members,  they  would  take  such  a  step  as 
would  compel  the  Govemment  to  afford 
them  ample  time  to  consider  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  Bill. 

Second  Reading  deferred  ^  Friday, 

NEW  PLACES  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  moved  for  a  re- 
turn of  all  new  places  created,  and  appoint- 
ments made,  since  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1848,  whether  under  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  by  any  other  authority,  and  of 
the  names  of  the  persons  appointed  to 
them ;  stating,  separately,  the  salaries  of 
^ach,  and  the  estimated  annual  expenses 
of  the  establishments   in   connexion  with 
such  appointments,  in  continuation  of  Pi^:- 
liamentary   Paper,   No,  633,   of  Session 
1848.     A  similar  return  in  reference  to 
the  creation  of  new  places  had  twice  pre- 
Tiously  been  granted.     Information  of  this 
description  was  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  refused  on 
this  occasion.     From  the  former  returns 
he  had  elicited  these  facts,  that,  from  the 
Ist  of  September,  1841,  to  March  1845, 
during    Sir  Robert   Peers    Govemment, 
there  had  been  600  new  places  created, 
with     salaries     attached     amounting    to 
225,000Z. ;  and  that,  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Govemment,  the  return  being  from 
March  1845  to  April  1848,  there  had  been 
1,414  new  places  created,  with   salaries 
attached  amounting  to  297, 276^     Thus, 
in  a  period  of  seven  years  only,  they  had 
2,014  new  places,  with-  salaries  attached 
amounting  to  522,2761.     It  was  very  de- 
sirable that  this  return  should  be  conti- 
nued, and  that  the  House  should  further 
possess  the  knowledge  of  the  new  places 
created  under  the  Government  of  the  noble 
Lord  from  1848  up  to  the  date  of  his  re- 
cent resignation. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  ttie  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  if  he  had  been  aware  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  intention  to  make 
this  statement,  he  would,  of  course,  have 
come  down  prepared  with  papers  to  show 
that,  during  the  time  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  power  they  had  reduced 
far  more  places  than  they  had  created. 
Ho  would  not,  however,  object  to  the  re- 
turn being  granted. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  re- 
turn for  which  the  hon.  Member  had  just 
moved  would  only  show  the  number  of 
places  created,  but  not  the  number  of 


places  made  void.  For  instance,  suppositiff 
that  2,000  i^es  had  been  abolished,  ana 
1,000  had  oeen  created,  the  return  would 
only  show  the  number  of  creations,  but 
would  give  no  idea  whatever  of  the  savings 
that  had  been  effected. 

Return  ordered. 

The  House  adjourned,  at  Six  o'clock^ 
till  Friday. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1851. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  CONvicTS— 
VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  rose  to  present  a 
petition  from  the  colonists  of  Van  Piemen's 
Land,  relating,  he  said,  to  subjects  of  no 
common  importance.     It  referred  primarily 
to  the  internal  condition  of  that  important 
colony;    but  it  also    stated    facts   which 
opened  the  whole  question  of  transporta* 
tion  as  a  secondary  punishment.     It  was 
most  numerously  and  respectably  signed. 
In  order  that  their  Lordships  might  under- 
stand the  statements  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion, it  was  necessary  they  should  bear  in 
mind  the  fact,   that  some   years   ago    a 
petition  was  presented  from  the  same  Co- 
lony very  much  to  the  same  effect  with 
the  present.     That  petition  was  entrusted 
to  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Council.     Redress  was  then  promised  by 
the  Govemment;  but  he  was  assured  that 
many  of  the  subjects  of  complaint  which 
at  that  period  existed,  still  remained  unre- 
dressed.    The  petitioners  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  intention  expressed  by 
the  Government  to  modify,  if  not  wholly  to 
abandon  transportation,  and  to  adopt  a  new 
system  of  secondary  punishment,  the  colo- 
nists, in  the  years  1840  and  1841,  at  a 
very  great  expense  to  themselves,  had  en- 
couraged the  immigration  of  many  thou- 
sands of   free  settlers;     but,    instead   of 
the  fulfilment  of  their  expectations  that 
transportation    to    Van    Diemen's    Land 
would  cease,  an  arrangement  was  subse- 
quently made  by  the  Govemment  at  home, 
by  which  that  colony  had  become  the  sole 
receptacle    of   convicts    from    the   homo 
country,   and   the  condition   of  the  colo- 
nists had  been  fearfully  deteriorated  from 
the  large  number  of  lawless  and  criminal 
persons   settled    there.      They  therefore 
complained  that  the  pledge  solemnly  ^ven 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
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Been  carried    into    effect.      This,   in  his 
(Lord  Monteagle'a)  judgment,  was  a  most 
material  part  of  the   question.      As    to 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  trans- 
porting convicts  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
important  as  that   matter   certainly  was, 
it    was    hy  no    means    so  important    as 
the  question,  whether  the  Government  of 
this  country  had  or  had  not  heen  guilty 
of  a  hreach  of  faith  towards  the  inhabit- 
ants   of    that    colony.       The   petitioners 
statod  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
tive  Council    in  1848,    Sir   W.   Denison 
had  formally  announced  that  it  was  the 
decision  of  the    Government   that   trans- 
portation, to  Van  Diemen's   Land  should 
cease  altogether.      At  a  previous  period 
the  Home  Government  had   assured  the 
colonists  that  transportation  should  be  sus- 
pended for  two  years ;  hut  before  the  ter- 
mination of  that  period  transportation  had 
been  resumed.     A  pledge  had  also  been 
given,  that  each  transmission  of  convicts 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  number 
of  free  emigrants.   The  convicts  were  sent, 
but  unaccompanied  by  free  emigrants  or 
by  women.     The  successive  revolutions  of 
the    Government     were    in     perfect    ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  free  inhabitants  of  Van  Die- 
men*s  Land  ;    but,    said  the  petitioners, 
notwithstanding  all  those  pledges,  not  one 
of  them  had  been  observed.     The  conse- 
quence had  been   most  injurious.      The 
enormous  proportion  of  the  convict  popula- 
tion to  the  free  settlers  had  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  best  hopes  of  the  colony,  but 
ijie  effect  had  been  what  was  anticipated 
years  before,  namely,   the    driving  out  of 
the  colony  a  large  portion  of  the  original 
free  population  and  of  the  free  immigrants. 
The  petitioners  concluded  by  stating,  that 
they  had  continually  before  their  eyes  the 
mournful  results,  both  material  and  moral, 
which   must   attend   perseverance   in   the 
present  system,  and  that  they  could   no 
longer  place  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the 
Government,  which,  to  their  cost,  they  had 
found  so    often  disregarded.     Such  were 
the   complaints  of  these  petitioners  ;  but, 
in  laying  them  before  the  House,  he  felt 
bound,  in  justice  to  the  Government,   to 
state  that  the  difficulties  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  had  been  augmented  as  much  by  the 
action  of  Parliament  itself  as  by  any  acts 
or  omissions  cither  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey),  or  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  in 
office.     Parliament,  not  acting   upon   any 
definite  plan,  not  considering  the   conse- 
quencea  which  one  change  would  have  in 
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rendering  another  necessary,  had  from  time 
to  time  made  such  sudden  and  unexpected 
alterations  of  system  in  regard  to  convict 
transportation,  without  providing  for  the 
consequences,  that  the  colonists  were  al- 
ways placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Thus, 
at  one  period  the  assignment  system  was 
suddenly  abandoned,  without  providing  any 
substitute.  Then  all  transportation  to 
North  South  Wales  was  prohibited.  Sub- 
sequently, the  punishment  of  the  hulks 
was  prohibited,  and  all  convicts  were  sent 
abroad.  A  penal  colony  was  proposed  to 
be  established  in  North  Australia;  but  that 
was  given  up  at  present:  with  the  exception 
of  a  limited  number  employed  at  Bermuda 
and  Gibraltar,  the  whole  tide  of  our  con- 
victs was  poured  out  on  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  effects  upon  the  economical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  colony  had 
been  such  as  to  justify  the  loudest  com- 
plaint. The  population  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  was  70,000,  of  whom  32,173  were 
free;  thus  showing  that  considerably  more 
than  one-half  were  convicts.  He  was 
bound  to  mention  that  a  few  convicts  were 
received  in  West  Australia;  but  great  dan- 
gers were  in  prospect.  The  House  could 
not  but  remember  the  case  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  an  ineffectual  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  a  body  of  convicts 
sent  from  this  country ;  and  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  example  then  set  might 
produce  bad  results  in  other  cases.  He 
believed  there  existed  a  very  general  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  all  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  to  resist  the  further  continu- 
ance of  transportation ;  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  people  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  of  the  other  colonies  might  be 
led  to  take  steps — he  sincerely  hoped, 
not  following  the  fatal  example  of  the  Cape 
indeed,  but  by  more  legitimate  means — 
to  render  the  future  introduction  of  con- 
victs into  any  part  of  those  colonies  ut- 
terly impossible.  The  subject  was,  in- 
deed, one  of  very  great  importance,  and 
well  worthy  the  most  serious  attention  of 
their  Lordships.  If  transportation  were 
rendered  impossible,  he  implored  their 
Lordships  to  consider  what  substitute 
could  be  provided,  and  how  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  could  be  carried  on.  He 
was  quite  aware  of  the  great  improvements 
introduced  by  the  present  Governor  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (Sir  W.  Denison);  he  was 
far  from  suggesting  that  the  Home  and 
Colonial  interests  might  not  be  reconciled 
in  the  employment  of  convicts;  but  he  could 
not  help  feeling  much  olaim  at  the  present 
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state  of  things  and  at  our  present  prospects, 
and  he  could  not  but  respectfully  warn  the 
House  and  the  Government  of  the  perils 
against  which  it  was  their  duty  to  provide. 
Earl  GREY  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 

E resented  a  similar  petition  last  year,  and 
e  (Earl  Grey)  had  then  gone  so  fully  into 
the  question  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  trouble  their  Lordships  at  any 
length.  But  as  the  noble  Lord  had  again 
referred  to  what  he  had  contradicted  last 
year,  namely,  that  there  had  been  a  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  the  colony  of  Van 
Dicmen*s  Land,  he  must  again,  in  most 
decisive  and  explicit  terms,  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  that  accusation.  It  was  most  true 
that  an  intention  existed  of  doing  away 
with  transportation  as  previously  carried  on 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land;  and  in  every  des- 
patch that  had  been  not  only  laid  on  the 
table  of  that  House,  but  transmitted  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  it  was  invariably  stated 
that  the  intention  of  the  Government  was 
not  to  continue  transportation  as  it  had 
previously  existed.  He  did  not  deny  that 
in  the  despatches  sent  out,  and  the  speeches 
made,  expressious  might  have  been  used 
which,  taken  by  themselves  and  separated 
from  the  statements  of  which  they  formed  a 
part,  were  capable  of  being  represented  as 
indicating  an  intention  of  putting  an  end  to 
transportation;  but  no  man  who  read  those 
despatches,  or  had  heard  those  speeches, 
could  fail  to  perceive  that — while  it  was 
intended  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sen- 
tence should  be  inflicted  in  this  country — 
it  always  foimed  part  of  the  system  to  send 
the  convicts  out  to  the  Colonies,  and  more 
especially  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  This 
had  been  declared,  not  only  by  himself, 
but  by  his  predecessor,  who,  like  himself, 
had  pointed  out  that  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  the  labour  market  was  so  well 
stocked,  and  where  it  was  difficult  for  any 
but  persons  of  irreproachable  character  to 
obtain  employment,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  the  convicts  must  be  driven  back  to 
crime,  which  theexample  of  France  proved 
to  be  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude; 
whereas  in  a  colony  these  selfsame  persons, 
after  the  expiration  of  their  punishment, 
were  found,  in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, to  become  useful  members  of  the 
community.  He  had  before  pointed  out  to 
their  Lordships  that,  according  to  the  best 
calculations,  there  were  at  the  time  when 
he  addressed  their  Lordships  last  year 
48.000  persons  at  large  in  the  Australian 
Colonics  who  had  been  removed  from  this 
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country  as  convicts,  by  far  the  great  xd^ 
jority  of  whom  were  earning  their  liveli- 
hood by  hSbest  industry,  with  advantage 
to  themselves,  with  advantage  to  the  colo*- 
nies,  and  with  advantage  to  this  country. 
It  had,  therefore,  been  the  object  of  the 
Government  that  at  some  stage  or  other  of 
their  punishment  convicts  should  be  re- 
moved. He  was  opposed  then,  as  now,  to 
the  system  of  employing  gangs  of  conviota 
in  our  Colonies  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  seat  of  Government,  and,  where  it  was 
difficult  to  establish  a  thorough  superin- 
tendence, was  a  system  liable  to  abuse,  and 
that,  therefore,  that  portion  of  the  punish- 
ment  consisting  of  penal  labour  should  be 
carried  on  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Government,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  the  comparatively  near  stations  of  Gib- 
raltar and  Bermuda,  but  that  ultimate  re- 
moval to  one  of  the  Colonies  should  take 
place.  Experience  showed  the  impolicy  of 
letting  men  suddenly  loose  after  undergoing 
severe  penal  discipline,  to  become  their 
own  masters  in  places  where  high  wages 
were  easily  obtainable;  and  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  these 
persons  were  s^nt  with  tickets  of  leave, 
^hich  could,  b^^ithdrawn  at  pleasure,  into 
the  more  remote  districts,  where  they  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed  in  the  towns.  Her 
Majesty's  G6vcrnmcnt  also  felt  themselves 
bound  to  attend  to  the  expressed  opinions 
of  Parliament.  He  need  not  remind  their 
Lordships  that  a  Committee  was  appointed 
by  that  House  in  1847,  and  the  subject 
was  also  discussed  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  in  both  Houses  a  strong 
opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  some  modification  of  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  con- 
foinn  to  the  opinion  so  expressed.  Having 
so  far  vindicated  the  Government,  he  hopedy 
from  any  want  of  good  faith  towards  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  he  had  nothing  more  to 
add  except  this — that  he  fully  concurred 
with  his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches 
as  to  the  hardship  and  injustice  inflicted  on 
the  colony  by  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  from  1840  to  1845;  but  neither 
he  nor  his  predecessor  were  responsible  for 
this  so  much  as  Parliament  itself.  An 
Address  was  carried  in  the  other  House, 
calling  on  the  Crown  immediately  to  remove 
from  this  country  a  very  large  number  of 
convicts.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  the 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  other  House 
very  rashly  and  inconsiderately ;  nor  coul4 
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h%  aliogeiher  acquit  the  EzecutiTe  Qoyern- 
nuent  of  the  daj  of  all  share  of  the  hlame. 
8liU,  had  the  Hoase  of  Commons  voted  the 
neeessarj  money  to  make  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  eren 
that  large  number  of  conyicts  might  proba- 
bly  haye  been  sent  there  without  injury  to 
the  colony.  But,  with  regard  to  past 
errors,  all  that  they  could  do  was  to  take 
a  lesson  from  experience,  and  endeayour  to 
coirect  them  for  the  future.  He  concurred 
in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  necessity 
of  dispersing  the  convicts  as  widely  as  pos- 
nble.  He  deeply  regretted  the  necessity 
for  sending  so  large  a  number  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  but  he  firmly  beliey«i  that 
necessity  would  not  much  longer  continue. 
His  noble  Friend  had  described  the  very 
strong  feeling  prevailing  in  the  Australian 
Colonies;  but  the  noble  Lord  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  views  prevailing  in 
different  parts  of  those  Colonies.  In  West- 
em  Australia,  for  instance,  the  settlers 
were  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  a  supply 
of  convict  labour.  But  they  were  not  alone. 
The  papers  on  the  table  showed  that  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  South  Wales  it  was 
the  unanimous  wish  of  every  stockholder 
and  occupier  of  land  that  convicts  should 
again  be  sent,  having  found  their  services 
of  so  much  value  as  stockmen  and  shep- 
herds.  Petitions  to  -  that  effect  had  been 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  both  by  persons 
interested  in  that  part  of  the  colony  resi- 
dent  in  this  country,  and  by  those  residing 
en  the  spot.  Nor  was  he  surprised  at  this, 
for  he  knew  not  from  what  other  source  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  could  obtain 
labour  of  the  kind  and  to  the  extent  which 
they  required.  The  funds  for  sending  out 
free  emigrants  were  extremely  limited,  and 
irhen  they  were  sent,  there  were  no  means 
of  enforcing  their  residence  in  these  remote 
districts  of  the  colony  where  the  production 
of  wool  was  principaUy  carried  on;  while,  in 
the  case  of  the  ticket-of-leave  men,  thej 
had  the  power  of  sending  them  to  those 
districts  where  they  were  most  wanted. 
He  had  received  a  few  weeks  ago  a  des- 
patch, reporting  the  arrival  of  the  last 
eonvict  ship  sent  to  New  South  Wales 
under  the  arrangements  in  progress.  The 
^nvicts  sent  by  that  vessel  had  undergone 
the  preliminary  punishment  at  Portland  or 
PentonviUe,  and  their  conduct  was  de- 
scribed as  unexceptionable;  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  know  that  out  of  1,618  con- 
yicts sent  out  to  New  South  Wales,  be- 
tween  June,  1849,  and  April,  1850,  with 
Ueketa  of  leave  under  the  en&ting  plan, 
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there  were  only  forty  from  whom  it  had 
been  found  necessary  for  misconduct  to 
withdraw  the  tickets  of  leave,  and  of  those 
only  ten  were  eases  of  a  serious  description 
— the  other  thirty  being  merely  for  offences 
against  discipline — and  of  those  ten,  five 
were  for  no  more  aggravated  offences  than 
common  larceny.  This  was  a  most  grati- 
fying result.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  these  convicts  had  proved  a  most 
useful  accession  to  the  colony,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  when  they  had  entirely 
viewed  the  working  of  the  system,  the  in- 
habitants of  New  South  Wides  would  feel 
that  it  was  for  their  own  interest  that  con- 
yicts should  be  sent  there.  He  admitted 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Sydney 
or  Melbourne,  or  any  of  the  more  consider- 
able towns,  or  to  the  more  thickly-peopled 
country  districts;  but  they  would  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  those  regions  now  be- 
coming covered  with  sheep,  £e  increase  ef 
which  was  prevented  by  the  deficiency  of 
labour  to  take  care  of  them.  In  the  Le- 
gislative Council  of  New  South  Wales  in 
August  last,  a  very  eager  debate  took  place 
on  the  question  whether  transportation 
should  be  renewed;  and  a  division  took 
place,  in  which  there  were  thirteen  on  one 
side,  and  thirteen  on  the  other.  The  Mo- 
tion then  was  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  for  a  month,  which  was  carried  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  accounts  he  had  received,  that 
the  anti-transportation  party  carried  the 
day.  But  when  the  Act  passed  last  Ses- 
sion should  come  into  operation,  dividing 
the  colony,  the  result  would  no  doubt  be 
different;  for  a  separate  legislatiire  would 
then  be  created  at  Port  Phillip,  and  he 
found  that  the  representatives  of  this  dis- 
trict in  a  body  voted  against  receiving  con- 
victs, whereas  New  South  Wales  Proper 
voted  in  favour  of  it.  He  therefore  felt 
little  doubt  that  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales  would  not  be  so  blind  to  their  own 
true  interests  and  the  interests  of  this 
country  as  permanently  to  decline  the  re- 
ception of  conricts.  He  felt  the  more  se- 
cure for  this  reason.  The  Act  of  last  year 
contained  a  clause  by  which  Her  Majesty 
was  enabled  on  the  petition  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  northern  district  of  Australia 
to  separate  them  into  a  distinct  colony; 
and  he  believed  that  every  single  indivi- 
dual of  any  property  in  that  part  of  the 
colony  wished  to  have  the  aavantage  of 
convict  labour,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
if  the  Legislature  should  refuse  to  acqui- 
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etee»  Northern  Australia  would  avail  itiself 
of  that  power  and  apply  for  a  division  of 
the  colony,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  the  labour  of  which  they  were 
in  such  urgent  need.  He  would  only  add, 
that  the  latest  accounts  from  Van  Diemen*s 
Land  cleariy  proved  that  while  undoubt- 
edly, he  was  sorry  to  say,  a  very  strong 
feeling  prevailed  amongst  the  inhabitants 
against  receiving  convicts,  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  the  clearest  evidence  that 
the  colony  was  rising,  perhaps  slowly,  but 
certainly  beginning  to  recover  from  that 
state  of  severe  depression  from  which  it 
had  been  suffering.  The  demand  for  labour 
was  increasing,  the  land  revenue  was  more 
especially  improving,  commerce  was  ex- 
tending, and  now  and  important  sources  of 
employment  were  beginning  to  develop 
themselves;  vd  particular,  the  business  of 
shipbuilding  appeared  likely  very  speedily 
to  rise  to  great  importance,  and  from  the 
great  natural  advantages  which  the  colony 
possessed  in  its  magnificent  timber  and 
convenient  harbours,  it  was  likely  to  be 
prosecuted  with  very  great  advantage'  and 
success;  and  in  this  the  supply  of  trained 
convict  labour  would  be  of  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. The  fruits  of  an  improved  system 
of  convict  discipline  were  beginning  to  show 
themselves  in  the  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  convictions,  and  particularly 
from  the  circnmstance  that  the  fees  re- 
ceived at  the  police-courts  for  drunkenness 
had  fallen  off  in  a  manner  truly  surprising. 
House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Thursday 9  March  6,  1851. 

MiHuns.]    PuBUo    Bill. — 2*    PassoDgers   Act 
Extension. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE— THE 
KAFFIR  WAR. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  was  desirous  of 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  asking 
his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  a  question,  of  which  he 
had  given  him  notice,  and  wluch  related  to 
a  subject  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance at  the  present  moment.  Its  im- 
portance arose  not  only  from  its  connexion 
with  interests  of  a  commercial  character, 
but  from  its  political  consequences,  es- 
pecially as  it  affected  the  consideration  of 
our  means  of  protecting  our  colonial  de- 
pendencies. Advices  had  been  received 
this  morning  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  giving  an  account  of  a  series  of 
transactions  in  that  colony,  whioh,  if  true, 


were  of  the  groateei  faiteMtrattd  imA 
portance.  It  appeared  from'lheie'lllneeB 
that  a  new  Kaffir  war  had  arisen  in  South 
Africa,  which  was  said  to  have  already 
produced  both  loss  of  life  and  of  property. 
If  his  noble  Friend  could,  without  pubUo 
inconvenience,  communicate  to  their  Lord- 
ships any  despatch  or  information  he  might 
have  received  on  the  subject,  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  much  private  anxiety,  and  would 
also  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the  mer- 
cantile interests  connected  with  that  co- 
lony. Because,  whatever  might  be  the 
truth,  it  was  better  that  it  should  be  toldr- 
if  disasters  had  really  occurred,  it  was 
betternthat  they  should  be  unreservedij 
made  known,  than  that  vague  reporta 
should  be  allowed  to  go  forth,  producing 
their  effect  on  the  public  mind  without 
either  confirmation  or  contradiction.  It 
was,  however,  certain  that  the  Governor, 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  had  issued  a  proclam** 
tion,  dated  '<  December  26th,  1850,"  at 
King  William's  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hc^pe, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  gallant 
officer  who  combmed  the  office  of  CivH 
Governor  with  that  of  Commander  in  Chief, 
felt  under  the  necessity  of  dedariog 
martial  law,  including  within  the  terma 
of  that  proclamation  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  of  that  colony.  The  pro- 
clamation not  only  introduced  martial 
law  into  the  colony,  but  it  also  required 
the  colonists  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
50  to  rise  en  masie  to  aid  Her  Majesty's 
troops  in  defending  the  frontiers  of  dia 
colony  against  the  Kaffir  war,  which  was 
now  actually  in  progress.  A  variety  of 
letters  had  appeared  in  the  papers  in 
reference  to  this  question,  stating  facts 
which  were  extremely  alarming  to  idl  those 
who  were  connected  either  by  commercial 
interest  or  by  the  ties  of  adSfection  with 
the  residents  in  that  colony.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  begged  to  ask  his  noble 
Friend  whether  he  had  received  any  official 
communication  on  this  subject,  and  whe- 
ther the  Government  was  prepared  to  give 
any  information  to  Parliament  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  colony?  He  also 
wished  to  ask  his  noble  Friend  what  were 
the  measures  of  defence  taken,  both  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  men,  and  to  the 
amount  of  munitions  of  war,  which  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at 
this  moment  possessed  ?     He  moved — 

"That  an  Addresa  bo  presented  to  Tier  Ma- 
jesty for  a  Copy  of  the  Proclamation  of  Sir  Ilarry 
G.  W.  Smith,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  itn 
Olspe  of  Good  Hope,  proclaiming  martial  law  in 
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tbt  ^Eulwn:I]|utaot  of  that  Colony,  on  the  26th 
Decetobor,  ISBf" 

Earl  OflEY  said,  that,  unfortunately 
those  ad^c&cl  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  allnded'^had  been  received  in  this  coun- 
try, although  the  latest  official  report  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  received  by  the 
Colonial  department,  was  dated  the  3rd  of 
January.     By  the  kindness,  howeyer,  of 
various   gentlemen  in    this  country  who 
were  connected  with  that  colony,  ho  had 
been  favoured   with    private    letters   and 
newspapers  up  to  the  4th  of  January,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  there  had  taken 
place  a  most  unexpected  and  a  most  un- 
provoked  outbreak  on   the  part    of   the 
Kaffirs.     Every  effort  had  been  made  by 
Sir  Harry  Smith  to  conciliate  and  benefit 
the^  natives  of  the  province  of  British  Kaf- 
fraria;  and  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  in 
spite  of  occasional  indications  to  the  con- 
trary,  he  felt  the   utmost  confidence  in 
their  friendly  disposition.     However,  the 
state  of  things  in  that  province  at  length 
became  sufficiently  alarming  to  induce  him 
to  proceed  to  that  district  himself.     When 
he  arrived  at  Fort  Cox,  he  held  a  meeting 
with  the  Gaika  chiefs  and  people,  whose 
professions  were  considered  fair  enough. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
Sandilla,  was  an  outlaw,  and  was  not  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting,  and  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  arrest  him.     A  considerable 
force  was  accordingly  sent  out  from  Fort 
Cox  to  effect  his  arrest ;  but  that  force 
failed  in  accomplishing  its  object.     By  the 
non-official  information  it  appeared   that 
Sir  Harry  Smith  had  been  surrounded  at 
Fort  Cox  by  great  bodies  of  Kaffirs,  and 
that  all  communication  with  him  was  cut 
off.     The  Kaffirs  acted  with  great  deter- 
mination, and  an  action  of  some  importance 
took   place    between    them    and   a  force 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Somerset, 
which  was  proceeding  from  Fort  Hare  to 
open  a  communication  with  Fort  Cox,  in 
which  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  on  the  part  of  the  British,  there  were 
two  officers  and  twenty  men  killed,  and 
one  officer  and  twelve  men  wounded,  and 
the  attempt  to  open  up  the  communication 
failed.     But  by  later  accounts  received,  he 
was  happy  to  find  that  Sir  Harry  Smith 
had  succeeded  in  making  his  way,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  escort,  through  numerous 
bodies  of  Kaffirs,  from  Fort  Cox  to  King 
William's  Town.     All  the  important  posts 
in    British    Kaffraria  were    occupied  by 
regular  troops,  which  had  made  them  per- 
feetly  secure*    Sir  Harry  Smith  considered 


it  of  the  last  importance  that  those  posts 
should  be  maintamed,  and  therefore  he  had 
called  upon  the  colonists  to  aid  Her  Majes- 
ty's troops  in  restoring  order.  This  was  tho 
general  state  of  affairs  at  the  Cape,  as  well 
as  he  could  at  present  understand  it;  but 
of  course  he  should  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  the  papers  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  He  had  already  given  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  those  papers 
which  would  enable  their  Lordships  to  knoir 
how  the  matter  stood.  With  regard  to 
the  amount  of  force  maintained  for  the 
defence  of  the  colony,  it  was  true  that  a 
reduction  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
two  years,  but  not  below  the  amount  which 
Sir  H.  Smith  considered  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontiers  ;  and  there  was 
by  no  means  a  deficiency  in  the  munitions 
of  war ;  and  it  was  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
opinion  that  our  military  position  in  the 
colony  was  now  stronger  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  owing  to  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  outposts  recently  erected  ia 
various  districts  of  Kaffraria.  At  the  same 
time,  measures  were  in  progress  to  forward 
from  this  country  a  reinforcement  both  of 
men  and  guns,  so  that  the  means  of  de- 
fence should  be  equal  to  what  they  origi- 
nally were  in  that  colony  before  any  reduc- 
tion took  place. 

Lord  STANLEY  observed,  that  unless 
the  measures  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  the  first  instance  to  put  down 
the  extensive  outrage  committed  by  the 
Kaffirs  were  of  a  most  effective  character* 
it  would,  no  doubt,  materially  increase  the 
difficulties  which  they  would  have  subse- 
quently to  encounter,  by  gi^ng  encourage- 
ment to  the  various  hostile  tribes  to  engage 
in  a  fierce  and  protracted  war  against  the 
Government  of  the  colony.  He  must  infer 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl, 
that  the  whole  of  the  troops  in  the  colony 
at  the  present  time  were  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  garrison  the  fortified  posts  ; 
and  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  active  operations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  outbreak.  But  the  noble  Lord 
had  stated  that  steps  had  now  been  taken 
for  sending  out  reinforcements  from  this 
country  to  the  colony.  The  noble  Eail 
must  be  aware  that  a  considerable  time 
would  necessarily  elapse  before  any  such 
reinforcement  could  reach  the  Cape;  in  the 
mean  time,  therefore,  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
should  be  giad  to  know  what  reduction  had 
taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the  troops  at 
the  Cape  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years;  and  also  whether  the  noble  Esii 
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eould  not  from  any  other  and  a  nearer 
quarter  than  this  country  send  troops  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 

Eabl  GRET  replied,  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  state,  from  memory,  what  the 
precise  reduction  in  the  force  of  the  colony 
nad  been;  but,  as  well  as  he  remembered, 
the  reduction  which  took  place  was  merely 
that  of  bringing  back  the  force  to  what  it 
was  previously  to  tho  last  insurrection.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  it  was  impossible  under 
the  circumstances  that  he  could  have  any 
information  to  communicate  to  the  House. 
Sir  H.  Smith  being  in  Kaffraria,  he  had 
received  no  letters;  and  the  only  means  he 
had  of  knowing  the  latest  proceedings  was 
from  the  Proclamation  and  General  Order 
published  in  the  Oraham^s  Town  newspa- 
per subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  last 
official  accounts  received  from  the  Cape. 
This  outbreak  by  the  Kaffirs  seemed  to 
have  been  so  unexpected,  that  many  per- 
sons even  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  Kaffirs,  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
had  unfortunately  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
barbarous  proceedings  of  those   savages. 
It  appeared  that  a  great  number  of  those 
Kaffirs  went  to  some  of  the  ''  military  vil- 
lages,"   where  the    peaceful    inhabitants 
were  seated  at  their  Christmas  dinners. 
They  were  most  hospitably  received  and 
entertained;  but  suddenly,  on  a  signal  being 
given,  they  rushed  upon  their  hosts,  and 
murdered  Uiem  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner.    This  would  show  their  Lordships  the 
unexpected  natpre  of  this  outbreak.  It  ap- 
peared, from  the  public  notices  given  to 
the  colonists,  that  it  was  thought  of  im- 
portance that  the  regular  troops  should  be 
retained  in  Kaffiwa  itself,  rather  than 
attempt  to  follow  the  barbarians  bevond  the 
outposts.     Though  small  bodies  of  Kaffirs 
might  have  entered  the  colony,  he  believed 
no  considerable  number  had  done  so;  and 
he  might  state  that  large  tribes  of  Kaffirs 
had  remained  faithful,  and  that  strong  ex- 
pectations were  entertained  of   powerful 
assistance  from  the  natives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Port  Natal. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  the  explana* 
tion  his  noble  Friend  had  given  was  so  far 
satisfactory,  that  it  would  relieve  the  public 
mind  from  one  great  source  of  anxiety, 
namely,  the  fate  of  Sir 'Harry  Smith, 
who  was  reported  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  attack.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
his  noble  Fmmi  was  aUe  to  contradict 
that  most  alarming  report.     He  was  not 


priety  of  reducing  the  military  force  within 
the  colony  to  the  same  amount  at  which  it 
had  stood  before  tho  previous  outbreak. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  territory 
over  which  that  force  would  now  have  to 
operate  had  of  late  been  greatly  extended. 
Another  question  deserved  attention.  He 
believed  that,  by  the  law  of  the  Cape,  it 
was  illegal  to  supply  the  barbarians  with 
munitions  of  war.  If  that  law  were  rigidly 
enforced,  and  if  the  British  merchants  at 
the  Cape  did  not  themselves  lay  the  ground- 
work of  future  aggressions  by  supplying 
the  Kaffirs  with  arms,  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians  would  be  much  less  formidable. 
He  would  withdraw  his  Motion  for  a  copy 
of  the  Proclamation,  as  that  document 
must,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  papers 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  promised  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Motion  withdravm. 

THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said  he  meant  to 
ask  their  Lordships'  leave  to  lay  again  upon 
the  table  a  copy  of  a  series  of  Resolutions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Income  Tax,  which 
he  had  submitted  to  their  Lordships*  con- 
sideration in  the  year  1842,  when  they 
had  led  to  a  long  debate.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  provoke  any  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  these  resolutions  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  due  to  him- 
self to  lay  them  again  on  the  table,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  objections 
which  he  had  entertained  against  the  in- 
come tax  in  the  year  1816,  and  which  ha 
had  explained  with  such  minuteness  nine 
years  ago,  were  still  as  strong  and  as  nu- 
merous as  ever.  Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that,  keeping  in  view  the  privileges 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  declaring  their  pre- 
cise sentiments  on  questions  of  taxation 
except  in  the  way  he  now  proposed,  for 
they  must  either  receive  all  the  propositiona 
of  the  other  House,  or  reject  them  aU^ 
having  no  power  of  making  alterations. 


prepared  to  adopt  the  standard  watmsted 
by  his  noble  Friend,  or  to  admit  ^S^  pro- 


"  1.  That  a  direct  Tax  upon  Income  ought 
never  to  be  resorted  to  unless  in  some  great 
Emergency  of  public  Affurs,  when  an  extraordin- 
ary Expenditure  may  become  unavoidable  for  » 
Time,  or  in  some  Pressure  upon  the  Finanoes  of 
the  Country,  which  can  be  sustained  by  no  other 
Means : 

"  2.  That  it  behoves  the  Parliament,  as  fi^tb* 
fill  Guardians  of  the  People's  Rights  and  Inter- 
ests,  to  take  Care  that,  during  the  temporary  Ex- 
istence of  this  Tax,  its  Pressure  shall  be  distri- 
buted in  such  a  Manner  as  shall  make  it  be  most 
easily  and  most  patiently  borne : 

"8.  That,  with  this  View,  it  is  enedient  to 
make  a  Distlnetkm  between  Inoomearaingfroai 
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Gapital  of  erery  Desoription  and  Income  aruing 
from  Labour  merely  ;  loTjing  a  smaller  Propor- 
tion of  the  latter  Income  than  the  former  : 

"  4.  That,  with  the  same  View,  it  is  expedient 
to  make  a  Distinction  between  Income  possessed 
hr  Persons  who  have  only  an  Interest  in  the  same 
ror  their  Lives,  or  for  some  lesser  Term,  and  In- 
come possessed  by  Persons  who  have  an  Interest 
in  the  Capital  from  whence  the  Income  arises ; 
levyinff  a  larger  Proportion  of  the  latter  Income 
than  01  the  former : 

"  5.  That  it  is  neither  consistent  with  Justice 
nor  with  sound  Policy  to  levy  a  greater  Propor- 
tion of  Tax  upon  large  Incomes  than  upon  smaller, 
Itnd  that  an  Exemption  of  even  the  smallest  In- 
comes from  the  Operation  of  the  Tax  can  only  bo 
justified  upon  the  Supposition  that  their  Owners 
are  wholly  unable  to  pay  it : 

"6.  That  no  Modification  can  remove  its  in- 
quisitorial Operation,  which  is  equally  vexatious 
whatever  be  the  Sums  levied,  and  fiiUs  exclusively 
upon  some  Glasses  of  the  Community,  while  other 
(Masses  escape  from  it  only  by  being  compelled  to 
pay  in  a  larger  and  unequal  Proportion  : 

"  7.  That  no  Modification  can  remove  the  In- 
justice and  Inconsistency  of  making  Money  pre- 
viously invested  in  Improvements  or  in  Trade, 
and  which  yielded  for  some  Tears  no  Income,  pay 
M  soon  as  it  yielded  the  expected  Profit ;  this 
Imposition  being,  in  fact,  a  Tax  not  upon  Income 
but  upon  Capital : 

"  8.  That,  besides  all  its  other  Defects,  an  In- 
come Tax  is  objectionable  as  ofibring  by  the 
Facility  of  raising  its  Amount  according  to  the 
supposed  Exigence  of  the  Public  Service,  a  con- 
■tant  Temptation  to  Extravagance  on  the  Part  of 
tha  Government;  removing  the  most  effectual 
Check  upon  improvident  Expenditure,  and  dis- 
pensing with  the  Necessity  of  seeking  a  Revenue 
in  Retrenohment : 

"9.  That  this  Tax  being  of  all  other  the  worst, 
with  the  Exception  only  of  Taxes  upon  Food, 
upon  Law  Proceedings,  and  upon  Knowledge,  it 
ought  on  no  account  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary 
Revenue  of  the  State,  but  to  cease  with  the  Ne- 
cessity which  alone  could  justify  its  Imposition : 

"  10.  That  while  it  is  the  Duty  of  the  People 
to  bear  those  Burdens  which  are  necessary  for 
supporting  the  Credit  of  the  Country  and  main- 
taining the  Security  of  its  widely  extended  Do- 
minions, it  is  equally  the  Duty  of  Parliament  to 
afford  them  every  procurable  Relief,  by  enforcing 
■irict  Economy  in  all  the  Departments  of  the 
Public  Service,  by  discouraging  all  Proceedings 
whioh  may  endanger  the  Continuance  of  Peace, 
and  by  adopting  whatever  Measures  may  best 
conduce  to  the  Improvement  of  our  national 
Resources." 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  March  7,  1851. 

IfiifUTSR.]     PuBuo   Bill.  —  1'    County  Courts 
*    Farther  Extension. 

COUNTY  COURTS  FURTHER 
EXTENSION  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  begged  to  call 
tbmr  Lordships'  attention  to  the  various 
fegiBlatiro  efforts  which  had  \)ceTi  msAe 


between  the  years  1825  and  1850  to  estab- 
lish tribunals  of  local  jurisdiction,  and  to 
promote  salutary  reforms  in  the  jurispru- 
dence and  the  general  system  of  judicature 
throughout  the  country.     This  retrospect 
was    both   necessary  in  order  rightly  to 
understand  the  new  measure,  and  it  was 
very   useful  as  giving  encouragement  to 
efforts  for  amending  the  law.     The  Bill  of 
1825,  for  the  more  easy  Recovery  of  Small 
Debts,  was  originally  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Althorp,  who, 
finding  it  impossible  to  carry  it  through 
the  Legislature  without  the  aid  of  official 
authority,  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  adopting 
it  with  some  additions,  introduced  it  to 
Parliament  soon   after.      The  Bill    wont 
only  a   little  way,   and  was  confined  to 
debts  under   10^.,   which  were  made  re- 
coverable in  the  Sheriff 's  Court,  to  which 
an  assessor  was  appointed  by  Lord   Al- 
thorp's    Bill,    but    not    by    Sir    Robert 
Peel's.     So  matters  stood  till  the   year 
1828,  when  he  (Lord  Brougham)  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  whole  state  of  the  law,  with 
the  exception  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the 
laws  referring  to  bankruptcy,  and  to  real 
property.     The  result  of  the  Motion  and 
the  Address  carried,  was  the  appointment 
of  two  Commissions  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
during  the   Government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington :    to    these   Commissions  the 
whole    subject    was    referred  in   all    its 
bearings ;  one  of  them  being  charged  to 
inquire  into  the  law  of  real  property,  the 
other  into  the  state  of  the  common  law. 
The   appointment   of  these  Commissions 
was  the  first  important  step  towards  the 
introduction  of  all  the  subsequent  improve- 
ments in   the   same  direction ;   and   the 
alacrity  with  which  eminent  persons  con- 
nected with  the  legal  profession  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  devising  and 
perfecting  the  statutory  provisions  which 
originated  with  these  Commissions,  proved 
how  fallacious  were  the  statements  of  those 
who  asserted  that  it  was  vain  to  expect 
any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  law,   to  proceed  from  lawyers. 
Owing  to    the   reports   which   had   been 
made  by  the  Commissions,  most  important 
changes  in  the  law  had  been  effected — ^many 
great  alterations  in  real  property  law,  and 
many  improvements  in  common  law,  though 
perhaps  not  so  extensive  in  the  latter  as  in 
the  former.  The  important  measures  which 
had  been  introduced  of  late  years,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  law,  and 
^  \k<^  ^Km^Mication  of  the  mode  of  adjudi- 
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eation,  were  the  direct  and  ineritaUe  eon^ 
seqnenceii  of  the  reports  which  had  been 
presented  to  ParKament  by  the  learned 
Commissioners;  and  it  was  gratifying 
to  think  that  the  great  agents  of  aU 
these  improrements  were  men  connected 
with  the  legal  profession.  In  lookinff 
back  to  his  statement  of  1828,  he  could 
hardly  find  one  of  the  many  grounds  of 
complaint  against  the  system,  which  was 
not  now  removed — ^hardly  one  of  the  reme- 
dies propounded,  which  was  not  applied.  So 
vast  were  the  alterations  which,  during 
the  last  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years, 
had  been  introduced  into  our  jurispru- 
dence and  our  general  system  of  judica^ 
ture,  that  it  would  be  no  exagfferation  to 
assert,  that  if  any  of  the  ^p'eat lawyers  of 
former  years  were  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
thdr  former  labours,  and  to  enter  the 
Courts  of  Chancery  or  Westminster  Hall, 
Uiey  would  hardly  believe  that  they  had 
returned  to  the  country  which,  at  their  de- 
cease, they  had  left.  All  these  changes 
had  been  effected  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  lawyers  and  of  Judges.  Hav- 
ing, then,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  February,  1828,  an  exposition  of  the 
state  of  the  law,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  follow  up  the  statement  by  an  effort  to 
render  the  administration  of  justice  in  ihe 
courts  of  Common  Law  more  easy,  expedi- 
tious, and  cheap  to  the  suitor ;  and,  with 
that  view,  he  had  brought  before  the  House 
the  first  of  those  Bills,  to  which  he  was 
now  about  to  call  the  attention  of  iheir 
Lordships — a  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  courts  of  local  judicature  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale.  This  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Commons  in  April  1830,  and  read  a 
first  and  second  time;  and  in  December 
1830,  he  introduced  it  into  this  House; 
but,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners,  to  whom  it 
was,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  re- 
ferred, many  modtfications  were  adopt- 
ed. The  Bill,  as  originally  drawn,  pro- 
posed to  give  the  local  court  iurisdiction 
m  all  cases  of  debt  up  to  1001.,  and  in 
cases  of  tort,  where  the  damages  claimed 
did  not  exceed  501.;  but,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  he 
had  reduced  the  amount  in  eases  of  debt 
from  1002.  to  202.,  retaining,  however,  the 
sum  of  501.  as  the  limit  in  actions  for 
wrongs.  The  Bill  was  brought  in  that 
shape  before  their  Lordshipa*  House,  and 
was  rejected  in  the  last  ttage  hj  a  Tery 
narrow  majority^  there-  being  8L  fo  and 


81  against  it  of  Peers  present,  and  the 
balance  was  cast  of  10  or  11  by  prox- 
ies. In  the  course  of  the  same  Session, 
and  after  the  Local  Courts  Bill  had  been 
lost,  an  important  provision  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  for  amending  the 
practice  at  common  law,  facilities  being 
given  for  assessing  damages  by  writs  of 
inquiry  before  the  sheriff.  This  effected 
something  by  way  of  substitute  for  the 
Local  Courts  Bill.  In  1846,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst proposed  a  Bill,  which  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  afterwards 
passed  into  a  law,  and  which  was  now 
called  the  County  Courts  Act.  One 
change,  however,  introduced  into  it,  and 
a  change  in  the  measure  of  1833  was, 
he  thought,  much  to  be  lamented ;  and 
that  was,  the  exclusion  of  actions  of  tort, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  courts.  Another  change  in 
the  measure  of  1833  he  also  lamented, 
the  omission  of  the  clauses  giving  the 
powers  exercised  by  a  Master  in  ChanceiT 
to  the  Judge  of  the  local  court.    A  smul 

Sirtion  of  these  powers  only  was  ^ven. 
e  lamented  that  a  great  deal  more  of  those 
powers  had  not  been  given  to  him ;  and  be 
believed  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Langdale)  joined  with  him  in  the  regret  which 
he  fdt  on  that  subject.  Then  came  Mr.  Fita- 
roy 's  Bill  of  last  Session,  which  extended  the 
jimsdiction  of  these  courts  in  cases  of  debt 
from  201.  to  50L,  making  no  alteration  in 
cases  of  tort.  That  the  greatest  possible 
good  had  arisen  from  the  Act  of  lo46  and 
Uio  Act  of  last  year,  no  roan  who  under- 
stood anything  of  the  subject  could  enter- 
tain a  shadow  of  doubt.  He  needed  only 
state  to  their  Lordships,  to  prove  this,  the 
vast  amount  of  causes  which  had  been  tried 
in  these  County  Courts.  There  were  six^ 
of  them  in  all ;  so  that  in  every  man  s 
neighbourhood  there  was  a  tribunal  wh^re 
his  disputes  with  his  neighbour  eodd 
be  speedily,  safely,  and  cheaply  ac^udi- 
cated.  The  County  Courts  had  un- 
doubtedly had  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  speedv»  safe, 
and  cheap.  The  returns  had  only  beoi 
made  up  to  the  month  of  December  1849, 
for  a  period  of  two  years  and  nine  months; 
and,  during  that  period,  no  less  than 
1,200,000  causes  had  been  disposed  of  by 
the  sixty  courts  dispersed  throughout 
the  country,  being  at  the  rate  of  423,000 
per  annum.  So  that,  if  the  return'  for 
the  remaining  period  was  only  of  equal 
amount— that  was  to  say,  at  tiie  rate  of 
438,000  per  annimif— the  eakolation  would 
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giro  1,680,000  causes  for  the  four  years 
during  which  the  County  Court  system 
had  heen  in  operation.  The  aroonnt  of  pro- 
perty that  had  heen  adjudicated  upon, 
taking  the  cases  at  an  average  of  between 
4L  and  51.  each,  which  some  persons  con- 
sidered too  low  a  standard,  amounted  to 
nearly  2,000,000^,  per  annum;  which, 
for  the  four  yeai*s  during  which  the  Act 
had  been  in  operation,  would  give  some- 
where about  7,500,000^.,  as  the  sum  pro- 
bably decided  upon  in  these  courts.  When 
he  came  to  inquire  how  far  the  courts  had 
given  satbfaction  in  the  country,  he  must 
refer  to  the  Act  of  last  year ;  for,  under 
the  Act  of  1846,  there  was  no  appeal  from 
the  County  Courts.  There  had  been  only 
one  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  and  that  had 
reference  to  the  limitation  of  the  jurisdiction; 
but  this  cause  of  complaint  was  in  part  re- 
moved by  the  Act  of  last  Session,  which 
extended  the  jurisdiction  from  201.  to  501., 
and  gave  an  appeal  in  all  cases  above  201. 
Of  the  cases  tried  in  which  the  right  of 
appeal  existed,  there  were  no  less  than 
4,000,  and  yet  there  were  not  more  than 
some  two  or  three  appeals  out  of  the  whole 
of  those  4,000  cases:  as  the  Act  so 
amended  had  only  been  in  operation  five 
months,  the  causes  heard  were  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  a  year.  Nor  were  these  causes 
merely  taken  from  the  cognisance  of  the 
superior  courts;  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  such  as  never  would  have  been 
tried  but  for  the  new  courts,  and  thus 
an  enormous  denial  of  justice  had  been 
prevented.  The  benefit  of  these  courts 
was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  the  property  adjudicated  upon;  for, 
besides  the  420,000  cases  a  year  dis- 
posed of,  how  many  thousands  more  had 
been  prevented  from  coming  into  court? 
When  a  man  knew  that  his  adversary 
could,  without  much  delay,  or  going  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  home,  or  incurring 
heavy  expense,  compel  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  unless  his  defence  was  a  very  good 
one,  he  would  rather  settle  the  matter  than 
come  into  court.  He  believed  that  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  were  now  settled 
in  this  way;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  this 
enormous  number  of  420,000  cases  per 
annum  being  increased,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  hereafter  diminished;  but 
diminished  by  justice  being  effectually  done 
without  any  expense  or  delay.  Another 
reason  why  the  value  of  these  courts  was 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  amount 
of  property  adjudicated  upon,  was,  that 
it  remored  the  grievances  of  men  who, 
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knowing  that  they  had  a  just  right  to 
a  sum  of  money,  but  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  trouble,  cost,  delay,  and  uncer- 
tainty which  formerly  used  to  attend  legal 
proceedings,  felt  that  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  go  to  law  for  the  chance  of 
recovering  it.  He  should  be  asked,  per- 
haps, whether  he  was  disposed  to  recom- 
mend to  their  Lonlships  an  extension  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  plan  which  he  had  originallj 
proposed.  For  the  present,  however,  he 
had  no  such  intention.  As  far  as  regarded 
contentious  jurisdiction,  and  as  far  as  re- 
garded proceedings  in  court,  at  the  option 
of  the  plaintiff,  in  spite  of,  and  to  oust  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  superior  courts,  he  was 
not  now  disposed  to  recommend  any  exten- 
sion of  jurisdiction  to  the  local  judicatures. 
But  he  wished  to  ascertain  by  ft  f&ir  trial 
how  far,  by  increasing  voluntary  jurisdic- 
tion, and  by  coupling  with  it  the  power 
of  the  superior  courts  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  the  local  courts,  to  try 
how  far,  without  infringing  any  existing 
rights,  and  without  running  counter  even 
to  any  prejudice,  they  might  venture  to 
push  this  beneficial  system.  The  Bill  he 
had  already  introduced  this  Session,  and 
the  one  he  now  proposed  to  introduce,  with 
the  view  of  enacting  the  omitted  provisions 
of  the  Bills  of  1830  and  1833,  related  chiefly 
to  four  points — ^the  bankrupt  law,  equit- 
able jurisdiction,  arbitration  clauses,  and 
courts  of  reconcilement.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  alter  the  bankrupt  laws,  but  merely 
to  absorb  the  one  jurisdiction  in  the  other, 
and  gradually  to  bring  cases  of  bankruptoj 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts,  but  not  in  London.  This  was 
the  provision  of  the  Bill  of  1833,  which 
would  thus  bo  restored.  The  Bill  would 
not  in  any  degree  affect  the  power  of  the 
London  Commissioners.  He  considered  the 
London  Commissioners,  with  their  machin- 
ery for  administration  and  testing  accounts, 
with  their  official  assignees,  witn  the  inva- 
luable power  of  calling  the  parties  before 
them,  and  equally  important  power  of  call- 
ing the  debtors  of  those  parties  before  them, 
with  their  great  experience  for  20  years  in 
the  administration  of  the  bankrupt  laws — 
with  all  these  advantages  he  considered 
those  learned  persons  would  form  an  im- 
portant aid  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He 
believed  that  to  these  learned  persons  might 
be  transferred  a  large  portion  of  that  intol- 
erable load  of  business  which  now  clogged 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  transfer  being 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  order  of  the  Cooii, 
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and  to  appeal  from  the  Commissioners  back 
to  the  Court.  A  learned  Friend,  of  the 
greatest  ability,  and  the  largest  experi- 
ence in  those  Courts,  had  calculated  that 
400  out  of  the  1,000  matters  now  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery  might  be  disposed  of  by 
some  such  arrangement.  He  left  this  en- 
tirely to  be  dealt  with  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but 
he  proposed  by  the  present  Bill,  that  all 
matters  of  which  the  Master  in  Chancery 
could  now  inquire,  should  be  capable  of 
being  sent  to  the  County  Court,  by  the 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  each 
case,  and  subject  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ings being  revised  on  the  return  to  the 
oi^er,  that  is,  the  report  on  the  County 
Court.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage 
both  to  the  suitor  and  to  the  Court.  To 
the  Court,  because  it  would  remove  much 
of  that  business  which  now  clogged  up  the 
channel  in  the  Master's  office,  which  the 
Winding-up  Act,  and  the  New  Orders  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  had  greatly  augmented.  To 
the  suitor,  the  advantage  would  he  still 
greater,  as,  instead  of  bringing  up  his 
documents  and  his  evidence  from  Corn- 
wall or  Northumberland  to  Chancery- 
lane,  to  attend  the  superior  courts  there, 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  proposed  that  he 
should  only  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  near- 
est town  which  was  the  seat  of  a  County 
Court,  and  have  the  account  taken,  the 
documents  seen,  and  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined mvd  voce.  The  advantages  on  both 
points  were  so  obvious  that  he  might  leave 
them,  and  would  proceed  at  once  to  the 
next  head,  which  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. He  proposed  further  that  the  Judges 
in  the  Superior  Courts  should  have  the 
power  of  sending  cases  for  Arbitration  to 
the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts;  but  on 
the  application  of  the  parties  themselves, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  peremptory,  but 
only  a  voluntary,  jurisdiction  in  this  respect. 
He  proposed  that  such  references  should 
be  also  made  at  the  option  of  parties, 
without  their  cause  even  coming  into  court 
at  all,  that  whatever  the  amount  of  the 
claim  might  be,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
defence,  whatever  the  subject  of  dispute, 
whether  in  law  or  equity,  the  suitors  should 
bo  able  to  submit  it  to  the  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  as  arbitrator  in  the  matter  of 
dispute,  subject  of  course,  as  at  present  in 
cases  of  arbitration,  to  points  of  law  or 
points  as  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
evidence  being  stated  on  the  award,  at  the 
desire  of  either  party,  or  of  the  Judge  him- 


self, whieh  points  are  to  be  decided  by 
one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  or  equity, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  aware, 
and  the  Judges  of  experience  in  the  Courts 
at  Nisi  Prius,  his  noble  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack, and  his  noble  Friend  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  (Lord  Cran worth),  a  most  able  and 
learned  Common  Law  Judge,  were  much 
more  aware,  that  causes  frequently  came  in- 
to court,  which,  from  their  nature,  could  not 
be  tried,  and  which  must  of  necessity  be 
referred.  The  course  was  this — an  action 
was  brought,  all  the  preliminaries  were  gone 
through,  and  the  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred, attorneys  were  employed,  counsd 
retained,  witnesses  summoned  and  brought 
to  the  assize  town,  the  cause  was  set 
down  for  trial,  it  appeared  on  the  Judge's 
paper,  counsel  came  into  court  with  their 
briefs,  followed  by  the  attorneys,  and  pos- 
sibly by  the  unhappy  persons  themselves, 
whose  pockets  had  suffered,  and  must  soon 
suffer  much  more ;  and  then  it  appeared 
(what  was  probably  well  known  the  night 
before  at  the  consultation,  and  peiiiaps 
earlier)  that  it  was  not  a  cause  which  could 
be  tried,  that  its  trial  was  a  matter  quite 
out  of  the  question,  from  the  time  it  would 
take,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  jury  trying 
an  action  of  account ;  and  the  learned 
Judge,  in  mercy  not  only  to  the  jury,  but 
to  the  parties  themselves,  saia  that  it 
must  be  referred,  and  it  never  ought  to 
have  been  brought  there  as  a  cause.  Then 
much  of  the  expense  must  be  repeated, 
before  an  arbitrator,  who  had  to  sit  for 
days  or  weeks;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
expense  already  incurred  had  been  thrown 
away  for  nothing.  Attorneys  were  some- 
times too  zealous,  sometimes  not  well  in- 
formed, and  sometimes  without  prudence 
— and  this  might  account  for  such  cases, 
which  were  quite  common,  and  formed  an 
established  grievance  in  our  courts;  but 
the  whole  expenses,  just  as  if  it  were 
tried,  were  incurred,  and  the  reference, 
probably,  would  cost  as  much  or  more  than 
the  sum  already  wasted.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  proposed  to  remedy  this  by 
giving  as  he  had  intimated,  the  power  of 
arbitration  to  the  County  Court  Judges; 
and  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  there 
was  a  respectable  arbitrator  of  high  cha- 
racter, whose  judicial  conduct  may  have 
won  him  the  esteem  of  all  about  him,  he 
believed  parties  would  be  at  once  disposed 
to  submit  such  cases  to  so  unimpeachable  a 
referee ;  and  not  go  into  eonrt  at  iIL 
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There  miglit  be  some  sptirred  <m  by  bad 
feelings,  some  instigated  by  evil  and  in- 
terested advice,  who  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  provision;  hut  the  Bill  would 
give  a  power  to  the  Judge  at  once  to 
recommend  such  cases  to  be  sent  to  the 
County  Court  Judge — a  far  better  tribunal 
than  an  arbitrator;  and,  besides,  with  the 
knowledge  before  them,  that  such  a  tribunal 
was  open  to  them,  litigious  persons  would 
pause  before  they  involved  themselves  in 
expenses  which  must  of  necessity  prove  of 
no  avail.  He  wished  to  speak  with  the 
greatest  possible  respect  of  the  profession 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  from  which  so 
many  of  the  brighest  ornaments  of  that 
House  had  sprung;  but  he  believed  the 
consideration,  that  the  County  Court  Judge 
was  not  remunerated  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  days  the  arbitration  occupied, 
but  that  he  was  paid  by  a  salary  — 
paid  by  the  year — and  that  whether  he 
sat  a  long  or  a  short  time,  whether  two 
days  or  two  weeks,  that  would  not  add 
to  or  take  from  his  emolument  —  would 
give  greater  confidenoe  to  suitors,  and 
render  his  arbitration  more  popular  and 
satisfactory.  He  (Lord  Brougham)  was 
far  from  saying  that  such  base  considera- 
tions would  induce  barristers  acting  as  ar- 
bitrators to  unduly  protract  the  period  of 
arbitratipn;  but  it  was  not  unimportant 
that  they  should  be  protected  even  from 
the  suspicion  of  such  an  imputation.  These 
arbitration  clauses  were  in  the  Bill  of  1830, 
but  were  left  out  in  that  of  1833.  He 
came  now  to  another  part  of  the  proposed 
measure,  upon  which  he  set  still  greater 
store,  and  which  was  in  the  Bill  of  1833 
— one  which  would  conduce  greatly  to 
the  peace  of  the  community,  the  comfort 
of  suitors,  and  the  disposal  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  business  of  other  descrip- 
tions than  those  he  had  just  referred  to, 
which  never  ought  to  come  into  court;  and 
it  would,  by  affording  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing forced  arbitrations,  after  causes  came 
into  court  ready  for  that,  also  have  a 
most  salutary  effect  in  completing  the 
relief  from  that  grievance  so  much 
complained  of.  It  was  proposed  in  the 
Bill  that  any  person  who  was  sued,  or 
any  person  who  sued  another  on  any 
matter  whatever,  whether  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  or  not, 
might  cite  his  adversary  before  the  Judge, 
'sitting  in  private,  where  both  the  claim  and 
'th^.  defence  should  be  stated.  He  wished  to 
*  qpeak  of  the  attorneys  as  he  had  done  of  the 
'  other  branch  of  the  profession.  In  all  largo 
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bodies  there  were  men  of  various  characters, 
a  better  and  a  worse  class.  Amongst  the 
attorneys  and  solicitors  of  England,  there 
were  men  of  the  highest  honour,  the  most 
consummate  skill,  and  the  most  undoubted 
prudence;  but  it  was  also  true  that  there 
were  others  who  did  not  possess  those 
qualities;  and  while  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  blessing  to  a  community  than  an 
attorney  of  the  high  character  he  had  de- 
scribed, there  was  not  a  greater  curse 
to  any  neighbourhood  than  one  of  the 
inferior  character  and  worse  description. 
His  plan  was,  that  neither  the  respectable 
attorney  nor  the  respectable  counsel,  nor 
the  attorney  and  counsel  of  a  contrary 
character,  should  be  admitted  to  these 
courts  of  reconcilement;  that  none  of  them 
at  all  should  attend  before  the  Judges,  but 
that  the  parties  should  go  themselves,  with- 
out any  legal  advisers  whatever,  and  state 
their  claim  or  demand  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ground  of  its  refusal  on  the  other; 
and  that  then,  or  at  another  time,  after 
consideration,  the  Judge  should  give  his 
advice  to  the  parties  according  to  his  opi- 
nion upon  the  merits  of  each  party's  case. 
Thus,  when  the  parties  came  before  the 
Judge,  he  would  say  to  the  one  (if  so  he 
thought) — *•  You  have  no  case  at  all;  you 
will  only,  by  gomg  on,  run  a  risk  of  great  de- 
triment  to  your  own  interest;"  or  he  would 
say  to  the  other,  **  You  have  no  defence;  you 
had  better  give  in  at  once;  you  haven  t  a 
leg  to  stand  upon."  Either  party,  then, 
acting  upon  his  advice,  great  expense 
would  be  saved,  and  the  valuable  time  of  the 
courts  would  be  husbanded.  This  was  no 
visionary  scheme  —  it  had  already  been 
tried  in  several  of  the  Continental  States, 
and  he  would  state  to  their  Lordships  the 
result.  It  had  been  tried  in  two  different 
ways.  In  France  it  had  been  tried  only 
as  a  compulsory  proceeding.  No  person 
there  could  proceed  in  a  lawsuit  without 
citing  his  adversary  before  the  local  courts, 
and  obtaining  a  certificate  of  appearance. 
He  was  bound  to  confess  that  it  had  not, 
in  his  opinion,  succeeded  so  well  as  might 
be  wished  in  France,  and  that  solely,  he 
believed,  because  it  was  compulsory,  and 
had,  therefore,  degenerated  more  or  less 
into  a  preliminary  form.  He  had  a  little 
of  experience  his  own  on  the  point,  for  he 
had  been  summoned  as  a  party  in  a  case,  and 
there  was  not  much  in  the  proceeding  be- 
yond a  preliminary  form;  but  the  Judges  in 
these  cases  there  ranked  more  wi^  the 
class  of  inferior  magistrate!  in  this  coon- 
irj,  and  had  not  the  same  weight  as  the 
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Judge  of  a  Goifnty  Court  here  would  na- 
tunJlj  hare.     He  had  seen  it  stated  in 
the  works  of  some  of  the  able  and  learned 
New  York  jurists  that  the  plan  in  France 
had  succeeded,  and  that  it  had  had  the 
effect  of  settling  a  great  number  of  cases; 
but  this,  he  thought,  was  in  some  degree 
a    mistake,    arising    from    their    having 
taken   the  number  of  causes  begun,  and 
the  number  brought  into  court  for  trial,  and 
attributing  all  the  difference  between  the 
two,  which  was  yery  considerable,  to  this  pro- 
cess of  reconcilement,  whereas  probably  lit> 
tie  was  attributable  to  that  proceeding.  But 
with  respect  to  other  countries,  its  success 
had  been  most  signal.     The  example  of 
Switserland    was    important,  because   in 
some  of  the  cantons  it  was  compulsory,  and 
in   others  optional.      Where  it  was  com- 
pulsory it  failed  to  diminish  litigation,  as 
in  France,  at  least  in   parts  of  France; 
but    in   Genera,    where    it    was   option- 
al,  no  fewer  than   from   a  fourth  to  a 
third  of  the  cases   were   s'cttled  by  this 
course.     In  Denmark  the  law  was  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1795;  and  in  the  year 
1797,  when  it  was  in  full  operation,  the 
causes  were  reduced  two-thirds.    In  Ham- 
burgh they  feU  in  that  proportion  at  once 
on  the  first  introduction  of  the  law.     From 
Denmark  he  had  a  return  of  the  number 
of  causes  in  the  three  years  ending  with 
1823.     There  were  31,000  causes  brought 
before  the  Judges  of  reconcilement,  and 
no  less  than  21,000  of  them  were  settled 
at  once  by  the  parties  adopting  on  the 
spot  the  adyice  and  following  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Judges.       Of  the  remaining 
10,000,   600  were  settled  before  further 
steps  were  taken;  and  of  the  remainder  not 
more  than  3,000  were  tried  at  all.     Of  the 
cases  not  settled  at  once  before  the  Judge 
without  any  expense,  two-thirds  were  settled 
with  a  very  small  expense,  and  one-third 
only  were  tried  ;  so  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
causes  brought  before  the  Judges  of  recon- 
eilement  were  settled  at  once,  on  their  ad- 
rice,  or  the  proceedings  were  ultimately 
dropped  in  consequence  of  that  adrice. 
He  thought  this  plan  would  operate  most 
beneficiidly  in  this  country,  and  that  very 
rarely  indeed  would  designing  attorneys 
induce  suitors  to  proceed  in  the  face  of  an 
unfarourable  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the 
County  Courts,  and  that  proceedings  would 
be  stayed  before  any  expense  had  been  in- 
curred, on  advice  giren  in  this  way  by 
Judges,  deliberately,  dispassioDately,  and, 
abore  all,  disinterestedly.     It  would  also 
operate    favourably  -in  arbiUnMba  eases, 
and  prevent  that  from  happeniiig  to  whiph 


he  had  already   alluded   as  now  occur* 
ring  so  often—namely,  parties  being  forced 
to  a  reference  by  the  Court  in  causes  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  brought  there 
at  all.     This  reconcilement  process,  cou- 
pled with  the  facility  of  arbitration,  would* 
he  ventured  to    say,  extinguish  that  in- 
cident to  our  Courts  which  often  greatly 
annoyed  the   Judges  and  the  profession, 
and  brought   no  little  discredit  upon  the 
judicial  system  of  the  country.     In  Scot- 
land,  the  benefits  of  local  judicature  had 
long  been  enjoyed  by  the  people.  All  actions 
of  nearly  every  description,  be  the  amount 
great  or  small,  or  whatever  the  subject  in 
dispute,  were,   generally  speaking,   com- 
menced before  the  Sheriff  Depute;  and  for 
the  three  years  for  which  we  nad  the  other 
returns  he  had  read  to  the  House,  ending 
in  1823,  he  understood  there  were  22,000 
cases  in  the  Sheriffs'  Court.     Of  these, 
10,000  were  defended,  the  rest  undefended; 
and,  that  their  Lordships  might  not  mis- 
take these  for  trivial  or  unimportant  cases, 
he  could  state,  that  300,000^  worth  of  pro- 
perty was  disposed  of  in  one  year  in  the 
Sheriffs*  Court  for  the  county  of  Lanark. 
What,  then,  was  the  amount  of  appeals 
from  the  decisions  disposing  of  that  sum  ? 
What  was  the  measure  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  judgments  of  that  Court?     It 
was  just  one  o3rd  of  the  whole  number  of 
causes ;   for  the  local  adjudications  upon 
property  suffered  to  stand,  included  no  less 
than  294,0002.  of  the  gross  sum,  leaving 
no  more  than  6,0002.  for  the  amount  of 
the  appeals.     The  expense  of  their  pro- 
cess in    Scotland  was  very   small.     He 
regretted    to    be    obliged    to    say,    that 
by  the  County  Courts  Act  of  1846,  th^ 
had  saddled  the  English  suitors  in  those 
courts  with  a  very  considerable,  a  very  need- 
less, and,  he  must  say,  a  very  unjustifiable 
amount  of  expenses,  not  so  much  by  im- 
posing upon  them  the  ordinary  fees  of  the 
court,  but  by  exacting  the  expense  even  of 
building  the  courts — an  expense  which  no 
suitor  ever  ought  to  have  borne  by  so 
much  as  one  fraction  of  a  farthing.     In  his 
opinion,  and  that  of  all  who  maturely  con- 
sidered the  subject,  no  more  intolerable 
grievance  existed,  than  making  the  suitor 
in  any  court  liable  for  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
court  of  justice,  which  it  was  every  subjeot's 
right  to  have  as  due  to  him  from  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  most  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
such  a  topic  as  that,  after  it  had  been  ex- 
hausted m  one  of  the  ablest  works  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bentham,  his  Proieti  agamtt 
Lino  2\mw>    an  argument  amounting  moiie 
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nearly  to  mathematical  demonRtration  than 
any  thing  of  which  he  was  aware  out  of  the 
exact  sciences.  But  he  could  not  conclude 
without  further  ohserving  that  the  Legis- 
lature had  exercised  a  very  little  and  a 
Tery  unwise  economy,  when  they  cut  down 
the  salary  intended  for  the  County  Court 
Judges  hy  the  sum  of  2001.  A  more 
wretched  policy  than  this  mean  saying  on 
80  important  a  service  could  hardly  he  ima- 
gined. He  had  detained  the  House  at 
some  length ;  hut  he  could  hardly  hring 
himself  to  apologise  for  it.  The  improve- 
ment of  our  judicial  system,  so  as  to  make 
our  courts  easily  accessihle  to  all,  was  the 
very  highest  of  the  lawgiver's  duties. 
He  would  once  more  declare  the  maxim  on 
which,  whether  in  office  or  in  a  private 
Btation,  he  had  ever  acted — the  maxim  for 
hoth  Government  and  Parliament  to  follow 
— Execute  the  laws  firmly,  to  make  them 
respected ;  amend  them  wisely,  to  make 
them  be  loved. 

Lord  LANGDALE  :  My  Lords,  in  the 
few  observations  which  I  desire  to  address 
to  you,  I  intend  to  avoid  the  consideration 
of  the  details  of  the  measures  proposed 
by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  benefit  which  >has  been  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  the  local 
courts;  and,  persuaded  as  I  am  that  their 
jurisdiction  may  be  greatly  and  advan- 
tageously extended,  I  am  anxious  to  ex- 
press, shortly,  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
BO  much  of  the  jurisdiction  in  Bankruptcy 
and  Insolvency  as  is  in  part  judicial  and 
in  part  administrative  may  be  most  use- 
fully exercised  in  the  local  courts;  and  I 
hope  that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
Bill  in  relation  to  that  subject  will  be  fully 
and  favourably  considered. 

In  the  next  place,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  it  has  for  very  many  years  appeared 
to  ne  that  the  jurisdiction,  partly  judicial 
and  partly  administrative,  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  might  also,  with  great  advan- 
tage, be  exercised  by  the  local  courts, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.     I  cannot  expect  that 


of  duties,  both  of  which  might  be  moat 
usefully  performed  by  the    local  courts. 
One  class  is  almost  (though  not  entirely) 
of  a  ministerial  nature,  and  is  usually  per- 
formed by  means  of  commissions  in  one 
shape  or  other.     The  other  class  consists 
of  duties  which  are  much  more  of  a  judi- 
cial nature,  and  is  applicable  to  matters  of 
administration  and  account.     Jurisdiction 
in  matters  of  this  kind  might  be,  and  in 
my  opinion  ought  to  be,  at  first  directed* 
and  on  all  subsequent  occasions  superin- 
tended, and  if  necessary  controlled  and 
corrected,  by  the  court  itself.     The  relief 
to  the  suitors  would  be  very  great  indeed 
— accounts  might  be  taken  in  the  country 
— ^witnesses,  books,  vouchers,  papers,  and 
documents,  in   most  cases,  need  not   be 
brought  to  town — time  would  be  saved  to 
a  large  extent — and  the  parties  themselves 
might  attend  to  their  own  business.     I 
confess,  my  Lords,  that  having  often  con- 
sidered the  means  of  relieving  the  suitors 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  expenses 
and  delays  in  the  Master's  office,  the  plan 
of  attributing  a  considerable  portion   of 
the  business  to  the  Judges  of  the  local 
courts  has  appeared  to  me  more  likely  to 
be  effectual  than  any  other  which  has 
occurred  to  me. 

My  Lords,  I  believe  that  this  great  and 
important  improvement  might  have  been 
effected  by  the  addition  of  scarcely  more 
than  three  or  four  words  to  the  Local 
Court  Act  of  1846;  but  the  words  **  Mas- 
ters in  Ordinary"  were  omitted  from  the 
22nd  Clause  in  the  £i  J^  and  the  remainder 
of  the  clause,  though  containing  powers 
calculated  to  be  very  useful,  has  unfor- 
tunately been  disregarded  or  lost  sight  of. 
I  wish  to  give  every  support  in  my  power 
to  this  part  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  measure. 

With  respect  to  arbitration,  I  will  onlj 
observe,  that  there  may  be  many  cases  in 
which  the  parties  reasonably  desire  to  con- 
stitute a  Judge  of  their  own,  in  one  sense 
arbitrary,  and  with  absolutely  final  autho- 
rity; and  that  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
thought  desirable  by  both  parties  to  estab- 
lish such  a  Judge,  some  great  advantage 


my  noble  and  learned  Friend  should  bear  may  probably  be  obtiuned  by  having  the 
in  mind  the  suggestions  which  were  made   arbitrator  a  known  Judge,  appointed  bj 


to  him  more  than  twenty  years  ago  on  this 
subject.  The  Bill  of  1832, 1  believe,  con- 
tained the  first  distinct  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  what  might,  perhaps,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  called  local  masters. 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  exercise 
ofita  iai^e  jurisdiction,  has  occasion  for  the 


authority,  free  from  all  bias,  all  interest 
in  fees,  and  all  interest  in  delay.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
has  laid  on  the  table.  I  own  that  the 
iBubject  I  have  most  doubt  upon  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  proposed  courts  of 


perfonnmiee  of  two  nearly  distinot  c\MMa\T«ea^3»Qa!ei&t.    U  may  be»  thai  my  mUa 
J^d  Brougham 
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and  learned  Friend  has  oorrectly  accounted 
for  the  apparent  want  of  success  which  has 
attended  such  measures.  He  seems  to 
have  lately  recdved  some  important  infor- 
mation ;  but,  undoubtedly,  a  notion  has 
Srevailed,  that  courts  of  reconcilement 
are  succeeded  in  other  countries  only  to 
a  very  small  extent.  The  subject  is,  of 
course,  to  be  further  considered. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  am,  on  this  occasion, 
principally  desirous  to  address  to  your 
Lordsnips  a  few  observations,  which,  al- 
thoagh  they  may  not  be  of  any  practical 
importance  at  the  present  moment,  will 
become  of  great  importance  if  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  courts  should  be  con- 
siderably extended.  I  consider  that  the 
local  courts,  if  sufficient  in  number,  well 
conducted  and  properly  assisted,  will  prove 
to  be  most  powerful  instruments  for  the 
improved  administration  of  the  law ;  but 
that  they  cannot  work  well  unless  certain 
provisions,  so  important  that  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  properly  called  conditions,  be 
made. 

Amongst  the  things  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  necessary  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  a  system  of  local  judi- 
cature, are,  1.  Ample  judicial  power;  2. 
the  greatest  practicable  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  justice  ;  and,  3.  the  greatest 
practicable  simplification  of  the  law. 

Unless  there  be  ample  judicial  power  in 
the  local  courts  for  the  transaction  of  the 
increased  business  which  will  be  thrown 
upon  them,  arrears  will  accumulate  ;  or, 
what  is  still  worse  than  arrears,  there  will 
be  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  decisions — er- 
roneous orders — orders  right,  perhaps,  in 
themselves,  but  appearing  to  be  erroneous, 
because  so  hastily  pronounced.  You  must 
have  no  scanty  provision  of  Judges. 

Next,  as  to  the  reduction  of  expense. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  has  bestowed 
a  well-merited  panegyric  on  the  admirable 
little  work  of  Mr.  Bentham  on  law  taxes. 
I  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  the  time 
was  come  for  the  practical  application  of 
the  maxims  of  that  learned  and  ingenious 
man.  It  .seems  admitted  that  all  practica- 
ble means  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
justice  from  being  unnecessarily  expensive 
in  these  as  well  as  in  all  other  courts;  and 
it  is  very  necessary  to  observe,  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  expenses  which  are  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  when  we  speak 
of  the  expense  of  justice.  One  class  of 
expense  arises  from  the  maintenance  of 
judicial  establishments  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice— from  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  and 
officers— and  the  protidiog  of  MUinga 


necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
courts,  and  connected  with  the  business 
thereof.  My  Lords,  I  hope  to  have,  at 
some  future  time,  an  opportunity  of  show* 
ing  that  no  part  of  such  expenses  as  these 
ought  to  be  charged  upon  any  suitors,  and 
that  justice  (so  far  as  relates  to  this  class 
of  expense)  ought  to  be  provided  by  the 
public  absolutely  without  charge  to  the 
suitor,  just  as  much  as  any  other  part  of 
the  Executive  Government,  and  just  as 
much  as  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  the  police. 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  expense  of 
justice  ought,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  State ;  and  the  suitor,  whether  in 
the  local  courts,  or  any  other  court,  ought 
to  be  wholly  relieved  from  it.  The  other 
class  of  expense  arises  from  the  obtaining 
advice  and  employing  agents;  and  this  is  the 
subject  of  different  considerations.  From 
this  expense  a  man  can  be  wholly  relieved 
only  in  cases  where  he  has  the  time,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  transact  hia 
own  law  business.  There  must  always  be 
many  cases  where  this  cannot  be;  and  if 
a  man  must  employ  another  to  act  for  him^ 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  find  an  upright* 
industrious,  and  skilful  man.  If  such  m 
man  cannot  be  found,  and  that  easily,  you 
have  but  small  chance  of  securing  the  due 
administration  of  justice;  and  in  order 
that  there  may  be  such  men,  they  must  be 
educated  in  habits  of  respectability,  and 
well  instructed,  and  be  able  to  obtain 
adequate  remuneration  by  the  practice 
of  their  profession.  I  am  the  rather  in« 
duced  to  make  this  observation,  as  I  think 
I  have  noticed  a  tendency  to  reduce  those 
expenses  of  advice  and  agency  which  can-^ 
not  easily  be  reduced  beyond  certain  limits, 
rather  than  those  expenses  of  court  feee 
or  law  taxes,  which  ought,  as  I  think,  to 
be  wholly  abolished.  Court  fees  are,  in 
fact,  by  the  Local  Court  Acts  now  in 
force,  levied  to  a  considerable  amount* 
whilst  by  the  sixth  clause  of  the  last  of 
those  Acts,  professional  fees  are  fixed  at 
so  low  a  scale  that  I  do  not  think  a  suffix 
cient  remuneration  can  be  obtained.  I 
think  that  this  system  is  very  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  honest  and  poor  suitors 
who  may  not  themselves  be  able  to  pay 
for  good  advice.  If  their  attorney  by 
exertion,  skill,  and  industry  succeeds  for 
his  clients,  the  adverse  party  who  is  in 
default,  and  who  fails  after  causing  the 
whole  litigation,  is  not  liable  to  pay  more 
than  the  small  sum  provided  by  the  Act- 
perhaps  not  more  than  thirty  shillings— 
thougn  he  may  have  wantonly  occasioned 
far  greater  eosta  and  expenses:  and  the 
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difference  has  to  be  dedacted  from,  and 
perliaps  exhausts,  the  som  awarded  as 
JQStlj  dne  to  the  poor  plaintiff. 

As  to  the  simplification  of  the  law,  I 
request  your  Lordships  to  obserre,  that 
s  the  more  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
courts  is  extended,  the  greater  is  the 
obligation  upon  the  Legislature  to  use 
all  practicable  means  to  simplify  the  law. 
There  are  too  many  eases  in  which  you 
eannot,  by  any  means,  prevent  very  com- 
plicated states  of  fact,  and  very  nice,  diffi- 
cult, and  doubtful  questions  of  law.  No 
rational  person,  I  suppose,  imagines  that 
the  law  is  in  as  dear  and  simple  a  state  as 
it  might  be  made  by  skill  and  industry. 
What  I  wish  to  suggest  is,  that  all  which 
qan  be  done  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
simplification  of  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  its  expression  in  writing — 
in  other  words,  to  encourage  and  faci- 
litate codification.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  success  of 
any  greatly  increased  extension  of  the 
local  courts  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
progress  which  may  be  made  in  the  sim- 
plification of  the  law,  and  its  clear  and 
unambiguous  expression  in  writing.  When 
ail  has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  a  vast 
amount  of  complication  and  difficulty  will 
remain  to  exercise  the  learning  and  talent 
of  the  ablest  professional  men. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  remark  only, 
and  will  trouble  your  Lordships  no  further 
en  this  occasion.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  all 
that  is  desirable  to  be  done  with  reference 
to  the  improvement,  not  only  of  the  local 
courts,  but  of  all  the  other  courts,  and  of 
the  law  itself,  cannot  be  done  without  the 
appointment,  under  some  appropriate  name, 
of  a  Minister  of  Justice,  whose  duty,  whilst 
in  office,  would  be  to  attend  principally, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  this  most  important 
of  all  subjects. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  thought,  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  proposed  to 
extend  the  County  Courts,  he  ought  to  have 
done  away  with  the  clause  limiting  the 
•nits  tried  in  these  courts  to  501.  Ho 
argued  for  that  extension  of  the  amount 
not  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  Judge 
capable  of  disposing  of  a  cause  of  501.  must 
be  as  capable  as  to  one  of  100^.,  but  also 
on  the  ground  that  the  limitation  had 
the  effect  of  compelling  the  creditor  to 
reduce  his  claim  of  60^.  perhaps,  or  051.  to 
501, ,  so  OS  to  bring  it  within  the  County 
Courts  Act,  and  thereby  of  putting  money 
into  the  pocket  of  the  debtor,  who  was 
thus  bribed  to  delay.    He  Viad  gc^l  le^r 

Lard  Langdale 


son  to  fsar  that  it  was  too  often  the  ease 
now,  from  what  they  had  in  evid^ice  be- 
fore the  last  year's  Committee,  namely, 
that  a  vast  number  of  claims  were  reduced 
from  402.  to  20L  previous  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion being  extended  to  501.  He  regretted 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  not  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  have  a  return  of  the 
number  of  suits  last  year  taken  into  the 
superior  courts  between  201,  and  501.,  for 
that  would  have  shown  the  effect  of  the 
alteration  introduced  against  his  (Lord 
Beaumont's)  will  last  year  into  the  Bill,  by 
which  parties  were  allowed  costs  in  the 
superior  courts,  although  the  action  was 
one  which  ought  to  have  been  brought  in 
the  County  Court.  If  that  number  were 
small,  then  his  (Lord  Beaumont's)  argu- 
ment failed;  but  if  it  were  very  large,  then 
he  attributed  it  to  the  clause  in  the  Bill 
giving  the  parties  the  option  to  sue  in  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster,  and  reco- 
vers costs  without  the  Judge's  certificate. 
As  to  the  reduction  of  fees,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Lang- 
dale)  on  that  subject,  he  too  thought  that 
justice  was  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  made 
very  cheap;  but  then  there  were  very  li- 
tigious people,  and  these,  if  they  found 
they  could  carry  their  cause  into  court, 
and  come  out  again  scot-free,  might  ac- 
quire a  troublesome  habit  of  returning  fre- 
quently. Besides,  if  the  fees  were  to  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  hinted  at,  what,  he  wished  to 
know,  would  then  become  of  their  courts 
of  reconcilement,  for  they  would  have  no 
peculiar  inducement  to  draw  suitors  from 
the  regular  courts  ? 

Lord  CRAN  WORTH  said,  that  as  they 
were  not  yet  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  proposals  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  he  would  not  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  many  observations  upon  the 
subject.  His  noble  Friend  who  had  last 
addressed  the  House,  was  mistaken  if  he 
supposed  that  a  party  resistmg  a  fair  de- 
mand might  not  be  taxed,  even  though  all 
fees  of  court  were  removed,  because  he 
could  still  be  made  to  pay  the  costs  which 
he  had  improperly  compelled  his  adversary 
to  incur.  But  that  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Langdale)  complain- 
ed of  was,  that  in  addition  to  the  costs  of 
suits,  there  were  positive  taxes  levied  on 
every  person  who  sought  to  obtain  justice 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  country;  al- 
though that  practice  did  not  certainly  pre- 
vail at  present  to  the  same  extent  as  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
\ifQtk.  >i^Q.  tho  subject.    A  few  mibates 
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before  lie  (Lord  CranwMlh)  had  entered 
the  House,  he  had  seen  a  doeumeiit,  fitmi 
which  it  appeared  that  there  were  more 
Aan  10O,OOO{.  a  year  raised  from  the 
suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the 
shape  of  court  fees;  and  it  appeared,  from 
papers  lately  presented  to  the  other  House, 
that  there  were  ahout  10,000  accounts  in 
that  court,  so  that  apportioning  the  fees 
on  the  seyeral  accounts  (not  perhaps  a 
TOry  correct  mode  of  estimating  the  bur- 
den) the  aTcrage  charge  will  haye  been  101, 
on  each  account.  He  belicTed  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  must  be  prepared  for  an 
extension  of  the  number  of  County  Court 
Judges,  as  a  part  of  his  scheme,  and  a  con- 
siderable additional  expense  would  be  in- 
curred for  carrying  out  that  object;  but 
he  hoped  that  &at  expense  would  not  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
suitors.  There  was  one  part  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  measure  on  which  he 
should  make  a  passing  observation,  and 
that  was  the  establishment  of  courts  of  re- 
concilement. Now,  he  was  very  far  from 
saying  that  that  was  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  made  up  his  mind;  but  he  should  con- 
fess that  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
such  a  plan  woidd  be  found  to  answer  in 
this  country.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
practice  was  not  new  to  us;  it  was  a  part 
of  "the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors."  No 
one  knew  better  than  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  in  the  olden  times  there  had 
been  at  almost  every  stage  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings what  was  called  an  impaHanee — 
that  was  to  say,  the  parties  were  brought 
together  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  might  not  amicably  arrange 
their  differences;  but  experience  showed 
that  that  arrangement  was  only  calculated 
to  lead  to  vexatious  and  unnecessary  delay, 
and  the  practice  had  therefore  been  com- 
pletely discontinued.  It  was  true,  how- 
ever, that  that  system  was  not  quite  the 
same  as  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  re- 
concilement as  proposed  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend;  for  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  not  make  a  resort  to  the 
court  of  reconcilement  imperative  on  the 
parties.  He  very  much  feared,  however, 
that  under  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  'Judges 
of  the  County  Court  would  he  a  sort  of 
consulting  barristers,  and  their  time  would 
he  perpetually  occupied  in  hearing  the  state- 
ments of  parties  appealing  to  them  for  ad- 
vice. But  he  was  far  from  saving  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  introdnoe  such  a 
provision,  although  he  did  not  fed  the  same 


eonfidenee  in  the  utility  of  that  part  of 
the  Bill  as  in  the  utility  which  must  pro- 
bably result  from  other  parts  of  the  mi 


LoBD  BROUGHAM  said,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  imparlance  to  which  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  referred,  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  system  which  ha 
sought  to  establish;  for  that  practice  had 
been  confined  to  the  parties  to  the  suit, 
and  had  certainly  been  found  completely 
useless.  But  by  his  proposal  the  parties 
would  be  heard  by  a  Judge,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, who  would  endeavour  to  advise  them. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  their 
Lordships'  time  would  not  be  usefrilly  em- 
ployed in  discussing  this  subject  at  pre- 
sent, when  they  were  not  in  possession  of 
the  Bill  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  so 
much  must  depend  on  the  practicability  of 
the  provisions,  and  so  much  on  their  being 
adapted  to  carrying  the  principle  of  the 
measure  into  effect.  The  tax  of  about 
150,0001.  which  was  stated  to  be  now 
levied  on  suitors  in  Chancery  was  not 
connected  with  the  present  administration 
of  justice  in  that  court.  There  was  a  very 
large  sum  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  by  way  of  compensation;  and 
it  had  always  struck  him  as  a  singular 
thing  that  a  suitor  of  the  present  time 
should  pay  a  tax  to  compensate  those 
whose  services  in  former  times  had  been 
acknowledged  by  payment  from  the  suitors 
of  those  days.  In  cases  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  all  the  expenses  of 
preparing  for  trial  were  frequently  in- 
curred. One  class  of  these  cases  was 
familiar — namely,  cases  in  which  builders, 
architects,  or  surveyors  were  engaged. 
From  want  of  attention  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  a  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  procuring  distinct  evidence. 
The  evidence,  indeed,  would  be  so  uncer- 
tain and  contradictory  that  its  character 
would  be  seen  from  the  opening;  Judge, 
and  jury,  and  counsel  would  see  how  hope- 
less it  was  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion 
without  further  inquiry.  The  jury  would 
look  up  in  despair  and  say,  "How  can  we 
decide?  Had  not  some  surveyor  better 
look  to  it  ?  "  If  parties  wised  to  refer  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  them  to  the 
Judges  of  the  County  Courts,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  might  not  do  so  now.  There 
were  persons  in  London  who  had  consider- 
able practice  in  arbitration  on  questions  of 
charter-party,  contract,  and  the  like  ques- 
tions arising  out  of   shipping  concemi. 
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Bot  it  not  unfrequentlj  happened  that  the 
jadgments  of  these  persons  gave  dissatis- 
faction, and  became  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  courts  of  law.  Then  there  were 
gentlemen  at  the   bar  who  were  in  the 

Sraotice  of  taking  arbitrations.  He  should 
ke  to  know  what  had  been  the  experience 
of  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts — to 
what  extent  they  had  been  employed  in 
giving  opinions  on  tho  multiplicity  of  ques- 
tions which  would  come  before  them  from 
persons  applying  without  professional  aid, 
and  incompetent  to  state  their  own  cases. 
However  incredible  it  might  seem  when  he 
said  so,  yet  it  was  the  fact,  that  very  few 
persons  were  able  to  state  their  own  cases. 
So  disjointed  was  their  manner,  so  little 
aware  were  they  of  the  weak  points  of 
their  case,  that  when  they  came  to  state  it 
for  themselves,  great  injustice  might  be 
done.  There  might  be  arbitrations  now 
without  coming  into  court. 
Bill  read  l^ 
House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  7,  1851. 

MiNUTXs.]    Nsw  MsifBER  SwoRN. — FoF  HoTwioh, 
Henry  Thoby  Prinsep,  Esq. 
Public  Bills. — 2*    Appointment  of   a    Vice- 
Chancellor  ;     Commons     Inclosure  ;     County 
Franchise. 

COPPER  MINERS  IN  ENGLAND  COM- 
PANY'S BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  he  now  read  a  Second 
Time.'* 

Mr.  SPOONER  was  opposed  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  should 
move  its  postponement,  which  was  an  im- 
portant one,  and  created  a  new  species  of 
legislation.  The  Copper  Miners  was  an  old 
chartered  company,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  copper  mines  in  England. 
Tiiey  became  greatly  involved,  and  borrow- 
ed a  great  deal  of  money  upon  debentures. 
The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  oblige  the 
creditors  to  become  partners  in  this  bank- 
rupt concern  by  threatening  them  with  the 
loss  of  their  money  if  they  did  not  do  so. 
He  had  no  interest  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  company;  but  he  knew  a  certain 
Baronet  who  had  lent  1,000?.  to  them,  for 
which  he  held  their  debentures.  If  the 
Bill  passed,  he  must  either  surrender  these 
debentures  and  become  a  shareholder  re- 
ceiving 10«.  in  the  pound,  or  submit  to  all 
tbeae  claims  against  the  company  being 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


annulled  and  determined.  It  was,  how* 
ever,  the  capital  of  the  company  and  not 
the  shareholders  that  was  at  present  liable. 
He  contended  that  such  legislation  would 
be  most  dangerous  and  improper. 

Amendment  proposed, "  To  leave  out  the 
word  '  now,'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '  upon  this  day  Six 
Months.'" 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  supported  the  sec- 
ond reading.  He  knew  officers,  and  of- 
ficers' widows,  who  had  put  about  60,000^ 
into  the  debentures  of  the  company  because 
they  were  aware  the  Bank  of  England  had 
lent  the  company  270,0002. ,  and  therefore 
thought  they  were  entering  upon  a  safe 
and  secure  investment.  They  were  now- 
involved  in  the  distresses  of  the  company, 
but  they  thought  it  better  to  get  lbs,  in 
tlie  pound  than  nothing,  and,  therefore, 
eight-ninths  of  the  shareholders  had  peti- 
tioned Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
which  also  was  supported  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  If  the  House  refused  to  refer 
the  Bill  to  a  Committee,  instead  of  getting 
lOs.  in  the  pound,  those  poor  people  would 
get  somewhere  about  ^d.  in  the  pound 
possibly. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  looked  on  the  Bill  as  an 
attempt  to  support  a  mischievous  system. 
The  Bank  of  England,  no  doubt,  would 
support  it,  because  .they  were  the  last 
lenders.  He  had  no  interest  in  the  com- 
pany one  way  or  other,  except  in  so  far  as 
ho  used  large  quantities  of  copper,  and 
would  therefore  be  glad  to  see  them  suc- 
ceed; but  he  was  satisfied  those  who  now 
supported  the  Bill  would  hereafter  repent 
if  it  became  law. 

Mr.  BOOKER,  as  sheriff  of  the  county 
where  the  company's  works  were  situated, 
had  once  to  execute  a  levy  upon  them  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and 
from  what  be  saw  on  that  occasion  felt 
bound  to  protest  against  such  a  Bill  being 
sanctioned  by  the  House.  He  felt  every 
sympathy  for  the  parties  who  had  been 
mentioned,  but  he  must  say  they  had  em- 
barked in  the  company  with  their  eyes 
open.  If  the  House  entertained  a  Bill  on 
such  principles,  they  would  inflict  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry  of  the  country,  from  which  it  would 
not  soon  recover. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR  said,  that  if  the  BiU 
was  not  carried,  the  creditors  would  lose 
every  shilling  of  their  money. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON,  in  supporUng  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  said  that  he 
had  done  so  on  the  representations  of  the 
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hen.  Member  for  Glasgow,  who  he  (Mr. 
Brotherton)  believed  understood  the  case 
thoroughly.  He  knew  enough  of  it  him- 
self to  be  convinced  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  creditors,  the  shareholders,  and  the 
public,  it  was  the  dutj  of  the  House  to  let 
the  Bill  go  into  Committee. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  123;  Noes 
66 :  Majority  57. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE— THE  KAFFIR  WAR. 

Sib  De  LACY  EVANS  wished  to  put 
a  question  either  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies  or  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  They  were  all, 
unfortunately,  aware  that  a  new  Kaffir  war 
had  burst  forth.  They  were,  too,  all  un- 
fortunately aware  that  the  last  Kaffir  war 
had  cost  this  country  upwards  of  2,000, 000^ 
sterling.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  important  taxpayers  should  know  un- 
der what  conditions  they  were  to  enter 
upon  this  new  Kaffir  war.  He  must  do  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment the  justice  to  say  that  he  had  a 
distinct  recollection  of  a  despatch  in  which 
the  noble  Earl  warned  the  colonists  at  the 
Cape  that  the  next  war  in  which  they 
should  be  engaged  should  be  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  the  colonists  themselves. 
With  that  declaration  he  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied,  but  that  he  had  seen  a 
statement  in  the  public  journals  that  rein- 
forcements were  under  orders  for  the  Cape. 
Now,  it  was  with  regard  to  that  point  that 
he  desired  to  have  information  ?  He  wish- 
ed to  know  upon  what  conditions  the  new 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  ?  He  therefore 
begged  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  the 
House  would  be  allowed  an  opportunity,  be- 
fore the  expenses  were  incurred,  to  know 
from  what  source  they  were  to  be  defrayed? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  could  only  at  pre- 
sent say  that  Earl  Grey  had,  as  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  was  aware,  written  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Cape  enjoining  him  to  take  care  that 
in  any  future  Kaffir  war  no  expenditure 
should  take  place  of  which  this  country 
could  be  caUed  upon  to  deft*ay  the  cost; 
in  short,  his  noble  Friend  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  colony  must  bear  the 
expense  of  future  wars.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  impossible  for  him  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  to  say  more  than  this,  that  with 
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the  exception  of  sending  out  necessary 
reinforcements,  the  Government  would  not 
incur  any  expense  without  laying  a  state- 
ment of  it  before  the  House,  to  enable  the 
House  to  judge  of  its  propriety.  One  re- 
giment had  been  ordered  to  be  sent  out  to 
the  Cape,  certainly,  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government;  and  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  was  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  send  a  se- 
cond regiment.  At  present,  however,  one 
regiment  only  was  under  orders  for  the  Cape. 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  wished  to 
know  from  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  whether  any  official  informa- 
tion had  been  received  as  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war? 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  that  the  only  infor- 
mation at  present  in  possession  of  the 
Colonial  Office  had  already  been  laid  be- 
fore the  House.  He  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  expressing  a  hope  that  no 
exaggerated  degree  of  importance  would 
be  attached  to  the  statements  now  in  cir- 
culation with  respect  to  the  outbreak  at 
the  Cape.  No  despatch  had  yet  been 
received  from  the  Governor  at  the  Cape. 
The  only  information  on  the  subject  which 
had  reached  the  Government  was  contain- 
ed in  a  despatch  from  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary*, which  communicated  what  had  occur- 
red up  to  the  4th  of  January.  No  de- 
spatch had  been  received  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Cape,  owing  to  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  his  being  at  the  same 
time  surrounded  by  a  very  large  body  of 
Kaffirs.  Since  that  time,  however.  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  with  the  characteristic  skill 
and  courage  belonging  to  him,  had  eman- 
cipated himself  from  his  difficulties  by  gal- 
lantly cutting  his  way  through  a  horde  of 
barbarous  enemies,  and  had  reached  King 
William's  Town  in  safety.  In  a  short 
time — m  fact  everyday,  they  were  expect- 
ing an  account  from  Sir  Harry  Smith  by 
a  steamer,  which  would  bring  them  infor- 
mation three  weeks  later  than  that  of 
which  they  were  now  in  possession.  It 
would,  he  thought,  then  be  inexpedient 
to  publish  the  papers  they  had  at  present, 
although  there  was  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  produce  them; 
but  still  they  thought  it  was  better  to  wait 
for  further  papers,  as  the  moment  they 
were  received  the  whole  would  be  laid 
before  the  House. 

Subject  dropped. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  in  moving 
2  0 
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that  the  House  at  its  rising  shall  adjourn 
to  Monday,  I  will  state  the  course  of 
proceeding  which  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  pursue.  When  the  Order  of  the 
Pay  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Assumption  Bill  shall  he 
read,  mj  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
Jor  the  Home  Department  will  state  the 
alterations  and  modifications  which  it  is 
intended  to  make ,  in  that  measure,  and 
which  are  certainly  extensive.  The  last 
time  the  House  sat,  I  was  asked  to  post- 
pone the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  after 
nay  right  hon.  Friend  should  have  stated 
the  alterations  which  we  purpose  to  make 
in  it;  I  have  taken  that  proposition  into  con- 
sideration, and  after  my  right  hon.  Friend 
shall  have  made  his  statemen  the  will  propose 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  shall  he  adjourned  to 
Friday  next.  With  respect  to  the  general 
itate  of  husiness,  I  may  say  that,  there 
having  heen  a  considerahle  interval  during 
which  no  puhlic  husiness  has  heen  done  in 
this  House,  it  is  desirahle  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  estimates  for  the  year  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  therefore  I  propose 
that  the  House  shall  consider  the  Navy 
Estimates  in  Committee  on  Monday.  Hav- 
ing stated  my  intention  to  postpone  the 
second  reading  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Assumption  Bill  until  Friday  next,  I  trust 
that  those  who  arc  opposed  to  the  measure 
will  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  House 
going  into  Committee  upon  it  at  an  early 
day,  supposing  the  second  reading  to  be 
agreed  to.  It  is  also  necessary  to  take 
some  votes  for  the  Army  and  Ordnance, 
especially  the  vote  for  the  number  of  men, 
in  order  that  the  House  may  renew  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  which  expires  on  the  21st  of 
April.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  the 
House  to  come  to  any  vote  upon  the  in- 
come tax  until  Monday,  the  24th  instant; 
and  on  the  preceding  Friday,  the  21st, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  state  any  alterations 
and  modifications  he  may  mean  to  propose 
in  the  financial  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing further  to  state  respecting  the  busi- 
ness before  the  House,  and,  therefore,  I 
will  conclude  by  moving  that  the  House  at 
its  rising  do  adjourn  to  Monday. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  ASSUMPTION 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read, 

Sir  6.  GREY :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 

Lord  J.  Bwsell 


proceed,  in  pursuance  of  the  intimation 
made  the  lyther  night  by  my  noble  Friend, 
to  state  the  modifications  and  alterations 
which,  if  the  House  shall  consent  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  Govemr 
ment,  after  a  full  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it,  mean  to  propose  that  the  House 
should  adopt,  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  few 
observations  with  reference  to  some  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  strongly  pressed 
upon  the  Government  as  to  the  course 
which  it  might  be  expedient  to  ad<^  with 
regard  to  this  BilL  On  Monday  night  last 
it  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, chiefly  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Manchester,  with  the 
view,  as  he  stated,  to  the  despatch  of  public 
business,  and  to  prevent  the  interruption 
to  important  business  which  would  ensue 
by  the  mterposition  of  protracted  discussions 
with  regard  to  this  Bill — and  I  think  his 
opinion  was  concurred  in  by  several  other 
hon.  Members — that  the  Government  should 
adopt  the  course  which,  as  stated  by  them, 
was  indicated  by  Lord  Stanley  in  another 
place  as  that  which  he  would  have  thought 
it  his  duty  to  propose  if  he  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
those  who  join  with  him,  in  urging  that 
course  upon  the  Government,  have  not 
rightly  apprehended  the  suggestion  which 
Lord  Stanley  made.  They  seem  to  as- 
sume that,  if  the  Government  adopted  the 
course  suggested  by  Lord  Stanley,  all  that 
they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  propose 
to  each  House  of  Parliament  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  to  whom  a  variety 
of  subjects  connected  with  the  relations 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Eng> 
land  sustain  to  the  State  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  head  of  their  Church  on  the 
other,  should  be  referred.  They  seem  to 
assume  also  that  these  Com^iittces  would 
be  appointed  without  debate  and  discussion, 
and  that  after  the  subject  had  been  referred 
to  them  its  further  consideration  would  he 
indefinitely  postponed,  and  that  the  House 
would  be  enabled  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  consideration  of  those  other  questions 
of  undoubted  importance  which  are  intend- 
ed to  occupy  the  time  of  Parliament  during 
the  present  Session.  But  they  seem  to 
me  to  have  overlooked  one  important  part 
of  the  scheme  indicated  by  Lord  Stanley, 
which  was — not  that  the  subject  should 
be  passed  over  with  indifference  by  either 
House  of  Parliament;  but  what  he  proposed 
was,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  that  there 
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should  be  a  Resolution  simulUneouslj 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliameni— a 
Besolution  expressing  the  opinion  of  each 
House  separately  that  the  course  recently 
taken  by  the  Court  of  Borne  is  considered 
as  offen8i?e  to  this  country,  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  as 
trenching  upon  the  independence  of  this 
country;  and  that  after  adopting  a  Re- 
solution of  this  kind,  they  shoidd  each 
appoint  Committees  of  the  nature  before 
referred  to.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  on  this 
occasion  to  touch  upon  any  subject  likely 
to  give  rise  to  discussion;  but  1  am  anxious 
to  state  shortly  why  the  QoTemment  con- 
sider that  such  a  course  as  that  suggested 
by  Lord  Stanley  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  State. 
In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  state  that  this 
course  of  proceeding  by  resolution  would 
not  effect  the  object  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
profess  to  have  in  view.  It  would  not  give 
the  go-by  to  the  subject,  and  enable  Par- 
liament to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  matters  requiring 
attention;  because  this  House  would  be 
involved  in  discussions  probably  as  long, 
as  discursive,  and  occupying  as  much  time 
with  reference  to  the  Ilesolution,  as  they 
would  be  with  regard  to  the  Bill  which  is 
now  before  the  House.  And  with  what 
result?  I  confess  that  in  all  my  Parlia- 
mentary experience  I  do  not  remember  a 
resolution  of  this  nature  passed  simultane- 
ously by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ex- 
cept with  the  view  of  immediately  adopt- 
ing a  Bill  founded  upon  it,  which  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 
As  every  one  knows,  a  Resolution  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  4oes  not  pos- 
sess the  force  of  law.  What  then  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  Resolution  declaring  that 
the  rights  and  dignities  assumed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  were  null  and  void  ?  As 
I  have  said,  no  Resolution  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  at  least  in  matters  not  af- 
fecting their  privileges,  can  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law.  A  Resolution  of  this 
kind,  then,  having  passed,  after  the 
protracted  discussions  with  which  it  would 
be  certain  to  be  accompanied,  would 
be  a  piece  of  mere  waste  paper,  as  far 
as  eoncerncd  any  operative  declaration 
of  what  the  existing  law  is,  or  as  far  as 
concerned  the  amendment  or  alteration 
of  the  existing  law.  The  titles  derived 
from  the  Court  of  Rome  would  be  borne  as 
openly  and  ostentatiously  as  before,  and  if 


any  question  were  to  arise  in  a  court  of  law 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  to  bear  those  tities,  and 
if  a  Resolution  of  Parliament  were  to  be 
pleaded  as  a  bar  to  their  assumption,  I  wUl 
venture  to  say  that  no  court  would  feel  at 
liberty  to  pay  any  respect  to  such  Resolu« 
tions,  so  far  as  those  Resolutions  were  op« 
posed  to  or  professed  to  alter  the  law. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  Qovemmeat 
think  the  course  of  proceeding  by  Reso- 
lution not  only  inexpedient,  but  inconsis- 
tent with  their  duty.  But  it  is  proposed 
to  appoint  simultaneous  Committees.  Now, 
does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  imagine  that  no  dis- 
cussion  would  arise  upon  the  question  of 
whether  the  Committees  should  be  appoint- 
ed at  all  in  the  first  placet  that  no  discus- . 
sion — and  discussions  too,  I  must  say,  of  a 
delicate  nature,  which  it  is  desirable  as  fsr 
as  possible  to  avoid — would  take  place  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  the  topics  which 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committees;  and, 
again,  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  the 
Committees?  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
such  would  be  the  fact,  I  do  not  think 
that  by  adopting  such  a  course  we  could 
get  through  with  it  at  an  earlier  period 
than  we  are  likely  to  get  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  present  Bill.  And 
would  there  not,  moreover,  be  some  danger 
that,  instead  of  allaying  animosities  which 
it  is  most  desirable  to  allay,  it  would  tend 
rather  to  keep  those  animosities  alive,  if 
we  were  to  have  Committees  of  both 
House  of  Parliament  receiving  statemoits 
from  one  quarter  impugning  the  different 
practices  which  are  adopted  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  hearing  counter-statements  on 
the  other — statements  which  would,  of 
course,  be  presented  to  the  public  firom 
time  to  time  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  information,  while  an  indefinite 
expectation  would  be  kept  up  of  future 
legislation  on  a  large  and  comprehen- 
sive scale,  professmg  at  once  to  satisfy 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  and 
preserve  inviolate  those  principles  of  eivil 
and  religious  liberty  whidi  we  are  anxious 
to  maintain  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  f 
I  will  only  add,  as  I  stated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  that  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say  that  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  England  to  the  State  on  the  one 
iumd,  and  to  the  head  of  their  Church  on 
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the  other,  is  in  a  Batisfaotory  state— and 
that  while  I  think  it  would  he  inexpedient 
to  throw  the  question  open  hefore  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  for  an  indefinite  time, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  retract  what  I  then 
said,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  would  now  dis- 
tinctly repeat,  that  I  think  the  suhject  is 
worthy  the  consideration  of  any  GoTcm- 
ment,  and  that  it  is  most  desirahle  that 
those  relations  should  he  placed  on  a  bet- 
ter and  more  satisfactory  footing. 

The  next  suggestion  which  has  been 
pressed  upon  Government — proposed  in  a 
different  spirit  and  with  a  different  feel- 
ing— is,  that  Ireland  should  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House.  There  are  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  feel  strongly  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  legislative  mea- 
sure in  order  to  check  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  Rome,  but  who,  actuated  by 
kindly  feelings  towards  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects  in  Ireland — ^feelings 
in  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I 
participate,  and  who,  looking  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  are  anxious  to  do  no- 
thing that  would  seem  to  impose  any 
new  disability  upon  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  or  that  would  give  them  any 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint;  and  they 
have  consequently  pressed  upon  the  Go- 
vernment to  consider  whether  Ireland 
should  not  be  altogether  omitted  from  the 
Bill.  On  many  grounds,  the  Government 
felt  it  their  duty  to  give  this  subject  full 
consideration  before  ■  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament. We  have  since  reconsidered  it; 
but  that  reconsideration  has  only  confirm- 
ed the  conviction  at  which  we  had  pre- 
viously arrived,  that  to  adopt  that  course 
would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  our 
duty.  We  felt,  and  we  feel  strongly,  that 
if  the  Bill  was  to  bo  founded,  as  it  is 
founded,  upon  an  alleged  invasion  of  the 
Queen's  prerogative,  as  Sovereign  of 
England  —  that  if  the  internal  concerns 
of  our  country  are  matters  with  which  no 
foreign  Power  can  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere— that  if  we  proceeded  upon  that 
principle,  and  at  the  same  time  proposed 
to  limit  the  Bill  to  one  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  only,  we  should  be  charge- 
able with  tacitly  admitting  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  was  less  paramount 
and  supreme  in  one  portion  of  the  kingdom 
than  it  was  in  another.  We  felt  that  if, 
abandoning  this  principle,  we  were  to 
adopt  this  course  in  order  to  obtain  sup- 
port  to  the  BiU,  or  with  a  view  to  its  being 
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passed  with  less  oppositioa  than  it  is  now 
threatened  with — that  if  we  were  to  pur- 
chase this  advantage  in  the  way  proposed^ 
we  should  be  doing  that,  as  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  which  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
betrayal  of  our  trust.  But,  while  I  say 
this,  I  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  practi- 
cal difference  between  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  and  the  circumstances  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  fact  which  I  have  had 
frequent  cause  to  advert  to  when  address- 
ing the  House  on  former  occasions,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics,  with  a 
Church  not  endowed  by  the  State,  which 
has  existed  since  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  day  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession— a  Church  which  has  been  at  one 
time  prohibited,  at  another  time  tolerated » 
and  another  time  protected — a  Church. 
with  bishops  side  by  side  with  the  bishops 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  with 
usages  and  practices  which  have  grown 
up,  and  have  been  sanctioned  there,  which 
have  never  been  known  and  sanctioned  in 
England,  because  there  was  not  the  same 
necessity  for  them,  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries  being  wholly  and  essen- 
tially different.  And  this,  in  fact,  con- 
stitutes— there  is  no  use  in  concealing  the 
fact — I  have  felt  it  all  along  myself,  and 
I  am  sure  all  whom  I  now  address  have 
felt  it — it  is  this  which  constitutes  the 
main  difficulty  in  dealing  as  efficiently 
as  we  could  wish  to  do  with  the  case 
which  has  called  for  the  measure  to  which 
we  /low  ask  the  assent  of  Parliament.  In 
this  country,  however,  the  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  existed  for 
two  centuries  as  yicars-apostolic ;  lately 
—  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  case 
at  an  earlier  period — but,  certainly,  of 
late,  her  vicars-apostolic  were  clothed 
with  the  episcopal  character,  and  were 
enabled  to  perform  every  episcopal  func- 
tion ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
exercised,  to  the  fullest  extent,  without 
let,  hindrance,  or  limitation,  and  without 
any  necessity  for  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  Ireland.  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  in  this  country  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  Bill  that  can  inflict 
the  slightest  hardship.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, r  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that, 
looking  to  some  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  the  Bill,  there  does 
seem  some  ground  for  believing  that  It 
might  interfere  to  a  certain  degree  with 
practices  and  usages  with  which  it  cer*. 
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talDlj  was  not  tbe  iotention  or  desire  of 
Government  to  interfere^-usages  and  prac- 
tices which  hare  been  sanctioned  for  a 
length  of  time  in  Ireland,  and  to  interfere 
with  which  now  would  he,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  hardship  and  injustice.  1  will 
explain  this  more  fully  shortly.  But  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit,  on  the  contrary  I 
deny,  that  many  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  Bill  are 
founded  in  fact  or  in  law.  These  objec- 
tions have  been  directed  against  the  second 
and  third  clauses  chiefly.  With  respect 
to  the  second  clause,  it  has  been  stated 
that  it  would  interfere  with  all  the  spiritual 
acts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and 
render  those  acts  null  and  void.  Now  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  with  the  slightest 
legal  education  to  contend  that  a  clause 
of  that  nature  can  render  any  spiritual 
act  void  in  law,  unless  the  spiritual  act 
which  it  is  alleged  is  made  void,  is  an 
act  which  can  be  enforced  by  the  law, 
and  is  recognised  by  the  law.  All 
those  spiritual  acts  which  are  capable  of 
being  performed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland, 
are  acts  to  which  a  willing  and  free  obe- 
dience is  rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  except  in  so 
far  as  their  conscience  may  constrain  to 
obedience,  they  cannot  be  enforced  at  all. 
I  mean  that  they  are  not  constrained  to 
obedience  by  the  law;  that  their  obedience 
cannot  be  enforced  by  law.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  it  was  not  contemplated  by  Govern- 
ment, and  I  deny  that  the  effect  of  the 
clause,  if  passed  in  its  present  shape,  would 
be  to  set  aside  and  render  void  spiritual 
acts,  such  as  are  necessary  to  be  peiformed 
by  the  bishops  of  an  episcopal  communion. 
Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  third 
clause,  it  has  been  stated  over  and  over 
again  that  it  would  directly  interfere  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Bequests  Act,  passed 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  in 
Ireland.  I  deny  that  it  has  necessarily 
at  all  events  such  an  effect  as  that  which 
has  been  attributed  to  it.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  compare  the  language  of  this 
clause  with  the  language  of  the  15th  sec- 
tion  of  the  Bequests  Act,  which  contains 
the  provisions  authorising  the  granting  of 
endowments  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  in 
order  to  see  that  not  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bequests  Act  is  touched  by  the  clause 
even  as  it  now  stands.  The  terma  of  the 
7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  c.  97«  s.  15 


(the  Bequests  Act),  authorises  grants  by 
deed  or  will  to  the  Commissioners  in 
trust,  dec. — 

**  For  any  archbishop  or  bishop  or  other  person 
in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  officiating 
in  any  district,  or  having  pastoral  superintendence 
of  any  congregation  of  persons  professing  tho 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  for  those  who  shall 
from  time  to  time  so  officiate  or  shall  succeed  to 
the  same  pastoral  superintendence." 

Now  I  should  have  thought,  by  looking  at 
the  terms  of  this  Act,  that  it  had  been 
carefully  worded  so  as  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  the  bequests  sanctioned,  autho- 
rised, and  invited  under  this  Act  violating 
in  any  degi*ee  the  section  of  the  Act  of 
1829  which  prohibits  the  assumption  and 
use  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland 
of  tho  titles  of  existing  sees.  If  the  terms 
of  the  third  clause  of  the  Bill  now  befoi*e  the 
House  are  compared  with  the  terms  of  the 
Bequests  Act,  it  will  be  seen  that  bequests 
to  persons  ''  officiating  in  any  district,  or 
having  pastoral  superintendence  of  any 
congregation  of  persons  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,"  would  clearly 
not  be  prevented  by  the  third  clause — 
that,  in  fact,  that  clause  would  only  pre- 
vent endowments  by  deed  or  will  to  per- 
sons using  the  titles  or  assuming  the  de- 
signations which  are  prohibited  in  the 
flrst  clause.  I  said  just  now,  and  upon 
consideration  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny, 
that  the  operation  of  the  clause  as  it  now 
stands  might  prejudice  some  rights  of  long 
usage,  and  interfere  with  practices  sanction- 
ed by  time,  and,  I  believe,  also  by  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity.  I  do  not  think  that 
directly  it  is  calculated  to  produce  any  such 
effect:  but  it  is  probable  it  may  do  so  in- 
directly. I  admit  that  such  was  not  the 
original  intention  of  Government,  and  we 
are  anxious  not  to  go  beyond  the  views 
which  we  entertained  when  we  originally 
introduced  the  Bill.  On  a  former  occasion 
allusion  was  made  to  the  ordination  of 
priests,  and  to  what  is  called  the  **  colla- 
tion of  priests  *'  in  Ireland;  and  it  was  ob- 
jected that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be 
to  render  such  spiritual  acts  invalid;  be- 
cause it  is  alleged — and  I  believe  with 
truth — that  under  the  terms  of  the  Be- 
quests Act  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  give  evidence  of  ordination  and  collation, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  the  right  of 
parties  to  bequests  ^hat  may  have  been 
made  to  them;  and  tb$t  the  practice  is  to 
give  in  evidence  the  certificate  of  ordina- 
tion, and  the  instrumeDt  of  collation,  and 
this  evidem^.  haa  hmn:  teceived  in  the 
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ConrU  of  Law.  This  instrament,  we  are 
also  told,  inrariablj  and  of  necessity  contains 
the  name  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop  who 
ordained  or  collated  the  priest,  and  that 
•ueh  bishop  or  archbishop  is  generally  de- 
scribed by  the  title  of  the  see  which  he 
holds.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  instru- 
ments; it  is  in  Latin;  I  don't  remember 
the  date,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence,  for 
the  practice,  I  am  told,  is  invariably  the 
same;  and  in  that  instrument  the  arch- 
bishop is  described  as  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. Although  it  may  be  alleged  that  the 
production  of  such  evidence  renders  the 
party  assuming  such  a  title  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  by  the  Attorney  Ge* 
'  neral,  it  appears  that  the  Courts  of  Law 
have  never  regarded  such  an  instrument  as 
void.  It  is  alleged  that  a  caso  may  occur 
under  the  Bequests  Act,  for  example,  where 
a  bequest  is  left  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  having  pastoral  superin- 
tendence in  that  Church,  and  where  the 
deed  or  will  by  which  the  grant  is  made 
contains  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  the  particular  place  or  congrega- 
tion; that  a  question  may  arise  in  a  Court 
of  Law  as  to  the  right  of  the  priest  so 
named  to  the  bequest  as  against  a  third 
party  who  also  claims  it;  ana  that  in  order 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question  he  is  re- 
quired to  show  that  he  is  an  ordained  priest 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  he  was 
collated  to  the  charge  of  that  particular 
parish.  This  Bill,  it  is  alleged,  under  the 
operation  of  the  second  clause — and  I  must 
admit  I  think  the  allegation  has  some 
weight  in  it — would  throw  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  proof  by  prohibiting  the  re- 
ception of  the  ordinary  evidence,  and  drive 
the  parties  to  secondary  proof,  or  deprive 
them  of  that  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
Parliament  that  they  should  have.  So 
again,  although  with  respect  to  any  grant, 
if  the  terms  of  the  Bequests  Act  be  followed, 
this  Bill, according  to  m  v  construction  of  the 
words,  would  not  render  such  grants  in- 
valid, it  is  alleged  that  the  practice  has 
been  to  use  the  name  and  title  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  I  am  dealing 
with  the  practice  whicn  prevails  in  Ire- 
land, and  has  prevailed  there  for  seve- 
ral years  —  and  it  is  alleged  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  people,  not 
perhaps  having  legal  advice  at  tneir  elbow, 
to  depart  from  the  existing  practice,  and 
make  grants  or  bequests  for  the  endow- 
ment of  ministers  of  their  Church,  without 
using  terms  which  this  Bill  would  prohibit. 
Further,  it  is  said;  and  I  believe  there  is 
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no  doubt,  that  Courts  of  Equity  in  Ireland, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act,  have  executed  trusts  expressly 
in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic  archbishops 
and  bishops  described  by  the  titles  of 
their  sees,  not  regarding  the  prohibition 
in  the  Act  of  1829  as  affecting  the  terms 
of  the  grant  or  bequest.  I  have  been  told 
of  a  case — I  have  not,  of  course,  been  able  to 
examine  the  record,  and  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  account,  except  in  so 
far  as  saying  that  it  comes  to  me  from  a 
quarter  upon  which  I  place  full  reliance — 
a  case  in  which  a  decree  was  made  in 
the  Court  of  Chancerv  in  Ireland,  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1844,  in  reference  to  a  sum 
of  13,000?.,  which  was  directed  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a 
convent  of  the  Preemonstratensian  order,  or 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Tuam;  and  I  have  been  furnished  with 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  this  case.  It 
is  there  stated — 

"The  fttini  left  to  Roman  Catbolio  ohari* 
ties  in  this  case  eioeed  30,0002.  The  bequest  in 
the  will  of  the  testator  was  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kellj,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  their  successors  on  the 
said  respective  sees  for  the  time  bein^.  The  Bill 
was  filed  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Kelly,  and  Dr. 
M'Hale  was  made  a  co-plaintiff  with  Dr.  Murray, 
as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Kelly  in  the  see  of  Tuam ; 
and  the  fund  was  administered  in  that  state  of  the 
record." 

The  will  on  which  the  suit  arose  was  made 
in  1834,  subsequently  therefore  to  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  lo29  to  which  Ihave 
referred.  I  am  told  that  that  is  not  a 
solitary  case,  tind  that  there  are  other 
cases  in  which,  in  accordance  with  the  ge- 
neral practice  in  Ireland,  these  have  been 
considered  good  trusts.  There  was  a  case 
before  Lord  Manners,  in  which  ho  refused 
to  recognise  the  succession  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops;  but  that  was  before  the  Act 
of  1829,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  the 
designation  of  the  parties  as  bishops  of 
sees  in  Ireland.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Bin  in  its  present  form,  if 
passed,  would  have  an  operation  which  was 
not  in  the  contemplation,  not  in  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government,  because,  while 
they  have  been  anxious  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  to  assert  its  su- 
premacy within  these  realms,  and  to  uphold 
the  independence  of  the  country,  they  had 
no  desire  to  deprive  any  part  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects of  any  civil  or  relifi^ous  rights 
of  which  they  are  in  possession.  After 
the  best  consideration  ^hich  we  can*  give 
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to  this  case,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  to  persevere  with 
this  Bill,  holding  it  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  declaration  by  Parliament  of 
the  will  of  the  nation,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  with  regard  to  the  recent  act  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  which  has  excited  so 
much   indignation — I  will    not  now  say 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  I  have  already 
stated  my  opinion  upon  that — and  that 
Parliament  should  not  pass  it  by  with  in- 
difference, and,  by  so  doing,  encourage  a 
repetition  of  acts  which  would  be  fatal,  I 
think,  to  the  independence  of  this  country; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  anxiously 
considered,  especially  with  regard  to  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland 
— it  is,  1  think,  exclusively  with  regard  to 
them    that    these    objections    apply — we 
have  anxiously  considered  how  we  may 
effect  the  object  in  view  without  giving 
even  the  slightest  ground  of  complaint 
to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in 
Ireland  that  their  rights  are  abridged,  and 
that  practices  long  sanctioned  by  usage  in 
that  country  are  about^  be  interfered  with, 
and — I  will  not  say  their  property  confisca- 
ted, because  I  think  that  is  an  unfounded  and 
exaggerated  statement — but  that  new  im- 
pediments, not  before  known  to  the  law, 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  imply- 
ing their  property  to  the  use  of  that  Church 
which  is  not  endowed  by  the  State,  but 
supported  by  their  voluntary  contributions. 
We  might,  no  doubt,  have  omitted  certain 
words,  and  inserted  others,  to  meet  the 
particular  cases  to  which  I  have  referred  ; 
but  after  giving   the  subject  the  fullest 
consideration,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  by  attemptmg  amendments 
of  that  kind  we  might  only  be  raising  new 
points  of  discussion,  and  giving  occasion 
for  new  objections  not  yet  started,  and 
might,   after   all,    not   completely    effect 
the   objects  we   sincerely   have  in  view. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  have  come 
to    the    conclusion,    that   if  the   House, 
after  hearmg  mv  statement,  shall  agree  to 
the  second  reamng  of  the  Bill,  we  shall, 
when  the  House  uiall  go  into  Committee 
upon  it,  propose  to  omit  altogether  the 
second  and  third  clauses.     With  regard  to 
the  fourth  clause,  that  is  wholly  anciUary 
to    the   second  and  third   clauses  ;   and, 
therefore,  must  stand  or  fSall  with  them. 
I   have    stated  the  considerations  which 
induce    the    Government    to   adopt  this 
course;  and  I  will  now  say  a  lew  words 
in  reference  to  an  objection  wfaioh  I  see  I 
may  anticipate,  and  which  it. is  inposnUe 


not  to  anticipate,  namely,  that  the  Bill, 
reduced  as  it  will  then  be,  to  the  prohi- 
bition contained  in  the  first  clause,  will  not 
be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  not  justify 
the  expectation  of  the  country.     To  this 
extent  it  o^ght  to  justify  that  expectation, 
that  it  will  be  a  Parliamentary  declaration 
that  the  titles  assumed,  as  they  are  osten- 
tatiously, under  the  authority  of  tho  Pope, 
are  not  to  be  borne  by  persons  claiming 
authority  in   this  country.     It  will  be  a 
national  protest  against   that  act  of  the 
Pope — a  national  declaration  that  the  au- 
thority assumed  is  one  which  Parliament 
will  not  allow  to  be  exercised.     When  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  so  inefficient  and  limited 
an  Act,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  concur 
in  that  statement,  judging  by  past  expe- 
rience;   and    I    cannot    admit   that    the 
clause  in  the   Act    of   1829    prohibiting 
titles  is  a    dead  letter,   or   that    it   has 
not  answered  to  the  full  the  object  with 
which  it  was  framed,  and   the   expeeta- 
tion  with  which  it  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment.    I  have  said  that  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland  to  use  those  titles  in  letters  of 
ordination,  and  in  the  collation  of  priests; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  do  so,   because,  in  those  doon* 
ments,  the  authority  must  be  shown  under 
which  the  acts  are  performed;  but  osten* 
sibly,  in  their  communications  with  the 
Government,  in  approaching  the  Throne 
or    the    Legislature,    there   has   been  a 
respect    and  an  obedience   to    the   law; 
and  in  all  those  documents,  and  upon  all 
official  occasions,  it  has  been  observed,  and 
the  bishops  have    abstained  from   using 
those  titles.     I  believe  the   same  resufi 
will  take  place  in  England  if  this  Bill  be 
passed,  because  I  believe  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  will  observe 
the  law,  and  think  it  their  duty  to  obey  it. 
Only  a  few  days  since,  I  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  Her    Majesty  an    address 
from  the  Rpman  Catholic  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  Ireland,  in  which,  describing 
themselves  as  such,  they  did  not  assume 
either  in    the  body  of   the  address,   or 
in  their  signatures,  any  title  prohibited 
to    them.     Certainly,    if    they    had,    I 
should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  abstain  from 
presenting  it  to   Her  Majesty.     So  also 
with  regard  to  the  petition  presented  to 
this  House  the  other  night ;  that  petition 
was  signed  by  every  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  in  Ireland,  using   his 
Christian  name  and  surname,  without  aa» 
BvmtBg  the  litk  of  his  diocese.    I  haTO 
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now  stated  wbat  clauses  we  propose  to 
omit — that  we  propose  to  ayoid  all  inter- 
ference with  long-estahlished  usage,  and 
with  rights  conceded  to,  and  long  exercised 
bj,  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 
But  I  must  avow  my  own  opinion,  that 
although  it  is  necessary  that  such  a  Bill 
as  this  should  pass,  and  although  I 
think  such  a  prohibition,  proceeding  from 
the  Legislature,  receiying  the  sanction  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Crown,  will  have  the  effect  of  a  national 
protest  and  declaration  against  that  act  of 
the  Pope  which  has  been  so  much  ob- 
jected to,  yet  it  is  not  to  any  Act  of 
Parliament  that  I  look  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Protestant  religion  in  these 
realms,  but  to  that  deep  feeling  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  faith  which  not 
only  the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
but  the  members  of  every  Protestant  deno- 
mination possess,  and  to  which  they  have 
fiven  utterance  in  language  clear,  unam- 
iguous,  and  unmistakeable.  It  is  to  their 
just  appreciation  of  the  blessings  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  this  country  that  I  look  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  faith,  accompanied, 
as  it  no  doubt  will  be,  with  the  increased 
diligence  and  activity  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters in  their  respective  spheres,  armed,  as 
I  believe,  with  the  armour  of  truth,  to  re- 
sist that  spiritual  aggrression  with  which 
they  havo  been  threatened.  Before  I 
tit  down,  I  will  advert  to  a  question  put  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ayrshire,  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  this  Bill  upon  the  bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland, 
whose  petition  has  been  presented  to-night. 
Certainly  their  case  was  not  at  all  in  the 
oontemplation  of  the  Government  when 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  propose  a 
Bill  of  this  kind.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  those  bishops,  in  the  course  they 
have  pursued,  which  would  render  it  in  the 
least  necessary  or  expedient  that  a  Bill 
should  be  passed  placing  them  under  any 
disability  to  which  they  are  not  now  sub- 
ject. But  I  feel  it  right  to  state  that  I 
believe  those  bishops,  designated  as  they 
are  in  an  Act  of  Parliament— the  first  Act 
of  Parliament  recognising  them  in  their 
episcopal  character,  the  Act  in  1840 — 
"  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Com- 
munion of  Scotland,"  have  no  shadow  of 
right  whatever  to  assume  or  use  titles 
drawn  from  Scotch  dioceses.  There  are 
those  who  think  it  is  against  positive  law 
^-the  Act  of  Union  embodying  the  Act  of 
Settlemeat:  that  may  involve  a  nice  qvei- 
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tion;  but  at  all  events  they  are  without 
law,  I  believe,  in  this.  The  usage  has 
grown  up  only  within  the  last  20  years, 
and  it  is  not  now  universal  among  them; 
and  in  introducing  words  exempting  bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Communion  in 
Scotland  from  any  penalties  to  which  tbej 
might  be  subject  under  the  Bill,  I  should 
feel  it  my  duty  to  provide  that  the  exemp- 
tion shall  not  be  held  to  give  them  any 
right  to  the  use  or  assumption  of  titles  to 
which  they  are  not  already  by  law  entitled. 
There  was  an  observation  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Athlone,  who 
charged  me  with  presenting  to  Her  Majes- 
ty an  address  from  the  Protestant  bishops 
in  Scotland,  signing  as  bishops  of  dioceses 
over  which  they  presided.  I  contradicted 
him  at  the  time,  but  I  had  no  opportunity 
then  of  giving  an  explanation.  No  ad- 
dress from  the  Scotch  bishops  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen.  The  only  address 
1  have  seen  which  contains  any  of  their 
signatures,  with  the  Exception  of  one 
from  Edinburgh,  to  which  no  objectioD 
could  be  taken,  waj  from  the  members  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, which  was  brought  to  me  signed  by 
3,000  or  4,000  of  the  members  of  that  so- 
ciety, in  their  individual  capacity  ;  it  was 
address   remarkable    for    its    moder- 
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ation,  expressing  firmly  an  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  recent  act  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  in  this  country,  but  in  lan- 
guage to  which  no  possible  exception  conld 
be  taken.  After  the  secretair  had  left  the 
address  with  me,  I  observed  amone  the 
signatures  those  of  four  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Communion  in  Soot- 
land,  who  had  signed  their  names,  and 
added  to  their  names  a  description  as 
bishops  of  certain  places.  If  toat  ad- 
dress had  been  from  the  bishops  themselves 
exclusively,  I  should  have  respectfully  re- 
turned it  to  them,  pointed  oat  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  impropriety  of  so  addres- 
sing the  Throne,  and  requested  them  to 
return  the  address  signed  as  the  Act  of 
Parliament  appears  to  prescribe.  But  as 
the  address  came  from  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  members  of  this  society,  and  the 
signatures  were  not,  I  believed,  contranr 
to  any  law,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  lay  the  ad- 
dress before  Her  Majesty;  but  in  signifying 
the  reception  of  the  address  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  whose  name  stood  first 
on  the  list  of  signatures,  I  thought  it 
necessary   to    write  an   official  letter  to 
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Him,  deairing  it  to  be  ezpresslj  understood 
that  in  laying  that  address  before  Her  Ma- 
jesty no  sanctiou  was  given  to  the  form  of 
signature  adopted  by  these  bishops  in  Scot- 
liuid,  and  no  recognition  intended  of  titles 
which  they  had  assumed.  I  thought,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  was  the  best 
course  I  could  adopt;  and  1  hope  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  will  see  Uiat  he  has 
not  correctly  represented  the  course  I  pur- 
sued. I  have  now  stated  what  the  6o- 
TOmment  propose  to  do.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  abstain  from  matter  which  might 
lead  to  debate  at  present,  because  if  we 
are  to  postpone  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  for  a  week,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  not  now  be  involved  in  a  long  and 
protracted  discussion,  which  must  again 
take  place  on  the  second  reading.  I  have 
only,  therefore,  to  move  that  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
be  postponed  till  Friday  next. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  said,  that  the  right 
rev.  Prelates  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  whom  he  had  presented  the 
petition  that  night,  conceived  that  the 
great  principle  at  stake  on  this  occasion 
was  far  more  important  to  them  and  to 
the  country,  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
people,  than  any  question  with  roference 
to  their  titles.  But  the  measure  which  the 
Government  now  invited  the  House  to  dis- 
cuss next  week,  would  in  no  respect  answer 
to  the  measure  for  which  they  were  pre- 
pared by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  when  he  first  expressed 
his  opinions  upon  the  subject.  This  was  a 
most  important  consideration  for  the  House, 
and  especially  for  those  Members  who  had 
voted  for  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill — 
that  they  should  observe  attentively  what 
the  nature  of  the  measure  was,  as  now 
described  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary.  When  they  entered 
into  discussion  upon  this  Bill,  they  would 
have  to  consider  whether  there  was  not  a 
greater  confusion  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  functions  of  Government 
than  had  ever  before  presented  itself  to  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  described  the  act  of  the 
Pope  as  a  gross  insult  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown.  If  such  an  insult  was  of- 
fered, it  was  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Government  to  take  proper  steps  with  re- 
gard to  it.  One  constitutional  mode  of 
resenting  such  an  insult  was  by  proclama- 
tion, calling  the  attention  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Crown  concerned  to  the  riffhts  of  the 
Crown.    That  he  concaved  to  m  the  con- 


stitutional  law  in  respect  of  this  subject, 
and  he  threw  it  out  for  the  consideration 
of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Government, 
and  of  the  House,  in  applying  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  Bill.  If  an  insult  were  of- 
fered to  the  Crown,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  notice  it,  if  proceeding 
from  a  foreign  Power,  by  some  notifica- 
tion, not  only  of  the  feeling,  but  of  the 
sense  of  the  Government  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  Crown.  He  did  not  see  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  place;  but,  as  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  he  had  no  doubt  furnished 
the  noble  Lord  with  precedents  applic- 
able to  the  case.  But  what  had  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  done  in  discharge  of 
their  duty  in  respect  to  this  insult  ?  Had 
there  been  a  proclamation  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  a  declaration  to  the  people  of 
England  that  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
which  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
had  been  insulted  ?  How  was  the  insult 
met?  Why,  instead  of  the  authority  of 
the  Privy  Council  being  invoked,  and  of 
the  people  of  England  being  informed  upon 
the  matter  by  the  Executive  Government 
through  the  proper  authority — by  a  pri- 
vate letter  published  in  a  newspaper,  ad- 
dressed by  the  noble  Lord,  as  au  indi- 
vidual, to  another  subject  of  the  Crown 
— by  a  letter,  be  it  observed,  published 
in  a  newspaper,  the  noble  Lord  express- 
ed his  indignation  at  tho  insult  that  had 
been  offered  to  the  Sovereign.  Upon 
what  constitutional  precedent  was  it  uat 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  was  to  be  held 
so  low  that  an  insult  offered  to  tho  Crown 
by  a  foreign  Power,  in  the  tioce  of  the 
people  of  England,  was  to  be  noticed  by 
the  Prime  Minister  only  by  a  private  letter, 
addressed  to  a  private  individual,  and  pub- 
lished with  his  sanction  in  a  newspaper  ? 
Anything  more  forgetful  of  what  was  due 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Crown  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  when 
those  rights  were  attacked  they  should  be 
vindicated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  people  of  England.  Another 
mode  pointed  out  by  constitutional  prece- 
dent, of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
when  an  insult  was  offered  to  it  by  an  in- 
dividual coming  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen,  armed  with  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
State  to  do  certain  things  amounting  to  in- 
sult, it  would  be  within  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  remove  that  person — to  order  him 
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forthwith  to  quit  the  kingdom.     Bat  wheta 
it  was  found  that  none  of  the  precedents  had 
heen  followed,  it  was  natural  that  the  rea- 
sons for  not  following  them  should  he  asked 
for.  The  reason  was  this.  His  hon.  Friend 
thb    Memher    for  Buckinghamshire    had 
pointed  out  the  reason  why  the  Executive 
Government  had  placed  itself  in  such  a  po- 
sition as  to  be  unable  to  vindicate  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown.     It  was  plain  that  the 
excuse  for  this  insult  was  that  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  inflicted  it,  conceived  that  he 
was  encouraged  to  it  by  the  acts  of  the 
Government  itself;  and  therefore  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  had,  by  their  own  act, 
lost  the  power  of  vindicating  the  majesty 
of  the  Grown  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
own  dignity,  and  had  been  obliged  to  vin- 
dicate it  through  the  medium  of  tlieir  law 
officers;  and  their  law  officers  were  com- 
pelled to  say  that  there  was  hardly  a  jury 
in  England  who  would  say  that  the  defence 
was  bad  that  would  be  put  forth  by  those 
who  encouraged  the  movement.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said  in  his  letter  that  he  would 
have  the  law  examined.      Examined,  no 
doubt,  it  had  been,  and  had  been  found  no 
doubt  to  be  such  as  to  confirm  the  view 
that  there  were  constitutional  means  in  the 
hands   of  the  Executive  Government  for 
taking  the  first  step  to  vindicate  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown.     By  this  Bill  the  House 
was  placed  in  a  predicament  raising  consid- 
erations which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary   of  State  would   have  to   deal 
with;  and  the  House  would  require  an  ex- 
planation how  the  dignity  and  supremacy 
of  the  Grown  were  to  be  maintained  by 
Aimply  enacting  that  certain  titles  should 
not  be  used  under  a  penalty — while  they 
were  told  that  by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
by  the  decision  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
gifts  made  under  those  titles  were  valid 
And  legal.     The  Government  would  have 
to  satisfy    the  House,  before  they  could 
agree  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
how    the    supremacy    of    the    Grown  — 
another    name   for   Protestantism  —  was 
to  be  maintained  against  future  insult  by 
prohibiting  under  a  penalty  the  use  of  a 
title  which  nevertheless  might  be  validly 
nsed  in  a  will,  and  in  creating  an  endow- 
ment for  the  support   of  that  title.      A 
greater  farce  than  this  there  never  was, 
nor  anything  more  deplorably  absurd.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  a  number  of 
objections  to  proceeding  by  resolution,  ob- 
jections which,  with  great  respect,  he  (Mr. 
Stuart)  must   call  puerile;  they  did   not 
§oacb  the  real  point.    The  proposal  which 
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had  been  made  in  tinother  place  by  a  noble 
Lord  to  proceed  by  resolution  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
supremacy  of  the  Grown.  He  considered 
that  the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done, 
and  the  true  way  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  was  to  proceed  by  resolution; 
but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  have 
rather  an  imperfect  view  of  the  constitu- 
tional mode  of  proceeding  in  a  case  like 
this.  If  the  Government  neglected  their 
duty  by  not  taking  the  proper  means  of 
resenting  the  insult  to  the  Grown  of  Eng- 
land, the  proper  way  was  then  for  the 
House  to  record  their  sense  of  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  Sovereign. 
The  Govehiment  had  not  touched  the  real 
point;  but  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  full 
and  ample  discussion,  and  a  fair  considera- 
tion of  every  view  that  presented  itaelf, 
suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  question.  He 
had  thrown  out  these  few  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
fairly  considered  and  fairly  met. 

Mb.  M.  GIBSON  desired  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  did  him 
the  honour  of  making  one  or  two  marked 
allusions  to  certain  views  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  expressed  iii  reference  to 
this  question.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
assumed  that  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  come 
forward  to  support  some  particular  plan, 
with  a  view  to  deal  with  Papal  aggression. 
Now  the  only  plan  he  was  in  favour  of  was 
the  plan  of  doing  nothing.  Not  being  the 
advocate  of  any  legislation,  he  could  not 
be  the  advocate  of  inquiry ;  not  desiring  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject,  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  obtain  any  information  about  it  by 
a  Pariiamentary  inquiry.  His  remark  was 
made  in  reference  to  those  who  did  desire 
to  legislate;  iand  he  would  still  say,  that  if 
they  were  determined  to  legislate,  it  was 
better  to  legislate  with  information  than 
without  it.  A  noble  Lord  in  another  place 
certainly  said  he  did  not  consider  himself 
to  have  sufficient  information  to  legislate 
now  ;  and  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  thought 
that,  considering  the  course  taken,  many 
Gentlemen  would  question  whether  the 
Government  had  sufficient  information  to 
legislate  now.  The  evils  of  inquiry  might 
be  great,  but  the  evils  of  legislating  in  ig- 
norance were  greater ;  and  the  greatest  of 
all  evils  was,  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  do  one 
thing,  and  finding  it  was  gomg  to  do  some- 
thing else.  He  rose  merely  to  set  himself 
right ;  he  still  adhered  to  the  q»inioii  that 
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it  was  better  to  do  nothing,  and  he  had 
the  gratification  of  perceiying  that  the  ten- 
dency of  things  was  to  a  gradual  approxi- 
mation to  that  sound  principle. 

Sm  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  at  the  present 
moment  I  have  only  to  state,  that  I  en- 
tirely concur  in  the  last  sentiment  expres- 
sed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down — that  our  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  a  gradual  approximation  to  doing 
nothing.  That  evening,  a  Bill  had  been 
before  the  House  fdr  regulating  the  affairs 
of  an  English  Copper  Company.  Those 
who  advocated  the  Bill  said,  if  it  did  not 
pass,  the  unfortunate  shareholders  would 
only  get  a  dividend  of  9d.  in  the  pound, 
while,  if  it  did,  they  would  get  IO5.  in  the 
pound.  In  his  opinion,  this  Bill  would 
give  the  people  of  England  little  more  than 
9d,  in  the  pound.  As  it  originally  stood, 
it  had  been  termed  a  milk-and-water  mea- 
sure ;  by  some  chemical  process,  unknown 
to  Faraday,  the  Government  had  succeed- 
ed in  extracting  all  the  milk.  It  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  character  of  Hamlet  omit- 
ted. Even  at  the  first,  indeed,  it  was 
not  such  a  measure  as  the  people  of  Eng- 
land might  have  expected  after  the  letter 
of  his  noble  Friend,  which  had  raised 
their  feelings  and  kindled  their  enthu- 
siasm. And  now,  after  four  weeks  of 
deliberation,  a  measure  was  introduced 
utterly  deficient  of  all  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  Although  he  was  willing 
to  take  9d,  in  the  pound  rather  than  no- 
thing, the  country  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  composition  ;  and  if  the  noble 
Lord  compounded  with  his  creditors  on  no 
better  terms  than  these,  he  could  scarcely 
wish  him  a  good  deliverance.  This  was  a 
question  of  deep  feeling.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land were,  thank  God — he  hoped  he  might 
Say  it  reverently — deeply  attached  to  the 
Protestantism  of  the  constitution  of  their 
country.  They  would  not  tamely  suffer 
the  indi^ities  which  had  been  placed  upon 
them.  This  Bill — emasculated  as  it  would 
bo  when  it  came  before  the  House — would 
leave  them  open  to  the  mercy  of  the  Court 
of  Rome.  He  felt  bound  to  take  this  first 
Opportunity  of  stating  that  the  proposed 
measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  met 
nothing  like  the  just  expectation  of  the 
country  ;  and  he  gave  them  fair  warning, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  adopt  measures  infinitely 
more  stringent,  and  more  suited  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  occasion. 
-   Mr:  B ANKE  S  doubted  whether  bis  hon . 


Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  wonld  find 
even  his  9d,  in  the  pound  in  the  amended 
Bill.  And  if  any  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  were  present,  he  should  ask  them 
how  much  better  off  we  should  be  for  th6 
new  prohibitions  against  these  pretenders, 
than  with  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  The  ' 
law  attached  a  penalty  to  such  assump- 
tions, and  authorised  the  Attorney  General 
to  sue  for  it  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
Attorney  General,  in  his  speech  the  other 
night,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
second  and  third  clauses  which  the  Govem- 
raent  now  proposed  to  abandon.  The  Mo- 
tion now  before  the  House  was,  for  adjourn- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Bill  to  that  day 
week,  which  he  thought  would  have  been  a 
better  Motion  had  it  been  for  adjournment 
to  that  day  six  months — much  better  than 
to  go  on  with  a  measure  that  was  disgrace- 
ful to  the  Government  and  the  Legislature. 
It  had  been  said,  on  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thority, that  the  number  of  petitions  on 
this  subject  had  not  been  large.  He  be- 
lieved tnat  assertion  to  be  correct,  and 
that  the  reasons  were  these :  that  Parlia^ 
ment  was  not  sitting  when  public  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  this  subject;  also, 
that  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  stated 
he  should  give  authority  to  his  law  advisers 
to  inquire  whether  the  law,  as  it  stood,  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  case ;  atad  there- 
fore the  petitions  were  addressed  to  the 
Queen,  urging  Her  Majesty  to  call  into 
operation  die  provisions  of  the  existing 
law.  The  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  had  so  excited  the  country,  and 
was  so  clearly  intended  to  excite  it,  that 
the  Cabinet — all  of  whom  recognised  and 
adopted  the  noble  Lord's  measure — were 
not  justified  in  proposing  such  a  measure 
as  this.  In  proportion  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  people  would  be  their  indig- 
nation. A  stronger  speech  than  that  of 
the  noble  Lord's  in  proposing  this  Bill  was 
seldom  delivered  even  in  the  days  when 
Catholic  emancipation  was  debated.  But 
when  the  public  compared  that  speech  with 
the  present  measure,  they  would  think  that 
their  confidence  had  been  betrayed.  Many 
persons  were  of  opinion  that  the  late  resig- 
nation of  the  noble  Lord  was  caused  bj 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved  on 
account  of  the  present  measure,  and  until 
he  heard  that  denied,  he  should  partici- 
pate in  that  opinion.  It  would  have  been 
more  candid  if  the  noble  Lord  had  said 
that  this  Bill  constituted  one  of  his  main 
difficulties;    That  circumstance  might  re- 
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eoDcile  a  portion  of  them  to  the  disappoint- 
ment they  woold  feel  at  the  poor  and  paltry 
nature  of  the  measure.  The  Government 
gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  take  this 
subject  into  consideration,  as  one  of  the 
highest  import;  and  therefore  it  was  no 
wonder  that  that  confidence  in  the  Crown 
and  Government  had  been  manifested  by 
the  people.  But  he  now  feared  the  result 
would  prove  that  that  confidence  had  been 
misplaced.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  House  and  the  country 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Cabinet 
some  better  explanation  than  they  had  re- 
ceived for  such  a  disappointment.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  offer  an  opinion 
upon  the  duties  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Cabinet;  but  so  far  as  he  might  ven- 
ture to  speak,  he  would  utter  his  opinion 
that  the  Sovereign  who  sat  upon  'the 
Throne  must  judge  that  Her  prerogative 
had  not  been  well  defended — that  an  insult 
offered  to  Her  rightful  authority  and  supre- 
macy had  not  been  well  trusted  in  the  hands 
of  Her  Ministers  when  She  saw  that  this  Bill 
was  all  the  result  of  that  letter  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  of  that  manly  and  determined 
speech  which  under  the  authority  of  Her 
Royal  sanction  he  had  delivered.  He  must 
refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of 
Tfiurles  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  evil  which  they  had  to  meet.  It 
wa«  far  beyond  a  question  of  the  mere  as- 
sumption of  titles,  which  some  might  be 
disposed  to  treat  with  contempt  or  disre- 
gard. But  no  one  who  reflected  one  moment 
on  the  subject,  would  consider  that  it  was 
no  matter  of  importance  whether  a  foreigner 
should  be  *  allowed  to  appoint  parties  who 
had  the  power  to  sit  in  conclave  in  any 
part  of  this  empire.     They  had  to  be  pre- 

Sired  for  such  changes,  and  he  (Mr. 
ankes),  after  what  the  Prime  Minister 
had  Said  on  the  subject,  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  he  would  have  lent  his  sanction 
to  a  measure  which  afforded  no  protection 
against  thom.  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  17  th 
of  May,  1825,  in  a  speech  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Catholic  Relief  Act,  had  said — 

• 

"  The  eTil  I  Apprehend  from  the  passing  of  such 
a  Bill  will  not  be  immediAte,  but  it  will  ^  inevit- 
able, and  it  will  come  on  the  country  in  a  manner 
which  is  littlo  expected.  The  grand  maxim  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  is,  '  If  one  Church  sinks,  the 
other  must  swim;  destroy  all  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishments,  and  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  flourish.'  To  destroy  that  Church 
is,  in  foct,  their  great  object,  it  is  their  duty,  it  is 
their  religion,  it  is  their  oath,  it  is  their  everything. 
To  eflbct  its  down6dl,  circumstances  may  in  the 
mass  not  &vour  their  designs ;  but  if  the  object 
be  etteoUdf  what  does  it  signify  if  the  miicSiief 

Mr,  Banke$ 


be  prodooad  by  open  attacks  or  by  a  more  insidi- 
ous process  ?  Noble  Lords  may  think  that  by  t«-' 
moving  the  disabilities  which  were  laid  on  the 
Roman  Catholics,  all  dissensions  between  the  two 
churches  will  cease.  If  it  were  possible  to  unite 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  one 
friendly  mass,  based  on  a  common  system  of  edu- 
cation, I  should  strain  every  effort  to  attain  so 
desirable  an  object ;  but  the  very  hope  of  such  & 
thing  is  visionary,  and  those  who  have  that  objeet 
at  heart,  and  introduce  the  present  measure  as  the 
means  of  effecting  that  object,  will  be  totally  dis- 
appointed, and  grievously  deceived,  if  they  were 
to  carry  it  into  Uw."— [See  Barnard,  N.  S.,  Vol. 
Xm.,  pp.  747-48.] 

At  a  subsequent  period,  four  years  later, 
the  measure  of  Catholic  relief  became  law, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  system  of  educa- 
tion referred  to  by  Lord  Liverpool  was  at- 
tempted. The  Court  of  Rome  acted  aa 
Lord  Liverpool  predicted  that  they  would 
act,  and  the  Synod  of  Thurles  openly  mter- 
posed  to  frustrate  the  system  of  education 
which  our  Queen  had  approTed,  and  the 
two  branches  of  our  Legislature  had  enact- 
ed. And  yet,  after  all  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  GoTomment  had  said 
on  the  subject,  he  was  content  to  offer 
to  the  House  and  the  country  a  measure 
which  provided  for  nothing  but  what  waa 
provided  for  by  existing  statutes,  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  might  enforce,  and  which  he 
ought  to  hare  enforced  long  ago.  It  was 
proposed  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of 
this  Bill  for  a  week,  but  he  would  rather 
adjourn  it  for  six  months  than  offer  such  a 
piece  of  delusion  to  the  public. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  this  waa  a 
question  of  great  importance,  and  one  on 
which  he  entertained  very  decided  senti- 
ments, but  he  would  rather  resenre  the  ex- 
pression of  them  until  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  stating  them  fully  and  in  detail. 
The  point  to  which  he  wished  at  present  to 
call  the  attention  of  Government  was  with 
reference  to  the  shape  in  which  the  mea- 
sure was  to  be  laid  before  the  House;  He 
did  not  understand  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  intended 
to  print  any  portion  of  the  changes  he  pro- 
posed to  make.  As  regarded  the  latter  part 
of  the  Bill,  that,  of  course,  was  unneces- 
sary, because  the  clauses  were  simply  to 
be  removed;  but  he  understood  that  worda 
were  to  be  added  to  the  first  clause  for  the 
purpose  of  excepting  and  distinguishing 
the  cases  of  bishops  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  presumed  that, 
with  the  same  view,  some  alteration  of  the 
preamble  would  be  necessary,  because  at 
present  its  language  was  so  wide  that  it 
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oorered  all  eoelesiaatical  assamptions  wbai- 
BO«?er.  The  rules  of  the  House  would  not 
permit  them  to  have  a  reprint  of  the  Bill 
at  this  time,  but  he  would  suggest  that  it 
would  he  more  conrenient  to  have  reprinted 
upon  a  separate  paper  the  preamble  and 
the  first  clause  of  the  Bill,  as  it  would 
stand  in  Committee,  in  the  event  of  the 
adoption  by  the  House  of  the  Amendments 
which  Government  had  introduced. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  would  appeal  to 
any  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  heard  that 
most  powerful  speech  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  introduced  this  BiU,  whether  he 
could  have  conceived  it  possible  that  any 
Bill  of  which  that  speecb  was  the  prelude 
should  have  been  reduced  to  so  miserable 
a  rag  and  tatter  as  that  which  was  now 
presented  to  the  House  ?  He  would  ask 
the  House  to  pause  before  they  committed 
themselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  propos- 
ed object  of  this  Bill.  The  BiU  was  *  *  to  pre- 
vent the  assumption  of  certain  ecclesiasti- 
cal titles  in  respect  of  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom. "  It  recited  the  10th  of  George 
IV.,  c.  7,  s.  24,  which  imposed  a  penalty 
of  100^.  upon  any  person,  not  authorised 
by  the  law,  who  should  assume  the  title  of 
any  existing  archbishop,  bishop,  or  dean; 
and  it  extended  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
to  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles 
derived  from  any  city,  town,  or  place  in 
England  or  Ireland,  not  being  an  existing 
see.  The  preamble  of  this  Bill  went  on  to 
state  that  it  had  been  doubted  whether  the 
said  enactment  extended  to  the  assumption 
of  a  title  or  titles  of  any  other  place  or 
places  not  now  occupied  by  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  deans  of  the  EstabUshed 
Church.  The  object,  then,  of  this  Bill 
was  apparently  to  prevent  persons  from  as- 
suming the  titles  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  deans,  of  places  not  already  held  by 
persons  authorised  by  law  to  hold  them. 
That  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
BiU;  but  what  appeared  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  ?  They  had  been 
told  that  since  the  introduction  of  this  Bill 
it  had  been  discovered  that  great  difficulties 
would  be  occasioned  by  its  operation  in 
Ireland.  But  when  it  was  recollected  that 
it  was  now  four  months  since  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  made  very  strong  speeches 
upon  this,  the  most  exciting  of  all  subjects, 
it  was  surely  the  duty  of  the  Government  at 
least  to  have  inquired  whether  the  measure 
which  they  contemplated  would  be  liable 
to  difficulties  in  its  operation.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  ol  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  attempted  to 


make  the  House  believe  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  pass  the  measure  in  aU  its  integrity; 
but  it  was  not  difficult  to  observe  a  differ- 
ence in  the  tone  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject.  As  the  organ  of  the  Government, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that 
he  proposed  to  omit  the  second  and  third 
clauses  of  the  Bill.  He  (Lord  C.  HamUton) 
wanted  the  House  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  their  assenting  to  such  a 

Eroposition.  The  right  hon/  Gentleman 
ad  stated  (and  he  laid  great  stress  on 
such  statement)  that  he  meant  to  include 
Ireland  in  this  legislation.  Now,  in  Ire- 
land, according  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
own  showing,  the  law  on  this  subject  had 
been  inoperative.  He  had  stated  that  the 
two  clauses  should  be  omitted,  for,  if 
adopted,  they  would  run  counter  to  long- 
established  usage.  The  titles  prohibited 
by  the  10  George  IV.  had  been  assumed; 
and  although  such  assumption  was  known 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  per- 
sons assuming  such  titles  had  not  been 
prosecuted — the  law  had  become  obsolete 
and  inoperative — it  had  faUen  into  desue- 
tude. What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of 
including  Ireland  in  a  Bill  which  was  to 
prevent  persons  from  taking  titles  of  new 
sees,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops 
in  Ireland  took  their  titles,  not  from  new, 
but  from  the  old  existing  sees  ?  Why,  the 
proposition,  as  far  as  Ireland  was  concern- 
ed, was  utterly  ridiculous.  For  the  last 
one  and  twenty  years  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  had  assumed  teritorial  titles  in 
violation  of  a  law  which  the  British  Go- 
vernment would  not  put  in  force*  against 
them.  It  was  a  perfect  mockery  of  legis- 
lation. And  had  all  this  excitement  been 
produced — aU  this  animosity  been  occa- 
sioned for  the  purpose  of  enacting,  at  least 
so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  that  Ro- 
man Catholic  archbishops  there  should  not 
assume — what  it  did  not  appear  they  ever 
meant  to  assume — new  titles  for  new  dio- 
ceses ?  He  would  not  trust  himself  to  say 
more  at  present,  but  could  not  remain  si- 
lent when  such  a  statement  was  made  by 
the  Home  Secretary  after  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
He  repeated  this  Bill  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  insult  and  a  mockery  to  the 
Protestants  of  this  realm. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  course  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  am  willing  to 
print  in  a  separate  shape  any  parts  of  the 
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Bill  wkioh  would  not  otherwise  be  printed 
until  after  the  second  reading.  With  re- 
gard to  the  clauses  which  we  propose  to 
omit,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  reprint 
them;  but  the  preamble,  and  first  clause, 
as  amended,  shall  be  laid  before  the  House. 
I  wish  to  correct  some  misapprehensions 
of  Uiehon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
says,  it  is  well  known  that  the  assumption 
of  episcopal  titles  by  prelates  not  of  the 
Established  Church  is  against  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stands,  and  that  the  Go- 
yemment  failed  in  their  duty  in  not  prose- 
cuting those  persons  who  were  guilty  of 
this  offence.  Now,  the  statement  I  made 
in  the  letter  which  has  been  so  often  alluded 
to,  was  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
should  be  consulted  as  to  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  and  that  if  the  law  wero  not 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  which  had 
taken  place,  we  would  consider  whether 
any  measure  could  not  be  introduced  en- 
acting a  new  law  to  meet  the  case.  Ques- 
tions were  accordingly  put  to  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  which  were  formally 
and  regularly  drawn  up.  To  these  ques- 
tions wo  received  answers,  of  which  I  will 
now  state  the  substance,  and  to  which  I 
adverted  on  a  former  occasion. 

Mr.  BANKES  :  Did  they  refer  to  Ire- 
land? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  To  the  assump- 
tion of  these  new  titles. 

Mr.  BANKES:  There  had  been  no 
assumption  of  new  titles  in  Ireland.  It 
had  been  in  this  country. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  The  questions  re- 
ferred to  new  titles  generally.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says  the  Govern- 
ment knew  these  persons  had  committed 
an  offence  at  common  law,  which  the  Go- 
Tcrnment  might,  but  had  not  proceeded  to 
prosecute.  My  answer  is  this — that,  hav- 
ing asked  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers, 
they  said  they  did  not  think  that  the  as- 
sumption of  these  titles  was  contrary  either 
to  the  common  or  the  statute  law.  The 
preamble  of  the  present  Act  states  that — 

"  Whereas  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  re- 
eitod  enactment  extends  to  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  archbishop  or  bishop  of  a  pretended  pro- 
vince or  diocese,  or  archbishop  or  bishop  of  a 
city,  place,  or  territory  in  England  or  Ireland  not 
being  the  See,  province,  or  diocese  of  any  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  recognised  by  law,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  establish,  under  colour  of  authority  from 
the  See  of  Rome  or  otherwise,  such  pretended 
sees,  provinces,  or  dioceses  is  illegal  and  void." 

Thus  the  preamble  does  not  state  that  the 
assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles  not  being 

Lord  J.  jRussell 


those  oi  the  fiatablished  Chorelit  is  emir 
trary  to  the  Act  of  the  IQth  Geo.  IV., 
but  only  th^t  it  is  inconsistent  with  th« 
rights  intended  to  be  protected  bj  that 
enactment.  When  we  got  that  formal 
opinion  from  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
that  the  assumption  of  these  titles  was  not 
illegal,  it  would  have  been  futile  ia  ob  ta 
order  them  to  prosecute  persona  who  had 
not  committed  any  offence  against  the  law. 
Their  opinion  went  on  to  say  that  if  it 
were  proved  that  bulls  or  resoripta  wert 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Rome» 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  those  seesy 
then  that  such  an  introduction  was  an 
offence,  I  think  they  said,  against  the 
common  law,  and  certainly  against  certain 
statutes  which  they  enumerated.  But  it 
was  a  totally  different  question  to  institute 
a  prosecution  for  the  introduction  of  a  boll 
on  a  particular  subject,  when  it  would  be 
found  that  the  parties  who  had  introduced 
it  would  only  be  liable  to  a  prosecution  as 
if  they  had  introduced  any  other  bull  or 
rescript;  allowing,  for  example,  first  cou- 
sins to  marry,  allowing  bishops  to  ordain, 
or  giving  directions  upon  any  matter  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  piece  of  oppression, 
and  an  undue  exercise  of  power,  if  while 
we  were  really  prosecuting  parties  for  the 
assumption  of  certain  titles,  we  were  in  form 
and  in  law  prosecuting  them  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Papal  buU.  I  still  think  that 
to  allow  the  Executive  Government  an  en- 
tire discretion  with  regard  to  the  time  and 
the  occasions  when  they  should  institute 
such  a  prosecution,  would  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous discretion  for  any  Government  to 
exercise.  Whether  further  legislation 
should  not  take  place,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say;  but  the  enactments  upon  the  subject 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  introduc- 
tion of  bulls,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
were  clearly  of  opinion  was  forbidden ;  bat 
whether  under  the  penalties  of  misdemea- 
nour or  of  high  treason  was  very  doubtful. 
The  prohibition  was  very  general,  and  was 
not  confined,  as  in  the  case  of  our  earlier 
kings,  to  the  introduction  of  any  bulls 
which  contained  matter  inconsistent  with 
the  King's  prerogative,  and  against  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  but  was  generally 
directed  against  the  introduction  of  any 
writings  from  the  Pope  of  Rome.  With 
reference  to  our  not  proposing  to  exercise 
a  legislative  power  to  regulate  the  admis- 
sion of  Papal  bulls,  I  said  in  the  speech  I 
made  to  the  House  upon  introducing  this 
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measure,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  legislate 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations 
existing  betwen  this  country  and  thq  Court 
of  Rome.  I  said  that  this  was  a  yast  and 
extensive  subject,  upon  which  we  were  not 
prepared  to  legislate,  but  that  wo  con«- 
fined  ourselres  in  the  present  measure  to 
meet  that  which  has  actually  happened. 
t  am  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  that  I 
formerly  expressed,  that  this  assumption 
of  titles  is  a  pretension  to  a  sway  within 
the  realm  of  England,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Queen's  sovereignty,  with  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  with  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  nation.  That  has  been 
the  mature  of  the  aggression  committed  by 
a  foreign  Potentate  against  us;  and  the 
essence  of  that  act  was  in  the  insult  it 
offered.  The  other  questions  upon  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
touched,  are  totally  different.  It  appears 
to  me  that,  in  order  to  meet  that  insult, 
the  direct  way  is,  to  introduce  a  Bill  which 
shall  forbid,  and  if  possible  prevent,  the  as- 
sumption of  such  titles.  The  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  last  certainly  requires  some 
further  study  of  this  subject ;  because  he 
seems  totally  to  have  misapprehended  it. 
The  question  of  the  law  being  inoperative, 
because  certain  things  are  done  in  Ireland 
and  given  in  evidence  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles, 
were  two  different  questions.  The  assump- 
tion  of  the  title  of  an  existing  see  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  is  forbidden 
by  law.  The  law  has  been  so  far  obeyed, 
that  the  persons  so  prohibited  to  take 
those  titles  do  not  use  them  in  public  do- 
cuments, or  when  they  are  addressing  the 
Crown,  or  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  or  his  Secre- 
tary, or  when  they  are  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment. They  do  not  then  assume  the  titles 
of  territorial  sees,  but  sign  themselves 
"  Paul  Cullen,"  or  •«  Daniel  Murray,"  as 
the  case  may  be.  So  far,  therefore,  the 
law  is  obeyed.  With  respect  to  the  exer- 
cise of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  they  have  not 
changed  the  titles  under  which  they  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  previously  to  the  Act  of 
1829,  and  which  jurisdiction  has  been  re- 
cognised in  the  courts  of  law.  If  a  person 
comes  to  an  Irish  court  of  law,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  right  which  is  founded  upon  the 
assumption  of  these  titles,  it  is  a  question 
for  the  court  of  law  to  decide,  whether  any 
such  right  is  not  rendered  invalid  by  rea- 
son of  the  assumption  of  those  titles.  But 
it  is  a  different  question  when  a  person 
comes  before  the  same  court  to  c£sim  a 


right  in  which  he  is  able  to  show  he  faaa 
an.  interest  under  an  instrument  in. which 
these  titles  have  been  used ;  and  it  may 
happen  that  the  right  may  be  good,  JL 
though  the  requisite  instnunent  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  may  set  forth  a  title  which 
is  an  offence  against  the  law.  Some  illus- 
tration of  this  difference  may  be  found  in 
the  law  as  it  formerly  stood  with  regard  to 
marriages.  The  performance  of  certain 
marriages  was  made  an  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  clergyman;  but  that  did  not  make 
the  marriages  void,  although  an  offence 
had  been  committed  by  the  clergyman. 
Our  difficulty  has  been  in  framing  a  clause 
to  meet  these  cases ;  but  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so.  The  second  clause  ror 
ferred  to  the  prevention  of  writings  by  any 
person  assuming  the  prohibited  titles ;  and 
we  sought,  in  the  third,  by  rendering  in- 
valid bequests  of  property  to  the  bishops 
designated  under  prohibited  titles,  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  those  titles.  But  we  found 
that  we  could  not  use  words  to  prevent  the 
use  of  those  titles  for  these  purposes  with- 
out preventing  and  making  void  acts  which 
belong  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  spiri- 
tual character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bi- 
shops. I  stated,  in  a  former  debate,  that 
if  any  part  of  the  Bill  were  found  to  inter- 
fere with  the  religious  functions  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  I  was  ready  to  alter 
and  expunge  such  portions  of  the  Bill ;  for 
that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  in- 
terfere with  the  spiritual  functions  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
has  referred  to  the  Synod  of  Thurles;  and 
he  mentioned  what  I  said  of  that  synod  in 
bringing  in  the  Bill.  I  very  much  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  assumption 
of  these  titles  is  the  insult  that  is  offered 
to  the  Crown ;  but  that  the  acts  of  this 
synod  constitute  very  much  the  danger 
which  we  have  to  apprehend.  The  insult 
we  provide  for  by  this  Bill.  We  think  the 
other — the  proceedings  of  the  synod — the 
act  of  danger,  in  its  operation  on  the  tem- 
poral government ;  but  tliere  has  been 
groat  difficulty  in  meeting  the  questicm  of 
the  synods.  My  hoo.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  thought,  by  the  use 
of  the  word  "act,''  the  operation  of  the 
synods  would  be  prevented  ;  but  we  found 
that  that  would  apply  to  confirmation,  or- 
dination, and  other  acts  within  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  con- 
sider the  imperfection  of  language  upon 
thii  subject.    After  much  consideration. 
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and  kft«T  Tarious  attempts,  we  hare  fonnd 
h  imposuble  to  use  tanj^uage  of  bdi' 
natare  as  would  prohibit  eiactlj  what  we 
wiih  to  prohibit  without  touching  upon 
that  which  we  wish  to  avoid.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleiaat)  may  be  more  fot- 
tuDste  than  we  have  been,  and  maj  point 
out  exactly  how  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  evident  that  Lord  Stanley  has 
not  been  so  fortunate ;  because  he  pro- 
posed one  or  two  years  for  the  preparation 
of  a  measure  on  the  subject.  I  will  not 
say  that,  by  this  Bill,  or  by  any  Bill 
have  now  to  propose,  we  are  free  from  the 
dangers  to  which  tho  bon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  alluded — from  the  interference 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priest- 
hood with  the  education  of  the  people  in 
Ireland,  and  with  various  mattera,  aome  of 
which  are  partly  temporal  and  partly  spi- 
ritual, aud  others  which  are  of  a  wholly 
temporal  nature  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
do  uot  think  that,  because  we  have  those 
dangers  to  apprehend,  it  would  be  right, 
even  if  posiiblc,  to  prevent  meelinga  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  hiahops  for  mattera  of 
their  Church  of  an  entirely  spiritual  nature, 
and  with  regard  to  the  due  organisation  of 
that  Church,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
RoDian  Catholic  Church  iu  Ireland,  and  a 
voi^  numerous  Roman  Catholic  population 
there.  Every  one  must  wish  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  to  have  the  power  of 
superintending  the  moral  conduct  of  their 
clergy,  and  the  means,  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  temporal  courts,  of  punishing 
any  immorality  that  may  occur  among  that 
body  ;  and  so,  IJkewiae,  with  regard  to  all 
other  matters,  the  House  would  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  spiritual  conduct  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  With  regard 
to  temporal  matters,  I  certainly  view  them 
not  without  apprehension.  I  have  no  ap- 
prehension with  regard  to  this  country ; 
because  the  feeling  of  the  country  has 
been  shown  so  generally,  almost  so  unani- 
mously, in  favour  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  in 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  iotor- 
ference  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
I  cannot  say  it  is  so  in  Ireland.  I  cannot 
say  tho  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ire- 
land may  not  intci-fore,  and  seriously,  with 
the  progress  of  education  in  many  in- 
stances, and  may  not  in  some  instances 
use  their  power  mischievously  as  regards 
temporal  matters.  I  admit,  as  regards  the 
whole  subject,  that  it  requires  considera- 
tion. We  must  see  in  what  manner  the 
Gorenunent  of  the  R«man  See  and  the 
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biihops  in  Ireland  act  bvfora  wa  protaed 
to  any  measure  upon  that  point;  and,  after 
all  I  have  seen,  I  am  of  opinion  that  wa 
ought  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  Bill  to  ft 
legislative  measure  which  shall  aaaett  in  ai^ 
solute  terms  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queea. 
Mr.  NGWDBGATE  could  not  sjinpa- 
thise  with  the  troubles  of  the  noUa  Lmd, 
whose  speech  was  but  an  enuDieration  of, 
to  him,  insurmountable  diffioultiea;  noitkor 
could  he  approve  of  the  Bill  as  altered  and 
amended  by  the  Government.  When  Im 
looked  at  the  Bill,  and  contidered  Itor 
different  it  would  be  with  the  omiaaiiMs 
now  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  fnaa 
what  it  was  when  first  introduced,  and, 
much  more,  when  he  recollected  tiie  first 
speech  made  by  the  noble  Lord  on  thta 
subject,  and  compared  it  with  that  which 
ho  had  just  ottered,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  old  quotation — 

"  Quantum  mutatui  sb  illo  Qeetore." 
He  could  not  enter  into  the  nice  distinc- 
tions drawn  by  the  noble  Lord  with  respeot 
to  the  nature  of  the  insult  which  had  beoi 
offered  to  this  country.  To  confine  that 
insult  merely  to  the  assumption  of  titles, 
was  narrowing  it  to  the  shadow,  and  omit- 
ting tho  substance.  The  grossest  part  of 
the  insult  was  the  Pope's  having  sent  a 
cardinal  and  legate  to  constitute  within  thin 
free  and  independent  country  a  legislature, 
not  only  for  ecclesiastics!  but  for  temporal 
concerns.  He  thought  thot  that  part  of 
the  subject  had  not  Deen  well  considered 
hy  tbe  House,  or  what  were  the  powers  with 
which  a  cardinal  or  legate  d  latere  were  in- 
vested. He  begged  hon.  Members  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
they  would  at  once  perceive  that  tho  Bill 
wns  not  in  any  way  commensurate  with 
the  subject.  He  had  been  lately  exam- 
ining certain  books — -high  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  and  would  read  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts from  them,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House.  The  first  was  from  Corte  di  Jtoma, 
by  Andrea  Tosi  of  Venice,  printed  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1774,  with  the  approval  of  the 
"  Most  Reverend  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace  of  the  Pope."  dated  August  5, 1764. 
In  that  work  it  was  laid  down  that — 

"The  legatei  d  latere  lave  the  right  o(  maa- 
xgiog  all  the  aflsirt,  cliil,  econODiEual,  and  pi^ 
tical,  of  the  nntioni  committed  to  them  b;  the 
SoTercign  Pontiff;  and  acaordiog  to  the  dseraw 
of  Benedict  XIV.  the;  max  rcusw  inveatitme, 
oondemn,  deprive  of  flefg,  and  give  aliaolution  to 
the  pitent  of  tho  npoatolic  power  ;  acoordinglf,  ai 
TJcar*  of  hia  llotineia,  thoj  poaaeai  tbe  plenilnda 
of  spiritual  aad  temponl  power."— (Vol.  ii., 
p.  211.)  "^ 
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These  were  the  powers  that  Dr.  Ctdlen 
came  over  to  this  countrj  to  exercise. 
With  respect  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the 
case  was  still  stronger,  for  a  cardinal  had 
still  greater  powers  than  a  legate.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  this  country 
since  the  Conquest,  according  to  Lord 
Coke,  for  a  cardinal  to  reside  in  England. 
The  attributes  of  a  cardinal,  however,  had 
been  as  little  noticed  as  those  of  a  legate  d 
latere,  as  would  be  seen  by  the  extracts  he 
should  read  to  the  House  from  another  work. 
This  work  was  entitled  Notitia  Congrega- 
tianum  et  Trihunalium  Curice  Bomance, 
is  by  Hunald  Prettenberg,  a  Jesuit,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  and 
was  printed  at  the  episcopal  •  press  at  Hil- 
desium  in  Westphalia,  in  1693.  He  would 
'  read  these  extracts  in  Latin  as  well  as  in 
English,  lest  his  translation  of  them  should 
be  impugned : — 

P.  42,  Db  PBiYEUons  Gardinalium. 

(J  9,  cap.  ix.) — Car-  Credence  is  ghren  to 

dinaii  assorenti  se  esse  a  Cardioal  who  asserts 

legatum    creditur,    eti-  that  he  is  a  Legate,  al- 

amsi  literas   suse  lega-  though  he  may  not  ex- 

tionis  non  exhibeat.  hibit  his  letters  of  Le- 
gation. 

(§  12)  —  Electus   in  A  man  who  has  been 

Cardinalem  co    ipso  a  elected  a  Cardinal  is  by 

patriso  potcstate  est  li-  that  fact  freed  from  the 

heratus.  power  of  his  country. 

(§  13. )  —  Cardinales  Cardinals  can  confer 
in  commissis  sibi  eccle-  benefices  and  exercise 
siis  a  scdo  apostolica  jurisdiction  in  the 
possunt  beneficia  con*  Churches  committed  to 
ferre,  jurisdictionem  ex-  them  by  the  Apostolic 
ercere  ante  captam  pos-  See,  before  taking  pos- 
sessionem, session. 

(§   15.) —  Cardinali  A   Cardinal  who  as- 

asserenti  aliquid  actum  serts,    that    something 

in  presentiic  Papso  vel  was  done  in   the    pre- 

sibi  Tivie  vocis  oraculo  sence  of  the  Pope,  or 

a  Pap&  mandatum  fiiisse  commanded     him      by 

credi  debet.  word  of  mouth  by  the 

Pope,  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

These  were  high  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties; and  such  were  the  intruded  powers 
and  principles  which  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment meant  to  leave  untouched  by  the 
Bill.  The  intrusion  upon  this  country  of 
a  Roman  legislature  and  officials  for  tem- 
poral purposes  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  tho  nation,  was  a  real  and  gra- 
tuitous insult;  but  that  was  not  dealt  with 
by  the  Bill.  He  could  not  but  feel  indig- 
nant at  the  effect  this  course  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  have 
upon  the  character  of  this  country  among 
foreign  nations.  He  could  well  fancy  the 
Pope  and  his  cardinals  describing  consti- 
tutional government  as  a  farce,  seeing  how 
easily  they  could  intrude  not  only  a  Roman 
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Catholic  hierarchy,  but  temporal  officers  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  into  this  country,  al- 
though the  Queen,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  country,  were  opposed  to  the  proceed- 
ing. After  four  months,  during  which  the 
people  had  spoken,  and  the  Queen  had  an- 
swered, after  395  Members  of  that  House 
declared  that  some  effectual  measure  must ' 
pass.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  drop- 
ped the  whole  substance  of  their  Bill,  had 
reduced  it  to  this  miserable  shadow,  and 
had  thereby  declared  before  the  country 
and  Europe,  they  were,  in  fact,  impotent 
to  meet  the  evil.  [Laughter.]  Roman  Ca- 
tholics might  well  laugh.  He  was  certain 
if  his  Holiness  the  Pope  ever  smiled,  he 
must  smile  when  he  looks  at  what  he  has 
by  his  sole  fiat  effected  in  this  country; 
Cardinal  Antonelli  must  regard  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  as  the  most  inefficient  State 
officer  that  ever  held  the  post.  Well  might 
the  Pope  smile  when  he  compared  the 
power  he  exercised  over  this  country  with 
that  he  exercised  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
supported  by  French  bayonets.  Well  might 
the  Pope  consider  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  boasted  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  to  be,  after  all,  but  a  farce;  if 
what  remained  of  this  Bill  was  all  Eng- 
land could  do  to  vindicate  her  indepen- 
dence. He  did  not  wish  to  protract  the 
debate;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  can- 
celling a  promise  of  support  be  had  given 
at  the  Warwick  county  meeting  on  this 
question  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
whose  genera]  policy  he  was  opposed.  He 
had  been  willing  to  give  the  noble  Lord 
credit  for  a  sincere  intention  to  vindicate 
the  insult  offered  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
nation  ;  btit  now  he  had  found  how  lit- 
tle likely  it  was  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
really  meet  the  emergency,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  liberating  himself  from 
the  pledge  he  had  given,  and  of  declaring 
that  he  would  not  btand  pledged  to  sup-' 
port  a  measure  he  considered  totally  in- 
sufficient. 

Mr.  STANFORD  said:  Sir,  being  quite 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  surround 
this  complicated  and  most  embarrassing 
question,  I  was  far  from  expecting  a  per- 
fect measure — an  expectation  I  should  at 
any  time  as  little  dream  of  seeing  fulfilled 
as  of  a  perfect  Minister. 

**  A  faultless  monster  the  world  ne'er 
saw  ;"  but  one  so  puerile,  tenuous,  and  in- 
consequential as  tho  altered — I  cannot  say 
amended — Bill  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
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Bnbmitted  to  the  House,  I  confess,  exceeds 
the  limits  of  toleration  I  was  prepared  to 
concede;  and  I  think  the  noble  Lord  must 
require  all  that  courage  which  he  assured 
us  the  other  night  that  he  still  possessed, 
to  enable  him  to  bear  up  against  the  recep- 
tion it  has  met  with.  It  is  an  ominous 
presage  when  even  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  is 
found  indulging  in  a  vein  of  metaphorical 
pleasantry  on  so  grave  a  question;  but  ridi- 
cule seems  to  have  been  thought  the  most 
appropriate  weapon  on  all  sides  of  the 
House.  Were  I  asked  to  express  my  hum- 
ble opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  s  proceedings, 
it  would  be  something  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  noble  Lord  had,  like  another  distin- 
guished performer,  retired  last  week  alto- 
gether from  the  stage — an  opinion  very 
generally  entertained  both  in  and  out  of 
this  House.  From  the  announcement  made, 
however,  by  Her  Majesty's  servants  this 
evening,  we  learn  that  the  old  company 
will  have  the  honour  of  appearing  for  the 
second  time  this  season  in  "  Papal  Aggres- 
sion," a  serio-comic  drama  in  five  acts,  the 
fifth  act  being  left  out  to  avoid  the  cata- 
strophe ;  after  which,  the  popular  panto- 
mime of  the  "  New  Budget,  in  which  the 
distinguished  harlequin,  who  has  quite  re- 
covered from  his  recent  fall,  will  play  off 
some  of  his  most  dexterous  tricks,  and  the 
unrivalled  clown  of  the  establishment  will, 
on  this  occasion,  jump  clean  through  all 
the  windows;  to  conclude  with  an  original, 
grand,  and  imposing  fairy  extravaganza, 
called  the  "  Crystal  Palace,"  or  a  *•  Cure 
for  the  Crisis."  This,  certainly,  is  a  very 
nice  bill  of  the  play,  one  that  will  no  doubt 
draw  a  full,  nay,  a  crowded  House.  But  I 
doubt  if  the  performance  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  boxes,  pit,  or  even  the  gallery.  I 
would  warn  the  noble  Lord  in  the  same 
friendly  spirit  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
^for  Finsbury  had  pointed  out  the  other 
evening,  the  risk  the  noble  Lord  incurs  in 
•*  starring  it"  with  so  poor  a  company.  I 
would  also  remind  the  noble  Lord  what 
once  happened  to  Mr.  Romeo  Coates :  the 
only  applause  he  obtained  during  a  long 
peiformance  was  in  the  dying  scene,  and 
to  please  the  audience  he  died  again.  I 
fear  in  the  same  way  that  that  would  be  the 
part  of  the  noble  Lord's  performance  which 
would  best  please  the  House.  But  I  have 
to  apologise  to  the  House  for  having  been 
carried  away  in  a  jocose  strain  so  little  ap- 
propriate to  the  real  gravity  and  import- 
ance of  the  question ;  whilci  however,  I  have 
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the  excuse  of  following  only  in  the  wake  of 
many  more  distinguii^ed  and  experienced 
persons.  If  the  House  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  short  time,  I  will  endeavour  to  ezprew 
my  serious  and  most  sincere  opinion.  I 
have.  Sir,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  speeches  which  have  been  made  in  this 
House  by  its  most  eminent  Members,  and 
have  read  with  care  those  which  have  been 
made  by  persons  equally  distinguished  in 
another  place,  and  find  that  all  these  expe- 
rienced statesmen  have  concurred  in  ad- 
vising the  Crown  that  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  at  this  juncture  would  he  most 
unwise,  most  inexpedient,  indeed,  most 
dangerous.  I  believe  this  view  is  generally 
thought  the  right  one ;  and  that  the  large 
majority  of  this  House  would  be  willing,  in 
consequence,  to  give  an  honest  support  to 
the  present  Government,  to  enable  ihem 
to  get  through  the  business  of  the  eonntrj. 
There  was  indeed  but  one  apparently  insur- 
mountable obstacle  —  as  to  the  budget. 
If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
only  modify  the  income  tax  so  as  to  do  jus- 
tice  to  the  agricultural  classes,  as  he  easilj 
might,  by  placing  them  in  the  same  position 
as  persons  in  trade,  and  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  no  profit  no  tax;  and  would 
act  with  equity  towards  the  trading  and 
professional  interests  of  the  country  hj 
making  a  distinction  between  income  de- 
rived from  commerce  and  professions,  and 
that  derived  from  realisea  capital,  there 
is  but  little  doubt  of  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  Session  being  readily  overcome. 
But  there  is  one  monster  difficulty  which 
swallows  up  all  others,  and  which  the  ex- 
planations of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  have 
certainly  not  succeeded  in  removing,  yiz.. 
Papal  aggression.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  say  anything  which  might  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men :  nothing  can  be  so  far  from  my  in- 
tention, so  foreign  to  my  disposition.  I 
have  never  looked  upon  them  in  any  other 
light  than  as  fellow-subjects  and  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  I  wish  them  to  enjoy 
that  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  and  re* 
ligious  liberty  which  we  all  so  justly  prise. 
But,  Sir,  I  must  deny  that  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  England  in  this  matter  are 
to  be  attributed  to  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
The  unanimous  outburst  of  indignation 
has  sprung  up  from  a  sense  of  the  grons 
insult  offered  to  the  Sovereign,  and  of  the 
violation  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
realm  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  and  if  ever 
the  vo«  popuU  vaso  Dei,  had  any  tmth 
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or  meaning,  it  has  been  illuBtrated  here. 
And  I  am  perfectly  oonvinced,  that  the 
measure  juat  expounded  bj  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
people,  will  not  be  considered  to  redound 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Soyereign,  the  honour 
of  Parliament,  or  credit  of  the  nation — will, 
in  short,  irritate  many,  and  satisfy  none. 

And,  let  me  ask,  Sir,  if  the  country 
ought  to  be  satisfied  ?  No  one,  whose 
opinion  is  of  consequence,  doubts  for  a 
moment  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  yio- 
lated  the  jus  gentium^  or  law  of  nations, 
by  claiming  to  invest  certain  British  sub- 
jects with  ecclesiastical  titles  of  a  terri- 
torial character — a  power  and  authority 
belonging  only  to  the  So?ereign,  and  that 
he  has  done  so  in  a  manner  highly  offen- 
sive to  the  Sovereign,  to  the  Parliament, 
and  to  the  people  of  England.  The  noble 
Lord  the  First  Minister  has  not  only  ad- 
mitted it,  but  in  glowing  language  de- 
nounced it,  in  his  famous  letter.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most  sceptical.  I  have  looked  into 
the  pages  of  VcUtel,  an  authority  on  such 
points.  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  the 
House  with  the  extract  which  I  made,  but 
I  cau  assure  them  it  is  most  clear  and  un- 
equivocal on  this  very  question.  But  yet 
nothing  has  been  done — no  proclamation 
of  the  Crown — no  resolution  of  Parliament 
condemnatory  of  this  act  of  tho  Pope.  It 
may  not  be  expedient  to  make  it  a  c<utA8 
&e{ltbetween£nglandand  the  Pope.  I  don't 
dream  of  such  a  thing,  for  one,  among 
other  reasons — that  the  Pope,  when  van- 
quished, is  not  beaten.  His  policy  sur- 
vives. It  is  not  to  be  attacked  by  force 
of  arms,  for  that  method  would  not  reach 
the  evil.  But  surely  the  Parliament  of 
England  should  speak  out,  should  denounce 
these  arrogant  pretensions,  and  respond  to 
the  voice  of  the  nation.  They  would  only 
by  so  doing,  I  am  sure,  be  echoing  tho 
sentiments  of  the  entire  Protestant  com- 
munity of  these  kingdoms.  Again,  much 
has  been  said  on  the  purely  municipal 
branch  of  the  question,  and  I  venture  to 
think  the  view  taken  by  the  Government 
has  been  erroneous.  There  may  be  some 
doubts  whether  the  peniJties  of  the  18th 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  7,  could  be  enforced  against 
persons  assuming  ecclesiastical  titles,  such 
as  Dr.  Wiseman  and  others  have  assumed. 
But  is  it  clear  that  they  have  not  been 
guilty  at  conunon  law  of  a  high  contempt 
of  the  prerogative,  and  are  punishable  for 
that  offence  ?  Is  it  not,  at  all  events,  ad- 
mitted by  the  law  advisers  of  Aa  Crown, 


that  these  titles,  having  been  assumed  by 
virtue  of  certain  bulls  and  deoretab  of  the 
Pope,  the  9th  and  10th  Victoria  has  been 
infringed,  and  made  the  parties  liable  to 
an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanour.  Tet 
the  Government  had  not  thought  proper  to 
put  the  law  in  motion.  The  law  was  clear 
enough  to  those  who  chose  to  understand 
it.  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  no  mean  autho- 
rity, had  stated  it — why  not  act  upon  it. 
In  not  doing  so,  I  think  the  Government 
has  failed  in  its  duty.  I  know  that  the 
noble  Lord  has  given  as  a  reason  that  the 
Government  would  not  run  the  risk  of  a 
prosecution  on  an  ancient  statute,  namely, 
the  13th  Elizabeth,  as  there  was  a  great 
chance  of  failure ;  but  it  was  not  quite 
honest  to  represent  the  law  as  based  alto- 
gether on  the  13th  Elizabeth.  It  was,  as 
the  noble  Lord  knew  well  enough,  con- 
trolled by  the  9th  and  10th  Victoria, 
passed  in  1846,  not  so  very  ancient  a 
statute,  though  a  highly  ridiculous  one, 
for  it  left  the  law  in  this  position — ^that 
the  offence  of  publishing  and  putting  Papal 
bulls  in  execution  in  this  country  was  high 
treason,  and  the  punishment  was  pared 
down  to  that  of  a  misdemeanour,  namely, 
fine  and  imprisonment.  But  still  there  was 
law  to  punish  if  the  Government  chose  to 
use  it ;  but  they  did  not  think  fit  to  do  so. 
Why  ?  That  I  leave  to  the  Government 
to  answer.  It  was  not  in  order  to  intro- 
duce legislative  enactments  more  stringent 
for  the  purpose  either  of  punishing  the 
past,  or  of  so  repressing  these  offences 
in  fdture,  for  the  Bill  before  the  House 
contemplates  nothing  of  the  kind.  Well, 
Sir,  I  think  then  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Colleagues  gives  just  grounds 
for  suspicion  of  his  sincerity.  There  were 
municipal  laws  in  existence,  but  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  enforce  them.  The 
law  of  nations  has  been  violated,  but  still 
no  notice  is  to  be  taken.  How  can  we  be 
expected  to  repose  any  confidence  in  the 
noble  Lord's  new  Bill,  when  wo  find  that 
neither  international  law  is  to  bo  vindicated, 
nor  the  existing  municipal  law  of  England 
resorted  to?  Sir,  there  are,  however,  many 
reasons  why,  if  fresh  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  to  take  place,  it  should  not  be 
hurried  or  ill  considered,  but  mature  .and 
comprehensive.  I  have,  for  this  reason, 
put  certain  resolutions  on  the  Notice-book 
of  the  House,  pointing  out  the  advantage 
of  referring  the  entire  subject  of  Papal 
aggression  to  simultaneous  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament — a  course  not 
wantbg  precedent,  as  I  find  by  consulting 
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the  Journals  of  Parliament  sncli  a  plan 
was  resorted  to  so  late  as  1801,  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  when  Select  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  were  appointed  si- 
multaneously, with  power  to  communicate 
with  each  other.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
my  view  of  the  method  which  should  be 
pursued  has  been  corroborated  by  .many 
Tory  eminent  persons,  and  I  still  think  it 
the  only  one  that  can  be  taken  with  safety. 
All  persons  must  feel  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  the  relations  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  stand  to  the  law  of 
these  realms  in  civil  and  religious  mat- 
ters should  be  ascertained  and  permanently 
settled.  It  is  advisable  for  all  parties,  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  we  security 
of  the  Church,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community.  I  therefore  feel  deeply 
disappointed  with  the  measure  the  Go- 
vernment has  produced.  With  every  de- 
sire to  give  my  hearty  support  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  knowing  the  peculiarity 
of  their  position,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
opinion  that  the  measure  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion,  and  will  cause  the 
deepest  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  I 
care  very  little  who  pilots  the  ship,  so  that 
we  are  piloted  through  the  storm.  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  give  my  heai*ty  though 
very  humble  support  to  the  Government 
if  they  will  bring  forward  measures  calcu- 
lated to  effect  the  desired  objects ;  but  if  I 
find,  as  I  now  fear  I  shall  do,  that  the 
measures  proposed  are  not  in  unison  either 
with  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  or  with 
the  noble  Lord's  famous  letter,  then  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  offer  an  equally  heaHy 
and  strenuous  opposition.  Thanking  the 
House  for  their  indulgence  in  so  long  lis- 
tening to  so  humble  a  Member  of  this 
Assembly,  I  shall  not  trespass  further  at 
this  time  on  their  attention. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
that  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
subject  was  by  direct  legislation,  for  the 
appointment  of  Committees  would  lead  to 
a  great  deal  of  delay,  without  being  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  consequences.  The 
noble  Lord  had  characterised  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pope  as  an  insolent  and  insidi- 
ous aggression,  and  if  he  thought  it  right 
to  meet  that  aggression  by  legislation,  he 
ought  to  have  done  so  in  an  effectual  way; 
but  the  omission  of  the  second  and  third 
clauses  of  the  Bill  would  neutralise  any 
good  effect  it  might  have  had  ;  and  if 
passed  into  a  law  in  its  amended  shape,  he 
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believed  the  measure  would  be  of  little  prac- 
tical utility.  The  noble  Lord  objected  rerj 
properly  to  the  synod  ical  action   of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  propose 
by  this  Bill  to  touch  that  synodical  action. 
He  trusted,  however,  the  noble  Lord  would 
devise  some  way  of  meeting  that  evil,  and 
also  the  evil  resulting  from  the  admission 
of  Papal  bulls  into  this  country.     The 
present  measure  would  not  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  country.     The 
Piptestant  people  of  this  country  had  no 
wish  to  show  a  persecuting  spirit  towards 
their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen.     This 
was  not  a  persecuting  country.    Toleration 
was  carried  to  its  utmost  limits.     Bui  the 
Protestant  people  of  this  country  were  ac- 
quainted in  some  measure  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Rome,  both  from  the 
past  history  of  the  world,  and  its  delinea- 
tion in  Holy  Writ.    The  Protestant  people 
of  this  country  would  give  the  Roman  Ua- 
tholics  free  toleration  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  he 
persecuted  themselves;  they  wished  to  re- 
tain the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  were  afraid  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  attaining  that  power  at  which  she 
was   aiming.     The  Protestant  people   of 
this  country  were  a  religious  people — ^a 
Bible-loving  people — ^who  would  not  ahan 
don  their  right  of  private  judgment;  hat 
they  knew  that  the  Church   of    Rome, 
wherever  it  obtained  predominance,  inter- 
fered with  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  forbade  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
for  the  Protestant  people  of  this  country 
felt  great  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their 
Queen,  but  above  all  they  were  animated 
by  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  truth.     They 
felt  that  in  this  aggression  made  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  this  country  those 
things  which  they  most  deeply  prize  are 
greatly  in  danger,  and  therefore  they  had 
been  most  deeply  and  justly  excited  on  the 
subject.     He  was  afraid  the  Bill  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  would  not  satisfy  the 
just  expectations  of  the  people,  or  the  case 
which  it  was  intended  to  meet ;  but  he 
trusted  that  it  would  receive  such  amend- 
ments in  Committee  as  would  render  it  a 
satisfactory  and  efficient  measure. 

Mr.  pagan  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  over 
and  over  again  stated  that  insult  had  been 
offered  to  the  people  of  this  country  bj  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  Now,  it  was  impossible 
that  an  insult  could  be  offered,  when  none 
was  intended.     The  Pope's  interference 
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was  altogether  Bpiritaal  in  its  nature, 
merely  for  the  spiritual  government  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country.  He 
said  that  no  insult  had  heen  offered  hy  the 
Pope,  or  by  any  person  acting  for  the 
Pope.  He  found  that  he  was  corroborated 
in  this  statement  by  the  Protestant  Bishop 
of  St.  Dafid's,  who  was  of  opinion  that  no 
insult  was  intended.  As  he  thought  that 
the  Bill,  even  in  its  modified  shape,  would 
infringe  the  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
he  should  continue  to  give  it  his  most 
strenuous  opposition.  He  hoped  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure, from  a  different  cause,  would  join 
with  him  in  that  opposition. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  thought 
it  was  rather  premature  for  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oi[- 
ford,  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  on  the 
letter  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
He  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  had  no  objection  to 
say  at  once,  that  he  regarded  that  letter 
as  a  Jesuitical,  hypocritical  production — 
as  a  mere  piece  of  clap-trap.  And  so  it 
now  turned  out  to  be.  He  thought  that 
the  measure  in  its  amended  shape  would 
meet  with  more  opposition  than  before. 
For  his  own  part,  though  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  put  the  noble  Lord  on  his  trial, 
and  to  give  him  his  support  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill,  though  he  did  not 
doubt  that  he  should  find  himself  deceived, 
and  now  he  found  he  was  not  mistaken, 
and  he  certainly  should  take  no  further 
part  in  the  measure,  and  he  would  take 
care  that  he  was  not  again  caught  in  the 
same  snare.  He  supposed  that  a  similar 
course  would  be  adopted  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  No  doubt  an  amended 
budget  would  be  brought  forward,  and 
that  amended  budget,  like  this  amended 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  would  be  nothing  at 
all — it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  or  beneficial  to  any  member  of 
any  class  of  the  community  in  the  country. 
It  would  be  merely  the  Bpumawtia  verba 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  say,  that  little 
confidence  ought  to  bo  placed  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  only  remedy  for 
the  present  state  of  things  would  be  a  dis- 
solution, and  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
which  would  give  the  people  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  ataohment  to 
the  Throne,  and  their  determination  to 
maintain  the  coustitution  of  the  country  in 
Church  and  State.  He  must  express  his 
detestation  of  the  political  ooiTMdiee  and 


hypocrisy  of  the  Government,  and  would 
say,  "  The  Lord  defend  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign from  their  advice !  "  If  the  Whigs 
continue  in  office,  he  should  expect  to  see 
the  Pope— not  at  the  Crystal  Palace — ^he 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  would  not  go  there — 
but  in  Downing-street,  and,  no  doubt,  a 
large  portion  of  the  secret  service  money 
would  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
entertainiug  him.  In  the  expenditure  of 
that  secret-service  money  all  sorts  of  dirty 
tricks  and  unfairness  were  perpetrated, 
and  in  these  times  of  professed  economy, 
he  found  that  the  Government  intended  to 
give  no  less  than  an  additional  sum  of 
500^.  a  year  to  the  chairman  of  the  Excise. 
He  should  oppose  any  such  grant.  When 
the  budget  would  be  brought  forward,  ho 
could  not  pretend  to  say.  It  might  be 
postponed  from  week  to  week,  until  it  was 
brought  forward  at  a  period  when  tho 
House  could  not  properly  discuss  it.  He 
placed  no  confidence  in  the  noble  Lord  or 
nis  Government,  for  he  had  the  worst  pos- 
sible opinion  of  the  whole  batch  of  them. 
Second  Reading  deferred  till  Friday  next. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  VICE-CHANCBLLOE 

BILL. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  moved 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  said,  he  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  the  object  of  which  waa 
to  repeal  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  tho  5th  of 
the  Queen,  which  prevented  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  third  yioe-Chancellor  after  the 
resignation  of  Sir  James  Wigram.  If, 
unfortunately,  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  be 
appointed  under  this  Act  should  die,  or  be 
obliged  to  resign,  recourse  must  again  be 
had  to  Parliament  for  a  new  BiU,  for  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  three  Vice-Chan- 
oellors  would  be  permanently  required  for 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  he  intended  to  propose  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  clause  in  the  Committee  which 
could  not  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  he  did  not  appre- 
hend, that  if  the  Bill  were  passed,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  come  to  Parliament 
for  another  Bill  in  the  case  put  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  unless  the  last  clause 
in  the  Bill  were  retained.  That  clause 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  not  in- 
terfering with  any  foVmal  arrangements 
which  might  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

BiU  read  2^,  and  committed  for  Monday 
next. 
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ThB  House  adjourned  at  a  qaarter  be- 
fore Nine  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 

Monday t  March  10,  1851. 

Minutes.]    Public  Bills. — 1"   Sale  of  Arsenio 

Regulation. 
2*  Passengers  Act  Amendment. 

PASSENGERS  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 

Earl  GREY,  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill,  said,  that  the  object 
of  it  was  to  amend,  in  two  or  three  points 
of  some  importance,  the  Act  that  had  been 
passed  two  years  ago.  The  Commissioners 
of  Emigration,  under  the  present  law,  had 
the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  provi- 
Bions,  upon  a  calculation  as  to  the  probable 
time  the  vessel  would  take  in  making  her 
voyage.  The  voyage  to  America  was  cal- 
culated upon  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  and 
provisions  for  ten  weeks  Vrere  required  by 
the  Commissioners.  But  there  were  now 
building  vessels  with  improved  machinery 
— somo  with  steam  power  as  well  as  aux- 
iliary power.  Of  course,  these  would  not 
require  to  havo  provisions  for  so  long  a 
period  as  sailing  vessels.  As  the  law  now 
stood,  the  Commissioners  had  not  the 
power  of  apportioning  the  period  to  the 
different  classes  of  vessels.  The  object  of 
the  present  Bill  was,  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioners to  name  a  shorter  period  for 
Tessels  propelled  by  steam  power.  There 
was  another  defect  in  the  existing  law. 
The  scale  of  diet  was  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  That  Act  gave  the  Com- 
missioners power  of  substituting  ono  ar- 
ticle for  another ;  but  they  had  not  the 
power  of  ordering  a  general  improved  diet. 
Now,  it  happened  that  emigrants  occasion- 
ally went  out  who  wished  to  have  a  better 
class  of  diet,  and  this  Bill  would  give  the 
Commissioners  the  power  to  direct  accord- 
ingly. The  third  alteration  proposed  to  be 
made  in  tho  Act  was  this — as  the  law  at 
present  stood,  if  an  emigrant  ship  put  back 
in  distress,  the  emigration  officers  of  the 
particular  port  had  the  power  of  preventing 
the  vessel  sailing  on  her  voyage  until  the 
damage  was  made  good ;  but  this  power 
was  confined  to  the  port  from  which  she 
had  originally  sailed.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
a  vessel  sailing  from,  Liverpool  on  a  long 
voyage  being  obliged  to  put  into  the  ports 
of  Belfast  or  Cork,  on  account  of  damage, 
the  emigration  agents  in  these  places  could 
not  prevent  her  sailing  back  to  Liverpool 


for  repur,  although  they  bad  the  power  of 
preventing  her  proceeding  on  her  yojage 
until  she  was  perfectly  repaired.  It  mi|^ht, 
however,  happen  that  the  damage  done 
was  80  great  as  to  render  her  voyage 
across  the  Irish  Sea  most  dangeroas  to 
life.  The  present  Bill  would  give  these 
authorities  the  power  of  preventing  a  ves- 
sel puttihg  to  sea  at  all,  until  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  she  should  do  so  with  the  most 
perfect  safety.  These  were  the  only 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  The  Act  which  had  passed  two 
years  ago  had  worked  exceedingly  well. 
No  complaints  of  it  had  been  made  by  the 
shipowners.  The  reports  received  from 
the  Colonies  were  all  favourable  to  the 
working  of  that  Act.  The  passengpers 
generally  arrived  at  their  place  of  destina- 
tion in  good  health.  The  mortality  amongst 
them  was  very  trifling,  and  altogether  the 
system  was  found  to  work  most  satisfae- 
torily. 

Lord  REDE  SD ALE  reminded  the  no- 
ble Earl  of  the  dreadful  cases  that  had 
recently  occurred  of  the  overcrowding  of 
the  steamboats  from  Ireland.  In  one  of 
those  cases  a  woman,  on  being  put  on 
shore  from  one  of  these  Vessels,  carried  in 
her  arms  a  dead  child,  who  had  been  killed 
by  its  exposure  to  the  cold  on  the  deck, 
where  there  was  a  large  number  of  unfor- 
tunate persons  huddled  together,  who,  it 
appeared,  had  been  conveyed  at  the  low 
charge  of  one  shilling  per  head.  He 
thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  check  that  great  abuse.  He  believed 
that  in  some  instances  money  was  given  to 
the  Irish  poor  by  persons  connected  with 
the  unions  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  them  in  this  way. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  to  make  some  other  alterations 
in  the  Act  of  1849.  By  that  Act  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  was  only  given  to  steer- 
age passengers,  but  the  cabin  passengers 
were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves.  Now, 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  cabin  pas- 
sengers required  protection  as  much  as 
those  in  the  steerage.  It  was  impossible 
that  they  could  see  th%t  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  provisions  generally,  were 
put  on  board.  They  might  not  even  know 
whether  there  was  a  competent  surgeon  on 
board.  The  remedy  at  law  in  such  cases 
was  utterly  fruitless;  for  under  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  landing  in  a 
strange  country,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  obtain  any  redress.  They  were 
often  then  obliged  to  submit  to  mooh  in- 
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conTenience  and  bardship,  consoling  them- 
Belfes'with  tb6  reflection  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  occur  again.  Se?eral  oases 
came  under  his  own  notice  of  respectable 
persons  undergoing  much  hardship,  risk, 
and  danger  from  the  want  of  these  precau- 
tions. As  the  law  at  present  stood,  a  400 
ton  ship  might  have  fifteen  cabin  and  fif- 
teen steerage  passengers,  and  as  many  as 
eighteen  of  a  crew,  without  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Passengers  Act, 
which  did  not  compel  the  attendance  of  a 
qualified  surgeon  on  board  if  there  were 
not  fifty  persons  in  all.  He  would  also 
suggest  that  some  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  registration  of  vessels,  as  per- 
sons not  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
shipping  could  not  see  now  whether  they 
were  properly  registered.  Such  provisions 
as  those  to  which  ho  had  referred  were  of 
the  greatest  interest,  not  only  to  cabin 
passengers,  but  to  emigrants  generally. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  suggested  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  in  the  present  Bill 
to  secure  proper  acoommation  to  passen- 
gers on  board  steamers,  and  referred  to  a 
case  in  which  a  ship  which  sailed  from  one 
of  the  northern  ports  of  Ireland  with  emi- 
grants for  America,  and,  encountering  bad 
weather,  was  forced  to  have  her  hatches 
fastened  down,  in  consequence  of  which 
forty  or  fifty  persons  were  suffocated. 

Earl  GRET  was  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  many  of  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  were  well  deserving  of  con- 
sideration; but  he  did  not  at  present  feel 
disposed  to  risk  the  Bill  by  attempting 
more  than  what  it  already  embraced. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  it  better  to 
leave  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  if  persons  who  were  about  to 
emigrate  would  make  proper  inquiry  of 
respectable  shipowners,  they  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  to  them,  or  of  the  provisions 
with  which  they  were  supplied. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY,  who  spoke 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  was  understood 
to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  some 
clauses  in  Committee  relative  to  emigrants, 
and  to  complain  of  the  treatment  they  had 
received  on  the  voyage  to  America. 

Earl  OREY  thought  the  noble  Earl 
must  be  referring  to  former  rather  than 
recent  times»  for  the  emigration  to  Ca- 
nada— 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY:  New 
York. 

Earl  GREY  :  Emigration  to  New  York 
was  prinoipally  regulated   bj 


law,  and  the  parties  referred  to  by  the 
noble  Earl  might  liave  obtained  redress  by 
applying  to  the  British  Consul  at  New 
York.  The  report  of  the  emigration  of- 
ficer for  New  Brunswick  stated,  that  during 
the  last  year  there  were  only  three  deaths 
out  of  1,507  persons  who  had  emigrated 
there,  and  that  the  Act  had  worked  most 
satisfactorily.  A  similar  report  had  been 
made  by  the  emigration  officer  nt  Quebec, 
who  also  said  that  not  a  single  complaint 
had  been  made  by  any  of  the  emigrants. 
He  had  no  doubt,  that  frauds  were  fre- 
quently practised  upon  emigrants  both  in 
Liverpool  and  New  York.  The  Liverpool 
Dock  Company  had  now  a  Bill  before 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  give  them  further 
powers  to  check  this  evil;  and  he  under- 
stood that  societies  existed  in  New  York 
having  the  same  object. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  bore  testimony  to 
the  great  care  and  indefatigable  attention 
to  their  duties  exhibited  by  the  emigration 
agents  in  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies. He  thought  the  same  legislative 
protection  ought  to  be  afforded  to  cabin, 
as  was  extended  to  steerage,  passengers. 

On  Question,'re8olved  in  the  AffirmoH'we : 
Bill  read  2k 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  10,  1851. 

MnruTiB.]  Public  Bills. — 1*  Audit  of  Railway 
Accounts;  Incumbered  Estates  Leases  (Ire- 
land). 

2*  Valuation  (Ireland)  ;  Improvement  of  Towns 
(Ireland) ;  Commons  Inolosure. 

MERCANTILE  MARINE  BILL. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  it  would  be 
in  the  reoollection  of  the  House  that,  in 
introducing  the  Mercantile  Marine  Bill  last 
year,  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  announced^  his  intention  to 
bring  in  a  general  measure  this  Session  for 
the  consolidation  of  all  measures  relating 
to  navigation.  Hon.  Members  were  aware 
of  the  disturbances  which  were  now  taking 
place  at  all  the  principal  seaports  in  Qreat 
Britain,  and  they  knew,  probably,  that 
these  disturbances  were  the  result  of  the 
dissatisfaction  entertained  by  some  of  the 
seamen  to  the  Bill  of  last  year.  He  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  introduce  a  Consolidation  Aot» 
and  if  it  was  his  intention  to  move  uqr 
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Amendments  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  Bill 
of  last  Session  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  the  noble 
Lord  bad  referred  to  two  subjects  of  an 
entirely  distinct  character.  Tho  first  had 
reference  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Navi- 
gation Acts.  Last  year  he  (Mr.  Labon- 
chere)  had  introduced  a  Bill  to  consolidate 
these  Acts,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  hoped  during  the  recess  hon.  Members 
interested  in  the  mercantile  marine  of  this 
country  would  carefully  consider  the  Bill, 
and  favour  him  with  their  views  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject.  He  had  since  re- 
ceived many  opinions  respecting  the  con- 
solidated Bill,  and  from  them  it  appeared 
that  it  was  desirable  to  defer  any  further 
legislation,  at  least  until  it  was  seen  whe- 
ther any  further  alteration  was  to  be  made 
in  the  laws  in  question.  With  respect  to 
tho  Mercantile  Marine  Bill  of  last  Session, 
he  had  to  state  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  to  Parliament  to  alter  any 
of  the  main  provisions  of  that  Act,  because 
he  believed  the  main  and  principal  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  were  most  useful  for  all 
classes  interested  in  shipping.  But  there 
were  points  of  detail  connected  with  it  sus- 
ceptible of  amendment,  and  it  was  his 
intention,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  when  he  saw  the 
further  wdrking  of  the  Bill,  to  propose  an 
amendment  of  that  part  of  it  of  which  he 
thought  just  complaint  might  be  made. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE— THE  KAFFIR  WAR. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  with  respect  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  me  on  Friday  last,  with  refer 


an  explanation  on  is  as  to  the  amount  of 
force  in  the  colony  to  meet  these  lioatile 
barbarians.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1844, 
there  was  an  army  amounting  to  3,303 
men,  of  which  280  were  mounted  caralrj. 
By  the  last  returns  there  were  3,397  men, 
out  of  which  there  wel-e  four  companies  <i 
mounted  rifles.  Sir  Harry  Smith  sent 
home  the  2nd  battalion  of  Mounted  Rifles: 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity 
for  keeping  that  mounted  force,  as  there 
was  no  apprehension  of  danger,  and  he 
considered  the  force  at  his  disposal  was 
sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes.  That 
was  the  state  of  the  forces  at  the  Cape  at 
the  time  of  this  outbreak.  The  stores 
generally  were  very  well  provided,  and 
means  have  been  taken  to  send  an  addi- 
tional supply.  With  regard  to  the  mea- 
sures which  the  Government  have  taken,  a 
regiment  has  been  despatched  to  the  Cape 
by  the  Vulture,  and  orders  have  been  sent 
out  that  the  various  detachments  stationed 
around  should  move  to  the  point  of  action. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster asked  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  heavy  expenses  caused  by  these  hos- 
tilities, and  desired  to  know  on  whom  they 
were  to  fall.  On  this  subject,,  I  have  to 
state  that,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence,  Sir  Harry  Smith  made 
very  large  requisitions  upon  the  Commis- 
sary General  for  rations  and  provisions, 
and  heavy  requisitions  for  the  arming  of 
the  burgesses.  These  requisitions  were 
complied  with,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Commissary  General  to  provide  all  stores 
which  the  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  require.     In  the  despatches 


ence  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Cape  of;  laid  before  the  House,  dated  the  21st  of 


Good  Hope.  I  have  to  say,  in  the  first 
place,  additional  information  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Harry  Smith,  in  a  despatch 
dated  the  20th  of  December;  that  was  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  apprehension  of 
the  peace  of  the  colony  being  disturbed. 
A  despatch  has  also  been  received,  dated 
the  24th  of  December,  giving  an  account 


March,  1848,  and  the  21st  of  June,  1848, 
Earl  Grey  declared  to  the  colonists  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  country 
should  in  future  bear  the  expenses  incurred 
by  maintaining  a  force  to  defend  the  colony, 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  colonists 
to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  that  pur- 
pose.    On  the  outbreak  the  Governor  had 


of  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  Colonel  Mac- 1  no  opportunity  of  doing  anything  else  than 
kinnon  to  arrest  Sandilli.  Then  follows  a  calling  on  the  Commissary  General,  for  the 
despatch  detailing  an  ineffectual  attempt  purpose  of  inmiediately  chocking  and  sup- 
of  Colonel  Somerset  to  join  Sir  Harry '  pressing  this  rebellion.  The  Secretary  of 
Smith;  and  then  there  is  an  account  of;  State  for  the  Colonies,  within  thejast  two 
the    irruption    upon    Britain    and    other !  days,  has  written  a  despatch  to  the  Go- 


towns,  and  the  murders  which  took 
place.  These  are  the  most  recent  ac- 
counts received  in  this  country,  which 
are  contained  in  the  public  newspapers, 
which  Members  of  tho  House  have  no 
doubt  seen.    The  next  point  I  wish  to  give 


vernor,  from  which  I  will  read  an  extract 
to  the  House  : — 

*'  The  steps  you  have  taken  for  calling  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  arm  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  to  form  a  largo  volunteer  force  in  aid 
of  Her  Majesty's  regular  troops,  appear  to  have 
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been  well  suited  ^to  the  emergency  ;  and,  though 
a  large  expense  must  thus  have  been  incurred, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  that  it  was  &r  better  to 
make  a  great  exertion  with  the  hope  of  promptly 
terminating  the  war,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  its 
being  protracted  by  hesitating  to  employ  to  the 
utmost  all  the  means  of  increasing  your  force 
which  were  ayailable.  In  whatoTcr  manner  it 
may  ultimately  be  determined  that  the  charge 
should  be  proyided  for,  you  were  clearly  right  in 
increasing  the  expense,  which  was  indispensably 
necessary  in  taking  the  measures  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  colony  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
you  have  acted  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  at 
the  same  time  adopting  all  the  precautions  in 
your  power  to  prevent  any  irregular  or  Improper 
expenditure.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
how  this  expenditure  is  to  be  provided  for,  I  must 
reserve  my  judgment  until  I  am  in  possession  of 
further  information.  Tou  are  aware,  from  my 
despatches  referred  to  in  the  margin  (No.  108, 
March  31,  1848;  No.  Ul,  June  17,  1848;  No. 
147,  June  21,  1848;  and  No.  247,  January  16, 
1849),  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of 
opinion  that,  while  such  an  amoimt  of  regular 
force  is  maintained  at  the  Cape  as  can  be  allotted 
to  that  colony  with  a  due  regard  to  the  national 
resources,  and  to  the  demands  of  other  parts  of 
the  empire  on  the  services  of  Her  Majesty's  troops, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Cape  colonists  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  charge  of  all  further  measures 
which  may  be  required  for  their  own  defence 
against  the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  frontiers. 
This  is  the  view  which  is  still  entertained  of  the 
subject,  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  matter  for 
consideration,  when  fuller  information  as  to  the 
recent  transactions  shall  be  received,  whether  the 
extent  of  the  present  calamity  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  occurred  are  such  as 
to  justify  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  recom- 
mending to  Parliament  that  assistance  should  be 
given  to  the  colony  in  meeting  the  heavy  demand 
upon  its  resources  which  this  war  must  have  oc- 
casioned. In  the  meantime,  whatever  sums  you 
have  been  compelled  to  draw  from  the  military 
chest  for  the  payment  of  the  force  you  have  raised, 
or  for  any  other  expenses  not  incurred  on  account 
of  Her  Majesty's  regular  troops,  must  be  regarded 
as  advances  to  the  colonial  treasury." 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement to  the  House,  and  in  conclu- 
sion I  may  ohserve  t!hat  there  will  bo  no 
objection  to  produce  the  whole  of  the  de- 
spatch to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  be  informed  what 
was  the  real  state  of  the  Government  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  letters  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  of  1848  and 
1849  might  have  been  applicable  to  a  peo- 
ple entrusted  with  self-government,  but 
unfortunately  the  people  at  the  Cape  had 
never  enjoyed  that  privilege.  The  colo- 
nists had  declared  in  public  meetings  over 
and  over  again,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  expenditure  of  the  previous 
war  ;  that  the  money  was  expended  by 
men  appointed  from  home;  and  that,  if 
they  were    allowed  the   management  of 


their  own  affairs,  they  were  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for 
their  safety,  and  to  protect  themselves. 
Such  was  the  language  held  at  public 
meetings,  and  such  were  the  declarations 
of  the  colonists.  But  what  was  the  con- 
dition in  which  this  country  was  placed  ? 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Earl  Grey  to  write 
letters,  but  did  he  do  that  which  he  ought 
to  do?  Did  he  place  the  colonists  in  a 
position  to  protect  themselves  ?  Did  any 
man  in  that  House  think  that  they  could 
call  on  the  colonists  to  contribute  one  single 
shilling  for^the  expenses  of  this  war — and 
why  then  were  they  to  be  thus  trifled  with  ? 
The  fact  was,  that  Earl  Grey  would  sink 
any  Administration  with  which  he  was 
connected.  The  colonists  manfully  resisted 
the  orders  of  Earl  Grey,  and  the  result  of 
that  resistance  was,  to  obtain  what  they 
wanted — a  Government  to  be  conducted 
by  themselves.  Three  days  before  the 
opening  of  Parliament  last  year — Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  allowed  six  months 
to  go  over — but  three  days  before  the 
assembling  of  a  Parliament,  an  Order  in 
Council  was  prepared  for  giving  this  free 
government,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
brought  it  down  to  the  House  and  read  it. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
probably  expressed  too  much  satisfaction, 
for  he  believed  that  he  saw  an  end  to  the 
anomalous  state  of  things  then  in  existence. 
Any  man  who  knew  anything  about  the 
Cape,  must  know,  with  an  extended  fron- 
tier of  one  thousand  miles,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  person  going  out  there  from 
the  Treasury  or  Horse  Guards  to  be  capa- 
ble of  conducting  affairs  equally  with  those 
residing  on  the  spot.  The  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  he  referred,  made  as  able 
and  eloquent  a  speech  as  ho  had  ever  heard 
on  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
towards  our  colonies.  He  pointed  out 
what  the  colonies  were  entitled  to,  and 
what,  in  justice  to  the  country,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  concede.  He  did  so  with  the 
approbation  of  this  House,  and  the  order 
was  sent  out  to  the  colonists  to  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  free  institutions.  The 
inhabitants  elected  four  individuals  to  meet 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to 
frame  a  constitution.  No  election  was 
ever  so  unanimous.  Well,  they  met.  Sir 
Harry  Smith  told  them  that  the  first  thing 
they  were  to  do  was  to  vote  the  military 
supplies.  These  gentlemen  replied  that 
they  had  been  sent  to  frame  a  govern- 
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ment,  and,  as  soon  as  they^had  done  bo, 
the   inhabitants  would    send   the   proper 
persons  to   arrange  these  matters.     Sir 
Harry  Smith  was  obstinate  :  he,  of  course, 
had  his  orders.     After  some  time  spent  in 
wrangling,  the  whole  four  members  felt  it 
their  duty  to  leare  the  Council,  and  throw 
themselves  on  their  constituents;  and  their 
constituents   approved  their  conduct.     It 
was  then  determined,  at  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  ever  hold  at  the  Cape,  to  appoint 
two  persons  to  come  home  and  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  colonists  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    One  of  them  had  been  in  England 
for  the  last  three  months — the  other  could 
not  come,  owing  to  ill  health.    Tct  nothing 
had  been  done  by  the  Government.     The 
Colonial  Office  would  do  nothing  until  it 
received  some  orders  from  the  Cape.     Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  House  would 
understand  that  it  was  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  people  of  England  would  have  to 
pay  for  this  war,  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  seekbg  relief  from  an  overweight  of 
taxation.     Probably  the  whole  surplus  of 
the  revenue  would  bo   swallowed  up  by 
these  expenses;  and  he  did  think  it  was 
trifling  with  the  House  to  have  such  a 
letter  read,  which  assumed  conditions  which 
were  never  performed.     It  was  trifling  and 
absurd  to  pretend  to  throw  a  doubt  as  to 
where  this  debt  must  rest;  they  had  not  a 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  call  upon  the  colo- 
nists, and  Earl  Grey  knew  that  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  House;  but  as  long  as  they 
had  such  men  as  the  noble  Earl  to  direct 
them,  it  was  impossible  that  the  country 
could  swim.  [Laughter,^     He  spoke  of  a 
country  swimming  when  it  paid  its  debts. 
He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  paying  a  bill  of 
two  millions  for  another  Kafir  war.     He 
might  be  sensitive,  but  still  ho  could  not 
bear   to    see   the   money  of  the  country 
wasted  which  might  bo   so  much  better 
employed.     Would  it  not  have  been  better 
if  they  applied  the  whole  two  millions  to 
educate  the  people?     They  were  grum- 
bling at  giving  a  sum  of  200,000^.  for  the 
purposes   of  education,    while   they  were 
throwing  away  millions  in  consequence  of 
the  mismanagement  ^f  those  who  were  in 
office.    The  sooner  the  whole  of  the  papers 
referred  to  were  laid  before  the  House  the 
better,  for  the  time  was  come  when  some 
decisive  step  should  be  taken;  and  if  such 
a  letter  of  Earl  Grey's  as  was  alluded  to 
should  be  placed  upon  the  table,  he  trusted 
that  it  would  be  immediately  thrown  off. 
That  letter   was  inconsistent  with   what 
Earl  Grey  knew  to  be  the  case.     It  was 

Mr.  Hume 


an  msnlt  to  the  people,  after  thej  had 
taken  away  their  Government  and  erected 
a  kind  of  military  despotism  to  rule  orar 
them. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  it  was  not 
then  bis  intention  to  follow  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman through  all  the  details  of  the  quet- 
tion  which  he  had   brought    before   the 
House.      Other  opportunities,   and    those 
much  more  suitable,  would  offer  themaelTes 
for    the  House  to  consider   the   rarioiu 
points  to  which  he  had  alluded.     But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  one  point 
in  a  manner  which,  he  thought,  showed 
how  little  of  dependence  was  to  be  placed 
upon  any  of  his  statements.     He  told  the 
House  that  the  Government  had  been  eoh- 
ployed  in  depriving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
of  its  representative  institutions.     [Crui 
of  ••  No  I  "]     At  all  evente  he  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere)  had  so  understood  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman.     And  then,  as  an  instance  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Government  had  dealt 
with  the  question  of  representative  inatitii- 
tions  at  the  Cape,  he  stated  that  it  was 
only  three  days  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament last  Session  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  the    first    time    bethought 
themselves  of  issuing  an  Order  in  Council 
establishing  representative  institutions  in 
the  colony.     But  what  were  the   facts  f 
So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  months 
before  that  Order  in  Council  was   issued. 
Government  had  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  consider  the  whole 
of  the  various  and  grave  matters  connected 
with  the  question  of  what  institutions  it 
was  necessary  should  be  given  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     And  what  was  the  result 
of  that  inquiry  ?     Why,  the  recommenda^ 
tion  of  the  establishment  of  institutions, 
which  he  ventured  to  say  were  at  the  time 
considered,  and  justly  considered,  to  be 
the  most  liberal  that  had  ever  been  sent 
from  this  country  to  any  colony  she  pes* 
sessed;  giving  to  the  colony  not  only  an 
E elective  Council,  but  even  the  choice  of 
the  Second  Assembly,  which  in  all  other 
colonies  was    appointed    by  the   Crown. 
Was  it  fair  or  just  then,  he  asked,  to  hold 
up  the  Government  to  the  reprobation  of 
the  public,  as  shrinking  from  the  duty  of 
giving,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
free  institutions  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
He  now  told  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
was  not  the  case,  and  further  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  little  weight  at- 
tached to  any  of  his  statements,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  dealing  out  such  sweeping  asser- 
tions as  those  which  he  had  used  on  the 
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present  oceafiion.  He  (Mr.  Laboucbere) 
would  not  enter  into  tbe  canses  wbicb  had 
prevented  the  Government  from  carrying 
out  its  intentions.  It  was  his  belief,  how- 
ever, that  the  difficulties  had  arisen  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  itself.  Still  founda- 
tions had  been  laid,  and  laid  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  which  would  en- 
sure to  the  people  of  the  colony  liberal 
and  ^e  institutions  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word;  and  he  did  think  that  the 
Government  which  had  so  conducted  itself 
upon  such  a  question,  did  not  deserve  to 
have  such  sweeping  allegations  directed 
against  it.  He  repeated  that  he  would  not 
be  drawn  into  a  discussion  on  the  details 
of  the  subject;  but  knowing  as  he  did  how 
exaggerated  was  a  part  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's statement,  he  felt  that  he  ought 
not  to  refrain  from  addressing  these  few 
observations  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  after  the  state- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
must  express  the  conviction  at  which  he 
had  arrived,  after  the  closest  possible  in- 
vestigation, that  though  he  believed  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  not  to  blanle 
for  the  Capo  not  being  at  that  moment  in 
the  enjoyment  of  representative  govern- 
ment, yet  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  want  of  concert  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  agents  of  the  colony  was  the 
cause  why  the  Colony  was  still  prevented 
from  enjoying  those  representative  institu- 
tions the  absence  of  which  would  involve 
this  country  in  considerable  expense.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  wash  his  hands  of 
-the  responsibility  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  undoubtedly  the  Government 
was  responsible  for  those  causes  which 
prevented  the  colony  from  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  free  institutions.  But  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  deprecated  any  dis- 
cussion at  that  moment,  he  would  only  say 
that  he  hoped  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  they  would  have  a  discussion  upon 
the  subject,  which  was  so  deeply  interest- 
ing to  this  country.  He  rose  now  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment whether  it  had  ever  entered  into  his 
contemplation  that  British  Kafraria  was 
altogether  a  different  thing  from  the  Cape 
colony;  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Cape; 
that  it  was  altogether  a  separate  British 
possession,  under  a  separate  administra- 
tion, and  neither  politically  nor  fiscally 
connected  with  the  Cape?  Therefore,  the 
noble  Lord  must  not  delude  himself  with 
thinking  thut  the  Cape  could  be  eompelled 


to  spend  one  farthing  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  war.  It  was  no  affair  of 
theirs;  they  were  in  no  way  connected 
with  it.  It  might,  indeed,  endanger  their 
property,  but  they  could  not  be  compelled 
to  expend  one  farthing  in  the  defence  of 
the  frontier.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  also 
that  an  enormous  loss  of  property  would 
be  incurred  in  British  Kafraria,  and  that 
this  country  would  therefore  be  called  upon 
to  pay  not  only  for  the  military  expendi- 
ture, but  also  the  expense  of  all  the  forces 
raised  at  the  Cape,  and  sent  into  British 
Kafraria,  must  be  defrayed  from  the  same 
source,  and  that  that  expense  would  fall 
wholly  and  solely  upon  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury; though  he  believed  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  shown  more  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  a  large  body  in  this  House,  who 
had  long  pressed  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  colonies  free  institutions,  he 
might  have  avoided  the  lamentable  disaster 
which  had  now  occurred,  and  which  might 
be  expected  to  occur  year  after  year,  so 
long  as  their  interests  were  recklessly  neg- 
lected. He  would  now  beg  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  whether  among  the  last  de- 
spatches an  answer  had  been  received  from 
Sir  Harry  Smith  to  a  former  despatch  of 
Earl  Grey,  relating  to  the  disputes  that 
had  arisen  respecting  the  constitution? 
When  he  some  time  ago  requested  that 
the  correspondence  respecting  these  dis- 
putes should  be  laid  upon  the  table,  he 
was  informed  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  lay  the  papers  before  the  House  till  the 
answer  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  to  Earl  Grey's 
last  despatch  should  be  received.  If  that 
answer  had  now  come,  he  presumed  there 
would  be  no  further  objections  to  the 
whole  correspondence  being  laid  before  the 
House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  had  left  Cape  Town  some  time  be- 
fore the  last  despatches  were  sent  home, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  answer 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  had 
been  received — at  all  events,  he  had  not 
seen  it. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH :  Before  the  conversa- 
tion closed  he  was  anxious  to  point  out  to 
bis  noble  Friend  what  he  thought  was  the 
nature  of  the  information  which  should  be 
immediately  placed  before  the  House  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  the  first  place,  his  noble 
Friend  had  spoken  of  information  from  Sir 
Harry  Smith.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  events  in  Kafraria  had  come  upon 
the  country  altogether  unawares,  because 
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the  last  despatch  from  Sir  Harry  Smith 
that  had  heen  presented  to  Parliament, 
closed  in  these  words,  "  the  Kafirs  are 
DOW  'living  contented  and  happy  under 
British  rule;''  hut  almost  the  first  an- 
nouncement made  on  the  reassemhling  of 
Parliament  was,  that  another  war  had 
hroken  out  in  the  colony.  The  primary 
information  which  his  nohle  Friend  should 
convey  to  the  House  was,  therefore,  the 
nature  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  outbreak; 
and  as  his  noble  Friend  had  mentioned 
despatches,  he  hoped  he  would  produce 
them  with  the  least  possible  delay.  His 
noble  Friend  had  also  stated  that  in  March, 
1848,  Earl  Grey  sent  out  positive  instruc- 
tions to  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  that 
the  colonists  themselves  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  expense  of  all  future  wars. 
Those  instructions,  too,  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  together  with  information 
as  to  what  steps  had  been  taken  with  that 
object  in  view,  what  communications  had 
been  made  to  the  Governor  in  council;  and 
what  answer  they  had  returned;  in  short, 
all  that  had  been  done  since  that  despatch 
of  the  noble  Ea^l,  in  order  to  show  that 
this  statement  was  not  a  mere  idle  sentence 
in  a  letter,  but  an  official  statement  made 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. The  House  should  also  be  furnished 
with  information  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
representative  institutions  at  the  Cape  now 
stood,  because,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  had  truly  stated,  without  repre- 
sentative institutions,  it  was  impossible 
fairly  to  ask  the  colony  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  these  wars.  With  such  institu- 
tions, however,  it  was  the  positive  duty  of 
every  Member  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  to  insist  upon  the  colony  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  any  future  wars; 
but  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  as  long 
as  we  maintained  such  an  extended  fron- 
tier to  our  South  African  possessions  we 
should  have  to  lament  over  the  frequent 
repetition  of  outbreaks  like  the  present.  It 
was  true,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  stated, 
that  there  had  been  no  taking  away  of  re- 
presentative institutions  from  the  Cape  co- 
lony; on  the  contrary,  the  Government 
had  been  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish those  institutions  there.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  wished  to  know  with  whom 
the  delay  rested  in  carrying  out  this  ob- 
ject, and  why  representative  institutions 
were  not  at  this  moment  in  operation  in 
the  colony.    Upon  those  points^  then,  he 
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trusted  his  noble  Friend  would  convey  im- 
mediate information  to  the  House,  aa  it 
seemed  that  the  only  time  when  thej  were 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  diacussiDg  co- 
lonial questions  was  when  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  agitation  upon  these  ques- 
tions; for  it  was  only  then  that  the  feeUngi 
of  the  House  were  awakened  to  the  pan- 
mount  importance  of  the  subject. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  could  only  tay, 
that  as  much  information  as  the  Gorem- 
ment  possessed  upon  all  the  points  men- 
tioned should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
With  respect  to  what  the  rig^t  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said  about  the  extensive  fron- 
tier of  the  colony,  he  begged  to  remark 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  military  men  that 
the  frontier  was  in  a  more  defensihle  state 
now  than  ever  it  was  before. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
stated  that  he  had  derived  part  of  his  infor- 
mation from  private  letters,  which  came  at 
the  same  time  with  the  newspapers  that 
gave  the  information  to  the  public.  Now 
if  private  letters  had  come,  it  did  seem  un- 
accountable that  there  was  no  communica- 
tion whatever  of  an  official  kind  to  the  Co- 
lonial Office.  He  begged  to  know  whe- 
ther there  was  not  some  secretary  or  other 
officer  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor, 
might  have  sent  a  communication  to  the 
Government,  when  he  knew  there  was  a 
ship  sailing  to  this  country  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  there  was  a 
despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Gover- 
nor, addressed  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  but  it  was  not  so 
late  as  some  of  the  private  letters. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  one  of  the  private  letters 
referred  to  was  from  the  Commissary  Ge- 
neral, who  stated  that  the  latest  news  was, 
that  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  cut  his  way 
through  the  forces  by  which  he  had  been 
surrounded. 

Subject  dropped. 

IMPORTATION  OF  IRISH  PAUPERS  — 
OVERCROWDING  OF  STEAMBOATS. 
Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  begged  to  pat  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
related  to  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance, and  one  which  had  been  noticed 
even  by  the  press  of  foreign  countries.  It 
related  to  an  inquest  which  had  heen  hdid 
on  a  child  of  one  Anne  Connelly  who  came 
to  England  by  the  Pelican  steamer,  from 
Cork.  An  inquest  had  been  lately  h^ 
on  the  child,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
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the  passage-monej  from  Ireland  was  2s, ; 
that  the  unfortunate  passengers  were  on 
deck  during  the  whole  of  the  journey, 
without  covering,  three  days  and  nights ; 
that  there  were  750  of  these  xniserahle 
creatures,  in  all  the  rain  and  inclement 
weather,  mixed  up  with  cattle  on  the  deck; 
and  that  the  unfortunate  infant  had  died 
of  the  hardships  it  endured  during  this 
passage.  It  further  appeared  that  the  pa- 
rochial authorities  in  Ireland  were  in  the 
hahit  of  supplying  money  to  pay  the  pas- 
sage of  poor  creatures  to  get  rid  of  them; 
and  the  summoning  officer  stated  that  he 
knew  that  as  many  as  1,000  had  heen 
shipped  from  Ireland  at  Is,  6d,  per  head. 
It  was  to  he  deeply  regretted  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  taken  steps  to  prevent 
such  horrihle  proceedings  ;  and  he  desired 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  attention  of 
the  Government  had  heen  directed  to  this 
suhject,  and  whether  they  proposed  to 
hring  forward  any  measure  to  prevent 
such  disgraceful  and  shocking  events  ? 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  wished  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  consulted  with  him  hefore 
putting  his  question.  At  the  same  time, 
lie  begged  to  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that,  two  years  ago,  he  introduced  a  Bill, 
which  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of 
steamboats.  The  consequence  had  been, 
that  the  Boai*d  of  Trade  had  closely 
watched  the  proceedings  of  steamboats 
*  since  that  period  ;  and  had  instituted  se- 
veral prosecutions — some  of  them  recently 
— in  cases  where  it  was  reported,  or  where 
they  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  over- 
crowding existed,  especially  in  the  steam- 
boats between  Dublin  and  Liverpool.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  instance  now  ad- 
verted to,  his  impression  was — though  he 
could  not  speak  with  certainty — that  an 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  ;  but,  if  it  had 
not,  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said  that,  probably, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present 
stood,  had  been  found  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  interpose  difficulties  to  the  vigor- 
ous execution  of  its  original  object.  He 
had  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  amend  the  law  in  order 
to  make  it  really  and  practically  what  it 
was  technically. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  per- 
fectly true  to  the  extent  that  the  present 
penalties  had  been  found  inadequate.     He 


had  a  Bill  in  preparation,  which  he  hoped 
in  a  few  days  to  be  able  to  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  one  clause  of  which  would 
raise  the  penalties  to  such  a  degree  as 
would  probably  make  them  sufficient  to 
check  tne  abuse  in  question. 

Sir  J.  DUKE  said,  that  he  had  occa- 
sion, about  eighteen  months  ago,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  dangerous  crowding  of  the 
river  steamboats.  He  had  found,  upon 
inquiry  at  the  Office  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Act  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  referred,  those  boats 
were  still  able  to  carry  as  many  persona 
as  a  seventy-four. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  hoped  he  should 
not  be  called  on  to  go  into  the  general 
matter,  merely  on  the  asking  of  a  question, 
but  that  discussion  would  be  postponed 
until  he  brought  in  his  Bill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  steam  service. 

Subject  dropped. 

METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION  OF 
SEWERS. 

Sir  B.  HALL  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  the  Homo  Department.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  report 
of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sew- 
ers, in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  Commission  amounted 
to  69,511?.,  while  the  sum  expended  for 
the  management  of  the  Commission  was 
23,4657.  He  wished  to  ask  if  any  mea- 
sure would  be  introduced  this  Session  for 
any  alteration  in  the  present  Commission 
of  Sewers,  which  expired  about  the  end  of 
the  Session.  There  was  a  report  in  cir- 
culation, that  the  Commissioners  were 
about  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money,  on 
the  security  of  rates.  He  wished  to  tisk, 
whether  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  any 
Bill  for  enlarging  and  continuing  the  Com- 
mission, and  whether  the  Government  had 
given  their  sanction  to  the  raising  of  any 
such  loan  ? 

Sir  G.  GRET  said,  that  an  Act,  under 
which  the  present  Commission  of  Sewers 
was  constituted,  would  expire  this  Session, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
Bill  to  revive  the  Commission.  He  would 
not  say  when  that  Bill  would  be  brought 
in,  but  it  must  be  in  the  present  Session. 
With  regard  to  the  money  which  was  to 
be  borrowed,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
refer  to  the  fifth  page  of  the  paper  to 
which  he  adverted,  and  which  stated  the 
powers  given  to  the  Commission  to  borrow^ 
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and  4he  di£Eicultiei  which  they  had  met 
with  in  that  respect^  he  would  find  that 
the  Goyemment  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  those  powers  which  had  heen  given 
to  the  Commission  hy  law.  The  Commis- 
sion stated  that  they  had  found  themselves 
unable  to  raise  the  money  they  required  ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  they  had  any 
intention  of  raising  a  loan.  With  regaid 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  it  was 
his  duty,  under  the  Act,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  to  appoint  an  Auditor,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  he  had  done  so;  and  he  had 
received  a  report  from  the  gentleman  he 
had  appointed,  which  stated  that  a  very 
careful  investigation  had  confirmed  him  in 
an  opinion  he  had  formed,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Commission  were  kept  in  a  clear 
and  satisfactonr  manner ;  while  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  for  contracting  for  the  per- 
formance of  works,  instead  of  that  of  the 
weekly  employment  of  men,  was  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  uncertainty  of  the 
expenditure  which  existed  under  the 
previous  practice,  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomy. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  PREFERMENTS. 

Sir  B.  hall  wished  to  put  another 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
reference  to  a  return  with  regard  to  Church 
preferments  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  House.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1850, 
the  House  had  ordered  a  return  to  be  made 
of  the  preferments  held  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
All  the  returns  which  had  been  made  were 
imperfect ;  but  from  the  Bishops  of  Ely, 
St.  David's,  and  Exeter,  the  only  answer 
was,  *'  No  return  made.**  Ho  wished  to 
ask,  whether  any  communication  had  been 
made  to  those  right  rev.  prelates  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Order  of  the  House — whe- 
ther that  communication  had  been  made  to 
them  more  than  once — and  whether  there 
was  any  hope  that  those  right  rev.  prelates 
would  make  any  return  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  Order  for 
the  return  had  been  communicated  to  all 
the  bishops  ;  and,  in  cases  where  no  re- 
turn had  been  previously  received,  a  letter 
had  been  addressed  to  the  right  rev.  pre- 
lates and  others  on  the  29th  of  July  last. 
Since  then  returns  had  been  received  from 
all  of  them  except  three.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  the  delay  which  had 
occurred,  that  he  had  lost  no  time  in  de- 
siring his  secretary  to  make  the  return. 
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but  it  was  found  ,  to  be  a  mattar  whiek 
would  occupy  much  labour  uid  time«  B$ 
had  also  receive  from  the  fiiahop  of  Bn- 
ter,  while  transmitting  to  him  mome  oikv 
returns,  a  conmnunieationy  stating  that, 
from  the  multitude  of  returns  he  liad  to 
make,  he  had  been  unaUe  to  prepsre  thi 
one  required;  but  at  the  same  time  addlif, 
that  he  thought  it  was  a  queaiion  whethv 
he  ought  to  make  any  suon  return.  Fron 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  he  had  recsiTed  po  is- 
formation. 

ORANGE  ADDRESSES. 

Captain  ARCHDALL  desired  to  pot  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppoaiti^ 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
It  could  not  have  escaped  the  recoUeotioB 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tliat  in  the 
year  1848,  when  the  institutions  of  this 
country  were  thought  to  be  in  danger,  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  forward  for  presentation  to  theff 
Sovereign  several  loyal  addreases,  and  ha 
held  in  his  hand  letters  from  the  Under 
Secretary,  and  from  the  Principal  Secre* 
tary  for  the  Home  Department,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  those  addresses, 
stating  that  they  had  >been  laid  before  Her 
Majesty,  and  that  they  were  moat  graei^ 
ously  received.  There  was  also  a  loyal 
and  dutiful  address  from  Orange  lodgea  in 
British  America,  which  were  described  in 
the  letter  of  acknowledgment  as  loyal  and 
dutiful,  and  which  also  Her  Modesty  was* 
stated  to  have  most  graciously  received. 
Similar  addresses  were  presented  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  receipt  of 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Corry  Con- 
nellan,  and  the  addresses  were  described  by 
him  as  satisfactory  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant; 
and  another  letter,  signed  by  Sir  T.  N. 
Kedington,  acknowledged  in  similar  terms 
addresses  of  the  same  character.  But  in 
the  month  of  December,  lost  year,  when 
the  majesty  of  the  British  Crown  was 
insulted  by  the  aggressions  of  Rome,  and 
when  addresses  offering  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign  the  strongest  assurances  of  loy- 
alty and  affection  were  transmitted  to  the 
Home  Office,  the  Secretary  for  that  De- 
partment refused  to  present  such  addreaaes 
to  the  Queen.  The  same  individual  Min- 
ister who  refused  to  present  addresses 
from  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  in  1850, 
was  quite  willing,  and  did  present,  auoh 
addresses  in  1848.  He  wished  to  know 
the  grounds  on  which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net refused  in  the  one  case,  and  consented 
in  the  other  ? 
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Sir  G.  grey,  in  reply,'  said,  that 
there  had  been  three  addresses  of  the 
kind  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman referred:  one  was  from  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  Grand  Protestant  Association 
of  Loyal  Orangemen  of  Great  Britain;  it 
was  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  as 
grand  master;  by  the  deputy  grand  master, 
by  the  grand  secretair,  and  it  bore  an- 
other signature,  to  which  the  letters  "  G. 
T."  were  added,  probably  meaning  grand 
treasurer.  Another  of  these  addresses 
was  from  the  members  of  the  Loyal 
Orauge  Institution  in  Ireland,  which  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  as 
grand  master.  The  third  was  from  the 
Orangemen  of  'LiTorpool;  but,  as  that 
address  was  returned  at  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  by  whom  it  was  transmitted, 
he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  could  not  now  say  how 
it  was  signed.  Adverting  to  a  resdution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  agreed  to  on 
the  24th  of  February,  1836,  which  was  in 
these  words — 

"^  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His 
M^esty,  praying  that  His  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
oiously  pleased  to  take  such  measures  as  to  His 
Majesty  may  seem  adTisable  for  the  effectual  dis- 
couragement of  Orange  lodges,  and  generally  of 
all  political  societies,  excluding  all  persons  of  a 
difierent  religious  fSaith,  using  secret  signs  and 
symbols,  ana  acting  by  means  of  associated 
branches" — 

he  thought  it  not  consistent  with  his  duty 
to  lay  any  such  address  before  Her  Ma- 
jesty. In  the  year  1848,  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  said  was  a  time  of 
danger,  there  had  been  two  addresses  from 
Orange  lodges,  one  of  which  was  from 
Canada;  that  and  the  other,  transmitted 
in  the  same  year,  were  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  were  graciously  re- 
ceived ;  but  if  such  addresses  were  pre- 
sented inadvertently,  among  many  others, 
the  censure  attached  to  him  rather  for 
having  presented  those,  than  for  having 
refused  to  present  the  more  recent  ad- 
dresses. One  of  the  addresses  was  framed 
with  a  view  to  inculpate  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown;  and,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
stand  between  the  Sovereign  and  any  com- 
plaints of  Her  people,  he  felt  himself,  as 
regarded  that  address,  placed  in  rather  a 
delicate  situation.  With  respect  to  the 
addresses  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  he  had  no  information,  and 
he  now  merely  rose  to  defend  and  explain 
his  own  acts,  which  were  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  of  thai  Hovie. 


Captain  ARCHDALL  gave  notiee  that 
he  should  move  for  the  production  of  the 
papers  oonneoted  with  this  subject. 

AFFAIRS  OF  CEYLON. 

Mb.  HUME  wished  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
with  regard  to  Ceylon.  It  concerned  the 
privileges  of  this  House,  because,  when  he 
moved  that  copies  of  the  report  and  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Royal  Commission- 
ers at  Ceylon  should  be  laid  on  the  table, 
his  hon.  Friend  told  him  that  there  would 
be  no  opposition  to  his  Motion;  and  he 
wished  now  to  know  if  it  was  possible  that 
this  House  could  have  a  copy  of  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  taken  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  ? 

Mr.  ha  WES  had  stoted  the  reasons 
before,  and  he  would  state  them  again^ 
why  the  evidence  which  was  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Ceylon  could  not  now  be 
presented  to  the  House.  In  the.  course  of 
last  autumn,  the  Colonial  Office  received 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  together 
with  the  evidence  taken  by  them.  On 
Captain  Watson  demanding  that  he  should 
be  tried  by  court-martial,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  send  to  the  Horse  Guards  the 
report  and  evidence  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  report  and  evidence  w^re 
sent  out  by  the  military  authorities  here  to 
the  military  authorities  in  Ceylon,  to  en- 
able them  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  A 
duplicate  of  the  Commissioners'  report  was 
returned  to  the  Colonial  Office  by  means  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  comply  with  the . 
Order  of  the  House,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
the  report;  but  no  duplicate  was  taken  of 
the  vast  mass  of  evidence,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  lay  a  copy  of  the  evidence 
upon  the  table.  When  his  hon.  Friend 
made  the  Motion,  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  was 
under  the  belief  that  a  copy  had  been  re- 
tained; but  he  found  on  inquiry  that  there 
had  been  only  one  copy,  which  was  given 
in  justice  to  Captain  Watson.  As  soon  as 
he  found  that  there,  was  no  copy  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  he  wrote  out  to  the  Ceylon 
Commissioners,  directing  them  to  send 
home  a  copy  immediately. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  the  Secretary  at  War  by  whose  autho- 
rity the  documents  were  sent  to  the 
colony,  and  whether  it  was  the  practice 
to  send  away  documents  without  taking  a 
copy? 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  in  the  first 
place  the  prosecution  against  Captain 
Watson  did  not  lie  in  his  department  at. 
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all;  it  rested  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
alone.  With  regard  to  this  particular  do- 
cument, it  was  not  in  his  department,  and 
he  knew  nothing  ahout  it. 
Suhject  dropped. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  avowed  his 
intention  of  suhmitting  to  the  House  an 
amended  hudget,  and  he  (Mr.   Williams) 
thought  they  ought  not  to  vote  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  money  until  they  knew 
what  that  budget  was.     It  appeared  to  him 
that  this  House  had  for  a  long  period  of 
time  submitted  too  quietly  to  receive  and 
vote   such   estimates  as  the  Government 
had  thought  fit  to  lay  before  them.     That 
had  given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  people 
out  of  doors,  who  were  anxious  to  see  a 
very  diflPerent  course  pursued.     The  House 
would  remember  that  in  the  year  1848»  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  an  increase 
to  the  income  tax,  large  reductions  were 
effected  by  the  Government  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  distinct  budgets  on  the 
Navy  and  Army  Estimates.     If  the  Ohan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  adopt  the 
same  course  as  he  aid  in  1848,  he  might 
think  it  right  that  the  estimates  should  bo 
reconsidered   as  in  that  year;  but  at  all 
events,  he  (Mr.  Williams)   would  shortly 
show,  he  hoped  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House,   that  very  large  reductions  might 
be  effected  without  any  detriment  whatever 
to  the  public  service.      He  considered  that 
it  was  of  very  great  importance  also  that 
those  estimates  should  be  reconsidered,  as 
well  as  the  hudget,  because,  from  the  de- 
monstration made  in  that  House,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  no  security  of 
having  the  income  and  property  tax  re- 
tained.    To  arrive  at  anything  like  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  amount  which  ought  to  be 
voted,  it  was  necessary  to  make  reference 
to  the  number  of  the  force,  and  the  expen- 
diture   required  for  that  force  in  former 
years.     The  most  eminent  statesmen  had 
conducted   the   public  service  at  a  much 
less  expenditure  than  that  which  was  now 
proposed.      The   Duke  of  Wellington  in 
1830,  Earl  Grey  in  1834,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1885,  conducted  the  public  service 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  the  Govemment  pro- 


posed for  the  ensumg  year,  aa  would  he 
seen  from  the  following : — 


No.  of  men  voted 
fbr  the  Army, 
Nary,  and  Ord- 
nance, in 


Amount  Toted  and 
expended  forth* 


EAreCive 
Forea. 


1830  ....138,954 

1834  ....136,332 

1835  ....135,820 
1851.2  ...182,284 


8,401,067 
7.918,593 
7,146,952 


tlve.  Half 
Ray.  and 


4,808,653 
4,147,464 
4,510,535 


Total 


£. 

18,S94p716 
19,066,657 
11,657,487 


10,933,98113.740,717  1-1,674.761 


Thus  the  present  estimates  exceeded  those 
for  1830by  2,444,929{.;  those  for  1834 
by  3,015,393/.;  and  those  for   1835  bj 
3,787,0342.      He  wanted  to  know  what 
circumstances  were  there  which  called  for 
such  an  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  f 
He  would  like  for  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  to  point  out  the  neceaaitj  this 
year  for  the  increase  of  the  force  which  he 
had  pointed  out.     Perhaps  the  House  waa 
hardly  aware  of  the  vast   extent   of  oar 
military  establishments.     The  numher  of 
men  for  the  Army  and  Navy  this   year 
was  182,000;  deduct  from  that  in  India 
30,000,  and  in  the  Colonies  35,000,  mak- 
ing together  65,000,  and  there  remained 
116,700  men  for  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     In  addition  to 
that  there  was  the  Irish  police — a  well-or- 
ganised military  force,  the  expense  of  which 
ought  to  be  voted  as  a  part  of  the  standing 
Army — amounting   to    12,000    men;    the 
embodied  pensioners,  a  most  efficient  corps 
of  15,000  men;  the  dockyard  battalions, 
9,000;  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  13,600;  and 
the  coast  guard  and  supplementary,  8,000; 
making  a  total  of  174,500  men  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     In  addition  to  that, 
even,  there  was  the  metropolitan  police, 
6,000,  and  the  county  police,  7,500,  toge- 
ther 13,500.     The  increase  of  the  Armj 
and  Navy  now,  over  the  last  year  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration,  waa 
43,000,  and  in  auxiliaries  38,000,  making 
an  increase  of  force  paid  for  by  the  people 
of  this  country  of   81,500  men,   hesidea 
10,000  in  the  police  force.     He  begged 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact; 
the  cost  of  stores  supplied  to  the  dockyards^ 
and  of  the  wages  of  officers,  artificers,  and 
labourers  employed  therein,  from  1816  to 
the  termination  of  last  year,  had  amount- 
ed to  fifty-five  millions  of  money.     There 
ought  to  be  something  to  show  for  it;  but 
he  ventured  to  say,  if  everything  were  va- 
lued, it  would  not  reach  half  the  amount. 
The  sum  expended  in  the  same  years  in 
enlarging  and  improving   the  dockyard^ 
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was  9,500»000{. ;  and  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended on  the  Navy  since  the  peace  was 
213  millions,  which  did  not  include  the 
munitions  of  war  supplied  hy  the  Ordnance. 
There  was  great  apprehension  that  when  a 
Tory  Government  came  into  power  it  would 
he  attended  with  an  enormous  increased 
expenditure  of  money,  hut  he  found  the 
reverse  was  the  fact.  He  hoped  some 
Memher  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  tell  them  how  it  was  they  required 
for  the  Ai-my  and  Navy  such  a  large  ex- 
cess ahove  that  which  was  sufficient  under 
the  Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, of  Earl  Grey,  and  of  Sir  Rohert 
Peel.  If  there  was  nothing  existing  in  the 
present  state  of  puhlic  affairs  which  re- 
quired this  enormous  expenditure,  the 
House  ought  to  resist;  at  any  rate,  they 
ought  to  know  what  changes  were  to  he 
introduced  into  the  hudget  hefore  they 
voted  any  of  the  estimates. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  ask  his  right 
hon.  Friend  whether  it  was  not  high  time 
to  give  an  explanation,  or  whether  he  in- 
tended, hefore  he  asked  the  House  to  vote 
the  remainder  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  required  such  a  war  estah- 
lishment  as  the  present  ? 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  the  question 
hefore  the  House  was  whether  the  House 
should  go  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 
As  soon  as  the  Speaker  should  leave  the 
chair,  it  would  he  his  duty  to  lay  hefore 
the  House  the  Navy  Estimates. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word,  '  That'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'  no  Supplies  be  voted  before  the  amended  Budget 
shall  be  submitted  to  this  House/  instead  thereof." 

Question,  '*  That  the  words  proposed  to 
he  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee;  Mr.  Bemal  in  the 
chair. 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  that  when  he 
had  to  open  the  Navy  Estimates  last  year, 
the  first  duty  he  had  to  perform  was  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  vote  a  large  sum  for  the 
excess  of  expenditure  over  the  votes  of 
former  years — somewhat  ahout  211,000?. 
He  had  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
he  considered  the  course  of  constantly 
exceeding  the  estimates,  which  had  from 
various  circumstances  heen  pursued  for 
several  years,  was  highly  ohjectionahle; 
that  that   opinion  he  had  expressed  on 
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whichever  side  of  the  House  he  sat,  and 
it  was  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  in  1848;  that  therefore  it 
was  his  intention  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  votes  for  excess  for  the 
future;  and  that  he  hoped  that  that  would 
he  the  last  time  the  House  would  (except 
under  extraordinary  circumstances)  have  to 
vote  any  sum  for  excess  of  expenditure. 
Gentlemen  who  had  taken  the  trouhle  to 
refer  to  the  statement  laid  on  the  tahle  of 
the  naval  receipts  and  expenditure,  would 
have  ohserved  that  he  had  not  this  year 
called  for  any  vote  for  excess;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  House  having  given  him  certain 
sums  to  expend,  the  actual  outlay  had 
heen  400,000?.  below  the  vote  given  by 
the  House.  He  was  also  happy  to  be 
able  to  state,  though  he  could  not  give 
the  exact  figures  at  the  present  moment, 
that  there  would  be  a  considerable  sur- 
plus this  year  in  the  amount  voted 
over  the  sum  expended.  He  mentioned 
this,  because  it  was  a  subject  of  deep 
importance  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view  with  regard  to  the  finances  of  the 
country.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  Parliament  should  know  exactly  the 
amount  which  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
was  likely  to  reach;  but  if  they  got  into 
the  habit  of  voting  so  much,  and  expending 
more  than  they  voted,  the  control  which 
Parliament  ought  to  have  over  the  expen- 
diture of  the  country  would  be  practically 
lost.  He  mentioned  it  also  as  it  had 
reference  to  the  present.  There  were 
two  modes  of  framing  the  estimates — 
one,  that  of  taking  them  at  a  reduced 
amount,  with  a  sanguine  view  that  they 
would  cover  the  expenditure  for  the  year. 
That  was  the  mode  one  would  adopt  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  decreased  expenditure,  and  ob- 
taining the  reputation  of  economy.  That 
mode  would  show  a  considerable  decrease 
of  expenditure  at  first,  but  the  person  who 
should  have  to  propose  the  estimates  in  a 
few  years  subsequently  would  unfortunately 
have  to  submit  a  considerably  increased 
estimate  on  account  of  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  the  amount  voted  in  the  preceding 
years.  There  was  another  course,  that 
of  taking  a  full  estimate,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable margin,  so  as  to  enable  the  Minis- 
ter to  assure  the  House  that  the  expendi- 
ture would  not,  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  exceed  the  sum  voted. 
That  was  the  course  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  take  :  but  according  to  that  mode 
the  House  must  remember  that  the  esU- 
2Q 
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mate  would  appear  larger  than  the  actual 
expenditure  would  probahlj  turn  out.  And 
he  had  framed  the  present  Navy  Estimates 
on  the  same  principle.  In  the  last  two 
years  that  he  had  the  honour  of  holding 
office,  the  expenditure  had  been  full 
700,000?.  below  the  amount  of  the  votes 
given  him  by  the  House.  He  would  proceed 
to  give  whatever  explanations  were  called 
for  by  the  several  votes.  The  6rst  vote  was 
that  for  the  number  of  men.  He  proposed  to 
take  the  same  number  of  men  as  last  year, 
but  the  actual  sum  of  money  was  beyond 
that  taken  last  year.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  men  required  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  that  was  a  question  on  which  the 
Government  must  exercise  an  opinion  as  a 
Government,  and — it  was  not  a  mere  depart- 
mental question  or  opinion  which  must  be 
granted — in  which  they  must  have  full  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  He 
had  always  felt  that  in  discussing  that  ques- 
tion it  was  difficult  to  deal  with  the  circum- 
stances which  came  before  the  Government, 
without  giving  rise  to  questions  of  a  de- 
licate nature.  The  question  was,  what 
amount  of  force  would  be  necessary  to  fix 
upon  for  the  defence,  first,  of  our  co- 
lonies and  dependencies ;  and  next,  for 
our  own  shores.  He  wished,  in  every- 
thing he  stated,  not  to  be  supposed  to 
look  with  anything  like  jealousy  at  the 
proceedings  of  any  foreign  country.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  fix  upon  what  was 
necessary  in  their  own  establishment  with- 
out looking  to  the  establishments  of  foreign 
countries.  Ho  miglit,  however,  observe 
that  they  had  had  sufficient  proof  in  the 
course  of  tlie  last  year  that  a  gallant,  active, 
and  intelligent  people  not  far  from  them- 
selves had  not  by  any  means  neglected 
their  naval  establishments  and  naval  power. 
Those  Gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the 
course  of  last  summer  at  Cherburg,  and 
had  partaken  of  the  hospitality  shown  on 
that  occasion  to  the  English  visitors,  must 
have  come  back  with  the  conviction  that 
France  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
interference  of  the  Peace  Congress.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Lam- 
beth had  referred  to  the  estimates  of 
1835.  These  estimates  had  been  framed 
for  a  particular  occasion,  and  were  not 
what  the  country  could  generally  rely 
upon.  [Mr.  W.  Wiluams  :  I  referred 
to  estimates  of  1834.]  He  would  first 
refer  to  those  of  1835.  The  number  of 
men  voted  for  that  year  in  this  country 
was  27,000,  while  in  the  present  year  the 
number  voted  in  France  was  25,000  men; 
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and  when  they  compared  the  di£fbrent  ^ 
mandfl  which  were  made  in  our  nayal  foroe 
for  the  protection  of  our  colonies  and  our 
home  snores,  as  compart  with  the  de- 
mands made  on  the  force  of  our  neigli- 
bours  in  that  respect,  it  would  clearly  be 
inexpedient  to  reduce  our  foroe  to  27»u00, 
while  France  alone  voted  25,000.   With  re- 
gard to  his  estimates,  he  had  got  a  com- 
parison between  the  increase  of  expendi- 
ture in  this  country  and  in  France  since 
1835,36,  and  he  found  that  in  France  the 
estimate  in  that  year  was  2,549,272^, 
whUe  m  1851  it  was  4,284,9602.,  show- 
ing   an   increase    of    1,735,6682.     They 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  expenditure  for  the 
English    Navy   since   that  time.     But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  at  that  period 
the  estimates  for  the  packet  service  were 
not  included  in  the  Navy  Estimates.  Cooi- 
paring,  however,  the  Navy  Estimates  of 
1835  and  1836  with  the  present  year,  be 
found  that  in  the  year  1835,  the  naval  ex- 
penditure was   4,271, 6742. ,   and    that  in 
1850  the  amount  was  5,598,3022.,  ^bow- 
ing  an  increase  only  of  1,326,6282.;  while 
the  increase  in  France  was  1,735,6682.    It 
was  thus  seen  that  the  increase  in  naval 
expenditure  had  been  greater  amongst  their 
neighbours  than  amongst  themselves.  With 
regard  to  the  actual  money-vote,  he  admit- 
ted it  was  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
That  arose  from  several  causes,  such  as 
several  parties  receiving  higher  pay;  in  the 
case  of  the  Arctic  expedition  double  pay 
had  been  given;  and  also  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  having  been  a  great  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  scale  of  pay  from  the 
employment  of  small  vessels.     There  w«s 
another  cause — viz.,  the  new  arrangements 
with  regard  to  victualling  crews,  and  the 
alterations  respecting  grog.     The  new  ar- 
rangements, the  carrying  out  of  which  had 
no  doubt  caused  additional  expense,   had 
likewise  the  effect  of  transferring  what  was 
before  on  the  victualling  department  of  the 
ship   to   the  pay  department,  and  conse- 
quently the  sum  which  appeared  under  the 
head  of  *'  Pay"  was  larger  than  in  former 
years.     The  result  of  the  new  arrangement 
had   been  to   introduce   considerable   im- 
provements in  the  system  of  pay  and  vic- 
tualling, both  of  which  were  brought  nearer 
to  the  usage  of  the  merchant  service  and  to 
foreign  service.     He  thought  the  change 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  service; 
and  he  was  happy  to  inform  the  House  that 
it  had  been  received  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Parliament  had  effected  it — a  very  friendly 
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and  gn^teful  spirit  throughout  the  Navj. 
As  far  as  the  information  extended,  which 
he  had  received  from  various  commanders, 
he  had  reason  to  know  that  the  arrange* 
mcnt  had  heen  extremely  well  received, 
and  he  had  even  heen  told  that  the  Ust  of 
minor  punishments  had  heen  diminished  in 
consequence  of  its  operation.     The  change, 
therefore,  as  far  as  experience  yet  went, 
was  satisfactory.     In  the  next  two  votes, 
which  were  for  the  Admiralty,  there  was 
an  increase,  arising  from  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  clerks'  salaries.     Although   at 
first  there  was  an  apparent  increase  in  that 
respect,  in  the  end  it  was  an  advantage  to 
the  service,   hecause  a  diminution  under 
this  head  arose  from  the  superannuation  of 
the  older  clerks.     It  would  he  easy,  hy 
superannuating  half-a-dozen  clerks,  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  this  department;  hut  it 
would  not  he  a  real  diminution  of  expense, 
for  the  actual  allowances   would  increase 
in  more  than  a  corresponding  degree,  and 
would  much  more  than  counterhalance  any 
advantage  arising  from  the  decrease  in  the 
present  vote.    Very  few  had  retired  during 
the  last  year,  and  that  was  the  simple  rea- 
son why  the  Admiralty  estahlishment  had 
hecome  more  expensive.     The  vote  No.  4, 
for  the  Register  and  Record  Office  of  Sea- 
men, did  not  appear  in  the  present  esti- 
mates,   having    heen    transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.     This  vote  would  appear 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates.     He  now 
came  to  vote  No.  6,  of  134,699?.,  for  Her 
Majesty's  estahlishments  at  home — in  other 
words,  for  the  expenses  of  the  dockyards. 
There  was  a  reduction  of  15,0002.  in  this 
expenditure  in  the  present  estimate;  and 
considerahlo  reductions  had  heen  going  on 
during  the  last  few  years.     The  numher  of 
labourers  in  factories,  iac,  including  hired 
workmen,  was  13,214  on  April  1,  1848; 
on  the   1st  of  March,    1851,  they  were 
10,862,  being  a  reduction  of  2,352  hired 
labourers  in  the  dockyards.     With  regard 
to  this  part  of  the  expenditure  he  believed 
that,  unless  anything  turned  up,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  gradually  to  make 
further  reductions  in  these  establishments. 
He  had  seen  calculations  which  were  made 
on  the  supposition  that  the  votes  7, 8,  9, 10, 
and  11 ,  all  were  connected;  he  did  not  agree 
in  this  view,  but  even  if  it  were  so,  the 
reduction  in  the  last  two  years  was  con- 
siderable.    The   reduction  in  these  items 
for  the  year   1851-2  would  be,  as  com- 
pared  with    the   year    1848-9,   no    less 
than  1,256,2712.     But  the  actual  expen- 


diture in  the  latter  year  was  somewhat 
greater  than  in  the  votes,  while  the  esti- 
mates of  the  ensuing  year  would  be  wrong 
upon  the  other  side.     The  reductions  made 
in  the  charges  for  building  ships  had  been 
reduced  upwards  of  one-third  during  the  last 
two  years.     The  vote  for  stores  was  much 
lower  than  it  had  been  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  The  vote  was  less  by  41,8062.  than 
it  was  last  year,  and  the  vote  had  been 
getting  lower  for  a  number  of  years.     He 
should  not  claim   any  credit  if  it  were 
effected  by  leaving  the  stores  incomplete; 
hut  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  stores 
were  as  well  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Navy  as  they  needed  to  be,  and  as  they 
had  been  for  a  long  time.    And  any  reduc- 
tion which  had  been  effected  was  real,  and 
would  not  have  to  be  made  up  in  future 
years.     There  was  a  reduction  of  41,4502. 
in  the  vote  for  new  works.     The  dead 
weight,  or  half-pay,  had  fallen  off  hy  about 
28,0002.     The  more  ships  there  were  in 
commission  the  fewer  officers  there  were 
upon  half-pay;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
there  were  few  ships  in   commission  the 
half-pay  would  be  larger.  The  only  fair  way 
of  calculating,  was  to  consider  all  officers 
entitled  to  half-pay  to  be  on  half-pay;  on 
this  calculation,  a  reduction  of  19,0592. 
had  taken  place  in  the  half-pay,  and  this 
reduction  was  gradually  going  on.     The 
increase  in  the  vote  for  the  packet  service 
arose  from  the  anxiety  of  the  Government 
to  give  the  means  of  additional  commu- 
nication to  the  public  mercantile  interest. 
They  had  in  the  course  of  the  year  made 
provision  for  the  Post   Office  service  of 
the  western   coast  of  America  and  the 
Brazils,  and  also  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,   by  steam-vessels  from  Plymouth. 
He    could    not    suppose,    that    although 
45,0002.  additional  was  required  for  the 
packet   service  this   year,   any   objection 
would  he  made  to  that  on  the  part  of  the 
public.     That  increased   expenditure  had 
taken  place  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
and  not  for  those  military   services  for 
which  the  other   portions    of   the  votes 
were  appropriated.     The  net  decrease  on 
the  naval  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year, 
as  compared  with  the  past,  was  181,0932., 
which  would  have  been  greater  hut  for 
the  additions  to  the  sailors'  pay  and  pro- 
visions.    If  it  were  not  for  the  increase 
in  consequence   of    these   alterations    he 
might  have  had  a  diminution  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  compared  with  last  year.     He 
had  now  had   the  honour  of  being  con- 
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nee  ted  with  the  Admiralty  for  two  years, 
and  the  Committee  would  not  think  he 
was  acting  wrongly  if  he  stated  the  result 
of  his  administration.  He  was  anxious  to 
do  so,  not  that  he  misht  take  the  credit  of 
the  reductions  that  nad  heen  made,  hut 
hecausc  it  was  due  to  the  House  and  the 
country  to  know  the  real  truth,  as  inaccu- 
rate reports  had  gone  forth.  He  did  not 
look  to  the  amount  of  estimates  in  any 
given  year.  The  real  criterion  was  the 
actual  expenditure.  The  actual  expendi- 
ture for  the  past  year  could  not  ho  given 
with  exactness,  hecause  the  year  would 
not  terminate  until  the  31st  of  March;  hut 
we  were  so  near  that  day  that  he  had  no 
douht  he  should  not  he  very  far  wrong. 
The  actual  expenditure  of  1848-9  was 
7,955,000/.  ;  the  actual  expenditure  of 
1850-51  was  6,362.500?.;  which  was  a 
reduction  of  1,592,500?.  If  he  deducted 
for  the  expenditure  which  hnd  hcen  trans- 
ferred 92,500?.,  a  sum  larger  than  the 
truth,  he  found  that  the  reduction  ef- 
fected during  his  two  years  of  office 
had  hcen  1,500,000?.  That,  he  must 
think,  was  not  a  small  sum  to  have  re- 
duced in  one  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
He  did  not  wish  to  compare  himself 


vice. 


with  those  who  had  gone  before  him  at  the 
Admiralty;  but  as  the  able  and  economical 
Administration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Ripen  under  the 
Administration  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  was 
often  referred  to  in  terms  of  deserved 
eulogy,  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  com- 
pare his  administration  of  two  years  with 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  his 
economical  administration  of  expenditure. 
He  would  take  the  whole  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  administration.  In  1830  the 
Naval  expenditure  was  5,768,800?.;  in 
1834-35  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
reduced  it  to  4,626,800?.,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  four  years,  during  which  period 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  presided 
over  the  Admiralty,  he  effected  a  reduction 
of  1,142,000?.  Uo  had  deducted  the 
charges  that  had  been  transferred  during 
his  (Sir  F.  Baring's)  two  years  of  office, 
and  he  would  also  deduct  a  sum  of 
142,102?.  for  the  coast  guard,  which,  if 
he  recollected  rightly,  was  transferred  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  upon  the  Cus- 
toms. During  the  administration  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  there  was  therefore 
a  reduction  of  1,000,000?.  in  the  Naval 
expenditure ;    he  would  then  venture  to 
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suggest    to   hon.    Membors,    when    thej 
heard  the  abuse  that  was  poured  on  the 
Admiralty  for  profligate  expenditure,  that 
the  present  (rovemment  had  reduced  the 
expenditure  1,500,000?.,  and  that  duriog 
the  two  years  he  had  presided  *  over  the 
department  the  reduction  had  been  greater 
than  had  ever  before  been  made  in  the 
previous  twenty  years,   and  he    believed 
that  by  a  little  attention  to  the  mooey 
passing  through  their  hands  they  might 
be  able  in  future  years  to  reduoe  the  esti- 
mates still  further.     He  looked  with  some 
degree  of  doubt  at  the  attempts  that  he 
saw  recommended  in   other    quarters  to 
reduce  very  largely  and  very  suddenly  the 
naval  force.     An  attempt  of  that   kind 
was  made  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  result 
was  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  present 
Chancellor  of    the   Exchequer,   when  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,   had  to 
defend  the  course  of  the  Government,  as 
he  did  in  a  very  able  speech,  and  his  de- 
fence was,  not  that  they  had  spent  less, 
but  more,  than  their  predecessors  for  the 
Navy;  for  the  charge  against  them  then 
was   that  they  had  cut  down  the  Naval 
force  too  much.    When  he  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to  observe  that  their 
estimates  had  increased  very  much,  and 
held   out   some    expectation   of    reducing 
them;   but  when  the  right  hon.   Baronet 
came  into  office,  although  he  believed  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce   the  Naval 
estimates,  it  soon  took  a  turn  the  other 
way,  and  in  1845  they  began  again  the 
course  of  a  large  increase  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Navy.     He  thought  these  ups 
and  downs  in  the  finances  of  the  Navy 
were  not  politic.     He  had  been  exposed  to 
much  abuse,  and  had  not  gained  much  repu- 
tation; but  he  believed  that  those  who  came 
after  him  would  find  that  a  considerable 
reduction  of  expenditure  had  been  made, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  establish- 
ments of  the  country  had  been  kept  up  in 
as  full  and  good  a  state  of  efficiency  as 
ever.      The  administration  of   the   Navy 
had  been  conducted  upon  an  economical, 
but  not  a  niggardly,  system;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  had  been  much  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  common  sailor 
— not  a  cheap  process,  but  one  that  was 
no  trifling  advantage  now,  and  would,  he 
believed,  hereafter  be  of  great  service  to 
the  Navy.     The  packet  service  had  also 
been  extended  to  give  accommodation  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country;   and  those 
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lines  of  steam  oommunication  whicli  liad 
been  proposed  by  himself  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
many  years  ago,  when  they  were  in  dif- 
ferent offices,  had  been  increased  and  ex- 
tended in  the  estimates  he  now  submitted 
to  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
then  concluded  by  moving  the  first  vote. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  39,000  Men  be  employed  for  the  Sea 
Service  for  the  year  ending  the  Slat  day  of 
March,  1852,  including  11,000  Royal  Marines 
and  2,000  Boys." 

Mr.  HUME  was  about  to  interfere  with 
very  little  of  the  address  which  they  had 
jnst  heard.  The  point  was,  whether  they 
were  at  this  time  warranted  in  voting  that 
number  of  men.  When  the  separate  votes 
came,  they  would  be  called  upon  to  vote 
for  the  estimates,  and  that  would  be  the 
time  to  consider  the  different  points.  He 
had  waited  with  anxiety  to  know  what  rea- 
sons the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  assign 
for  continuing  the  number  of  men  at  the 
present  rate;  and  the  only  thing  like  a 
reason  was,  that  we  must  not  be  indifferent 
to  what  passed  across  the  Channel.  It  was 
singular,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  when  a  reduction  of  a  number  of  men 
was  proposed  in  the  French  army,  it  was 
held  that  the  number  should  not  be  reduced 
too  low,  because  the  English  kept  up  so 
large  a  number.  Thus  it  was,  that  there 
was  a  circle  within  a  circle — the  French 
kept  up  a  large  number  of  men  because  the 
English  did  it;  and  the  only  excuse  that 
could  be  given  for  our  doing  it  was,  that 
the  French  did  it.  But  this  was  not  the 
usual  way  in  which  votes  of  this  kind  were 
dealt  with.  In  the  first  place,  he  rather 
expected  when  he  interrupted  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Lambeth,  who 
spoke  before  the  Speaker  left  the  chair, 
that  they  would  have  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  some  explanatory  state- 
ment of  what  the  country  was  to  expect 
from  the  budget  before  they  were  called 
upon  to  vote  these  men.  They  had  not 
yet  heard  whether  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
pose another  budget;  but  of  this  he  was 
sure  (if  he  might  judge  from  the  opinions 
abroad  and  at  home)  that  the  budget  which 
had  been  laid  before  them  could  never  pass 
that  House.  He  was  anxious  to  have  had 
a  statement  upon  that  point,  because  before 
the  voting  of  the  supplies  he  had  always 
held  that  they  ought  to  have  the  means 
pointed  out  to  meet  them.  It  waa,  how- 
eveff  conTenient  for  the  Oovenuneat  to 


adopt  another  course;  in  that  way  they 
would  get  the  advantage  of  the  House,  and 
those  who  were  really  anxious  to  see  the 
expenditure  reduced  would  be  left  helpless. 
He  wished  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lambeth  had  told  them  what  the  United 
States  was  doing.  The  President  had 
stated  in  his  address  that  they  had  two 
millions  of  tons  of  commercial  shipping 
capable  of  being  converted  to  warlike  pur- 
poses; so  that  of  all  places  in  the  world 
they  should  look  to  what  America  was 
doing  with  its  navy.  They  traded  over  the 
whole  world  equally  with  England ;  not  to  so 
great  an  amount,  but  they  might  do  so  ere 
long.  If  ever  England  had  a  rival,  that 
rival  would  be  America,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  see  how  their  navy  stood.  Ho  found 
that  no  sooner  was  the  war  over  in  Ame- 
rica, than  they  cut  down  their  establish- 
ment. The  report  of  the  United  States 
Minister,  Mr.  Graham,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  states  that  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  the  navy  is  seven  line-of- battle 
ships,  twelve  frigates,  twenty-one  sloops, 
four  brigs,  seven  steamers,  and  five  store- 
ships — total,  56;  of  which  thirty-nine  only 
were  in  commission.  On  the  stocks  they 
had  only  four  line-of-battle  ships,  and  two 
large  frigates.  Now  from  the  returns 
which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  had  laid  on  the 
table  last  year,  it  appeared  that  this  coun- 
try had  seventy-four  men-of-war  which 
were  never  at  sea;  that  they  had  launched 
a  number  equal  to  the  whole  navy  since  tho 
termination  of  the  war,  and  allowed  their 
vessels  to  rot  in  ordinary;  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  building,  materials,  and  keep,  and 
yet  they  were  going  on  building  more, 
without  having  been  able  to  employ  those 
which  had  already  been  built.  The  ex- 
penses of  our  dockyards  were  very  great, 
and  about  two  millions  of  it  was  expended 
in  pulling  ships  to  pieces,  and  building  ships 
to  rot  and  waste.  The  personnel  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  was  in  1842, 
688  captains,  97  commanders,  327  lieute- 
nants, 63  Serjeants,  &c.  The  American 
President,  finding  that  even  those  numbers 
were  larger  than  necessary,  recommended 
that  the  688  captains  should  be  reduced  to 
600,  the  97  commanders  to  80,  the  327 
lieutenants  to  300,  and  in  the  inferior  de- 
partments he  recommended  proportionate 
reductions.  Now,  if  a  country  like  Ame- 
rica, with  a  population,  according  to  the 
last  census,  of  24,000,000  (increasing  at 
tho  rate  of  1,000,000  every  year),  with  a 
splendid  commerce,  and  without  a  debt, 
was  80  economical  ui  its  nitTal  establish- 
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ments,  how  foolish  were  we,  encumbered 
with  an  enormons  debt,  and  subject  to  de- 
pressing taxation,  to  act  so  extravagantly 
in  maintaining  our  national  defences!  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  that  we  kept  up  191  vessels; 
and  for  what  object?  That  we  might  place 
Cephalonia  under  blockade !  Surely  the 
Obvemment  ought  to  favour  the  House  and 
the  country  with  some  reason  for  asking 
for  the  maintenance  of  so  terrible  a  force. 
Why  had  they  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  sail  of 
the  line  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  only  ser- 
vice which  it  had  performed  being  the  at- 
tack upon  Greece?  They  should  not  allow 
the  vote  to  pass  without  having  some  rea- 
son for  it.  He  saw  that  on  the  3rd  of 
March  there  were  1,642  petitions,  with 
136,696  signatures,  presented  to  the  House 
for  reductions  in  taxation,  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  that,  there  was  a  proposition  for 
this  number  of  men,  and  the  expenditure 
must  be  in  proportion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, claimed  credit  for  a  great  reduction, 
but  he  should  have  remembered  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  the  Member 
for  Ripon,  made  his  reduction  of  one  mil- 
lion out  of  five  millions;  whereas  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  his  out  of  nearly 
eight  millions;  and  he  should  also  remem- 
ber that  all  that  increase  to  eight  millions 
was  laid  on  by  himself — or  at  least  by  his 
Government.  Earl  Grey's  Government 
was  reducing  and  improving  every  year, 
and  that  Government  certainly  deserved 
great  credit  for  the  economy  and  improved 
efficiency  of  the  Navy.  He  had  no  quarrel 
to  pick  with  that  until  1837  and  1838  ;  at 
that  period  the  charges  were  extravagant, 
and  the  waste  enormous.  The  excess  of 
expenditure  after  the  levying  of  the  income 
tax  was  also  cnormotis  ;  the  estimates  in- 
creased to  27,000,000^.,  while  the  entire 
produce  of  the  income  tax  amounted  to 
26,894,000?.;  so  that  if  they  had  not  had 
the  income  tax  to  throw  away,  they  would 
not  have  so  increased  the  establishments. 
He  had  been  ready  to  give  Sir  Robert  Peel 
the  margin  he  wished  for,  but  he  was  only 
sayiug  that  if  the  income  tax  had  not  been 
continued,  and  if  the  Government  had  not 
been  left  with  so  much  money  in  its  hands, 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  establish- 
ments in  1848  and  1849,  from  what  they 
were  in  1833-4-5,  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  certainly,  devoted 
1,000,000  for  a  steam  na^y;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Admiralty  did  not  know  how  to 
tise  moneys  and  one  vesBel  wad  laid  doim  I 
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before  another  was  built,  and  when  finished 
the   vessels   were   inefficient.      In     1835, 
1836,    and  succeeding  year,  the  average 
number  of  men  borne  on  the  Navy  esti- 
mates was  29,638;  and  if  that  number  was 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  services  of  the 
country  triumphantly,  then  would  any  maa 
say  it  was  not  amply  sufficient  now?  There- 
fore, unless  he  had  an  answer,  he  should 
submit  to  the  House  a  resolution  for  bring- 
ing down  the  number  of  men  to  30,000, 
the  average  of  the  years  he  had  named. 
He  had  cherished  the  hope  that  something 
would  have  been  done  in   reducing   the 
African  squadron  this  year.     What  was 
the  state  of  things  when  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Ripon  was  in  office  f 
Why,  there  were  14  vessels  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  on  that  station.     But  in 
1845  the  number  of  men  was  increased  to 
40,000,  and  what  did  we  find  ?  That  there 
were  28  ships  of  war  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  in  1848, 
the   number   of  men  being  increased  to 
43,000,  they  found  that  there  were  no  less 
than  37  vessels  where  there  was  formerly 
only  14.     Surely  the  time  was  come,  aftet* 
a  20  years*  trial,  for  abandoning  a  foolish 
and  abortive  blockade  that  endangered  our 
friendly  relations  with  other  Powers.    The 
French  Government  had  directed  its  Min- 
ister to   open  a  correspondence  with  our 
Government  to  know  if  France  could  not 
be  released  from  her  engagements  with  re- 
gard to  the  African  blockade;   and   the 
United  States  were  doing  the  same.   Here, 
then,  were  two  countries  that  we  had  per- 
suaded to  join  us  very  much  agi^inst  their 
will,  because  we  endeavoured  to  bolster  up 
our  own  folly  by  dragging  them  along  with 
us;  and  let  not  the  noble  Lord  the  Fot^sign 
Secretary  of  State  tell  them  any  more  that 
our  treaties  with  other  Powers  prevented 
the  withdrawal  of  the  blockade  squadron, 
for  that  difficulty  was  now  removed.      He 
(Mr.   Hume)  should  lest  the  House  that 
evening,  because  with  the  reduction  of  that 
squadron,  and  the  reduction  to  an  adequate 
amount   of   the  Mediterranean   squadron, 
which  was  ready  there  to  do  mischief  in- 
stead of    good,    30,000  men    would   be 
found  amply  sufficient  for  every  nebessary 
purpose,  instead  of  the  proposed  vote  of 
39,000.     He  would  ask  the  270  country 
Gentlemen  (only  about  14  or  15  of  whom 
he  now  saw  in  their  places)  who  voted  for 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire for  the  relief  of  agricultural 
distress — ^he  would  ask  these  Gentlemen, 
whd  oomplaitied  thdt  thi9  House  wiu  indif- 
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ferent  to  that  distress,  whether  they  meant 
to  he  honest  ?  Because  if  taxation  was  to 
he  reduced,  it  was  only  to  he  reduced  hy 
cutting  down  the  enormous  estahlishments 
of  the  country.  In  1835,  of  all  classes  of 
ships  in  commission  we  had  167,  and 
26,500  men,  and  the  Naty  was  iie?er  in  a 
hetter  condition;  hut  in  1845,  when  the 
men  were  increased  to  40,000,  we  had  234 
ships;  and  in  1848,  without  a  single  reason 
to  call  for  it,  a  further  increase  raised  the 
numher  of  men  actually  home  on  the  esti- 
mates to  44,500,  and  the  numher  of  ships 
was  256,  showing  themselves  all  over  the 
world.  Was  that  a  state  of  things  Vo  he 
suffered,  with  the  people  of  England  at 
this  time  in  distress  ?  He  said  in  distress, 
hecause,  though  wages  might  he  good  and 
hread  cheap,  he  rememhered  having  seen 
strange  things  in  his  time.  It  was  very 
true  that  just  now  the  manufacturing  and 
artisan  classes  were  tolerahly  well  off,  and 
provisions  cheap;  hut  he  had  seen  three  oi* 
four  reversals  of  such  prosperity  in  his 
time,  and  it  was  not  at  all  impossihle  that 
he  might  live  to  see  another — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  of  1843;  and  he  should  like 
to  know  what  would  the  country  then  say 
to  the  representatives  who  had  permitted 
the  present  expenditure  to  proceed  ?  As  to 
representatives,  indeed,  there  could  not  he 
a  greater  reflection  upon  our  representa- 
tion than  the  manner  in  which  the  House 
had  allowed  the  country  to  go  oh  for  seve- 
ral weeks  past  without  a  Government,  let- 
ting the  people  of  Ebgland  he  handled 
ahout  hetween  three  sets  of  men,  no  one 
of  which  could  form  a  decent  Administra- 
tion. Lord  Stanley  had  failed  to  form  an 
Administration,  and,  he  must  say,  had  not 
paid  a  very  great  compliment  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  in  telling  them  that  out  of 
the  whole  270  there  was  only  one  of  them 
that  was  fit  for  oflice.  But  why  could  no 
one  he  found  to  take  the  places  of  the 
nohle  Lord  and  his  Colleagues?  Was  it 
not  hecause  the  House  of  Commons — the 
taxing  organ  of  the  country — was  not  pro- 
perly organised  in  its  materials,  and  he- 
cause  the  Government  was  not  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people?  He  warned  the  nohle  Lord — that 
was  a  point  that  ought  to  he  carefully  seen 
into.  But  why,  he  repeated,  out  of  270 
of  the  **  country  party**  could  they  not 
find  fifteen  or  sixteen  Gentlemen  capahle 
of  filling  the  Treasury  henches,  more  par- 
ticularly when  they  knew  that  all  the 
clerks,  who  did  the  real  work  in  the 
offices^  remained  BtatioHarf  m  any  case^ 


and  only  nominal  heads  were  wanted.  He 
admitted  that  there  ought  to  he  a  head 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Punch  represented  a  certain  person  going 
for  "  the  Old  Doctor;"  and  when  he  first 
heard  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  heing  sent 
for,  he  felt  convinced  that  the  result  of  it 
all  would  he,  "  As  you  were."  Why,  in 
1840  all  the  improvements  proposed  for 
the  Army  were  stopped  hy  that  illustrious 
persona^;  and  every  improvement,  whe- 
ther with  regard  to  pilots,  lighthouses,  or 
any  other  matter,  was  sure  to  he  stopped 
hy  him.  He  was  surprised,  then,  that  Her 
Majesty  had  sent  for  such  an  individual. 
[An  Hon.  Member  :  You  were  not  sent 
for.]  Her  Majesty  had  not  heen  advised 
to  send  for  him  (Mr.  Hume).  He  had  paid 
attention  to  events  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  he  thought  hia  could  have  prescribed 
for  the  country  much  better  than  the  other 
old  doctor  had  done.  The  country  looked 
upon  them  as  a  set  of  dolts,  and  they  were 
the  laughingstock  of  Europe,  hecause  they 
could  not  find  men  of  one  class  capahle  to 
carry  on  the  Government  as  well  as  men 
of  another.  Taking  the  matter  at  the 
worst,  here  was  a  question  brought  for- 
ward— no  matter  how — called  the  Papal 
Aggression.  That  was  the  point  at  issue; 
and  no  one  regretted  its  introduction  more 
than  he  did,  because  he  felt  that  if  the  mea- 
sure were  passed,  it  would  be  impossihle  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  withotit 
almost  a  civil  war  in  the  sister  island,  the 
people  of  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  nefd 
conciliated.  He  had  been  told  that  he  was 
not  present  at  the  division;  hut  about  350 
hon.  Gentlemen — an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority— voted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  with  the  clauses  in  it  which  he  consid- 
ered very  oppressive.  Now  his  whole  lifb 
had  heen  devoted  rather  to  remove  than  to 
impose  restrictions;  and  he  should  rather 
resign  his  seat  with  pleasure  than  do  any- 
thing to  subvert  religious  freedom  or 
equality.  But  what  was  our  present  situ- 
ation ?  He  would  counsel  the  noble  Lord 
to  take  courage  in  his  situation,  and  do 
either  one  thing  or  another — cither  bring 
in  a  Bill  that  would  satisfy  the  country,  or 
throw  up  the  question  altogether.  At  all 
events,  let  not  the  time  of  the  House  be 
wasted,  and  the  business  of  the  country  be 
brought  to  a  stand-still.  They  might  go 
on  in  this  way  throwing  away  the  best  part 
of  the  Session  for  three  weeks  longer,  aye, 
and  for  mqtt  than  that,  and  yet  nothing 
would  be  done.  Much  as  he  deplored  the 
vmnl  of  the  ''Ne-Popery"  cry,  he  aaid| 
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as  a  country  with  representative  institu- 
tions, the  Government  ought  to  have  had 
recourse  to  a  general  election,  and  let  the 
voice  of  the  country  determine  the  issue. 
Be  wished  to  show  the  world  that  a  re- 
presentative government  could  he  worked, 
and  need  not  he  hrought  to  a  dead-lock. 
And  of  what  use  was  it  now  to  give  a 
vote  one  way  or  the  other  ?  If  they  re- 
jected this  vote  of  39,000  men,  what 
would  he  the  consequence  ?  The  Govern- 
ment would  prohahly  say,  *•  We  can't 
carry  on,  and  we  won't  carry  on,  the  ad- 
ministration." The  House  said,  •*  You 
must  and  you  can  carry  it  on — nohody 
else  will  do  the  work."  He  wished  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  country  Gentlemen 
opposite.  Within  a  few  days  a  Potec- 
tionist  meeting  was  held  in  his  own  county 
(Norfolk),  and  he  regretted  to  find  that  the 
speakers  at  such  meetings  were  cheered 
and  encouraged  hy  men  of  high  rank  and 
of  the  first  talent  in  the  country,  while  one 
Gentleman  accused  the  Parliamentary  re- 
formers in  that  House  with  wishing  to  de- 
throne the  Queen,  and  to  promote  rehel- 
lion  and  revolution.  He  must  say,  that 
such  violent  and  calumnious  language  no 
nohleman  of  high  character  ought  to  suffer 
to  pass  uncensured.  It  was  stated  at  these 
meetings  that  they  would  never  he  satisfied 
until  Protection  was  hrought  hack.  Now, 
he  had  made  an  estimate  on  this  suhject. 
and  taking  the  consumption  of  wheat  at 
70,000,000  quarters,  at  60*.,  that  amount 
would  have  produced  210,000,000*.  for  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  The  same 
quantity  at  50*.  would  realise  170,000,000?., 
leaving  the  difference  of  40,000,000?.  to 
he  spread,  not  among  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts simply,  hut  all  over  the  country.  At 
40*.  per  quarter,  which  was  rather  ahove 
the  present  price,  it  would  realise 
140,000,000?.,  showing  that  70,000,000?. 
on  the  sale  of  com  formerly  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and  land- 
owners, which,  under  the  present  re- 
duced prices,  was  withheld.  He  did  not 
complain  of  this,  although  his  own  in- 
come was  dependent  on  agriculture,  he- 
cause  it  was  only  an  act  of  justice  that 
their  fellow-subjects,  who  had  so  long 
been  heavily  taxed  on  their  bread,  should 
be  relieved  from  so  oppressive  a  burden. 
But  what  he  wished  to  show  was,  that  if 
this  70.000,000?.  sterling  was  taken 
upon  the  price  of  corn  alone,  the  addi- 
tional loss  by  the  reduction  in^he  price  of 
stock  and  in  the  value  of  farm  produce  of 
all  kinds,  would  increase  the  70,000,0001. 

Mr*  Hume 


to  100,000,000?.  sterling,  the  amount 
which  had  been  estimated  bj  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Glasgow  as  the 
sum  to  be  saved  to  the  country  by  free 
trade  in  com.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Buckmghamshire  had  twitted  his  hon. 
Friend  with  "  what  has  become  of  that 
100,000,000?.  a  year?"  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
answered,  that  neither  the  owners  nor  the 
occupiers  of  land  pocketed  it,  but  it  was 
spread  over  the  whole  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  reduction  in  prices  had  made 
the  mass  of  the  people  comparatively  com- 
fortable. If,  therefore,  corn  was  at  38*. » 
as  it  had  been  for  the  last  few  months,  it 
showed  a  saving  to  the  people  at  the  rate 
of  77,000,000?.  sterling  annually.  Now, 
he  admitted  that  the  country  generally, 
and  the  agriculturists  particularly,  wanted 
relief;  and  how  was  it  to  be  obtained  ? 
Let  the  fourteen  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
join  him  in  passing  his  budget.  He  should 
undertake  to  reduce  the  establishments  of 
the  country  without  impairing  any  of  their 
efficiency,  and  give  them  a  margin  of 
10,000,000?.  to  deal  with.  The  Chancel, 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  estimated  the  next 
year's  expenditure  at  50,247,000?.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  proposed  that  instead  of 
19,500,000?.  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneous  items,  they 
should  come  back  to  the  standard  of  1834 
or  1835.  namely,  to  from  12,000,000^.  to 
14,000,000?.  That  would  give  a  margin 
of  about  5,500,000  to  begin  with.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  surplus  was 
2,500,000?.  He  was  reminded  of  the 
28,000,000?.  interest  of  the  debt.  Faith 
must  ho  kept  with  the  public  creditor;  yet, 
by  proper  economy  and  retrenchment, 
means  could  be  found  to  pay  their  debts 
honestly,  and  put  them  in  the  course  of 
liquidation  without  much  difficulty.  Next, 
as  to  the  civil  list,  and  that  he  was  told  he 
should  not  deal  with.  Now,  he  did  not 
wish  to  reduce  one  farthing  of  what  Her 
Majesty  received;  indeed,  he  honestly  said 
he  only  thought  Her  Majesty  at  present, 
receiving  only  60,000?.  out  of  385,000?., 
was  allowed  too  little,  the  greater  part  of 
the  allowance  being  frittered  away  upon 
gorgeous  liveries  and  useless  parade.  Why 
should  an  ambassador  have  a  gaudy  coat, 
that  cost  100?.  covered  with  gold  lace. 
Then  there  were  the  forty-five  lords  and 
ladies  in  waiting,  the  slips  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  attended  on  great  days,  or  took 
a  tour  once  a  month  or  twice  a  quarter,  and 
received  their  pay  regularly.  The  Crown 
revenues,  worth  about  2,700,000?.  a  year, 
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were  taken  up  to  the  extent  of  more  than  of  if  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  not  detected  the 
1,600,0002.  for  expenses.  Let  them  sell  circumstance.  The  complex  manner  in 
the  property,  and  it  would  form  a  fund  to  which  many  portions  of  the  revenue  was  at 
pay  the  civil  list.  Let  the  Lord  Chamher-  present  collected  would  admit  of  large  and 
iain*s,  the  Lord  Steward's,  and  the  Master  important  reductions,  and  aiford  conse- 
of  the  Horse's  expensive  estahlishments  quent  alleviations  of  the  burdens  of  the 
be  kept  within  proper  bounds ;  and  he  people.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  return 
called  upon  the  Committee  not  to  sane-  which  it  would  bo  well  for  hon.  Gentlemen 
tion  a  return  to  the  folly  of  George  IV.,  opposite  to  look  to  a  little.  It  was  called 
who  put  these  people  all  in  livery,  dressed  for  by  Lord  Seymour,  and  it  showed  that 
them  like  trumpeters,  and  was  not  content  the  actual  cost  of  all  her  colonies  to  Great 
till  he  cut  out  their  coats  himself.  The  as-  Britain  was  2,928,0002.  And  that  was 
sessed  taxes  fell  heavy  on  the  country  gen-  the  expense  of  our  colonies  at  a  time  when 
tlemen,  and  they  ought  to  be  reduced,  first,  they  were  demanding  self-government,  and 
to  afford  them  relief,  and  then  to  promote  to  be  permitted  to  bear  their  own  expenses, 
the  employment  of  the  people.  Ho  would  And  there  was  hardly  a  single  colony  in 
provide  396,0002.  from  the  Crown  revenues  which  dissatisfaction — he  would  not  say 
to  begin  with;  and  why  should  they  not  disaffection — did  not  exist  in  consequence 
sell  the  Crown  lands  with  as  little  difficulty  of  our  refusing  them  the  privileges  they  de- 
as  they  were  selling  landed  estates  in  manded.  There  was  anotner  item  of  impor- 
Ireland?  Then  there  were  the  expenses  tance.  TheMiscellaneous  Estimates  amount- 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  diplomatic  pen-  ed  to  more  than  3,000,0002.,  and  it  was  im- 
sions,  salaries,  and  allowances  ;  and  they  possible  to  deny  that,  with  care  and  attend 
could  see  if  the  item  of  2,864,0002.  for  tion,  we  could  not  save  an  important  part 
these  branches  was  not  capable,  as  he  of  that  sum.  The  Resolution  which  he  had 
thought  it  was  capable,  of  a  reduction  of  to  propose,  was  to  the  following  effect: — 
at  least  800,0002.,  not  by  reducing  the  "That  in  accordance  with  tho  prayers  of  nume- 
salaries  of  those  who  worked,  but  by  re-  i^^  petitions  for  relief  from  the  burden  of  tax- 
moving  those  who  did  not  work.     Then  ation,  and  with  the  view  of  aflrording  relief  to  the 

J,UUU,UUU«.  and  4,UUU,UUUt.,  and  half  of  befoi-e  voting  any  sum  on  account  of  the  Army 
that  amount,  at  least,  ought  to  be  saved,  and  Navy  estimates,  to  take  into  its  serious  con- 
In  the  Customs  department,  ten  or  twelve  "ideration  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent, 
Commissioners  were  employed  to  do  the  *^J  number  of  ships  can  be  reduced;  and  with 
,«^  J  x'^.i-n*  m  reference  to  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
work  of  two;  and  as  to  the  Excise  Com-  for  the  suppressioii  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  the 
missioners,  they  had  been  much  reduced,  opinion  of  this  House  that  it  should  be  entirely 
and  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  that  dispensed  with,  as  being  altogether  useless,  and 
department  he  could  entrust  with  the  ad-  jccwioning  in  its  s^port  an  unavoidable  and 

ditional  duty  of  collecting  the  revenue  of  ,^.^7  expenditure.    With^gard  to  the  Navy  es- 

1.    n  ^  V*   vwiicuviug   vu^  i^Tciiuo  ui  timates,  the  average  number  of  seamen  and  ma- 

the  Customs,  and  give  him  a  single  assist-  rfnes  from  the  year  1835  to  the  year  1839  having 

ant,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  ventured  to  say  been  under  30,000,  and  this  House  not  being 

they  would  hear  of  no  complaint  from  the  aware  of  any  reason  for  an  augmentation  of  the 

trading  community  as  to  the  management  °""^'''  eon«deni  the  vote  now  proposed  exces- 

r^i-n     *  rm.xTT  i.   j        x  "ive  m  amount." 

of  the   Customs.     That   House   had   not        -,,      nTTATo-^rAXT   •  i»        j   ^i.     i_ 

been  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  Government.  ^  ^*!^  ^.?^l?Hf  ?  '"^T,''^  !^v   ^''°' 

It  had  twice  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Member  that  his  Motion  could  not  be  put, 

whole   of    the    revenue    of    the    country  f^^t  Pledged  the  House  to  a  certain  reso- 

should  be  brought  to  account;  yet  about  ^""^'l  ^^^>^^  \' ^^  ''^.''T^^^^^^  ^  P'?: 

7.000,0002.  a  year  nevQr  came  into  the  Pose  m  Committee.     The  Committee  could 

Exchequer,  or  came  under  the  control  of  ^"^^  ^^?Pttu?    '7v.       '  ^5^^^^^ 

the  House.     Out  of  that  7,000,0002.  he  ,   ^''\  ^U ME  said  he  would  then  propose 

reckoned  that  1.000,0002.  might  be  easily  ^  v^^'on^i^n  ^*^  ^  *  ""°'^^''  °^^  ^^- 
saved.     In  1821  he  recollected  bringing  ^^^^>"?  ^^^^^^  °'^°-  ^      ,.  , 
forward  the  case  of  certain  collectors  of       ^^**''''  '"^^®'  *"^  Question  put- 
assessed  taxes,  showing  that  they  had  been  ^  "  ^^^J  ^^.^^^  ^""""a^  TpI?!^/^'  r'l^  ^f 
II     X-       r             "  vu'jj  "»"  ^'cc"  Service  for  the  year  endine  the  31 8t  day  of  March 

going  on  collecting  from  the  public  money  1852,  including  11,000  Royal  Marines  and  2,009 

which  was  never  accounted  for;  and  in  the  Boys." 

city  of  London  a  sum  of  220,0002.  was       Mb.  MACGREGOR  said,  he  believed 

found  to  be  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  col-  every   Member   of  that  House  ought  to 

lectors,  which  would  never  have  been  heard  have  a  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  vote  on  a 
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question  of  expenditure  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  meeting  that 
expenditure.  With  regard  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  (Mr.  Macgregor) 
would  certainly  hear  testimony  to  the  great 
care  and  prudence  which  had  been  exer- 
cised in  respect  to  the  naval  estimates  and 
the  na?al  dockyards.  He  (Mr.  Macgregor) 
gave  the  right  hon.  Baronet  full  credit  for 
his  zealous  exertions  in  reducing  the  naval 
expenditure.  But  he  believed  the  entire 
system  was  faulty  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end;  and  especially  as  to  the  dock- 
yards, he  thought  that  the  2,01 2, 107^ 
which  had  been  spent  on  them  might  be 
reduced  at  least  one-third  of  that  amount. 
And  yet  with  all  the  expense  the  naval 
docks  could  not  be  in  a  more  deficient  state 
of  management  than  they  were  at  present. 
No  private  company  could,  without  ruin, 
send  ships  to  sea  on  the  same  system  as 
that  by  which  our  naval  docks  was  re- 
gulated. With  respect  to  the  actual 
number  of  ships  of  war,  he  found  that 
we  had  a  greater  numner  of  ships  of  the 
line,  and  with  larger  tonnage,  than  the 
whole  number  and  tonnage  of  every  State 
in  Europe.  And  when  it  was  said  that 
so  large  a  marine  force  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  commercial  navy, 
he  believed  that  our  commercial  fleet 
could  protect  itself  if  there  were  not  a 
single  ship  of  the  line  belonging  to  the 
country.  He  contended  that  there  were 
mercantile  firms  which  had  ships  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  any  enemies. 
He  knew  of  one  firm  that  owned  twenty 
splendid  ships  sailing  from  London  to  In- 
dia, which  had  a  larger  tonnage — ^about 
22,000  tons — than  the  whole  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  There  was — besides  several  other 
large  shipowners — one  firm  on  the  Clyde, 
the  tonnage  of  whose  ships  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  American  navy.  Our 
mercantile  fleet,  if  armed,  could  alone 
terrify  every  other  navy  in  the  world, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  France.  France 
had  40  ships  of  the  line,  and  we  had  more 
than  double  that  number.  The  whole  navy 
of  France  amounted  to  220  sailing  vessels 
and  102  steamers,  making  a  total  of  322 
ships.  With  regard  to  her  naval  officers, 
France  had  two  admirals,  10  vice-admi- 
rals, 20  rear-admirals,  100  post  captains, 
or  commanders  of  ships,  and  230  cap- 
tains of  the  second  class  who  commanded 
frigates,  650  lieutenants  of  marine,  550 
midshipmen,  and  300  subordinate  officers, 
makiog  a  total  of  I|862  officen.    The 
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maximum  number  of  men  was    by   ordi- 
nance fixed  at  27,000,  or  25,600  seatnen 
and  marines,  and  1,400  engaged  on  land 
service.     What  have  we  in  actual  service  ? 
12  admirals,  7  commodores,  58  captains, 
82  commanders,  and  381   lieatenants,  re- 
ceiving in  all  101,482^;  while   we  have, 
not  in  service,  no  less  than  140   admirals, 
399  captains,  669  commanders,  1,390  lieu- 
tenants, 236  masters,  and  670  chaplains, 
pursers,  surgeons,  &c.,  or,  in   all,  3,504 
admirals,  captains,  and  other   officers,  re- 
ceiving 506,71  H.  for  doing  nothing.     1  do 
not  blame  them,  for  I  believe  thej  would 
all  rather  be  afloat  in  commission.     But 
this  is  not  all  we  have — 1,029  major-geoe- 
rals,  colonels,  and  other  officers  of  marine, 
receiving  about   140,0002.    for    doing  no- 
thing ;  and   in   addition,   80    retired  ad- 
mirals, and  94  captains  receiving  69,5322. 
During    the  seven   years  from    1832    to 
1838   inclusive,  the   average   amoani   of 
our  naval  expenditure    was    4,474,7472. 
In  1839   it   increased   about  1,000,0002. 
above    the    expenditure    of     1838.      In 
1842  it   increased   above    the  average  of 
the    same    seven    years    no     less     than 
2,165,4162.,  and  it  continued    increasing 
until  in  1848  it  amounted  to  8,157,2872. 
He  must  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  credit 
for  great  reductions  since  that  time.     The 
estimate  for  the  year  ending  April  5th, 
1851,  deducting  58,9282.  for  the   Arctic 
Expedition,   and    9,7722.   for   registering 
seamen,  amounted  to  5,839,6522.       The 
estimate  now  before  the  Committee  was 
5,727,2592.,    being    a   net    decrease    of 
112,3952.     But  still  there  was  an  excess 
over  the  seven  years  from  1832  to  1838, 
inclusive,    of   1,252,5122.      That    excess 
might  be  accounted  for  in  part  by   the 
additional  expense    of    the    steam  ships- 
of-war;  but  he   (Mr.  Macgregor)  was  of 
opinion  that  niearly  all  those  steam  ships 
would  turn  out  to  be  utterly  useless.     He 
believed  that  the  progress  in  improvement 
and  power  of  steam-ship  building  was  pro- 
ceeding so  rapidly   that  not  ten   oat  of 
the  whole  of  the  present  steam  fleet  would 
in  1860  be  found  efficient  vessels.     That 
was    not    his    own    opinion  merely,    bat 
it  was  founded  on  the  opinion  of  the  first 
steam-ship  builders  in  this  country.     He 
should  be  the  last  to  vote  for  any  other 
than  an  efficient  navy;  it  should  always  be 
of  sufficient  strength  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence, but  not  for  purposes  of  aggression. 
Now,  unless  we  had  the  fleets  of  the  whole 
of  Europe  combiBed  to  attack  us,  our  pre* 
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Bent  fleet  was  much  more  than  sufficient 
for  all  needful  defence;  hut,  helieying  that 
there  was  an  impossihility  of  any  such  at- 
tack taking  place,  he  did  not  see  why  we 
should  keep  up  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  together. 
His  constituents,  who  amounted  to  ahout 
400,000  persons,  felt  themselves  pressed 
with  the  window  tax  and  other  hurdcns,  and 
they  were  perpetually  demanding  relief. 
He  should  not  he  doing  his  duty  to  them,  or 
to  the  other  taxpaying  suhjccts  of  Her 
Majesty,  if  he  did  not  express  his  opinion 
that  the  estimates  of  the  present  year  were 
much  higher  than  they  ought  to  be,  and 
might  he  reduced  to  5,000,000i.,  or 
even  below  that  amount.  He  thought 
that  there  had  been  much  mismanage- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  dockyards. 
The  dockyard  at  Deptford  ought,  he  be- 
lieved, to  be  abolished,  because  the  great 
increase  of  steam  vessels  in  the  Thames 
had  made  its  navigation  so  difficult  and 
dangerous  that  they  must  afford  more  room 
for  colliers  and  other  shipping  of  that 
description  elsewhere;  and  there  was  'no 
other  place  where  room  could  be  provided 
for  them  except  in  the  space  now  occupied 
by  Deptford  dockyard.  That  change  could 
be  made  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  public  service.  Let  them  also  abolish 
the  dockyard  at  Chatham.  The  dockyard 
at  Pembroke  had  been  most  scandalously 
managed,  not  under  the  present  First 
Lord,  and  the  expenses  there  had  been 
one- third  more  than  they  should  have  been. 
It  was  at  a  distance,  and  abuses  were  there- 
fore less  likely  to  bo  noticed;  but  the  facts 
which  he  could  point  out  in  reference  to 
Pembroke  dockyard,  for  many  years,  were 
such  as  would  astonish  the  world.  With 
respect  to  Chatham,  he  said  they  had  no 
occasion  to  maintain  that  as  a  building  es- 
tablishment. At  the  three  dockyards  of 
Portsmouth,  Woolwich,  and  Devonport, 
there  had  been  most  extraordinary  mis- 
management, arising  from  the  ignorance 
displayed  in  connexion  with  the  docks  and 
shipping.  He  could  tell  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  that  the  ships  built  at  those 
docks  were  often  rendered  inefficient,  be- 
cause they  interfered  with  the  form  and 
models;  but  if  they  would  allow  the  ships 
to  bo  built  according  to  proper  designs, 
they  would  find  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy 
might  then  go  to  sea  like  those  of  private 
firms,  and  would  be  efficient  for  all  pur» 
poses.  With  regard  to  another  port  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  he  did  not 
think  they  ought  to  keep  Sheemess  as  a 


building  yard,  but  retain  it  merely  for  the 
purpose   of  repairing,    and   refitting,  and 
nothing  else.     If,  then,  they  could  abolish 
the  ill-managed  docks  at  Deptford,  Pem- 
broke,   and   Chatham,    they  could   make 
great  reductions  in  the  naval  expenditure, 
while  they  could  also  maintain  a  formid- 
able Navy.     He  believed  that  the  country 
would    soon    begin    to    look    thoroughly 
into  the  naval  expenditure,  and   while  it 
would  support  the  Government  in  main- 
taining an   efficient  Navy,   it  would  not 
consent  to  have  one  of  extravagant  magni- 
tude, and  of  bad  management.     The  diffi- 
culty he  experienced  in  agreeing  to  the  vote 
I  of  39,000  men  was  this  :  would  the  House 
pass  the  income  tax  in  its  present  shape, 
or  in  any  shape  at  all  ?     He  was  not  cer- 
tain that  it  would,  and  that  being  the  case, 
and  financial   affairs  generally   being  in- 
volved in  such  difficulties  and  confusion, 
he  could  not  vote  away  money  until  he 
knew  where  it  was  to  come  from.     The 
national  obligations  must  be  paid  at  all 
hazards,  and  he  would  rather  undergo  any 
difficulties  than  not  pay  the  28,000,0007. 
annually  necessary  for  that  purpose.    But  it 
was  by  a  diminution  of  expenses  that  he  look- 
ed forward  to  a  reduction  of  taxation.  Vari- 
ous interests  might  clamour  for  themselves, 
and  for  his  part  he  wished  to  see  the  taxes 
on  malt  and  tea  reduced;  but  he  could  not 
hold  out  to  the  people  of  this  country  the 
hope  of  a    single  shilling's   reduction  m 
either  of  those  taxes  unless  there  was  a  great 
diminution  in  the  expenditure.    He  thought 
they  should  not  vote  for  39,000  men;   he 
saw  no  necessity  for  keeping  up  so  formid- 
able a  force,  and  he  believed  they  might 
very  safely  reduce  the  amount  to  about 
midway  between  what  it  was   when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
number  at  present  proposed.     Next  year 
they  might  make  a  still  further  reduction. 
The  time  was  come  when  they  must  se- 
riously examine  the  whole  of  their  finances. 
In  the  present  state  of  progress,  with  steam 
presses,  steam  railroads,  and  steam  ships, 
and  the  consequently  increased  intercourse 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  could  not 
go  on  much  longer  without  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  our  whole  system  of  tax- 
ation.    It  was  with  such  a  conviction  on 
his  mind  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
vote  for  so  large  a  number  as  39,000  men 
for  the  naval  service.     He  came  to  this 
conclusion  with  great  reluctance,  and  not 
from  any  desire  to  offer  a  factious  opposi- 
tioii  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  or 
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an  J  other  Member  of  the  Government; 
but,  in  acting  as  he  was  about  to  do,  he 
felt  he  was  only  doing  his  duty  to  his  con- 
Btituents,  and  to  all  Her  Majesty's  taxpay- 
ing  subjects. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  the  question  before 
the  Committee  was,  the  vote  of  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  the  income  tax,  to  the  malt 
tax,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
with  the  addition  of  the  soap  and  paper 
duties.  For  it  could  not  be  concealed  for 
a  moment  that,  if  they  voted  the  number 
of  men,  it  was  quite  in  vain  to  think  after- 
wards of  reducing  materially  the  vote  of 
money  in  the  Navy.  He  was  convinced, 
from  three  years*  experience  in  Committees 
on  Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance  estimates, 
that  it  was  a  delusion  to  think  of  effecting 
any  considerable  saving  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Navy,  unless  they  could  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  forces.  Going  back  to 
1835,  and  looking  at  all  the  reductions 
ever  effected,  they  would  see  that  the 
number  of  men  voted  had  been  generally  a 
fair  test  and  index  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent.  There  might  be  exceptions,  arising 
from  large  occasional  outlays.  This  test 
applied  to  the  reductions  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon,  when 
he  exercised  his  most  useful  sway  at  the 
Admiralty  from  1830  to  1834,  for  while 
he  effected  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
from  5,687,000Z.  to  4,726,000?.,  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  men  was  from 
32,000  to  26,000,  being  nearly  as  great 
a  per  centage  as  that  of  the  money.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this. 
In  dealing  with  the  Navy,  they  were  deal- 
ing with  the  largest  manufacturing  concern 
in  the  kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
It  was  a  large  manufactory  of  shipping, 
employing  upwards  of  10,000  persons,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  whom  were  skilled 
artisans — the  most  extensive  business  in 
England,  or  probably  in  the  world,  taken 
as  an  individual  concern  employing  labour. 
It  was  a  maxim  which  nobody  would  dis- 
pute, that  the  worst  of  all  manufacturers 
was  a  government.  Whether  a  govern- 
ment undertook  to  build  ships,  to  manage 
,  woods  and  forests,  or  to  establish  national 
workshops,  it  was  a  well-understood  maxim, 
that  a  goveniment  would  do  all  those 
things  worse  than  an  individual  would  do. 
Hence,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  reason  why 
in  building  ships,  a  government  necessarily 
wasted  a  great  deal  of  money.  There  was 
a  constant  outcry  against  the  profligate 
and  wasteful  expenditure  in  the  dockyards; 
and  people  jumped  to  the  conclasion  that 


it  might  be  cured  by  looking  into  it.     A 
Committee  had  been  engaged  in  doing  this 
a  whole  Session.     They  had  finished  their 
inquiry  more  than  two  years  since;  and,  if 
any  good  was  to  result  from  it  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  dockyards,  thej  ought  to 
have  had  the  benefit  of  it  now.      Yet  the 
outcry  against  the  profligate  expenditure 
was  as  great  as  ever;  nor  would  he  pre- 
tend that  anything  done  in  that  Committee 
was  likely  to  lead  to  a  considerable  change 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  business  in  the 
dockyards.     Every  person  they  examined 
protested  that  everything  was    done   un- 
der their  charge  better  than  prirate  in- 
dividuals could  do  it — whether  thej  were 
superintendents    of    shipbuilding,     boiler- 
makers,  or  manufacturers  of  gunpowder. 
They    were     likely    to     entertain      that 
opinion,  because  they  were  never  brought 
to  those  means  of  conviction,  which  show- 
ed private  individuals  that  they  were  mak- 
ing mistakes.      In   the   dockyards    there 
was  no  annual  stock-taking,  no  balance- 
sheet,  no  individual  capitalists  to  be  ruined. 
The  Admiralty  came   to   that  House  for 
two  or  more  millions  when  they  wanted  it; 
and  this  country  was  not  likely  to  be  ruined 
very  easily,  or  it  would  have  been  ruined 
long  ago.     Having  a  long  purse  to  pull  at, 
and  not  being  involved  in  the  consequences 
of  their  own  blunders,  they  went  on  at  the 
dockyards  making  the  same  mistakes  they 
had  done  ten  years  ago;  and  it  was  his 
firm  conviction  that,  as  long  as   Govern- 
ment continued  to  make  ships  and  boilers, 
and  to  carry  on  this  great  manufacturing 
business,  they  would  have  the  same  per 
centage  of  waste  they  had  had  before,  and 
which  was  now  going  on.     He  therefore 
always  looked  to  the  force  employed,  and 
inquired  if  by  any  means  a  reduction  could 
be  made  in  that  force.     If  they  could  re- 
duce 10,000  men,  they  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  also  the  same  per  centage  of  waste,  or 
rather  they  would  reduce  the  waste  more, 
for   small   establishments  were    managed 
with  a  less  per  centage  of  waste  than  large 
ones,  inasmuch  as  they  required  fewer  su- 
perintendents.    At  present  our  dockyards 
were  political  institutions  from  beginning 
to  end.     There  was  not  an  individual  con- 
nected with  the  Admiralty,  from  the  First 
Lord  down  to  the  humblest  labourer   or 
shipwright,  who  did  not  become  a  political 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  somebody  or 
other.   Either  he  was  looking  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  for  advancement,  or 
lomebodj  else  was  watching  over  his  in- 
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terest  because  he  had  political  iuflaence  in 
the  borough.    There  was  not  an  individual 
in  the  employ  who  was  not  trying  to  culti- 
vate this  secondary  influence;  consequently 
the  superintendents  had  not  the  power  of 
managing  as  they  ought ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  parties  engaged,  down  to  the 
lowest  shipwright,  were  independent  of  the 
men  who  ought  to  have  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  them,  and  dispensing  with  their 
services.     He,  therefore,  ^oked  to  other 
means  of  reducing  the  expenditure,  and 
asked  if  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  39,000  men?     In  1835  they 
had  25,000;   why  keep  up  14,000  more 
now  ?     This  was  no  Motion  of  the  Peace 
Society  for  the  abolition  of  our  Navy;  but 
he  wanted  to  know  why  25,000  men  would 
not  suffice  as  well  for  the  Navy  now  as  in 
1835?     Were  any  circumstances  alleged 
to  show  that  the  country  was  in  greater 
political     or     national     danger     than    in 
1835?    There  were  then  some  grave  inter- 
national questions  unsettled;  there  was  a 
serious  boundary  question  with  the  United 
States;  a  dispute  with  Russia  involving  a 
threatened  war;  and  there  were  diplomatic 
quarrels  looming  with  France,  respecting 
the  affairs  of  Tahiti  and  Syria.     All  those 
were  now  disposed  of;  there  were  no  boun- 
dary questions — nothing  which  could  ex- 
cite hostilities  from  any  quarter.     Where, 
then,  was  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  this 
amount  of  force  ?     He  knew  but  two  rea- 
sons why  we  should  keep  a  Navy  at  all — 
because  we  were  a  maritime  people  and 
had  shipping,  and  because  we  had  coasts 
to  defend  from  some  enemy.     We  did  not 
keep  them  to  go  and  commit  depredations 
on  other  people;  the  object  was  to  protect 
commerce  and  to  protect  our  shores.     Ho 
believed  that  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
prevailed  as  to  the  occasion  for  the  Navy  to 
be  employed  in  defence  of  our  commerce. 
Generally  speaking,  where  we  had  trade 
we  had  international  treaties,  ambassadors, 
consuls,  and  so  on.     It  was  a  remark  con- 
stantly mado  in   the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  they  never 
saw  one  of  our  ships  on  their  coast;  and 
in  the  larger  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  they  had  ambassadors  and  consuls 
to  rectify  any  mistakes  that  might  occur. 
In  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  therefore, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  large 
number  of  ships  of  war.     He  did  not  say 
that  a  class  of  small  ships  were  not  neces- 
sary as  a  kind  of  police  in  time  of  peace! 
In  this  respect  they  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  United  States  of 


America.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  did  not  keep  up  any  fleet  except  for 
commercial  purposes.  They  had  no  line- 
of-battle  ships  at  sea,  or  even  in  commis- 
sion. The  only  one  they  had  at  sea  was 
withdrawn  about  twelve  months  ago  from 
the  Pacific.  They  had  only  one  vessel  of 
54  guns  employed;  the  majority  oP their 
vessels  were  from  10  to  15  guns,  which 
they  used  as  a  police  force  in  time  of 
peace.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  Eng- 
land had  political  relations  which  the 
United  States  of  America  had  not.  But 
even  in  that  point  of  view  our  policy  was 
objectionable.  To  what  country  did  they 
usually  look  for  a  justification  of  the  large 
armaments  they  kept  up  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
invoked  the  example  of  France  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  keeping  up  a  large  Navy.  But 
was  it  not  singular  that  in  the  bureau  on 
the  French  Navy  our  example  was  quoted 
as  a  justification  for  keeping  up  a  large  war 
Navy  in  France.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Ordre,  of  February  19,  would 
show  that  what  he  had  stated  was  cor- 
rect : — 

"  The  Daval  returns  of  England,  published  at 
the  commencement  of  1851,  contain  the  names  of 
four  ships  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates  provided 
with  screw  apparatus  of  from  350  to  450  horse- 
power. It  mentions,  besides,  that  three  new  ships 
of  the  line,  of  80  guns,  with  screw  power,  are  on 
the  stocks —namely,  the  Agamemnon,  the  Sam- 
]^areil,  and  the  James  WaU,  In  fine,  the  English 
journals  announce  the  approaching  launch  of  the 
Agamemnon  at  Woolwich,  and  of  the  Santpareil 
at  Plymouth,  and  the  immediate  commencement 
of  a  fourth  vessel  on  the  spot  which  the  Santpareil 
thus  leaves  vacant.  The  Committee  of  Naval 
Inquiry  has  been,  we  are  informed,  much  occupied 
with  such  a  state  of  things,  to  which  unexpected 
events  might  assign  extreme  gravity." 

If  this  was  an  accurate  statement,  the  ex- 
ample of  this  country  stimulated  the  in- 
crease of  naval  armaments  in  France.  If 
it  was  inaccurate,  why  did  they  so  fre- 
quently quote  the  example  of  France  ? 
Statements  had  been  made  in  the  course 
of  that  debate  as  to  the  preparations  going 
on  in  Cherbourg.  Now  he  would  quote  an 
extract  from  the  Ttm^^  Paris  correspondent, 
under  the  date  of  the  6th  of  March  : 

"  The  bureaux  were  yesterday  occupied  with  the 
Bill  for  granting  to  the  Government  a  credit  of 
6,800,000  francs  for  the  continuance  of  the  works 
for  the  defence  of  the  port  and  roadstead  of  Cher- 
bourg. Numerous  objections  to  the  measure  were 
raised,  particularly  on  account  of  the  form  in 
which  the  Bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Assem- 
bly. Some  Members  were  in  favour  of  post- 
poning the  Bill  until  the  finances  of  the  country 
should  be  in  a  more  prosperous  state.  Messrs. 
Maisiiat  and  Collaj,  members  of  the  naval  com- 
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minrion,  wannly  defended  the  Bill,  and,  in  sup- 
port of  the  necessity  of  the  works  proposed,  al- 
luded to  those  which  the  English  were  now  car- 
rying on,  and  which  were  at  a  distance  of  little 
jnotQ  than  five  leagues  from  the  coast  of  France. 
Admiral  Ceoille  pointed  out  the  immense  advan- 
tage which  it  would  be  to  the  Navy  to  place  Cher- 
bourg beyond  the  danger  of  an  attack  from  the 
enemy.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the 
land  defences  might  safely  delayed  until  a  more 
favourable  moment,  as  by  means  of  railways  troops 
could  be  readily  sent  for  the  defence  of  the  town 
in  case  of  need." 

He  might  also  read  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Lamartine 
to  show  that  they  measured  their  own 
nay  J  hj  the  standard  of  England.  They 
were  satisfied  with  keeping  up  two-thirds 
of  our  force;  hut  if  we  went  on  to  aug- 
ment our  Navy,  they  must  keep  theirs  in  a 
relative  position.  And  when  they  quoted 
the  example  of  France,  let  them  see  what 
the  effect  of  these  large  armaments  was 
upon  the  finances  of  France.  Why,  that 
the  finances  of  that  country,  whilst  they 
were  strengthening  their  navy  at  a  fright- 
ful cost,  were  in  a  state  of  confusion  that 
the  wisest  and  ahlest  men  of  the  country 
saw  no  possibility  of  cscapo  from  the  finan- 
cial difficulty.  Was  it  not  possible,  when 
they  saw  France  building  ships  of  war  at 
such  a  frightful  cost,  because  we  did  so, 
and  when  we  built  ships  of  war  because 
France  did  so,  that  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  between  the  two  countries 
by  which  this  supreme  folly,  this  child's  play 
of  bcggar-my-neighbour,  could  be  done  away 
with.  He  should  ask  the  approval  of  the 
House  to  a  Motion  which  he  would  submit  to 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  that  negotia- 
tions be  entered  into  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  two  countries  with  the  view  of 
preventing  these  rivalries  of  force  between 
the  two  countries,  and  proposing  a  mutual 
reduction.  England  was  in  a  position  to 
make  the  first  advance  without  the  possi- 
bility of  her  motives  being  misinterpreted — 
because  the  superiority  of  her  naval  power 
was  acknowledged.  A  proposition  that 
would  prevent  two  civilised  nations  who 
were  professing  amity  with  each  other  from 
arming  themselves  to  the  teeth  and  pre- 
paring for  battle  like  savages  or  wild  beasts, 
was  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  House;  and  if  the  House  applied  itself 
with  sincerity  to  the  task,  it  might  effect  the 
greatest  benefit  on  the  civilised  world  by 
accomplishing  so  humane  and  beneficial  an 
object  as  the  reduction  of  these  armaments. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  now 
voting  a  sum  of  5,700,000^.  But  that  was 
not  all,   for   though   they  separated  the 
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packet  seryice  from  the  Navy,  he  regarded 
the  800,000^  on  account  of  that  serrice 
as  coming  under  the  denomination  of  the 
naval  service,  because  the  vesseLi  engaged 
in  the  packet  service  were  in  reality  moat 
formidable  war  steamers.     Cunard*8  ships 
were  capable  of  carrying  the  heaviest  guns, 
and  there  were  not  such  formidable  boats 
in  the  Royal  service.     He  therefore  con- 
sidered that  what  they  were  now  virtuallj 
votmg  wasnot5,700,000?.,  but  6,500,000/., 
which   the   Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer 
stated  as  the  cost  of  the  Navj.     There 
was  but  19,500,000^  which  came  before 
the  House  to  be  voted,  and  of  that  sum, 
15,500,000i.  was  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance.     Now,  they  were  asked  to  vote 
more  than  a  Quarter  of  the  whole  sum;  and 
if  they  voted  this  without  any  scrutiny, 
without  any  reduction  whatever,  how  was 
it  possible  for  them,  with  any  consistency, 
to  vote  for  a  reduction  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country  ?    Unless  they  reduced  the  expen- 
diture they  could  not  reduce  the  taxation. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  sought  to   transfer 
the  burden  from  one  set  of  shoulders  to 
another  set  of  shoulders,  would  fail  in  ac- 
complishing that  object.     There  were  no 
persons   in   the  country  who  would  bear 
more  taxation,  and  to  try  and  relieve  it  by 
throwing  it  on  the  shoulders  of  somebody 
else  was  quite  idle.     The  only  way  to  do 
it  was  by  reducing  the  expenditure — by 
reducing  the  number  of  men  to  30,000, 
which  in  1835  was  only  25,000;  and  it 
it  was  with  that  view  and  that  conviction 
that  he  supported  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said  :  I  wiU  only 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  number  of 
men  for  the  Navy,  and  not  into  the  grave 
charges  which  have  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  of  the  dockyards 
and  other  places — matters  which  belong 
more  properly  to  the  department  of  the 
Admiralty.  Still  less.  Sir,  am  I  disposed 
to  go  over  the  vast  field  travelled  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  who  not  having 
been  sent  for  on  a  late  occasion,  has,  not- 
withstanding, followed  the  example  of  Lord 
Stanley,  and  explained  what  his  policy 
would  have  been  had  he  been  sent  for; 
and  what  measures,  had  he  taken  office,  he 
would  have  proposed  in  the  capacity  of  the 
head  of  the  Government.  I  shall  not  fol- 
low the  hon.  Gentleman  into  that  very 
extensive  field.  I  shall  speak  merely  of 
that  which  is  the  most  important  subject 
before  the  House,  the  number  of  men  we 
should  vote  for  the  Navy,  and  I  will  not 
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disagree  with  the  bon.  Memher  for  the 
West  Riding,  that  the  sum  total  of  our 
naval  eipenditure  is  very  much  decided  by 
the  number  of  men  voted.  I  cannot  at  the 
same  time  admit,  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  that  be- 
cause there  is  an  outcry  now  against  the 
wastefulness  in  the  dockyards,  and  because 
there  is  an  outcry  now  against  the  political 
patronage,  which  he  says  affects  every 
person  who  is  employed  in  the  dockyards, 
that,  therefore,  we  are  to  presume  that 
those  accusations  are  well  founded.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
wastefulness  and  abuse  has  been  corrected 
for  many  years  past;  and  I  believe  that 
with  regard  to  patronage,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
mode  of  these  appointments.  As  for  the 
outcry  on  these  subjects,  we  know  that 
long  after  an  abuse  has  ceased,  the  same 
outcry  will  continue,  because  many  years 
ago,  when  there  were  a  great  number  of 
sinecures,  great  complaints  were  made  on 
that  subject,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  whereby  the  whole  of  the  sine- 
cures were  abolished,  and  yet  there  is  as 
much  outcry  now  nearly  as  at  that  time,  and 
we  have  continued  complaints  now  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  number  of  sinecures. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  men, 
1  beg  the  House  to  consider  that  what  we 
are  now  proposing  is  not  a  number  in- 
creased beyond  the  average  which  we  have 
now  kept  up  for  about  ten  years.  In  1841 
the  number  of  men  voted  was  43,000;  and 
so  on  for  the  succeeding  years,  43,000, 
39,000,  46,000,  40,000,  41,000,  42,000, 
40,000,  39,000,  39,000.  Those  have  been 
the  numbers  in  past  years.  Therefore  we 
are  not  proposing,  as  the  House  might 
suppose  from  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member,  at  this  time  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  Navy;  but  I  do  think 
that  there  are  some  general  considerations 
which  should  induce  the  House  not  to 
make  any  considerable  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  that  amount.  I  cannot  but 
consider  that  of  late  years,  and  since  that 
period  when  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Ripon  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  there  has  taken  place  a  very 
groat  change  in  naval  affairs,  and  one 
which  must  make  a  very  great  change  in 
any  war  in  which  this  country  may  in 
future  be  involved.  Since  that  time  the 
whole  of  the  construction  of  large  war 
steamers  has  taken  place  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  France,  and  by  other  naval 
Powers,  and  we  have  seen  of  late  years — 


not  having  been  engaged  in  those  wars 
ourselves — to  what  purpose  these  large 
steamers  and  railways  have  been  employed 
in  carrying  on  rapidly  those  operations 
which  would  take  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war.  We  have  seen  many 
thousand  men  transported  in  a  few  days 
from  France  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  landed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  intended  seat 
of  warlike  operations.  The  time  that 
operation  took  was  exceedingly  short;  and 
the  men  were  transported  without  any 
difficulty.  Last  autumn,  when  there  was 
an  expectation  of  war  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  20,000  men,  I  think,  were 
conveyed  from  Vienna  in  forty-eight  hours 
to  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  70,000  men  were 
collected  on  that  frontier.  Now,  these 
things  show  that  in  case  of  war  an  enemy 
would  be  able,  in  the  first  place,  to  trans- 
port to  his  coast  a  number  of  men  in  a  few 
days,  which  formerly  would  have  taken 
months  to  collect;  and,  allowing  for  acci- 
dents of  wind  and  weather,  they  would  be 
able  in  a  few  hours  to  transport  these  men 
thus  collected  to  our  shores.  Now,  Sir, 
these  changes  in  the  art  of  war  appear  to 
me  to  place  this  country  much  more  in  the 
position  of  a  continental  country  than  it 
ever  was  before.  We  do  not  altogether 
resemble  a  continental  country,  but  still 
we  must  look  a  little  as  to  what  means  all 
the  continental  countries  take  for  their 
own  defence.  We  see  that  they  keep  up 
enormous  armies.  We  see  that  in  addition 
to  those  armies  they  keep  a  prodigious 
force  of  militia.  Even  the  United  States 
of  America,  whose  example  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  has  quoted  so  much,  I 
believe  they  have  now  a  million  of  men 
enrolled  as  militia  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  now  talking  of  the  military  means  of 
defence.  Now  we  have  not  adopted  the 
means  which  have  been  taken  by  Conti- 
nental Powers,  or  even  by  the  United 
States  in  this  respect.  We  have  not 
got  a  large  army  ;  subtracting  from 
our  whole  army  the  troops  in  India  and 
in  the  colonies,  and  our  army,  as  com- 
pared with  that  on  service  in  France,  or 
even  any  of  the  second-rate  Powers  on  the 
Continent,  is  a  very  small  army.  Nor 
have  we  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  having  a  large  militia  force.  There  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  adopting  a  plan  for 
a  militia  force  in  this  country;  difficulties 
and  objections  which,  I  think,  would  made 
the  adoption  of  any  plan  founded  on  the 
former  plan  for  the  militia  exceedingly  ob- 
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jectionable  if  it  was  brought  before  this 
House.  But  admitting  that  you  might  have 
a  militia  force,  you  haye  not  one  at  present, 
and  therefore  you  are  in  this  country  obvi- 
ously, and  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  world, 
without  a  great  army  and  without  a  militia 
force,  and  therefore  I  say  if  that  id  the  case, 
take  care  at  all  events  that  you  have  an 
efficient  naval  force.  Do  not  part  with  that 
great  arm  of  defence  that  you  have,  and 
do  not  expose  yourselves  to  this,  that  for  the 
first  six  months  of  war  you  might  be  utterly 
unable  to  send  out  a  sufficient  force  to 
meet  the  hostile  operations  of  your  ene- 
mies. The  hon.  Gentleman  mentioned 
France;  and  certainly  the  more  powerful 
naval  armaments  of  France,  and  the  many 
wars  that  we  had  had  with  France,  induces 
one  naturally  to  turn  one's  eye  rather  to 
that  Power  than  to  others.  But  there  are 
other  Powers.  We  might  be  at  war  with 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  a  friendly  alliance  with  France. 
In  that  ease,  also,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
have  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  meet  any 
aggression  which  might  take  place.  I 
cannot — though  I  certainly  do  not  give 
way  to  the  apprehensions  that  have  been 
expressed,  and  the  estimates  that  have 
been  made  of  the  means  by  which,  if 
France  were  at  war  with  us,  they  might 
immediately  land  50,000  or  100,000  men 
on  our  shores;  but  still  I  do  not  think  it 
is  at  all  out  of  the  question  that  in  case 
of  any  war  arising  with  France,  there 
might  be  an  attempt  made  by  a  very  con- 
siderable armament  to  land  troops  in  this 
country;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  that, 
in  that  case,  wo  had  no  means  to  prevent 
them,  if  possible,  from  effecting  any  suc- 
cesses. But,  Sir,  there  is  another  way 
in  which  we  might  be  met,  and  a  way 
that  was  pointed  out  by  a  very  intelligent 
naval  officer,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  you  may  remember  he 
published  some  years  ago,  and  that  was 
by  having  small  detachments  and  continual 
small  expeditions  to  vex  our  coasts  and 
interrupt  our  trade.  Now,  I  beg  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  West  Ri- 
ding to  observe,  that  injurious  as  those 
operations  might  be — hurtful  as  they  might 
be  to  our  trade,  and  our  wealth,  and  our 
resources  in  former  times — the  late  change 
that  we  have  made  in  respect  to  the  corn 
laws  makes  such  operations  far  more  in- 
jurious than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have 
had  eight  or  nine  million  quarters  of  grain 
imported  into  this  country.     Now»  think 
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what  a  loss  it  would  be  to  this  coimtrj, 
being  in  the  practice  of  having  a  part  of 
our  food,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  nine 
million  quarters,  coming  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, if  in  the  event  of  a  war  we  had  no 
naval  force,  and  were  unable  to  obtain  that 
food.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that, 
necessary  as  it  was  to  have  a  nayal  force 
to  protect  our  trade  in  all  former  wars, 
that  a  nation  which,  like  ours  allows  a  free 
importation  of  grain,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  habit  (and  it  is  a  practice  which 
may  continue)  of  importing  8,000,000  or 
9,000,000  quarters  of  grain  annually,  is 
still  more  under  the  necessity  of  having  a 
naval  force  than  a  nation  which  does  not 
derive  so  large  a  quantity  of  food  from 
foreign  countries.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
more  our  trade  is  extended,  the  more  you 
require  the  naval  force  in  case  of  war  to 
be  extended  also.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  alludes 
to  the  armaments  made  by  France,  and 
says  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
up  a  larger  force  than  France,  and  that 
we  might  have  an  agreement  with  them 
by  which  this  force  might  be  mutually 
reduced.  But  we  have — besides  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  our  own  coasts — we 
have  the  necessity  of  defending  our  trade, 
not  with  nations  in  the  state  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  which  our  com- 
merce may  be  carried  on  without  risk  of 
interruption,  but  with  many  small  States, 
some  of  which  are  very  imperfectly  civil- 
ised, and  others  of  which  are  very  little  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  good  faith  with  re- 
gard to  the  property  of  our  merchants 
that  reside  in  their  territory.  Therefore 
Franco  is  not  at  all  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  her  naval  force  to  the  amoimt 
that  we  are  obliged  to  keep  ours  up.  I 
think  that  we  are  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
naval  force  for  that  purpose,  besides  the 
purposes  of  defence  which  we  are  obliged 
to  look  to.  I  own,  therefore,  that  I  can- 
not think  that  the  proposal  to  keep  up 
39,000  men  in  the  present  year  is  at  all 
excessive.  And  with  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral defence,  let  me  observe  that  in  the 
year  1845,  when,  to  all  appearance,  we 
were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
France,  there  arose  a  cause  of  difference, 
upon  which  the  sense  of  honour  and  the 
susceptibility  of  the  two  nations  were  very 
much  excited,  and  it  required  the  modera- 
tion shown  in  the  greatest  degree  by  both 
the  Governments  of  France  and  England 
to  prevent  hostilities  breaking  out  on  that 
occasion.    But  the  result  was  that   the 
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Qovemmcnt  of  this  country,  on  consider- 
ing our  means   of   defence,  thought  we 
were  very  ill  prepared  for  those  hostilities, 
and  immediately  a  very  large  increase  was 
made  in  the   naval   expenditure   of    this 
countrs,  and  the  expenditure,  which  had 
heen  6,466,000Z.  with  the  packet  service, 
was    raised    immediately   to    7,344,000?. 
Next  year,  in  1846-47,  it  was  7,920,000^ 
The  expense  of  last  year  was  very  much 
helow    that — it    was    6,362,000^,   being 
rather  more  than  a  million  less  than  the 
expense  in  1845.     Now  if  that  was  the 
case — if  the  Government  of  1845  thought 
we  were  in  considerable   danger  at  that 
time,  and  thus  increased  the  expenditure, 
and  if  we  have  now  reduced  the  expen- 
diture   by   the   amount   of    a   million — I 
think  it  is  some   symptom  that  it  is  not 
a  very  extravagant  expenditure  that   we 
now    propose.      The    hon.    Member    for 
Montrose  has   introduced  the  question  of 
the   African   squadron.      1    shall,  not   go 
into   a   general    discussion    of  that    sub- 
ject ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  1   think 
this  House  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
vote  to  which  they  came  last  year,  that 
that    squadron  should  not  be  abandoned. 
It  was  then  represented  to  them  that  our 
efforts    were   entirely   useless  —  that   the 
slave  trade  was   increasing — that  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  we  should  be  able  ef- 
fectually  to  prevent   it,   and  many  other 
things — that  vessels  were  built  that  would 
carry  on  the  slave  trade  so  successfully 
that  the  efforts  of  our  cruisers  would  be 
defeated.     Well,  the  House  approved  of 
the  continuance  of  that  squadron  ;    and, 
among  other  consequences  of  that  vote, 
the  Brazilian  Government,  seeing  that  the 
Parliament  and   the  Government   of  this 
country  were  in  earnest,  have  passed  laws 
to  prevent  the  slave  trade ;  and  the  imme- 
diate consequence  was,  that  the  steamers 
held  by  slavcdcalers  in  Brazil  were  imme- 
diately sold,  I  am  glad  to  say,  at  a  very 
great  loss,  and  many  of  the  slavedealers 
wore  ruined.     The  captures  became  more 
numerous;  and,  in  an  account  which  ar- 
rived within  these  two  days  from  the  Bra- 
zilian consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  there  is  this 
passage : — 

"  I  have  also  enclosed  a  return,  showing  the 
number  of  slaves  landed  on  a  certain  portion  of 
this  coast  during  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  1850.  showing  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  1850,  the  total  number  of  slaves  landed  on 
this  extent  of  coast  was  5,108 ;  while  the  num- 
ber during  the  latter  six  months  of  the  three 
years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  averages  upwards  of 
24,000." 
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So  that  the  last  year  was  very  little  more 
than   one-fifth  of   the   average   of   those 
landed  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
three  preceding  years.     Now,  I  say,  this 
circumstance  is  encouraging  to  tho  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  to   proceed  in  this 
great  work.     It  is  one  in  which  we  have 
been  many  years  engaged ;  and  every  one, 
I  think,  must  admit  that  it  would  cover  us 
with  shame  and  humiliation  if  we  had  left 
that  great  work  unfinished,  and  allowed 
the  slave  trade  to  begin  again,  and  to  be 
carried  on  to  the  extent  which  it  was  be- 
fore.    Groat  exaggerations  are  made  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  this  slave  squadron. 
I  think  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  even 
if  you  abandoned  the  attempt  to  put  down 
tlie  slave  trade,  you  must  keep  a  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  at  those  parts  where 
the  slave  trade  does  not  exist ;  you  cannot 
allow  your  legitimate  trade  to  be  destroyed 
by  pirates;  and  1  doubt  much  whether  you 
would  find  that  you  have  saved  more  than 
200,000?.  or  250.000Z.  per  annum,  making 
the  utmost  retrenchment  which  you  could, 
and   allowing  the   slave  trade  to  go  on. 
Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  as  I  believe  it  is» 
seeing  that  we  have  made  in  the  last  year 
more  progress  than  we  had  done  for  many 
years  before — seeing  that  there  is  a  pros- 
pect, on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  of  putting  an 
end  to  that  trade,  and  if  it  is  put  an  enA 
to  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  there  will  then 
be  only   Cuba  left — seeing  this   prospect 
before  us,  I  trust  that,  whatever  other  re- 
trenchment this  Ilouse  may  make,   they 
will  not  make  a  retrenchment  of  that  part 
of  our  naval  force  wliich  is  required  for  the 
suppression,  and,  I  hope,  the  final  extinc- 
tion, of  tho  slave  trade.     That,  I  think, 
would   be  a  glory  to    this   country,  that 
having,  by  its  own  eflbrts,  put  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery  in  our  own  do- 
minions, and  having,  by  its  example  and 
effects  on   all  nntious,  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade  of  many  other  countries,  that 
we  should  finally  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade  in  Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  thereby  have 
the  satisfaction  of  saying   that   England 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  slave  trade  being 
abolished  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  he  could  not 
allow  the  observation  of  the  noble  Lord» 
that  the  recent  free-trade  policy  of  this 
country  rendered  it  more  than  ever  neces« 
sary  to  keep  up  a  large  naval  force,  to  pass 
without  making  a  reply.  lie  was  entirely 
at  issue  with  the  noble  Lord  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  he  considered  that  their  free- 
trado  policy  having  increased   the  com- 
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merce  of  the  country,  a  greater  number  of 
sailors  and  ships  were  cmplojcd,  and  con- 
sequently it  increased  the  defonsivo  re- 
sources of  the  country  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. Furthermore,  that  policy,  by  in- 
creasing their  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, had  given  those  nations  an  interest 
in  the  coutinuance  of  peace ;  so  that, 
instead  of  calling  forth  an  increased  naval 
force,  the  policy  of  free  trade  was  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  a  diminution  of  it. 
The  question  before  them  was  one  of  de- 
gree ;  it  was  a  question  as  to  how  much 
naval  force  the  country  required.  Now, 
the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  an 
increase  in  steam  vessels,  rendered  it  the 
less  necessary  to  have  the  same  number  as 
in  former  years;  for  less  men  were  required 
to  man  steam  vessels.  The  gallant  officer 
below  him  the  Member  for  Gloucester  had 
said,  that  he  would  be  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
of  100  steamers  in  less  than  two  months' 
time.  If  that  were  so,  it  considerably 
weakened  the  argument  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  large  number  of  men  employed 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
proceeded  on  the  argument,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  employ  a  larger  number  of 
men  now  than  was  the  average  of  the  five 
years  after  1835,  which  was  30,000  men. 
The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  subject 
of  Brazil,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  African  squadron.  Now,  when  he  (Mr. 
Gibson)  brought  that  question  forward,  he 
said  there  were  different  parties  in  Brazil; 
and  if  the  Government  of  this  country  did 
not  interfere  with  Brazil,'  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  was  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  they  should  see  the 
slave  trade  checked  by  the  operation  of 
public  opinion  in  Brazil  itself ;  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  formation  of  opinion  in 
Brazil  itself  against  the  slave  trade  was 
the  only  means  by  which  that  trade  could 
be  abolished.  Now,  it  was  his  belief  that 
the  effect  of  their  interference,  of  their 
menaces,  and  their  vexatious  irritations, 
had  been  the  postponement  until  the  pre- 
sent time  of  the  successful  operations  of 
the  anti-slavery  party  in  Brazil.  Those 
Brazilians  who  professed  themselves  in  fa- 
vour of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
were,  in  consequence,  viewed  as  persons 
who  were  indifferent  to  the  independence 
of  their  own  country,  inasmuch  as  the 
people  saw  that  abolition  was  being  forced 
upon  Brazil  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  give  the  African  squa- 
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dron  credit  for  having  effected  such  desir- 
able results.  On  v\e  contrary,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  policy  of  this  country,  in 
reference  to  Brazil,  had  been  the  means  of 
deferring  for  a  longer  period  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  deferred  the  formation 
of  an  effective  and  powerful  party  in  Brazil 
in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  the  glare 
trade  ;  and  he  mamtained  that  the  fact 
that  Brazil  had  taken  steps  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade,  ought  not  to  induce  hon. 
Members  to  vote  against  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  raised  a  point  which  had  already  been 
frequently  raised  in  that  House,  and  which, 
although  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  plau- 
sible, would,  on  mature  reflection,  be  found 
entitled  to  very  little  weight.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  he  attri- 
buted the  recent  exertions  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  upon  that  subject  to  a  dispo- 
sition which  had  arisen  in  the  Brazils  to 
put  down  the  slave  trade,  in  consequence 
of  our  having  removed  that  irritation  which 
our  former  interference  had  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
But  let  him  (Mr.  Cardwell)  ask  what  were 
the  facts  of  the  case  ?  In  former  times 
we  had  been  feeble  in  our  efforts  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  and  the 
Brazilian  Government  had  remained  inac- 
tive. But  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment a  solemn  Motion,  based  on  the  re- 
port of  a  Committee,  had  been  brought 
forward  in  that  House,  and  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce 
the  House  to  reverse  its  policy  upon  the 
subject.  But  the  House  had  taken  an- 
other, and,  he  would  venture  to  say,  a  far 
wiser  and  more  enlightened,  course.  It  had 
solemnly  affirmed  that  policy.  And  what 
had  taken  place,  in  consequence  in  the 
Brazils  ?  A  degree  of  vigour  and  activity 
had  been  imparted  to  the  operations  of  Her 
Majesty's  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  such 
as  had  not  existed  there  before.  And  what 
had  been  the  result  ?  One  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's vessels,  acting,  he  believed,  not 
without  an  understanding  with  the  Brazi- 
lian Government,  had  taken  possession  of  a 
Brazilian  vessel  engaged  fn  the  slave  trade 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil;  and  then  the  guns 
of  a  BraziHan  fort  had  been  opened  on 
our  vessels;  but  we  had  bombarded  and 
silenced  that  fort.  What  had  been  the 
next  consequence  ?  Why,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Brazil,  having  been 
cross-questioned  in  the  Chamber  of  Depn- 
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ties,  had  giYon  an  explanation  of  what  had 
taken  place;  and  although  I  shall  quote 
his  words  from  memory,  I  helieve  I  shall 
he  correct  as  to  the  purport  of  the  lan- 
guage he  used.     He  said — 

"  With  regard  to  tho  insult  that  has  been  of- 
fered to  our  country,  we  wiU  endeavour  to  givo 
the  best  account  of  it ;  but  let  me  tell  you  this — 
if  you  belieye  that  you  can  succeed  in  maintaining 
the  slave  trade,  when  a  country  like  Great  Britain 
has  solemnly  recorded  her  determination  to  pre- 
vent it,  you  are  greatly  mistaken." 

Such  had  heen  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil  to  the  ex- 
cited Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  it  ap- 
peared from  a  statement  in  the  Times 
newspaper  that  that  declaration  had  been 
received  with  applause.  The  consequence 
had  been,  as  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  just  told  them,  that 
our  efforts  had  succeeded  so  far  in  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil  that  the  amount  of  slaves  which  had 
since  been  imported  into  that  country  had 
scarcely  reached  one-half  of  the  average  of 
former  years.  That  was  the  language  of 
fact.  The  language  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  be  plausible,  but  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  come  to  a 
more  sound  conclusion  than  that  at  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  anived;  and 
that,  after  having  found  that  their  strenu- 
ous co-operation  and  assistance  had  en- 
abled the  anti-slavery  party  in  the  Brazils 
to  obtain  a  pre-eminence,  at  least  for  the 
time,  they  would  continue  that  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance.  He  believed  that  in 
that  case  they  would  still  receive  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in 
that  country.  He  entirely  agreed  in  the 
generous  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Lord.  Whether,  if  that  were  the 
beginning  of  that  vast  undertaking,  we 
should  in  these  days  have  had  the  courage 
to  engage  in  it,  was  more  than  he  could 
undertake  to  decide;  but  now  that  they 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  had  such  great 
prospects  of  success,  he  earnestly  hoped 
that  we  would  not  give  up  such  useful 
exertions  in  so  good  a  cause. 

Admiral  BERK:ELEY  said,  that  the 
evidence  he  had  given  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  that  House  afforded,  in  his  opinion, 
the  best  argument  in  favour  of  our  retain- 
ing a  largo  body  of  seamen.  He  had  said 
in  the  course  of  his  evidence  that  100 
steamers,  fitted  to  act  as  auxiliaries,  might 
be  found  among  the  merchant  service  in 
case  of  a  war.  But  he  had  not  said  that 
he  could  find  the  men  to  take  these  Teasels 


to  sea.  In  his  belief,  the  number  of  men 
proposed  in  that  vote  was  not  too  large, 
considering  that  these  men  would  be  the 
nucleus  for  crews  which  could  efficiently 
use  guns;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  possess  such  a  nucleus,  in 
the  present  state  of  gunnery  among  all 
maritime  nations.  Formerly  we  might 
have  manned  our  ships  from  the  merchant 
service  with  the  best  possible  seamen;  but 
we  could  not  do  so  at  present  in  the  high 
state  of  perfection  to  which  gunnery  had 
been  brought.  He  would  venture  to  say 
that  ships  manned  with  what  were  called 
seamen-gunners — and  they  were  the  great 
majority  of  those  at  present  employed — 
would  beat  double  the  number  of  ships 
manned  by  crews  unacquainted  with  gun- 
nery. 

Mb.  PLUMPTRE  said,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  fo  support  the  vote  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lonl 
of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  true  that  hb 
constituents  were  at  present  suffering 
considerable  distress,  and  that  they  were 
very  naturally,  and  very  properly,  anxious 
for  economy  in  the  public  service;  but 
he  beheved  that  by  following  the  course 
recommended  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  he  should  be  adopting  a  penny* 
wise  and  pound-foolish  policy. 

Ma.  S.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  should 
support  tho  Amendment  because  his  consti- 
tuents had  sent  him  there  to  promote  re- 
duction of  expenditure  and  taxation.  The 
Whig  party  had  come  into  office  as  advo- 
cates  for  economy  in  the  public  service ; 
but  they  had  since  departed  from  their 
professions  upon  that  subject. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  he  must  vote 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  for  the  same  reason  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  who  had  last  spoken ; 
although  he  could  not  vote  for  it  on  any  of 
the  grounds  assigned  in  its  favour  by  the 
hon.  Mover,  who  had  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  make  the  vote  a  perfect  emetic 
to  him.  The  first  defect  he  noted  in  thoie 
grounds,  was  that  the  House  had  heen  in- 
formed, that  the  President  of  America  had 
stated  there  were  two  millions  «f  tons 
of  shippmg  belonging  to  the  republic  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  warlike  purposes, 
of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  large 
proportion  were  steam  boats.  Now,  if  only 
half  this  should  by  any  conjunction  of  events 
be  employed  in  combination  with  a  coalition 
of  European  Powers,  how  it  would  let  loose 
the  imprisoned  angels  the  Absolutist  powers 
might  at  any  time  have  lying  bound  in  all 
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the  rivers  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Neva, 
and  what  an  important  accessory  this  would 
be  to  war.     He  did  not  see  in  this  an  ab- 
solute ground  for  reducing  the  naval  ar- 
mament of  this  country,  and  roust  there- 
fore   rest   his    vote  upon  tho  reason  he 
bad    begun    by    stating.      At   the    same 
time,    he  believed,    that  the    defence   of 
this    country   rested   more   with  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  than  with  the  First  Lord 
of  the   Admiralty.      Our    ancestors    had 
always  to  a  great  extent  rested  the  defence 
of  the  country  upon  creating  friends  for 
themselves  in  foreign  countries  by  support- 
ing liberty  abroad;  but  if  we  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  Absolutism  from  ruling 
throughout   the  continent  of  Europe,  we 
should  be  deprived  of  that  source  of  strength 
and  Buppoi*t.     The  hon.  Mover   had  also 
attacked  the  budget.     Strange  as  it  might 
appear,  this  was  the  first  time  he  (Col. 
Thompson)  had  been  able  to  raise  a  voice 
in  that  House  to  assert,  there  was  a  grow- 
ing party  in  the  House  and  in  the  country 
which  was  disposed  to  say,  **  H  you  love 
us,  give  us  an  income  tax ;  and  if  you  love 
us  much,  make  it  perpetual.'*    Everybody 
knew  that  the  worxing  classes  in  this  coun- 
try were  taxed,  in  some  instances  at  as 
much  as  eleven  times  the  rate  of  the  rich; 
and  when  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
produced  a  budget,  not  to  remove  this — 
not  to  balance  it  by  laying  the  taxes  to  a 
certain  extent  at  eleven  times  the  rate  on 
the  rich  as  on  the  poor,  but  merely  to 
apply  an  equable  rate  to  a  certain  portion 
of  tho  taxation  —  this   was   the    way   he 
was  received  by  those  who  professed  to  ad- 
vocate the  interest  of  the  working  classes. 
A  grand  stand  was  made  on  the  injustice  of 
taxing    temporary    incomes  ;    the    simple 
cause  of  injustice  being,  that  the  taxation 
was    temporary.       The    working    classes 
wanted  only  a  little  more  time  and  reflec- 
tion to  find  out,  that  an  income  tax  was  a 
tax  for  peace  and  not  for  war,  and  that  the 
resistance  to  it  was  only  the  struggle  of 
the  rich  to  cause  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by 
the  poor.      The  hon.  Mover  had  further 
insisted  on  introducing  the  vexed  question 
of  the  African  squadron.     On  this  subject 
he  had  only  to  say,  that  his  constituents 
were  the  descendants  and  representatives 
of  men    who    had    been    mainly    instru- 
mental in  putting  down  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade ;  and  it  was    not  likely  they 
should  now  be  in  favour  of  removing  the 
African  squadron,  which  had  clearly  done 
much  in  putting  down  a  great  evil,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  being  entirely 
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successful  in  the  end.  He  hoped  lie  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  House,  that  if 
he  voted  for  the  Amendment,  it  was  not 
from  being  led  captive  by  any  too  seductire 
reasons  of  the  Mover. 

Mb.  HUME,  amid  some  laughter,  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
must  have  been  asleep  during  the  deliverj 
of  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  speech,  as  he  had  not 
uttered  one  syllable  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax.  [Colonel  Thompson  :  Hear, 
hear!]  When  he  spoke  of  the  2,000.000 
of  tonnage  in  America,  he  spoke  of  the 
mercantile  navY.  As  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  declared  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  the  Amendment  for  any  argument 
which  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  it, 
perhaps  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlenaan 
would  tell  the  House  why  it  was  that  he 
intended  to  vote  for  it. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  61 ; 
Noes  169  :  Majority  108. 
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Meagher,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moore,  6.  H. 
Mowatt,  F. 
O'Brien,  Sir  T. 
0*Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Flaherty.A. 
Osborne,  H. 
Pechell,SirG.  B. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rufford,  F. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Salwey,  Col. 


Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.      Soholefield,  W. 

Grattan,  H.  Scully,  F. 

Greene,  J.  Smith,  J.  B. 

HaU,  Sir  B.  SuUivan,  M. 

Hastie,  A.  Tancred,  11.  W. 

Henry,  A.  Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Hey  worth,  L.  Thompson,  Col. 

lliggins,  G.  G.  0.  Waddington,  D. 

Ilindley,  C.  Wakley,  T. 

Jackson,  W.  Walmsley,  Sir  J, 

Kershaw,  J.  Williams,  J. 

King,  hon.  P.  J.  L.  Williams,  W. 
lionnard,  T.  B.  tillbbs. 

Lushington,  C.  Hume,  J. 

Maher.  N.  V.  M'Gregor,  J. 

List  of  the  Noes, 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D.  Bagshaw,  J. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 

Anson,  hon.  Col.  Baird,  J. 

Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Baring, rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 

Armstrong,  R.  B.  Barnard^  £.  6. 

Arundel     and    Surrey,    Bell,  J. 

Earl  of  Bellew,  R.  M. 

Ashley,  Lord  Berkeley,  Adm. 
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Berkeley,  hon.  II.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BUir,  S. 

Boldero,  H.  G.   , 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brocklehurgt,  J. 
Calvert,  F. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cochrane,  A.D.  R.W.B. 
Cookburn.  Sir  A.  J.  £. 
Collins,  W. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Currie,  H. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drummond,  H. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Donne,  Col. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwanis,  fl. 
Fgerton,  W.  T. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Evans,  W. 
Evelyn,  W.J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FUmer,  Sir  E. 
FiUPatrick,  rt.hn.J.W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hai^castle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hatchell,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W.      ' 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hsrvey,  Lord  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hobhouso,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hotbara,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
Kiidare,  Marq.  of 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Labouobere,  rt.  boo.  H. 


Langston,  J.  H. 
LasGolles,  hon.'W.  S. 
Lawley,  hon.  B.  R. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Locke,  J. 
Lookbart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Loveden,  P. 
Mackie,  J. 
M*Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Miles,  W. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mundy,  W. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  F. 

Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Kawdon,  Col. 
Repton,  G.W.  J. 
Ilicardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Romiilv,  Col. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somerville,rt.bon.SirW. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
ToUemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Willooz,B.  M. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 


Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Ilayter,  W.  G. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
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Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouso,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(2.)  1,435,723?.  for  the  Wages  of  British 
Seamen  and  Marines  in  Uer  Majesty  *8 
Fleet. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  was  in  error  when  he  stated 
that  the  estimates  of  the  present  year  ex- 
hibited a  saving  of  a  million  and  a  half  as 
compared  with  the  years  1848-49.  The 
excesses  of  late  were  to  be  attributable 
to  the  present  Government.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  back  to  1844, 
he  would  have  found  that  the  estimate  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  was  36,000 
men,  and  that  the  cost  was  266,000?.  less 
as  compared  with  the  present  yeai?. 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  that  he  had 
made  his  comparison  with  the  year  1848-49, 
because  that  happened  to  be  the  year  in 
which  he  had  taken  office. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  also  was 

(3.)  500,632?.  for  Victuals,  <bc. 

(4.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed— 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  138,625/.  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Salaries  of 
the  Officers  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Admiralty  Office,  which  will  come  in  course  of 
payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day 
of  March,  1852." 


Colonel  SIBTHORP  complained  that 
the  vote  was  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
He  believed  that  the  free-trade  system, 
and  the  faulty  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, would  conspire  to  make  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Navy  much  greater.  Economy 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  therefore 
(although  he  was  not  disposed  to  question 
the  capability,  respectability,  and  efficiency 
of  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty)  he  would 
propose  a  small  reduction.  He  was  aware 
that  whatever  dropped  from  him  was  re- 
garded as  vox  et  prceterea  nihil;  but  for 
all  that,  he  was  sure  he  would  not  give  dis- 
satisfaction out  of  doors  if  he  were  to 
propose  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  As  bread 
and  beef  were  so  cheap,  he  would  propose 
to  cut  down  the  salary  of  the  First  Lord 
to  begin  with.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  low  price  of  wheat,  fish,  and  other 
edibles,  he  would  propose  that  the  salary 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  be  re- 
duced to  3f500{.    The  two  lay  Lords  of 
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the  Admiralty,  who  would  get  sea- sick  at 
the  Nore,  and  who  could  not  go  to  the 
mast  head  if  their  lives  depended  on  it,  got 
2,0001.  a  year  under  the  present  system, 
hut  he  would  suggest  that  they  should  bo 
struck  off  altogether.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  received  2,0O0Z.  a  year,  but 
taking  into  account  the  very  moderate  price 
at  which  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  were  now 
to  be  obtained — that  official  would  be  very 
well  treated  if  he  were  to  receive  l,500f. 
a  year,  and  ho  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  begged 
to  move  that  a  reduction  be  made  to  that 
amount.  The  second  Secretary  received 
the  enormous  salary  of  1,000?.  a  year,  for 
probably  doing  the  duty  of  the  first;  but 
that  was  a  bad  arrangement,  and  he  would 
suggest  that  the  second  Secretary  be  en- 
tirely done  away  with.  He  would  also 
sweep  away  the  Solicitor,  who  bagged  no 
less  than  1,6002.  a  year,  and  who  was,  no 
doubt,  no  better  than  other  gentlemen  of 
his  cloth.  It  was  monstrous  that  such 
salaries  should  be  given  to  lawyers,  sec- 
retaries, and  people  of  that  kind,  by  a  na- 
tion which  could  only  afford  to  give  a 
miserable  pittance  of  a  few  pounds  a  year 
to  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  had  had  their 
legs  and  arms,  and  every  thing  shot  off 
them  in  defence  of  their  country.  The 
expenses  in  this  department  were  most 
exorbitant.  The  Government  pretended 
to  love  economy,  and  yet  they  gave  thou- 
sands a  year  in  this  department  to  men 
who  had  nothing  else  to  do  for  their  salaries 
except  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  read  the 
newspapers.  The  reductions  which  he  had 
specified  he  now  begged  leave  formally  to 
move.  If  he  was  seconded,  he  would 
divide  the  Committee. 

Afterwards  Motion  made,  and  Question 
put — 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  134,025/.  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Salaries 
of  the  OflBcers  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Admiralty  OflSce,  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st 
day  of  March,  1852." 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  the 
excess  in  the  amount  of  the  present  es- 
timates over  those  of  1844,  amounting  to 
11,800/.,  though  the  number  of  men  was 
about  the  same,  required  some  explana- 
tion. 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  he  had  already 
explained  that  the  reason  of  the  gradual 
increase  was  the  gradual  increase  of  sala- 
ries from  greater  length  of  service.  An- 
other reason  for  the  increase  since  1844 
and  1845  was  the  introduction  of  steam, 

Colonel  Sibthorp 


rendering  it  necessary  to  employ  additional 
officers. 

Mr.  FITZROY  regretted  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  had  pro- 
posed so  great  a  reduction  in  the  vote,  and 
trusted  he  would  consent   to   modify  his 
Motion,  in  which  case  he  might  be  enabled 
to  support  it.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  al 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  could  not  but 
allow  that  some  reduction  of  expenditure 
might  be  made  under  that  head,  and  that 
a  larger  staff  was  maintained  at  the  Ad- 
miralty   than    was    absolutely     required. 
This  he  might  be  allowed  to  state,  inas* 
much   as  it  was  in   evidence   before  tho 
Committee  on  Official  Salaries,  which  proved 
that  the  services  of  one  Lord  might  safely 
be  dispensed  with.      Tho  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, in  his  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
duties  of  the  fifth  civil  Lord,  certainly  gave 
a  long  catalogue  of  duties;  but  he  (Mr. 
Fitzroy)  asked  any  one  conversant  with 
the  matter,  how  many  hours  in  the  course 
of    a   month    a  Lord  holding   that  posi- 
tion would  find  it  necessary  to  attena  for 
the  actual  performance  of  those  duties? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  fifteen  men  could  not 
be  found  to  form  a  Government,  when  all 
the  business  was,  in  point  of  fact,  trans- 
acted by  permanent  clerks;  but  this  was 
strictly  true  with  respect  to  the  Admiralty 
department,  which  perhaps  possessed  better 
clerks  and  more  efficient  permanent  heads 
than  any  other.     It  was  absurd  to  keep  up 
an  office  with  a  salary  of  1,000?.  a  year, 
to  look  after  a  department  superintended 
by  an  efficient   public    servant  who   had 
filled  the  post  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury.    The  right  hon.  Baronet,  after  defi- 
ning the  theoretical  duties  of  the  different 
Lords,  was  asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  as  to  the  practical  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  which  devolved   on 
this  Lord.      He    was   asked   whether   he 
went  through  the  accounts;  and  the  an- 
swer was,  that  he  did  not,  but  that  he 
superintended  that  department.     This  was 
somewhat    unintelligible.      Either  a  man 
did    superintend  the   accounts  or   he  did 
not;  but  the  statement  was  that  he  did 
not  practically  take  any  part  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  accounts,  though  he  superin- 
tended them.     The  original  arrangement 
was  rather  an  experiment  of  blending  two 
or  three  boards  in  one,  and  a  great  deal  of 
official  business  was  immediately  thrown 
on  the  civil  Lord  in  consequence.     But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  since  that  time 
anew  office  had  been  created, <whieh  ra^ 
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lieved  that  Lord  entirely  from  all  duty  ex- 
cept signing  his  initials  now  and  then;  and 
how  many  months  or  weeks  would  ho  occu- 
pied hy  this,  those  conversant  with  the 
administration  of  puhlic  business  could 
answer.  The  duties  of  the  civil  Lord 
might  be  combined  with  those  of  the  med- 
ical and  victualling  department,  and  the 
whole  of  them  might  be  efficiently  per- 
formed by  the  sacrifice  of  one  hour  a  day. 
Public  officers  ought  to  be  well  paid,  but 
they  had  no  right  to  pay  a  man  well,  and 
leave  it  optional  with  him  whether  he  would 
attend  to  his  duties  or  walk  about  the 
streets.  Having  filled  the  office  himself, 
he  could  state  that  any  man  could  perform 
the  duties  of  the  two  at  the  sacrifice  of  not 
more  than  one  or  two  hours  every  day. 
He  hoped  therefore  that  the  Committee 
would  express  an  opinion  with  respect  to 
keeping  up  so  large  a  staff. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  spoken  had  let  out 
some  secrets  respecting  the  Admiralty.  If 
they  went  on,  the  Committee  might  get 
some  more  information.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  thought  it  quite  clear 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  vote  of  the 
Admiralty  establishment  had  been  gra- 
dually increasing.  In  1841-42  it  was 
121,844^.  It  was  now  138,625^  He  did 
not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  given 
a  satisfactory  explanation  why  it  had  crept 
up — the  number  of  men  being  quite  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  in  1842  than  now. 
The  increase  was  not  confined  to  the  Ad- 
miralty establishment.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  dockyards,  the  vote  for  which,  in 
1842,  was  122,000i.  It  was  now  nearly 
135,000?.  There  seemed  a  tendency  to 
get  back  to  that  state  of  things  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
set  right  in  1835-36.  He  (Mr.  Henley) 
was  surprised  to  find  a  person  like  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  state  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  any  reduction  of 
the  expense  in  the  details  of  management 
without  reducing  the  number  of  men,  and 
that  too,  in  the  face  of,  and  immediately 
following,  the  statement  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  that  there  had  been  a 
reduction  in  two  years  of  l,500,000i.  in 
the  general  expenses.  He  (Mr,  Henley) 
confessed  that  when  he  found  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  proposing  to  strike 
off  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  effi- 
cient force,  and,  when  he  did  not  succeed, 
throwing  the  cards  up^  he  was  induced  to 


suspect  he  was  not  sincere  in  proposing  it 
with  any  hope  of  carrying  it.  It  seemed 
to  him  very  like  throwing  out  a  tub  to  the 
whale,  and  saying,  **  See  what  great  re- 
ductions we  propose  !'* 

Mr.  COBDEN  thought  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Committee,  that 
what  he  had  said  was,  not  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  reduction,  but,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  material 
reduction  of  expense  without  a  reduction 
of  the  forces.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  said,  that  there  had 
been  a  reduction  of  1,500,000?.  without  a 
reduction  of  the  force ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  in  1848  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  4,000  to  5,000  men.  He 
(Mr.  Cobden)  stated  that  there  might  be 
occasionally  disturbing  causes,  such  as 
building  steamboats  or  the  like;  but  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  go  through  the 
Navy,  Ordnance,  and  Army  Estimates,  for 
a  series  of  twenty  years,  he  would  find  his 
statement  correct,  that,  taking  a  series  of 
years,  the  number  of  men  was  an  accurate 
test  of  the  amount  of  money  expended. 
He  thought,  too,  that  upon  reflection,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  recall  the  imputa- 
tion of  insincerity  which  he  had  ventured,  in 
a  moment  of  forgetful n ess,  to  make  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  That  hon. 
Gentleman  had,  to  his  knowledge,  often 
proposed  similar  Motions  during  the  last 
ten  years;  and,  although  he  might  not 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  them  at  the 
time,  it  had  generally  happened  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  what  he  proposed 
was  carried  into  effect.  And  he  (Mr. 
Cobden)  would  venture  to  predict  that  the 
reduction  his  hon.  Friend  had  proposed  on 
that  occasion  would  be  carried  out  before 
long,  and  probably  with  the  aid  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire. 

Mr.  HUME  disclaimed  the  charge  of 
insincerity,  and  said  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  and  his  Friends,  who  were 
constantly  crying  out  for  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  yet  when  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lessening  the  expenditure  did  not 
embrace  it,  gave  a  pretty  strong  proof  that 
they  were  not  sincere.  And,  he  would 
tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  moreover,  that 
those  who  voted  for  large  establishments, 
and  yet  demanded  a  reduction  of  the  taxa- 
tion by  which  those  establishments  were 
supported — in  other  words,  those  who  re- 
fused to  diminish  the  expenditure  before 
reducing  the  taxation — did  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, adopt  a  very  honest  course.  He  beg" 
ged  to  tell   those  hon.  Gentleman  also, 
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that  when*  they  considered  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  they 
would  probahly  ^nd  it  their  interest  before 
long  to  join  him  in  reducing  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  went  to  a  divi- 
Bion  he  would  support  him.  And  he  hoped 
at  the  same  time  .that  he  would  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  reduction  with 
respect  to  other  salaries. 

Mtt.  HENLEY  explained  that  his  oh- 
servations  with  regard  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Rid- 
ing had  reference  to  what  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  two  years  ago,  and  not 
to  what  was  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Nary  in  the  year  1848.  With  respect  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  he  (Mr. 
Henley)  begged  to  say,  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  accusing  that  hon.  Gentleman  of 
a  want  of  sincerity.  What  he  intended  to 
say  was,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  could 
have  no  expectation  of  carrying  his  Motion. 

Mr.  HUME  :  Indeed  I  had.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  fulfilled  their  pledges,  I 
hare  no  doubt  I  should  have  succeeded. 

Colonel  SIBTIIORP  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lewes,  having  himself 
been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  admitted 
that  a  reduction  of  one  Lord  was  neces- 
sary; but  he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  went  fur- 
ther, and  considered  that  in  these  days  of 
economy  and  distress  they  might  with 
strict  propriety  be  reduced  two. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
applied  only  to  one  service,  whereas  it 
ought  to  be  applied  to  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  service.  Navy,  Army,  and 
Ordnance.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  had  referred  them  back  to 
the  year  1838  as  a  standard;  but  the  pro- 
priety of  the  force  to  be  maintained  was 
not  a  question  of  chronology  but  of  expedi- 
ency. There  was  no  abstract  amount  of 
force  that  could  be  determined  upon.  The 
amount  to  be  kept  up  depended  upon  what 
were  the  probabilities  of  a  hostile  force 
coming  against  us.  Did  any  Gentleman 
in  sober  sadness  believe  that  there  was  the 
same  chance  of  a  greater  force  coming 
against  us  now  than  in  the  years  1835  and 
1838  ?  There  were  certain  portions  of  the 
estimates  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  very 
slightly  passed  (ivcr,  but  which  in  his  opin- 
ion ought  to  be  explained.  He  referred  to 
certain  details  such  as  occurred  in  page  12. 


After  putting  the  two  assistant  surveyors 
at  8002.  per  annum  each,  there  came  these 
items  : — Four  draughtsmen  to  the  sur- 
veyor; one  first-class,  from  3501.  to  500{.; 
one  second-class,  from  2502.  to  3501. ;  and 
two  third-class,  from  150  to  250^  Then, 
and  soon  after,  there  came,  first  draughts- 
man, 2501, ;  second  ditto,  1502.;  then» 
first  writer  and  calculator,  1502.;  second 
ditto,  802. ;  then,  assistant  engineer,  5002. ; 
after  that,  director  of  engineering  and 
architectural  works,  1,0002.;  then,  chief 
assistant  to  the  director  of  works,  draughts- 
man to  the  director  of  works,  and  clerk 
and  draughtsman  to  the  director  of  works. 
Now  the  whole  of  these  offices  sounded  very 
queer,  and  concerning  which  the  House 
ought  to  receive  some  explanation.  Then, 
there  was  another  item,  not  only  appli- 
cable to  the  service  of  the  Admirahj  but 
applicable  to  all  the  public  departments, 
and  that  was  "  Public  Buildings  and  Re- 
pairs." He  believed  the  largest  and  most 
extravagant  expenditure  on  account  of  these 
items  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests.  These  charges  also  required 
explanation. 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  details  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  those  of  them  which  had  been 
introduced  since  1845  or  1846,  he  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  explain,  except  as 
now  holding  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  principal  part  of  the  in- 
creased expense  of  the  establishment  had, 
as  he  had  already  explained,  arisen  from 
the  creation  of  the  steam  navy.  With 
reference  to  the  particular  items  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  in 
regard  to  engineering  works,  architectural 
works,  and  other  works,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  persons  appointed  to  those  various 
departments  were  required  to  superintend 
and  check  the  great  expense  of  the  works 
going  on  in  the  public  buildings  and  in  the 
dockyards.  For  such  puq)oses  there  must 
be  some  establishment.  There  was  one 
officer  appointed  as  assistant  to  each  cstah- 
lishment ;  and,  although  they  were  called 
hard  names,  yet  they  were  in  effect  clerks; 
and  he  did  not  think  that  the  sums  set 
agcCinst  their  names  was  very  large.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  had 
proposed  the  reduction  of  his  (Sir  F,  T. 
Baring's)  own  salary.  He  was  afraid  he 
must  leave  that  entirely  to  the  decision  of 
the  House.  The  question  had  been  already 
discussed,  and  that  relieved  him  from  any 
difficulty  he  might  otherwise  feel  on  the 
subject.     He    should,   therefore,  absUun 
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from  any  further  observations  upon  it. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there 
were  two  lay  Lords,  unless  he  included 
the  First  Lord.  There  was  only  one  junior 
lay  Lord  on  the  board.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Lewes  had  referred  to  the '  evidence 
given  by  him  (Sir  F.  T.  Baring)  before  the 
Committee  on  this  subject.  It  was  true, 
he  was  asked  whether  he  thought  a  re- 
duction could  be  made  in  the  number  con- 
stituting the  board ;  and  his  answer  was, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  make  any  reduction.  It  happened,  per- 
haps owing  to  his  previous  experience  in 
other  offices,  that  he  interfered  much  more 
in  the  business  of  the  civU  Lord  than  was 
usually  done  by  the  person  holding  the 
office  of  First  Lord;  but,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  the  junior  Lords  :  ho 
thought  that  the  House  would  act  unwisely 
^^  (hey  were  to  adopt  the  course  intimated 
v^  *he  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Lewes. 

Mr.  HUME  asked,  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  remove  that  portion  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Department  which  now  occupied 
rooms  in  Somerset  House  either  to  the 
Admiralty  itself  or  to  some  convenient 
place  near  Whitehall,  where  all  the  busi- 
ness might  be  more  conveniently  trans- 
acted ?  He  understood  that  it  would  very 
soon  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
removal. 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  the  rooms  now 
occupied  at  Somerset  House  by  the  Sur- 
veyors of  the  Admiralty  would  soon  be 
rcquirea  by  the  Board  of  Excise ;  and,  if 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  prepared  to  give  the  Ad- 
miralty a  house  nearer  Whitehall,  he  should 
be  quite  ready  to  transfer  the  Admiralty 
surveyors  to  it  without  any  loss  of  time. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  193  ; 
Noes  34  :  Majority  159. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

CoLONBL  SIBTHORP  said  that,  in  pro- 
posing  the  Amendment  just  negatived,  he 
had  only  performed  his  duty  ;  and,  as  he 
had  not  been  supported,  could  only  say,  he 
had  no  confidence  in  either  side,  and  should 
leave  the  House. 

(5.)  48,635^.  Scientific  Branch  of  the 
Nnval  Service. 

Mr.  HUME  complained  of  the  high 
price  at  which  the  Nautical  Almanack  was 
sold.  In  his  opinion,  a  publication  so  im- 
portant to  the  safety  of  life  and  property 


ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  class. 
If  the  price  were  lowered,  more  money 
would  be  made  of  the  work;  the  more  they 
reduced  the  price  the  more  copies  they 
would  sell. 

Vote  agreed  to  ;  as  were — 

(6.)  134,699^.,  Naval  Establishments  at 
Home. 

(7.)  23,6542.,  Naval  Establishments 
Abroad. 

(8.)  676,416?.,  Wages  to  Artificers,  &c, 
at  Home. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  676,416/.,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  dcfiray  the  charge  of  Wages  to 
Artificers,  Labourers,  and  others  employed  in  Her 
Majesty's  Naval  Establishments  at  Home,  which 
will  come  in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March,  1852." 

Mb.  HUME  said,  that  the  American 
Government  had  five  vessels  on  the  stocks, 
and  thcj  had  stopped  their  progresi.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  in  our  naval  architec- 
ture we  were  certainly  building  to  waste: 
he  therefore  pressed  his  suggestion  that 
the  American  system  should  be  followed, 
of  not  building  more  ships  than  were  re- 
quired for  service.  In  1848  there  were 
208  vessels  in  ordinary,  235  in  commission, 
while  about  70  were  building.  Since  1838, 
266  vessels  had  been  built,  of  620,000 
tons,  at  a  cost  of  4,848,000?.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years  there  had  been  319  ships 
built,  at  a  cost  of  5,190,000^  This  was 
pure  waste — the  ships  not  being  wanted. 
We  had  at  the  same  time  expended 
805,000?.  on  our  dockyards.  Surely  it 
was  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  extra- 
vagant expenditure.  In  a  fit  of  economy 
an  Order  in  Council  had  been  issued  to 
limit  the  niunber  of  artificers  employed  in 
the  dockyards  to  2,469,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  useless  to  issue  any  Orders  in  Council 
of  thai  sort.  In  1848  the  number  of  arti- 
ficers had  increased  to  3,772.  In  1833 
the  quantity  of  oak  consumed  in  our  dock- 
vards  for  shipbuilding  was  18,000  loads; 
in  1834,  15,900;  in  1841,  24,000;  and 
in  1847,  the  quantity  had  been  increased 
to  33,888  loads.  I^ot  less  than  279  ves- 
sels had  been  broken  up  in  dockyards 
within  a  few  years.  In  fact,  no  such  de- 
struction of  work  and  waste  of  wages  had 
ever  been  known  as  were  to  be  witnessecl 
in  our  dockyards.  Our  shipbuilders  in  the 
dockyards  were  employed  in  building  ships 
and  pulling  them  to  pieces.  With  tho  view 
of  putting  a  stop  to  this  extravagance,  he 
should  move  that  the  vote  be  reduced  to 
400,000?. 
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Afterwards  Motion  made,  and  Question 
put — 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  400,000^,  bo  grant- 
ad  to  Uer  Majesty,  to  defray  the  charge  of  Wages 
to  Artificers,  Labourers,  and  others  employed 
in  Iler  Majesty's  Naval  Establishments  at  Home, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  81st  day  of  March,  1852." 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  that  though 
the  statement  respecting  those  ships  made 
a  great  display  on  paper,  the  ships  would 
not  make  a  very  gooa  show  at  sea,  and  no 
nation  had  vessels  of  so  small  a  size  as 
England.     It  was  very  well  to  say  we  have 
this  numher  of  ships,    and  we  must  not 
build  any  more;  but  fifty  sail  of  the  line 
was  a  small  number,  and  if  a  general  ac- 
tion was  to  come  on  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  another  fifty  to  replace 
those  disabled  in  action.     In  consequence 
of  our  havinff  been  at  peace  so  long,  there 
were  no  doubt  many  snips  that  had  never 
been  at  sea,  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  relied  upon,  especially  if  they 
were  not  in  a  fit  state.     It  should  be  re- 
membered that  if  they  were  building  ships 
they  were  not  launching  them  ;  they  kept 
them  on  the  slips,  and  it  was  hardly  neces- 
sary for  him  to  point  out  the  disadvantage 
of  too  much  haste  in  building.     If  a  ship 
was  run  up  in  a  hurry,  or  upon  an  emer- 
gency, she  very  soon  rotted  and  was  found 
little  worth  at  sea.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
the   Member    for    Montrose    seemed   to 
think  that  a  good  deal  would  be    saved 
by  giving  up  building  for  themselves,  and 
getting  ships  built    in   merchants'  yards. 
In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this,  he 
would  refer  to  two  72-ships  of  the  first- 
class,  both  still  extant.     One  of  these,  the 
Blenheinif  built  in  a  Government  yard  in 
1813,  cost  59,249^;  and  the  other,  the 
Benbow,  built  in  a  merchant's  yard,  cost 
68,070^      The  Benhow  was   rotten   and 
condemned,  while  the  Blenheim  had  had  a 
screw  put  into  her,  and  was  still  a  good  and 
efficient  ship.     The  Defence  was  built  in  a 
Government  yard  for  62,524^.,    and    the 
Dublin  in  a  merchant's  yard  for  66,993^; 
and  a  reference  to  other  ships  would  show 
the  same  result.     As  to  the  number  of  ar- 
tificers employed,  the  returns  before  the 
House  would  show  that  much  more  work 
had  been  done  by  fewer  hands  during  the 
last  two  years  than  was  done  before  that 
time.     He  should  be  sorry  to  see  building 
in  our  own  yards  given  up.     One  result  of 
such  a  step  would  be  that  it  would  become 
absolutely  necessary    to    hire  men  when 
ships  came  in  for  repair,  and  that  at  an 
increase  of  expense. 
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Mr.  HUMB  said,  that  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant  Gentleman  had  referred  to  a  ship 
which  had  been  built  in  a  private  yard,  and 
had  proved  defective;  but  if  that  were  bo, 
it  was  no  excuse  for  the  Admiralty,  vdbo 
were  just  as  responsible,  having  their  own 
surveyor  over  the  work.  What  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  proposed  was,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  artificers  should  be  kept  in  our 
yards,  but  that  on  extreme  occasions,  when 
additional  ships  were  necessary,  the  con- 
I  tracts  should  be  taken  in  private  yards. 
As  for  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  it  would  be 
long  enough  before  the  gallant  Admiral 
would  see  that  number.  To  propose  to 
the  country  to  pay  for  them  would  he  ridi- 
culous in  these  days. 

Sir  G.  PEGHELZi  said,  there  were 
great  complaints  as  to  the  unnecessary 
work  carried  on  in  the  building  yards,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  see  a  remedy  for  that 
evil.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  doing 
business  in  the  docks  he  might  refer  to  the 
case  of  the  T\rtmendou8,  Some  four  or 
^yQ  years  ago  she  was  condemned  as  rot- 
ten, and  was  about  to  be  broken  up.  Hav- 
ing been  brought  into  Chatham,  she  was, 
somehow  or  other,  saved  from  destruction; 
she  was  then  razeed  and  sent  out,  and 
came  back  under  a  new  name — the  Bogle, 
he  believed,  being  then  considered  a  very 
fine  vessel.  Last  year  a  vessel  called  the 
Wellington  was  called  rotten,  as  they 
wanted  to  got  rid  of  the  Wellington;  but  a 
body  of  dockyard  officers,  who  went  to 
make  a  survey,  reported  that  it  was  ne 
such  thing,  for  that  the  Wellington  was 
quite  sound. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  asked  if  there  had 
been  any  reduction  of  the  wages  of  artifi- 
cers ?  The  agriculturists  had  reduced  the 
wages  of  their  labourers  at  least  one-sixth. 
Admiral  BERKELEY  could  only  say  in 
reply  that  the  wages  of  artificers  were  re- 
gulated by  those  given  in  merchant  build- 
ers' yards.  It  was  indeed  fonnd  that 
shipwrights  and  artisans  generally  were 
not  to  be  had  at  wages  so  low  as  formerly. 
He  could  refer  to  documents  to  show  that 
four  ships  built  in  Her  Majesty's  dockyards 
were  cheaper  by  the  sum  of  141,9531., 
than  equivalents  built  in  private  dock- 
yards. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  did  not  see  what 
necessity  there  could  be  for  such  an  amount 
of  naval  force  as  was  contended  for.  AI- 
most  every  nation  on  the  Continent,  except 
Russia  and  Belgium,  was  in  a  state  border* 
ing  on  bankruptcy  ;  and  what  was  the  na« 
val  strength  of  Russia?  It  was  not  mote  than 
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equal  to  the  ships  of  two  of  our  most  emi- 
nent shipping  firms.  Instead  of  expend- 
ing such  large  sums  on  our  naval  estah- 
lishments,  he  would  rather  see  them 
reduced,  and  relief  given  to  the  puhlic,  the 
agricultural  interest  included,  bj  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  whatever  were 
their  opinions  they  should  be  correct  in 
facts.  Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  report 
of  a  Committee  upstairs,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  while  220,000  tons  had  cost 
222.  per  ton  when  built  in  Her  Majesty's 
dockyards,  44,000  tons  had  been  built 
in  private  establishments  at  162.  14^.  2d, 
per  ton. 

Mb.  COBDEN  remembered  that  when 
Sir  Henry  Ward  was  excusing  the  high 
estimates  brought  forward,  he  told  the 
House  that  there  was  so  much  to  spend 
for  sailing  vessels  on  hand.  But  to  go  on 
at  the  present  moment  building  more  ships 
of  the  line  when  they  had  such  a  fleet  of 
steamers,  appeared  to  him  a  great  evil. 
He  had  heard  military  men  say,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  it  would 
be  a  contest  of  steam,  and  if  they  had 
thirty  or  forty  practicable  vessels,  such 
as  were  used  in  the  Post  Office  service, 
they  could  dispense  with  the  line-of- battle 
ships.  It  came  out  before  the  Committee 
that  there  were  500  steamers  and  coasters 
which  might  be  made  available  for  carry- 
ing large  guns,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
Government  lost  sight  of  these  and  other 
resources  when  they  went  on  building  line- 
of-battle  ships.  It  was  what  no  country 
ought  to  endure,  unless  they  had  more 
money  than  they  knew  what  to  do 
with. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  that  when 
other  countries  were  building  line-of-battle 
ships,  not  as  formerly,  but  with  screw  pro- 
pellers, and  when  they  propelled  these  ships 
with  940-horse  power,  we  should  be  but  ill 
prepared  if  wo  did  not  take  steps  of  a  simi- 
lar kind.  A  propeller  wrfa  useless  in  an 
old  stern,  and  it  would  be  more  expensive 
to  put  new  propellers  in  old  ships,  altering 
them  for  the  purpose,  than  to  build  new 
ones. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  did  not  consider  it 
fair  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
cost  of  vessels  built  in  the  dockyards,  and 
those  built  in  private  yards.  They  might 
get  a  ship  built  cheaper  in  the  merchant 
yard  than  in  the  dockyards,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  one  was  as  well  con- 
structed as  the  other  in  regard  to  strength. 
He  had  no   doubt  that  practically  ves- 


sels were  built  at  a  less  cost  per  ton  in 
merchant  yards  than  in  the  dockyards; 
but  they  had  this  to  consider,  that  ships 
generally  built  in  private  yards  were  of  a 
smaller  class,  and  could  be  built  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  vessels  of  larger  tonnage 
and  greater  strength.  He  thought  cer' 
tainly  that  they  had  overrated  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  large  Navy.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  some  parties,  that  all  future 
warfare  would  be  conducted  by  means  of 
steam  vessels.  He  (Mr.  Herbert)  thought 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  discontinue  the 
present  mode  of  construction  of  vessels, 
for  they  knew  that  the  machinery  of  steam 
vessels  was  of  delicate  construction,  and, 
on  a  proper  trial,  they  might  not  prove 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  war.  He  did 
not  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
or  even  to  maintain  the  present  number  of 
line-of-battle  ships  ;  but  he  thought  that 
some  of  them  should  be  furnished  with 
screw  propellers  in  case  they  should  be 
required.  The  problem  as  to  whether 
steamers  were  the  kind  of  vessels  best 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  one 
which  could  only  be  solved  in  practice, 
but  one  which  he  hoped  would  never  be 
solved  in  our  practical  experience. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  the  gallant 
Admiral  the  Member  for  Gloucester  had 
stated,  that  the  screw  could  not  bo  applied 
to  the  present  line-of-battle  ships ;  whereaa 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  South  Wiltshire 
had  recommended  that  the  screw  should  be 
applied  to  some  of  those  vessels.  It  ought 
to  be  settled  whether  they  could  apply  the 
screw  to  the  old  vessels  before  they  built 
new  ones,  for  it  was  far  from  right  to  be 
going  on  building  vessels  which  they  would 
never  require. 

Mr.  HENLEY  inquired  if  they  could 
ascertain  the  proportion  which  the  cost  of 
the  machinery  and  plant  used  in  the  dock- 
yards bore  to  the  expenditure,  and  whether 
the  interest  of  it  were  calculated  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  vessels  built  ? 

Mr.  COBDEN  stated,  that  the  ma- 
chinery and  plant  were  counted  as  nothing. 
The  dockyards  were  provided  with  these, 
and  they  were  never  considered  as  form- 
ing any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  vessels, 
and  yet  they  put  the  vessels  in  competition 
with  those  of  the  private  merchant,  who 
had  all  his  machinery  and  plant  to  provide. 
He  (Mr.  Cobden)  could  prove  that  the  price 
of  an  article  stated  in  that  House  as  the 
cost  price  could  never  be  credited,  as  it 
was  utterly  fallacious. 

Srn  G.  PEC  HELL  said,  it  would  be  m- 
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tercsting  to  know  the  result  of  the  experi- 
mental squadron. 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  there  would 
be  a  report  soon  on  the  suhject,  which 
would  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  68; 
Noes  127  :  Majority  59. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  was  also 

(9).  35.956i..  Wages,  Artificers  Abroad. 

The  House  resumed.  Resolutions  to  be 
reported  To-morrow. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1851. 

PAPAL  AGGRESSION. 
Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  a  petition  from  Cork  to  which 
he  was  desirous  of  drawing  their  Lordships* 
attention.  He  was  not  sure  whether  tEe 
petition  could  be  received,  as  it  was  in- 
formal to  refer  to  a  Bill  that  was  under 
consideration  in  the  other  House,  and  had 
Dot  as  yet  come  up  to  their  Lordships' 
House.  The  petitioners  prayed  that  that 
measure,  which  they  designated  one  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  their  religion, 
might  not  be  passed  into  a  law.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  Bill  referred  to  deserved 
to  be  so  entitled.  He  approved  of  that 
measure  as  it  was  originally  framed,  but 
his  further  approval  of  it  must  depend  on 
whether  that  measure  would  ultimately  be 
rendered  effective  for  its  purpose.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  assumption  of  those  titles 
was  calculated  to  produce  the  most  baneful 
effects  in  this  country,  which  had  shown 
how  strongly  it  felt  upon  this  subject.  It 
was  not  from  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Pope  that  he  was  desirous  for  effective 
legislation  against  his  late  aggression.  It 
was  because  he  thought  that  the  act  so 
done  by  the  Pope  had  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance what  he  would  be  disposed  to  de- 
signate, if  he  were  not  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  Peers 
present,  a  corrupted  form  of  Christianity. 
Because  he  desired  to  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  his  own  religion,  he  was  anxious  to 
legislate  upon  this  subject.  But  if  we  le- 
gislated at  all,  it  most  be  effectually.  He 
learned,  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
information,  that  from  that  Bill  it  was  pro- 
posed to  exclude  those  clauses  which  were 
calculated  to  give  it  effect;  he  had  also 
ascertained  that  such  a  proposition  was  not 
forced  upon  the  franiers  of  the  Bill  by  any 
strong  adverse  majority  upon  the  subject. 


On  the  contrary,  the  feelings  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  were  plainly  express- 
ed by  the  fact  of  nearly  400  persons  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
when  there  were  only  about  60  persons 
found  votmg  against  such  legislation.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  now  when  the 
measure  had  advanced  to  a  certain  stage, 
that  those  parts  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  had 
referred  were  to  be  struck  out.  The  re- 
sult would  be,  that  the  Bill  would  amount 
only  to  a  simple  declaration  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  use  certain  ecclesiastical  tiUes 
in  the  united  kingdom.  Ho  was  astonish- 
ed to  hear  that  such  a  course  was  to  be 
taken  by  the  very  authors  of  the  Bill.  If 
such  a  Bill  passed,  it  would  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  carrying  its  principles  into 
effect;  and  instead  of  its  authors  being  en- 
titled— as  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
— to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  coun- 
try, they  will  be  responsible  for  haring  in- 
volved the  Legislature  in  disgrace,  and  for 
exposing  it  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
the  entire  world.  If  the  measure  passed 
without  those  clauses  which  it  was  pro- 
posed should  be  struck  out,  both  the  Par- 
liament and  the  Government  will  have  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  nation  at  large.  Having  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  these  observations,  he  wish- 
ed to  ask  whether  it  was  really  true  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  had  the 
conduct  of  the  measure  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  to  frame  it  so  as  to  deprive 
it  of  all  its  executory  principle?  If  tho 
Government  thought  that  such  a  measure 
would  satisfy  the  country,  he  would  venture 
to  assure  them  that  they  grievously  mis- 
understood the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
people.  He  admired  the  Roman  Catholics 
for  the  tenacity  with  which  they  had  ad- 
hered to  their  religion  through  good  report 
and  evil  report;  but  he  warned  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  House  not  to  let  them  ad- 
vance further  in  their  encroachments  here, 
if  they  wished  to  preserve  its  character  of 
a  Protestant  country.  What  was  the 
ground  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  him- 
self for  the  issuing  of  his  late  brief  ?  What 
was  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  ?  It 
was  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  might 
bo  so  advanced  and  fostered  in  this  country 
that  it  might  ultimately  become  the  religion 
of  the  Sovereign.  He  should  have  been 
disposed  to  say,  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill,  that  a  gross  insult  had  been  offered 
by  the  Pope  to  the  religion  and  Sovereign 
of  this  country;  and  he  would  declare  by 
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the  Bill  itself  that  no  title,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical, should  be  conferred  upon  any  per- 
son within  the  united  kingdom  without  the 
consent  of  Her  Majesty.  In  taking  such 
a  course,  he  felt  that  he  was  adopting  the 
best  means  for  the  preservation  of  that  re- 
ligion which  he  considered  the  best  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  people.  He 
called  upon  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  not 
to  be  treacherous  to  themselves,  but  to  act 
upon  those  principles  with  which  they  had 
identified  themselves,  and  which  were  so 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
freedom  and  good  order  in  this  country. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  un- 
derstood that  his  noble  Friend  had  intended 
to  present  a  petition,  which  he,  however, 
very  properly  stated  could  not  in  point  of 
form  be  laid  upon  their  Lordships*  table. 
He  supposed  his  noble  Friend  had  made 
those  observations  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing himself  an  opportunity  of  putting  a 
question  to  the  Grovernment  —  namely, 
whether  any  alterations  had  been  or  were 
intended  to  be  made  in  a  Bill  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  He  could  have  no  hesitation 
in  shortly  stating  that  certain  alterations 
had  been,  or  rather  were  intended  to  be, 
made,  as  had  been  already  announced,  in 
the  Bill.  But  how  far  these  alterations  in 
any  degree  or  in  any  way  affected  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  measure,  was  a  question  which 
their  Lordships  would  have  to  consider 
when  the  Bill  came  up  from  the  other 
House.  He  could  only  say  he  believed 
that  these  alterations  would  not  materially 
affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
considered  that  his  noble  Friend  had  en- 
tirely misapprehended  that  principle  by 
the  mode  in  which  he  discussed  it.  This, 
however,  was  a  question  for  future  consid- 
eration and  discussion. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  :  The  altera- 
tions do  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
But  they  do  this — they  render  extremely 
doubtful  a  most  important  point — namely, 
whether  that  principle  will  be  effective  or 
ineffective;  that  is  the  question. 

House  adjounied  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  March  U,  1851. 

MijruTKS.]    New  Writ. — For  Dungarvan,  v.  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Lalor  Shell,  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds. 
Public  Bill. — 1*  Religious  Houses. 

THE  INTERMENT  BILL. 
Mr.  mo  WATT  said,  the  right  bon.  Ba- 


ronet the  Home  Secretary  must  be  aware 
that  great  anxiety  was  felt  throughout  the 
metropolis  respecting  the  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion for  interments  out  of  large  towns.  He 
wished  to  know  when  the  Bill  would  be 
earned  out,  and  what  were  the  difficulties 
standing  in  the  way  of  its  being  acted 
upon? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  the  change  effected 
by  the  Bill  had  been  a  very  extensive  one, 
and  that  many  preliminary  measures  were 
necessary  before  that  change  could  be 
made.  The  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Health  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
they  had  made  arrangements  with  a  view 
to  the  general  adoption  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.  They  must,  however,  obtain  the 
metropolitan  cemeteries  in  order  that  they 
might  be  made  cemeteries  under  the  Act. 
Negotiations  with  that  view  had  been  going 
on  with  the  different  companies,  with  some 
of  whom  he  was  afraid  that  there  was  no 
great  prospect  of  coming  to  any  voluntary 
arrangement.  Still,  it  was  only  right  that 
the  board  should  have  made  the  attempt; 
and,  if  the  attempt  eventually  failed,  the 
requisite  notices  would  be  given,  and  mat- 
ters would  go  to  a  jury,  or  be  settled  by  ar^ 
bitration.  The  desire,  however,  was  to 
bring  the  Act  into  operation  at  the  earliest 
possible  period. 

WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 
Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  he  deeply  re- 
gretted that  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  bring 
forward  this  important  Motion,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that  the  gross  income 
derived  from  the  Woods  and  Forests  should 
hereafter  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  for  collecting 
and  managing  the  same  should  be  voted 
by  the  House  upon  estimates  annually  sub- 
mitted by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
had  most  anxiously  expected  that  a  similar 
Motion  would  have  been  made  by  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government ; 
and  if  his  noble  Friend  had  shown  any  dis- 
position to  deal  with  the  subject,  he  (Vis- 
count Duncan)  should  not  have  been  bold 
enough  to  come  forward  with  the  present 
proposition.  But,  having  sat  as  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  of  that  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  being 
well  acquainted  with  many  irregularities  in 
that  department,  he  should  have  been 
wanting  in  his  public  duty  if  he  had  failed 
in  bringing  forward  the  Motion  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Now,  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
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last  year  proposed  to  brinff  in  a  Bill  on 
this  subject.  The  Bill  was  brought  in  and 
laid  on  the  table ;  it  was,  however,  post- 
poned from  week  to  week,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  was  consigned  to  the  "  tomb 
of  all  the  Gapulets,"  whither  so  many  other 
Bills  had  been  consigned  before  it.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session,  he 
(Viscount  Duncan)  had  taken  the  Hbertj 
of  asking  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
renewal  of  that  Bill.  Having  received 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  from  his  noble 
Friend,  he  now  brought  forward  his  own 
proposition,  which  was  calculated  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plained. Now,  he  should  wish  to  recall  to 
recollection  the  year  1848  —  a  year  in 
which  various  Committees  were  appointed 
with  regard  to  various  portions  of  the  re- 
venue. Committees  were  then  appointed 
with  regard  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Oronance, 
and  Miscellaneous  Estimates ;  but  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  of  that  House 
was,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  which  ap- 
pertained to  the  Crown,  and  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, and  which  were  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  moved  for  a  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  Select  Committee  was  appointed. 
That  Select  Committee  placed  him  in  the 
chair,  though  they  might  easily  have  se- 
lected a  more  experienced  Member.  He 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  serving 
on  a  Public  Committee  before  ;  but  ho 
thought  it  his  duty  during  that  inquiry  to 
visit  various  portions  of  those  domains  of 
the  Crown,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
bring  forward  in  the  Committee-room  up- 
stairs, and  to  call  attention  to,  various 
irregularities  which  had  escaped  notice. 
Now,  he  desired  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  wished  to  make  no  attack  on 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests.  He  believed  that  noble  Lord 
had  done  his  best  to  remedy  the  various 
irregularities ;  but  his  wish  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  not  to  bring  any  public  charge 
against  a  public  department,  but  simply  to 
vindicate  a  great  principle,  and  to  raise 
the  question.  Whether  it  was  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Her  Majesty's  service  to 
expend  the  public  money  without  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament  ?  The  control  he  wished 
to  see  exercised,  was  not  only  over  the 
Office  of  Woods,  but  over  (joverument 
Offices  generally,  for  many  of  the  charges 
in  this  department  of  the  Woods  was  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  wished  to 
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incur  an  expense  without  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament,  they  had  only  to  defray  it  out 
of  the  land  revenue,  and  omit  it  altogether 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates.  The  man- 
agement of  the  revenues  was  intniated  to 
three  Commissioners,  who  were  responsible 
only  to  the  Treasury ;  and  the  only  cog- 
nisance the  House  had  of  these  trana- 
actions  was  a  roll  of  paper,  which  was 
brought  to  the  bar  about  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  person  bringing  it  in  was 
asked  by  the  Speaker,  what  he  had  in  bis 
hand?  and  he  replied,  "A  report."  This 
was  printed,  and  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
Members  till  the  end  of  Septemher  or  the 
beginning  of  October,  which  was  certainly 
not  the  best  time  for  Members  to  study  it 
No  estimates  were  ever  laid  on  the  table. 
With  all  due  submission,  he  did  not  think 
that  this  was  the  way  that  property  should 
be  managed  which  was  intrusted  to  Par- 
liament by  the  Crown  during  the  life  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  for  which,  if  by  anj 
sudden  accident  the  House  was  called  ob 
to  do  so,  they  would  be  unable  to  account 
He  believed  that  the  gross  rental  of  that 
property,  if  duly  administered,  would  suffice 
to  maintain  the  Crown  with  befitting  splen- 
dour. He  found  that  the  revenue  in  l84d- 
50  was  350,0002. ,  and  the  expenditure 
192,000?.  ;  a  sum  of  192,000?.  was  thus 
spent  in  the  management  of  a  revenue  of 
350,0002.  He  thought  this  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  demanding  estimates 
on  the  subject.  The  land  revenues  of  the 
Crown  were  derived  from  three  sources. 
The  first  was  household  property  in  Lon- 
don (in  Whitehall,  St.  James's,  Regent's 
Park,  Tower,  &c.);  leasehold  estates  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  fee-farm 
rents,  manors,  mines,  parks,  and  other 
property  in  the  immediate  occupation  of 
Her  Majesty;  the  Rolls  estate,  and  seve- 
ral other  smaller  branches  of  revenue  in 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
committed  by  Parliament  to  the  custody 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests. The  great  national  bailiff  over 
all  this  property  was  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  the  Treasury;  and,  con- 
sidering the  demands  on  his  time,  however 
great  his  respect  for  him,  he  (Lord  Dun- 
can) could  not  but  protest  against  his 
having  so  much  property  committed  to  his 
management.  With  regard  to  much  of 
this  property,  when  inquiry  was  made  by 
the  Committee  over  which  he  had  presided 
as  to  the  rental,  the  answer  returned  was, 
that  there  was  no  rental.  There  was  no 
rental  from  the  property  in  Wales,  in  Ire- 
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land,  in  Scotland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man. 
There  were  certain  fee-farm  rents,  which 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  that  were 
valued  at  1,000^  a  year,  and  yet,  would 
the  House  helieve  it,  that  these  fee-farm 
rents  had  never  heen  collected — that  they 
had  heen  totally  lost,  and  that  the  account 
of  them  had  only  heen  found,  after  a  long 
search,  in  a  drawer  of  the  office  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  after  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee.  The  second  hranch  of  the 
Crown  property  was  the  Royal  parks  of 
St.  James  s,  Hyde  Park,  and  others  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  produce 
of  which  was  11,026^,  and  the  gross  ex- 
penditure, 64,729^  The  third  portion 
was  the  Royal  forests,  seventeen' in  numher, 
comprising  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire, 
of  oO,000  acres;  the  Forest  of  Dean  in 
Gloucestershire,  ahout  20,000  acres  ;  and 
others,  containing  altogether  ahout  11 0,000 
acres.  This  property  had  heen  valued  at 
two  millions,  with  an  income  of  36,3932., 
and  an  expenditure  of  37,6842.,  there 
heing  an  excess  of  expenditure  in  a  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  two  millions.  He 
saw  many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  land,  and  he  would  ask  them  if  it  was 
not  a  monstrous  thing  that  property  of  the 
value  of  two  millions  should  produce  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  the  national  exchequer  ? 
Do  not  let  the  House  run  away  with  the 
notion  that  this  money  was  not  paid  for 
out  of  the  public  purse.  Let  them  recol- 
lect that  this  property  had  been  made  over 
by  the  Sovereign  to  Parliament  to  pay  for 
the  Civil  List,  aud  that  if  the  property  was 
mismanaged,  the  blame  must  fall  upon  the 
House,  and  upon  no  other  person  what- 
ever. The  kings  of  England  were  for- 
merly supported  by  the  soil,  and  not  by 
the  system  of  revenue  organised  in  later 
times.  The  estates  seized  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Edward  the  Confessor,  were  of 
vast  extent,  and  formed  *'the  ancient  de- 
mesnes of  the  Crown,"  as  distinguished 
fom  those  acquired  by  escheat,  forfeiture, 
or  feudal  delinquency.  These  ancient  de- 
mesnes it  was  held  impious  to  alienate. 
The  Crown  had,  in  those  feudal  times, 
various  modes  of  augmenting  its  estates, 
particularly  from  forfeitures,  and  in  time 
might  have  become  possessed  of  all  the 
land  in  the  kiugdom.  But  the  kings  of 
England  had  ever  exercised  their  right  of 
disposing  of  the  Crown  lands  to  needy 
favourites  and  courtiers,  and  suoh  aliena- 


tions necessarily  made  them  resort  to  the 
Commons  for  supplies.  The  Commons 
were  in  the  habit,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  reign,  and  whenever  they  were  asked 
for  a  supply,  to  have  recourse  to  resump- 
tions of  improvident  grants,  held  to  be 
granted  only  for  the  life  of  the  Sove- 
reign. Accordingly,  in  almost  every  reign, 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of 
Henry  YIIl.,  there  was  a  resumption, 
preliminary  to  or  accompanying  a  vote  of 
supply.  Henry  YIIl.  acquired  immense 
possessions  by  the  destruction  of  the  mon- 
asteries, and  a  vast  part  of  these  estates 
was  handed  down  to  his  descendants. 
Charles  1.  supported  himself  and  main- 
tained his  army  during  the  civil  troubles 
by  alienating  those  very  estates;  and  the 
Long  Parliament  got  rid  of  almost  all  that 
remained  in  paying  the  army.  At  the 
Restoration  Parliament  had  recourse  to  a 
resumption  ;  many  of  the  old  estates  it 
was  found  impossible  to  resume;  but 
Charles  11.  in  the  debates  of  those  times 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  a  dear  income 
of  360,0002.  in  money  of  those  days  from 
land  alone.  On  account  of  the  lavish 
grants  made  by  Charles  11.,  Parliament 
frequently  interfered,  and  threatened  to 
resume  the  grants  so  lavishly  made,  even 
as  early  as  1663.  At  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  111.,  the  question  was 
again  agitated  on  account  of  the  numerous 
grants  made  by  William  111.  to  parties 
who  had  favoured  the  Revolution.  A  Bill 
for  resuming  all  grants  made  since  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the 
Lords.  At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
a  Civil  List  Act  was  passed,  by  which,  in 
return  for  700,0002.  a  year,  the  Queen 
placed  the  hereditary  revenues  for  her  life 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  A  similar 
arrangement  has  been  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  each  of  her 
successors.     The  wording  of  the  Act  is — 

*'  That  the  land  revenues  may  be  increased,  and 
consequently  the  burthen  upon  the  estates  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  realms  eased  and  lessened  in 
all  future  provisions  to  be  made  for  the  civil  go- 
vernment." 

^nd  it  was  enacted  that  no  further  aliena- 
tions of  the  Crown  property  should  be 
made,  and  no  leases  should  in  future  be 
granted  for  more  than  thirty-one  years. 
Within  a  very  short  time  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  the  Queen  sent  a  message  to 
the  House,  acquainting  them  that  she  had 
granted  a  pension  of  5,0002.  a  year  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  Post  Office. 
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'*Tbi8  threw  the  House  into  a  maze. 
They  addressed  the  Crown  on  the  subject, 
but  the  pension  was  granted,  nevertheless, 
the  Commons  stating  their  alarm  lest  this 
should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  fu- 
ture alienations  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown.  This  grant  formed  a  precedent  to 
numerous  other  grants  of  a  similar  nature; 
and  during  the  succeeding  century  one  Min- 
ister after  another,  with  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, lavished  away  the  fair  demesnes 
of  the  Crown  upon  their  supporters.  In 
some  instances  the  Crown  property  was 
valued  at  nothing;  in  others  as  much  as 
10,000^.  was  given  by  individuals  to  secure 
a  portion  of  the  propei-ty  of  the  Crown. 
And  when,  in  1797,  commissioners  were 
at  last  appointed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  land  revenues,  they 
reported  that  the  receipts  had  dwindled 
down  to  somewhere  about  5,000?.  a  year; 
but  the  commissioners  reported  that  here- 
after they  might  eventually  be  worth 
200,000^  per  annum.  Mr.  Fordyce  was 
fortunately  at  that  time  Surveyor  General, 
and  during  the  time  of  his  active  manage- 
ment the  estates  of  the  Crown  rapidly 
augmented  in  value.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fordyce  three  commissioners  of  woods, 
forests,  and  land  revenues  were  appointed, 
who  were  ordered,  at  first  triennially,  and, 
since  1829,  annually,  to  make  the  fullest 
reports  to  Parliament  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  management,  <kc.,  of  the 
Crown  estates.  Under  their  management, 
for  a  time  the  Crown  rental  increased,  but 
unfortunately,  in  1832,  the  Board  of  Works 
and  other  multifarious  duties  have  been 
subsequently  committed  to  their  charge 
by  Parliament,  which  have  very  much  in- 
terfered with  their  original  duties  of  man- 
aging the  Crown  estates.  The  first  wit- 
tjess  examined  by  the  Committee  over 
which  he  (Lord  Duncan)  presided,  was  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  then  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests.  The  Committee 
had  not  proceeded  far  in  its  labours  before 
they  became  aware  that  considerable  con- 
fusion and  irregularity  existed  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  accounts.  In  order  to  show 
this,  he  would  read  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
look  into  the  accounts.     He  said — 

"  The  present  state  of  the  accounts  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  ledgers  of  the  department  have  only 
been  completely  posted  and  balanced  to  the  Slst 
of  March,  1839  ;  all  the  ledgers  subsequent  to 
that  date  are  deficient  in  consequence  of  the 
entire  omission  of  the  accounts  of  the  agents  or 
sub-accountants  of  the  department.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  such  omissions  aifoot  the  whole 
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results  of  the  books  for  the  last  nine  years.  Tlw 
accounts  have  only  been  made  up  and  transmit- 
ted  to  the  commissioners  of  audit  for  examinatioa 
up  to  the  Slst  of  March,  1843,  being  an  arrear  of 
five  years.  These  arrears  sufficientlj  indieste 
that  the  system  upon  which  the  accounts  ars 
kept  is  wanting  in  that  simplicity  and  celerity 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  despatch  ol 
business ;  but  it  is  also  defective  in  other  respecta 
In  addition  to  complicated  transfers  betwees 
accounts,  ocoasioned  by  the  temporary  use  of 
funds  belonging  to  particular  accounts  to  defirsy 
services  for  which  the  balance  may  be  deficient, 
the  system  does  not  follow  out  that  clear  sepan- 
tion  of  the  funds  which  is  required  to  enable  ths 
board  to  regulate  their  proceedings  with  certainty. 
Thus  capital  has  been  blended  with  income,  and 
the  books  do  not  show  how  fiir  the  payments  to 
the  Exchequer  are  justified  by  surplus  income." 

The   i*eading   of  that  letter    alone  would 
have  justified  him  in  making  a  Motion  for 
estimates   being   laid  before    the    House. 
If  there  had  been  an  annual  report  of  the 
accounts,  such  letter  could  not  have  been 
written.     After  the   Committee    had  ex- 
amined  the   Chief  Commissioner,  bj  his 
recommendation  they  selected  the  Forests 
as  the  first  subject  of  inquiry,  because  that 
branch  of  the  department   had   not  been 
inquired    into    since    1797.       The  Royal 
forests  were  originally  set  apart  as  places 
!  of  sport  for  our  kings,  and  being  watched 
!  with  great  jealousy,  no  irregularity  took 
place  ;  but  in  time  the  forest  laws  were 
not   so   strictly  kept.     The    forests    were 
governed  by  officers  and  laws  peculiar  to 
themselves.     The  forest  courts  were  three 
in  number :  the  Attachment  Courts  were 
held  monthly;  the  Verderers*  Courts  held 
three  times  a  year;  and  the  Court  of  the 
Chief  Justice   in   Eyre   held    once   every 
three  years.     Three  sets  of  officers  were 
appointed:  the  ranger's  establishment  to 
look  after  the  deer;  the  verderers  appoint- 
ed by  the  freeholders  to  look  after  their 
rights;  and  the  third  wore   appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
to  look   after  the   growing  timber.     The 
duties  of  looking  after  the  growing  timber 
and  attending  to  the  deer  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  congenial.     When  he  (Lord  Dun- 
can) went  to  visit  the  New  Forest,  ho  dis- 
covered that  the  greatest  confusion   and 
irregularity  prevailed.     The  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle had  placed  him  in  communication  with 
the   deputy   surveyor,   Mr.  J.  Reid,   who 
was  then  manager  of  the  forest.     He  had 
not  gone  far  into  the  forest  when  he  saw 
timber  lying  by  the  road,  which  did  not 
agree  with  the  catalogue  sent  to  the  com- 
missioners.    Mr.  Reid,  in  reply  to  his  in- 
quiries, referred  him  to  his  solicitor,  and 
set  off  for  France.     One  of  the  foremea 
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cat  his  throat,  and  another  bolted  ont  of 
the  forest.  On  his  coming  back  and  sta- 
ting what  he  had  seen,  the  Government 
appointed  Major  Freeman  to  inqnire  into 
the  matter,  and  who  made  a  report,  which 
stated  in  effect — 

"  That  a  great  quantity  of  timber  was  stolen 
by  pnrobasera  at  the  time  of  the  periodical  sales, 
and  that  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  the  lots, 
and  that  a  great  many  more  trees  were  accus- 
tomed to  be  cut  down  than  the  number  stated  in 
the  reports." 

Major  Freeman  said  that  a  system  of  rob- 
bery had  been  going  on  for  years,  and 
every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to 
think  that  the  forests  belonged  to  them. 
This  could  not  have  happened  if  annual 
estimates  had  been  laid  before  the  House. 
He  would  not  go  at  length  into  the  case 
of  all  the  forests  which  he  had  visited, 
beginning  with  the  New  Forest,  and  ending 
with  Chopwell,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
In  respect  to  Whychwood,  the  Committee 
found  that  the  Crown  had  been  at  law 
with  the  hereditary  ranger.  Lord  Churchill, 
for  many  years ;  indeed,  since  1834;  that 
during  that  period,  though  the  timber  was 
too  thick,  no  wood  had  been  out  by  either 
party,  and  that  the  lawsuit,  though  it  had 
never  been  heard,  had  cost  the  Crown 
7,0002.,  and  that  it  had  never  been  alluded 
to  in  the  annual  reports  to  Parliament. 
The  suit  had  only  abated  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Churchill,  and  it  was  only  a 
chance  that  it  had  not  been  renewed 
long  before  this.  Before  such  suits  were 
commenced,  the  opinion  of  that  House 
should  have  been  taken  as  to  whether  so 
great  an  expenditure  should  be  incurred. 
With  regard  to  another  forest,  that  of  Wal- 
tham,  when  he  visited  it  he  found  it  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  that  almost  all  the 
land  was  appropriated  by  the  neighbouring 
proprietors,  and  various  lawsuits  had  been 
commenced.  One  lawsuit  had  been  com- 
menced in  1843,  and  was  going  on  in  1848, 
which  had  never  been  heard  of,  as  usual, 
and  which  had  been  postponed  from  year  to 
year.  He  (Vise.  Duncan)  had  asked  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  if  many 
witnesses  had  not  been  taken  to  the  as- 
sizes at  Chelmsford;  and  he  stated  that 
about  thirty  had  been  taken  there  for  the 
defendants.  A  great  expense  had  been 
thus  incurred,  while  the  trial  of  the  case 
had  been  postponed,  the  reason  assigned 
being  that  the  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, had  not  time  to  try  it.  The  At- 
torney General  had  received  a  special  re- 
tainer of  three  hundred  guineas  betides  his 
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brief  fee  (and  this  for  merely  putting  on 
his  wig,  for  the  case  was  not  tried),  and 
he  thought  there  bad  been  a  most  expen- 
sive series  of  litigation,  the  greater  pai*t  of 
which  fell  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.  The 
public  paid  this  because  on  the  accession 
of  the  Queen  those  estates  were  handed 
over  to  the  House;  and  if  they  allowed  this 
to  go  on,  they  alone  would  be  to  blaroe. 
An  hon.  Friend  of  his  had  just  asked  him 
who  paid  the  Attorney  General  his  three 
hundred  guineas.  Why,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  with  the 
public  money.  There  were  five  forests  in 
which  the  interests  of  individuals  were  not 
separated  from  the  Crown,  and  which  re- 
mained in  the  state  they  were  in  in  1797; 
there  was  another  set  of  forests  in  which 
those  interests  had  been  separated,  and  in 
which  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  had  been  employed  in  planting  oak 
for  the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the 
year  1797,  when  the  Royal  Commissioners 
recommended  those  forests  to  be  kept  up, 
they  stated  that  if  they  could  see  any  other 
mode  in  which  the  timber  for  the  service 
of  the  Navy  could  he  supplied,  they  would 
recommend  that  the  forests  should  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  made  over  to  the  Crown. 
In  one  instance  the  expensive  process  of 
planting  oak  was  pursued  at  a  cost  to  the 
country  of  no  less  than  43,0002.  In  Chop- 
well  there  was  an  unfortunate  hurricane  by 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  wood  after  it 
was  planted  was  blown  down.  In  the 
forest  of  Salcey  in  Northamptonshire,  an 
extraordinary  appointment  had  been  made 
in  the  year  1827— that  of  Mr.  Kent.  He 
took  the  account  of  it  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Milne,  the  Second  Commissioner.  He 
(Vise  Duncan)  asked  what  was  the  profes- 
sion of  Mr.  Kent;  and  the  answer  was  that 
he  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office 
in  the  City.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  city  of  Oxford — a  Member  of  the 
Committee — asked  if  Mr.  Kent  had  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  management 
of  timber  before;  and  the  answer  was  that 
he  had  not.  Mr.  Kent  went  down  to  Salcey, 
and  remained  there  six  years.  He  sent  in 
annual  reports  of  his  proceedings;  and 
about  the  end  of  the  six  years  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Commissioners,  stating  that 
one  of  his  sureties  had  failed.  On  this  there 
was  an  investigation,  and  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Kent  had  cut  down  timber,  and 
made  away  with  about  4,0002.  of  the  profits. 
He  ran  away,  and  some  years  after  he  was 
taken,  tried,  and  transported.  The  4,0002. 
was  never  mentioned  in  the  annual  report 
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to  Parliament.  It  was  in  yain  to  talk  of 
economy  if  suob  practices  were  allowed  to 
continue,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  look  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  for  information,  be- 
cause they  contained  no  mention  of  the 
matters  which  he  had  stated.  He  did  not 
attach  blame  to  the  individuals  then  holding 
the  offices  of  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  but  he  did  blame  the  system  by 
which  there  never  was  any  oidling  to  ac- 
count of  these  officers  on  the  part  of  Par* 
liament;  and  he  must  again  say  that  if 
estimates  had  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
there  would  have  been  none  of  these  irre- 
gularities. These  unfortunate  persons  were 
the  victims  of  a  temptation  they'  could  not 
resist;  and  it  was  the  want  of  control  by 
Parliament,  of  which  the  House  ought  to 
be  heartily  ashamed,  which  had  enabled 
them  to  commit  these  irregularities.  There 
were  no  maps  or  surveys  of  the  forests 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee;  but 
much  of  the  land  which  had  been  good 
arable  land  had  been  converted  into  plan- 
tations of  timber  for  the  use  of  the  Navy. 
That  being  so,  let  the  House  judge  of  his 
surprise  when  he  moved  for  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Bar- 
row, the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  to 
Mr.  Milne  in  1833,  in  which  he  stated — 

"  I  am  commanded  hj  my  Lords  Commissionera 
of  the  Admiralty  to  send  you  herewith  a  compa- 
rative statement  of  the  expense  of  procuring  oak 
timber  from  the  King's  forests,  and  by  contract, 
and  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
interest  of  the  public  to  pay  6l.  a  load  with  all  the 
attendant  expenses  for  timber  supplied  to  the 
dockyards  from  the  King's  forests.  If  it  were 
desirable  in  time  of  peace  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  this  supply,  it  would  be  necessary  to  open 
a  negotiation  for  the  reduction  of  price ;  and  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  learn  from  you  whether 
the  calculation  in  the  enclosed  return  can  be  im- 
pugned." 

Mr.  Barrow  further  stated  that  the  cost  of 
a  load  of  wood  from  the  Woods  and  Forests 
was  8^.  125.  7d.;  whereas  it  could  be  got 
from  a  contractor  for  61,  6«.  This  was 
not  stated  in  the  reports  presented  to  tho 
House,  and  they  had  not  been  able  to  judge 
if  it  was  worth  their  while  to  incur  such  an 
additional  expense  in  the  rearing  of  timber. 
There  had  been  no  opportunity  of  debating 
the  question,  or  entering  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  true  state  of  things,  when  they 
only  had  such  reports  as  those,  and  which 
never  came  under  tlie  eyes  of  Members  of 
the  House.  The  question  he  had  now  to 
ask  was,  whether  with  such  instances  as  he 
had  given  of  the  position  in  wLich  the 
Woods  and  Forests  stood,  the  House  would 
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allow  the  Crown  estates  to  renain  in  iim 
condition  in  which  they  were  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  ?     He  now  came  to  the  question  of 
the  management  of  the  estates,  and  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  sneh  re- 
sults as  fully  to  justify  him  in  making  this 
Motion,     Previously  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee,  the  present  Duke  of  Neweas- 
tle,  who  had  been  Chief  Commissioner  of  tiM 
Woods  and  Forests,  moved  for  a  return  d 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  for  the  last  ten  years*  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  Oomnuttee»  and 
he  would  read  the  results  of  that  retom  :-* 
The  gross  income  of  the  Woods  and  For- 
ests for  seven  years,  1842-3 — 1848-9,  was 
2,446,785^.;  the  sums  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer during  the  same  period  were  onlj 
774,000Z. ;  the  difference,  or  amount  with- 
held,  was  1,672,785/.     The  expendilora 
by  the  return  appears  to  have  been  durisg 
the  same  period,  1,555,0852.     The  differ* 
ence  is  an  increase  of  the  balance  in  hand, 
117,700/.;  to  account  for  the  ezpenditnn 
of  which  no  subsequent  returns  have  yet 
been  laid  before  Parliament.      The  gross 
receipts  for  the  land  revenue  in  seren  yeacs 
(in  round  numbers  280,000/.  per  annum) 
was  1,983,924/.;  the  expenditure  chai|[sd 
on  the  same  (about  90,000/.  per  annom), 
637,644/. ;  being  a  charge  of  30  per  eeni 
on  that  branch  of  the  Crown  revenue,  which 
consists  mainly  of  rents.  The  gross  receipts 
for  the  Royal  forests  in  seven  years  wers 
271,563/.     This  sum  includes  the  produce 
of  the  mines  in  Dean  Forest  for.  the  six 
years  1842-43  to  1847-48  inclusive,  which 
may  be  taken  at  a  net  sum  of  saj  21 ,0002., 
leaving  the  produce  of  the  forests  251,5d3/.; 
the    expenses    during    the    same    period 
amount  to  274,989/.,  showing  a  clear  loss 
of  23,426/.  during  seven  years  on  a  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  2,000,000/.     The 
gross  receipts  for  the  Royal  parks  in  seven 
years  are  191,308/.,  this   sum  including 
72,000/.  secured  from  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land for  the  sale  of  York  House,  applied 
to  the  formation  of  Victoria  Park.     The 
expenditure  in  the  parks  for  seven  years 
(1842-43  to  1849-49)  is  640,452/.,  show- 
ing a  surplus  expenditure  in  the  parks  in 
that  period   of  449,144/.      In  the  seven 
years  only  about  32  per  cent  of  the  whole  re- 
venue collected  has  reached  the  Exchequer; 
and  in  one  year,  1 847-48,  only  1 8  per  cent 
of  the  sum  collected  reached   the  public 
purse,    namely,   61,000/.   paid    in    out  of 
340,599/.  collected.     The  gross  income  of 
Woods    and    Forests    for    1848-49    was 
340,275/.  5s.  Id,;  the  gross  expenditttre 
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307,485{.  10«.  &d,;  the  surplus  income 
was  132,789^.  14f.  5d.  Amount  paid  over 
to  the  Exchequer  in  part  of  the  surplus 
income  of  the  year  81,0002.;  leaves  unac- 
counted for,  51,789^  The  gross  income 
of  Woods  and  Forests  in  1849-50  was 
349,0972.  5s,  2d.;  the  gross  expeniliture, 
192,1022.  17«.  lid.  ;  surplus  income, 
156,9942.  Ts,  3d.  Amount  paid  over  to 
the  Exchequer  as  surplus  income,  200,0002. 
Thus  there  was  paid  over  more  than  re- 
ceived, 43,0062.  When  they  came  to  look 
further  into  the  matter,  they  came  to  an 
item  of  expenditure  which  threw  all  others 
into  the  shade,  and  which  he  would  read 
«  to  the  House.  It  was  extracted  from  the 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  1 848,  and  which  contained  a  return  of 
the  law  expenses  paid  to  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  in  seven  years.  It 
was  as  follows : — In  the  years  1842,9,1322. 
ITs.ld.;  1843,  9.7632.  2«.  lid.;  1844, 
11,5242.  Us.  3d.;  1845,  8,2792.  3^.  Sd.; 
1846,  11,3932.  6«.— total  in  ^ye  years, 
50,0932.  Os.  lid.;  1847,  15,6392.  3*.  4d.; 
1848,  13,5092.  1*.  Id.:  total,  79,2412. 
6s.  4d.  This  was  the  amount  paid  to  the 
London  solicitor  alone,  hesides  which  there 
were  other  hills  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
that  in  Edinburgh  amounting  to  about 
3,0002.  a  year,  besides  bills  on  other  places. 
Parliament  had  had  no  opportunity  what- 
ever of  inquiring  and  deciding  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong  that  those  enormous 
sums  should  have  been  expended  in  legal 
expenses.  Then  he  found  that  considerable 
expense  had  been  incurred  on  account  of  a 
lawsuit  between  the  Queen  and  Her  faith- 
ful city  of  London,  commenced  in  February, 
1844,  and  still  going  on,  relating  to  the 
bed  or  soil  of  the  River  Thames.  He  con- 
tended that  annual  estimates  of  these  items 
should  be  laid  before  Parliament,  so  that 
Parliament  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
supervising  them,  and  expressing  their 
opinion.  The  propriety  of  the  charges 
which  he  had  cited  as  having  been  incurred 
in  these  instances  might  be  unquestionable; 
and  if  they  were  correct,  Parliament  would 
no  doubt  have  made  provision  for  them,  if 
they  had  been  consulted,  and  their  autho- 
rity applied  for,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
before  those  expenses  were  incurred.  But 
the  House  ought  to  look  with  considerable 
jealousy  at  the  existence  of  this  power  of 
incurring  and  defraying  expenditure,  how- 
ever discreetly  it  might  be  used,  without 
its  sanction.  The  existence  of  such  a 
power  was  inconsistent  with  the  full  and 
efficient  excercise  of  that  authority  which 


was  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  Hoasd 
of  Commons  alone.  He  would  trouble  the 
House  with  only  one  fact  more,  that  from 
1832  to  1848 "—sixteen  years — ^property 
which  had  been  committed  to  the  custody 
and  guardianship  of  Parliament,  had  been 
sold  to  the  extent  of  696,0002.  One  part 
had  been  sold  for  345,0002.,  and  it  was  a 
private  treaty  between  the  Commissioners 
on  the  one  hand,  and  private  persons  on  the 
other.  Now,  the  10  George  IV.,  cap.  50, 
which  was  the  Act  under  which  the  pro- 
perty was  managed,  provided,  and  very 
properly,  that  money  derived  f^om  sales  of 
land  should  be  invested  in  other  property 
to  an  equal  extent.  In  the  report  of  the 
evidence  it  would  be  found  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Second  Commissioner  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  Mr.  Milne,  that  the 
sums  of  300,000/.  had  been  invested  in 
property  which  had  not  proved  very 
profitable.  Now,  he  asked  the  House 
who  should  be  able  to  explain  such  a 
case  as  this?  He  sincerely  thanked 
the  House  for  the  patient  and  indul- 
gent hearing  which  they  had  granted  to 
him;  and  he  submitted,  that  he  had  made 
out  a  case.  If  the  charges  now  stopped 
out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  were  annually  voted,  the  pub- 
lic accounts  would  be  much  more  intelli- 
gible. He  might  cite  as  an  instance  the 
Votes  of  Class  1 — Miscellaneous  Estimates 
— bemg  the  charges  for  palaces,  parks, 
gardens,  &q,  ;  which,  as  they  required  the 
annual  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  might  be  fairly  inferred  to  comprehend 
all  the  charges.  But  that  was  not  so;  for 
there  were  i^rther  sums  expended  on  the 
same  account  out  of  the  land  revenues, 
which  did  not  come  under  the  sanction  of 
the  House,  The  true  cause  of  the  evil 
was,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
so  far  as  the  land  revenues  were  concerned, 
was  wholly  removed  from  the  supervision 
and  control  of  Parliament.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  no  half  measures  would  bring 
this  department  under  proper  and  efficient 
control ;  that  nothing  short  of  a  full  con- 
stitutional check,  as  stringent  as  that  which 
existed  with  respect  to  other  departments 
of  expenditure,  and  nothing  short  of  an 
annual  vote  upon  detailed  estimates,  would 
secure  to  the  public  the  full  benefit  of  im- 
proved management  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased revenue.  The  simple  remedy, 
then,  that  he  proposed  was  this,  that  the 
control  of  Parliament  should  be  called  in, 
and  that  ^the  management  of  the  Woods 
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and  Forests  should  be  subjected,  like  the 
other  departments,  to  the  superintendence 
of  Parliament — that  all  the  proceeds  should 
be  paid  regularly  into  the  Exchequer — and 
that  not  one  farthing  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  Exchequer  without  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  should  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  the  circumstances  he  had  mentioned 
were  casual,  and  had  happened  at  unfor- 
tunate moments.  His  answer  to  that 
would  be,  that  his  documents  proved  that 
mismanagement  had  commenced  almost 
from  the  first.  He  found  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Accounts,  appointed 
in  1711,  had  thus  reported  in  1713  : — 

"  Though  the  land  revenue  of  the  Crown  in 
EnffUnd  has  been  extremely  reduced  by  the  sale 
of  roe-farm  rents,  and  by  many  exorbitant  grants, 
since  the  Revolution,  yet  it  is  still  too  consider- 
able an  article  to  be  omitted  by  your  Commis- 
sioners;  and  we  take  leave  to  remark,  that  we 
find,  in  our  examination  of  the  general  incomes 
and  issues  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  sums  there 
brought  to  accoimt  of  late  years  are  much  smaller 
than  would  have  arisen  even  from  what  remains 
of  this  revenue,  if  due  care  had  been  taken  by 
those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  it.  Wo 
are  unable  to  offer  any  perfect  state  of  this  re- 
venue. The  papers  and  rolls  connected  with  it 
have  been  kept  in  so  little  order,  and  the  several 
receivers  are  so  uncertainly  charged  (some  with 
rents  which  have  been  lost  or  unknown  for  many 
years,  others  with  such  as ,  have  been  sold  or 
granted  away),  that  nothing  to  be  relied  upon  can 
be  collected  by  the  accounts  as  they  now  stand. 
The  methods  for  the  regulation  and  collection  of 
this  revenue  are  plainly  laid  down  in  several  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  the  neglect  of  them  hath  been 
the  cause  of  the  confusion  we  find  in  the  accounts 
of  those  concerned  in  it.** 

But  he  had  another  authority^  which  would 
be  received  with  attention  and  respect  by 
the  House ;  for  it  was  the  authority  of  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  22nd  of  February,  1850, 
his  noble  Friend  said — 

**  Experience  has  shown  that  the  combination 
of  these  offices  has  led  to  the  imposition  of  very 
large  and  undue  charges  on  the  land  revenues  of 
the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  public  works,  and 
that  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests, being  a  person  connected  with  a  political 
party,  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  management  of 
the  Department  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  as  a 
person  would  be  who  was  totally  unconnected  with 
a  political  party." 

His  noble  Friend  had  then  proposed  a  se- 
paration of  the  Departments  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  to  have  three  Commissioners, 
two  of  them  salaried,  who  should  have  the 
management  of  the  land  revenues  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Woods  and  Forests,  neither 
of  them  to  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;    but  the  Office  of 
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Works  to  be  a  political  office,  and  capaUe 
of  being  held  with  a  Parliamentary  aeat 
His  noble  Friend  then  went  on  to  saj — 

"  By  this  proposed  separation  we  get  rid  of 
what  has  frequently  happened,  namely,  that,  when 
large  expenses  have  been  incurred  for  oertain 
public  works,  the  sums  were  raised  by  w*^»"g 
them  a  charge  on  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown ; 
whereas  the  object  being  the  formation  of  public 
parks,  or  the  improvement  of  streets  in  the  metro- 
polis, or  in  Dublin  or  Edinburgh,  the  expense 
sbould  rather  have  been  thrown  on  the  general 
revenue  of  the  country." 

His  noble  Friend  then  obsenred,  **  There 
was  no  saving  effected  bj  this;"  and  went 
on  to  say,  "  but  this  system  was  certainly 
calculated  to  keep  from  the  public  view 
the  large  expenses  incurred  in  these  cases." 
And,  further  on,  he  said — 

**  The  new  arrangement  will,  I  hope,  be  fonnd 
to  bring  the  expenses  incurred  for  public  works 
more  specifically  under  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
and  to  secure  a  better  management  of  aoooonts." 
— L3  Hansard,  criii.,  1318-20.] 

On  these  grounds  he  made  his  appeal  to 
the  House.  Those  hon.  Members  who 
thought  that  the  present  management  was 
good  and  effective,  would  be  justified  in 
voting  against  the  Motion  he  pry>po8ed. 
But  he  asked  the  support  of  those  Gentle- 
men who  concurred  with  him  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  annnid 
estimates  laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  the 
House  ought  to  demand  those  estimates, 
both  for  the  present  good  and  for  the 
prospective  benefit  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  whereas  it  appears,  by  returns  laid  before 
this  House  and  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
Woods,  Forests,  Works,  die.,  that,  during  a  period 
of  seven  years  (from  1842-3  to  1818-9),  the  gross 
income  derived  from  the  possessions  and  land 
revenues  of  the  Crown  has  amounted  to  2,446, 7S5l., 
and  that  out  of  this  sum  only  774,000/.  has  been 
paid  into  the  public  account  at  the  Exchequer; 
and  whereas,  during  the  same  period,  it  appears 
that  a  sum  amounting  to  1,672,785/.  has  been 
withheld  for  charges  of  collection  and  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  expenses  charged  npon  the 
said  revenues,  it  is  expedient,  with  a  view  to  place 
the  expenditure  of  this  branch  of  the  pabllo  ser- 
vice under  the  more  immediate  control  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  gross  income  derived  from  the 
said  revenues  should  hereafter  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  that  the  necessary  expenses  for 
collecting  and  managing  the  same  should  be  voted 
by  this  House,  upon  estimates  to  be  annually 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment." 

Mr.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  that  his  noble 
Friend  who  brought  forward  the  Motion 
now  before  them  had  given  much  attention 
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to  the  subject — ^had  given  attention  to  it 
not  only  in  Committee,  but  by  an  examina- 
tion of  papers,  by  visiting  Crown  pro- 
perty, and  making  himself  acquainted  with 
every  important  &ct  relating  to  the  land 
revenue.  Therefore,  his  opinion  ought  to 
have  great  weight  with  the  House;  but,  in 
considering  the  resolution  then  before  them, 
he  would  venture  to  say  for  himself  that, 
as  regarded  the  greater  portion  of  the 
resolution,  he  was  in  a  position  to  form 
as  independent  an  opinion  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of 
Works  had  been  conducted;  because  dur- 
ing the  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
years  1842  and  1849 — during  that  period 
of  seven  years  he  was  no  more  responsi* 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  the  department 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  House;  he,  therefore,  was 
enabled  to  pronounce  an  opinion  concerning 
it  with  as  much  impartiality  as  any  one 
then  present.  Before  he  went  to  that 
office  he  had  heard  much  of  the  mis- 
management of  its  affairs.  He  expected 
to  find  the  land  revenues  greatly  dimi- 
nished— so  much  diminished  that  whenever 
the  land  might  revert  to  the  Crown  there 
would  appear  a  marked  disparity  between 
its  former  and  future  condition.  He, 
therefore,  immediately  asked  for  returns 
of  the  gross  amount  of  the  land  revenue 
extending  back  to  the  period  of  Fordyce's 
report,  namely,  1794.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  he  obtained  returns,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  he  proposed  now  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House,  and  he  ventured  to  think 
that  that  short  statement  would  show  the 
department  was  not  so  much  to  blame — that 
it  was  not  in  that  lamentable  position  which 
had  been  represented.  He  found  that  in 
the  year  1789  the  land  revenue  amounted 
to  19,600^.;  in  1799,  to21,600?.;  in  1809, 
to  43,000^.;  in  1819,  to  120,200Z. ;  in 
1829,  to  183,100f.;  in  1839,  to  188.400^. 
(paid  into  the  Exchequer,  150,000^);  in 
1849  and  1850,  to  203,300?.  (paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  200.000Z.)  Under  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  the  rents  of  the 
land  revenue  were  wholly  diverted  from  the 
Exchequer  for  the  purposes  of  the  im- 
provements in  Regent-street  and  the 
Strand;  in  1837»  these  purposes  having 
been  accomplished,  the  surplus  rents  were 
made  available  in  aid  of  ways  and  means, 
and  continued  annually  to  be  so  ever  since. 
Between  the  years  1829  and  1839  certain 
lighthouses,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  were 
transferred  to  the  Trinity  Board,  by  which 


the  rental  of  the  Crown  property  was  di- 
minished upwards  of  10,000/.  per  annum. 
The  Irish  land  revenue  was  transferred  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  in  1827.  In 
1828  it  amounted  to  56,4002. ;  in  1829, 
to  60.800/.;  in  1839,  to  53,200;  in  1849, 
to  54,200/.  The  greater  part  of  the  Irish 
land  revenue  consisted  of  fee-farm,  or  un- 
improvable rents,  of  which  there  had  been 
sold,  in  the  aggregate,  upwards  of  6,000/. 
per  annum  since  the  transfer.  The  Scotch 
land  revenue  was  transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  in  1832.  In  1831-2 
it  amounted  to  14,900/.;  in  1849-50,  to 
26,800/.  The  revenue  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
was  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  in  1827-8.  In  1827-8  it  amounted 
to  1,400/.;  in  1829-30,  to  2,100/.;  in 
1839-40,  to  5,400/.;  and  in  1849-50,  to 
5,000/.  He  thought  that  that  summary, 
though  necessarily  brief,  went  far  to  show 
that  the  affairs  of  the  department  had  not 
been  so  grossly  mismanaged  as  the  repre- 
sentations made  on  the  subject  might  have 
led  the  House  to  suppose.  As  he  hap- 
pened to  have  been  in  town  attending  Par- 
liament and  otherwise  occupied  here  during 
the  past  year,  his  attention  had  been 
turned  more  to  the  property  of  the  Crown 
in  London  than  to  its  possessions  in  the 
country.  Now,  the  Crown  rents  from  the 
property  of  the  Crown  in  London  amounted 
in  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1850,  to  137,885/.  The  cost  of  collecting 
that  revenue  was  only  1,000/.  At  idl 
events  there  was  not  such  bad  manage- 
ment there.  He  now  came  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend,  who  told  the 
House  that  the  gross  income  of  the  Crown 
property  during  the  seven  years  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  especially  directed 
amounted  to  2,446,785/.,  and  that  during 
those  years  only  774,000/.  of  that  sum 
had  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  same  time  adding  that 
a  sum  of  1,672,785/.  had  been  otherwise 
expended,  of  which  expenditure  he  seemed 
to  suppose  that  the  House  had  not  been 
sufficiently  informed  ;  that,  somehow  or 
other,  those  funds  had  altogether  evapo- 
rated without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament, 
and  without  the  proper  exercise  of  its  con- 
trol. He  bad,  then,  in  the  first  place  to 
observe,  that  the  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown  amounted 
in  the  month  of  Apnl,  1849,  to  145,269/., 
and  that  sum  was  to  be  deducted  from  the 
1,672,785/.,  because  that  money  had  not 
been  spent;  it  was  available  for  future 
purposes.     But  not  only  that,  he  found 
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that  a  large  sum  bad  been  taken  for  otber 
purposes,  not  by  the  office  of  Woods — not 
bj  the  Government,  but  bj  Parliament. 
A  sum  of  116,920^  bad  been  appropriated 
to  the  formation  of  Victoria  Park  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  was,  he  thought, 
aa  clear  and  distinct  a  way  of  expressing 
their  opinion  of  the  application  of  any 
money  as  by  any  rote  of  the  House. 
That  would  reduce  the  amount  again  to 
1»410,596^,  and  to  that  sum  he  would  now 
address  himself.  Of  that  amount  a  con- 
siderable portion  was  disposed  of  by  per- 
manent charges,  fixed  by  old  Acts  of  Par* 
liament,  principally  in  the  time  of  Charles. 
All  those  payments  were  given  at  full 
length  in  the  appendix  of  the  Committee's 
report.  They  consisted  of  permanent 
oharges  on  the  land  revenue,  138,6002., 
and  augmenting  the  fund  known  as  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  78,0002.  They  amounted 
in  the  seven  years  to  216,0002.,  which  must 
be  deducted  from  the  1,410,5962.  All 
^at  was  taken  by  Act  of  Parliament  from 
the  1,672,7852.  which  his  noble  Friend 
•aid  was  withheld  for  charges  of  collec- 
tion, ito.  But  by  whom  was  it  charged  ? 
It  was  charged  by  Parliament,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  Parliament.  Last  year 
kis  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  6o* 
vemment  stated  that  it  was  most  de- 
sirable the  office  of  Works  should  be  se- 
parated from  the  office  of  the  Woods  and 
Land  Revenues — that  it  was  most  desira- 
ble that  a  Bill  should  bo  brought  in,  and 
that  whatever  expenditure  took  place  in 
the  office  of  Works  should  be  voted,  and 
that  the  office  of  Woods  and  Land  Reve- 
Bues  should  be  a  mere  department  subor- 
dinate to  the  Treasury.  It  seemed  to  him, 
therefore,  that  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
statement  made  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bath,  was,  to  advance  the  Bill 
which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  distinctly  pledged  himself 
to  introduce.  He  (Lord  Seymour)  con- 
fessed he  was  desirous^—as  he  had  been 
told  that  he  would  have  to  take  charge  of 
some  Bills  as  regarded  the  Forests — he  was 
anxious  to  make  himself  so  far  acquainted 
with  the  office  and  with  the  details,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  be  of  use  in  the  House. 
He  was,  therefore,  very  glad  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  during  the  last  few  months, 
not  only  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  details,  but  of  visiting  most  of 
these  forests  himself.  And,  therefore,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  con- 
ducting those  Bills  through  the  House, 
Idthough  he  might  be,  by  the  Bill  for  the 
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division  of  the  office,  no  longer  Connected 
with  the  office  of  the  Woods,  but  merely 
connected  with  the  office  of  Works.    When 
that  was  done,  he  would  just  show  to  the 
House  what  they  would  have  to  rote.    The 
votes  for  the  London  parks  would  form  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  expenditure,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  the  House  would  very 
much  reduce  that  expense.     Any  one  who 
turned  to  the  last  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  pages  78 
and  79,  would  see  the  amount   of  details 
which  they  would  be  called  on  to  vote — 
the  draining  of  a  small  property  In  one 
county,  the  repairs  of  a  farmhouse  in  ano- 
ther,  the    contribution   towards    the   con- 
struction of  a  road,  the  assistance  to  a  far- 
mer to  drain  his  land — all  these    things 
formed  sums  of  money  over  which  he  con- 
fessed he  very  much  doubted  if  the  House 
could  ever  exercise  any  efficient  control. 
He  was  perfectly  aware,  having  served  on 
many  Committees  upstairs^  that  if  there 
was  one  principle  more  clear  than  another, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  was  that 
the  House  might  lay  down  rules,  establish 
good  principles,  find  out  former  difficulties, 
warn  them  from  those  difficulties  in  future, 
lay  down  a  general  guide  for  the  conduct 
of  any  department,  but  could  not  exercise 
any  effective   control   over  the  expenses. 
It  was  hopeless  to  expect  it  if  they  had 
these  small  details  to  investigate;  and  it 
would  be  found  much  better  to  lay  down 
some  good  principles  of  management.     He 
regretted  that  that  Committee  over  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  for  two  years  so  ably 
presided  had  not  come  with  any  conclusive 
report — had  not  laid  down  any  broad  gene- 
ral principles  showing  how,  for  the  future, 
the  property  of  the  Crown  could  bo  best 
managed.     For  his  (Lord  Seymour's)  part, 
he  thought  they  must  still  go  back  to  the 
reports  of  1793  and  1794,  if  they  would 
know  how  best  to  improve  the'  property. 
When  he  went  to  the  office  of  Woods  and 
Forests  he  was  anxious  that  there  should 
be  some  improvement  in  details.     He  ap- 
plied to  the  Treasury  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  detailed  working,  with  the  view 
especially  as  to  the  payment  of  law  ex- 
penses.     He  said  that  the  law  expenses 
were  undoubtedly  enormous.     But  when  he 
saw  how  much  had  been   recovered  and 
how  much  in  former  years  had  been  lost, 
he  saw  no  ground  for  much  complaint  upon 
that  item,  which  was  before  unexplained. 
He  thought  it  would  be  ineffective  if  left 
to  Parliament  to  control  the  amount  of  ex- 
penses; aud  in  the  next  place  he  thought  it 
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would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  ibe  Reso- 
lution of  the  noble  Lord  tbe  Member  for 
Bath,  and  also  to  carry  on  the  Bill  for  the 
division  of  the  offices.    He  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  to  divide  completely  the 
office  of  Works  from  the  office  of  Land  Re- 
venue, 60  that  the  expenditure  of  the  one 
would  appear  to  Parliament,  and  the  other 
would  be  a  mere  source  of  income.     Faci- 
lities were  afforded  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  offices,  and  the  junction  led  to  prac- 
tices which  had  no  doubt  prevailed,  and  in 
order  to  stop  those  practices  it  was  most 
desirable  to  divide  the  offices.     There  were 
one  or  two  points  of  detail  which  he  wished 
to  notice.     His  noble  Friend  bad  read  the 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  Forests  for  the  last  year,  in  which  no 
doubt  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure  and 
tbe  income  were  nearly  balanced.     Bnt  if 
his  noble  Friend  had  looked  at  the  end,  he 
would  have  seen  there  was 'a  sum  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Admiralty,  for  timber  gone 
to  tbe  Navy,  but  not  yet  received.    Under 
an  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty,  the 
timber  was  not  paid  for  until  it  was  re- 
ceived at  the  dockyards,  and  some  delay 
arose.     Tbe  money  for  the  timber  bad  not 
yet  been  received,  and  it  was  rather  bard 
to  be  trying  the  receipts  and  expenses  be- 
fore they  bad  the  receipts.     Complaints 
had  been  made  that  the  report  of  tbe  Com- 
missioners was  not  laid  on  the  table  early 
in  the  Session.     By  the  Act  of  Parliament 
it  was  to  be  made  up  to  the  end  of  March. 
It  was  obviously  impossible,  if  the  accounts 
were  to  be  completed  to  the  end  of  March, 
that  they  could  have  them  in  February. 
He  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
House  to  agree  to  these  resolutions,  be- 
cause tbe  House  could  not  agree  to  any  re- 
solution which  really  did'  imply  what  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  case,  and  which  he  did 
not  think  his  noble  Friend  intended  to  im- 
ply, that  1,672,7852.  had  been  laid  out  with- 
out any  control.     It  was  too  much  to  say 
that  Parliament  had  had  no  control  over  that 
sum,  when,  as  he  had  already  shown,  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  116,920^  was  applied 
to  Victoria  Park  itself.     What  he  would 
propose  to  the  House  as  an  Amendment  to 
his  noble  Friend's  Resolution  would,    he 
thought,  under  all  the  circumstances,  meet 
the  real  requirements  of  the  case,  and  be 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  public  service,  and  to  advantage  tbe 
Crown  property,  in  reversion  as  well  as  at 
present.     The  course  would  be  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  of  which  his  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Ooremment  gate  notice  at 


the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and  he  would 
therefore  move  an  Amendment  to  that 
effect. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That*  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  leave  bo 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  better  provision 
for  the  management  of  the  Woods,  Forests,  and 
Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  for  the  direction 
of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,'  instead  thereof." 

Mr.  HUME  said,  there  was  a  misun- 
derstanding between  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Bath, 
because  the  first  part  of  the  resolutions 
moved  by  his  noble  Friend  consisted  of  a 
declaration  of  certain  results  which  the 
noble  Lord  admitted  to  be  the  case.  [An 
Hon.  Member:  He  has  denied  it.]  The 
noble  Lord  admitted  the  results;  the  only 
question  was  the  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ference was  explained.  What  bis  noble 
Friend  wanted  was,  that  the  gross  income 
derived  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
It  was  not  inconsistent  to  concur  in  that, 
and  also  in  the  giving  leave  to  bring  in  tbe 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  also.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  should  therefore  advise  the  House 
to  affirm  the  original  Resolution,  and  also 
the  Amendment,  and  then  when  the  Bill 
came  in  they  should  see  how  far  the  enact- 
ment would  carry  out  the  proposition  of  bis 
noble  Friend,  which  he  submitted  was  per- 
fectly consistent,  reasonable,  and  proper. 
He  acknowledged  the  force  of  tbe  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  because  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  recoUected  that,  when  a  num- 
ber of  allotments  were  made  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  the  noble  Lord  urged  the  keeping 
the  public  revenue  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Crown  separate  and  distinct;  but  that  would 
not  affect  the  course  which  was  now  pro- 
posed to  be  observed  in  future. 

Sir  B.  hall  thought  the  House  and 
the  country  very  much  indebted  to  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Bath,  upon 
the  clear  and  admirable  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House.  He  should  like  to  refer  to  a  few 
words  which  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  W(5od8 
and  Forests,  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  observed  that  he  was  answerable  for 
the  management  of  that  department  for  a 
short  period  only  during  which  he  had  pre- 
sided over  it.  Holding  the  position  which 
he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  did  as  a  metropolitan 
Member  in  the  House,  his  duties  had  given 
him  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner 
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in  which  the  noble  Lord  conducted  the  de- 
partment; and  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  public  officer  more  anxi- 
ous to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
abuses  which  existed,  or  more  anxious  to 
remedy  them.  He  had  always  found  the 
noble  Lord  desirous  to  do  that  which  was 
most  advantageous  to  the  public  without 
reference  to  individuals.  But  admitting 
this,  he  must  add — referring  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord — that  he  had  not  suc- 
cessfully controverted  the  speech  of  bis 
noble  Friend  who  had  brought  forward  the 
Motion,  who  had  admitted  that  the  property 
of  the  Crown  had  for  several  years  increas- 
ed in  value.  Why,  it  must  have  increased 
in  value  even  under  that  bad  management 
for  which  that  department  was  so  prover- 
bial. The  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods  and  Forests  had  mentioh- 
ed  an  instance  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
Crown  property,  and  had  stated  that  a 
property  which  in  1789  was  valued  at 
19,060^  was  now  worth  upwards  of 
200.000^  Ho  (Sir  B.  Hall)  could  men- 
tion a  more  remarkable  instance  than  even 
this.  In  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected,  the  property  which  in  1789  was 
worth  97,000/.,  was  now  of  the  value  of 
more  than  a  million  of  money;  and  this  in- 
crease in  value  had  taken  place  in  a  great 
^  measure  in  consequence  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  managed. 
It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  not 
only  to  the  Crown  but  to  the  country,  if  the 
property  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  incumbered  es- 
tates, and  was  disposed  of  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  realise  the  highest  amount  of 
revenue.  Had  the  present  subject  been 
brought  forward  more  frequently,  there 
was  little  doubt  the  management  would 
have  been  placed  on  a  different  footing 
from  what  it  was  at  present.  He  could 
not  pretend  to  say  what  the  Bill  would  be 
which  was  to  be  brought  in  on  this  subject 
by  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  substance  of  it  they  knew, 
but  of  course  its  details  they  could  not 
divine.  If  there  were  any  particular  words 
or  expressions  in  the  Motion  to  which  ob- 
jection could  be  taken  in  point  of  form, 
these  might  be  modified;  but  he  thought 
Ihe  House  8hould  adhere  to  the  substance 
of  the  resolution,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
gross  mismanagement  of  this  property, 
and  make  it  valuable  to  the  Crown  and 
the  country  as  far  as  it  was  practicable  to 
do  so. 

^iV  B.  Hall 


Sm  H.  WILLOUGHBY  supported  iht 
Resolution  for  two  reasons — firat*  that  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  was  received  and 
expended  by  the  Commissioners;  and,  se- 
cond, that  as  regarded  a  large  portion  of 
that  expenditure,  there  was  no  check  at 
present.     He  would,  however,  take  rather 
a  wider  range  than  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bath,  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
counts. He  would  take  a  period  of  eighteen 
years.  The  sum  received  by  the  Woods  and 
Forests  during  that  period,  was  7,340,000^., 
the  expenditure  was  6,030,000/.,  and  he 
was  sure  his  noble  Friend  opposite  would 
admit  that  a  very  large  portion  of  that 
sum  was  in  no  way  directed  by  Act  of 
Parliament.     So  that  for  that  period  there 
was  only  an  annual  receipt  of  75,000/.  in 
round   numbers.     That,   however,  was   a 
delusive  sum,  because  a  system  was  carried 
on  of  selling  the  capital  of  this  property; 
and  it  appeared  that,  within  the  last  eigh- 
teen years,  1,200,000/.  had  been  added  to 
the  capital.  From  1831  to  1842,  744,000/. 
of  capital  had  been  sold ;  from   1842  to 
1849,  133,000/.  ;  and  in  1839  there  was 
a  sale  of  Crown  lighthouses,    for  which 
300,000^.  was  obtained.     If  the  ordinary 
course  of  examining  expenditure  in  that 
House  hdd  been  adopted,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  those  matters  to  stand 
in  the  position  in  which  they  now  did,  he- 
cause,  when  they  asked  the  Commissioner^ 
Mr.  Gore,  how  the  money  had  been  ex- 
pended, he  would  only  say,  that  a  great 
portion  of  it  had  been  expended  unproduc- 
tively.     The  Woods  and  Forests  received 
revenue,  they  sold  capital,  and  they  bor- 
rowed.    There  was  an  enormous  mass  of 
debt  for  which  the  land  revenue  was  made 
security,  which,  in  March,  1850,  amounted 
to  1,115,000^.     He  now  came  to  the  qnes- 
tion  as  to  whether  any  check  upon  the  ex- 
penditure existed,  and  in  order  to  show 
that  there  did  not,  he  would  only  refer  the 
House  to  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Dorinton,  and  Mr.  Anderson.     From 
the  evidence  of  the  former  gentleman,  it 
appeared  that  a  sum  of  11,0002.  had  been 
expended  in  1842,  for  which  there  was  not 
any  voucher,  not  even  a  Treasury  letter  or 
a  warrant.    There  was  another  case  quoted 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  a  sum  of  48,000/.  in 
1848,  which  was  wholly  unaccounted  for. 
There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the^  annual 
revenue  of  15,000^,  which  was  not  ac- 
counted for.     No  audit  took  place,  and  he 
defied  any  hon.  Member  to  read  the  evi- 
dence of  those  two  gentlemen,  and   not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  check  ex* 
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isied.  He  was  willing  to  admit  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  department  was 
one  of  the  most  likely  Gentlemen  in  that 
House  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  therefore  he  must  not  be  understood 
as  attacking  individuals,  but  a  system. 
Some  alteration  was  required,  and  the 
proper  way  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aifficulty  was  to  have  it  considered  by  a 
body  of  Gentlemen  assembled  in  a  consti- 
tutional manner  in  that  House. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  detain  the  House  at  that 
hour  with  many  observations.  He  thought, 
however,  that  his  noble  Friend  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  had 
misunderstood  his  Motion.  He  (Lord  Dun- 
can) did  not  say  that  the  money  was  with- 
held from  Parliament,  but  that  it  was 
withheld  from  payments  into  the  Exche- 
quer. He  had  taken  the  returns  as  his 
authority.  The  noble  Lord  the  Chief 
Commissioner  would  find  in  the  returns 
that  the  gross  income  derived  from  the 
possessions  and  land  revenues  of  the  Crown 
had  amounted,  during  the  seven  years 
quoted,  to  2,446,785^;  that  of  this  sum 
only  774,000^.  had  been  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  1,672,785/.  had  been  with- 
held for  charges  of  collection  and  manage- 
ment. There  was  still,  however,  a  large 
sum  left  which  had  never  been  paid  into 
the  Exchequer.  With  regard  to  the  speech 
of  his  noble  Friend,  he  begged  to  say  that 
he  did  not  grapple  with  the  great  question 
at  issue — the  great  principle  as  to  whether 
the  House  should  have  thd  control  or  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  money.  That  was 
the  principle  he  asserted.  With  that  prin- 
ciple the  noble  Lord  did  not  grapple.  The 
noble  Lord  had  promised  them  a  Bill  He 
had  done  so  last  year  also.  If  his  (Lord 
Duncan's)  Motion  were  carried — and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  carried — he  could  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
bringing  in  a  Bill  of  the  proper  description, 
he  (Lord  Duncan)  would  give  it  his  sup- 
port. He  begged,  however,  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  if  they  would  bring  in  a  Bill 
embracing  the  principle'  that  the  money 
should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  ?  He 
called  on  the  House  to  stand  up  for  the 
principle  that  they  had  a  right  to  the 
control  and  management  of  the  public  re- 
venue. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.*' 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayei  120 ;  Noes 
119:  Majority  1. 


List  of  the  Ayes, 
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Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Arkwright,  6. 
BaUUe,  H.  J. 
Baird,  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barrow,  W.  H.  '• 
Blair,  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Bright,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 


Lacy,  H.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lindsey.hon.  Col. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Loveden,  P. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackie,  J. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  £. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Miles,  W. 


Chichester,  Lord  J.  L.      Milner,  W.  M.  E. 

Cobden,  R.  Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Coles,  H.  B.  Molesworth,  Sir  W. 

Copeland,  Aid.  Moore,  G.  H. 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Morgan,  0. 

Deedesy  W.  Morris,  D. 

Disraeli,  B.  Mowatt,  F. 

Dnimmond,  II.  Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B.    O'Brien,  J. 

Duff,  G.  S.  Paoke,  C.  W. 

Duncan,  G.  Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 

Duncombe,  hon.  A.  Pjgott,  F. 

Dundas,  G.  PiSungton,  J. 

Dunne,  Col.  Plowdeu,  W.  H.  C. 

Edwards,  H.  PorUl,  M. 

Evelyn,  W.  J.  Power,  Dr. 

Ewart,  W.  Power,  N. 

Fagan,  W.  Prinsep,  H.  T. 

Fellowes,  E.  Romilly,  Col. 

Forbes,  W.  Rushout,  Capt. 

Fordyce,  A.  D.  Salwey,  Col. 

Fortesoue,  hon.  J.  W.  Scholefield,  W. 

Fox,  W.J.  ScuUy,  F. 

Frewen,  C.  H.  Sidney,  Aid. 

Fuller,  A.  E.  Smollett,  A. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.     Spooner,  R. 

Goddard,  A.  L.  Stanley,  E. 

Grace,  0.  D.  J.  Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.    Strickland,  Sir  G. 

Grattan,  H.  Sullivan,  M. 

Greenall,  G.  Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Grogan,  E.  Thompson,  Col. 

Halford,  Sir  H.  Tyler,  Sir  J. 

Hall,  Sir  B.  Urquhart,  D. 

Ilardoastle,  J.  A.  Vomer,  Sir  W. 

Hastie,  A.  Waddtngton,  H.  S. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Wakley,  T. 

Heyworth,  L.  Walmsley,  Sir  J. 

Higgins,  G.  G.  0.  WiUcoz,  B.  M. 

Hodgson,  W.  N.  Williams,  J. 

Hornby,  J.  Williams,  W. 

Hotham,  Lord  Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

Humphery,  Aid.  Wodehouse,  E. 

Jackton,  W.  Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 

Jones,  Capt.  txllk&s. 

Kershaw,  J.  Duncan,  Visct. 

King,  hon.  P.  J.  L.  Hume  J. 

Liit  of  the  l^OEQ, 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Bellew,  R.  M. 

Anson,  hon.  Col.  Berkeley,  Adm. 

Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 

Armstrong,  R.  B.  Boyle,  hon.  Col. 

Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T.  Brookman,  E.  D. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.  T.     Brotherton,  J. 

Baring,  T.  Buabory,  £.  0. 
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Busfeild,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Card  well,  E. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
CliflFord,  H.  M. 
Cockburn,  Sir  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooko,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Douglas,  Sir  G.  E. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliott,  hon.  J.  £. 
Evans,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Forster,  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Halliburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  0. 
Harris,  R. 
Hatchell,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heywood,  J, 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse.  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W,  G. 
Howard,  hon.  £.  G.  G. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Labouehere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  U. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lawley,  hon.  B.  R. 
Lemon,  Sir  G. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
MahoD,  The  0' Gorman 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 


Melgund,  Visct. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Norroys,  Lord 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visot. 
Parker^  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  Col. 

Pendarves,  E,  W.  W. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pinney,  W. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Sandars,  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Simeon,  J. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.Sir"W. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stansfield,W.  R.  0. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Tancred,  H.  W.; 
Thornely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Traill,  G. 

Tu&ell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Wall.  C.  B. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood.  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TSLLSBS. 

Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


He  therefore  begged  to  more  a  Resolntioft 
to  that  effect.' 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That,*  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  '  in  ao- 
cordanoc  with  the  prayers  of  numerons  petitions 
for  relief  from  the  burthen  of  taxation,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  view  of  affording  relief  to  the  dis- 
tress now  existing  amongst  Uie   occupiers  aod 
owners  of  land,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House,  before 
voting  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines  for  the 
naval  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  take  into  ili 
serious  consideration  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  number  of  men  and  ships  can  be  re- 
duced  without  detriment  to  the  public   service. 
That  with  reference  to  the  squadron  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that 
it  should  be  altogether  dispensed  with  as  inefBoieiil 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
therefore  a  useless  addition  to  the  naval  establish- 
ments, the  support  of  which  unavoidably  forms 
so  large  a  part  of  the  public  expenditure  of  the 
country.     That  with  regard  to  the   general  ssr- 
vices  of  the  Navy,  it  appears  by  the  returns  on  tbs 
table  of  the  House,  that  the  average  number  of 
seamen  and  marines  borne  on  the  books  of  the 
Navy,  during  the  four  y^rs  from  1835  to  1839, 
both  inclusive,  was  under  80,000  ;  and  that  this 
House  not  being  informed  of  any  reasons  why  the 
services  of  the  ensuing  year  should  require  any 
larger  number,  is  of  opinion  that  the  number  of 
seamen  and  marines  now  to  be  voted,  Should  not 
exceed  30,000,'  instead  thereof." 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  he  left  out,  stand  part  of  the  Question/' 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolution  read  2°,  and  agreed  to;  other 
Resolutions  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-afler  Seven 
o'clock. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Resolutions  reported. 

On  First  Resolution, 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  said  Resolution  he  now  read  a 
Second  Time.** 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  should  not  trouhle 
the  House  hy  dividing  on  the  items  con- 
tained in  this  report.  He  would  content 
himself  by  placing  amongst  the  records  of 
the  House  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to 
ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  men 
proposed  to  be  roted  for  the  naval  service. 


^m^^w^fc^***^^^^'*^^^ 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1851. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 2*  County  Rates  and 
Expenditure ;  Expenses  of  Prosecutions ;  Ap- 
prentices and  Servants. 

COUNTY  RATES  AND  EXPENDITURE 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON,  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  County  Rates  and  E^cpendi- 
ture  Bill,  said,  that  he  would  content  him- 
self on  that  occasion  with  exnlaiutng  to 
the  House  the  position  in  which  the  ques- 
tion stood,  without  entering  at  any  length 
into  details  concerning  the  plan  embodied 
in  the  Bill.  The  subject  was  already  well 
known  to  the  House,  and  was  fully  dis- 
cussed last  Session.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
enable  the  ratepayers  in  counties  to  take 
some  share  in  the  control  of  county  expen- 
diture, and  in  the  assessing  of  county 
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rates.    That  was  a  constitutional  principle, 
and  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  carry 
that  constitutional  principle  into  effect  in  a 
practical  and  working  manner.     The  Bill 
of  last  Session  had  been  read  a  second 
time  without  a  division,  and  was  then  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.     That  Se* 
lect  Committee  took  what  some  thought  a 
rather  unusual  course,  that  of  rejecting  the 
whole  of  the  Bill  except  the  first  clause.  But 
in  agreeing  to  that  first  clause,  they  agreed 
to  the  principle  that  county  financial  boards 
should  be  established,  and  that  the  rate- 
payers should  have  a  voice  in  the  county 
assessment,  and  in  the  county  expenditure. 
The  investigation  of  the  Committee  was 
also  useful  in  enabling  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  to  correct  many  of  its  imperfec- 
tions,  and  to   improve   its  details.     The 
plan  of  the  Bill  was  founded  on  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Speaker 
was  a  Member,  and  which  recommended 
that  county  boards  should  be  established, 
composed  partly  of  magistrates  and  partly 
of  the  representatives   of  the  ratepayers. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  intro- 
duced more  than  one  Bill  on  this  matter, 
and  by  his  last  measure  he  proposed  that 
the  component  parts  of  the  boards  should 
be  two-thirds  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers, and  one-third  magistrates.      The 
plan  proposed  in  the  Bill  before  the  House 
was,  that  the  boards  should  consist  of  one- 
half  magistrates  and  one-half  representa- 
tives of  the  ratepayers.     There  had  been 
a  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  magis- 
trates, that  it  was  intended  to  charge  them 
with  having  neglected  their  duties,  and  to 
cast    a    reflection    on    their    magisterial 
boards.     But  he  had  no  such  object.    The 
Bill  had  been  supported  by  petitions  repre- 
senting no  particular  parties  or  opinions. 
There  were  214  petitions,  and  though  the 
number  of  signatures  to   them   was  not 
large,  in  consequence  of  a  great  many  of 
them  being  signed  by  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers,  they 
ought  to  have    much    weight    with    the 
House.      Many  desirable   alterations  had 
been  made  in  the  measure  since  last  year; 
but   these  were  matters  of  detail  to  be 
properly  considered  in  Committee.     The 
appointment  of  guardians  was  no  longer 
part  of  the  Bill,  and  the  justices  would  be 
elected  at  the  quarter-sessions,  and  not  by 
the  board  of  guardians;  and  the  board  of 
guardians  would  not  be  required  to  elect 
out  of  their  own  body,  but  might  select 
any  ratepayer. 
Motion  made»  and  Question,  proposed, 


"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sib  J.  PAKINGTON  wished  to  be  in- 
formed  how  many  of  the  214  petitions 
were  from  boards  of  guardians? 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  could  not  then  say, 
but  he  believed  the  greater  portion  of 
them  proceeded  from  those  bodies.  The 
principal  alterations  in  the  present  Bill 
were  these — that  the  guardians  were  not 
to  be  paid  for  attendance  ;  that  the  jus- 
tices to  be  on  the  board  were  to  be  elected 
at  quarter-sessions  ;  and  that  the  guar- 
dians might  select  any  persons  they  thought 
fit  to  represent  them. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  considered  that 
he  would  be  able  to  show  that  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Bill  had  only  rendered  it  more 
objectionable  and  more  dangerous  than 
ever.  The  first  important  clause  was  the 
fourth,  by  which  the  new  financial  board 
was  to  be  constituted.  It  was  to  consist  of 
one  of  the  guardians  from  each  union  in 
the  county,  with  an  equal  number  of  ma- 
gistrates to  those  guardians.  This  was 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  hoped  to  achieve  an  end  which 
he  alleged  to  be  so  desirable — namely,  to 
introduce  a  representative  system  in  county 
affairs.  As  far  as  taxation  and  represen- 
tation went  together,  he  did  not  object  to 
it  as  a  sound  principle;  but  in  this  Bill  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  sought  to  apply  that 
principle  in  a  manner  very  dangerous  to 
the  public  service.  The  constitution  of 
the  country  did  not  entrust  the  justices 
with  any  power  of  expenditure.  They 
were  limited  within  the  four  comers  of  a 
long  succession  of  Acts.  They  had  no 
power  to  tax,  save  those  which  from  time 
to  time  the  Legislature  conceded,  to  en- 
able them  to  discharge  their  duties.  One 
of  the  objections  urged  against  the  Bill 
was,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  In  the 
Bill  of  last  year  this  Was  only  done  in 
general  terms;  in  this,  that  interference 
was  rendered  more  specific.  The  whole  of 
the  Bill,  from  the  12th  to  the  39th  clause, 
was  entirely  new.  The  other  clauses  to 
which  he  wished  more  particularly  to  ad- 
vert, were  the  12th  and  13th;  and  he 
would  ask  the  House  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  sanction  that  all  the  powers 
connected  with  the  rural  police,  which  the 
Act  of  Parliament  entrusted  to  justices, 
should  be  taken  away,  and  transferred  to 
persoDB  ooQsisting  of  one  half  of  juftticei^ 
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and  one  lialf  of  gaanUansf  The  di>po- 
Bition  of  the  police  force  vat  one  of  tiie 
utmost  delicacj.  and  was  only  eatruBted 
to  justices  of  the  peace  bj  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  true  that  powers  were  con- 
ferred upon  tho  Secretary  of  State  nnder 
certain  oonditions.  For  ioBtance,  should 
the  new  board  and  the  justices  of  the  peace 
come  into  coUIdon  with  respect  to  the  ma- 
nsgement  of  the  police,  a  refercoce  might 
be  made  to  tho  Secret&rj  of  State  to  saj 
whether  be  would  side  with  the  jasticcs  or 
the  guardians.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
great  question  whether  greater  powers 
should  not  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  more  effectual  cqualisatioD 
of  the  police  force  in  the  counties.  The 
present  state  of  tho  lnw  was  most  unsstis- 
&ctory.  These  financial  boards,  under  the 
pretence  of  sharing  in  the  administration 
of  the  county  e^tpenditure,  would  take  away 
all  control  from  the  magistrates  over  ihe 
police  force,  and  also  over  the  management 
of  gabls  and  lunatic  asylums.  They  took 
away,  insidiously  and  by  a  side-wind,  the 

eiwers  which  had  been  entrusted  by  tho 
egislature  to  the  justices,  as  the  persons 
beat  fitted  to  exercise  them.  They  would 
repeal  nine  Acts  of  Parliaroent,  from  the 
9th  of  George  IV.  to  the  5th  and  6th  of 
Victoria.  In  page  10  of  the  Bill  they 
would  find  that  the  boards  were  to  be  en- 
trusted with  authority  for  erecting,  repair- 
ing, building,  or  enlarging  gaols  and 
houses  of  correction.  Could  there  be 
larger  words,  moro  unequivocal  language  ? 
[Mr.  M.  GiBsos :  Read  the  proviso.] 
What  is  the  use  of  the  proviso  if  it 
contradicts  the  clause  ?  They  hod  taken 
too  much  care  that  it  should  be  bo.  [An 
Hon.  Member:  Read.]  The  following  is 
the  proviso : — 

"  FroYided  olvajs,  that  notliiDg  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  gJTo  or  confur  any  power  or  authority 
to  any  oommLttaB  so  appointed  by  the  county  fin- 
ancial board  as  sforessid,  to  do,  exerDise,  or  per- 
Ibrm  any  act,  duty,  nutter,  or  thing  which  justice! 
of  tbo  peace  for  couutiei  are  enabled,  authoriied. 
or  required  to  do  or  perform  within  tho  powora  or 
by  virtue  of  their  commissiDus  as  Juatioca,  but  thst 
all  suoh  nctt,  duties,  msttera,  and  things  ahall 
hereafter  continue  to  be  done,  eieroised,  and  per- 
fonocd  by  such  juBticei  of  tho  peace  for  count iei 
as  if  thifl  Act  had  not  been  mado." 

He  very  much  doubted  what  the  real  force 
of  that  proviso  would  be.  On  the  under- 
standing that  the  constitution  of  the  boards 
was  to  be  decided  in  Committee,  he  had 
agreed  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
without  a  division.  He  must  now  beg  tbe 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  Goremment 
Sir  J.  PakingUm 
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te  the  result  of  that  inquiry.  He  held  is 
his  hand  tbe  report  of  the  evidence,  aai 
the  House  would  recollect  that  the  Commit- 
tee was  one  selected  br  therighthon.  Gen- 
tleman— ["No, no!"] — that  he  was  chaii^ 
man  of  it,  and  that  its  constitution  occasion- 
ed much  discontent  among  Qcntlemen  sit- 
ting on  his  side  of  tbe  House  no  one  conld 
deny.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
Committee  brought  forward  evidence  in 
support  of  his  views;  and  his  first  witness 
was  an  attorney,  a  Mr.  Roberts,  from  tbe 
county  of  Lancaster,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
drawn  up  this  Bill,  and  who,  when  he  came 
to  touch  tho  general  remedy  for  exiating 
evils,  showed  such  complete  ignorance  that 
anything  more  absurd  than  his  evidence 
was  seldom  heard  of.  He,  moreover,  knew 
Doit  to  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  his  own 
county.  Other  witnesses  on  the  same  side 
knew  nothing,  and  could  know  nothing, 
on  the  subject ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  magistrates  and  other  competoit 
anthorilies  were  nnanimouslj  of  opinitn 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  such 
a  measure  as  the  one  'no#  proposed.  He 
would  read  an  extract  from  the  evi- 
dence  of  Hr.    Birloy.      That  gentleman 

"  Wo  consider  that  our  duties  »  mai^atratei 
would  be  very  much  interfered  with,  by  bringing 
other  penoni  to  direct  tbe  finance  ;  lor  mrtjuf 
in  many  different  ways,  in  the  management  of  tbe 
gaols  particularly,  and  in  the  control  to  be  ei- 
eroiied  over  the  msgistrstes  in  calling  out  apeoial 
constables,  and  in  many  other  ways  ;  though,  I 
believe,  we  are  many  of  us  in  bvour  of  giving  a 
salutary  audit  or  cheque  ;  still  the  subject  is  lerj 
much  beset  with  difficulties,  because  it  seetoi  al- 
most impossible  for  the  magistrstes  to  fiiUl  their 
particular  duties,  unless  they  have  the  maiiage- 
ment  of  tho  finances  of  the  county." 

He  would  also  advert  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  the  only  witness 
brought  forward  bj  the  promotei-s  who, 
from  his  habits  or  his  position  in  life,  was 
calculated  tu  give  valuable  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  Tbe  Earl  of  Stradbroke  gave 
his  answers  in  the  most  frank  and  honour- 
able manner.  Ue  aaid,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  there  were  seventeen  unions;  so, 
consequently  there  would  he  a  board  of 
seventeen  guardians  and  seventeen  magia- 
trates;  and  he  observed  that  thoy  had  a 
good  number  of  magistrates.  He  waa 
then  asked  the  following  question  : — 

"  la  the  event  of  its  being  required  to  have 
a  Innatio  asylum,  would  not  a  central  meeting  of 
all  the  justices  of  the  county  take  place  tor  tbat 
purpose  ! — Yes,  for  anything  of  that  sort.  What 
attendance  do  you  suppose  would  take  place  then  f 
— Upon  a  question  of  luch  magnituda  as  that 
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there  would  be  a  large  attendance.  To  what 
amount  should  you  say  ? — From  50  to  60,  or  per- 
haps 100  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  Would  not 
that  large  meeting  of  50  or  60,  up  to  100  magis- 
trates, consist  of  gentlemen  having  a  deep  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  county  ? — Yes,  of  gentlemen 
having  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the  county, 
and  having  an  anxious  desire  to  do  their  duty, 
and  consider  what  was  best.  But  over  and  above 
that  sense  of  duty,  would  not  they  be  men  having 
a  large  pecuniary  interest  in  the  county  ? — Cer- 
tainly. Would  not  they  be  large  ratepayers? — 
Yes,  either  by  themselves  or  through  their  ten- 
ants. Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  great 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  created  in  the  minds  of 
that  large  body  of  geintlemen  having  a  large  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  county,  if  they  found  them- 
selves excluded  from  their  share  in  the  county 
business?^!  should  not  be  willing  to  exclude 
magistrates  from  any  share  of  the  county  business 
at  all.  Practically,  would  not  this  Bill  exclude 
the  great  majority  of  them  ? — Yes,  it  would,  cer- 
tainly, if  it  was  confined  to  17,  no  doubt.  And 
for  the  number  excluded  you  would  substitute 
practically,  in  your  county,  from  the  nature  of  the 
county,  17  persons,  chiefly  farmers? — I  stated 
that  the  probability  is,  that  in  an  agricultural 
county  the  majority  of  those  17  would  be  farmers, 
from  the  £&ct  that  in  the  different  unions  the  ma- 
jority of  the  guardians  are  farmers.  That  would 
be  the  practical  result  in  Suffolk  ? — The  practical 
result  would  be,  that  the  majority  would  be  far- 
mers ;  that  is  to  say,  men  holding  large  occupa- 
tions. Does  your  Lordship  consider  that,  as  they 
would  be  mostly  tenant-farmers,  they  would  be  the 
real  payers  of  the  rates  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
all  taxes  are  paid  by  the  owners  of  property,  and 
not  the  occupiers.  Would  not,  therefore,  the 
practical  working  of  this  measure  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk  be  to  exclude  a  large  number  of  real 
ratepayers,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  smaller 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  real  ratepayers  ? — 
Yes,  certainly,  to  that  amount." 

This  was  the  frank  opinion  of  that  Noble- 
man. They  were  not  to  look  to  the  mere 
counties,  but  to  take  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the 
measure.  He  would  now  come  to  the  con- 
clusions at  which  the  Committee  had  ar- 
rived. In  their  fourth  resolution  they 
stated  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be 
to  exclude  a  numerous  body  of  gentlemen 
from  the  transaction  of  county  business,  in 
which,  as  magistrates  and  as  landed  pro- 
prietors, they  had  an  immediate  and  exten- 
sive interest,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a 
small  and  fluctuating  body,  who  would 
show  less  aptitude  for  business,  or  who  had 
less  interest  in  the  expenditure  than  those 
who  at  present  managed  it.  This  resolu- 
tion was  carried  by  seven  to  three.  The 
seventh  resolution  stated  that  if  it  should 
be  thought  desirable  to  give  to  a  popularly 
constituted  body  the  administration  of  the 
county  finance,  still  the  question  was  so 
beset  with  difficulties  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Comtnittee,  the  arrangement  of  such 


a  measure  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
Government.  This  resolution  was  carried 
by  eight  to  two,  and  the  minority  consisted 
of  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  and  Mr.  Comewall 
Lewis.  He  had  the  highest  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  the  latter  hon.  Gentleman; 
but  when  it  was  remembered  that  he  was 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Deparment,  and  that  the  burden  of  such  a 
measure  would,  if  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  were  agreed  to,  devolve  upon 
his  department,  he  thought  the  House  would 
be  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  motives  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  vote.  Ho  would  ask  the 
House,  then,  was  this  difficult  and  delicate 
matter  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
Member  ?  Were  hon.  Gentlemen  prepared 
to  come  down,  Wednesday  after  Wednes- 
day, till  the  middle  of  August  next,  to  do 
battle  for  the  122  clauses  of  this  Bill — 
clauses,  many  of  which  were  not  fit  to  be 
passed — which  never  would  be  passed — 
and  which  he  believed  were  never  intended 
to  be  passed  ?  Was  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  he  saw  was  preparing  to  follow 
him,  prepared  to  sanction  a  measure  like 
this,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  estab- 
lishing a  constitutional  principle,  did  in 
reality  take  away  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  peculiar,  but  he  believed  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  institutions  of  England — ^the 
duties  which  were  now  exercised  by  the 
unpaid  magistracy  of  England  ?  He  warn- 
ed the  House  to  beware  how  they  tamper- 
ed with  one  of  the  most  valuable  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  At  all  events,  he 
would  be  no  party  to  such  meddling  legis- 
lation. He  conscientiously  believed  that, 
instead  of  having  been  improved,  the  Bill 
was  worse  than  before;  that  it  was  a  Bill  un- 
just, uncalled  for,  and  mischievous,  and 
though  he  stood  alone,  he  would  protest 
against  it.  He  should  therefore  move  that 
it  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,*'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  just  moved  the  Amendment,  had 
so  distinctly  and  repeatedly  appealed  to 
him  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the 
House,  that  he  begged  to  state  his  views 
with  regard  to  this  Bill.  And  he  would 
say  at  once,  that  although  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
measure,  there  were  many  clauses  which. 
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in  his  opinion,  wonld  require  careful  oon- 
fideration  and  ranch  aroendment  in  Com- 
mittee, if  the  Bill  should  he  read  a  second 
time.  He  was  very  far,  however,  from 
concurring  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
feelings  of  alarm  and  apprehension  which 
he  had  expressed,  and  which  he  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  must  say  he  thought  were  greatly 
exaggerated  with  regard  to  the  principle 
involved  in  the  Bill,  or  to  its  prohahle 
effects  if  passed  into  a  law,  after  the  con- 
sideration and  amendments  which  a  Bill  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance  would  ne- 
cessarily receive  either  before  a  Select 
Committee,  or  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  or  both.  He  confessed  that  the 
Bill  having  been  before  Parliament  on  two 
former  occasions — he  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  adopt  the  same  course  which 
he  had  adopted  on  the  former  occasions, 
and  that  was,  to  declare  his  concurrence 
in  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill — that 
principle  being  that  there  should  be  an 
admixture  of  the  representative  principle 
in  the  formation  of  the  boards;  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  imposition  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  county  rates  of  England.  His 
hon.  Friend  himself  had  declared  that  he 
did  not  object  to  the  principle;  that,  in 
fact,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  raise  any 
objection  to  the  principle.  His  real  objec- 
tion, then,  must  be  to  the  details;  and, 
strong  as  his  (Sir  G.  Grey's)  objections 
were  to  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  they  were  insuperable 
or  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  the 
principle;  or,  in  other  words,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  impossible  to  amend  the  Bill, 
and  allow  the  principle  to  be  embodied  in 
our  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try. He  would  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  if  the 
magistrates  of  England  and  Wales  were  to 
be  deprived  of  those  functions  which  for 
many  years  they  had  performed  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  country,  as  well  as 
with  the  greatest  honour  and  credit  to 
themselves.  He,  for  one,  would  be  sorry 
to  see  them  taken  away  and  transferred  to 
any  other  quarter.  But  he  must  say  that 
he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  had  exagge- 
rated the  effects  of  the  Bill,  even  in  its 
present  form.  He  confessed,  however, 
that  there  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  in  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  con- 
cur, and  that  was  the  provision  in  the 
fourth  clause,  which  restricted  the  choice 
of  the  boards  of  guardians  to  persons  who 
were  not  magistrates.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Bill  would  work  better  if,  instead 

Sir  a.  Grey 


of  making  it  a  disqualification  that   the 
persons  so  elected  by  boards  of  ^ardians 
were  magistrates,  it  provided  that  the  ra- 
striction  should  be  the  other  way,  and  that 
the  boards  of  guardians  should  elect  none 
but  persons  who  were  magistrates  to  repre- 
sent them  at  the  financial  boards.     But 
upon  this  point  he  was  not  prepared  to  ex- 
press a  final  opinion,  though,  if  adopted, 
he  thought  it  would  be  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
would  tend  to  remove  some  of  the  strongest 
objections  of  his  hon.  Friend  opposite.    At 
all  events,  he  thought  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  adopt  the  restriction  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Manchester.     He  would  not  follow  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich 
into  the  details  to  which  he  had  referred, 
because  he  did  not  think  that  that  was  the 
occasion  to   go   into   details.     He    would 
only  allude  to  one  point,  with  respect  to 
which  a  distinct  appeal  had  been  made  to 
him,  and  that  was,  as  to  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  undertake— and  the  House  had 
also  been  appealed  to  whether  they  would 
allow  him  to  undertake — the  power  of  de- 
termining what  should  be  the  amount  of 
the  constabulary  force  in  each  county  irre- 
spective of  the  magistrates,  and  even  of  the 
financial  boards.     According  to   his  (Sir 
G.  Grey's)  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  contained 
no  such  provision.     The  duties  of  forming 
and   organising  the   constabulary,    which 
were  now  vested  in  the  quarter-aessioni, 
were  by  this  Bill  proposed  to  be  transferred 
to  the  financial  boards,  but  subject  to  the 
restriction   that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
**  upon  the  representation  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  for  any  county,"  should  have 
power  to  **  order  the  number  of  men  to  be 
appointed  as  constables  to  be  increased," 
that  was  to  say,  that  if  the  financial  boards 
in  the  exercise  of  an  unwise  economy  should 
reduce  the  number  at  constables  below  that 
which  the  justices  thought  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the   county,   the    Secretary   of 
State,  upon  their  representation  and  mo- 
tion, and  not  upon  his  own,  was  to  have 
power,  against  the  financial  boards,  to  aug- 
ment the  number  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  Acts  of  Parliament.     If  his  hon. 
Friend    had    looked   into   the   Bill    more 
closely,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  con- 
tained no  such  provision  as  that  to  which 
he  had  referred.     He  begged  to  say,  how- 
ever,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why   those 
functions  of  the  magistrates  which  were 
connected  with  the  inipositition  and  expen- 
diture of  county  rates,  and  those  wnicb 
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were  purely  ezecntiye,  should  not  be  kept 
entirely  separate  and  distinet;  and  this  he 
thought  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Manchester,  in  the  framing  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  The  ezecutiye  powers,  he  con- 
sidered, might  be  safely  retained  by  the 
justices,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill.  Admitting 
that  there  was  nothing  like  a  universal 
or  general  desire  in  the  country  to  see 
a  change  on  this  subject,  he  appealed 
to  the  House  whether  it  would  not  be  wise 
and  prudent  to  anticipate  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  the  desire  which  did  exist,  by 
showing  that  they  were  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  question  in  a  proper  spirit  ? 
This  was  one  of  those  questions  which  had 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  party  politics; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  House  would  be 
disposed  to  enter  upon  it  without  allowing 
such  considerations  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  affect  their  judgment.  Even  in  those 
localities  where  the  desire  for  change  did 
exist,  he  did  not  believe  it  arose  from  any 
distrust  of  the  magistrates  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their 
duties.  He  had  presented  a  petition  on 
the  previous  day  from  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland— not  in  support  of  this  Bill 
precisely,  but  in  favour  of  county  financial 
boards;  and  the  gentleman  who  sent  it  to 
him  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
practically  such  a  measure  would  make 
any  essential  change  with  regard  to  the 
persons  who  managed  the  finances  of  the 
county;  because  he  had  no  doubt  that 
most  of  them  would  be  found  after  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  just  where  they  were 
before  it.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  believed  that 
that  was  a  general  feeling.  He  believed 
that  it  was  quite  a  misrepresentation  to 
say  that  the  magistrates  had  shown  any 
neglect  in  the  management  of  the  county 
rates.  He  believed  that  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case  it  would  be  found,  that 
though  there  had  no  doubt  been  a  positive 
increase  in  the  rates,  yet  relatively,  and  as 
compared  with  the  population,  there  had 
been  a  decrease,  and  that,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  large  expenditure  which  had 
necessarily  attended  the  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  gaols  and  lunatic 
asylums  of  the  country.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  report  with  regard  to  the  county 
expenditure  of  Hampshire,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
items  were  not  within  the  control  of  the 
quarter-sessions,  and  that  no  material  re- 
duction could  be  made  in  the  expenditure. 


except  upon  those  items  which  were  di- 
rectly under  their  control.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich  had  ad- 
verted to  the  resolution  of  the  Seleet  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session,  to  the  effect  that 
in  their  opinion  the  arrangement  of  such  a 
change  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Last  year,  when 
the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
-—a  Committee,  he  admitted,  that  was  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject-— he  cer- 
tainly had  hoped  that  they  would  render 
more  assistance  than  they  actually  did  in 
perfecting  the  details  of  the  measure.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  they  directed  their 
attention  rather  to  the  principle  than  the 
details  of  the  measure.  When  a  question 
was  addressed  to  him  at  the  close  of  lart 
Session,  as  to  whether  the  Government 
would  undertake  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the 
subject,  after  the  failure  of  the  previous 
Bill,  he  declined  giving  any  such  promise, 
but  stated  that  during  the  recess  he  would 
consider  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee,  and  then  determine  what  course 
the  Government  would  take.  He  had 
since  given  his  attention  to  the  evidence. 
He  admitted  that  formidable  objections 
had  been  brought  forward  to  the  details  of 
the  former  Bill,  and  he  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  right  in  en- 
deavouring— he  would  not  say  with  what 
success — ^but  in  endeavouring  to  meet  those 
objections.  He  still  thought  that  it  might 
be  advisable,  if  the  Bill  should  now  be 
read  a  second  time,  to  refer  it  once  more 
to  a  Select  Committee— not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  evidence,  but  of  considering 
the  details  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the 
practical  working  of  the  measure.  On 
the  part  of  the  Government,  he  would  cer* 
tainly  be  happy  to  serve  on  the  Committee, 
and  render  it  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power;  but  the  Government  did  not  fed 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  propose  a 
Bill  of  their  own  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester. 

Mr.  W.  miles  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
given  the  best  of  all  reasons  why  this 
Bill  should  emanate  from  the  Government. 
He  had  first  of  all  taken  exception  to  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Bill — that  magis- 
trates should  not  be  eligible  for  election  by 
the  ratepayers;  and  he  had  even  gone  se 
far  as  to  suggest  that  none  but  magistrates 
should  be  elected.  [**No,no!"  SirG.  Grbt 
explained.]  He  had  not  misunderstood  the 
right  horn  Gentleman.    Rather  than  ez- 
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dude  the  eleoiton  of  magistrates,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  prefer  that  none  hut 
magistrates  should  he  elected.  The  prin- 
ciple which  the  Bill  involved  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  measure  hjr  Her  Majesty's 
responsible  advisers,  rather  than  by  a  pri- 
vate Member.  It  could  not  be  questioned 
that  the  Bill,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was 
liable  to  many  and  most  serious  objections. 
If  the  financial  boards  were  to  be  com- 
posed of  magistrates  elected  to  serve  upon 
them  by  the  ratepayers,  the  probability 
was,  that  the  magistrates  so  elected  would 
not  be  the' men  who  had  either  the  largest 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  the  county,  or  who  were,  from 
previous  habits,  the  best  qualified  to  take 
part  in  financial  business.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  practice  was  for  the  ma- 
gistrates who  assembled  at  quarter- sessions 
to  select  from  their  own  numbers  nine 
Members  who  were  to  serve  upon  the 
Finance  Committee.  Care  was  invariably 
taken  to  select  only  such  magistrates  as 
were  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  manage- 
ment of  financial  affairs;  but  no  such  pre- 
caution could  be  taken  under  this  Bill,  for 
the  ratepayers  would  not  be  competent  to 
say  which  of  many  magistrates  possessed 
the  best  qualifications  in  that  respect.  The 
members  of  the  financial  committee,  as 
at  present  constituted,  enjoyed  office  for 
three  years;  but  the  Bill  under  considera- 
tion proposed  that  there  should  be  an  an- 
nual election — a  most  injudicious  provi- 
sion, which  would  cause  the  continued  adop- 
tion of  new  measures,  before  there  had 
been  time  to  fairly  test  the  old  ones.  The 
Bill  would  upset  the  authority  of  the  ma- 
gistracy where  that  authority  was  requisite 
in  order  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The 
magistrates  would  be  wholly  incapacitated 
from  taking  any  effective  measures  with 
a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  county,  if  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  which  they  now  possessed  over 
the  prisons  and  the  police.  If  there  were 
a  strong  feeling  out  of  doors  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  such  financial  boards 
as  were  contemplated  by  this  Bill,  that 
House,  which  was  the  representative  of 
the  opinions  of  the  public,  should  at  once 
acquiesce  in  the  institution  of  the  boards; 
but  no  such  feelings  really  prevailed 
amongst  the  multitudinous  masses  of  the 
English  people.  Some  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  had  no  doubt  been  presented 
from    various  boards   of  guardians;  but 
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those  petitions  had  been  **  got  up'*  hj^ 
section  of  the  population  with  a  Tiew  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  pariicakur  objeet, 
in  which  they  had  an  especiid  -interest; 
and  the   boards  of  guardians,   who    were 
aware  of  the  pressure  of  distress  on  tbe 
agricultural  classes,  were  enticed  to  sign 
the  petitions  by  an  ex  parte  representation 
that  the   Bill  might  tend  to  relieve  the 
counties  from  excessive  taxation.      Bat  if 
the  boards  of  guardians  had  been  giren  to 
understand  how  the  case  reallj  stood,  they 
would  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  financial  boards.      If  both 
sides  of  the  question  were  laid  before  them, 
they  would  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
county  expenditure  smaller  under  the  new 
system  than  it  was  at  present  nnder  the 
old.     The  magistrates   had  always   done 
their  best  to  keep  down  the  public  expen- 
diture, and  they  had  uniformly  exhibited 
their  anxiety  to  administer  tbe  funds  with 
as  much  economy  as  comported  wiUi  the 
public  interest.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  re- 
turn of  the  expenditure  for  the  county  he 
represented,  the  county  of  Somerse^t,  and 
by  that  account  it  would  be  seen  how  muck 
the  system  had,  since  the  year  1834,  been 
altered  for  the  better.  Now,  in  that  county 
the  population  was  upwards  of  436,000, 
and  the  rates  raised  during  last  year  for 
county  purposes   were  only  l^d,   in   the 
pound ;     the    whole   expenditure    of    the 
county,  excluding  what  was  paid  by  the 
Government    for    prosecutions,    was    but 
13,025;.,    whUst    at    the    end    of    1849 
there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  4,000i., 
and  at  the  end  of  1850,  SfiOOL  Publicity, 
too,  was  an  advantage  of  the  existing  sys* 
tem,  the  whole  of  the  business  being  trans- 
acted in  open  court.     But  it  appeared  to 
him  that  a  financial  board  like  that  which 
the  Bill  contemplated  might  decide  upon 
laying  out  40,000i.  or  50,000/.  for  a  new 
prison,  without  a  single  opportunity  being 
given  to  the  public  to  say  **  nay"  to  it. 
As  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  then, 
he  contended  that  it  had  gained  by  the 
present  system,  and  that  whatever  other 
board  might  be  appointed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  conduct  county  affairs  more 
economically  than  they  were  now  conducted 
by  that  system.     He  had  no  objection  to 
urge  against  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  go  to- 
gether, but  he  did  think  that  a  measure  of 
such  magnitude,  involving  as  it  would  the 
destruction  of  a  most  efficient  body  of  men. 
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and  the  snbBtitation  of  persons  less  compe- 
tent to  the  discharge  of  their  functions, 
should  be  proposed  bj  the  Goyemment, 
and  not  left  to  a  private  Member  to  cany 
through  the  House.  He  entirely  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  Bill  was  unjust, 
impolitic,  unnecessary,  and  that  in  its 
operation  it  would  be  most  injurious;  and, 
with  this  conviction,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  many  of  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  were  not  applicable  to 
the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  been  asked 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  last  year,  but 
he  declined,  because  he  thought  no  infor- 
mation was  wanted.  The  hon.  Baronet 
said,  that  the  Bill  was  mischievously  bad, 
dealt  with  a  delicate  subject,  and  was  an 
attack  on  the  magistrates.  If  he  had 
been  in  the  House  when  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Bill  was  discussed,  he 
would  have  heard  the  same  arguments 
used.  AH  those  who  now  opposed  this 
Bill  would  have  opposed,  and  some  of  them 
did  oppose,  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Reform  Bill;  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  expected  that  they  would  op- 
pose this  Bill.  He  wished  to  disabuse  the 
House  of  the  notion  that  there  was  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of 
this  Bill  to  attack  the  magistracy  of  the 
country.  He,  for  one,  had  always  thought 
that  the  magistracy  had  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
though,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  other- 
wise appointed,  they  might  have  been  still 
more  useful.  What  was  wanted  was,  that 
the  ratepayers  should  have  some  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which 
they  contributed;  for  he  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  money  would  not  be  dif- 
ferently managed  if  it  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  that  they  were 
subject  to  no  control,  and  if  it  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  were  at  any  moment 
liable  to  be  called  to  account.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  more  attention 
had  been  paid  te  county  expenditure  of 
late  years;  but  of  what  use  was  that  to 
persons  who  paid  the  rates,  and  wished  to 
have  some  control  over  their  management? 
He  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  right 
hon«  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  objected 
to  the  clause  in  the  Bill  which  provided 
that  the  persons  to  be  elected  by  the 
boards  of  guardians  should  not  be  magis- 
trates. Now,  as  one-half  of  the  board 
was  to  be  composed  of  magistrates,  he 
would  ask,  could  anything  be  more  fair  or 
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just  than  that  the  other  half  should  be  se- 
lected from  the  body  of  the  ratepayers  ? 
It  had  been  said  that  there  would  be  no 
reduction  of  expenditure;  but  it  would 
give  much  satisfaction  to  the  ratepayers  if 
they  knew  that  they  themselves  had  had 
control  over  the  accounts.  It  might  be 
impossible  to  exceed  the  economy  of  the 
present  management;  but  still  the  measure 
would  place  the  ratepayers  upon  a  better 
footing,  and  the  magistrates  would  disen- 
tangle themselves  from  the  present  contest 
in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  rate- 
payers. Upon  that  principle,  and  upon  the 
admission  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
that  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Government,  the  House  ought  to  sup- 
port the  second  reading;  for  if  ho  had  not 
misunderstood  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary,  he  was  ready  to  sit  upon 
a  Select  Condmittee  to  consider  the  de- 
tails. Much  had  been  said  about  publicity. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  would  ask,  was  there 
nothing  like  secrecy  ?  He  knew  that  the 
accounts  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  were 
sent  to  every  union,  but  that  was  after  the 
expenditure  was  over;  and  if  anything  was 
wrong,  the  ratepayers  had  no  power  to 
call  the  magistrates  to  account.  It  was  a 
fallacy  to  talk  of  publicity  when  the  con- 
trol did  not  rest  with  the  ratepayer.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  in  some,  if  not  in 
all,  counties  the  courts  were  open.  But 
what  was  the  use  of  the  ratepayer  coming 
in  to  hear  accounts  read  and  discussions 
in  which  he  could  not  join;  the  ratepayer 
would  say  he  had  no  remedy,  and  that  he 
was  most  unjustly  treated.  Was  it  the 
way  to  promote  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween farmers  and  landlords,  to  hold  out  to 
the  tenant-farmers  that  they  were  not  fit 
to  manage  their  own  affairs — not  so  fit  as 
those  selected  and  put  in  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  because  they  possessed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  ?  If  a  man  succeeded 
to  an  estate  of  5,000  or  6,000  acres,  if  he 
was  the  greatest  dolt  in  existence,  he  was 
put  into  the  magistracy.  Did  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  think  that  the  film  which 
had  hitherto  covered  the  eyes  of  the  ten- 
ants, if  not  already  removed,  was  not 
gradually  removing  ?  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Home  Secretary  admitted  that 
there  was  a  growing  desire  among  the  far- 
mers to  possess  a  control  over  the  county 
expenditure.  They  ought  not  to  wait,  but 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  place  them  on  the  same  footing  in 
counties  as  they  were  in  large  towns.  The 
magistrates  in  boroughs  had  not  lost  any* 
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the  last  fetr  yeats,  and  it  Wan  ttttrilHitaUe 
to  three  causes— for  gaols,  Itinatte  asjluibs, 
and  eonstabttlary  police.  The  eo^t  of  tiie 
constabolarj  Was  between  11,0001.  and 
12,000L  per  antmtD;  but  as  thai  was  es* 
sential  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  it  was 
hardly  open  to  any  objection.  The  lanatie 
asylum  bad  been  a  considerable  expense. 
For  many  years  the  county  of  Norfelk  had 
kept  its  lunatic  asylum  cheaper  than  any 
other  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  enstody  of 
the  patients  was  the  only  object;  now,  their 
cure  was  also  an  object ;  and  to  no  other 
cause  was  the  great  mitigation  of  Itinaey 
more  attributable,  than  to  the  improre- 
ments  in  lunatic  asylums.  He  declared 
his  conviction  that  this  Bill  was  not  called 
for  by  any  general  expression  of  opinion ; 
and  he  entirely  concurred  with  the  hen. 
Baronet  who  moved  the  Amendment,  that 
such  was  the  character  of  it,  seeking  to 
introduce  men  who  from  their  station  in 
life  could  not  give  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness, that  he  felt  it  absolutely  neeeasaiy  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  agreed  widi 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment, that  this  Bill  ought  to  he  taken  up 
by  the  Government.  It  was  in  the  comity 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent  that  the 
measure  had  been  first  suggested.  A  large 
meeting  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in  Lan- 
cashire was  held,  and  he  and  other  parties 
were  appointed  a  deputation  to  come  up, 
and  request  Her  Majesty's  OoTemroent  to 
undertake  some  measure  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  giving  control  to  the  ratepayers, 
upon  which  point  there  was  a  onanimous 
opinion,  though  there  were  differences  as 
to  details.  And  he  felt  bound  to  say,  in 
justification  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Manchester,  who  bad 
brought  forward  this  measure,  that  he 
brought  it  forward,  not  because  the  Bill  in 
detail  afforded  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
out  that  unanimous  opinion,  hnt  beeaose 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  had  declined 
to  introduce  it.  He  (Mr.  Patten)  had  heard 
with  great  pleasure  from  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
that  if  the  House  would  pass  the  second 
reading,  he  would  do  almost  the  same 
thing  as  if  Government  took  np  the  mea- 
sure— that  he  would  serve  upon  a  Select 
Committee  of  this  House  to  consider  its 
provisions,  and  would  exercise  that  influ- 
ence which  he  would  always  hare  in  any 
Committee  on  which  he  sat,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  forward  a  right  measure  on 
this  subject.    He  (Mr.  Patten)  had  objee- 


thingof  their  efficiency;  they  managed  the 
police  as  before,  though  they  had  yielded 
up  the  management  of  municipal  afi^irs. 
The  effect  of  an  adverse  vote  on  the  part 
of  hon.  Members  would  be  to  say  that  the 
farmers  and  ratepayers  in  counties  were 
not  worthy  to  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing   as   the  ratepayers  in    boroughs. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  had  referred  them  to  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  last  year,  but 
that  was  controversial  evidence:  and  if  he 
had  looked  to  the  evidence  taken  before  a 
Commission  which  was  issued  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  have  found  that  not  a  single 
witness  was  in  favour  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  all  hb  objections  were  met 
by  that  evidence.      It  was  not  fair  to  Mr. 
Roberts  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  way  he  had 
been,  and  who  was  said  to  be  a  witness 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  on 
which  he  gave  evidence.     That  gentleman 
was  employed  by  the  county  of  Lancaster 
to  prepare  a  Bill.      He  was  asked  before 
the  Committee  if  it  would  alter  his  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  Bill  if  he  had 
been  more  accurately  informed  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  mode  in  which  the  magistrates 
did  their  business;  and  he  said  that  he 
came  there  only  to  state,  that  however 
that  business  was  conducted,  all  that  he 
wanted  was  representation  on  the  conduct 
of  expenditure.     All  that  was  wanted  was 
the  establishment  of  that  principle.     The 
Committee  of  last  year,  the  Commission, 
and  even  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich,  and  the  Member  for  East  So- 
mersetshire, concurred  in  the  principle  of 
the  representation  of  taxation.     He  con- 
fessed that  great  caution  and  great  pru- 
dence ought  to  be  exercised  in  any  change; 
but  he  entreated  them,  after  all  the  admis- 
sions he  had  made,  and  all  the  admissions 
they  had  made,  not  to  reject  altogether  a 
measure  which  was  wise  and  just,  and  cal- 
culated to  promote  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  ratepayers  in  counties  and  the 
county  magistracy,  and  which  would  ele- 
vate them  in  public  opinion,  if,  in  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  liberality,  they  voted 
for  giving  the  ratepayers  the  proper  man- 
agement of  their  affairs,  whifet  retaining 
the    judicial   functions   which   they  were 
called  upon  to  exercise. 

Mr.  WODEHOUSE  would  not  have 
troubled  the  House,  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  not  particularly  referred 
to  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  the  county  expenditure  had  been 
rery  materially  increased  in  the  coarse  of 
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ikons  to  tome  of  the  details,  into  which  he 
would  not  then  enter;  but  of  this  he  was 
quite  certain,  that  there  was  a  growing 
feeling  that  some  control  should  be  given 
to  the  ratepayers,  and  as  he  approved  that 
object,  he,  for  one,  should  vote  for  the 
second  reading.  It  was  stated  bj  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  proposed  the  Amendment, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  county  rates,  as 
bearing  upon  the  ratepayers  individually, 
had  not  increased.  But  in  the  county 
which  he  (Mr.  Patten)  represented— Lan- 
cashire, if  the  pressure  was  not  greater, 
there  was  a  much  greater  anxiety  to  have 
more  control  of  so  large  an  expenditure  of 
public  money,  which,  in  the  gross,  had 
very  much  increased.  He  would  vote  for 
the  second  reading,  because  he  was  quite 
certain  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment, some  satisfactory  measure,  though 
perhaps  not  satisfactory  to  all,  would  be 
produced,  and  the  great  difficulty,  the  not 
interfering  with  the  judicial  functions  of 
magistrates,  would  rest  in  safe  hands.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich 
had  bec^,  to  use  an  old  saying,  abusing 
plaintiff's  attorney — that  was  an  instruc- 
tion which  was  only  followed  when  the 
case  was  very  bad.  He  (Mr.  Patten)  was 
not  there  to  defend  the  witnesses,  whom 
the  hon.  Baronet  accused  of  so  much  igno- 
rance; but  he  must  say,  if  the  hon.  Baro- 
net wished  to  damn  those  witnesses,  he 
should  have  brought  more  convincing  ar- 
guments. It  was  very  well  to  say  the 
witnesses  were  fools  and  idiots,  and  all  of 
them  very  dull  people,  but  he  should  have 
brought  a  little  moro  proof;  indeed,  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  find  that  he  had  mis- 
represented the  point,  and  that  he  had  not 
stated  the  particular  answer  quite  as  it 
stood  in  the  evidence.  The  hon.  Baronet 
said  also,  that  no  one  gave  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  on  county  expenditure 
but  persons  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
business.  He  thought  if  the  hon.  Baronet 
took  the  list  of  witnesses,  he  would  find  he 
was  mistaken.  As  far  as  Lancashire  was 
concerned,  there  was  one  most  respectable 
magistrate,  a  man  of  the  highest  standing, 
and  who  had  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  he  expressed  an  opinion 
decidedly  in  favour  of  giving  control  to  the 
ratepayers  over  the  county  expenditure, 
which  he  fortified  by  reasons.  The  hon. 
Baronet  might  say  that  those  opinions  were 
devoid  of  reason;  but  he  should  have  shown 
that  they  were  devoid  of  reason  before  giv- 
ing utterance  to  such  an  opinion.  Believing 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  be  this,  that 


some  control  should  be  given  to  the  rate- 
payers, without  going  into  the  detaila, 
which  would  be  discussed  at  a  future  stage, 
he  should  support  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  ELLIS  considered  that  taxation 
and  representation  ought  to  go  together. 
This  was  not  merely  a  tenant's  question; 
the  parties  that  felt  most  aggrieved  were 
the  small  owners  of  property.  They  felt 
they  had  no  representation,  any  more  than 
the  tenants,  and  that  they  ought  to  have 
some  control  over  the  expenditure  of  their 
own  money.  He  could  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  admirable  way  the  magistrates  of 
Leicester  administered  the  funds;  but  it 
was  no  matter  how  little  they  spent,  so 
long  as  the  people  had  no  representation. 
They  were  not  satisfied,  and  never  would 
be  satisfied.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see 
any  division  which  might  produce  bad  feel- 
ing against  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  Bill  should  be  allowed 
to  go  a  sebond  reading  without  any  division. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  had  pre- 
sonted  petitions  in  favour  of  financial 
boards  from  nearly  every  board  of  guar- 
dians in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  he  con- 
fessed that  there  was  a  growing  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  ratepayers  for  some  such 
measure;  but  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  te 
know  how  they  could  make  any  Bill  which 
could  give  any  real  control.  He  thought  the 
ratepayers  would  be  completely  deceived* 
and  that  not  one  shilling  would  be  saved. 
He  wished  to  be  perfectly  fair,  and  he 
must  say  he  did  not  understand  how  it 
could  be  considered  they  were  setting  aside 
the  magistrates,  by  simply  asking  them  to 
share  a  part  of  their  duties,  especially 
when  they  recollected  that  in  the  early 
history  of  this  country  these  magistrates 
were  all  elected  by  the  people.  He  very 
much  questioned  whether  this  Bill  would 
answer  without  giving  much  stronger 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  State  than 
were  now  assigned  to  him.  He  believed 
they  would  see  at  these  boards  precisely 
what  they  saw  in  poor-law  unions  :  those 
who  possessed  only  a  short-lived  interest 
would  be  doing  like  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  in  Government  matters,  always 
saying  a  less  sum,  without  any  regard  to 
the  adaptation  of  amount  to  necessity. 
Reserving  to  himself  the  discussion  of  the 
provisions  at  a  future  stage,  he  should  not 
object  to  the  second  reading. 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  could  give  testimony 
to  the  strong  and  growing  feeling  that 
some  Bill  of  this  nature  should  pass  the 
House,  having  come  from  a  very  i^arp 
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Parliamentary  contest,  where  hardly  any  t 
point  was  pressed  more  strongly  upon  the 
candidates  by  the  ratepayers  and  tenant- 
farmers  than  that  there  should  be  some 
representative  body  to  control  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country.  He  thought  a  saving 
might  be  effected  in  some  points  of  that 
expenditure;  in  some  counties  where  the 
eonstabulary  were  introduced,  there  was 
one  policeman  to  every  2,000  inhabitants; 
in  others  there  was  one  policeman  to  every 
10,000  inhabitants.  Clearly  both  could 
not  be  right;  it  could  not  be  necessary  in 
one  county  to  have  only  one  policeman  to 
every  10,000,  when  in  another  there  was 
one  policeman  to  every  2,000  persons.  If 
a  good  principle  of  constabulary  were  car- 
ried out,  he  believed  the  country  could  be 
*' policed*'  for  a  very  much  smaller  sum 
than  at  present,  and  that  a  saving  of  one- 
third  might  be  effected.  He  contended, 
also,  that  if  proper  economic  management 
and  arrangement  were  introduced  into  the 
highways,  at  least  a  third  of  that  item 
might  be  saved.  Under  present  circum- 
stances no  exertions  ought  to  be  spared  to 
alleviate  the  distress  among  the  farmers. 
It  was  extremely  to  be  deplored  that  a 
large  portion  of  local  taxation  should  have 
been  fixed  upon  real  property,  by  the  re% 
fusal  to  entertain  the  propositions  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Ward  in  1842  and  1843. 
If  a  man  were  bred  a  farmer,  he  could  do 
nothing  else.  If  he  reached  the  age  of 
40,  he  was  unfit  to  turn  his  mind  to  any 
other  occupation  than  farming;  he  was, 
therefore,  more  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  landed  interest  than  the  landlord 
himself.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
had  a  mere  temporary  interest;  every  man 
connected  with  the  land  was  interested  that 
no  unfair  burdens  should  be  placed  upon 
it.  It  was  with  the  belief  that  such  a 
measure  as  the  one  proposed,  if  fairly 
worked,  would  be  a  great  alleviation  to  the 
landed  interest,  that  he  should  now  support 
the  second  reading. 

Mr.  SPOGNER  said,  the  real  question 
before  the  House  was  whether  they  could 
again  do  that  which  they  had  already 
twice  done,  namely,  recognise  the  principle 
that  the  ratepayers  ought  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  He 
had  not  heard  that  principle  challenged  by 
anybody,  but  he  had  heard  that  this  Bill 
was  very  improper  for  the  purpose.  To 
the  principle  he  gave  his  full  and  complete 
assent;  but  he  did  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Droitwich  that  he  never  saw 
such  clumsy  machinery,  or  a  measure  so 
Sir  H,  Vemey 


likely  to  bring  the  whole  principle  into 
contempt.  If  he  had  been  bound  to  take 
the  Bill  as  it  was,  he  should  have  said  No 
to  the  second  reading;  but  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  had  promised  to  give 
his  most  valuable  services  in  Committee  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  principle. 
There  was  no  man  in  that  House  to  whom 
he  (Mr.  Spooner)  could  look  with  greater 
confidence,  or  to  whom  he  would  be  more 
willing  to  commit  the  task,  than  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  That  would  induce 
him  to  vote  for  the  second  reading;  and 
he  hoped,  after  what  he  had  heard  and  the 
promise  given,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Droitwich  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RICE  concurred  in  the  hope  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  withdraw  the 
Amendment.  As  he  understood  the  Bill, 
it  would  give  the  ratepayers  a  voice  in  the 
expenditure ;  they  would  be  able  to  express 
an  opinibn  upon  the  extent  of  the  police,  but 
not  upon  the  use  of  that  body.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary that  the  ratepayers  ought  not  to  be 
restricted  in  the  choice  of  persons.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  appoint 
a  magistrate ;  many  of  their  own  body, 
though  well  qualified  from  their  having 
been  made  conversant  with  public  business 
at  the  meetings  of  the  boards  of  guardians, 
would  be  really  unwilling  to  go  a  great 
distance  from  their  homes,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  very  glad  to  find  a  magistrate  to 
act  as  their  representative.  When  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  spoke  of  the  restriction 
the  other  way — that  none  but  magistrates 
should  be  selected — of  course  he  was  only 
to  be  understood  to  use  that  as  an  argu- 
ment to  do  away  with  the  restriction  that 
magistrates  should  not  be  chosen. 

Captain  PELHAM  thought  they  were 
endeavouring  to  couple  together,  for  the 
purposes  of  county  business,  two  parties — 
one  not  only  more  conversant,  but  saddled 
with  responsibility  ;  but  the  other  party 
having  no  responsibility  whatever.  They 
were  asking  the  ratepayers  to  control  ex- 
penses, upon  which  they  could  not  possibly 
form  a  correct  judgment,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  connected  with  duties  which  the 
magistrates  alone  had  to  perform.  He 
could  not,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  con- 
sent to  lead  a  people  on  a  false  scent, 
which  must  end  in  disappointment.  They 
had  heard  a  great  deal  of  public  feeling  on 
this  subject ;  but  he  believed  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
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stated  to  a  deputation  that  the  reason  the 
GoTernment  had  not  taken  up  the  subject 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  no  ex- 
pression of  general  feelini^  had  been 
elicited  upon  it.  He  believed  that  the 
Bill  would  lead  the  people  into  error  with 
respect  to  the  supposed  benefit  to  result 
from  it,  and  therefore  he  would  vote  for 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Droitwitch.  He  considered  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  appoint  a  public  auditor 
than  to  interfere  in  this  way.  The  outcry 
which  had  been  raised  against  the  county 
expenditure,  originated  with  a  class  of 
persons  who  really  did  not  know  what 
taxes  they  were  paying.  It  would  be  time 
enough  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  so  much 
delicncy  when  the  appointment  of  a  public 
auditor  had  not  given  satisfaction. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER  thought  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  had  adduced  strong  and  good 
grounds  for  making  that  Motion  when  he 
rose.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  did  not  at  all 
wish  to  dispute  the  principles  endeavoured 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  Bill,  but  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Somerset- 
shire that  the  subject  ought  to  bo  taken 
up  by  Her  Majesty's  Government — that  it 
ought  to  be  carried  out  under  their  sanc- 
tion. From  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  it  appeared  he 
objected,  almost  as  much  as  he  (Mr. 
Palmer)  did,  to  many  of  the  provisions, 
which  would  require  an  alteration  of  almost 
every  clause ;  but  since  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  offered  to  give  every  atten- 
tion to  the  Bill,  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Droitwitch  to  agree  to  affirm  the  principle, 
only  reserving  perfect  liberty  to  discuss 
the  details. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  there  was  one  in- 
gredient wanting  in  the  proposition  of  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Berkshire, 
which  was — that  they  had  not,  at  present, 
the  consent  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill  to  the  arrangement 
proposed — that  if  they  allowed  a  second 
reading  it  should  then  pass  to  a  Select 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  being  consi- 
dered in  its  details  upstairs.  Ho  could  not 
be  bound  to  consent  to  the  second  reading, 
unless  he  had  that  distinct  understanding 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
would  adopt  such  a  course.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing feeling  —  from  what  cause  it  arose 
he    should   not  now   stop   to   inquire  — 


for  some  legislation  on  this  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  county  which  he  re- 
presented —  Kent,  there  had  been  no 
pressure,  and  he  was  free  to  adopt  that 
course  which  he  believed  to  be  the  best. 
Only  one  petition  from  a  board  of  guar- 
dians in  the  county  of  Kent  had,  he  be- 
lieved, been  presented;  but  still  he  had  no 
right  to  disregard  the  feeling  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  he  hoped  the  measure 
would  come  out  an  efficient  one,  though 
he  much  doubted  this,  because  the  views 
entertained  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  were  di- 
rectly antagonistic.  He  (Mr.  Deedes) 
was  one  of  that  majority  in  the  Com- 
mittee that  thought  and  voted,  that  if 
anything  ought  to  be  done  it  ought 
to  taken  up  by  the  Government.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  willing  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  go  to  a  Committee  upstairs  for 
the  purpose  of  being  discussed  in  the  man- 
ner suggested,  he  should,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State,  feel  bound  to  look  upon  this,  in 
fact,  as  a  Government  measure,  and  bar- 
ing said  that  he  was  ready  to  consider  any 
Government  measure,  he  did  not  think  it 
bright  to  pass  this  by,  now  that  it  had  as- 
sumed that  shape.  As  to  its  being  a 
measure  to  alleviate  that  agricultural  dis- 
tress which  was  now  generally  admitted 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  how  could  it 
be  so  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
and  he  believed  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  both  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  working  of  thia 
Bill  would,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
rather  increase  than  diminish  the  amount 
of  county  rates. 

Mr.  HUME  :    I  did  not  say  that. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  wished  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the 
promise  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary.  He  said,  that  if  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  second  reading 
he  was  willing  to  serve  upon  a  Select  Com- 
mittee upstairs,  to  attend  assiduously  to 
the  subject,  and  to  state  his  opinion  as  to 
the  best  mode  in  which  the  objects  of  the 
Bill  might  be  attained.  He  did  not  think 
his  right  hen.  Friend  could  be  expected  to 
engage  himself  further  than  that,  because 
his  views  might  not  be  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee.  What  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  engaged  to  do  was 
to  serve  upon  the  Committee,  and  to 
state  what  amendments  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  Bill. 
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Hr.  M.  GIBSON  should  strofiglr  ob-  i  much  better  utiiflcd  :f  the  right  ban.  Ba- 
jSet  to  the  appointmeot  of  anj  luch  Com-  ronet  bad,  during  the  receM,  been  endes- 
mittee  as  Mt  npon  this  Sill  lut  year,  voaring  to  arrive  at  a  Mlation  of  th«  nut- 
He  did  not  want  a  Committee  to  take  exi-  |  ter,  and  had  been  prepared  to  brin^  fw 
dence;  but  if  it  were  proposed  to  go  into  ward  a  Bill  which  would  bafs  had  the 
Committee,  with  a  boitd  fide  intention  of  |  weight  and  respoiiBibilitj  of  a  (JoTemment 
eonsideriag  the  clauseB,  and  that  when  it  !  "" 

eame  out  of  Committee  it  ihould  be 


There  would   then  haTa    been 
better  chancea  of  amTing  at  a  proper  ai 


rerament    measure,    then   he  mw    great 
adfantage   from   luch  a  Committee.     " 


1  the  light  of  a  Qo-  i  lutioo  of  the  question.     He  waa  not  at  all 

rprised  at  the  repugnance  of  the  right 

"  ttnber  for  UaDchester  to  have  anj- 


hon. 


hoped  that  the  right  hoo.  Genlleman  the    thing  to  do  with  eTidence ;  but  I 


Home  Secretary  so  far  concarred 
principle  and  design  of  the  Bill  that  ht 
would  suffer  the  Committee  to  place  him 
in  tbe  post  of  honour,  rather  than  that  he 


surprised  to  hear  the  right  hen.  Gentle- 
man candidly  admit  his  repugnaooe  on  the 
subject.  If  the  right  hon.  Member  had  gfone 
Sessions  with  bis  evidence. 


ahonid   aerre  simply   as   an    independent  be  would  haTe  found  himself  pat  fairij  o 

■npporter  of  any  private  Member  bringing  of  oourt.     A  great   deal   had   been    aaid 

forward  this  Bill.     If  he  had  a  clear  un-  about  the  principle  of  representation ;  bat 

derstaoding  on  this  poiut,  he  would  not  he  (Mr.  Henley]  did  not  admit  that  to  be 


stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  proposal  i 


Q  accordance  with  the  principle  of  repre- 


the  light  hon.  Gentleman  had  made.  |  sontation,  which  was  only  done  by  dele- 
With  reference  to  the  obscrrationa  of  the  <  gation.  Boards  were  elected  for  partienlar 
fion.  Baronet  the  Uember  for  Droitwich  as  ,  purposes  ;  and  he  did  not  admit  that,  be- 
to  the  eridence  of  Hr.  Roberts,  he  thought  cause  A.  or  B.  was  appointed  to  fulfil  oer- 
Vr.  Soberta  deserved  infinite  credit  for  tain  functions,  that  therefore  be  waa  a 
not  having  said  anything  before  that  Com-  proper  repreaentative  for  the  whole  eom- 
mittee  which  he  did  not  know  of  his  own  munity.  He  should  be  sorry  to  say  that, 
knowledge.  He  stated  that  he  had  only  a  becnose  they  had  a  kind  of  machinery  at 
general  acquaintance  with  the  procoedingt  their  hand,  they  should  destroy  Uiat  nia- 
of  quarto r-seasions,  and  confined  his  evi-  chtnery  by  throwing  duties  on  it  which  did 
denee  to  matters  of  which  he  was  himself  I  not  properly  belong  to  it.  He  did  net 
cognisant;  and  upon  those  matters  his  '  object  to  representation;  but  let  them  have 
avidonca  waa  accurate  and  valuable.  Tbe  '  ■'  — "-  — -"  — ■  *—  ■'-' — '- —  '—  '*--' 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Droitwich  would  lead  them  to  suppose 
that  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  in  the  evi- 
dence which  he  had  given,  was  doubtful 
ai  to  tbe   propriety  of  financial   hoards, 


it  really,  and  not  by  delegation,  for  that 
was  not  a  principle  which  belonged  to  our 
constitution.  He  would,  under  these  oir- 
oumstanceB,  leave  himself  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  thonght 
Now  the  Earl'of  Stradbroke  stated  that  i  fit  to  divide  the  House,  bo  (Mr.  Henley) 


he  was  in  favour  of  financial  boards, 
stituted  upon  the  plan  as  propounded  in 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee;  and  he 
believed  there  was  a  general  feeling 


lid  vote  against  the  Bill.  Still,  after 
what  had  passed,  it  might  be  better  for 
the  bon.  Baronet  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment ;  for  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  i 


&vonr  of  such  boards   in   the  county  of  allow  tbe  Qovemment  an  opportunity  of 
Suflbtk,  and  that  their  establishment  would    showing   what    they  could  do   with    the 


wSord  satisfaction  to  the  ratepayers. 
Hb.  HENLEY  was  glad  to  find  that 


Sir  J.  FAKINGTON  bad  not  imputed 


the  right  ban.  Baronet  the  Home  Seoro-  any  want  of  truthfulness  to  the  t , 

tory  was   of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  of  Mr.  RoberlB,  but  he  had  said  that  he 

separate   the    judicial  and    the  financial  knew  little  of  county  affwra.     The  qnea- 

fimetions  of  the  magistrates,  and  thought  tion  had  now  assumed  a  diflerent  aspect 

he  eould  see  his  way  to  effect  that  object,  from  that  which  it  presented  when  he  had 

There  being  no  difference  of  opiniou  on  moved   his  Amendment,    and  after   what 

any  side  of  the  House  that  taxation  and  had  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  Govem- 

representation  should  go  hand  in  hand,  he  ment  he  would  not  divide  the  House. 


would  be  inclined  to  give  tbe  right  hon.  | 
Baronet  an  opportunity  of  developing  his  i 
plans   in  Committee.      He   (Mr.  Henley) 


d  the  country  would,  however,  have  been    Committee. 


Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2°,  and  committ^  to  a  Select 
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EXPENSES  OF  PROSECUTIONS  BILIi, 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  said, he  thought 
that  local  and  county  expenditure  should 
he  considered  more  coniprehensiyely  than 
it  had  hitherto  heen.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  introduced  a  proposition  for  sad- 
dling the  Consolidated  Fund  with  all  the 
expenses  of  prosecutions.  He  (Lord  Eb- 
rington)  would  suggest  that  they  should 
recast  a  little  the  aUowances  made  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  order  in  some 
measure  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  county 
taxation,  for  since  the  magistrates  had 
obtained  local  control  in  regard  to  prosecu- 
tions the  expenses  had  greatly  increased. 
There  ought  to  be  a  check  put'  upon  the 
expenditure,  and  this  he  (Lord  Ebrington) 
thought  could  be  done  by  leaving  a  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the 
counties,  the  Treasury  affording  relief  on 
some  other  points  to  the  county  funds.  If 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  knew  little, 
if  anything,  of  county  business,  had  al- 
lowed a  portion  of  the  money  to  the  relief 
of  other  kinds  of  local  taxation,  instead  of 
doToting  it  all  to  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  prosecution  of  prisoners,  he  would  not 
only  have  euually  relieved  the  county 
funds,  but  would  have  effected  the  desirable 
object  of  keeping  down  the  expense  of 
prosecutions.  He  thought  this  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee 
which  had  had  the  county  rates  under  con- 
sideration, so  that  the  subject  of  local 
taxation  in  this  respect  might  be  more 
comprehensively  treated, 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  that  in  the  county 
he  represented  there  had  been  every  at- 
tempt to  economise  the  public  money,  the 
same  as  if  the  expenses  of  prosecutions 
had  been  still  a  charge  on  the  county.  At 
the  same  time,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  expenses  of  prosecutions  at  quarter- 
sessions  were  much  less  than  those  at 
assizes,  and  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  if  he  assimilated  the 
latter  with  the  former. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  said,  it  would  be 
a  considerable  saving  to  the  country  if  the 
payment  of  officers  were  made  by  ealaries 
and  not  by  fees. 

Mr.  Alderiian  SIDNEY  wished  to 
know  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home 
Secretary  intended  to  make  the  costs  of 
the  prosecution  and  maintenance  of  crimi- 
nals fall  equally  on  all  respective  localities 
in  the  country.  The  rignt  hon.  Baronet 
was  aware  that  dX  present  the  eipense  of 


most  counties  for  criminal  prosecutions 
was  repaid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
but  he  was  also  aware  that  thero  wero 
some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  met  by  a  clause 
being  put  into  this  Bill.  By  the  measure 
brought  forward  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  prosecution  of  felons  was  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
This  indulgence,  however,  was  not  ex- 
tended to  the  city  of  London,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  or  the  town  of  Ripon.  He 
therefore  suggested  that  these  places 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
other  districts.  He  might  mention  that 
before  the  year  1846  the  city  of  London 
had  paid  its  quota  of  criminal  charges,  but 
since  then  it  had  not  only  paid  its  own  ex- 
penses, but  had  been  paying,  through  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  country,  a  very 
large  amount  towards  the  charges  of  other 
districts.  In  fact,  they  were,  in  the  city 
of  London,  maintaining  a  portion  of  ttib 
criminals  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  HENLEY  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Plymouth,  as  to  the  great  increase  of 
expenditure  since  1846.  It  must  be  re- 
membpred  that  in  1847  and  1848  there 
had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  criminals,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
rateably  with  that  number  there  had  been 
any  increase  at  all  in  the  expenses  of  pro- 
secutions. He  should  be  sorry,  in  the 
present  depressed  state  of  the  farmers,  to 
see  any  attempt  made  to  take  from  them 
the  little  advantage  they  now  enjoyed 
by  those  expenses  being  charged  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  As  to  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  he  did  not  think  any  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained,  for  the  clauses 
appeared  to  be  very  carefully  drawn,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  Government  mea- 
sure. The  putting  of  the  sessions  and 
assizes  upon  a  uniform  footing,  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  tend  to  lessen  the  expenses; 
find  he  knew  that  the  Judges  of  assize  had 
expressed  great  readiness  to  attend  to  auy 
suggestions  for  lowering  the  scale  of 
charges.  If  they  were,  however,  to  lay 
down  a  uniform  rule,  which  was  to  be  at 
aU  times  binding,  it  might  inflict  hardship 
on  parties;  for  expenses  in  attending  as- 
sizes on  the  part  of  witnesses  and  others, 
were  often  greater  than  at  the  sessions. 
Lodgings  were  not  unfrequently  higher, 
and  there  were  also  other  items  which 
were  more.    He  knew  that  this  was  the 
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case  in  several  countie8»  though  it  might 
not  perhaps  hold  true  everywhere. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  explained  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  take  away  the  pre- 
sent advantage  from  the  farmers,  nor  did 
he  deny  their  depressed  condition;  what 
he  wished  was,  that  the  money  should  go 
as  far  as  possible. 

Sir  J.  JOHNSTONE  trusted  that  the 
Bill  would  effect  the  desirable  object  of  im- 
posing a  check  on  all  unnecessary  county 
expenditure. 

Mb.  T.  EGERTON  advocated  the  ap- 
pointment of  salaried  prosecutors,  as  the 
best  method  of  discouraging  unnecessary 
prosecutions.  Where  there  was  such  a 
host  of  attorneys  conducting  prosecutions, 
the  expenses  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
large. 

Mr.  FRE  wen  8(ibmitted  that  it  would  be 
better,  in  all  cases  where  clerks  were  paid 
by  fees,  that  it  should  be  by  an  uniform 
scale.  At  present  some  very  strange  ap- 
poinments  of  clerks  were  made  by  the  lords 
lieutenant  of  counties.  He  know  a  case 
in  the  north  of  England  where  the  lord 
lieutenant  appointed  his  own  nephew  to 
be  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  that  gentleman 
received  2,000^  a  year,  but  never  went 
near  the  quarter-sessions,  and,  in  fact, 
served  the  office  by  deputy.  He  thought, 
also,  that  there  should  be  a  clause  in  this 
BiU  to  compel  county  officers  to  send  in  to 
the  Home  Office  every  year  a  return  of  the 
county  expenses. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  when  Lord  Althorp 
had  thrown  the  expenses  of  prosecutions 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  ventured  to  state  that  these  expenses 
would  go  on  rapidly  increasing,  because 
there  had  been  no  proper  check  imposed. 
The  system  which  had  been  pursued  of 
paying  the  public  money  for  prosecutions 
was  wrong  in  principle;  for  if  the  public 
paid  for  prosecutions,  the  expenses  ought 
to  be  controlled  by  a  public  officer,  such  as 
the  Secretary  of  State.  From  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Sadler,  the  constable  of 
Stockport,  it  appeared  that  there  existed 
no  check  or  control  over  these  expenses, 
and  he  found  that  on  one  occasion  there 
had  been  twenty-three  attorneys  employed 
in  the  prosecution  of  forty  criminals.  They 
ought  to  have  public  prosecutors  the  same 
as  existed  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  there 
were  responsible  officers,  who  inquired 
into  the  merits  of  cases  before  they  went 
to  trial,  who  saw  what  evidence  there  was, 
and  ascertained  whether  convictions  were 
likely  to  follow,  and  thus  all  unnecessary 


prosecutions  were  avoided.  He  wooU 
have  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Se- 
cretary consider  whether  proTiaion  ahoaU  . 
not  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  public 
prosecutors.  He  (Mr.  Home)  was  of  opi- 
nion that  all  officers  connected  with  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  eountrj 
should  be  paid  by  salaries  and  not  bj  fees, 
for  he  conceived  that  no  fee  whatever 
should  be  imposed  upon  any  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  who  were  seeking  the  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Mr.  T.  EGERTON  said,  that  the  rea- 
son of  so  many  attorneys  being  employed 
was,  that  the  magistrates'  clerks  oob- 
ceived  it  but  fair  to  divide  the  hriefs,  and 
so  long  as  the  present  system  lasted,  such 
a  distribution  of  favours  might  he  desir- 
able. It  showed^  at  the  least,  that  the 
clerks  acted  with  some  degree  t>f  impar- 
tiality. 

Sir   G.    GRET  said,    that    when   the 
change  had  been  made  in  1846,  it  had 
appeared  desirable  to  place  some  efficient 
check  upon  the  expenditure.     The  subject 
had  been  under  consideration  from  time  te 
time,  and  he  could  assure  the  House  that 
the  Government  had  been  exceedingly  de- 
sirous to  effect  so  desirable  an  ohject.     He 
had  stated  when  he  brought  forward  the 
Bill  that  he  had  called  for  retoms  from  the 
various  counties  and  boroughs,  of  the  ave- 
rage expense  of  prosecutions  at  assizes  and 
sessions.      The  result  was,  that,  making 
every  fair  allowance  for  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  counties,  the  difference  in 
the  average  amounts  for  prosecutions  was 
so  great  that  there  existed  no  approach  to 
uniformity.     With  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire, he  had  to  remark  that  Judges  of  as- 
size and  magistrates    in  quarter-sessions 
were  constrained  to  certify  the  accounts 
whether  they  were  just  or  not.     It  was 
with  the  view  to  remedy  these  evils  that 
the   first  and  second  clauses    had    heen 
framed.      The  clause  referring  to  clerks 
prevented  them  from  acting  as  attorneys 
in  cases  committed  by  the  magistrates  to 
whom  they  officiated  as  clerks.     The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Cheshire  had  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  fees  altogether,  and 
the  substitution  of  salaries.     This  sngges- 
tion  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would  take  into  con- 
sideration.    The  expenses  of  assises  had 
been  alluded  to  by  several  hon.  Memhors. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  observing  that 
within  the  last  year  or  two  abotit  twenty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  saved  at  the 
Yorkshire  assizes.     Some  arrangement  had 
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been  entered  into  by  tbe  Judges  and  tbe 
grand  jury  wbereby  tbe  cases  were  taken 
according  to  an  understood  system  of  rota- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  the  witnesses  were 
not  brought  up  at  the  commencement  of 
the  assizes,  but  were  only  present  on  those 
days  when  the  respective  cases  for  which 
they  were  summoned  were  expected  to 
come  on.  He  hoped  that  this  system 
would  be  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  country,  he  begged  to  say,  was  much 
indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who  acted  on 
the  grand  juries  for  the  willingness  they 
displayed  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  assured  hon.  Members  that  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  made  as 
far  as  possible  upon  all  points  inyolved. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  committed  for  Wed- 
nesday next. 

APPRENTICES*  AND  SERVANTS'  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  that  public  atten- 
tion had  lately  been  most  painfully  drawn 
to  several  cases  of  cruelty  towards  ser- 
vants ;  and,  in  particular,  the  late  case  of 
the  Sloanes.  There  had  been  other  cases 
of  a  similar  description  to  that  of  the 
Sloanes,  but  none  equalling  it  in  atrocity 
— none  so  disgusting.  Various  attempts 
had  been  made  to  legislate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  young  persons  from  the  cruelties  to 
which  they  were  not  unfrequently  subject; 
but  the  law,  as  it  stood,  did  not,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  sufficiently  reach  all  cases. 
It  was  with  the  view  of  providing  some 
remedy  that  he  undertook  to  submit  the 
present  Bill  to  Parliament.  There  was  one 
defect  in  the  law,  made  manifest  in  the 
late  trial  of  the  Sloanes.  It  had  been 
found  that,  however  clear  the  obligation 
on  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  young 
persons  to  provide  them  with  food  for 
their  necessary  sustenance,  the  criminal 
law  afforded  no  means  of  redress  except  in 
the  cases  of  infants  of  tender  years.  It 
was  considered  that,  inasmuch  as  Jane 
Wilbred  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  not  an  infant  of  tender  years,  al- 
though she  might  have  a  remedy  of  a  civil 
description,  yet  she  had  no  protection  af- 
forded her  by  the  criminal  law.  This, 
he  conceived,  was  not  a  proper  state  of 
things;  for  a  person  in  the  position  of  Jane 
Wilbred  ought  to  have  the  protection  of 
the  criminal  law  as  well  as  an  infant  of 
tender  years.  It  was  to  meet  this  defect 
that  he  proposed  the  first  clause.  Again, 
by  the  law  as  it  stood  no  case  of  assault 
upon  a  servant  or   i^rentioe,  lioweTer 


brutal  it  might  be,  could  be  punished  with 
hard  labour,  unless  it  coula  be  brought 
under  the  category  of  felonious  assaults. 
All  that  the  law  did,  was,  to  treat  assaults 
not  felonious  as  cases  of  misdemeanour;  the 
punishment  for  which  was  simple  imprison- 
ment or  fine.  This  seemed  to  him  a  very 
serious  defect.  Another  defect  in  the  law 
was,  that  there  existed  no  means  whatever 
of  providing  for  the  costs  of  the  prosecu- 
tion in  a  case  of  assault  upon  a  young  per- 
son of  this  description,  unless  it  were  a  fe- 
lonious one.  Let  them  take  the  case  of  a 
poor,  helpless,  friendless,  penniless  creature 
like  Jane  Wilbred.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  have  redress,  unless  she  trusted 
to  seme  charitable  persons  taking  up  the 
case,  and  who  would  have  to  pay  the  costs 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  Looking  to 
these  defects  in  the  faw,  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  pass  the  Bill  which  he  now 
proposed.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were 
— first,  with  regard  to  all  young  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  were 
under  the  control  of  others  as  apprentices 
or  servants,  where  masters  or  mistresses 
were  legally  liable  to  provide  food  for  their 
sustenance,  to  enforce  such  liability  by 
means  of  tbe  criminal  law,  as  in  the  case 
of  infants  of  tender  years ;  and,  further, 
with  regard  to  the  offence  of  committing  an 
assault  on  any  such  young  person,  sncn  as 
to  injure  health  or  endanger  life,  without 
legal  justification,  the  Bill  provided  that 
such  a  case  was  one  in  which  a  court  of 
justice  might  pronounce  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  a  long  term,  and  accom- 
pany that  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
The  second  clause  provided  for  the  costs 
of  prosecution  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
trying  the  case.  He  thought  that  such  a 
discretionary  power  as  this  clause  afforded 
was  very  desirable.  There  was  another 
evil  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  which 
had  struck  him  very  much  in  the  course 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office. 
When  a  young  person  had  been  hired  out 
of  a  workhouse,  or  apprenticed  by  the  guar- 
dians, there  was  no  sufficient  provision  now 
that  care  should  be  taken  of  him  after  he 
had  once  been  hired  or  been  apprenticed.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  any  legislation 
could  make  that  provision  complete;  but 
he  did  say  that,  until  such  a  person  had 
arrived  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  should 
be  the  business  of  the  guardians  to  have 
periodical  visits  paid  to  him  by  some 
officer  of  theirs  not  less  than  four  times 
a  year ;  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  report 
to  the  guardians  if  he  found  that  the 
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young  person  wm  subjected  to  eraal  or 
illeg&l  condnot.  He  wm  |^ad  to  mt, 
tb&t  that  hint  wu  given  to  him  bj  the 
Toluntary  practice  of  three  unions.  This 
rerj  role  was  adopted  at  Oldham  in  I.aQ- 
caahire,  at  Nanwitch  in  Cheshire,  and  at 
Market  Dmjton  in  Shropshire.  There 
vas  jet  another  defect  in  the  lav.  At 
present,  when  a  poor  person  bad  received 
an  injnry,  it  was  extremely  donbtful  whe- 
ther the  gaardians  liad  tbe  power  to  pro- 
saoute ;  and,  when  the  Poor  Law  Board 

had  tbe  question  put  to  them  by  the  guar-  .  .    

dians  of  the  West  London  union,  whether   the  Motion  could  readily  hftve    been 
thejr  could  proseoute  in    ' 

Sloanes,  there  wat  verv  great  doubt  recent  occurrences  with  respect  to  tbe 
whether  the  law  would  allow  it.  In  the  commissioD  of  the  crime  of  poisoning;  bat, 
I  of  ii^'ury  to   poor    persons-  under   he  felt  that  there  was  a  degree  of  nijsle- 


of  Annh 

SALE  OF   ARSENIC  REGULATION  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE,   ia  moving 

tbe  Second  Reading  of  the  Sale  of  Arsenic 

Regulation  Bill,  obserred  that  the  snbjeet 

to  wbicb  it  related  was  one  tb&t  it  raigbt 

be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  in   order  to  show 

the  necessity  for  such  a  measure,  and  that 

whether   the  Motion  could  readily  have    been  m- 

i  of  the   faced  with  some  striking  detaili  foandea  on 


eighteen  years  of  age,  if  the  magiatrate 
before  whom  tbe  case  was  brought  thought 
that,  under  tbe  oireum stance*,  a  prosecu- 
tion should  be  undertaken,  he  proposed  to  I  ''i"'^  "f 

give  him  power  to  call  on  the  guardians  to  |  nonld  bo  better  to  say  nothing 
institute  a  proiicoutioo,  tbe  expenses  to  be    that  it  was  a  crime  which  tbe  i 
borne  out  of  tbe  poor-rates,  in  oases  where 
no  other  proviston  was  made  by  law  for  tbe 
payment. 

Mr.  HEHLEY  entirely  agreed  with 
every  word  that  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman;  but  be  thougbt  they  would 
find,  wben  they  came  to  discuss  the  clauses 
of  the  Rill,  that  some  of  them  ought  to 
have  been  made  more  general  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  he  thougbt  the  visits  of  tho 
guardians  ought  not  to  be  con6ned  to 


attached  to  tbe  use  of  p 
hich  seemed  to  attract  and  fascinate  a 
certain  olass  of  minds  more  tban  any  otkor 
id  he  therefore  tbongfat  it 
;  more  (ban 
Legialahue 
was  called  on  to  check  as  promptly  as  poo- 
siblo.     In  doing  so,  it  was  important  to 
take  care  that  any  provisions  of  k  Rill  for 
the  purpose  should  be  made   &■  eoar  of 
execution  as  possible,  and  afford  vary  Utile 
opportunity  of  evasion,  and  sbonld  at  tbe 
same  time  interpose  no  unnocesaory  ob- 
struction to  those  who  bought  aroenut  6k 
a  legitimate  purpose.     The  proviaions  of 
the  Bill  before  their  Lordships  wara  ei. 
tremely  simple.     In  effect  tbe  Bill  e 


where  tbe  children  remsined  as  apprentices  j  that  no  person  should  sell  any  arsenio  with- 


er servants  "within"  the  limits  of  tbe 
union,  beeauge  the  probability  was,  that 
when  removed  beyond  tbe  limits  of  tbe 
union  they  were  removed  from  any  friends 
theymigbt  have,  and  would  therefore  re- 
quire a  more  careful  attention  than  other- 
wise.  In  all  other  matters  he  fully  ap. 
proved  the  Bill,  and  thought  the  House 
and  the  country  highly  indebted  to  the 
right  boo.  Qentleman  for  the  care  be  had 
taken  to  provido  a  remedy  for  what  all 
must  admit  to  be  a  crying  wrong. 

Colonel  RAWDON  begged  to  offer 
his  best  thanks  to  tbe  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  tbe  mode  in  which  he  had  admin- 
istered tbe  duties  of  bis  office,  and  re- 
quested, as  the  measure  was  one  of  a 
bumaue  nature,  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  Ireland. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  committed  for  Wed- 
nesday next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Four  o'clock. 

ifr.  Bainei  ' 


entering  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  tbe 
purpose  a  full  statement  of  such  sal»— tbe 
quantity  sold,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
stated  to  be  required,  and  tbe  name  of  the 
purchaser,  thus  fixing  inatantly  tbe  iden^ty 
and  residence  of  the  person  who  bought  it, 
and  the  purposes  for  whioh  it  was  said  to  be 
purchased.  There  were  two  points  which 
might  be  regarded  as  deficienoies  in  tbe 
Bill.  The  first  was,  that  the  provisions  of 
tbe  Bill  were  limited  to  the  sale  of  artenie 
alone,  whereas  it  was  obvious  there  wen 
many  other  kinds  of  poison  which  migbt 
be  used  by  those  who  were  so  inclined 
to  take  away  life  ;  but  it  happened 
that  arsenic,  from  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  taste  and  colour,  afforded  groat 
facilitJes  for  the  commidaion  of  the  crime 
of  poisoning  ;  and  be  had  been  told  by 
those  wbo  were  oonvenant  with  tbe  history 
of  our  criminal  judicature,  that,  among 
those  classes  where  tbe  crime  woa  rifot 
"arsenic"  and  "poison"  were  looked  on 
0*  synooitaous.    We  oould  not  debar  th« 
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use  of  poison  from  those  whose  knowledge, 
opportunity,  or  instruction  might  indicate 
to  them  other  poisons  for  their  purpose  be- 
sides arsenic,  hut  we  could  debar  the  igno- 
rant from  the  use  of  arsenic.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  poi- 
sonous substances  used  to  take  away  life, 
or  capable  of  doing  so  ;  hut,  even  if  it  was 
possible,  it  would  not  be  desirable,  for  it 
would  not  be  by  any  means  advisable  to 
advertise,  as  it  were,  what  poisons  were 
not  to  be  used,  and  thus  show  those  who 
might  wish  to  have  recourse  to  them  all 
the  substances  destructive  to  life.  The 
other  point  was,  the  propriety  of  enacting 
a  minimum  amount  of  arsenic  which  should 
he  allowed  to  be  sold,  suggestions  to  that 
effect  having  been  made  to  Government. 
He  was  satisfied  such  a  provision  would, 
on  the  whole,  give  a  tendency  contrary  to 
that  desired.  For  instance,  arsenic  was 
used  for  certain  diseases  in  sheep  ;  and,  if 
persons  were  obliged  to  purchase  more 
than  they  wanted,  they  would  leave  it 
lying  about  as  soon  as  they  had  taken 
what  they  required,  and  those  who  wished 
to  make  use  of  it  would  have  less  difficulty 
in  getting  at  it.  The  Bill  did  not  profess 
to  deal  with  every  sort  of  suhsti^nce  used 
as  poison,  hut  with  a  substance  which  ex- 
perience taught  them  might  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  crime  with  fatal  facility. 
He  had  only,  in  conclusion,  to  observe, 
that  he  had  hoped  that  this  species  of 
crime  was  not  familiar  to  our  age  or  coun- 
try: but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  experience 
proved  the  contrary,  and  he  thought  tha^ 
however  legislation  might  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  evD,  it  could  only  be  successfully 
combated  by  teaching  our  people  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  re- 
gretted the  Bill  was  confined  to  the  sale  of 
arsenic,  and  did  not  extend  to  other  poi- 
sonous articles — prossic  acid,  for  instance. 
He  thought  they  ought  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  France  in  this  matter,  and  not 
allow  any  one  to  obtain  it  except  on  an 
order  from  a  medioal  man.  After  the 
noble  Lord's  statement  of  its  provisions, 
he  doubted  very  much  if  it  would  have  the 
effect  expected. 

BUI  read  2*. 

PASSENGERS  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

House  in  Committee  according  to  order. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  postponed 
the  clauses  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  until  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill. 

Earl  GRBY  proposed  to  introduoe  a 


clause  to  bring  foreign  ships  in  the  emi- 
grant trade  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws,  vessels  of  other  countries  were 
allowed  to  carry  emigrants  ;  and  therefore 
it  became  necessary  to  introduce  a  clause, 
providing  that  all  foreign  vessels  sailing  to 
British  ports  should  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Passengers 
Act,  and  should  further  give  a  bond  that 
they  would  submit  themselves  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Colonial  Courts,  and  to  the 
same  penalties  which  might  be  inflicted  on 
British  vessels  transgressing  the  Act. 

The  clause  was  brought  up  and  read  a  first 
and  second  time ;  to  be  reported  to-morrow. 

CHANNEL  OYSTER  FISHERY. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  repeating  a 
question  which  he  had  put  to  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  towards  the  close 
of  last  Session,  and  to  which  he  had  not  as 
yet  received  a  satisfactory  answer.  He 
was  anxious  to  know  whether  any  commu- 
nication had  taken  place,  or  was  likely  to 
take  place,  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Governments  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  of  oyster  fishing.  Their  Lordships 
were  aware  that  by  treaty  the  subjects  of 
this  country  and  of  France  respectively 
were  restricted  from  fishing  within  a  cer- 
tain number  of  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  opposite  party.  It  appeared  that 
oyster  beds  had  been  recently  discovered 
in  that  portion  of  the  sea  between  Dieppe 
and  Brighton,  which  was  beyond  the  boun- 
daries within  which  the  fishing  operations 
of  both  nations  were,  by  international 
treaty,  agreed  to  be  carried  on.  Theconse- 
ouence  of  this  discovery  was,  that  the 
British  markets  were  now  supplied  with 
oysters  during  those  four  months — May, 
June,  July,  August — in  which  oysters  were 
heretofore  supposed  to  have  been  out  of 
season.  English  fishermen  from  the  coast 
of  Essex,  and  from  various  parts  of  the 
southern  coasts,  were  in  the  habit  of 
having  recourse  to  those  beds  ;  but  the 
French  Government,  viewing  such  pro- 
ceedings with  jealousy  and  disapproval, 
had  sent  gunboats  and  vessels  of  war  to 
deter  the  fishermen  from  fishing  in  the 
proscribed  locality.  The  English  fisher- 
men, however,  were  resolved  not  to  suffer 
any  such  interposition  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  English  boats  were  fired  at,  and 
that  some  unpleasant  collisions  had  taken 
place.  When  he  mentioned  the  matter 
last  Session,  it   was  in    the  month    of 
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August,   and  the  regular  oyster   season 
being  then  about  to  set  in,  there  was  no 
necessity  to  take  any  step  in  the  matter; 
but  matters  stood  in  a  different  position  at 
the  present  period  of   the   year.      The 
month  of  May  was  approaching,  but  there 
would  be  ample  time  between  this  and  the 
Ist  of  May  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  such 
dangers    or  inconveniences  arising  as   to 
those  to  which  he  alluded.     The  matter 
was  certainly  one  of  importance,  and  it 
was  essential  that  it  should  be  at  once 
arranged  in  a   satisfactory  manner.      If 
some  judicious  regulation  wore  not  come 
to,  angry  feelings  would  be  aroused,  and 
life  would  probably  be  lost  in  the  collisions 
which  would  be  sure  to  take  place  between 
the  French  authorities  on  the  one   side, 
and  the  British  fishermen  on  the  other. 
During  the  four  months  to  which  he  had 
alluded  there  had  been  employed  at  the 
new  oyster  bed,  145  vessels  from  Essex, 
9   from  Suffolk,   30  from  Kent,  17  from 
Sussex,    7     from     Hampshire,    2    from 
London,    10  from   Jersey,    and   6    from 
Norfolk — making,   in   all,  226,      If  the 
operations  of  the  English  fisherman  were 
carried  on  in  such  an  extensive  manner  in 
the  infancy  of  the  discovery,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  predict  that  the  trade  would 
attain  a  still  greater  importance  in   the 
course  of  the  present  year,  unless  some 
measures  were  taken  to  negotiate  between 
the  two  countries.     He  believed  that  the 
beds  were  public   property,  though  very 
ossibly  the  French   might  believe  they 
ad  the  best  right  to  them,  seeing  that 
they   were    not    distant    more    than    14 
miles  from  Dieppe.     The  French  did  not 
choose  to  have  recourse  to  the  beds  them- 
selves, but  they  asserted  that  the  British 
could    not    consistently   with   the   treaty 
resort  to  them,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  they  impeded  their  operations.     No 
matter  on  what  side  the  legal  right  might 
really  rest,  it  was  certainly  desirable  that 
the   matter  should    be    satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
collision. 

The  Marquess  op  LANSDOWNE  :  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  my  Lords,  that  the 
matter  to  which  the  noble  Earl  has  called 
your  attention  is  one  of  not  inconsiderable 
importance.  The  French  and  British 
fisheries  in  general,  and  the  fisheries  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  in  parti- 
cular, are  unquestionably  deserving  of  pro- 
tection, and  it  is  desirable  that  no  mis- 
apprehension should  exist  upon  the  subject 
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between  the  two  countries.      Wben  the 
noble  Lord  called  attention  to  tbia  sabjeet, 
towards  the  close  of  last  Session,  mj  noUe 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart* 
ment  took  especial  case  to  institute  inquiries 
in  the  proper  quarters;  and  the  Consols  at 
the  French  ports  reported  that  there  was 
no  disposition  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
French  authorities  to  deal  improperly  bj 
the   British  fishermen.     No   aoabt   some 
cases  had  arisen  where  fishermen  were  ac- 
cused of  violating  the  law;  but  those  cases 
had  been  dealt  with  in  a  perfectly  r^olar 
manner,  and  had  been  disposed  of  accor- 
ding to  law.    Your  Lordships  will  perceite 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  dispntea  shoukl 
not  occasionally  arise  between  the  Frewk 
and  English  fishers,  owing  to   the  nature 
of  the  open  sea,  in  which  both  parties  en- 
joy the  right  of  fishing.     [Lord  Wicklow: 
No,  no!]     Allow  me  to  assure  the  noble 
Lord  that  he  is  in  error  in  sapposing  that 
both  parties  are  prohibited  from  fishing  in 
the  locality  he  refers  to.     Neither  party  is 
prohibited  either  by  law  or  by  treaty.   The 
English  fishermen  are  prevented  from  fish- 
ing within  three  miles  of  the  French  shore, 
and  the  French  are  prohibited  from  fish- 
ing within  three  miles  of  the  Engliah;  but 
that  space  of  the  ocean  which  liea  between 
those  respective  boundaries  is  open  to  both 
nations.     The  oyster  beds  in  question  are 
in  the  open  sea,  and  if  the  French  Govem- 
ment  have  taken  measures  to  exclude  the 
British   fishermen  from   them,  they  have 
acted  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the 
law;  but  no  doubt  redress  would  he  imme- 
diately granted  in  the  event  of  a  proper 
remonstrance  being  made.    I  think  it  right, 
however,  to  say  that  no  complaint  whatever 
upon  this  subject  has  been  made,  or  at 
least  has  reached  the  Foreign  Ofiice  since 
last  year.    If,  however,  anything  has  taken 
place  which  furnishes  fair  ground  for  com- 
plaint, measures  will  be  taken  before  the 
month  of  May  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  event.     It  is  certainly  most  desir- 
able that  the  sea  should  be  open  to  all  the 
fishers  of  both  nations,  and  that  no  misap- 
prehension should  exist  upon  the  subject. 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  13,  1851. 

The  House  met,  and  Forty  Members  not 
being  present  at  Four  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker 
adjourned  the  House  till  To-moirow. 
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Minutes.]    Sai  First. — The  Lord  Berners,  after 
the  Death  of  his  Father. 
Public  Bills. — 2*.  Prevention  of  Ojffences. 
RepwUd, — Sale  of  Arsenic  Regulation. 

SALE  OF  ARSENIC  REGULATION.  BILL. 

The  House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  was 
understood  to  ask,  whether  the  sale  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  could  be  prevented  under 
the  Bill  ? 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  giving  an  opinion,  legally  and 
chemically,  that  corrosive  sublimate  was 
not  arsenic.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of 
Carlisle)  last  night  was  quite  correct.  The 
people  in  parts  of  the  country  spoke  of 
arsenic  lightly.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  house- 
hold word  in  their  mouths.  It  was  with 
much  satisfaction  he  saw  this  Bill  intro- 
duced to  check  the  use  of  so  deadly  a 
poison. 

Bill  reported  without  amendment,  and 
to  be  read  3^  on  Monday  next. 

THE  POPULATION  ACT— THE  CENSUS. 

Lord  STANLEY  moved— 

"  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty for  Copies  of  all  Forms  and  Instmotions 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  issued  by 
the  Registrar  General,  under  the  authority  of  the 
ISth  and  Uth  Vic.  cap.  53." 

He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  a  matter  of  some  importance 
connected  with  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Act  of  last  year,  called  the 
Census  Act.  In  the  course  of  last  Ses- 
sion, his  noble  Friend  behind  him  had 
expressed  a  hope,  that,  before  these  forms 
were  sent  out,  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
given  respecting  them  would  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  in  order  that  their 
Lordships  might  ascertain  whether  they 
were  satisfactory,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  present  Session,  his  noble 
Friend  had  referred  to  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite upon  the  subject,  and  an  assurance 
was  thereupon  given  that  the  papers  would 
be  laid  upon  the  table  in  a  very  short 
time.  He  (Lord  Stanley)  knew  that  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  had  been  much  oc- 
cupied lately,  and  that  his  time  had  been 


greatly  taken  up  upon  some  extra  busi- 
ness. He  was  also  aware  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  papers,  and  that,  if  he 
(Lord  Stanley)  had  brought  forward  this 
Motion  yesterday,  these  papers  would  have 
been  ready  then  for  production.  His  ob- 
ject, however,  was  not  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  these  papers,  but  he  was  desirous 
of  calling  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
what  he  considered  an  excess  of  power 
and  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  while  acting,  as  he  supposed, 
under  the>  provisions  of  the  Census  Act. 
That  Act  provided  that  the  census  should 
be  taken  in  the  manner  hereinafter  stated. 
By  the  second  clause,  power  was  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  the  print- 
ing of  certain  forms,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  required  information — such 
forms  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  The  5th  clause  goes 
on  to  define  these  purposes,  and  it  enacts 
that  the  returns  should  be  given  in  writing 
of  the  name,  sex,  age,  and  occupation  of 
each  person  who  shall,  on  a  certain  day, 
be  found  residing  in  each  house.  The 
Act  also  required  an  account  to  be  given 
of  such  further  particulars  as  were  autho- 
rised to  be  inquired  into  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  In  the  24th  clkuse,  a  provi- 
sion was  made,  that  all  persons  making 
false  returns,  or  neglecting  to  make  any 
returns,  should  be  subject  to  penalties.  It 
was  quite  evident,  then,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  not  authorised,  ad  lihiium, 
to  put  every  question  he  thought  fit,  under 
a  penalty  for  non-compliance  or  for  making 
a  false  return.  He  contended,  by  his 
doing  so,  he  was  exceeding  the  powers 
given  to  him  as  Secretary  of  State.  He 
held  in  his  hand  some  of  the  instructions 
which  had  been  so  issued;  and  he  should 
state  one  or  two  of  them,  which  purported 
to  have  been  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  itself.  There  were  four  separate 
schedules  contained  in  his  instructions  for 
procuring  information  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion. Now,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not  find 
that  the  Census  Act  gave  any  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  different  classes  of  educa- 
tion communicated  in  the  schools  of  this 
country.  All  the  expenses  of  this  Act 
were  to  be  defrayed  by  Parliament;  and 
he  believed  that  this  unlimited  multipli- 
cation of  inquiries  would  lead  to  much  in- 
crease of  expense.  The  first  of  these  edu- 
cation returns  showed  that  the  inquiries 
made  were  of  a  most  inquisitorial  charac- 
ter.    He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  of  se- 
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yeral  ptrtionlara,  said  to  be  reoiiired  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  13th  and 
14th  Vict.  cap.  53«  upon  inquiries  being 
entered  into  in  reference  to  the  undermen- 
tioned schools.  Those  returns  applied  to 
all  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
where  education  was  carried  on.  One  of 
the  questions  required  to  be  asked  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was, 
"With  what  religious  denomination  is  the 
school  connected  ?  "  Then  followed  ques- 
tions as  to  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
school;  its  height,  depth,  and  length;  the 
number  of  pupils  under  20,  I5i  10,  and 
5  years  of  age ;  the  number  of  scholars 
that  had  preyiously  attended  other  schools. 
Let  noble  Lords  conceive  the  nature  of 
such  inquiries  in  large  schools.  Under  this 
inquiry^  the  head-master  of  Eton  would 
have  to  giro  the  history  of  700  boys. 
With  regard  to  priyate  schools,  this  return 
was  of  the  most  inquisitorial  character — 
it  eren  demanded  the  income  and  expen- 
diture of  each  school ;  and  this  was  to 
apply  to  all  prirate  schools,  and  called 
upon  each  indiyidual  schoolmaster  to  make 
a  return  of  all  his  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. This  was  most  inquisitorial^  and 
was  not  required  by  the  Act.  Then,  with 
regard  to  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, a  retuni  was  required  as  to  the  go- 
reming  body,  and  how  it  was  appointed, 
the  general  character  of  the  society,  the 
number  of  yolumes  in  the  building,  an 
account  of  the  number  of  the  labouring 
classes  frequenting  them,  and  the  name 
and  age  of  each,  the  particular  character 
of  the  instruction  conveyed,  and  a  state- 
ment whether  the  admission  was  gratuitous 
or  otherwise.  Observe,  that  these  were 
generally  private  institutions.  He  said 
that  this  was  a  most  inquisitorial  and  vex- 
atious inquiry,  which  was  not  at  all  war- 
ranted by  the  statute.  At  the  last  census, 
as  there  was  not  then  subsisting  any  re- 
gistration of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
a  special  clause  was  introduced  into  the 
Act,  authorising  the  enumerator  to  demand 
the  required  information.  Now,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  demanded  an  account  of 
the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  erected 
since  1800,  and  of  the  cost  of  each.  They 
also  required  an  account  of  the  endow- 
ments of  churches  and  of  chapels.  What 
had  a  return  of  every  church  built,  and 
endowment  made,  since  1800,  to  do  with 
the  Census  Act  ?  It  was  rather  singular 
no  such  inquiries  are  to  be  made  as  to 
space,  subscriptions,  and  other  matters 
£rom  Dissenters  as  are  to  be  made  from  the 

Lord  Stanley 


Church  of  England*  The  returns  would 
draw  an  invidious  distinction  between  the 
Church  and  the  Dissenters,  and  seemed  to 
assume  that  Church  property  was  State 
property,  in  contradistinction  to  the  pro- 
perty of  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  The 
Church  of  England  was  asked  the  number 
of  her  free  sittings.  The  Dissenters  were 
only  asked  the  amount  of  standing  room. 
What  was  the  reason  of  the  distinction? 
If  they  were  to  make  the  inquiry  at  all, 
why  not  make  it  the  same  for  both  ?  He 
had  no  doubt  the  Secretary  of  State  waa 
actuated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  mass  of  infonuaUon  ; 
but,  in  this  instance,  and  in  others  to  which 
he  had  referred,  he  had  gone  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  Act :  and  it  would  be  a  moat 
dangerous  precedent  to  establish,  that» 
when  a  Secretary  of  State  received  autho- 
rity for  a  specific  purpose,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  strain  that  authority,  and 
give  rise  to  great  expense,  by  making  in- 
quiries which,  however  useful.  Parliament 
had  nothing  to  do  with,  and  that,  under 
an  assumed  authority  which  did  not  exiai, 
he  should  call  on  persons  to  make  returns 
who  might  imagine  they  would  be  exposed 
to  penalties  in  the  event  of  non-compliance. 
He  did  not  wish  to  press  the  matter  fur- 
ther than  calling  their  attention  to  it  be- 
fore the  instructions  were  finally  drawn 
up. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  the  que- 
ries commented  upon  had  been  introduced 
because  complaints  had  been  made  on 
previous  occasions  of  the  extremely  meagre 
nature  of  the  information  afforded  by  the 
former  returns.  It  was  desirable  to  obtain 
as  much  information  as  possible;  but  on 
the  one  hand  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  it 
legally,  and  on  the  other  hand  Parliament 
was  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  anything  of 
an  inquisitorial  nature.  The  Secretary  of 
State  had  candidly  stated  there  were  con- 
siderable legal  doubts  whether  the  penalties 
of  the  Act  could  be  enforced  for  refusing 
to  give  information;  and  he  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) was  authorised  to  say  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  Government  to  try 
to  levy  them  in  cases  of  non-compliance; 
but,  considering  the  enormous  expenses  to 
which  the  country  would  be  put,  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  profit  by 
that  opportunity  to  gain  most  yaluable  in* 
formation  respecting  the  state  of  eduea- 
tion,  and  other  matters  in  which  the  ooun* 
try  took  a  great  interest.  He  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  had  exaggerated  the  difficulties 
of  getting  information  from  masters  oi 
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Bchools;  and  if  tbe  reiilrtis  irere  filled  up  in 
a  proper  spirit  they  would  get  all  tnej 
wanted  to  know.  As  to  the  inquiries  re- 
specting the  Church  of  England  and  Dis- 
senters, it  must  be  obserred  the  Utter 
maintained  their  places  of  worship  by  sub- 
scriptions from  year  to  year,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  the  former.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  en- 
dowments since  1801.  The  subject  was 
not  one,  properiy  speaking,  which  belong- 
ed to  his  department,  but  he  had  the  docu- 
ments which  the  noble  Lord  had  asked  for 
ready,  and  would  present  them  to  the 
House. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  observed, 
that  questions  which  could  not  be  legally 
enforced  would  only  be  partially  answered, 
and  had  better  therefore  not  be  put  at  all, 
otherwise  the  public  would  be  led  astray. 
The  only  value  of  these  accounts  was  their 
completeness,  and  the  only  security  for 
completeness  was  the  enforcement  of  an- 
swers by  legal  means.  It  must  be  evident 
also  to  their  Lordships  that  these  questions, 
which  should  be  very  simple  in  form  so  as 
to  be  understood  by  every  one,  were  many 
of  them  very  obscure,  and  were  thus  liable 
to  be  neglected  by  parties  who  might  not 
be  unwilling  to  impart  information.  A 
census  founded  on  accounts  thus  obtained, 
would  lead  to  false  conclusions,  which  were 
much  worse  than  none.  With  regard  to 
education,  everybody  knew  that  nothing 
was  so  difficult  as  to  procure  correct  infor- 
mation on  that  subject. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURT  quite 
agreed  in  what  had  fallen  ^m  his  noble 
Friend  behind  him  (Lord  Stanley)  and  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  cross  bench,  and  hoped 
it  was  not  too  late  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  recall  those  questions  which  had 
been  put  into  the  paper  issued  by  the 
Registrar  General  relating  to  private 
schools. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  that  these  questions 
were  put  without  authority,  and  that  pen- 
alties for  non-compliance  could  not  be  en- 
forced; but  he  was  far  from  thinking  that 
information  of  considerable  value  might  not 
be  obtained  without  any  authority  at  all, 
and  by  a  mere  request.  This  was  the 
method  which  was  adopted  in  1818,  and 
the  result  was,  that  an  immense  mass  of 
very  valuable  information  was  collected, 
the  accuracy  of  which  he  believed  had 
never  been  called  in  question.  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  greater  chances 
of  error  here  than  in  the  case  to  which 


he  was  noW  aUuding,  but  he  nevorthe- 
less  thought  that  much  information  might 
be  acquired  which  would  be  of  great 
utility. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  assured  the  House 
that  the  only  object  of  the  Government  in 
issuing  these  instructions  was  to  get  as 
much  information  as  could  be  obtained. 
He  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  con- 
sider the  objections  which  had  been  made, 
and  to  see  whether  these  queries  should  be 
modified  or  even  withdrawn. 

Lord  REDESDALE  did  not  think  that 
any  very  accurate  account  would  be  ob- 
tained on  the  subject  of  religious  worship, 
by  calling  for  returns  of  the  numbers  who 
attended  each  dissenting  place  of  worship 
on  a  particular  day.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  call  for  an  account  of  the  average 
number  attending  during  a  eertain  period. 
And  with  regard  to  endowment,  there  were, 
no  doubt,  many  dissenting  endowments, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  small  or  large  in  amount,  and 
whether  they  were  secured  for  religioua 
purposes  only. 

Lord  STANLEY  observed,  that  the 
two  points  to  which  he  more  particularly 
objected,  were  those  which  touched  the 
endowments  and  the  private  accounts  of 
private  schools. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  with- 
drawn. 

The  Forms  and  Instructions  were  then 
presented  (by  Command). 

PREVENTION  OF  OFFENCES  BILL. 

Lord  CAMPBELL,  in  moving  the  Se- 
cond Reading  of  the  Prevention  of  Offences 
Bill,  called  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
to  the  many  cases  of  burglary,  accompa- 
nied with  acts  of  violence,  which"  had  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There 
was  a  class  of  delinquents  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  breaking  into  dwelling-houses  du- 
ring the  night,  especially  into  those  situ- 
ated in  lonely  places,  using  all  kinds  of 
violence  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  plun- 
dering them  of  money,  plate,  and  such 
other  articles  as  it  was  found  most  con- 
venient to  carry  away.  Some  of  the  band 
engaged  in  such  outrages  were  then  sent 
to  dispose  of  the  plate  and  other  articles 
stolen,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  they  met 
and  divided  the  proceeds  of  the  booty. 
These  persons,  he  might  also  observe,  had 
hiding-places,  where  they  thought  they 
were  secure  in  setting  the  law  at  defiance. 
Noiff  it  was  indispensably  neceasarj  for 
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the  secaritj  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
that  some  measures  should  be  taken  to 

?reyeDt  the  occurrence  of  such  outrages. 
Vevention  was  better  than  cure.  As  the 
law  now  stood,  if  a  man  was  taken  up  with 
picklocks,  centre-pieces,  crowbars,  and 
other  instruments  of  housebreaking,  he 
could  not  be  punished;  he  enjoyed  as  great 
an  immunity  as  an  honest  mechanic  who 
was  going  to  his  work,  and  carried  about 
him  the  instruments  of  his  vocation.  He 
proposed  to  enact  that  in  cases  where  such 
articles  were  found  on  a  suspicious  person, 
and  where  there  was  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  they  were  intended  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  housebreaking,  such  person 
should  be  liable  to  be  punished,  and,  on  a 
second  conviction,  to  be  transported  beyond 
seas.  He  believed  that  such  an  enactment 
would  have  a  most  material  effect  in  pre- 
venting this  class  of  offences.  The  most 
material  clause  in  the  Bill,  however,  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  other 
stupifying  drugs,  for  the  purposes  of  rob- 
bery. A  roost  respectable  physician  had 
done  him  (Lord  Campbell)  the  honour  to 
write  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  fear  arising  from  the  use  of  chloroform 
in  this  way,  was  altogether  imaginary — 
that  no  strong  man  who  made  resistance 
could  possibly  be  chloroformed.  He  be- 
lieved that  was  true;  but  in  the  case  of 
those  who  were  not  strong,  and  unable  to 
resist,  it  might  happen  that  chloroform, 
would  be  employed  most  effectively  for 
facilitating  robbery.  The  gentleman  to 
whose  letter  he  had  referred,  stated  that 
a  person  thus  attacked  might  refuse  to 
breathe;  and  that  he  might  turn  away  his 
head.  But,  suppose  a  wet  handkerchief 
was  put  to  his  nostrils,  and  held  there,  the 
man  must  breathe,  and  thus  inhale  the 
particular  gas  that  came  from  the  chloro- 
form. It  stood,  indeed,  on  record,  that, 
since  the  discovery  of  chloroform,  persons 
had  been  convicted  before  the  competent 
courts  of  using  that  article  for  the  purpose 
of  robbery.  He  hoped,  therefore,  their 
Lordships  would  be  of  opinion  that  those 
who  made  such  an  attempt  should  not  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  only,  as  was  at 
present  the  case;  but  that  any  person  who 
tried  to  commit  a  robbery  by  means  of 
chloroform,  or  such  like  substances,  though 
he  did  not  succeed,  should,  if  convicted,  be 
held  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be  trans- 

E>rted  beyond  seas.  The  noble  and  learned 
ord  then  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Bill  read  2»,  and  referred  to  the  Select 

Lord  Cfmphell 


Committee  on  the  Administratioii  of  Cnni- 
nal  Justice  Improvement  Bill. 

PASSENGERS  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL 

Amendments  reported  (according  to  Or- 
der). 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  p«. 
posed  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  a  retun 
should  be  made  annually  to  Parliaoie&t  of 
the  name,  &c.,  of  every  person  convieUd 
under  the  Passenger  Act,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  each  aach  case.  Sodi 
a  return  would  have  the  effect  of  indidof 
greater  care  and  caution  on  the  part  of  tk 
masters  of  emigrant  vesaels,  while  it  wooM 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  agents  and  othen  to 
employ  greater  precautions  against  losaes 
at  sea  before  vessels  left  the  harbour. 

Ea&l  grey  opposed  the  clanse.  Tke 
noble  Earl  proposed  that  returns  should  be 
made  annually  to  thdt  House  of  the  naoe 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
every  conviction,  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  throughout  the  eobniei. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  thts 
to  require  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  i^tsra 
of  this  kind.  He  might  not  object  to  iQek 
a  return  for  a  single  year,  in  order  to  sfaov 
the  working  of  the  measure,  but  sack  s 
return  would,  he  ventured  to  say,  be  not 
only  useless,  but  an  abuse  of  the  powers  if 
legislation. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL,  not- 
withstanding what  had  fallen  from  tke 
noble  Earl,  was  satisfied  that  the  daae 
which  he  proposed  would  be  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  in  the  Bill. 

On  Question,  disagreed  to. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  14,  1851. 

MixuTKs.]    New  Writ For  Thirsk,  ».  Join 

Bell,  Esq.,  deceased. 
PuBUC   Bill.  —  8*  (Commons  Iiuslosare. 

CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  moved  the  Seeond 
Reading  of  tbe  Caledonian  Rail^^ay  (Glas- 
gow, Gamkirk,  and  Coatbridge,  PoUoek, 
and  Govan,  &c..  Railways),  Amendment 
and  Continuation,  iic.  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sir    R.  H.   INGLIS    moved. 
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Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months.  He 
had  no  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the 
measure,  but  he  felt  as  satisfied  now  as 
he  did  last  year,  that  the  Bill  proceeded 
on  a  very  irregular  and  fallacious  prin- 
ciple, and  that  it  was  in  no  waj  entitled 
to  the  favour  of  the  House. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now/'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,"  That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  the  Bill  was 
merely  permissive,  and  that,  if  passed,  it 
would  enable  the  Caledonian  Railway  Com- 
pany to  fulfil  its  engagements  to  a  class  of 
Shylocks  who  were  determined  to  have 
their  "pound  of  flesh."  He  thought  it 
should  be  left  to  independent  and  impar- 
tial parties  to  decide  the  claims  due  to  the 
creditors;  but,  as  the  Bill  gave  a  simple 
sanction  to  an  agreement,  and  was  not 
compulsory,  he  would  support  its  second 
reading. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  called  upon  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  the  magnitude  of 
the  question  now  before  it,  because  he 
could  assure  hon.  Members  that  the  Bill 
did  not  only  relate  to  the  interests  of  the 
parties  mentioned  in  it,  but  that  it  involved 
a  public  principle.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  said,  that  certain 
Shylocks  were  determined  to  have  their 
"  pound  of  flesh,"  and  ho  then  went  on  to 
observe  that  the  object  of  this  measure  was 
to  empower  those  Shylocks  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  company.  Now,  it 
was  very  true  that  a  portion  of  the  Bill 
was  permissive,  but  another  portion  of  it 
was  of  a  totally  different  character,  en- 
abling the  Caledonian  Company,  which  had 
obtained  an  unhappy  notoriety  for  pro- 
ceedings of  this  nature,  to  borrow  600,000^ 
for  certain  purposes,  over  the  heads  of 
creditors  who  now  had  claims  on  that 
company  under  specific  Acts  of  Parlia-. 
ment.  A  more  deceptive  measure  than 
the  permissive  portion  of  the  Bill  he  had 
never  heard  of.  According  to  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  in  this  country,  credi- 
tors were  entitled  to  have  insolvent  con- 
cerns delivered  over  to  them;  but  this  Bill 
absolutely  repealed  the  money  rights  and 
privileges  of  some  of  those  parties,  without 
any  reference  to  their  consent  whatever. 
One  of  the  companies  not  only  held  an  in- 
terest in  the  net  profits  of  the  line,  but  was 
a  creditor  for  the  redemption  money  of  its 
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rights  at  a  fixed  rate;  and  yet  the  Bill 
proposed  to  repeal  the  clauses  affecting 
that  creditor's  claim  altogether.  So  far 
as  the  measure  was  permissive,  it  was 
wholly  unsound  in  principle,  because  it 
sought  for  a  settlement  oetwecn  debtor 
and  creditor  not  upon  equitable  terms.  It 
involved  the  important  question  whether 
the  House  would  sanction  the  principle 
that  Parliamentary  contracts  on  specific 
terms  were  to  be  dissolved  in  the  face  of 
the  reclamation  of  the  parties  interested  in 
these  contracts. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  would  support  the 
Bill  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  enable 
parties  to  pay  their  just  debts.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  be  led  away  with  the 
idea  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the 
permissive  character  of  the  measure — a 
measure  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  de- 
serving of  inquiry  before  a  Committee. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  considered  that, 
in  reference  to  the  situation  he  had  the 
honour  of  holding,  the  only  private  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  justified  in  interfe- 
ring, either  by  speech  or  vote,  was  when 
some  important  public  principle  was  in- 
volved. When  he  conceived  that  some 
clear  public  principle  was  involved,  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  no  amendment  in  Com- 
mittee could  do  away  with  it,  then  he  ouglit, 
he  considered,  to  tender  his  advice.  There 
was  a  material  difference  between  the  Bill 
of  this  year  and  the  Bill  of  last.  Last 
year's  Bill  interfered  summarily  with 
guaranteed  and  preferential  interests,  thus 
giving  no  security  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
shareholders.  According  to  the  present 
Bill,  these  guaranteed  and  prefei'ential 
shares  could  not  be  interfered  with  with- 
out the  sanction  of  four-fifths  of  those  in- 
terested in  them.  The  Bill  contained  some 
of  the  most  startling  provisions  and  some 
most  objectionable  clauses;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  empowering  a  loan  of 
600,000{.,  and  those  by  which  former  acts 
of  the  Caledonian  directors  had  been  sanc- 
tioned; and,  if  it  went  to  a  Committee,  he 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  many  important  points  connected 
with  it.  Any  proposition  to  deal  with 
guaranteed  and  preferential  shares  should 
be  carefully  watched;  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  say  that  there  was  no  supposable 
case  in  which  such  shares  should  be  dealt 
with.  He  did  not  find  anything  in  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  so  objectionable  as  to 
mduce  him  to  vote  against  it;  indeed,  he 
should  not  vote  either  one  way  or  other  upon 
the  question. 
2  U 


Sib  G.  grey  said,  that  not  hsTiiig  had 
an  opportunity  last  night  of  placing  apon 
the  paper  the  notice  of  the  clanae  which 
he  intended  proposing  in  Committee  ou  the 
EccleBiastical  Titles  Bill,  in  the  event  of 
that  measure  being  read  a  second  time, 
vith  respect  to  the  Scotch  bishops,  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  state  the  terras  of 
it  DOW.  In  the  first  place,  he  begged  to 
eaj  that  he  intended  to  move  the  insertion 
of  the  following  words  in  the  praamble, 
after  the  word  "  whereas,"  in  the  first  line 
of  the  Bill  :~ 

"  CiTerjof  Her  Majaatj'B  Roman  Catholic  m}f- 
JMts  haiD  uaumed  to  themMlvsi  the  titlei  of ' 
•rchbisiiopa  and  biahops  of  pretendod  seea  and 
diocosea  within  the  United  Kiogdi 


That  nothing  in  thii  Act  ihall  b«  bald  to  « 


the  Protsataat   1 

ing  eocleaiaitleal 
or  place  fn  tbmt 
iti7,  or  arauming  tha  name,  itjle,  or  title  of 
■uch  diilrict  or  place,  and  Chat  nothing  in  this 
Act  ahall  be  held  to  give  the  right  to  anj  (iieh 
biihopi  to  aitume  or  nse  anj  name,  ityls,  or  tills 
which  tbej  are  not  now  allowed  \>j  law  to  u- 
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Ur.  CARDWELL  had  no  opinion  on   pnrpowbrarewriptorletter&omtlMBlahopof 
the  case  either  one  waj  or  the  other;  but    ««™«" 

he  thought  the  merits  of  the  Bill  would  be    Then  the  clause  he  shontd  propose  witli 
best  understood  through  the  investigation  .  .     .■     ™     .  ■    . .  . 

of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  fox  UAULE  said,  that  this  nil- 
way  had  been  a  persecuted  railway  from  its 
very  commenccmont,  hut,  notwithstanding  j  ihops 
the  opinion  of  the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie 
and  the  misrepresentations  to  which  it  was 
subject,  he  believed  that  it  was  a  good  de- 
sign, and  be  should  certainly  vote  for  tbo 
second  reading. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  that 
there  was  an  immense  amnunt  of  capital 
at  stake,  5,000,0001.,  and  if  the  directors 
of  the  Caledonian  Company  gave  an  nn- 
dertaking  not  to  avoid  any  arrangements 
made,  tbe  House  might  be  induced  to 
agree  to  the  second  reading.  He  consid- 
ered the  clause  empowering  the  loan  of 
600,0001.  moat  outrageous;  and  if  an  nn- 
dcrstandiog  of  this  kind  were  not  come  to, 
the  directors  might  raise  the  money  and 
avoid  the  arrangement.  Sould  tbe  House 
come  to  a  division,  he  would  certainly  vote 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU. 

Mr.  BECKETT  DENISON  moved  that 
the  discussion  should  be  adjourned  till  this 
day  week. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  tbo  Question." 

The  House  divided:— Ayes  214;  Noes 
C7  :  Majority  147. 

BiU  read  2°,  and  committed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 


THE  CENSUS. 
Mr.  GOULBURN  wished  to  ask  a  qoos- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Seo- 
retary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
respecting  a  paper  which  had  been  issued 
from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Registrar  General,  on  tha 
subject  of  the  census,  and  which  had  given 
occasion  to  considerable  alarm.  The  paper 
in  question  had  been  directed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergyman,  the  officiating 
minister,  or  any  other  person  in  tbe  parish; 
and,  if  required,  the  party  with  whom  the 
notice  was  left  to  give  mtimation  of  the 
total  income  of  the  clergyman  of  tlie 
parish,  the  sources  from  wbicb  it  was  de- 
rived— whether  from  endowments,  pew- 
rents,  fees,  donations,  iie.;  and,  further, 
it  required  a  statement  of  tbe  average 
number  of  persons  who  attended  each 
place  of  worsnip  within  the  parish.  Now, 
he  (M'r.  Goulbum)  had  always  understood 
that  the  object  of  tbe  census  was  to  pro- 
cure certain  information  with  reference  to 
a  particular  class  of  facts;  and,  therefore, 
as  the  information  sought  by  the  paper  to 
which  he  had  referred  was  uncertain,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  defeat  the  object  of  the  census 
itself.  With  respect  to  the  inquiir  into 
tbe  income  of  a  clergyman  of  a  parish  by 
any  one  to  whom  tbe  notice  was  sent,  the 
House  would  excuse  him  for  asking  tbe 
right  bon.  Gentleman  whether  it  would 
be  compulsory  upon  parties  to  moke  the 
return  ? 

Sir  G.  GRET  replied,  that  the  paper 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  Registrar 
Generol  in  order  to  procure  information 
with  respect  to  the  census  was  divided  into 
two  classes  of  queries:  tbe  first  class  woa 
addressed  to  parties  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
Kca  anu  """'^''t'  *"'!  "i^  withbolding  of  Buswers  to 
uoder  colour  |  ^^^  f^UCries^in  that  class  was  subject  to  a 


of  an  alleged  authorit;  girea  to  theoi  for  that    penalty.      The  other  class  compruod,  BOt 
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only  the  questions  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  a 
great  many  others  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  procure  valuable  information;  and  to 
these  queries  the  Registrar  General  re- 
quested parties  to  furnish  him  with  an- 
swers; but  the  withholdiug  of  answers  to 
that  class  of  queries  was  not  subject  to  a 
penalty.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  not  quite  right  in  saying  that 
the  letter  of  the  Registrar  General  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  officiating  clergyman  "  or 
any  other  person  in  the  parish. '  If  he  ex- 
amined the  document,  he  would  see  that  it 
was  addressed  to  the  officiating  minister, 
the  churchwarden,  or  "  some  other  autho- 
rised person,'*  in  the  absence  of  the  cler- 
gyman; but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  officiating  minister  in  every 
instance. 

THE  DANUBIAN  PROVINCES— THE 
HUNGARIAN  REFUGEES. 

Mr.  URQUHART  begged  to  put  the 
question,  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
whether  there  was  any  certain  information 
as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops 
from  the  Danubian  provinces? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  The  ques- 
tion is  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
Danubian  provinces.  The  answer  which 
1  have  to  give  is,  that,  by  late  accounts 
received,  both  from  Constantinople  and  from 
St.  Petersburgh,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that 
the  evacuation  of  those  provinces,  both  by 
the  Turkish  and  Russian  troops,  has  been 
ordered,  and  will  very  shortly  take  place. 

Mr.  URQUHART  had  to  ask  further, 
pursuant  to  notice,  if  the  noble  Lord  was 
in  possession  of  any  information  as  to  the 
conditions  attached  to  that  evacuation? 
And,  perhaps,  the  noble  Lord  would,  at 
the  same  time,  be  so  good  as  to  state, 
whether  the  signified  time  of  their  deten- 
tion having  elapsed,  the  Hungarian  re- 
fugees in  Turkey  were  likely  to  be  soon 
liberated  ;  and,  also,  if  the  noble  Lord 
could  properly  answer  that  question,  whe- 
ther the  English  Government  was  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  those  who  desired  to 
see  the  liberation  of  those  Hungarians,  or 
to  the  views  of  Austria,  which  sought 
their  continued  detention  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  The  only 
conditions  annexed  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  Danubian  provinces  are  the  conditions 
which  arc  stipulated  in  the  agreement 
which  was  made  two  years  ago,  by  which 
the  two  parties,  Turkey  and  Russia,  con- 
tracted to  withdraw  their  troops  from  those 


provinces  whenever  tranquillity  should  be 
restored,  but  each  of  them  to  leep  certun 
forces  within  their  own  frontiers,  but  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Danubian  provincefl, 
for  a  certain  time  after,  in  case  of  circum^ 
stances  arising  which  might  require  a  new 
occupation.  With  regard  to  the  question 
in  respect  to  the  Hungarian  refugees  in 
Turkey,  what  I  have  to  state  is  this — There 
were  about  76  Hungarian  refugees  alto- 
gether at  the  time.  Of  these  76,  oO  were,  by 
the  last  accounts,  about  to  be  set  free  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  in  consequence 
of  an  understanding  with  the  Government 
of  Austria.  With  regard  to  the  16  re- 
maining, I  only  know  that,  by  the  last 
accounts,  communications  were  going  on 
still  between  the  Government  of  Turkey 
and  the  Government  of  Austria — the  Go- 
vernment of  Turkey  desiring  to  set  free 
the  whole  of  them.  The  understanding 
established  between  Turkey  and  Austria 
on  this  point  went  to  this — that  the  Sultan 
engaged  to  detain  these  Hungarians  only 
until  tranquillity  should  be  re-established 
in  Hungary.  With  regard  to  the  wishes^ 
in  this  matter,  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  we  desire  that  those  Hun- 
garian refugees  should  all  of  them  be  set 
free  ;  and  my  own  opinion  distinctly  is, 
that  a  due  regard  to  the  dignity  and  mde- 
pendence  of  the  Sultan  would  induce  him 
to  use  that  liberty  which  tlie  understanding 
with  Austria  has  conferred  on  him,  by 
freeing  all  those  unfortunate  men. 
Subject  dropped. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE,  on  the  Question, 
"  That  the  House,  at  its  rising,  should  ad- 
journ to  Monday  next,"  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
if  the  debate  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  should  not  finish  to-night,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  on  Monday,  or  whether  it 
would  be  postponed  for  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  It  is  my  intention 
not  to  go  on  with  the  Navy  Estimates  on 
Monday  ;  but  if  the  debate  on  the  Eccle- 
siasticd  Titles  Bill  be  adjourned  this  even- 
ing, then  to  go  on  on  Monday  with  the 
adjourned  debate.  I  may  as  well  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating,  with  regard  to 
the  notice  which  I  gave,  that  on  Friday 
next  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  state  what  altera- 
tions he  proposed  to  make  in  his  financial 
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■tatemen'.  that  since  then  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Inverness-shire  has  given  notice 
that  he  will  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Qovemment  for  their  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Ceylon.  I  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  if  he  wonld  lay  on  the  table 
the  terms  of  his  Motion ;  out  I  find  that 
be  has  gone  out  of  town,  and  I  must  post- 
pone the  question  till  Monday.  But,  as  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  is  now 

Sending,  I  hope  that  hon.  -Gentlemen  who 
ave  notices  on  the  paper  for  that  day  will 
give  way,  in  order  that  a  question  directly 
affecting  the  fate  of  the  Government  may 
be  brought  to  a  speedy  issue.  I  may  like- 
wise i^tate  that  it  would  not  be  right,  with 
a  vote  of  censure  hanging  over  our  heads, 
ihat  we  should  propose  any  financial  state- 
ment ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  certainly 
propose  to  wait  till  it  be  decided  whether 
we  or  some  future  Government  are  to 
bring  forward  the  financial  arrangement 
for  the  year.  I  therefore  trust  that  my 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Bath,  who 
has  a  Motion  which  stands  first  on  the 
Notices,,  as  well  as  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose,  who  has  a  Motion 
relating  to  Borneo,  will  wave  their  right  of 
precedence,  in  order  to  allow  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  to 
come  on  on  that  day. 

Lord  ASHLEY  said,  he  had  already 
postponed  his  Motion  more  than  once;  but 
if  other  hon.  Gentlemen  would  agree  to 
postpone  theirs,  he  would  not  stand  in  the 
way. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  wished  to  know,  as 
the  noble  Lord  had  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  the  Jewish  Disabilities 
Bill  last  night,  on  what  day  he  now  pro- 
posed to  bring  it  forward  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  proposed  to  bring 
it  forward  on  Tuesday  next,  and,  failing 
that,  he  would  endeavour  to  bring  it  for- 
ward some  other  Notice  day. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  stated 
that,  with  a  vote  of  censure  hanging  over 
him,  he  would  not  proceed  with  the  finan- 
cial business  of  the  country.  Now,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Moore)  that  the  question 
relating  to  the  finance  and  taxation  of  the 
country  called  not  only  for  wise,  but  for 
prompt  consideration ;  while  there  were 
other  important  measures  involving  great 
changes  in  the  law,  and  a  permanent  ad- 
justment of  the  relations  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  governed,  in  which  not 
only  was  there  no  haste  required,  but  in 
which  it  was  important  that  they  should 

Lord  J4  Russell 


legislate  without  heat  or  passion.  But  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
reversing  the  salutary  order  of  things.  He 
was  proceeding  to  legislate  with  haste  and 
passion  on  a  question  on  which  the  utmost 
deliberation  was  required,  and  he  refused 
to  legislate  at  all  on  questions  where 
prompt  and  vigorous  legislation  was  ne- 
cessary. He  must  say,  that  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  offer  a  factious  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  Government — [^Oheersl 
— ^he  declared  it,  he  would  not  accede  to 
factious  opposition  under  reasonable  cir- 
cumstances. But  he  must  say,  that  if  it 
was  proposed  to  postpone  the  pressing  bu- 
siness of  the  country,  to  which  the  coun- 
try was  looking  forward  with  impatience, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  pressing  forward 
measures  to  which  the  country  might  be 
looking  forward  with  anxiety,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  not  with  impatience ;  he  must 
say  that,  under  such  circumstances,  there 
was  no  course  of  faction  which  he  was  not 
entitled  to  take.  He  was  willing  to  defer 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  he  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  know  that  the  Government  was  a 
Government,  and  not  a  mere  provUional 
machine  established  for  their  oppression  ; 
if  they  were  to  suffer,  let  them  suffer  under 
due  course  of  law,  not  from  the  wishes  of 
a  set  of  automatons  who  had  no  power  of 
motion  except  for  one  purpose.  If,  there- 
fore, the  financial  measures  of  the  country 
were  to  be  postponed  because  a  vote  of 
censure  was  hanging  over  the  Government, 
and  if  they  proposed  to  proceed  to-night 
with  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  he 
should  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  p.  O'CONNOR  thought  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  fair  or  more  creditable 
to  the  Goveiiiment,  than  to  postpone  these 
measures  till  the  charge  to  be  brought 
against  them  was  disposed  of. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  What  I  stated 
was,  that  on  Friday,  the  2l8t,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  propose  the  alterations  that  he  pro- 
posed to  make  in  his  financial  measures,  and 
that  we  should  then  proceed  with  the  Army 
Estimates,  and  that  on  Monday,  the  24th^ 
wc  had  intended  to  proceed  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford  has  given  notice  of  a  Motion  on 
that  question,  and  what  I  say  is  this,  that 
as  on  Tuesday,  the  25th,  the  vote  of  cen- 
sure is  to  be  proposed,  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  the  House— more  inconvenient 
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to  the  Hoase  than  to  us  as  a  Goyernment 
— that  we  should  proceed  with  that  ques- 
tion on  Monday.  But  I  never  proposed 
that  the  financial  statement  should  he  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  recent 
proceedings  showed  the  necessity  of  alter- 
ing the  rule  of  the  House,  which  required 
40  Members  present  before  a  House  could 
be  made.  He  himself  had  a  Motion  on 
the  paper  of  the  greatest  importance,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  7,000,000Z.  of 
the  public  taxes,  which  were  expended  in 
direct  violation  of  what  he  considered  to 
bo  constitutional  principles.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  he  should  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  bringing  on  the  question 
on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  When 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Government 
were  interested  in  any  measure  that  was 
likely  to  come  under  consideration,  they 
took  good  care  to  secure  a  House  ;  but 
when  independent  Members  had  Motions 
on  the  paper  those  Gentlemen  thought 
proper  to  absent  themselves.  Last  night, 
when  the  House  could  not  bo  made,  there 
were  several  Members  in  the  library  and 
in  the  lobbies.  On  that,  as  on  similar 
occasions,  Gentlemen  were  actively  at 
work  in  preventing  a  House  being  made. 
He  would  not  repeat  what  was  said  on 
such  occasions ;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  that  impediments  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  forming  a  House 
and  proceeding  with  public  business.  All 
he  should  now  observe  was,  that  he  in- 
tended to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  his  Motion  under  the  notice  of 
the  House. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  was  quite  as  much 
disappointed  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth; and,  with  reference  to  the  money 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  was  paid 
unconstitutionally,  he  begged  to  inform 
him  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  paid  in 
conformity  with  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
much  of  the  remainder  was  paid  on  old 
constitutional  principles.  He  had  come 
down  last  night  with  his  box  under  his 
arm,  to  show  all  this  to  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  and  to  his  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment he  found  that  from  there  being  no 
House  he  was  not  able  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  would  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  whom 
the  Government  relied  for  making  a  House 
when  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  important  business  on  the 
paper.   The  noble  Lord's  Motion  respecting 


the  Jewish  disabilities  stood  second  yester- 
day; but  though  last  year  he  promised  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward that  question  in  the  present  Session, 
and  had  had  that  opportunity  yesterday, 
he  now  came  down  in  breathless  haste  to 
persecute  the  Roman  Catholics,  whilst  be 
totally  and  entirely  neglected  the  Jews.  It 
made  all  the  difference  whether  the  noble 
Lord  had  had  a  Notice  on  the  paper  yes- 
terday or  not.  If  private  Members  only 
had  notices,  it  would  have  been  their  duty 
to  make  a  House;  but  when  the  noble  Lord 
had  a  notice  also,  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
made  a  House.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  been  in  hia 
place  at  four  o'clock,  instead  of  walking 
down  with  his  bundle  of  papers  at  half- 
past.  Who  were  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment who  were  there  yesterday?  Only 
one !  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
And  he  was  "  alone  in  his  glory"  on  the 
Treasury  benches,  not  one  single  Member 
of  the  Government  besides  being  present. 
It  could  not  be  too  often  repeated  what  had 
been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Canning  used  to  say  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  underlings  of  a  Go- 
vernment (and  the  rule  applied  particu- 
larly to  those  whose  o£Bces  were  more  or- 
namental than  useful,  such  as  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury) — that  the  first  duty  of 
those  underlings  was  to  form  "  a  House;" 
next,  to  keep  '*  a  House;"  and,  thirdly,  to 
cheer  the  Ministers.  He  thought  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  ii^debted  to  him  for  the 
hint,  as  the  Government  appeared  to  be 
rather  in  want  of  a  cheer  sometimes.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  have  a  notice 
to  that  efibct  posted  up  in  all  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  and  that  whenever  there  was 
any  public  business  of  importance  coming 
on,  he  would  command  them  to  help  in 
making  a  House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  could  only  say  that 
his  general  directions  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  to  make  a  House  on  all 
occasions,  independent  of  what  business 
was  set  down  in  the  paper.  The  Govern- 
ment were  the  losers  more  than  any  one 
else  by  the  House  not  being  made,  from 
the  inconvenience  of  the  Motions,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given,  coming  on  other 
nights  when  the  Orders  of  the  Day  stood 
first.  Last  night  his  expectation  was  that 
a  House  would  be  made,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  assured  him  that  he  had 
used  every  exertion  to  make  a  House. 

Mr.  BARNARD  rose  to  state,  in  con- 
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finnation  of  what  the  noble  Lord  had  said, 
that  though  he  was  not  an  underling  of  the 
Government,  yet  he  had  received  a  note 
from  the  Treasury  requesting  his  attendance 
yesterday  evening. 

Mb.  HAYTEE  begged  permission  to 
say  that  he  took  all  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  House,  however  unsuc- 
cessful they  might  have  been.  When  he 
came  to  the  House  he  found  some  Mem- 
bers— not  Members  of  the  Government — 
reluctant  to  come  in,  and  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  inducing  those  Members  to  come 
into  the  House.  Ha?ing  made  the  at- 
tempt, he  was  present  when  the  House 
was  counted,  and  expressed  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  his  regret  that  his 
efforts  should  have  been  unavailing  to  ob- 
tain the  advantage  for  him  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  those  charges  of  which  he 
had  given  notice. 

The  House  at  its  rising  to  adjourn  to 
Monday. 

ECCLESUSTICAL  TITLES  ASSUMPTION 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  begged  to  present 
several  petitions  from  British  colonies, 
praying  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  be 
extended  to  wherever  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
rogative extends;  also  a  petition  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  a  Gentleman  formerly  a 
Member  of  that  House,  the  Hon.  Craven 
Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  which  recited  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  which  he  would  re- 
spectfully ask  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  stated  that  Augusta  Talbot  resided  un- 
til lately  in  her  mother's  house,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury;  that  she  was  a  ward  in  Chan- 
cery, but,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  her 
being  such  ward,  she  had  been  placed,  last 
September,  in  a  convent  at  Taunton,  not 
as  a  pupil,  but  as  a  postulant,  with  the 
avowed  olnect  of  becoming  a  nun ;  that 
by  September,  1851,  the  year  of  probation 
would  expire,  and  that  she  would  be  still 
under  age  ;  that  she  would  still  be  a  ward 
of  Chancery;  that  her  fortune  of  80,0002., 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1852,  when  she  at- 
tained her  majority,  would,  according  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
cease  to  be  hers  ;  she  would  have  no  con- 
trol over  it ;  that  her  fortune  would  be- 
come confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  convent, 
or  other  uses  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  that  not  only  the 
petitioner,  the  stepfather  of  the  young 
kdy  80  being  under  age  and  a  ward  of 


Chancery,  was  deprived  of  all  communica- 
tion with  her,  but  her  half-sister,  a  child 
by  a  second  marriage,  was  equally  pre- 
vented from  having  any  communication 
with  her.  She  was  her  nearest  female  re- 
lative, and  was  thus  prevented  from  culti- 
tivating  those  natural  feelings  and  affec- 
tions which  ought  to  grow  up  between 
sisters  so  situated,  and  would  grow  up  un- 
der other  circumstances.  The  prayer  of 
the  petitioner  was — 

**  That  this  House  would  introduco  into  the  Bill 
a  clause  enacting  that  no  infant,  whether  a  ward 
of  Chancery  or  not,  should  be  permitted  to  be 
placed  by  parents  or  guardians,  or  any  other  per- 
son whomsoever,  in  any  convent,  seminary,  or 
place  of  education,  as  postulant  during  the  minor- 
ity of  such  infant ;  and  that  any  property  of  such 
infant,  so  having  been  placed,  whether  absolute  or 
contingent,  should  vest  in  and  enure  to  Her  Mar 
jesty,  and  be  disposed  of  as  Iler  Mtgesty  might  be 
pleased  to  direct  by  warrant  of  her  sign  manual, 
provided  that  such  property  should  not  go  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  Chnroh  of 
Rome  it  otherwise  would." 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
time.** 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
said,  he  should  propose  that  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Assumption  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  He 
should  treat  the  Bill  not  in  the  form  in 
which  it  at  present  stood  before  the  Hoosey 
but  in  the  form  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  press 
it.  That  would  be  the  simplest  way,  and 
it  would  produce  no  inconvenience,  inas- 
much as  if  certain  clauses  were  to  disap- 
pear altogether,  they  had  no  occasion  to 
allude  to  them ;  and  if  they  were  proposed, 
an  opportunity  would  subsequently  be  given 
for  their  discussion.  This  Bill  had  been 
prepared  during  a  period  of  great  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  Pope's  creation  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  country; 
caused  by  the  change  of  the  spiritual  or- 
ganisation under  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  hitherto  lived,  by  the  change  of 
vicars-apostolic  into  bishops  in  ordinary, 
and  a  regularly  constituted  hierarchy. 
This  was  said  by  the  people  of  this  country 
to  b6  an  insult  to  the  nation,  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  prerogative  of  tho  Crown, 
and  an  infraction  of  international  law. 
Now  he  would  ask  permission  to  glance  at 
what  had  been  the  condition  of  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
this  country  since  the  Reformation.  In 
1598,  under  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  the 
last  Roman  Catholic  bishop — the  last  bishop 
of  their  ancient  faith — the  Bishop  of  lidn- 
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coin  had  died,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
became  deprived  of  any  ecclesiastical  head 
in  this  country.  At  that  time,  under  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  case,  the  anomalous 
office  of  arch-priest  was  created  in  Eng- 
land with  episcopal  jurisdiction.  But  even 
at  that  time  many  of  the  principal  secular 
clergy  in  the  country  remonstrated  against 
that  appointment,  and  demanded  the  con- 
stitution of  a  regular  hierarchy.  The 
arch-priest,  however,  was  appointed,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  governed  by 
him  and  his  successors  from  1598  to  1623. 
In  1623  the  demand  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics for  some  episcopal  jurisdiction  became 
more  urgent,  and  in  that  year  a  vicar-apos- 
tolic was  appointed  to  govern  them.  From 
1623  to  lo88  they  were  governed  by  a 
vicar-apostolic.  In  1688  four  vicars-apos- 
tolic were  appointed  by  the  Pope,  who,  to 
use  the  fashionable  modern  phrase,  par- 
celled out  the  country  into  four  districts. 
From  that  period  these  vicars -apostolic 
governed  the  country  till  1840.  Then  the 
country  was  divided  into  eight  districts, 
and  eight  vicars -apostolic  were  appointed. 
In  1850  the  hierarchy  which  had  caused 
80  much  commotion  in  this  country  was 
appointed.  Why  did  the  Pope  establish  a 
hierarchy  ?  They  all  knew  the  irregula- 
rity which  any  body,  and  particularly  a 
religious  body,  got  into  when  regular  dis- 
cipline and  organisation  was  not  in  use 
amongst  them.  That  was  the  case  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Thev  felt  all  the 
inconveniences  of  an  unestablished  Church 
*— of  a  Church  not  ruled  in  the  ordinary 
manner  —  therefore  many  irregularities 
prevailed  for  want  of  that  discipline.  There- 
fore the  Roman  Catholics  of  England — 
laity  and  clergy — petitioned  the  Pope  of 
late  years  to  grant  them  a  regular  hierar- 
chy. He  (the  Earl  of  Arundel)  signed  one 
of  those  petitions  ;  and  if  any  man  had 
told  him  at  that  time  that  he  was  infrin- 
ging the  Queen's  prerogative,  he  should 
nave  deemed  him  mad.  That  was  not  their 
intention  in  the  least.  After  a  time  the 
thing  was  arranged.  Now  they  were 
told  that  a  great  part  of  the  insult — the 
noble  Lord  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Friends  had  urged  it  strongly  in  and  out 
of  the  House— was  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Government  of  the  country  were 
not  informed  of  the  Pope's  intention.  He 
was  surprised  that  the  noble  Lord  should 
h^ve  complained  of  that.  He  did  not  wish 
to  quote  extracts  to  show  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  noble  Lord,  but  in  the  present 
instance  it  was  part  of  his  case;  and  ho 


would  ask  the  permission  of  the  House  to 
read  extracts  n-om  speeches  of  the  hon. 
Member  hx  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
of  the  noble  Lord  himself,  which  would 
prove  that  so  early  as  February,  1848,  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  the  asserted  intention  of  the  Pope  to 
create  bishops  and  dioceses.  No  intima- 
tion was  given  at  Rome  or  elsewhere  that 
that  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  On  the  17th 
of  August,  1848,  that  hon.  Member  thought 
it  his  duty  again  to  recur  to  the  subject, 
and  bring  still  more  distinctly  before  the 
House  the  statement  which  he  had  made. 
Upon  that  occasion,  the  question  under 
discussion  was  the  Bill  for  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Rome.  The  noble  Lord  had  had 
his  attention  for  months  directed  to  the 
circumstance;  he  had,  no  doubt,  maturely 
and  well  considered  what  should  be  the 
policy  of  this  country  with  respect  to  Rome, 
and  he  proceeded  to  lay  down  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  right  course  to 
pursue,  not  with  respect  to  Pope  Pius  IX. 
alone,  but  with  reference  to  the  Pope, 
whoever  he  might  be.  To  prove  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  stated,  he  would  ask  per- 
mission to  read  extracts  from  their  speeches 
upon  the  occasions  alluded  to.  On  the 
16th  of  February,  1848,  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, said — 

"  It  appeared  then*  as  his  statement  had  not 
been  contradicted,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  subdivide  Her  Majesty's 
European  dominions,  as  well  as  those  beyond  sea, 
into  bishoprics,  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
of  England ;  and  he  contended,  in  the  language  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  whose  pe- 
tition he  had  the  honour  of  presenting  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session,  that  it  was  high 
time  that  England  should,"  &o.  [  3  Hansard,  xcvi. 
707.] 

So  that  the  intention  of  the  Pope  was  dis- 
tinctly stated.  On  the  17th  August  the 
hon.  Member  again  adverted  to  the  subject. 
He  said — 

"  He  had  no  objection  to  call  him  Bishop 
Wiseman — his  objection  was  to  calling  him  '  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.'  He  did  not  deny  that 
there  were  bishops  in  the  Chyrch  of  Rome — he 
only  objected  to  their  claiming  to  be  bishops  of 
places  in  his  Queen's  dominions,  and  against 
his  Queen's  permission  and  authority."  [  3  Ban- 
sard,  oi.,  213.]  "  Would  any  State  in  Europe, 
whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  have 
permitted  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  carve  out  a 
portion  of  the  native  dominions  of  that  State, 
and  to  divide  it  into  archbishoprics  and  bi- 
ihoprics,  without  communication  with  its  own 
Soveraign  ?    He  truited  that  his  noble  Friend  at 
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the  head  of  the  GrOTernment  would  state  dittinctly, 
as  he  believed  he  oould  have  don^  a  few  months 
ago,  that  A  delicate  intimation  had  been  made  to 
the  Pope  that  he  oould  not  be  permitted  to  create 
a  bishopric  in  the  Queen's  dominions  without  the 
Queen's  consent.  He  did  trust  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  state  this ;  although  the  statement 
had,  he  believed,  appeared  in  the  Tahlet  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  Freeman* t  Journal  in  Ireland, 
that  bulls  were  introduced  into  this  country  at 
this  moment,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen,  dividing  the  Queen's  dominions  into 
archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  and  filling  them 
with  persons  not  appointed  or  reoognised,  o^ 
acknowledged  by  the  Queen."  [3  Hantard,  oi., 
214.]  He  had  stated  to  his  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  that  he  should  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  ask  him  two  or  three  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  certain  letters,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  in  this  country  without  the  consent 
of  its  Sovereign."  [Ibid.,  p.  216.] 

In  the  same  debate  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  GoTemment  said — 

**  An  hon.  Gentleman  has  aaked  me  some  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  certain  proceedings  that  have 
taken  place.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  wishes  to 
ask  rae  now  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  in  England.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Pope  has  authorised  in  any  way,  by  any 
authority  he  may  have,  the  creation  of  any  arch- 
bishopric or  bishopric  with  dioceses  in  England ; 
but  certainly  I  have  not  given  my  consent — nor 
should  I  give  my  consent  if  I  were  asked  to  do  so 
— to  any  such  formation  of  dioceses.  With  regard 
to  spiritual  authority,  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
see,  when  he  alludes  to  other  States  in  Europe, 
that  whatever  control  is  to  be  obtained  over  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  agreement  for  that  end.  Tou  must 
either  give  certain  advantages  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  obtain  m>m  the  Pope  certain 
other  advantages  in  return,  among  which  you 
must  stipulate  that  the  Pope  shall  not  create  any 
dioceses  in  England  without  the  consent  of  the 
Queen  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  say  that 
you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  arrangements  of 
that  kind — that  you  will  not  consent,  in  any  way, 
to  give  any  authority  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  England.  But  then  you  must  leave  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  entirely  unfettered. 
You  cannot  bind  the  Pope's  spiritual  influence 
unless  you  have  some  agreement.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  this  country,  or  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  we 
should  have  an  agreement  with  the  Pope,  by 
which  their  religious  arrangements  should  be  re- 
gulated."   [3  Hansard,  ci.,  219,  220.] 

That  was  the  noble  Lord's  doliberate  opin- 
ion upon  that  occasion,  the  matter  having 
been  fully  considered,  and  his  attention 
having  been  called  to  it  for  months  before. 
After  that  statement,  had  not  the  Pope  and 
his  advisers  a  right  to  believe  that,  though 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  give  his  consent, 
if  asked,  he  would  not  oppose  the  thing  if 
done?     Was  it  not  giving  an  invitation  to 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey 


the  Pope  to  use  the  natural  spiritual  autho- 
rity which  the  noble  Lord  said  the  people 
of  this  country  left  in  his  hands  ?  And, 
taking  into  consideration  that  it  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  much  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  said,  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister or  Government  did  object  to  the  crea- 
tion of  these  dioceses.  Then,  with  re- 
spect to  the  infringement  of  the  Qaeen's 
prerogative :  this  establishment  of  a  hier- 
archy did  nothing  that  the  Queen  could  do. 
It  prevented  the  Queen  from  doing  nothing; 
it  touched  nothing;  it  changed  nothing;  it 
only  affected  those  whose  conscientious 
submission  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope  was  by  the  law  admitted.  The  noble 
Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  had 
told  us  that  the  \s^w  officers  of  the  Crown 
declared  that  the  assumption  of  titles  in 
this  country  was  not  illegal  at  common  or 
statute  law,  but  that  the  bulls  making  those 
titles  were  doubtful  at  common  law,  and 
that  at  statute  law  they  were  illegal.  Now 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  at 
common  law  they  were  not  illegal.  Bat 
this  Act  did  not  affect  the  bulls  at  aU.  It 
only  affected  the  titles,  and  made  unlawful 
that  which  was  lawful  by  the  Act  of  1829, 
and  inflicted  penalties.  He  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  noble  Lord's  reasons  for  not 
legislating  upon  bulls  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  one 
sort  and  another;  he  admitted  that  he  was 
right  in  not  legislating  upon  that  subject, 
but  it  was  a  subject  which  this  Bill  did 
not  interfere  with.  With  respect  to— and 
upon  which  therefore  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  enter — the  infringement  of  interna- 
tional law,  it  was  difficult  to  treat  of  that  in 
spiritual  matters.  But  the  way  to  deal 
with  such  an  infringement  was  by  negotia- 
tion, not  by  proposmg  a  Bill  in  this  coun- 
try which  affected  in  no  degree  the  party 
infringing  the  international  law.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  with  regard  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  pastoral.  Now,  that  pastoral, 
whatever  hon.  Members  might  think  of  its 
style,  was  addressed  to  Roman  Catholics 
only.  It  was  natural  to  address  them  in  a 
strain  of  congratulation.  It  was  addressed 
to  Catholics  alone;  and,  although  thej 
might  hope  Protestants  would  not  envy 
their  joy,  at  the  same  time  they  could  not 
expect  their  sympathy.  Some  of  its  ex- 
pressions had  been  objected  to,  not  bj 
common  people  from  whom  it  might  hare 
been  expected,  but  the  noble  Lord  himsdf 
considers,  with  respect  to  some  sentences 
of  the  pastoral,  that  the  terms  of  govem- 
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ing  usumed  supreme  authority.  He  would 
cilo  the  obeervations  of  the  noble  Lord : — 

■■  '  We  govern,  and  eholl  continue  to  gOTem, 
ths  counties  of  Middlenei,  Hertford,  and  Esmi,-' 
nod  in  (he  cue  of  Bve  othsr  oountiei  the  wma 
lavteniioni  were  set  forth.  Now,  Sir,  I  oannot 
see  in  these  words  mif  thing  but  an  assumption  of 
territorial  Bovcrcignty." 

Non,  be  was  really  astonUUed  that  the 
noble  Lord  could  bare  quoted  that  passage 
■without  giving  them  the  conclusion  of  it, 
which  made  a  most  material  differeooe  in 
the  meaning.     The  pastoral  said — 

"  So  that  at  present,  and  till  aueh  time  ■>  the 
Holf  See  shall  thick  fit  otherwise  to  provide,  we 
gotem,  and  shall  oontinne  to  govern,  the  oauntiei 
of  Middlenei,  Hertford,  and  Eiiei,  as  Ordinary 
thereof,  and  thoae  of  Surrey,  Suisei,  Kent,  Berk- 
shire, and  nampihire.  with  the  islands  anoGied, 
as  Administrator  with  ordinary  Jurisdiction." 

He  goremed,  therefore,  not  as  sovereign, 
bnt  as  "  ordinary  thereof;"  that  is,  bishop; 
and  if  he  had  been  writing  vicar-apostolic, 
he  would  have  said  be  governed  as  "  vicar- 
apostolic."  The  eipression  "  continue  to 
govern"  was  no  defiance  to  the  ruling 
power  of  this  country.  It  was  merely 
saying,  that  until  another  bishop  should 
be  appointed,  be  should  continue  to  govern 
those  other  conntica  as  administrator  until 
a  bishop  should  be  appointed  to  tbem. 
With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"govern,'  it  was  a  constant  eipression 
not  only  in  Roman  Catholic  bulls,  but  in 
writings  of  the  Cburcb  of  England.  It 
was  used  throughout  the  apostolic  letter  of 
the  Pope,  so  as  to  show  in  what  way  the 
Church  government  should  be  conducted. 
For  eiample,  he  said,  quoting  a  former 
apostolic  letter,  "  committing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  of  England  in  spirituals 
to  the  vicars-apostolic  of  the  London, 
Eastern,  Western, "  and  various  other 
districts  :  so  that  it  was  merely  a  spiritual 
government.  Again,  he  aaid  in  his  own 
words,  *'  But  in  the  sacred  government  of 
clergy  and  laity,  and  in  all  other  things 
appertaining  unto  the  pastoral  office,  the 
arcbbishop  and  bishops  of  England  will 
henceforth  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges.'.' Then,  again,  the  Bishop  of  Apol- 
lonia,  who,  in  1840,  was  vicar- apostolic  of 
Wales,  after  describing  what  vicars-apos- 
tolic are,  aaid,  "  By  these  the  Catholics  of 
this  country  have  been  governed,  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  for  nearly  two  centuries. " 
And  in  the  Wethyan  OmUnary  you  find 
this  :— 


a  sobsequeot  part  of  this  narrmtire," 
Now.  what  is  the  difference  in  the  position 
of  Roman  Catholics  under  bishops,  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  under  vicars- 
apostolic,  so  far  as  the  people  out  of  that 
religion  was  concerned  ?  Not  any.  But 
for  the  disturbances  which  had  been 
created,  the  people  of  this  country  would 
never  have  knovm  any  difference,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  would  have  gone  on  nnder 
their  bishops,  and  the  change  would  have 
affected  no  one.  It  gave  them  no  legal 
power,  no  money,  no  temporalities — no- 
thing. It  had  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Bath,  that  the  Church 
claimed  every  baptised  person.  So  she 
did.  But  had  sho  the  power  to  enforce 
that  theological  deduction!  Did  this 
change  give  her  any  power  of  enforcing  it  i 
Did  not  the  vicars-apostolio  do  it  ?  Did 
not  every  priest  claim  every  baptised  soul, 
just  as  much  as  the  Pope  f  Of  course  he 
did.  The  wish  of  Catholics  for  legislation 
in  this  matter  had  been  mode  a  great  deal 
of.  Now,  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Lang- 
dale  to  the  noble  Lord — and  be  would  say 
here  that  Mr.  Langdale's  name  ought  never 
to  he  mentioned  oy  an  English  Catholio 
without  reverence  and  honour — proved  that 
nearly  all  the  Catholic  Peers,  a  great 
many  baronets,  and  some  600  or  700 
gentlemen,  had  signed  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  Cardinal  for  obtaining  the 
hierarchy;  and  be  (the  Earl  of  Arundd) 
presented  the  other  day  a  petition,  signed 
by  461  of  the  secular  clergy  of  this  country 
(being  more  than  9-lOths  of  the  whole 
number],  from  which  he  would  read  a  pa- 
ragraph : — 

"  That  your  petitioners  Simly  and  respeotliilly 
declare  to  your  honourable  House,  list  so  &r 
from  being  indifferent  or  averse  to  the  late  Donnal 
reconstmotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chareh  in 
England,  it  has  been  to  them  and  to  their  prede- 
oetsora  an  ohjeet  of  ttkeir  most  earnest  desires 
and  frequent  petitioui." 

What  would  be  the  result  of  the  legislation 
upon  which  they  were  now  engaged  ?  One 
result  might  be  evasion.  Was  it  a  states- 
manlike act  to  pass  a  law  i^ich  might  be 
evaded  J  They  had  seen  in  Ireland  the 
evils  of  a  conscientious  evasion  of  the  law. 
When  you  were  eooscientiousty  obliged  to 
disot>ey  or  to  evade  the  law,  it  was  but  one 
step  further  to  treat  with  less  reverence 
those  laws  which  you  ought  consoieDtiouslj 
to  otwy.    Another  result  of  this  Bill  wonu 
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be  fine  or  imprisonmeDt.  Now»  eyerj  100^. 
they  took  from  one  of  those  bishops  would 
be  100^.  taken  from  the  poor  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  England  and  Ireland.  When 
they  had  got  all  their  money,  and  that 
would  not  take  long,  they  would  then 
be  obliged  to  imprison  them.  But  the 
Btaunchest  Protestants  of  this  country 
would  not,  he  thought,  allow  bishops  to 
be  long  imprisoned  for  conscientious  con- 
victions. Another  result  was  exile.  When 
a  bishop  was  too  much  persecuted  in  his 
diocese  to  remain  there,  he  must  go  out 
of  the  country;  and  he  did  not  think  it 
would  meet  the  views  of  statesmen,  then, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  should 
be  scattered  along  the  coasts  or  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France,  feeling  justly  indig- 
nant at  the  law  by  which  they  had  been 
exiled,  and  surrounded  by  foreigners,  who 
denounced  in  their  ears  the  injustice  of 
that  banishment,  contrasting  their  state 
with  that  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Belgium  and  France,  and  with  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Holland.  It  would  be  a  most 
vexatious  persecution,  and  one  which  could 
not  be  expected  from  this  country,  which 
boasted  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  liberty  and  progress.  This  was 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  had 
been  done  in  other  countries.  In  despotic 
countries  it  might  be  so.  But  look  at  con- 
stitutional countries.  Look  at  Belgium, 
where  the  Count  do  Theux,  himself  a  most 
earnosl^  Catholic,  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  a  large  Catholic  majority,  proposed  and 
carried  a  measure  for  the  payment  of  Pro- 
testant clergy  from  the  State,  not  for  their 
own  subjects — for  they  had  no  Protestant 
subjects — but  for  foreigners  residing  in 
the  country;  and  this  proposal  met  with 
neither  remonstrance  nor  opposition,  public 
or  private,  from  any  of  the  bishops  or 
clergy  of  Belgium.  Again,  in  Holland,  a 
Protestant  country,  a  conversation  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in  Parliament  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs declared  his  wish  that  every  sect  in 
the  land  should  carry  out  the  complete*or- 
ganisation  of  their  government  as  to  their 
faith,  in  any  manner  which  they  judged 
proper.  Not  only  was  that  Bill  laid  before 
the  Roman  Catholics  (which  they  should 
do  their  best  constitutionally  to  defeat), 
but  they  were  threatened  on  all  sides  with 
ulterior  measures.  This  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  persecution.  Now,  he  knew 
that  they  were  few  in  numbers  —he  spoke 
of  England,  for  Ireland  had  many  repre- 
•entativos,  eloquent,  and  able  to  take  the 
The  E^rl  of  Arundel  and  Surret^ 


part  of  the  Catholics  there.  Here  they 
were  few;  they  were  defenceless,  physi- 
cally; but  whatever  measures  Parliament 
might  succeed  in  passing,  they  should  put 
their  trust  in  Goa,  and  if  it  was  His  will 
they  should  suffer,  they  would  do  so  with 
loyal  patience  and  with  Christian  firmness. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  ''  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
'  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question.'* 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  had  the  honour  of 
seconding  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Arundel.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  Motion,  if  carried,  would  lead  to 
the  virtual  defeat  of  the  Bill,  and  he  was 
candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  such 
was  his  object.  The  noble  Lord,  who  just 
sat  down,  had  spoken  so  well  on  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  the  question,  that  it  was  almost 
unnecessary  for  him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  to  oc- 
cupy any  portion  of  the  time  of  the  House 
upon  that  branch  of  the  subject.  He 
would  therefore  devote  the  observations  he 
should  address  to  the  House  principally  to 
the  Irish  portion  of  the  question.  He 
might  say  in  parenthesis  that  he  could 
not  express  his  surprise  and  astonishment 
that  Ireland  should  be  at  all  introduced 
into  the  measure.  Let  him  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood,  for  inasmuch  as  the  Bill 
was  calculated  to  oppress  the  creed  of 
Catholics  in  the  united  kingdom,  he  re- 
joiced that  it  also  included  Ireland;  and 
his  feelings  of  pleasure  on  this  point 
were  derived  from  the  reflection  that  in 
Ireland  the  Catholics  were  strong,  and 
were  able  to  offer  constitutional  resist- 
ance to  the  Bill.  By  her  efforts,  through 
her  representatives  in  that  House,  and  by 
her  influence  through  the  meetings  of  her 
people  assembled  in  her  counties  and  her 
parishes,  she  was  able  to  speak  in  such  a 
manner  as  must  entitle  her  to  respect  and 
attention  in  that  House.  He  was  well 
aware  that  those  who  in  that  House  wished 
the  Bill  rejected  altogether,  had  a  most 
diflicult  part  to  play,  for  the  public  mind 
in  Great  Britain  had  been  much  inflamed 
by  a  variety  of  machinery.  He  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
England  had  been  led  astray  by  violent 
letters  and  by  violent  speeches.  He  could 
not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crowa 
had  issued  a  most  violent  letter  dated 
Downing-street,  5th  November,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  of  Duriuoa,  and  oyi 
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referring  to  the  day —  [Lord  J.  Russell  : 
The  4th  Novemher.]  He  thanked  the  no- 
hie  Lord  for  the  correction,  for  it  brought 
it  nearer  to  a  date  to  which  he  was  about 
to  refer — the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  letter 
had  been  prepared  at  what  was  conceived 
a  most  opportune  time — when  the  tar,  the 
feathers  and  straw,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  Guy  Fawkes  party  were  abroad. 
He  was  not  unmindful  that  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  October  preceding,  addressed  a 
pastoral  to  those  under  his  spiritual  juris- 
diction, in  which  he  used  most  violent,  and, 
without  meaning  personal  offence,  he  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  would  say  most  unchristian,  ob- 
servations regarding  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed,  although  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
preached  to  the  lay  portion  of  his  subjects 
to  be  temperate  and  moderate  in  their  lan- 
guage. While,  however,  ho  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) was  speaking  of  letters,  he  might 
say  that  there  had  been  another  letter, 
also  written  in  November — he  meant  the 
letter  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  to  Mr.  Howard.  The  two 
letters,  that  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon,  were 
now  before  the  public,  and  to  the  public 
he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  said,  ''  Look  on  this 
picture  and  on  this" — *'  Look  to  the  Rus- 
sell to  Durham  letter,  and  the  Graham  and 
Howard  letter."  He  wished  to  express 
his  sincere  thanks  to  the  eminent  and  con- 
stitutional statesman  who  had  written  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Howard,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  express  his  deep  sorrow  and  regret 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  have  been  in- 
duced to  pen  his  intemperate  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  But  the  aspect  of  the 
House  had  considerably  improved  since  ho 
last  addressed  them  upon  the  subject  of 
this  unfortunate  Bill — a  Bill  which  was  as 
bad  as  any  that  had  ever  been  protested 
for  non-payment.  He  had  heard  with 
satisfaction  the  able,  eloquent,  and  liberal 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon,  and  he  was  gratified  to  find 
that  the  same  noble  sentiments  had  been 
expressed  in  another  place.  He  alluded 
to  the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
The  noble  Earl  agreed  with  the  right 
Member  for  Ripon.  And  what  did  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon  and  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  say  ?  They  said  to  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  England,  **  You  have 
been  misled;  you  have  been  told  that  the 
Chtirch  is  in  danger;  now  we,  who  are  or- 
thodox Protestants,  we,  who  are  sincere 


Protestants,  and  not  Protestant  Dissenters, 
tell  you  that  the  Protestant  Church  is  not 
in  danger.  That  one  stone  of  that  edifice 
is  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  Papal 
bull,  or  by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Wo  require 
no  Bill  at  all.  Neither  the  Bill  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  nor  the  Bill  in  a  modified 
shape."  He  believed  that  the  people  of 
England  had  read  and  digested  these 
speeches ;  that  they  had  compared  the 
Durham,  with  the  Graham  letter.  The  ' 
people  of  England  were  not  to  be  gulled 
at  all  times;  though  they  had  often  been- 
gulled,  they  would  not  be  gulled  now.  The 
people  of  England  would  say  this — "  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon,  and  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  are  as  good  Protestants  as 
the  Prime  Minister  at  all  events.  And 
while  we  have  such  watch-dogs  to  guard 
the  citadel  of  Protestantism,  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  being  assailed  by  the  Pope,  or 
taken  possession  of  by  Cardinal  Wiseman.** 
But  the  noble  Lord,  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  said,  that  the  whole  matter 
in  dispute  was  an  insult.  An  insult ! 
Why,  what  was  the  meaning  of  an  insult. 
Intention  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  an 
act  which  was  said  to  be  an  insult.  He 
was  quite  certain  that  the  noble  Lord  did 
not  believe  it;  that  no  one  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench  believed  it;  and,  if  he  might 
say  so  without  meaning  the  least  offence, 
he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  did  not  believe  it.  In 
Ireland,  the  usual  course  when  an  insult 
was  offered  was,  that  it  was  followed  by 
personal  chastisement ;  and  formerly  an 
insult  was  settled  in .  a  part  of  Phoenix- 
park  called  the  Fifteen  Acres,  and  there 
was  no  more  of  it.  But  this  insult  was  to 
be  settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This 
Bill  was  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
1829,  and  it  appeared  that  very  high  au- 
thority endorsed  that  declaration.  He 
spent  ten  years  of  his  life  in  assisting  a 
great  and  illustrious  Irishman,  who  was 
now  in  his  grave,  in  endeavouring  to  carry 
that  Act,  and  they  were  assisted  by  gre%fe 
numbers  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  Ire- 
land and  England;  and  they  were  not  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
name  that  adorned  the  list  of  Protestant 
statesmen  that  was  not  with  them.  He 
recollected  it  was  once  proposed  as  a  condi- 
tion of  emancipation  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  should  give  to'  the  Sovereign  a  veto 
in  the  appointment  of  bishops.  They  reject- 
ed that  proposal  with  disdain,  and  remained 
twenty  years  unemancipated  rather  than 
accept  such  disgraceful  conditions.  Thej 
were  emancipated   without   these    condi- 
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there  vere  eitr&cted  from  it  all  the  oSbn- 
aire  pbraoes  it  contained,  thej  woald  not 
find  more  ofiensiTe  epitheta  than  thos* 
uaed  bj  the  Frotestant  archbishops  and 
biBhops  Against  the  clergy  of  the  Catholie 
Church.  He  held  in  his  band  a  small 
publication  which  had  been  out  onlj  a  fev 
days,  and  in  which  somQ  ingenious  person, 
a  friend  of  civil  and  religious  libertj,  pat 
the  question,  which  partj'  scolded  worst — 
the  Catholics  or  the  Protestants  ?  and  be 
gave  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Eng- 
lish bishops,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Timet 
newspaper,     and    here    were    a    few     at 


tions,  and  now  they  were  told,  twenty-two 
years  afterwards,  that  they  must  bow  their 
necks  and  aubniit.  The  complaint  was, 
that  Cardinal  Wiseman,  iu  bis  published 
letter,  said,  "  I  govern,  and  shall  continue 
to  govern,  the  counties  of  Bssex  and  Mid- 
dlesex," kc.  That  was  the  insnlt,  and  o 
Minister  of  State  said  tho  tronsfarmation 
of  vicars- apostolic  into  bishops  waa  an  in- 
Tasion  of  the  Queen's  prerogative.  Now 
that  betrayed  great  ignorance.  The  title 
of  bishop  was  not  a  territorial  title  at  all. 
Her  Majesty  possessed  no  power  to  make 
a  bishop.  According  to  the  form,  at  alt 
events,  the  deans  and  chapters  were  called 
upon  to  elect  bishops,  and  Her  Majesty 
conferred  the  barony.  Tho  diocese  was 
the  barony,  which  waa  the  territorial  power, 
and  the  barony  gave  the  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  oonverted  the  spiritual  peer 
into  a  legislator.  Now  let  any  one  ask 
this  question  in  sober  seriousness — bad 
the  Pope  given  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  one  acre  of  land  1 
The  bull  of  his  Holiness  has  not  conferred 
OD  the  Cardinal  as  much  land,  to  use 
an  Irish  phrase,  as  would  sod  a  lark. 
Nor  hod  he  a  right  by  law  to  claim  any 
ecclesiastical  due,  not  a  farthing,  He 
lived  now,  as  he  (Mr.  Keynolds)  hoped  he 
and  the  CatboJlo  hierarchy  would  always 
live,  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Ca- 
tholics. If  the  bull  had  run  thus— and  be 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  was  really  a 
bull;  no  one  had  seen  it,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  it — if  the  bull  bad  said  "  I  ap- 
point A.  B.  to  be  Catholic  bishop,  exor- 
cising spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  Catho- 
lics inhabiting  the  county  of  Middlesex," 
would  there  then  he  any  objection  to  it  ? 
Not  the  least.  There  ought  to  be  as  little 
objection  to  this,  because  it  meant  the 
same  thing.  The  hon.  Baronet  who  sat 
near  him  who  represented  the  Protestant- 
ism of  tho  University  of  Oxford,  did  not 
object  to  their  styling  themselves  Catholic 
bishops  in  Ungland;  but  he  objected  to 
their  calling  themselves  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  said  that  he  accepted  this 
Bill  as  an  instolment  of  ninepence  in  the 
pound.  It  was  not  clear  to  him  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  not  take  threepence 
in  the  pound,  and  give  a  receipt  in  full; 
but  ho  believed  this  Bill  was  to  give 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  It  had 
been  said  this  was  an  insolent  aggression. 
Permit  him  to  ask,  had  there  been  no  Pro- 
testant insolence  and  aggression  ?  Now 
he  ventured  to  say,  that  if  the  whole 
English  vocabulary  were  examined,  and 
Mr,  Sej/nolda 


"  •  Poperj  offrndi  uid  di>su>t*  thn  anilBntand- 
JDg.' — Biihop  or  London.  'Audsoit;  of  the  pr». 
toDBions  of  tbfl  Churoh  of  Rome.' — Biafaop  tt  ' 
Loadoa.  '  Baie  ingntitude  of  ths  Church  of 
Rome.' — Biabop  of  London." 
Now,  ho  asked,  what  bad  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  bo  grateful  for  ?  Was  it  for  bar. 
ing  had  taken  from  it  in  the  remarkabk 
rcignof  that  virtuousmonarcb,  Henry  VIII,, 
all  its  temporalities,  which  appeared  now 
to  amount  to  10,400,0001.  per  annum! 
These  bishops  went  on  to  say — 

"  The  Romiih  afitam  ii  nDch>ng«ab1a  in  ita 
chamoter.  We  ore  not  so  dsgenentlad  a<  to  b* 
beguiled  into  the  snares  which  her  erer-watchflil 
rulers  lure  Inid  for  our  niin.* — Archbishop  of 
York.  '  Foreign  bondags,* — Salubnr^.  '  Papal 
usnmptions  are  all  but  bbspbemoua.' — Glouoes- 
ter.  '  An  noholf  thing. '--GloaoMter.  '  Tba 
Cburoh  of  Rome  roars  when  neoenar;,  but  tkaa 
the  meekest  and  mildcat  blandishmeoti  when  it 
suits  her  purpoas  * — Oifijrd.  '  A  subtle  and  tj- 
ranuiinl  enem^  '  —  Onford.  'Tyranny  of  the 
Church  of  Rome' — LlaDdaff.  'Snbtla  and  na- 
clenn  '^^Oiford.  '  England  defiled  bjr  her  pollu* 
lions  ■— Oiford.  *  The  Church  of  Intoleraneo  ' — 
CbichCBier.  '  Her  arrogant  and  TainnseomptionB* 

— Chichester.     'Tbst  apostate  from  the  triith  ' 

Chicbeater.  ■  That  corrupl  and  domineertnr 
Church  '—Oxford.  '  That  wilfhUf  blind  and  in- 
tolcrant ' — St.  David's,     '  It  poisons  the  minds  of 

the  people  by  fulse  and  iuHidioaa  argnmeati ' 

Chichester.  '  Her  olaims  are  blasphemous  and 
unchristian'  —  Carlisle.  '  Eer  aelf- aggrandise- 
ment'— Hereford.  '  Great  apostacj  of  the  Churok 
of  Rome' — Hereford.  '  The  dogmas  of  the  Churok 
of  Rome  opposed  alike  to  Scriptnra  and  common 
aeuBo  '  —  London.  ■  Suporatition  long  ago  ex- 
ploded ' — Loudon." 

(Mr.  Reynolds]  donbted  that;  two  fanit- 
dred  millions  of  people  contradicted  it. 
But  he  would  give  them  some  more  elegant 
extrocts : — 

■  '  The  aloi 

A  horror  o1 
He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  queried  that — 
— '"Corrupt  doctrines  and  praotioaa  of  the  Chw«k 
of  Rome'  —  Licb&eld.     '  FestilentiBl   erron'  — 

Bath  and  Wclli.     '  Delusions  of  dreamera  ' 

Ripon.      'The  subtlety  of  Roaanlam'  —  Hon- 
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Chester.  '  Empty  and  dangerous  delusions '  — 
Manchester.  '  Popish  superstition '  —  London. 
'  Errors  and  superstitions  of  the  corrupt  Church 
of  Rome ' — Salisbury.  '  Rerolting  system  of  au- 
ricular confession' — Gloucester.  'Romish  doc- 
trines hare  their  origin  in  Pagan  superstition ' — 
Gloucester.  '  Corrupt  in  doctrine  and  idolatrous 
in  practice ' — Oxford." 

So  much  for  the  sayings  of  the  Protestant 
bishops  as  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Chui^ch  of  Rome,  and  now  he  would 
quote  a  few  of  their  sayings  as  to  the 
'  aggression/  as  it  was  called  : — 

"  '  Insult  to  the  Sorereign ' — London.  '  Daring 
aggression ' — Salisbury.  *  Insolent  aggression  '— 
Cmord.  *  Presumptuous  aggression' — Hereford. 
'  Unparalleled  aggression ' — York.  '  Most  mon- 
strous and  insolent  aggression ' — London.  '  Ag- 
gression as  dishonest  as  it  is  insulting ' — ^Wor- 
cester." 

He  should  be  glad  to  know  where  the  dis- 
honesty was?  There  were  about  fifty 
other  extracts,  which  he  would  not  trouble 
the  House  with  reading  ;  but  he  had  read 
^  these  in  order  to  ask  the  question,  Which 
fiide  had  the  balance  of  scolding  ?  Why, 
if  they  were  to  go  to  Billingsgate,  or  to 
the  pocket  edition  of  Billingsgate,  Pill- 
lane,  in  his  city — Dublin — the  most  abu- 
■iTO  person  in  the  market,  eyen  the  queen 
of  the  market  herself,  could  scarcely 
equal  the  language  of  these  most  reverend 
and  right  reverend  prelates,  when  speaking 
of  their  brother  Christians.  Let  them 
compare  the  mild  and  truly  Christian  lan- 
guage of  the  Catholic  bishops  with  this 
clerical  Billingsgate.  Let  the  House 
remember  that  this  was  not  the  language 
used  by  laymen.  This  was  the  language 
used  by  the  heads  of  the  Church — hy  men 
who  are  commanded  not  to  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  their  neighbour — by  men  who 
are  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  which  instructs 
them  that  the  old  retaliative  principle  of 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
is  abolished,  and  that  they  are  commanded, 
if  their  brethren  smite  them  on  the  one 
cheek,  to  turn  them  the  other.  These 
men  belonged  to  a  religion  which  com- 
manded them,  in  a  trumpet-tongue,  to  do 
good  to  those  that  hate  them,  and  to  pray 
for  those  who  might  persecute  and  calum- 
niate them.  Had  they  obeyed  that  man- 
date ?  They  had  not;  but  they  had  scolded, 
in  all  moods  and  tenses,  a  body  of  men 
who  had  done  them  not  one  particle  of 
mischief;  and  God  forbid  they  should! 
And  now,  that  he  might  contribute  his 
small  mite  towards  the  dissipation  of  the 
errors  under  which  the  people  were  labour- 
ing, he  begged  to  say  again,  that  the 
whole  matter  in  dispute  was  this — that  Dr. 


Wiseman  had  said  he  governed,  and  would 
continue  to  govern,  certain  counties.  That 
had  been  construed  to  mean  a  territorial 
title.  It  was  useless  for  him  or  any  one 
to  deny  it.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Arundel  had  denied  it,  and  his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Wiseman  had  denied  it. 
It  had  been  denied  ten  thousand  times 
over  and  over  again.  But  some  fools  re- 
peated it,  and  some  rogues  repeated  it. 
But  it  has  been  said,  that  the  Bill 
was  emasculated.  The  second  and  third 
clauses  were  omitted.  The  first  clause 
stated,  that  no  Roman  ecclesiastic  should 
assume  the  title  of  any  diocese  or  place 
in  the  united  kingdotn.  Now,  what  did 
the  Act  of  1829  say?  The  24th  sec- 
tion  said,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any 
Roman  ecclesiastic  to  assume  the  title  of 
any  existing  diocese  under  a  penalty  of 
100^.  This  Bill  went  further ;  because  it 
said,  "  of  any  place."  Now,  there  was  no 
necessity  to  extend  that  to  Ireland  ;  be- 
cause the  bishops  there  had  never  violated 
that  clause.  He  should  be  sorry  that  any 
one  should  charge  him  truly  with  using 
intemperate  language,  or  with  making  a 
threat ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  was 
an  Irish  Catholic,  that  he  professed  the 
creed  of  seven-eighths  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  knowing  their  strong  feelings,  he  de- 
fied that  House,  if  they  should  carry  the 
Bill  in  its  present  shape,  to  carry  it  out  in 
Ireland.  They  might  carry  it  out  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  Irish  Catholics  made  common 
cause  with  the  English  Catholics.  In  Ire- 
land they  were  85  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  England  only  5.  They  did  not 
omit  Ireland  from  the  Bill,  though  it  was 
understood  there  was  an  under-current  that 
they  should.  If  they  had,  he  would  have 
charged  the  Government  with  cowardice, 
and  told  them  they  were  acting  the  part 
of  bullies  in  attacking  the  weak  and  letting 
the  strong  alone.  But  they  were  attacking 
both,  and  they  would  sink  or  swim  toge- 
ther ;  and  he  thought  they  should  swim. 
He  had  great  confidence  in  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ripon,  in  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, and  in  the  illustrious  Duke  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  when  the 
Emancipation  Bill  passed  in  1829.  He 
believed  that  he  would  not  allow  that  great 
religious  compact  to  be  violated.  Aud  he 
had  great  confidence  in  the  declaration  of 
Lord  Stanley,  who  said,  they  ought  to  in- 
quire before  they  legislated.  Until  the 
4th  of  November  last.  Lord  Stanley  was 
the  most  unpopular  Peer  in  Ireland.  His 
name^  and  every  thing  that  was  oppressive 
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and  tyrannical  towards  them»  were  sjnoni- 
tnouB  terms.     But  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the    Goyemment    had    changed 
places  with  him.     And,  when   he  stated 
that,  he  stated  it  in  sober  sadness,  because 
he  deeply  regretted  it.     He  regretted  it, 
because,  for  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he 
had  recognised  the  noble  Lord  as  the  legi- 
timate and  accredited  head  of  the  great 
movement  party  in  this  country ;  he  had 
always  considered  him  as  the  talented  and 
consistent  head  of  the  Whigs.     When  he 
entered  the  House  he  enlisted  under  the 
noble  Lord's  banners  ;  he  voted  for  him 
when  he  thought  he  was  right;  he  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  right 
or  wrong ;    and  he  only  voted  against  him 
when  bethought  he  was  wrong.  He  had  now 
changed  his  position.   [Laughter,]     Allow 
him  to  correct  himself.     The  noole  Lord 
had  changed  his  position.    The  noble  Lord 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  bigots  of  the 
empire.     There  was  not  a  narrow-minded, 
vulgar,  uneducated  bigot  in  the  land  that 
did  not  glory  in  his  name,  and  say  the 
noble  Lord  was  the  Prime   Minister  for 
their  money.    The  noblo   Lord,  they  ex- 
claimed, "  would  teach  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  that  they  were  not  to  say 
anything ;  they  were  not  to  say  black  is 
the   white   of  my   eye*'   in  this  country. 
The    noble    Lord,    on    many    occasions, 
gave    ns   to    understand   that  he    would 
curtail  and  diminish  the   temporalities  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.     They 
understood   him    to  say  he   was  for  the 
Appropriation    Clause.      He    (Mr.    Rey- 
nolds)  should  be   glad   to    know    where 
the  Appropriation  Clause  was  now.     The 
noble  Lord  now  came  forward  to  tell  that 
meek  and  apostolic  prelate  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  "  If 
yon  assume,  or  anybody  assumes,  that  you 
are  Catholic  Archbishop   of  Dublin,   the 
money   that   is   willed   to  you  for  chari- 
table  purposes   shall   be   devoted   as   the 
Prime  Minister,   or  as  Qovemment,  may 
determine — perhaps  to  the  conversion  of 
the   Jews,   or  perhaps   to  the   conversion 
of    the    people    from  the   errors   of  Po- 
pery,  and  you   shall  be  fined  100^,  and 
in  default  of  payment  imprisoned  in  the 
common  jail. "  They  understood  they  had  a 
guarantee,  while  the  noble  Lord  was  sitting 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  that  their  liberties 
would   not  be  curtailed,   and  that   some 
time  or  other,  when  noble  Lords  and  hen. 
Gentlemen  sitting  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
mde  of  the  House  had  sown  their  mid  oatB, 

Mr.  Bei^lds 


that  they  would  have  beeome  converta  to  a 
little  practical  sound  legislation;  that  when 
the  noble  Lord  got  rid  of  the  parties  who 
were  attacking  him  on  the  flank  and  on  the 
rear,  that  he  would  have  relapsed  into  his 
old   doctrines   of  liberalism,    and  said  to 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  ''  Well,  you  are 
7,000,000,  it  is  not  right  that  you  should 
be  made  to  contribute  one  million  sterling 
per  annum  to  a  Church  of  700,000  Pro- 
testants."     But    so    far    from    his     en- 
tertaining that    noble    and    liberal   view, 
the  noble   Lord   came  down  upon   them 
now,  not  only  in  the  hour  of  their  weak- 
i  ness,  but  in  the  hour  of  their  division,  and 
told  them  he  would  manacle  their  bishops, 
that  he  would  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  that  he  would 
enact  another  penal  law,  and  that  this  was 
the  reward  for  their  loyalty  and  fidelity 
and  firm   and  unalterable  attachment   to 
British  connexion.     The  noble  Lord  told 
them  in  1851  that  they  must  submit  to 
this  additional  insult.     He  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
said  they  would  not.     It  was  said  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  had  neither  spintual  nor 
temporal  power  in  this  realm.    He  believed 
that  he  had  spiritual  power,  but  that  he 
had  not  and  ought  not  to  have  temporal 
power.     And  it  was  not  clear  to  him,  after 
the  division  on  the  Motion  of    the  hon. 
Member  for   Buckinghamshire,   that   the 
Pope  had  not  some  kind  of  temporal  power. 
He  would  say  this,  that  those  who  thought 
with  him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would  not  swell 
the  sails  of  a  Minister  who  sought  to  op- 
press them.     He  voted  for  the  Motion  of 
the   hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
and    he    wished      that  his    vote    should 
be  construed  not  as  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  that  question.     [Cfheers.]     He  thanked 
them   for  that  cheer  from  the  Treasury 
bench.     It  was  said  that  open  confession 
was  very  wholesome;  he  was  making  it 
now.      His   vote   was  not  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  that  question,  but  it  was  a  vote 
of  want   of  confidence  in   the  Ministers. 
He   was   prepared   to  record  other   such 
votes,  and  he  would  tell  them  that  if  he 
were  not  prepared  to  do  so,  although  his 
own  conviction  went  with  him,  he  dare  not 
show  his  face  in  Ireland.     He  was  asked 
very  recently,  outside  of  the  House,  this 
question — "Surely,    Mr.    Reynolds,    you 
would  not  think  of  voting  against  the  Min- 
isters, where  you  thought  they  were  right; 
do  not  vote  against  them  on  all  occasions." 
Well,  he  said,  it  was  a  very  hard  dose  to 
swallow,  to  be  compelled  to  vote  against  a 
Motion  he  believed  to  be  right;  but  he  had 
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read  the  history  of  former  Parliaments, 
and  he  had  read  somewhere  that  former 
Parliaments  had  withheld  the  supplies,  not 
hecause  thej  were  prepared  to  say  to  the 
soldier  or  to  the  national  creditor,  ''  You 
ought  not  to  he  paid;*'  hut  hecause  thej 
were  not  prepared  to  trust  the  money  to 
the  Ministers.  He  was  prepared,  so  long 
as  this  Algerine,  this  insulting  measure 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  vote  on 
all  occasions  in  order  to  mark  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  Goyernroent  that  could 
make  so  un warrantable  an  assault  upon  the 
creed  of  himself  and  his  fellow-countrymen. 
He  was  speaking  for  himself;  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  presumption  of 
speaking  for  other  Catholics,  but  if  he  could 
form  an  estimate  of  their  own  opinions,  he 
thought  he  could  say  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  that  until  they  altered  their 
course,  until  they  could  truly  prove  that 
they  were  really  lovers  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  until  they  governed  Ireland, 
and  not  garrisoned  her  as  now,  they  would 
have  no  Catholic  votes  to  support  them  in 
that  House,  nor  would  they  have  the  votes 
of  liberal  Protestants.  He  was  attacked, 
with  reference  to  his  vote  on  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
that  he  voted  against  the  merits.  It  was 
not  for  protection;  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Mover  disclaimed  protection.  His  (Mr. 
Reynolds')  vote  was  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  the  Ministry,  and  he  should  vote 
so  again.  He  had  learned  a  lesson  since 
he  entered  that  House,  that  a  great  many 
Motions  were  not  a  move  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  but  a  move  for  office.  He  be- 
lieved the  great  Whig  party  were  desirous 
of  keeping  office,  and,  if  they  were  good 
boys  and  behaved  themselves,  they  might 
do  so,  and  they  should  have  his  vote.  If  the 
Protectionists  wanted  office,  they,  the  Irish, 
had  no  chance;  they  were  so  few.  In  fact, 
they  occupied  the  position  in  that  House  of 
mere  strangers,  or  of  poor  relations. 
They  had  no  power  of  originating  a 
measure  for  the  good  of  Ireland  with 
the  prospect  of  carrying  it.  But  he  would 
tell  them  what  they  had.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties were  nearly  balanced,  they  believed 
they  had  the  power  of  deciding  which 
of  the  two  should  occupy  the  Treasury 
bench.  And  now  he  would  make  an 
ofi^er :  he  might  as  well  say  he  was  in 
the  market.  He  was  to  be  bought.  And 
he  thought  he  could  sell  a  few  others  who 
coincided  in  opinion  with  him.  He  would 
tell  them  what  their  price  was.   They  were 


prepared  to  aid  in  transferring  one  party 
from  that  bench,  and  placing  another  party 
on  it  on  these  conditions — first,  that  they 
would  abandon  this  Bill,  totally  and  en- 
tirely abandon  the  Bill,  and  that  they 
would  introduce  measures  to  save  the  mil- 
lions of  Ireland  from  dying  as  they  were 
doing  at  present  in  the  workhouses  -  for 
want  of  food,  food  being  plentiful  and  re- 
duced to  a  drug  price.  He  called  on  them 
to  put  an  end  to  a  system  under  which 
220  paupers  in  a  single  workhouse,  Kil- 
rush,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  had  died 
in  one  week — many  of  starvation.  In 
the  next  place  he  asked  them  to  do  justice 
to  the  distillers  and  spirit  dealers  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  place  them  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  foreign  dealers.  Next,  he 
demanded  that  they  should  consider  Ire- 
land as  an  integral  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
aggression  and  oppression,  and  centraliza- 
tion, but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
her  what  both  God  and  nature  intended 
her  to  be,  the  right  arm  of  this  empire, 
and  not  a  dragchain  on  its  prosperity  as 
she  was  at  present.  There  was  no  one, 
either  in  the  House  or  out  of  doors,  that 
was  more  entirely  anxious  than  himself,  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  connexion,  and  to 
increase  the  affection  between  the  two  coun- 
ries.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
religious  sermons,  but  he  did,  sometimes, 
preach  political  sermons  on  the  other  side 
of  St.  George's  Channel;  and  the  purport 
of  his  discourses  on  all  such  occasions  was, 
that  they  should  draw  closer  and  closer 
the  ties  of  amity  between  England  and  Ire- 
land. It  was  his  constant  advice  to  his 
hearers,  that  they  should  copy  the  indus- 
try of  England,  and  profit  by  her  example, 
which  had  made  her  what  they  were  not, 
a  nation  of  freemen,  instead  of  being  what 
they  were,  a  degraded  community,  and 
truly  impoverished.  He  would  not  say 
that  the  present  generation  of  English- 
men had  reduced  Ireland  to  what  she 
was,  but  it  was  the  bad  and  class  legis- 
lation of  the  ancestors  of  Englishmen  which 
had  placed  her  in  her  present  position; 
and  he,  therefore,  urged  their  descendants 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  a  better  and 
more  wholesome  system.  As  a  Catholic 
Member  of  that  House,  he  felt  that  an  open 
and  wanton  insult  had  been  committed  by 
this  Papal  Bill  upon  his  creed;  and,  in 
saying  that,  he  spoke  with  no  sectarian 
feeling.  He  knew  that  this  mighty  united 
kingdom  contained  a  population  approaching 
30,000,000  souls,  of  whichabout  10,000,000 
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wei:e  Catholics ;  10»000,000  were  epis- 
copal Protestants,  and  the  remidning 
10,000,000  were  split  into  all  the  sections 
into  which  their  common  Christianity  was 
split.  They  were  a  mixed  community  of 
Christians,  and,  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
God  let  them  discoontenance  all  proceed- 
ings, which,  like  the  present,  were  not 
Christian  proceedings,  hut  were  calculated 
to  divide  man  ^m  man,  instead  of  making 
them  love  each  other — ^proceedings  which 
were  calculated  to  make  the  country — ^he 
spoke  now  of  Ireland,  but  he  thought  Eng- 
land was  yery  little  better — perfectly  unin- 
habitable. Let  them  get  rid,  therefore, 
of  this  most  absurd  and  mischievous  mea- 
sure, and  proceed  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  country.  Above  all,  let  them  not 
furnish  material  to  make  them  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  every  civilised  community  in 
Europe. 

Sir  B.  hall  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  it  was  his  intention  to  give  his 
Tote  in  favour  of  the  Bill  which  had  been 
proposed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  one  very 
remarkable  feature  had  occurred.      It  had 
been   elicited  by  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  who 
had   boldly    and   unhesitatingly   declared 
that  he  and  his  party  were  a  marketable 
commodity  both  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country.     The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
they  were  ready  to  dispose  of  themselves 
either  to  one  Government  or  the  other;  but 
before  any  one    attempted    to    purchase 
them,  he  thought  it  would  be  weU  to  con- 
sider the  value  which  they  put  upon  them- 
selves; and   he  would  caution  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the   Government 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  for 
they  would  always  support  the  Government 
when  it  suited  their    convenience  to   do 
so,  or  when  they  could  profit  by  so  doing. 
Why,    if   they    looked    at    the    conduct 
of  the  Irish  party,  they  would  find  that 
ever  since    the    year   1832,   when   most 
of  them  became  Members  of  the  House, 
they  hod  voted  first  on  one  side  of  the 
House,  and  then  on  the  other,  on  every 
kind  of  question;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  loud  protests,  they  had  supported 
the  Government  in  the  most  abject  man- 
ner.    The  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them 
that  unless  he   opposed  this  measure  he 
dared    not    show    his  face    in    Ireland : 
probably  he  would  be  excommunicated  if 
he  did.      His  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Arundel,  who  had  opposed  the  measure, 


had  done  so  in  a  most  temperate  and  ad- 
mirable speech,  and  one  well  calculated 
for  the  yery  serious  occasion  on  which  they 
had  met— for  a  very  serious  occasion  he 
felt  it  to  be.     His  noble  Friend  bad  told 
them  that  ever  since  the  year  1598  three 
had  been  a  demand  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  this  country;  but  surely  the 
Pope's  refusing  to  grant  one  was  a  proof 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spiritual  government  in  this  coun- 
try.    That  being  the  case,  he   (Sir   B. 
Hall)  asked  why  the  Pope  now,  in   the 
year  1851,  came  forward  and  made  this 
aggression  ?      There    was    no    necessity 
whatever  for  the    appointment  of    sees. 
The  old   constitution    of    vicars-apostolic 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Roman   Catholics  in    this    country,    and 
there  was  no    cause    whatever    for    the 
change,  except  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
more  power  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
in  this  country.     If  he  were  a  member  of 
the    Roman    Catholic    body,    he    should 
equally  protest  against  this  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope.     In  fact,  what  did 
they,  the  Protestants  of  this  country,  do 
when  one  of  their  own  bishops  attempted 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  purpose   of 
giving  extravagant  powers  to  the  episcopal 
bench,  such  as  the  Pope  was  now  attempt- 
ing   to    confer  on    his    bishops?     They 
came  forward  and  protested  against    the 
proposition;    and,  therefore,  he   was    not 
saying  what  he  would  not  dof  when  he  de- 
clared the  course  he  should  take  if  he  were 
a  Roman  Catholic.     It  had  been  stated 
that  the  feeling  which  had  been  manifested 
was  not  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land; but  he  could  only  look  upon  such  an 
assertion  as  puerile  and  absurd.      A  paper 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  a  day 
or  two  since,  and  which  had  been  moved 
for  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Warwickshire,  completely  refuted  such  an 
idea.      It   showed  that  there  had  btfen 
meetings  in  almost  every  county  in  Eng- 
land,  with   one  extraordinary  exception, 
that  of  the  county   of  Kent,   iu   which 
there  was  an  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal 
city.      Although  at  these  county  meetings 
hundreds  and  thousands  had  met  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  loyalty  to  tho 
Queen,  the  addresses  had  been  in  many 
instances  signed  only   by  the  lord    lieu- 
tenant; and  yet  there  had  been  1,006,400 
signatures  to  addresses  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  measures  might  be  adopted 
for  preventing  the  continuance  of  the  Papal 
aggression.     It  might  be  said  that  these 
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addresses  had  been  get  up  by  ibe  clergy, 
or  bad  emanated  from  agricultural  districts, 
where  the  people  were  not  well  informed 
or  liberal  in  their  opinions;  but  the  fact 
was  the  very  reverse.  He  had  the  honour 
to  represent  a  district  in  this  metropolis 
which  was  rather  famous  for  its  liberal 
Tiews — the  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  It 
contained  18,500  householders,  and  he 
had  himself  presented  a  petition  signed  by 
14,363  out  of  that  number.  He  trusted 
that  this  would  sufficiently  explain  the 
sort  of  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
movement.  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  get 
up  in  this  House  and  talk  about  religious 
liberty,  but  he  conceived  that  there  had 
never  been  a  greater  prostitution  of  the 
term.  They  were  striving  not  against 
religious  liberty,  but  against  religious 
domination.  The  Roman  Catholics  talk- 
ed as  if  their  religion  was  excessively 
tolerant,  and  as  if  the  Protestants'  was 
exceedingly  domineering.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mayo  had  explained  that  the  rea- 
son why  we  had  greater  religious  freedom 
in  England  than  they  had  in  Rome  was, 
because  England  was  England.  But  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  reversed 
the  question,  and  asked  why  there  was  not 
religious  liberty  in  Rome  as  well  as  in 
England  ?  The  reason  was  because  Rome 
was  Rome — because  Rome  had  always 
been  intolerant.  It  was  a  fact,  that  Pro- 
testants were  positively  forbidden  to  wor- 
ship God  withm  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City, 
although  persons  had  had  the  presumption 
to  deny  that  such  was  the  case.  And  sup- 
pose that  Protestants  should  die  in  Rome, 
the  only  place  where  they  were  allowed  to 
be  buried  —  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  city,  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
their  chapel,  and  just  within  the  Porta 
St.  Paolo  —  even  there  no  monument 
could  be  put  up  over  a  departed  father  or 
child  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Propaganda,  and  no  inscription  could  be 
placed  on  it,  when  erected,  without  their 
sanction. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  :  I  know  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  fact,  having  erected  a  mo- 
nument to  a  friend  myself. 

Sir  B.  hall  :  What  he  asserted  was 
perfectly  true. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON:  I  distinctly 
deny  it. 

Sir  B.  hall  :  The  hon.  Baronet 
might  contradict  him,  but  he  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
must  bo  excused  if  he  did  not  stand  cor- 
rected. He  could  relate  instances  within 
his  own  knowledge,  if  required;   but  he 
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would  show  the  hon.  Baronet  that  whilst 
the  Censor  must  be  consulted,  he  cared  not 
what  was  put  up  or  what  was  inscribed,  so 
long  as  there  was  not  any  allusion  to 
Scripture.  A  gentleman  having  lost  a 
daughter,  was,  after  a  very  great  deal  of 
trouble,  at  last  permitted  to  erect  a  tomb. 
He  was  anxious  to  put  upon  it  a  passage 
from  Scripture,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
make  any  allusion  to  the  sacred  writings. 
At  length  the  gentleman,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  put  upon  the  tomb  anything  from 
Scripture,  thought  he  would  write  some 
verses  in  Latin.  He  did  so,  and  a  solemn 
conclave  of  the  Propaganda,  consisting  of 
learned  cardinals,  permitted  it  to  pass, 
notwithstanding  its  sins  against  prosody. 
It  commenced  with  two  shorts  and  a  long, 
followed  by  a  short,  the  object  being  to 
make  up  a  dactyl,  and  the  lines  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"  QusD  clans  fberam  prsclata  puellis. 
Ilia  ego  hoc  breyi  condita  sum  tumulo ; 

Cui  formam  pulcherrimum  charites   tribu§re 
deooram  '  ' 

Quam  Deus  cunctis  artibus  erudiit.'' 

These  four  lines  contained  about  as  many 
false  quantities  as  it  was  possible  to  get 
into  an  equal  number  of  lines,  and  yet  the 
learned  conclave  who  would  not  allow  any 
allusion  to  Scripture  to  be  placed  on  the 
tombstone  allowed  them  to  pass  without 
demur.  These  wonderful  lines  were  writ- 
ten by  a  countryman  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  he  had  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  be  proud  of  such  a 
poetical  effusion.  He  had  said  before,  that  if 
he  were  a  Roman  Catholic  he  should  oppose 
the  measure  of  the  Pope;  and  he  declared, 
that  if  there  should  be  in  the  time  to  come 
any  effoH  to  give  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land any  synodical  action  which  would  id- 
low  them  to  interfere  in  our  temporal  affairs, 
as  it  had  been  shown  that  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  did  in  this  country, 
and  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Arun- 
del, had  shown  that  the  moment  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  got  a  synod,  they  did  in- 
terfere with  temporal  affairs;  he  should 
be  most  ready  to  oppose  them.  Every 
power  for  conducting  their  spiritual  affairs 
should  be  freely  granted  to  them  — 
that  was  a  province  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do  —  but  the  moment  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  interfered 
with  temporal  affairs,  they,  as  the  laity  of 
this  country,  ought  to  rise  up  and  denounce 
such  proceedings.  Then,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  Bill  would  be  brought  into 
operation,  he  understood  that  it  could  not 
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be  made  effeetire  unless  with  the  saneUon 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attornej  General. 
In  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  last 
Session,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said,  such  was  the  admirable  state  of  the 
law  in  this  country,  that  if  any  person  felt 
himself  aggrie?ed,  let  him  lay  a  docnment 
before  the  Attorney  General,  and  he  would 
indorse  it,  *•  Let  right  be  done!"  Now, 
he  thought  that  in  legislating  as  regards 
the  temporal  power — and  he  did  not  wish 
in  the  least  aegree  to  interfere  with  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
— but  in  legislating  against  the  invasion  of 
the  temporal  power  and  the  assumption  of 
titles,  the  fullest  and  amplest  power  should 
be  given  to  the  subjects  of  the  realm  to 
require  the  law  to  be  put  in  force,  and  not 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  mere  caprice  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  time  being. 
He  might  be  denounced  for  these  opinions 
as  one  careless  of  the  coarse  of  religious 
liberty,  but  he  felt  he  was  not  liable  to 
such  an  imputation.  He  looked  on  the 
question  as  a  mere  temporal  matter,  and 
one  in  which  the  prerogatives  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  had  been  invaded.  He  wished 
to  declare  that  the  Pope  had  no  temporal 
power  in  this  country,  and  that  we  would 
not  allow  the  Sovereign  of  this  realm  to 
feel  for  one  instant  that  we  had  a  divided 
allegiance,  or  that  any  person  could  divide 
that  authority  with  her  which  She  ought 
to  possess.  On  these  gronnds  he  should 
support  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and 
he  hoped  that  its  provisions  would,  before 
it  passed  the  Legislature,  be  sufficiently 
effective  to  meet  the  object  for  which  it 
was  framed 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER:  I  rise, 
Sir,  with  much  more  than  ordinary  anxiety 
to  state  the  reasons  which  have  made  me 
think  it  my  duty  to  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  Sir,  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  duty  we  all  owe  to  regard 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  especially 
in  a  matter  of  this  great  importance;  nor 
am  I  insensible  to  the  great  amount  of 
public  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  on 
this  question,  or  to  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  feeling  which  has  been  manifested 
throughout  the  country.  I  confess  that  if 
I  could  interpret  what  has  taken  place  out 
of  doors  as  a  deliberate  and  well-considered 
demand  for  this  species  of  legislation,  as  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  secular  interests  of  the 
public,  and  to  deliver  the  country  from  any 
political  danger,  I  might  be  led  to  hesitate 
before  I  trusted  myself  in  coming  to  a  con- 

Sir  B.  Hall 


olnsion  oppoied  to  lo  much  pnbtio  aen^ 
ment.  But  I  have  seen,  and  all  mast  haT» 
seen  who  have  attended  to  the  subjeet, 
that  with  the  public  it  is  not  viewed  as  a 
mere  political  question.  It  is  viewed  in 
that  light  of  which  I  join  with  them  in  ap- 
preciating the  importance — it  is  viewed  tn 
the  light  of  a  question,  if  not  solely  of  reli- 
gion, at  all  events  of  mixed  religion  and 
politics,  and  the  most  important  bearing  of 
which  is  of  a  religious  character.  It  ia  aa 
a  repetition  of  the  ancient  protest  of  thia 
country  sgainst  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
false  spiritual  principles  and  the  spiritual 
aggression  of  the  Church  of  Rome^*it  ia 
as  a  solemn  repetition  of  that  protest  that 
I  chiefly  view  what  has  been  going  on  out 
of  doors;  and  viewing  it  in  that  light,  and 
acknowledging  that  the  occasion  is  a  le- 
gitimate one  for  such  an  expression  of 
such  an  opinion,  I  confess  that  I,  for 
one,  cannot  attribute  to  it  the  same  de- 
gree of  importance  with  reference  to  the 
particular  question  now  before  us — ^namely» 
whether  this  species  of  legislation  is  required 
by  the  emergency  which  has  arisen.  In 
approaching  the  subject  from  that  point  of 
view  which  every  speaker  in  these  dtacas- 
sions  has  admitted  to  be  the  only  right  and 
legitimate  one  in  this  place,  not  aa  a  theo- 
logical but  as  a  political  question,  aa  a 
question  of  State,  and  not  of  religion 
or  the  Church — in  approaching  it  from 
that  side,  I  own  that  my  mind  is  much 
more  alive  to  the  danger  which  false 
and  erroneous  legislation  of  this  nature 
might  cause  to  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  than  to  any  ima- 
gination which  I  am  able  to  grasp  or  ap- 
prehend of  political  danger  firom  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  ia 
necessary  in  approaching  this  question,  and 
in  considering  the  grounds  stated  in  argu- 
ment for  the  legislation  proposed — it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  start 
with  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  principles  and  practice  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  this  nation,  and 
under  the  British  constitution:  because,  if  we 
do  that,  we  shall  sweep  away  a  large  portion 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  and  we  shall  see  that 
neither  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  for- 
eign conntries  (so  much  referred  to),  nor  to 
the  pretended  public  law  of  Europe,  nor  to 
those  fine  distinctions  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  draw  between  ecclesias- 
tical and  spiritual  things,  can  any  foun- 
dation belaid,  consistently  with  the  system 
of  religious  tol^ntion  pumued  in  this  eoun- 
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try,  for  much  of  the  reasoning  and  many 
of  the  suhtleties  which  have  heen  relied 
Ypofk  in  support  of  the  measure  before  the 
House.     I  shall  not  forget  to  deal  with 
those  points  of  difference  which  exist  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the 
Protestant  Dissenters.     But  it  is  important 
to  observe,  in  the  first  instance,  how  we 
deal    with    our   own   voluntary   religious 
communities  —  whether,  with   respect  to 
them,  we  draw  these  distinctions  between 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  freedom — whe- 
ther we  admit  the  principles  and  customs 
upon  which,  in  similar  cases,  foreign  coun- 
tries proceed.     Now,  the  whole  practice  of 
religious  liberty  in  this  country  clearly  war- 
rants the  general  position,  that  as  much  free- 
dom is  allowed  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  strictly 
spiritual  matters,  to  all  the  various  churches 
and  religious  communities  not  connected 
with  the  State,  and  not  enjoying  any  of 
the  privileges  derived  from  such  a  connec- 
tion.    Tbey  are   all  allowed  to  organise 
themselves,  and  to  localise  their  organisa- 
tion ;  they  may  all  combine,  and  hold  their 
synods  and  religions  assemblies.     Take, 
for    example,  the   Free  Church   of  Scot- 
land,  which   came   into  existence,   as  it 
were,   but  yesterday.     That   Church  se- 
parated from  the  Establishment^-on  what 
ground  ?     Because  it  rejected  the  princi- 
ple of  State  interference  with  church  go- 
vernment.    And  what  did  they  do?     They 
immediately  organised  throughout  Scotland 
a  vast  parochial  system,  with  ministers, 
kirk  sessions,   presbyteries,    and  general 
assemblies  ;    a  more  complete  ecclesias- 
tical government  was  never  established. 
And  we  are  not  to  think  that  upon  such  a 
subject  as  this,  the  State  can  lay  down 
one  rule  for  Presbyterians,   and  another 
for  Episcopalians.     There  are  no  grounds 
for  such  a  distinction.    Nor  are  we  to  go 
into  theological  differences.     It  is  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  that  the  peculiar  govern- 
ment of  each  religious  persuasion  is  de- 
termined by  the  conscientious  convictions 
of  those  who  adhere  to  that  persuasion. 
The  Wesley  an  s  have  also  their  class  meet- 
ing, their  conference  of  ministers,  and  a 
strictly  clerical  government;  and  there  is 
also  the  case  of  the  Synods  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland,   and  the  case  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland — which  is 
now  proposed  to  be  omitted  from  the  Bill. 
We    have   permitted   every  ecclesiastical 
system  that  the  convictions  of  each  sect 
have  dictated,  without  the  interference  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  State,  which 
has  restrained  neither  their  synodioil  action 


nor  the  powers  of  their  local  officers  for 
the  administration  of  the  different  forms 
of  government.    All  this  I  admit  may  be 
inapplicable  to  a  Church  with  foreign  con- 
nection, like  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
I  shall  deal  with  that  point — it  is  worthy  of 
consideration;  and  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes 
to  that  distinction.     But  I  say  that  you 
cannot  understand  the  elements   of  the 
question  without  steadily  keeping  before 
you  a  clear  notion  of  the  way  in  which 
we  administer  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  among  ourselves,  and  to- 
wards our  o?m  various  religious  commu- 
nions.    Then    the   first   question    before 
we  come  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  this  —  do  we 
limit  our  toleration  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements to  what  has  once  been  adopt- 
ed;   do  we  adopt  the  principle  of  final- 
ity, and  say,  *'  You  shall  stop  where  you 
are — ^you  shall  not  modify  or  change  your 
development;    we  allow  you  to   establish 
what  you  like  once,  but  when  you  have 
done  it  once,  there  it  is  for  ever  V    Why, 
you  don't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  no 
one  thinks  of  drawing  such  a  distinction. 
Take  an  illustration  from  the  very  case  be- 
fore us.     If  the  principle  of  freedom  in  ec- 
clesiastical arrangements  is  to  be  allowed 
at  all,  how  extravagant  it  is  to  say,  because 
a  particular  Church — an  Episcopal  Church 
— was  once  content  with  missionary  bishops, 
therefore  it  never  should  be  allowed  to  as- 
sume its  normal  condition — the  diocesan 
form;  or  to  say  that,  because  once  it  had 
not  the  use  of  synods,  therefore  it  shall 
never  have  them  at  all.     We  have  not 
hithertd  dealt  with  any  religious  bodies  in 
that  way — it  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
our  principles  of  toleration — ^for  they  them- 
selves must  be  the  judges  of  what  they  want 
under  altered  circumstances.     I  know  of 
nothing  more  completely  savouring  of  the 
real  spirit  of  persecution  -^  although  not 
so  intended — than  what  just  now  fell  from 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone,  who   said,    "  If  I  were  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  should  oppose  the  creation  of 
these  bishoprics."    Are  we   to  legislate 
on  the  notions  wliich  we  think  we  should 
entertain  if  we  were  Roman  Catholics  ? 
They  must  be  the  judges  themselves  of 
their  own  religious  system,  and  of  their 
own   spiritual    and    ecclesiastical    wants. 
No  doubt,  if  what  they  do  interferes  with 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  interpose,  and  that  may 
be   right  and  necessary ;   but   to    make 
ourselves  the  judges,  in  a  spiritual  point 
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of  view,  'whether  the  change  is  wanted 
by  them  or  not — whether  it  is  necessary 
and  salutary  for  them  or  not — does  seem 
to  me  to  savour  of  the  very  last  degree 
of  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Before  I 
notice  those  difficulties  which  are  real 
ones,  I  must  add  this — that  you  must  not 
forget  that  many  religious  bodies  hold 
among  their  fundamental  tenets  those  po- 
sitions and  doctrines  which  they  adopt 
concerning  matters  ecclesiastical  ;  and, 
above  all,  ^  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Roman  Catholic  holds  the  tenet  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  necessity  of 
episcopal  government,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  priesthood,  among  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion;  and,  therefore,  to 
think  that  you  tolerate  their  religion  at  all, 
and  yet  to  exclude  these  things,  which 
they  regard  to  be  necessary,  is  a  practical 
■elf-contradiction.  Now  I  come  to  con- 
sider whether  the  general  principles  we 
apply  to  our  own  domestic  religious  com- 
munities are  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  I  acknowledge  that,  ab- 
stractedly viewed  and  stated,  there  •  is  a 
very  important  distinction  between  the  two 
eases.  I  am  far  from  insensible  to  the 
'force  of  the  argument,  that  whilst  all  these 
other  communities  are  bodies  of  British 
citizens,  subjects  of  the  British  law,  ac- 
knowledgTng  no  foreign  power  of  inter* 
ference,  and  having  no  interests  incompa- 
tible, primd  facie,  with  those' of  subjects 
of  this  country;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
say  with  plausibility,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  actual  truth,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ohu/ch  in  this  country  is,  as  it  were,  a 
branch  of  a  foreign  Church,  subject  to  fo- 
reign control,  and  the  interests  of  which  in 
certain  cases  may  be  in  hostility  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  here.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  is  a  difficulty  which  lies  at  the 
root,  not  of  the  question  before  us,  but  of  the 
whole  previous  question,  settled  long  ago, 
namely,  whether  you  should  tolerate  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  all.  It  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  question,  whether  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  have  any  priesthood  at  all — any 
episcopacy  at  all;  for  all  their  priests  and 
bishops  are  nominated  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  Pope :  they  look  upon  him  as  their 
superior,  and  are  subject  to  his  decrees, 
acknowledging  his  infallibility  in  matters 
both  of  religion,  and  necessarily,  by  impli- 
cation, of  morals,  too.  Well,  no  doubt 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
this  country  in  past  times  where  this  might 
lead  to  practical  evils,  such  as  we  ought  to 
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repress,  and  which  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
press by  temporal  legislation,  because  the 
difficulty  was  a  real  one.  But  what  resalt 
did  all  that  legislation  lead  to  but  this — 
that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  body  was  a 
dangerous  political  party  when  wo  began, 
it  became  more  dangerous  as  we  went  on ; 
and  so  dangerous,  indeed,  did  it  at  last 
become^  that  we  were  forced  to  abandon 
that  system  of  legislation,  and  give  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  benefit  of  our  general 
principles  of  toleration.  And,  since  that 
time,  has  anything  occurred  that  should 
lead  us  to  retrograde  ?  Why,  we  know 
very  well,  although  it  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  the  character  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  may  be  inflexible,  and  al- 
though its  principles  in  the  abstract  may 
be  immutable — although  it  may  even  be 
true  (I  do  not  say  it  is  so,  but  I  am  willing 
to  assume  it  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and 
I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  will  forgive  me  for 
speaking  so  freely) — although  it  may  even 
be  true  that,  if  they  recovered  their  as- 
cendancy in  this  country,  we  might  aee 
again  the  days  of  the  Marian  persecution 
— still,  although  they  do  not  renounce  any- 
thing which  they  have  been  once  committed 
to,  yet  the  world  goes  on,  and  times  and 
circumstances  change,  the  relations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  politics  of 
Europe  alter,  and  the  relations  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  to  those  of  its  citi- 
zens who  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  alter  too.  And  we  must  look  at  the 
matter  practically  as  statesmen,  and  we 
must  divest  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can 
of  the  prejudices  of  past  times,  and  of 
the  contemplation  and  dread  of  mere  po8> 
sible  or  conceivable  dangers.  We  must 
look  at  the  actual  case  as  it  is,  and  see 
whether  we  have  not  now  to  deal  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  more  as  a  reli- 
gious community  than  as  a  political  power. 
Its  religion  is  that  professed — some  have 
said  by  10,000,000,  but  I  will  say— by 
7,000,000  or  8.000,000  of  British  sub- 
jects; and  we  cannot  deal  with  it  but  as 
such;  we  cannot  induce  them  to  give  it 
up;  wo  must  take  it  with  all  its  eondi- 
tions.  We  have  done  so,  and  determined 
that  they  may  have  a  priesthood,  an  epis- 
copate, and  a  Church  without  penal  laws  ; 
and  the  notion  of  a  divided  allegiance,  al- 
though so  plausible,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
so  true,  is  at  last  exploded  amongst  us. 
The  arguments  we  now  hear  on.  that 
subject  are  the  very  same  which  were 
stated  by  Blackstone  in  his  CommentarieSp 
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in  justification  of  the  old  penal  laws. 
Blackstone  said  that  the  mark  of  high 
treason  was  set  upon  the  profession  of 
Popish  priests,  and  on  conversions  to  Po- 
pery— 

*'  On  a  civil  and  not  on  a  religious  account. 
For  every  Popish  priest  of  course  renounces  his 
allegiance  to  his  temporal  sovereign  on  taking  or- 
»  ders  ;  that  being  inconsistent  with  his  new  engage- 
ments of  canonical  obedience  to  the  Pope ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  an  obstinate  defence  of 
his  authority  here,  or  a  formal  reconciliation  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  which  the  statute  construes  to 
be  withdrawing  from  one's  natural  allegiance." 

No  doubt  all  this  may  seem  logically  very 
correct;  but  we  have  decided  that  our  le- 
gislation shall  not  be  based  on  these  alarms. 
We  have  trusted  to  the  good  feeling  and 
good  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  they 
say  that  they  do  not  give  to  the  Pope  any 
thing  which  belongs  to  the  Queen;  that 
they  do  not  divide  their  temporal  allegiance. 
You  believed  them  when  they  said  so,  and 
you  gave  them  seats  in  this  House;  and  is 
it  then  reasonable  or  sensible  to  be  alarm- 
ed at  their  extending  their  ecclesiastical 
institutions;  to  regard  that  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  political  independence  of  the 
realm ;  and  to  defend  yourselves  against  it, 
not  by  seeking  to  turn  them  out  of  this 
House,  and  thereby  depriving  them  of  real 
political  power,  but  by  invading,  or  leading 
them  to  think  that  you  invade,  that  which 
is  dearer  and  far  more  sacred — their  re- 
ligious freedom — a  right  valued  by  every 
man  far  above  every  political  privilege? 
Then  I  will  ask  this  question — whether 
there  is  really  any  ground  for  the  argu- 
ment that  this  thing  which  has  been  done 
— and  which  wo  say  is  the  motive  for  our 
legislation — is  a  violation  of  the  public  law 
of  Europe  ?  That  argument,  I  think,  is 
the  more  requiring  notice,  because  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  speech  a  few  nights  ago,  ap- 
peared to  consider  that  if  anything  had 
been  demonstrated  in  these. debates,  it  was 
this  argument,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a 
total  mystification,  and  grounded  on  an 
utter  misconception  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  fol- 
lowed in  this  country,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  exist  in  other  countries. 
What  is  called  the  public  law  of  Europe 
upon  this  subject  is  a  mere  generalization 
— as  Dr.  Twiss,  in  his  very  useful,  able, 
and  excellent  work,  which  I  admire,  though 
I  differ  from  it,  has  stated — from  the  usage 
and  practice  of  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Now,  if  you  look  into  the  sources  from 


which  it  is  collected,  you  find  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  turns  on  the  usage  and 
practice  of  countries  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic    religion    is    established   by  the 
State.     We  know  very  well  that,  wherever 
a  particular  religion  is  established  by  the 
.State,  the  State  acquires  a  certain  con- 
trol over  its  institutions  ;  they  are  adopted 
and  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  of  course  no  new  element  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  law  of  the  land  by  any 
spiritual  power  without  the  consent  and 
concurrence  of  the  temporal  Government; 
a  circumstance  which  makes  the  case  of 
an  established  Church  totally  different  from 
that  of  a  merely  tolerated  religious  com- 
munity.    The  principle  is  the  same  in  the 
cases   of   Prussia,   the  Netherlands,   and 
other   countries,  where  there  are  partial 
establishments    on  a   more  limited  and  a 
smaller  scale.     Under  concordats  with  the 
Pope,  and  other  arrangements  of  a  similar 
kind,  these  countries  have  given  a  legal 
status  and  recognition  to  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;   they  have 
also  granted   them  payments  or  endow-  * 
ments;  and  they  make  it  one  of  the  terms 
of  their  treaty  with  the  Papal  See  that  no 
new  ecclesiastical  institutions  shall  be  es- 
tablished without  the  concurrence  of.  the 
Crown.     No  doubt  we  might  do  the  same, 
if  we  entered  into  the  same  sort  of  ar- 
rangements with  the  Pope.     But  we  are 
also  referred  to  one  or  two  other  countries 
whose  system  is  more  exceptional,  such  as 
Denmark  and  Russia.     In  Denmark  they 
do  not  profess  to  give  full  toleration  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  at  all;  that,  there- 
fore, is  no  pattern  for  us.  But  Russia,  of  all 
countries  in  the  world.  Why,  Russia  makes 
it  penal,  by  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
goods,  for  a  man  to  be  converted  from  one 
religion  which  he  previously  held  to  an- 
other.    I  do  not  think,  therefore,  we  are 
likely  to  learn  anything  from  Russia  on 
the  subject  of  public  law.      In  point  of 
fact,  one  observation  applies  equally  to  all 
these  Continental  nations,  and  disposes  of 
the  whole  argument  founded  upon  their 
laws.     It  is  a  mere  fallacy  to  think  that 
they  deal  with    questions   of   bishoprics 
and  sees  in  a  different  manner  from  other 
ecclesiastical  questions;  it  is  their  system, 
that  the  Government  should  take  cogni- 
sance of  all  such  matters,  and  actively  inter- 
fere in  their  settlement;  and  that  a  civil 
authorisation  should  be  required  for  the 
public  exercise  of  any  religion  in  an  eccle- 
siastical form.     France,  for  example,  pays 
all  religious  communities.     Napoleon,  by 
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imperial  decreet,  organifted  the  ecelesHui- 
tical  system  of  the  Protestant  religion  ; 
and  the  whole  of  its  working  machinery 
in  France  is  the  creation  of  Napoleon. 
Well,  we  do  not  do  anything  like  that;  and 
surely  ours^  is  the  hotter  principle,  and  all 
who  are  sincerely  attached  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  will  think  so.  In  the  very  able 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced 
this  Bill,  to  which  I  listened  with  great  ad- 
miration, what  must  have  struck  everybody 
was,  that  the  latter  part  of  it  answered  the 
former.  It  sounded  extremely  well  when  he 
gave  an  account  of  what  was  done  in  all  the 
coi^ntries  of  Europe,  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  Edward  I. — rather  remote  authorities 
to  appeal  to — but  when  be  came  to  con- 
sider what  he  should  do,  did  he  adopt  their 
principles?  No;  he  stated  that  it  is  as 
necessary  a  part  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe  that  every  Papal  writing  relating 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  have 
the  royal  plcicet  or  exequatur  as  it  is  that 
a  new  see  should  have  it.  He  has  not 
adopted  that  principle— and  why  ?  First, 
because  it  is  not  an  English  principle; 
and  then — which  is  a  still  belter  reason — 
because  the  country  would  not  tolerate  it. 
The  country  would  not  tolerate  that  the 
Qovemment  should  be  so  mixed  up  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  as  this  system 
would  require,  and  that  we  should  take 
upon  ourselves  the  moral  responsibility  of 
authorising  all  their  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments. It  would  not  choose  that  their 
bishops  should  have  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Crown,  or  that  their  synods 
should  be  convoked  under  the  authority  of 
the  Crown.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  the  nation  would  re- 
volt against  that  infinitely  more  than  it 
revolts  against  what  has  been  done  on  the 
present  occasion.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
middle  course;  we  must  either  take  the 
responsibility  uf  giving  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics privileges,  recognitions,  endowments, 
and  advantages  of  that  kind,  coming  before 
the  country  to  sanction  their  arrangements, 
or  we  must  leave  them  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  themselves;  unless,  in- 
deed, we  are  to  fall  back  on  the  foreign 
principle,  for  purposes  totally  unknown  to 
the  foreign  Governments — -for  purposes  of 
prohibition  merely,  and  not  of  regulation 
and  assistance.  That,  I  think,  would  not 
be  quite  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  those  countries 
which  approach  most  nefurly  to  this  iii 
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the  praotice  of  religions  toleration^  do 
adopt  that  principle.  Belgium  allows  the 
Pope  to  make  as  many  bishops  as  he 
pleases ;  the  only  thing  the  Slate  eays 
is,  "  If  you  make  moro  bishops  than 
we  think  proper,  we  won't  pay  them." 
That  is  a  very  sensible  principle  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  appears  that  the  case  of  Bel- 
gium must  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
public  law  of  Europe,  as  it  has  been  stated. 
Then,  there  are  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
have  more  of  our  principles  and  institu- 
tions than  any  continental  nation.  They 
allow  the  Pope  to  make  bishops  and  sees 
for  the  spiritual  goTemanoe  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  people,  and  do  not  find  any  poli- 
tical inconvenience  from  doing  so.  There 
are  also  the  free  States  of  South  America, 
which  under  the  Spanish  rule  had  concor- 
dats with  the  Pope ;  the  concordat  was 
broken  off  at  the  time  of  the  reyolution, 
and  since  that  time  the  Pope  has  estah- 
lished  many  new  bishoprics,  and  framed 
many  other  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and 
vet  such  a  notion  as  that  this  is  a  vio- 
lation  of  the  territorial  independence  of 
the  nation  has  never  yet  been  broached. 
This  brings  me  to  the  next  argument,  that 
the  thing  which  has  been  done  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  or  the  way  of  doing  it,  is  an 
insult  to  the  Queen,  an  invasion  of  Her  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty,  an  usurpation  of  politi- 
cal power,  and  not  a  mere  ecclesiastical 
arrangement.  That  is  a  difficult  argument 
to  deal  with — first,  because  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  the  apologist  of  the  thing  done,  or  of 
the  manner  of  doing  it.  It  seems  to  me — 
I  hope  Gentlemen  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
persuasion  will  excuse  my  saying  what  I 
feel  and  think  on  this  point — like  many 
other  acts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh 
— arrogant  and  presumptuous;  but,  al- 
though it  seems  so,  I  dp  not  think  that 
alone  would  be  a  good  reason  for  legis- 
lating. With  respect  to  the  alleged  insult 
to  the  Queen,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
difficulty;  because  if  Her  Majesty  really 
has  been  insulted,  every  one  of  us  would 
think  that  hardly  anything  could  be  too 
much  to  mark  our  resentment.  If  ever 
insult  was  wanton  and  inexcusable,  it 
would  be  so  to  one  who  has  filled  the 
Throne  with  a  dignity  and  a  moral  worth 
— ^with  a  wealth  of  public  and  private  yir* 
tues  never  surpassed,  and  not  often  equalled 
in  the  history  of  this  country;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  I  could  view  this  as  an  insult 
to  the  Queen,  I  might  lose  my  self-possea^ 
sioo,  aii4  ho  dis|HMed  to  aocede  to  anything 
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that  might  manifest  my  sense  of  the  wrong. 
But  when  you  talk  of  insult,  I  must  de- 
clare my  assent  to  a  remark  made  by  one 
of  the  speakers  who  preceded  me,  that,  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  the  wiser 
as  well  as  the  more  dignified  course  is  not 
to  resent  as  an  insult  that  which  you  are 
not  very  sure  was  intended  as  such.  In 
this  case  I  do  not  believe  that  the  thing 
done  was  intended  as  an  insult;  I  believe 
that  it  was  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  be  an  ecclesiastical  arrangement  which, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  our  legislation, 
might  be  carried  into  effect  without  giving 
that  offence  to  the  Crown  or  the  people 
which  has  been  felt,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  not  done  with  the  intention  to  insult. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  any  territorial  inva- 
sion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown.  We 
must  look  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  thing, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  my  mind 
to  conceive  how  any  one  can  doubt  that  the 
only  thmg  intended  was  to  organise  a 
diocesan  episcopate  for  the  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  this  country.  Is  that  an 
invasion  of  territorial  sovereignty  ?  What 
do  we  mean  by  the  phrase  ?  I  understand 
by  territorial  sovereignty  the  right  of  do- 
minion over  the  land,  soil,  and  all  within  it 
which  can  be  subject  to  temporal  govern- 
ment ;  whilst  by  diocesan  episcopacy  I  un- 
derstand a  system  of  administration  for  the 
spiritual  oversight  and  government  of  a  re- 
ligious communion,  composed  of  men  re- 
ceiving and  submitting  themselves  to  that 
system.  These  words — bishop,  province, 
diocese,  see— are  not  words  of  political  de- 
signation ;  they  are  words  which  existed  in 
the  language  of  the  Christian  Church  for 
centuries  before  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics ;  and  when,  in  the  primitive  times, 
people  spoke  of  Polycarp  as  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  of  Ignatius  as  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  nobody  imagined  that  these  venerable 
men  were  claiming  any  temporal  dominion 
over  Smyrna  and  Antioch.  If  you  legislate 
in  the  spirit  of  this  Bill,  you  legislate  against 
the  natural  use  of  language.  This  Bill 
does  not  stop  at  saying,  "  You  shall  not 
call  yourself  bishop  of  one  place  or  an- 
other;"  it  ffoes  the  full  length  of  saying, 
•*  You  shallnot  do  this  under  the  name, 
style,  or  title  of  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
dean  of  any  city,  town,  or  place,  or  of  any 
territory  or  district,  under  any  designation 
or  description  whatever.**  Well  now,  what 
are  these  poor  Episcopal  Churches  to  do  ? 
How  can  a  diocesan  episcopate  ever  be 
de8eribe4  a^ordmg  to  the  naioral  use  of 


language,  but  by  styling  the  bishop  as  of 
some  place  ?  Or,  do  you  mean  to  prohibit 
it  altogether  ?  If  you  do,  you  should  say 
so  ;  because  this  has  been,  from  the  be« 
ginning  of  Chcistianity,  the  normal  state  of 
every  Episcopal  Church— -and  to  prohibit  it 
would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  tolerating  such  a  Church  at 
all.  A  diocesan  bishop  must  be  a  bishop 
exercising  functions  within  some  local 
sphere,  limited  by  boundaries  of  a  certain 
description.  Is  he  to  call  himself  by  the 
immense  circumlocution  which  would  be 
necessary  to  make  out  the  district  lying 
within  the  limits  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction! 
Or  what  else  can  he  do,  if  he  is  not  to  take 
his  name  from  some  place  within  it,  in  the 
way  that  we  always  name  districts  from 
some  principal  place  within  them  ?  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  most 
extraordinary  interference  with  the  right 
of  all  the  world  to  have  the  common  use 
of  language,  as  well  as  a  strange  violation 
of  common  sense.  If  I  wanted  proofs  of 
this,  I  would  go  to  your  own  acts.  Your 
own  officers  of  the  Viceregal  Court  in  Dublin 
were  so  unable  to  escape  from  the  natural 
influence  of  that  phraseology  which  every- 
body was  using  all  about  them,  that  they 
put  on  their  ceremonial  list  of  presentations 
those  very  diocesan  titles  which  were  against 
the  Emancipation  Act ;  and  this  notorious 
use  of  those  titles  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bi- 
shops of  Ireland  was  so  entirely  winked  at, 
that  not  only  nothing  was  done  to  punish 
it,  but  it  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
bestowal  of  favours  of  every  kind  upon 
them,  short  of  the  recognition  of  those 
titles  themselves  by  the  Government  of  the 
land.  How  can  that  be  reconciled  with 
the  notion,  that  the  assumption  of  such 
names  was  not  only  prohibited  by  the  sta- 
tute, but  was  in  itself  a  territorial  invasion 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  ?  And  so 
with  resjfect  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland.  I  do  not  see  how,  as  to  this 
point  of  territorial  aggression,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  owing  to  its  foreign  con- 
nexion, can^  stand  in  a  different  position 
from  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  ;  and 
those  who  drew  this  Bill  must  have  thought 
so  too,  because  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  about 
foreign  connexion.  The  Bill  prohibits  the 
assumption  of  episcopal  titles  "  under  co- 
lour of  authority  from  the  See  of  Rome,  or 
otherwise  ;**  so  that,  if  a  Free  Episcopal 
Church  were  formed  in  England  to-mor- 
row, it  would  be  prohibited  by  this  Bill 
just  as  much  as  the  Popish  one.  And 
yet  the  SoottiBh  bishops  are  now  to  be 
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exempted.  The  Scottish  hishops  are  called 
by  local  titles,  because  people  roust  talk 
in  an  intelligible  manner;  they  really  can- 
not use  such  a  roundabout  way  of  speaking 
as  to  say,  "  Bishops  within  lipaits  coinciding 
with  those  of  the  ancient  See  of  St.  An- 
drews '* — or,  **  Bishops  of  persons  of  the 
episcopal   communion   living   within    that 

f»art  of  Scotland  which  coincides  with  the 
imits  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  St.  An- 
drews ?  "  [Mr.  Fox  Maule  :  Call  them  by 
their  names.]  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
at  War  says,  call  tbem  by  their  names ; 
but  there  must  bo  occasions  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  refer  to  their  office, 
and  then  there  must  be  some  formal  style, 
pointing  to  the  locality  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. But  this  Bill  allows  no  such  formal 
style  at  all.  That  seems  to  me  an  ex- 
tremely absurd  thing,  and  if  it  were  en- 
forced, a  very  tyrannical  one.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  use  of  such  titles  by  those  who 
neither  wish  nor  ask  for  any  national  recog- 
nition, is  an  assumption  of  territorial  autho- 
rity, or  any  offence  whatever  against  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown.  Yet  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  this  was  nothing  less  than  an 
assumption  of  temporal  power,  and  compar- 
ed it  with  what  might  have  happened  if  a 
person  had  come  into  England  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  Pretender,  claiming  to 
be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  of  an 
English  county.  But  if  that  was  the  real 
meaning  of  the  thing,  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  never  could  have  told  the  noble  Lord 
that  they  could  not  prosecute  in  this  case; 
because,  if  we  go  to  Blackstone,  we  find  that 
this,  if  not  high  treason,  is  at  least  such  a 
violation  of  the  Royal  prerogative  as  may 
bo  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Courts ;  and  if 
juries  believed  such  an  attempt  serious, 
they  could  have  no  difficulty  in  convicting 
the  presumptuous  intruder.  The  difficulty 
which,  no  doubt,  the  law  officers  felt, 
was  this  —  that  men  sworn  to  do  jus- 
tice, and  with  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  deciding  on  life  and  property,  would 
see  that  this  case  was  nothing  of  the 
kind,  that  the  arrogant  language  used 
might  give  some  colour  for  so  represent- 
ing it,  but  that  the  act  done  was  entirely 
different.  An  absurd  distinction  (absurd, 
with  reference  to  the  argument  I  am  now 
dealing  with),  has  been  drawn  between 
these  new  bishops  and  the  vicars-apos- 
tolic. The  hon.  Baronet  who  spoke  be- 
fore me  said  that  the  latter  was  a  most 
excellent  system,  under  which  the  Roman 
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Catholics  got  on  extremely  well»  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  gone  on  as  they  had  hitherto  done. 
If  the  hon.  Baronet  had  looked  a  little 
further  into  the  history  of  the  vicars-apos- 
tolic, he  might  perhaps  have  hesitated  be- 
fore he  said  so.  First,  they  were  not  toler- 
ated by  law  until  a  very  recent  period,  there- 
fore you  cannot  say  there  was  a  long  course 
of  toleration ;  they  never  came  into  ex- 
istence with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  nor 
has  any  Roman  Catholic  arrangement  ever 
been  so  made  in  this  country.  Thej  were 
established  in  this  way :  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Gregory  XV,,  a  person  named  Wil- 
liam Bishop,  who  had  been  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  was  named  vicar- 
apostolio  in  England  for  the  first  time. 
The  House  has  heard  a  great  deal  aboat 
the  presumptuous  language  of  the  pas- 
toral letter — •*  We  govern,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  govern,  as  ordinary  thereof,  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Es- 
sex.*' Why,  the  Papal  bull  creating  the 
episcopate  was  framed  on  that  creating 
the  vicars-apostolic,  and  founding  that  ex- 
cellent system  which  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Marylebone  so  much  admires. 
The  words  of  the  ancient  bull  are — 


"  Potestate  Gatbolioa  et  jurisdictlone  riearii 
apostolioi  generalis  fiiloiatur,  ac  personas  omnM 
tarn  ecdesiasticas  quam  laicas,  intra  Angliam  de- 
gentes,  seoundum  eoclesiasticas  constitutionea  ro- 
gat  et  gubemet." 

That  is  tolerably  strong  language,  conferring 
powers  as  extensive  as  any  which  the  late 
bull  of  Pope  Pius  can  be  supposed  to  confer. 
In  the  year  1688  the  number  of  the  ricars- 
apostolic  was  increased  to  four  by  Pope 
Innocent  XL,  who  did  it  in  exactly  the 
way  in  which  this  thing  has  been  done 
now,  and  tho  same  language  as  to  partition 
was  employed  as  in  the  present  lettera- 
apostolic,  the  language  of  which  was  adopt- 
ed from  that  bull.  The  present  letters- 
apostolic  thus  faithfully  describe  it: — 

"The  same  Pontiff(lDnooent XI.)  divided  Eng- 
land into  fpur  districts,  namely,  the  London,  the 
western,  the  midland,  and  the  northern,  with  the 

powers  proper  to  a  local  ordinary 

This  partition  of  all  EngUnd  into  four  apostolic- 
vicariates  lasted  till  the  time  of  Gregory  XVI." 

And  was  not  that  felt  at  the  time  exactly 
as  this  has  been  now  ?  What  said  the 
last  address  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  James  II.,  who  did  not  au- 
thorise this  Act,  for  even  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  previously  consulted  ?— 

"  Art.  1,  If  you  would  please,  by  your  Royal 
proclamation,  to  inhibit  th«  four  Romish  bishop 
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who  style  themseWes  vicars-apostolical,  and  by  a 
foreign  authority,  not  derived  from  your  Crown, 
ride  circuit  in  the  land,  and  have  presumed  tocan- 
tonise  this  your  kingdom  into  four  provinces,  and 
to  divide  it  among  themselves  (having  printed 
maps  of  it  accordingly)  ;  exercising  therein  a  juris* 
diction,  of  which  the  respective  bishops  have  been 
long  possessed,  and  which  by  the  laws  of  England 
belongs  unquestionbly  to  them.*' 

What  is  the  difference,  for  tlio  present 
pui-pose,  between  these  two  things  ?  Why 
simply  that  the  old  functionaries  were 
called  vicars-apostolic  of  districts,  and  the 
new  are  called  bishops  of  dioceses.  That, 
equally  with  this,  was  a  mission  of  persons 
acting  under  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
Potentate,  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction 
in  England  within  territorial  districts  par- 
celled out  by  the  Pope.  Yet  time  and 
experience  have  shown,  that,  after  all, 
that  was  a  mere  ecclesiastical  arrangement; 
it  has  been  tolerated,  though  not  for  much 
more  than  fifty  years  ;  and  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Marylebone  .  now 
mourns  over  the  loss  of  it,  as  one  of  the 
best  arrangements  in  the  world.  Does  not 
this  show  upon  what  a  misapprehension 
all  this  argument  about  territorial  usur- 
patbn  has  proceeded  ?  Sir,  I  have  tres- 
passed already  too  long  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  ;  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  sit 
down  without  noticing  one  or  two  other 
points  of  a  more  practical  character, 
which  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  The  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  referred  to  the  way  in  which 
matters  connected  with  politics  were  intro- 
duced into  the  address  of  the  Romish  Sy- 
nod in  Ireland,  and  he  said,  it  was  a  con- 
sequence of  permitting  these  meetings  that 
they  began  immediately  to  meddle  with 
politics.  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
we  must  remember  on  that  point  also  that 
the  principle  of  civil  as  well  aa  religious 
liberty  extends  to  religious  persons  as  well 
as  civil.  You  allow  leagues  and  asso- 
ciations to  exist  with  the  view  of  direct- 
ing or  influencing  the  deliberations  of  the 
Legislature.  You  allow  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  conduct  of  public  men,  to 
bo  canvassed  all  over  the  country  ;  and,  if 
freedom  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  voluntary 
Church  of  any  description,  you  cannot 
possibly  prevent  those  who  exercise  autho- 
rity in  it,  from  taking  notice  of  those 
public  questions  which  touch  the  province 
of  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  politics  on  the  other.  To  deny  this 
would  be  to  take  the  path  which  led 
the  ancient  Roman  Emperors  to  their 
perseoutiona;  they  thought  that  the  early 


Church  was  an  imperium  in  tmpmo— 
a  political  conspiracy  —  lording  it  over 
the  institutions  of  the  empire,  and  there- 
fore to^  be  destroyed.  We  know  what 
was  tho  end  of  that;  and  to  the  same  end 
will  come  every  measure  founded  upon  the 
same  coercive  principle.  In  a  free  country  we 
have  no  right  to  prevent  any  class  of  men 
from  meeting  and  deliberating  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment  on  public  questions  which 
concern  themselves  and  their  duties.  The 
Irish  colleges  have  been  called  godless.  I 
never  thought  them  so,  because  I  considered 
them,  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  perhaps,  the  best  institutions  of 
the  kind  which  could  be  provided  ;  but  I 
can  conceive  no  greater  intolerance  than 
a  wish  to  claim  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
pronouncing  them  godless.  My  hon. 
r  riend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  was  the  first  to  apply  that  epithet 
to  those  colleges:  shall  we  be  all  in  arms  to 
resist  it,  and  resent  it  as  an  interference 
with  the  temporal  independence  of  the 
nation,  when  those  charged  with  the  spi- 
ritual interests  of  the^man  Catholics  of 
Ireland  express  the  same  opinion,  which, 
if  true,  it  manifestly  concerns  them  to 
express,  whilst,  if  not  true,  they  have  at 
least  the^ame  liberty  with  my  hon.  Friend 
to  speak  as  they  think,  and  be  mistaken  ? 
With  respect  to  the  landlord  question,  the 
practical  and  substantive  act  of  the  synod 
was  to  issue  an  exhortation  by  the  bishops 
to  the  poor  population  of  Ireland,  not  to 
be  led  into  offences  against  the  law  by  any 
grievances  which  they  might  suffer,  or  be- 
lieve themselves  to  suffer,  from  evictions 
or  other  harsh  proceedings  towards  them. 
That  is  a  delicate  matter,  no  doubt;  and 
yet  I  think  it  very  difficult  to  blame  those 
bishops  for  offering  advice  to  the  peasan- 
try to  respect  the  law  and  abstain  from 
wrong,  or  for  accompanying  it  with  such 
expressions  of  sympathy  as  would  show 
their  feeling  for  the  hardships  which 
some  of  that  peasantry  were  suffering. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  State  is  so  much 
indebted  to  all  religious  bodies  which 
teach  the  people  the  precepts  of  that  Gos- 
pel, in  whose  code  the  maxims  *'  Fear 
God,*'  and  **  Honour  the  king,'*  stand 
side  by  side  together,  training  men  in 
habits  of  order  and  subordination,  that 
it  must  consent  to  afford  them  some  lati- 
tude, even  if  that  latitude  should  occasion- 
ally degenerate  into  excess.  Then,  as 
to  the  danger  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  threaten  the  Church  of  England;  I  ad- 
mit that  this  is  a  spiritual  aggression, 
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meant  to  make  eonTerts  from  the  Church 
of  England  of  those  men  who  are  so  de- 
luded as  to  be  capable  of  exchanging  the 
true   doctrine    in  which   thej   have   been 
reared,  for  what  I  conscientiously  believe 
to  be  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Rome.     I 
think    the  aggression    more  serious    and 
formidable  in  that  view  than  any  other;  it 
IS  a  spiritual  aggression,  meant  to  present 
to  Protestants   the  spectacle  of  a  more 
perfectly  ordered  church  than  that  which 
existed  under  the  system  of  vicars-apos- 
tolic.     But,   unless  we  are  to   interfere 
by  law  with  efforts  at  conversion,  which 
would  be  a  most  idle  and  objectionable 
thing,  I  do  not  see  how,  on  this  ground, 
we  can   be   justified   in    passing   a   Bill 
against  the  new  episcopate.     But  I  do  not 
fear.   We  have  every  possible  advantage  in 
this  contest,  and  not  the  less,  because  the 
design  of  our  adversary  is  laid  open.    We 
have  the  free  and  open  Bible;  we  have  an 
episcopacy  of  our  own ;  we  have  the  masses 
of  the  population  already  with  us ;  we  have 
all   the  Protestant  communities  jealously 
vigilant  upon  the  s<|bject;  we  have  money, 
political  influence,  temporal  privileges,  and, 
above  all,  we  believe,  we  have  the  Truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  Church  of  England 
is   to   perish,  or  that  multitudes  of  con- 
verts are  to  be  made — that  we  are,  as 
it   were,   to  be   converted    on   a  sudden 
against  our  wills — merely  because  the  Pope 
has  chosen  to  turn  eight  vicars-apostolic 
into  thirteen  bishops?     The  truth  is,  what 
has  taken  place  ought  to  add  strength  to 
the  Church  of  England;  the  protest  which 
has  been  pronounced  in  the  country,  will 
show  our  opponents  how  strong  the  reli- 
gious convictions  of  the  people  are,  and  we 
shall  all  be  on  our  guard,  knowing  that 
there  are  serious  efforts  being  made  for  the 
spiritual  extension  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country.     The  references 
which  have  been  made  to  the  intolerant 
and  immutable  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  historical  recollections  of 
what  passed  in  the  days  of  Mary,  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  of  James  II.,  so  far  from  being 
reasons  for  passing  penal  Acts  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,   are  invincible   reasons 
the  other  way.     With  such  memories  fresh 
and   ineffaceable  in  the  people *8    minds, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  we  shall 
ever  again  fall  back   under   the   ascend- 
ancy or  influence  of  that  Power.     I  claim 
no  exemption  for  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
any  other  Church  from  temporal  legisla- 
tion} there  are  many  things  against  which 
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legislation  might  be  properly  directed. 
any  Pope  were  hereafter,  as  In  the  < 
of  Elizabeth,  to  attempt  to  take  awaj 
Crown  from  our  Soverei^,  and  give  i 
Spain,  or  if  another  Armada  were  sei 
invade  our  shores,  we  should  know  i 
to  do;  that  would  be  apolitical  aggr^i 
and  would  be  met,  as  of  old,  by  temp 
and  not  spiritual  weapons  of  defe 
Even  now,  if  it  be  true  that  priest 
Ireland  sometimes  denounce  from  i 
altars  to  the  resentment  of  the  pei 
persons  who,  on  political  grounds, 
grounds  unconnected  with  the  relij 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chn 
have  incurred  their  displeasure,  thai 
matter  upon  which  it  would  well  bee 
the  Government  to  interfere.  Such  a 
again,  as  that  just  introduced  hr  the ! 
Member  for  Bodmin,  to  prevent  the  fon 
detention  of  females  in  religfious  hoosei 
if  wauted,  right  in  principle.  A  mea 
for  the  registration  of  those  houses  m 
be  in  principle  quite  right  and  legttim 
Measures  against  death- bed  bequests 
donations  would  be  legitimate.  All  tl 
things  are  within  the  proTince  of  legi 
tion;  but  this  is  not.  And,  if  it  were,  « 
is  this  Bill  ?  It  does  not  touch  synod 
action  of  any  kind,  but  only  names; 
those  names  in  such  a  way,  that  when  i 
found  thore  are  clauses  which  would  eze< 
themselves,  they  are  immediately  str 
out.  Those  clauses  would  not  hare  open 
on  things  not  done  under  the  prohib 
titles;  but  it  was  clearly  seen  that  it  wc 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  t 
and  religious  liberty  effectually  to  proh 
the  assumption  of  those  titles.  There 
occasions  upon  which  it  is  not  wis 
to  prevent  their  being  assumed.  £ 
what  is  left  will  not  prohibit  any  one 
the  bishop  himself  from  calling  him 
the  title  which,  in  the  language  of 
own  Church,  indicates  the  office  he  £ 
How  it  can  be  worthy  of  this  coontr] 
be  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  othe 
how  it  can  be  worthy  of  the  House  to  p 
pone  all  consideration  of  the  finances 
the  country  and  other  great  and  press 
questions,  for  such  legislation  as  this 
must  leave  others  to  explain.  For  my  pt 
much  as  I  should  wish  to  defer  to  po 
opinion,  and  still  more  to  find  public  o] 
ion  with  me;  yet  I  should  think  I  had 
done  my  duty  to  the  great  principles 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  I  bsU 
to  be  the  chief  glory  of  this  country,  ' 
had  not  entered  my  protest  against 
Bill. 
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Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  conchided  his  elaborate  and  ingenious, 
but,  he  was  bound  to  add,  his  fallacious 
speech,  with  the  expression  of  an  opinion, 
in  which  he  (Sir  R.  U.  Inglis)  entirely 
concurred,  and  to  which  it  was  not,  there- 
fore necessary  that  he  should  further  ad- 
vert. Neither  would  he  be  tempted  by  the 
allusion  made  to  himself  to  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  what  he  might  have  formerly 
said  on  the  question  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  h^d  been  introduced  into  Ireland 
by  the  Government  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  say  thai  he  had  not  re- 
nounced the  opinions  he  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed upon  that  point.  But  he  should 
observe  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had,  in  his  opinion,  proceeded  on  a  great 
fallacy  in  all  his  historical  references.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  talked  of  the 
Episcopal  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland, 
of  the  Free  Church  in  that  country,  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  and  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Free  Episcopal  Church  spring- 
ing up  in  this  country;  and  then  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  asked  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  legislate  in  any  one 
of  those  cases  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  they  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church?  Biit  there  was 
an  essential  difference  between  those  cases 
and  the  act  of  aggression  which  they  had 
then  to  consider.  All  the  religious  com- 
munities to  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  referred,  were  founded  on  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  organisation,  and  were  de- 
pendent on  no  parties  except  their  own 
voluntary  associations.  But  the  body 
with  which  they  had  then  to  deal  was  one, 
owing  at  least  a  divided,  if  not  an  entire, 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  Power.  He  had 
himself  held  in  his  hand  that  day  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  in 
which  the  petitioners  stated  that  they  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  Sovereign  of  an- 
other State  as  the  fountain  of  honour  and 
authority  in  this  country.  It  was  that 
faet  which  constituted  the  great  and  fun- 
damental distinction  between  the  cases  to 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  re- 
ferred, and  the  case  on  which  they  had 
then  to  decide.  In  order  to  show  the  pe- 
oaliar  position  occupied  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  this  and  in  other  coantries,  he  had 
only  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  eminent 
person  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the  Pope 
to  govern  the  spiritual  affairs  of  England. 
"The  Catholics,"  said  Dr.  Wiseman  or 
Bishop  Wiseman,   "  are  not,  and  never 


have  been,  merely  a  collection  of  persons 
holdiag  certain  opinions  in  common,  but 
they  are  a  systematised  and  organised  reli- 
gious community,  representing   here   the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  universe."     The 
fact  was  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land coifld  never  be  treated  as  a  distinct 
religious  body,  such  as  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists   or    the   members    of  the   Free 
Church   of  Scotland — they  were  portions 
of  a  general  system,  which,  to  quote  the 
celebrated  pastoral  letter,  revolved  **  round 
the  centre  of  unity,  the  source  of  jurisdic- 
tion, of  light,  and  of  vigour."     They  had 
always  heard  that  the  Church  of  Rome-^ 
whether  it  expressly  sought  or  not  to  en- 
force its  claim — did  in  effect  assume  that 
it  possessed  a  right  over  every  baptised 
person  in  the  Christian  world;  and  when 
that  circumstance  had  been  referred  to  on 
a  late  occasion,  an  hon.  Member  had  add- 
ed, '*  and  so  it  ought."     And  then,  again, 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  moved  the  Amend* 
ment  which  they  were  then  considering, 
had  told  them  that  his  Church  had  claimed 
every  baptised  soul.     They  should  remem- 
ber, therefore,  that  they  had  to  deal  with 
a  Church  which  admitted  no  salvation  out 
of  its  limits,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
very  justly   and  consistently  claimed  the 
care  of  every  person  who  had  ever  been 
baptised.     He  hardly  liked  to  follow  the 
noble  Lord  in  his  reference — a  reference 
which  must  have  been  painful  to  himself — 
to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Peers 
who  had  resisted  the  aggression  made  by 
the  chief  of  their  religion;  and  he  would 
not  quote  their  names.     But  this  he  would 
say  of  them,  that,  while  they  were  pre- 
eminent in  rank,  they  were  not  inferior  in 
talent  and  in  character  to  those  whose  ad- 
dress had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Langdalo 
to   Dr.   Wiseman.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  seconded  the  Amendment  had  re- 
ferred with  peculiar  pleasure  to  what  had 
fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber forRipon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  and  from  a 
noble  Earl  in  another  place  (thd  Earl  of 
Aberdeen),  upon  that  subject.     But  the 
noble  Earl  in  question,  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  too,  if  he  was  not  much  mistaken, 
had  spoken  of  the  aggression  itself  in  lan- 
guage as  strong  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  or  as  thai 
of  any  Member  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.    The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the   City  of  Dublin   (Mr.  Reynolds) 
should  not,  therefore  console  himself  with 
the  vote  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and  for- 
get the  countervailing  character   of  his 
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Bpeech  in  reference  to  thu  nggreseion  which  |  ty's  Goteroaient  eoold  bftve  ni«t  tbtt  i 
had  givcD  rise  to  the  Bill.  The  difference  |  gresgion,  eioept  by  the  Bill  th«j  had 
between  his  right  boo.  Friend  and  tliose  |  troduced  into  that  House  on  the  7ih 
who  wore  disposed  to  deni  with  the  caao }  February  ?  Hie  boa.  and  learned  Frie 
bj  legislative  enactment,  was  not  as  to  the  j  tlio  Member  for  Newark  (Hr.  J .  Sini 
character  of  the  aggicssion,  but  merely  as  ,  had  suggested  on  a  Ute  oecaaion  thattb) 
to  tbo  mode  in  which  it  should  be  met.  |  wna  a  constitutional  and  obvioua  conne 
There  were  persons  who  thought  that  it !  which  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Cra 
ought  to  be  met  with  all  the  powers  of  the  1  might  have  been  made  manifest  to  I 
law;  while  there  were  others  who  tbou^'ht  j  Court  of  Rome;  and  that  was  bj  a  pnc 
that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  |  matiou.  A  proclamation  from  the  Civ 
improper  and  inefficient ;  but  they  were  \  might  or  niight  not,  according  to  its  n 
both  opposed  to  that  measure  which  had  ,  ject-matter,  have  a  legitimate  influcMe 
roused  the  country  from  one  end  of  it  to  j  this  country;  but  with  respect  to  ftm 
the  other.  The  hoo.  Baronet  the  Mem- !  countries,  a  proclamation  of  the  Crowai 
ber  for  Marylcbono  (Sir  B.  Hall)  hnd  '  as  full  and  sufficient  an  ozponent  of  1 
told  them  of  the  number  of  persons  who ,  trill  of  the  sovereign  power  among  u 


had  signed  the  petitions  presented  against 
that  act  of  aggi-ession,  and  of  those  who 
had  signed  the  addresses  to  Her  Majesty — 
a  number  greater,  perhaps,  than  had  ever 
before  signed  any  similar  documents.  And 
what  was  the  body  from  which  the  first 
and  most  important  expression  of  opinion 
had  emanated?  Why,  it  was  that  distin- 
guished body,  the  Bar,  of  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Round  ell 
Palmer)  was  himself  a  member,  and  of 
which  he  and  another  were  the  only  two 
leading  members  who  hod  not  signed  the 
address  agreed  to  upon  tho  subject.  Then, 
again,  that  important  and  influential,  and 
by  no  means  specially  bigotted  body,  the 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  hnd,  to  the  num- 
ber of  6,504,  joined  their  supplications 
to  those  which  had  proceeded  from  so 
many  other  quarters,  praying  that  ef- 
fective measures  might  be  taken  to 
meet  that  act  of  Papal  aggression. 
'Whether  the  measure  then  under  their 
consideration  were  adequate  to  the  attaiu- 
ment  of  its  professed  object,  he  would  not 
tiieu  stop  to  inquire.  In  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  who  had  said 
that  he  (Sir  H.  Inglis)  was  willing  to  take 
ninepcnce  in  tho  pound,  all  he  desired 
to  state  was,  that  he  would  receive  the 
least  instalment  in  respect  to  a.  principle. 
The  principle  for  which  ho  contended  was 
contained  in  the  Bill,  nud  he  should,  there- 
fore, support  it.  But  at  the  same  time  ho 
was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  general  conduct  of  Hi 
Majesty's  OoverniucD 


any  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  the  Civ 
was  a  consenting  party.  In  a  well-kno' 
case  the  Government  of  Braxils  had  eoiin 
disregarded  an  Act  of  ParlisnieDt  pa« 
in  this  country,  and  had  stated  that  t)i 
hod  nothing  to  do  with  our  internal  leg 
lation,  which  could  not  regulate  their « 
duct.  He  said,  therefore,  that,  io  far 
foreign  countries  were  concerned,  an  i 
of  Parliament  coutd  not  have  more  forte 
validity  than  a  proclamation  from  the! 
vercign.  He  believed  that  Her  Maja 
ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  be 
advised  to  meet  that  aggression  on  E 
Crown  and  dignity,  oil  tho  independu 
of  Her  realms,  on  the  integrity  of  £ 
Church,  and  on  the  faitli  and  coascien 
of  Her  people,  by  issuing  at  once  ap 
clamation;  and  let  him  any  that  as  in  Roi 
the  publication  of  the  bull  In  Ccena  Dom 
affixed  to  a  church  in  that  city  was  h< 
so  be  a  proclamation  to  tbe  whole  war 
so  a  proclamation  from  Her  Unjesty,  wb 
ever  it  was  affixed,  might  be  held  to« 
vey  to  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  the  deb 
mined  will  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  connl 
to  resist  an  act  of  aggressian  on  bis  p* 
But  there  were  other  modes  in  which  I 
will  of  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  mi| 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  Sovereign 
Rome.  On  the  ^9th  of  February,  18^ 
a  Bill  was  brought  down  to  that  House 
regulating  our  diplomatic  interconrae  w 
the  Court  of  Rome.  That  Bill  did  i 
receive  the  Royol  Assent  until  the  4th 
September  following.  It  had  been  fort 
I  upon  the  subject,  I  through  the  Upper  House  with  breathli 
Biiy  uiuiD  biiau  uu  n.is  sotisfiod  wiili  tbe  |  haste,  but  it  had  been  suffered  to  remi 
particular  measure  then  before  the  House.  |  six  months  in  this  House  withont  i 
On  the  22Qd  of  October  last,  the  first  news   effort,  or  at  least  without  anr  oeriona 


arrived  in  England  of  that  which  the  Pope 
had  decreed   on  the  29th  of  September. 
Was  there  no  mode  by  which  Her  Majes- 
Sir  R.  S.  /ngltf. 


fort,  having  been  made  by  the  GoTeram« 
to  ensure  its  adoption.  During  that  tii 
the  people  of  Eugland  eipreased  ahm 
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unanimously  tbeir  opposition  to  tbe  mea- 
sure; petitions,  signed  by  not  less  tban 
3,500  members  of  tbe  parocbial  clergy  of 
England,  were  presented  against  it;  and 
he  believed  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment bad  consulted  tbe  feelings  of  tbe 
people  of  England,  tbey  would  never  bave 
tbougbt  of  pressing  it  forward.  Tbey  bad, 
however,  pressed  it  forward,  and  tbe  Royal 
Assent  bad  subsequently  been  given  to  tbe 
measure.  But  what  bad  they  done  since  ? 
They  bad  by  their  own  mode  of  proceeding 
precluded  themselves  from  that  most  ob- 
vious course  of  entering  into  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  tbe  Court  of  Rome  under 
tbe  provisions  of  their  own  Bill ;  and  they 
had  suffered  tbe  Bishop  of  Rome  to  perpe- 
trate an  act  of  aggression,  which  bad  ex- 
cited among  us  all  that  indignation,  while 
by  the  common  intercourse  of  diplomatic 
life  tbey  might  bave  explained  to  the  Pope 
their  views,  and  have  induced  him  to  with- 
draw his  proposition.  But  after  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  failed  to  proceed  in 
that  matter,  cither  by  proclamation  or  by 
diplomatic  intercourse,  they  had  a  third 
'  alternative  open  to  them.  Her  Majesty 
had  a  fleet  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  there 
were  such  ports  as  Ancona  and  Civita  Yec- 
chia  in  the  Papal  dominions.  Those  ports, 
or  at  least  one  of  them,  might  bave  been 
opportunely  visited  by  Her  Majesty's 
forces ;  and  representations,  diplomatic  in 
their  language,  might  have  been  conveyed 
through  tho  admiral  commanding  the  fleet, 
upon  the  subject  of  that  act  of  aggression, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  France  and  Aus- 
tria had  taken  possession  of  cities  and  for- 
tresses in  tbe  Roman  territory  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  conveying  their  diplomatic  views. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  England  should  not 
do  what  France  and  Austria  bad  done  more 
tban  once.  But  if  a  proclamation  at  home 
had  failed — if  diplomatic  interference  had 
failed — if  armed  intervention  had  failed  in 
securing  the  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, then  Her  Majesty  might  bave 
referred  to  Her  faithful  Commons — to  the 
representatives  of  Her  faithful  people  in 
Parliament  assembled,  and  bave  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  to  pass  an  enact- 
ment commensurate  with  tbe  danger  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  crisis.  If  Govern- 
ment bad  to  take  tbe  law  as  their  alter- 
native, instead  of  a  proclamation,  or  di- 
plomacy or  war — if  the  matter  could  not 
be  settled  without  legislation,  then  he  said 
that  Parliament  ought  to  bave  been  sum- 
moned at  once;  for  if  the  case  deserved 
the  attention  of  Parliament  at  all,  if  it 


deserved  it  in  February,  it  deserved  it  in 
October,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  to  jus- 
tify Her  Majesty's  Ministers  from  asking 
tbe  counsel  of  Parliament  in  February,  which 
ouscht  not  to  have  induced  them  to  bave  ask- 
ed  it  when  tbe  insult  bad  first  been  offered. 
But  in  considering  the  question,  they  should 
look,  first  to  the  law  as  it  was,  and  then  to 
the  law  as  it  ought  to  be.  Now  it  appeared 
that  two  of  tbe  first  lawyers  in  England, 
bis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Newark,  and  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  (Sir  Edward  Sugden),  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  it  as  tbeir  opinion  that  tbe 
law,  as  it  already  existed,  bad  been  vio- 
lated by  tbe  act  of  Papal  aggression,  and 
he  believed  that  opinion  was  also  enter- 
tained by  many  of  tbe  highest  authorities 
upon  tbe  subject — ^by  Dr.  Twiss,  by  Mr. 
Butt,  and  by  Mr.  Warren.  It  was  cer- 
tainly tbe  opinion  of  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  Bar.  Now  be  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  consulted 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  upon  that 
subject,  and  more  especially  whether  they 
bad  consulted  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown 
in  Ireland,  who  would,  no  doubt,  have  cor- 
rectly represented  to  them  the  difficulties 
of  legislating  upon  tbe  question  for  that 
country.  If  they  had  not  consulted  the 
law  advisers  of  tbe  Crown  in  Ireland,  then 
they  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  guilty  of  a 
neglect  of  tbeir  duty.  He  readily  ad- 
mitted that  by  the  legislation  of  the  last 
few  years,  tbe  statutable  penalties  bad  been 
withdrawn  from  Acts  of  an  earlier  period 
bearing  upon  that  subject ;  but  he  had  yet 
to  learn  that  the  penalties  at  common  law 
attached  to  such  proceedings  bad  been  re- 
pealed. He  believed  that  in  that  matter 
Her  Majesty's  Government  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  tbe  existing  state  of  tbe  law,  with 
as  much  certainty  of  success  as  anything 
that  was  contingent  could  supply.  But  if 
tbey  had  not  done  so,  they  ought,  at  least, 
to  nave  taken  counsel  of  Parliament  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding their  delay  in  convoking  Par- 
liament, tbe  greater  part  of  tbeir  measure, 
when  introduced,  bad  been  found  by  them- 
selves, and  not  by  tbeir  antagonists,  to  be 
either  inadequate  to  its  object,  or  to  go  fur- 
ther tban  that  object;  and  having  them- 
selves become  ashamed  of  it,  tbey  had 
asked  Parliament  to  allow  them,  in  part, 
to  withdraw  it.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him, 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  that  the  preamble  of  tbe 
Bill  was  miserably  insufficient  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  pre- 
amble ought,  in  bis  opinion,  to  have  recited 
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ftll  tbe  preTious  statutes  which  prohihited 
that  species  of  aggression,  and  likewise  the 
Papal  Brief  and  the  Apostolic  Letter  which 
haa  produced  that  excitement  and  agitation 
throughout  the  country.  The  fiill  itself 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  heen  much 
more  stringent  and  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tion, its  provisions  should  have  extended  to 
other  matters,  for  it  would  leave  untouched 
some  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  the 
Papal  system  had  given  rise  in  this  conn- 
try.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Memher  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  Roundell  Pal- 
mer) said  that  they  ought  not  to  legislate 
any  farther  upon  that  subject  because  they 
had  already  recognised  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  among  us;  but 
he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  denied  that  former 
concessions  should  be  taken  as  a  plea  for 
perpetual  wrongs  and  aggression.  The 
truth  was  that  in  that  matter  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
not  maintained  that  character  for  unshaken 
conrage  which  the  late  Rev.  Sidney  Smith 
had  given  of  him.  Why  should  the  noble 
Lord  recede  ?  He  had  not  been  defeated  by 
any  hostile  division;  and  if  his  present 
course  was  not  attributable  to  some  weak- 
ness within  his  Cabinet,  it  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  some  influence  not  obvious  to  the 
world.  The  noble  Lord's  conduct  re- 
minded him  of  one  of  the  personages  in  a 
well-known  poem,  whoso  hand,  its  skill 
to  try— 

"  Amid  the  chords  bewildered  strayed, 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 
Soared  at  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

He  knew  nothing  else,  except  his  own  fears 
should  have  guided  the  recent  conduct  of 
his  noble  Friend ;  and  his  noble  Friend 
might  depend  upon  it  that  his  celebrated 
letter  would  not  have  produced  the  effect  it 
had  produced,  were  it  not  that  it  had  fallen 
on  gunpowder  prepared  to  explode — that  if 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try had  not  heen  ready  to  re-echo  his 
opinions,  the  noble  Lord  would  have  writ- 
ten his  letter  in  vain.  But  the  noble  Lord 
having  raised  the  expectations  of  the  people 
by  his  letter — for  which  ho  had  already 
thanked  him — produced,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  miserably  defective  Bill,  and  from 
that  he  had  subsequently  extracted  almost 
all  that  was  valuable.  The  noble  Lord 
thought,  with  another  great  man,  that  the 
better  part  of  valour  was  discretion,  and 
therefore  had  withdro^wn  from  the  Bill 
what  he  believed  might  cause  a  collision 
with  his  Irish  allies  ;  but  those  allies,  as 
one  of  their  leaders  had  that  day  announced, 
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were  not  to  he  oonoiliated  bj  anj  tickUf 
measures.  ["Hearl*']    The  boa.  Menkr 
for  Mayo,  by  his  cheer,  acknowledged  lb 
truth  of  that  statement.  A  gremt  atatcMMi 
would  have  determined  on  his  course  Mm 
the  crisis  arrived,  instead  of  allowing  tbeen- 
sis  to  surprise  him,  bringinff  in  first  one na 
sure,  then  another — relaxing  this  ani  «• 
tending  that,  and  coming  before  Parlisiiat 
unprepared  with  an  adequate  roeasuett 
meet  a  danger  whiob   be   had  hirosdf  k- 
clared  to  be  imminent.      The  noble  Lorfi 
course  was    plain   before  him.     Efes  if 
he    had    not    adopted     the     prengtim 
courses — by  proclamation,    by  dtploBucj, 
by    armed    intervention  —  he    ought,  ii 
the  first  instance,  to  have  BommoDed  tk 
Cabinet;  then  consulted  with  the  law  di- 
cers of  the  Crown ;  next,   called  togetLff 
Parliament ;  and,  if  it  had  not  respoidd 
to  his  appeal,  he  should  hare  appealed  ti 
the  country  ;  and,  if  he  had  done  so,  did 
any  one  believe  that  a  Parliament  woiii 
not  have  heen  returned  by  which  his  bsads 
would  have  heen  strengthened  for  the  pv> 
pose  of  passing  any  measure   to  repel  tbe 
Papal  aggression?     His  hon.   and  leanid 
Friend  the  Member  for  Plymouth  had  isil 
that  no  person  would  think  at  present  d 
placing  Roman  Catholics   in   the  positioi 
they  had  occupied  thirty  years  ago.    Bit 
he  (Sir  R.  H.  tnglis)  recollected  well  tbst 
one  of  the  great  arguments  advanced  in  h- 
vour  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  was, 
that  it  would  completely  satisfy  and  paciff 
the  Roman  Catholic  body;  and  yet  tber 
had  at  that  moment  petitions  from  Ronss 
Catholics  presented  to  that  House  praying 
for  a  transfer  of  the  whole  of  the  propertj 
of  the  Established  Church   in   Ireland,  si- 
though  they  had  themselves  sworn  not  ts 
do  anything  to  disturb  that  property.   Tke 
conduct  of  Uer  Majesty's  Government  spoa 
the  whole  question  had  been  extremely  va- 
cillating and  unsatisfactory.       They  had, 
three  years  ago,  received  ample  intimatioa 
that  some  such  step  as  the  recent  set  d 
aggression  was  contemplated ;  and  yet  tb^ 
had  taken  no  precautions  to  prevent  its  oe- 
cnrrence.     But  they  had  been  told  by  hit 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  tbe  Member  for 
Plymouth,  that  in  considering  that  ques- 
tion we  were  not  to  go  to  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  but  to  take  countries  like  oar 
own.     II is  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  re> 
ferred  especially  to  Prussia,  fielgium,  and 
Rus<)ia.     He  apprehended  that  tbe  illos- 
tration  failed  in  each  instance.  There  was  a 
concordat  between  the  Pope  and  tbe  Riitf 
of  Prussia,  which  there  was  not  in  SagUai 
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and  that  he  tniaied  in  Qod  there  never 
would  be.  And  then  there  was  an  agree- 
ment  between  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Pope.  There  then  the  Pope  oould 
oreate  as  many  bishops  as  he  pleased  ; 
but  it  must  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
Sovereign.  In  Russia  no  bull  would  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  country  without  the 
inspection  and  authority  of  a  responsible 
Minister.  He  was,  he  must  say,  surprised 
at  the  course  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  taken,  even  though  he  was  one 
of  the  two  leading  members  of  the  Bar 
who  did  not  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
address  on  this  subject  agreed  to  by  the 
great  and  learned  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed; yet  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  given  such  a  vote  on  the  first  division 
on  this  Bill  which  led  him  to  hope  he 
would  be  one  of  its  supporters  on  the  sec« 
ond  reading.  Ho  had  hoped  to  find  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  his  supporter  on 
this  occasion;  for  though  the  Motion  on 
which  they  had  divided  was  that  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  still  the  real 
matter  at  issue  was  the  first  reading  of  the 
Bill,  which  that  division  decided.  The 
people  of  England  had  united  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  stronger  manner  than  he  believed 
they  had  ever  done  on  any  former  occasion ; 
and  their  object  in  doing  so  was  not  merely 
to  resist  this  attack  on  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  and  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try, but  because  they  believed  that  the 
power  of  Rome  had  increased  in  this  coun- 
try, by  having  been  fostered  by  the  acts  of 
many  persons  in  high  places;  that  Her 
Majesty *s  Government  had  by  their  silence 
in  some  cases  encouraged  it,  and  by  their 
overt  acts  they  had  given  it  more  direct 
and  unmistakeable  encouragement.  What 
had  passed  with  respect  to  the  Australian 
Colonies  Bill  —  what  had  passed  with 
regard  to  the  West  Indies,  made  them 
consider  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  favourable  to  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
empire.  He  held  in  his  hand  three  papers 
referring  to  distant  dependencies  of  the 
empire;  and  he  told  his  noble  Friend  that 
he  was  not  to  be  esteemed  guiltless  in  these 
transactions  as  long  as  he  took  charge  of 
the  general  administration  of  aifairs,  and 
when  such  results  followed  from  the  policy 
pursued  by  his  Colonial  Minister  and  his 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  original 
eoncession  of  territorial  titles  was  made  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire« 
land,  and  it  had  been  but  too  willingly  act- 
ed upon  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secietary  of 


State  for  the  Colonies;  and  what  had  foU 
lowed  ?  He  had  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
correspondence  that  had  taken  place  be<« 
tween  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  home 
and  the  administration  of  their  Church  in 
the  Australian  Colonies.  He  found  that  a 
very  able  address  had  been  forwarded  by 
the  Bishop  of  Sydney  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  ;  and  when  he 
asked  for  a  return  of  the  answer  that  had 
been  sent  to  that  address,  he  was  told  it 
was  *'m7."  He  asked  why  was  it  not 
answered  ?  They  ought  to  remember  that 
as  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  England,  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick  had  held,  and  did 
still  hold,  the  Crown  of  these  realms.  He 
asked  them  was  it  fitting  that  the  Church 
of  that  Queen  should  be  placed  in  a  subor- 
dinate position,  and  its  prelates  regarded 
as  of  inferior  rank,  to  the  prelates  who  had 
been  nominated  by  a  foreign  Sovereign, 
and  that  this,  too,  should  be  done  with- 
out Her  Majesty's  knowledge  or  consent  ? 
According  to  Dr.  Wiseman's  doctrine,  it 
was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  their  prelates  should 
take  their  titles  from  districts — they  should 
take  them  from  cities.  Now,  let  them 
look  to  Newfoundland,  and  they  would  find 
the  system  fostered  by  their  Colonial  Sec- 
retary; they  would  there  find  "  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Newfoundland"  assuming  a  title 
conferred  by  Her  Majesty  upon  ecclesias- 
tics of  Her  own  Church.  This  was  done 
by  a  bishop  nominated  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  Trinidad  the  Pope  had  created 
an  archdiocese — this  was  done  in  another 

Fortion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. — 
Cheers.]  Then  that  was  not  merely  re- 
cognised as  a  fact,  but  it  was  cheered  as 
a  matter  of  congratulation.  He  asked 
the  hon.  Member  if  when  the  Colonies 
were  attached  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  such 
an  aggression  would  have  been  submitted 
to,  or,  if  the  Spanish  Sovereign  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  received 
such  an  archbishop  ?  But  this  was 
not  merely  done  in  the  Colonies,  but  titles 
were  taken  from  portions  of  Her  Majesty's 
own  dominions.  His  noble  Friend  knew 
too  much  of  history  and  antiquity  not  to 
know  that  there  was  an  aggression  when 
the  Pope  named  a  Bishop  of  Menevia,  and 
thereby  took  episcopal  possession  of  the 
ancient  see  of  St.  David's.  But  the  Pope 
took  two  other  sees — he  took  the  sees  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham;  and  if  they 
looked  to  the  Act  of  Henry  VI II.,  they 
would  find   that    these    were    safiragan 
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bishoprics,  and  might  be  called  into  exist- 
ence at  any  moment  Her  Majesty  thought 
proper  to  appoint  persons  to  fill  them.  This 
might  be  said  to  have  been  accident  or  ig- 
norance; but  he  believed  it  was  done  in 
malice  prepense,  and  was  a  wilful  violation 
of  the  existing  law.  Then  in  Ireland  the 
Pope  had  created  a  Bishop  in  Gal  way;  and 
even  since  the  Papal  brief  had  arrived  in 
England,  the  Pope  had,  by  his  own  direct 
authority,  created  a  Bishop  of  Ross.  He 
thanked  the  House  for  the  patience  with 
which  it  had  listened  to  him ;  but  before  he 
closed,  he  wished  to  remark  that  the  ground 
of  opposition  to  this  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  was  their  strong  attachment  to 
the  Reformation,  and  their  conviction  of  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed  through  the  Refor- 
mation. They  looked  to  the  state  of  Eng- 
land before  the  Reformation,  and  since; 
they  contrasted  the  state  of  Protestant 
England  with  the  state  of  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic country  whatever.  They  felt  that 
the  contest  at  issue  was  one  between  light 
and  darkness,  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
between  the  development  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  prostration  of  all 
those  powers  before  the  will  of  others. 
He  did  not  then  say  one  word  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome;  but  he  referred  to  the  inter- 
rorence  of  Rome  with  the  growth  of  litera- 
ture and  the  spread  of  science.  The  people 
of  England  knew  well  what  were  the 
blessings  they  had  enjoyed  personally  and 
socially  since  the  Reformation,  and  they 
were  of  opinion  that  those  blessings  were 
endangered  by  every  step  taken  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  this  country.  Though 
he  never  had  permitted  himself,  since  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  that 
House,  to  state  his  objection  to  their  re- 
ligion which  the  Scriptures  afforded  him, 
still  he  must  say  that  the  objections  that 
might  be  made  were  felt  deeply  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  England.  In 
the  success  of  the  aggression  now  made, 
they  believed  that  there  was  great  danger, 
lest  the  blessings  that  had  been  so  dearly 
purchased,  and  at  such  an  expense  of  blood, 
and  which  were  consecrated  by  the  most 
gloinous  memories  in  their  history,  might 
be  risked  and  possibly  destroyed.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill  did  not  accomplish  all  that 
he  desired;  but  still,  such  as  it  was,  he  was 
prepared  to  take  it,  and  he  hoped  to  find 
a  majority  of  that  House  supporting  the 
second  reading. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  was  quite 
aware  of  the  responsibility  which  attached 
to  him  in  attempting  thus  early  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  his  Parliamentary  career  to 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  that  hon.  Houae; 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject  under 
discussion  induced  him  to  lay  aside  those 
scruples  which,  under  ordinary  circnm- 
stances,  would  unquestionably  have  si- 
lenced him  into  a  mere  formal  expression 
of  opinion,  and  gave  him  boldness  to  make 
the  attempt  of  addressing  them.  Previous, 
however,  to  Submitting  the  few  observa- 
tions which  he  should  have  occasion  to 
offer,  he  was  desirous  of  soliciting  that 
courteous  attention  and  forbearance  which 
he  believed  was  invariably  extended  to  all 
those  in  whose  favour,  whether  required 
from  their  inexperience  in  Parliamentary 
deliberations,  or  even  in  public  speaking, 
and  consequently  from  the  novelty  of  their 
position,  some  allowance  might  justly  be 
made.  And  would  that  on  this,  his  first 
appearance  on  the  floor  of  that  House,  he 
might  not  be  altogether  unsuccessful  in  ac- 
quitting himself  as  became  the  importance 
of  the  cause  hci  was  about  to  advocate,  and 
the  dignity  and  character  of  that  assembly ! 
Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  before  the  House,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  observations  with 
the  view  of  establishtng  the  broad  basis 
upon  which  he  grounded  his  views  of  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  religious  toleration.  It  appeared 
to  him  reasonable  to  conceive  that  man  was 
a  being  endowed  with  all  the  faculties  neces- 
sary for  accomplishing  what  was  required  of 
him,  and,  although  the  path  by  which  one 
man  pursued  his  destiny  might  apparently 
be  in  a  totally  different  direction,  or  be 
subject  to  totally  different  appreciations, 
from  the  course  which  another  might  pur- 
sue, yet,  to  all,  powers  of  reasoning  were 
given  for  discerning,  conscience  for  loving, 
and  liberty  for  choosing  that  which  was 
good;  and  according  to  the  gradation  in 
which  they  had  received  those  sublime 
gifts  of  a  divine  economy,  he  imagined 
they  would  all  have  to  render  an  account. 
He  was  himself,  personally,  the  uncompro- 
mising advocate  of  the  religion  in  which 
he  was  not  only  educated,  but  which  rea- 
son and  subsequent  conclusions  had  taught 
him  to  consider  as  the  most  likely  to  lead 
to  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  Divine 
will  as  expressed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  he 
was  prepared  unhesitatingly  to  take  his 
stand  and  resist  every  attempt  to  interfere 
and  tamper  with  the  doctrines  and  spiritual 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church.  But 
because  he  held  the  Protestant  Church  to 
be  the  best,  the  purei^t,  and  the  most  free 
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from  idolatry  and  superstitious  mummeries, 
he  did  not  on  that  account  wish  hj  any 
means  to  control  the  consciences  of  others, 
or  deprive  them  of  the  free  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  that  which  they  might  consider 
as  constituting  a  more   efficient  rule  of 
faith.     He  looked  upon  religious  toleration 
as  a  sacred  principle  of  political  economy, 
and  one  which,  acting  in  unison  with  the 
freest  exercise  of  civil  liberty,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  rendered  compatible  with  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  organised  society,  had 
secured  to  them  the  most  complete  system  of 
government  which  the  wisdom  and  obser- 
vation of  man  had  yet  devised.     He  held, 
therefore,  that  toleration  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  sects  and  classes  of  religious 
thinkers,  without  any  distinction  or  limita- 
tion being  drawn,  so  long  as  public  decency 
and  public  peace  and  tranquillity  did  not 
suffer  from  the  exercise  of  the  doctrines 
or  peculiar  views  of  any  religion.    When 
therefore  the  State  was  called  upon  to  le- 
gislate upon  matters  affecting  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  what  delicacy,  what  forbearance, 
what  circumspection,  was  it  not  necessary 
to  employ,  so  as  while  wielding  the  tem- 
poral sword  to  repress  abuses,  not  to  shock 
the  spiritual  susceptibilities  or  estrange  the 
loyalty  of  those  whose   religious   tenets 
might  be,  as  was  the  case  in  the  united 
kingdom,  at  variance  with  those  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  ?  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  religion  was  the  chief  band  of 
human   society ;  that  history,  as  well  as 
his  personal  experience  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  a  foreign  Power,  hod  taught  him 
that  quarrels  and  dissensions  on  religious 
matters  drew   down   upon   a  nation    the 
greatest  scandal,  and  unhinged  the  whole 
fabric  of  society.     While,  therefore,  they 
were  animated  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  they  ought  to  have 
every  desire  to  sootbe  excitement  which 
the  recent  attempt  to  complete  the  organi- 
sation of  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
England  had  not  unnaturally  stirred  up; 
to  be  prepared  to   deal  calmly  with  the 
evils  which  it  had  unhappily  engendered, 
and  to  direct  their  attention,  as  it  was  their 
duty,  to  the  consequences  which  he,  for 
one,  had  reason  for  apprehending,  unless 
corrected,    would  inevitably  ensue.     The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  been  taunted  with  taking  a  step  back- 
ward in  bringing  this  Motion  before  the 
House.     He  had  been  told   that  he  had 
done  that  which  his  antecedents  rendered 
unworthy  of   himself    and    of  the  great 
Liberal  party  over  which  he  had  hitherto, 
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with  so  much  ability,  presided;  but,  from 
the  opinion  ho  had  ventured  to  form  of  the 
noble  Lord's  character,   he  apprehended 
that,  in  the  imperative  discharge  of  a  duty 
towards  his  country,  he  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  the  free  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment, even  by  considerations   of  political 
antecedents,  or  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
charges  similar  to  those  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded.    To  his  mind  the  noble  Lord  waa 
not  only  best  consulting  the  interests  of  the 
party  which  it  was  alleged  he  was  desert- 
ing, but,  what  was  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance, the  interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
by  acting  as  he  had  done.    And,  as  the  en- 
actments of  this  Bill — although  he  regret- 
ted that  recent  Parliamentary  difficnltiea 
had   induced  the  noble  Lord   to  modify 
them — would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli* 
gious  liberty,  but  would  merely  tend  to 
control  abuse,  he  would  give  the  noble  Lord 
—in  the  absence  of  a  more  stringent  pro- 
position— his  humble  but  very  cordial  sup- 
port.    Might  he  be  permitted  to  add  that, 
although  a  humble  Member  of  the  House, 
it  was  with  deep  feelings  of  regret  that  he 
found  himself  unable,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, to  arrive  at  conclusions  in  unison 
with  the  opinions  which  had  been  recently 
expressed  by  one  towards  whom — ^for  rea- 
sons which  the  House  would  readily  under- 
stand— he  bore  considerable  political  at- 
tachment, and  to  whom  he  looked  up  as 
called  upon  to  occupy  the  place  unhappily 
vacated  in  the  advocacy  of  those  measures 
with  which  the  country  was  endowed  ?  On 
the  model  of  that  right  hon.  Qentleman's 
political  principles,  ho  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would 
readily  fashion  his  own  sentiments;  and  hap- 
py he  was  to  think  that  upon  most  subjects 
he  could  do  so,  though  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, consistently  with  the  feelings  he 
entertained,  he  was  forced  to  differ  from 
him.     It  was  precisely  because  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  an  advocate  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  he  held  to  be  so  inseparably 
united  together,  that  yon  could  not  deface 
the  one  without  disfiguring  the  other,  that 
he  gave  his  adhesion  to  legislation  upon 
the  so-called  Papal  aggression.     Divested' 
of  the  political  influence  which  it  involved, 
and  considering  it  apart,  if  possible,  from 
the  question  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  which 
Rome  had  assumed  by  that  act,  there  ap- 
peared to  him  no  very  serious  cause  of 
alarm  in  the  simple  abstract  circumstance 
that  the  vanity  of  an  individual  priest  had 
been  satisfied — a  priest,  be  it  remembered, 
who  hod  the  meekness  to  promote  bis  own 
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•levatioQ  by  tbe  Assurance  that  the  political 
eonsequeDces  resulting  therefrom  were  sa- 
perficial  and  transitory  ia  their  nature. 
He  held  that  there  was  no  great  reason  for 
alarm  in  the  simple  circumstance  that  Dr. 
Wiseman  had  been  permitted,  as  by  the 
■troke  of  a  harlequin 'b  waud,  to  shuffle 
off  the  sombre  veatmeuta  of  a  bishop  in 
partibui,  for  the  gaudy  trappings  of  a  spiri- 
tual prince,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  an 
imaginary  see.  After  all,  a  Cardinal's  hat 
and  hose  had  not  always  been  reserved  for 
even  such  important  functions,  as  from  the 
present  appointment  one  might  be  led  to 
.  imagine.  A  Medici  wore  a  Cardinal's  bat 
in  petticoats;  and  did  not  history  point  tbe 
finger  of  scorn  at  Julius  III.,  who,  with  no 
great  self-respect,  it  mnst  be  admitted, 
gave  away  the  Cardinal'a  bat  which  he  had 
TBcated  on  his  own  nomination  to  tbe  Pon- 
tificsi  clinir,  to  the  keeper  of  a  menagerie 
of  monkeys  which  it  was  his  Papal  pleasure 
to  maintain.  Fio  Nono,  it  really  seemed 
(o  him,  although  but  so  recently  and  so 
forcibly  reseated  in  the  affections  of  his 
people  by  a  sudden,  and  certainly  very  ex- 
traordinary burst  of  religious  zeal  on  the 
part  of  Republican  France — nnd,  by  the 
way,  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  Citizen 
President  of  tiie  Republic  were  desirous 
of  making  some  amends  for  tbe  Emperor's 
misconduct,  for  where  the  latter  was  in- 
Btnimental  in  establishing  republics — as, 
for  instance,  the  Ligurion,  the  Cisaplnle, 
and  the  Parthenopcan — tbe  former  had 
destroyed  the  only  one  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon;  and  where  the  uncle,  without 
much  display,  carried  off  from  Rome  a 
Pope  beloved  by  his  people,  the  nephew, 
with  a  very  great  display,  nnd  with  con- 
siderable eipensc,  it  would  appear,  since  it 
required  30,000  men,  carried  back  to  Rome 
a  Pope  whose  presence  the  Romans  hod 
raado  nrrangeincnta  to  dispense  with — be 
was  about  to  sny  tliat  Pio  Nono  really 
teemed  to  him  to  aspire  to  the  charncter  in 
which  Ilildebrand  (Gregory  VII,)  was  re- 
presented in  an  old  picture  which  he  re- 
membered seeing  at  Naples,  with  a  croaior 
in  one  Land,  nnd  a  whip  in  the  other,  tram- 
pling under  foot  the  crowus  of  sovereigns, 
and  witii  the  nets  and  fishes  of  St,  Peter 
by  bis  side.  This  representation  of  the 
fiery  monk  of  Cluny  afforded  no  incorrect 
portraiture  of  the  character  which  Pio 
Nono,  with  all  his  virtues  and  weaknesses, 
seemed  desirous  of  enacting.  But  Papal 
history  teemed  with  vagaries  of  this  nature. 
Let  the  crimcB,  the  bigotry,  and  the  intol- 
eraneo  of  the  Papacy  bo  for  the  more  im- 
Sir  B.  Peel 
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mediate  appreinatioa  of  thoa«  who,  i 
iliat  the  oay-spring  of  libertjr  had  b 
eclipsed  in  the  hlood  of  that  great  i 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  juat  beg^ 
to  dawn  over  Central  Italy,  were  by 
arbitrary  tyranny  ende&Touring  to  conn 
act  further  development,  forgetful  thi 
day  of  reckoning  might  not  be  far  di*b 
and  that,  unless  they  profited  bj  the 
sons  afforded  to  them,  the  temporal  pa 
of  the  Pope,  in  the  balance  of  just 
might  be  found  wanting.  Bat  let  u 
careful — 


but  80  to  regulate  our  appreciation  of  tl 
recent  invasion  of  the  prerogatire  <^ 
Crown  of  England,  as  not  to  limit  our  e 
siderations  to  the  immediate  effects,  bat 
the  consequences  likely  to  eosne.  This  i 
not  the  first  time  at  which  this  country, « 
reference  to  the  uaurpaUon  of  anthoritf 
appoint  archbiahops  in  this  realm,  1 
had  just  cause  to  compluu  of  Roma. 
far  bock  as  the  reign  of  King  John, 
found  Innocent  III.  nominating  an  ar 
bishop  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  whosei 
thority  and  jurisdiction  John  refused 
recognise.  The  Pope  consequently  plat 
this  country  under  an  interdict,  and  p 
hihited  the  King's  subjects  from  renderi 
the  homage  which  was  justly  dne  to  th 
Sovereign,  and  very  generously  gave  t 
country  to  the  King  of  France,  whom,  oi 
a  few  years  before,  be  had  also  excooui 
nicated.  Did  not  Leo  X.,  in  his  infa 
bihty,  give  to  Henry  VIII.  the  title 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  in  conseques 
of  a  work  which  he  wrote  on  the  Sev 
Sacraments  against  Luther  i  yet,  in  a  vc 
few  years  after,  this  same  title  indoc 
the  Famese  Pope  {Paul  III.)  to  promi 
gate  the  bull  7n  Ccena  Domini,  with 
view  of  asserting  the  Pope's  aullioril 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  excomniunicatii 
Heury  of  England.  These  eccleaiaatH 
thunderbolts,  in  the  hands  of  the  madm 
who,  in  the  early  and  middle  ages,  usurp 
to  thomselTcs  this  authority,  before  t 
light  of  science  sod  literature  had  dispell 
the  dark  clouds  of  superstition,  had  a  ve 
powerful  infiuence  over  men  of  ignora 
minds.  Then,  again,  in  the  recent  case 
Piedmont,  in  consequence  of  the  Sicai 
Laws,  which  had  abolished  certain  cccl 
siastical  privileges,  we  had  witnessed 
mimick  display  of  the  terrors  of  the  Rom: 
Cathohc  Church  at  the  deathbed  of  o 
who  had  been  iastrumental  In  their  ad« 
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tion,  but  which  display  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  bigoted  prelate  under  whose 
auroices  it  had  been  planned.  Thank 
God,  we  had  no  serious  ground  for  appre- 
hension on  this  score  in  the  present  day. 
The  people  of  this  country,  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — 
proud  of  the  person  of  their  beloved  Sove- 
reign, who  had  endeared  Herself  to  their 
affections  by  even  firmer  ties  than  those 
which  might  naturally  have  attached  to 
Her  high  position — would  laugh  to  scorn 
the  impotent  attempt  of  that  miserable 
political  impostor  to  estrange  them  from 
their  duty.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment,  in  the  debate  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill,  said  that,  if  the  measure  were 
adopted,  he  knew  no  reason  for  entertain- 
ing any  apprehension  that  the  loyalty  of 
Her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
would  fail  to  induce  them  to  obey  the  law; 
but  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  apprehended  that 
there  were  many  in  that  House  who  would 
be  inclined  to  question,  however  painful  it 
might  be  to  do  so,  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement,  and  be  disposed  to  attribute  it 
rather  to  a  too-confiding  spirit,  which  the 
loyalty  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
given  expression  to,  than  to  any  substan- 
tive proofs  he  had  to  adduce  in  support  of 
it.  He  regretted,  however,  that  the  noble 
Lord,  in  attempting  to  legislate  for  Eng- 
land, should  have  extended  the  enactments 
of  the  Bill  to  Ireland,  the  ecclesiastical 
condition  of  which,  from  the  fact  that 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were  Ro- 
man Catholics,  rendered  it  by  no  means 
synonimous  with  England.  Indeed,  he 
could  have  wished  that,  while  establishing 
even  severer  restrictions  against  Papal  ag- 
gression in  England,  they  had  left  Ireland, 
at  all  events  for  the  moment,  altogether 
untouched.  He  apprehended  it  to  be  quite 
possible  to  make  a  distinction,  in  legis- 
lating upon  these  matters,  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  They  could  not  conceal 
from  themselves  the  fact,  that  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  although  shorn  of  its 
fair  proportions,  would  produce,  if  it  had 
not  already  excited,  serious  hostility  and 
opposition  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  Experience  had  taught  them 
how  tenacious  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
were  of  their  religion — and  he  found  no 
fault  with  them  on  that  score— and  expe- 
rience had  also  taught  them  how  futile 
were  all  attempts  to  interfere,  even  in  an 
indirect  manner,  with  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  free  exercise  of  a  religion  which 


united  a  great  majority  of  them  in  one 
common  bond  of  profession  of  faith.  Let 
the  House,  then,  cease  to  direct  their  ener« 
gies  in  this  particular  channel ;  or,  if  they 
must  legislate,  let  them  not  be  guided  by 
what,  perhaps,  might  be  applicable  to  Eng- 
land, but  which,  as  regarded  Ireland,  was 
altogether  idle  and  unprofitable.  The  dis- 
play of  Protestant  feeling  recently  exhib- 
ited in  this  country  certainly  afforded  some 
security  against  successful  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Rome ;  and,  although  it  had 
been  said  that  an  attempt  to  get  up  an 
anti-Catholic  demonstration  in  the  north  of 
England  had  failed,  his  belief  was,  that, 
whatever  artifices  the  Roman  Catholics 
might  employ  to  excite  a  fictitious  sym-* 
pathy  in  their  behalf  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  Protestant  people  of  England  did 
not  need  the  exertions  of  any  individual 
to  give  vent  to  their  unanimous  disapproval 
of  the  conduct  which  Rome  had  recently 
adopted.  In  an  address,  signed  by  40,000 
Roman  Catholics,  recently  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  by  three  Roman  Catholic 
Peers,  he  found  the  expression,  that  they 
were  ready  •*  to  give  to  Csdsar  the  things 
that  were  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  were  God's  ; "  but,  remembering  that 
this  expression  was  susceptible  of  a  Jesu- 
itical interpretation,  he  did  not  consider  it 
by  any  means  satisfactory.  Whether  these 
Roman  Catholics  had  in  view  the  inten- 
tional concealment  of  their  opinions  by  the 
hypocritical  use  of  that  expression,  he 
knew  not ;  but  this  ho  knew,  that  the  ex- 
pression had  been  used  by  Jesuits  and 
Roman  Catholics  on  occasions  like  the 
present.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
Roman  Catholics  were  summoned  to  de- 
clare whether  they  considered  the  Pon- 
tifical bull  legal  and  obligatory,  or  were 
prepared  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
they  meekly  replied,  that  they  desired  to 
render  unto  Coesar  the  things  that  were 
Cssar's ;  which,  in  those  days,  at  all 
events,  was  deemed  a  very  unsatisfactory 
profession  of  loyalty.  He  was  willing  to 
believe  in  the  loyalty  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects ;  but  when  they  stated  that 
the  authority  lately  estabHshed  by  the 
Pope  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  con- 
templated no  interference  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative,  power,  or  privilege,  he 
begged  to  differ  from  them,  and  very  much 
to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  that  assertion.  But 
what  had  experience  taught' him  personally 
in  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  Powers 
in  a  very  critical  juncture  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  differences?     A 
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checked,  tbej-  grodiuU;  sttainod  a  hh 
uiludo  cftpable  mtimately  of  coDTulwig 
entire  natioD.  Luther  aoid  that  Romo  M 
the  aeat  of  bypooriaj  &Dd  iDtoWtw 
and  certainlf  the  antecedeata  of  p4| 
historr  confirmed  that  opioioD  in  tba  pi 
Bent  da/,  and  proved  that  there  waa  in  I 
policy  a  tendency  the  moat  daogeroiu  ' 
and  mOBt  suhveraiTe  of,  ciTil  and  religit 
liberty,  and  that  howerer  triTial  the  pi 
tences  of  her  aggreaaioiia  iniglit  aeent 
be,  they  gradually  tended  to  conTnlie  i 
tire  natioDB.  Caat  your  eya  orer  the  pa 
of  history.  See  what  Spain  ones  waa.  ai 
what  she  ii  now.  See  what  ia  Botne 
what  is  Kaples — what  is  Plorenoe  at  t 
present  day  1  Where  with  Roman  Cathe 
intolerance  is  civil  liberty  t  Recollect  wli 
Hildebrond,  Gregory  VII.  aaid  of  Spain 
"  It  were  better  ehe  should  belong  toti 
Saraoen  than  not  render  homage  to  I] 
Sovereign  Pontiflf."  Recollect  that  a 
otber  Pope,  Buonoompagno,  (Gr^n 
XIII.),  revelling  in  his  unholy  orgies,  eel 
brated  to  Almighty  God  public  thank 
giving  for  the  raasaacre  of  St.  Bartbol 
mew;  and  recollect  that  her  policy  st 
continues  in  the  same  spirit — that  i 
course,  uncbanged,  itill  flows  throngfa  tl 
same  chaitnets  of  intolerance.  ReeoUcc 
above  all,  that  this  is  the  enemy  we  hv 
to  ward  off,  whose  arrogance,  whose  hyp 
crisy,  whose  indifference  to  the  coos 
quenccB  likely  to  ensue,  prortded  only  b 
own  Bclfish  ends  are  attained;  or,  failii 
that,  provided  she  ian  succeed  in  throi 
ing,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  firebrand  < 
religious  discord,  amidst  this  happy,  th 
contented  peogle,  from  which  she  wou 
hope  ultimately  to  derive  some  advantage- 
require  all  our  zeai  and  attention  to  com 
teract.  And,  as  I  believe  from  my  bea 
this  recent  aggression  ia  but  -  the  fir 
step  of  a  premeditated  and  organist 
BVBtem  of  attack,  undertaken  with 
view  of  enslaving  the  conscienco,  ehacklin 
the  liberties,  and  shaking  the  all^iant 
of  Che  people  of  England,  I  would  u 
treat  the  noble  Lord,  as  he  respects  an 
values  that  cause  which  he  haa  so  lonj 
and  advantageously  to  the  country,  advi 
cated,  to  keep  a  watchful  and  a  vigilai 
eye  over  the  interests  committed  to  h 
keeping  as  head  of  the  Governtiient  of  tb 
great  empire;  and  I  iutreat  the  Houac,  b 
timely  legislation,  to  prevent  on  abui 
from  taking  root  uuhe^ed,  the  fruita  i 
which  will  inevitably  endanger  the  aafel 
of  the  State. 
Ida.   TORRENS  U'CULLAGH  Mi< 


passive  observer,  under  the  instructions  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  whatever  others  might  suppose  to 
the  contrarj,  and  directed  not  to  interfere, 
he  had  witnessed  inactively,  but  not  with- 
out emotion,  the  mighty  struggle  of  liberty 
against  despotism  and  intolerance  —  a 
struggle  which,  in  a  country  contwnbg 
little  ever  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  had 
called  forth  the  best  efforta  of  an  army  of 
90,000  men.  That  nation  bad  been  roused, 
not  to  unfold  once  again  on  the  banner  of 
victory  the  federal  cross  against  foreign 
focB — not  in  another  battle  of  Morgarten  to 
crush  the  pride  of  Austria,  or  as  against  a 
Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  enforcing  the 
ratification  of  Swiss  independence — not  as 
agunst  France  in  the  I6th  century,  to 
win  a  Navara,  or  to  plunder  and  lay  waste 
the  fertile  plaina  of  Burgundy,  and  besiege 
Dijon — but,  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious excitement  and  animosities,  stirred 
up  by  artful  Jesuits  and  Papal  political 
emissaries,  to  wage  a  religious  war  against 
one  another,  and,  in  a  fratricidal  contest, 
•to  pour  out  tho  most  gallant  blood  that 
ever  warmed  a  patriot's  heart  on  that  toil, 
which,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  still 
affords  a  last  retreat  against  the  despotism 
of  Europe — still  preserves  intact  the  hos- 
pitable abode  of  liberty.  He  admitted, 
indeed,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  con- 
trol bis  feelings,  and  maintain  that  rigid 
and  impartial  observance  which  tho  noble 
Lord  at  the  hend  of  the  Poreign  Depart- 
ment had  absolutely  imposed  on  him.  when 
he  witnessed  the  iniquity  and  intolerance 
with  which  Rome  bad  fostered  these  dis- 
sensions, and,  even  after  the  capitulation 
of  Friebourg,  had  been  instrumental  in 
induciug  Lucerne  to  prolong  a  hopeless 
contest.  The  country  had  hardly  yet  re- 
covered the  con:jequencc8  of  that  struggle, 
and  the  shock  of  contending  parties.  The 
horrors  of  war,  the  losses,  misery,  tho 
ruinous  expense  it  entailed,  were  only  reliev- 
ed by  the  greatest  forbearance,  and  met  by 
the  greatest  sacrifices,  coupled  with  the 
entire  forgetfulnoss  of  the  past.  And  yet, 
if  tho  Confederacy  had  not  ahowii  energy 
and  decision  in  stemming  that  outbreak  at 
once,  bo  should  like  to  know  where  would 
have  now  been  tiic  Uberly,  where  the  reli- 
gious tolei'ation,  that  at  present  that  country 
enjoyed  ?  And  did  not  tbc  circumstances 
of  tli.tt  war  afford  a  striking  lesson  what 
dangers  were  to  be  apprclicndcd  from  Rome 
from  apparently  insignificant  causes — for 
they  all  knew  tbc  origin  of  the  struggle  in 
Switzerland — how  step  by  step,  if  UQ- 
Sir  It.  Peel 
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it  waa  impossible  for  one  who  entertained 
the  sentiments  which  he  did  regarding  the 
contemplated    Bill — sentiments  which   he 
rejoiced  to  think  were  shared  by  some  of 
the  most   distinguished    and   experienced 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture,  and  sentiments   in   whdse  eventual 
triumph  he  felt  the  most  unshaken  confi- 
dence— to  have  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat  down 
without  emotions  which  he  would  rather  not 
express.     With  what  feelings  the  Catholic 
Members  of  the  House  had  heard  that  sin- 
gular address,  few  could  be  at  any  loss  to 
imagine.     The  only  observation  he  would 
make  with  reference   to  the  subject  was 
this,  that  he  believed  his  hon.    Friends 
around  him  could  well  afford  to  forget  the 
ungracious  expressions  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
for  the  sake  of  the  name  he  bore,  and  that 
in  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  acknowledged 
as  due  to  the  memory  of  the  father,  they 
would  forgive  what  he  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve the  want  of  consideration  and  expe- 
rience in  the  son.     For  his  own  part  he 
had   only    one    duty    to    discharge,    and 
that  was  to  speak  as  a  Protestant  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  on  the  question.     His 
noble    Friend  the   Member   for  Arundel, 
who  began    the    debate,    had    spoken  as 
became   an   English   Roman   Catholic  on 
the  rights  which  he  believed  to  be  threat- 
ened with  invasion.     He  (Mr.  M'CuUagh) 
as  an  Irish  Protestant  protested  against  this 
Bill ;    and  because  he  was   sincerely  at- 
tached to  that  great  fundamental  principle 
of  Protestantism,  liberty  of  judgment  and 
worship,  he  intended  to  give  the  Bill  his 
hearty  and  strenuous  opposition  :    for  he 
could  not   but  regard  its   attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  direct  encroachment  on  the 
freedom  of  Catholic  conscience.    The  right 
hon.    the    Secretary   for  the  Home    De- 
partment,   in    the    speech    ho    delivered 
on  that  night  week,  had  told  the  House 
that  the  alterations  he  proposed  to  make 
in   the  Bill   would    obviate    most    of  the 
objections   that  had   been   urged   against 
it.     If  those  objections  had  been  really  ob- 
viated he  should  rejoice,  because  he  had 
no  wish  to  see  the  excitement  on  this  ques- 
tion continue;  but  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend, notwithstanding  all   that  had  been 
said,  that  the  Bill  was  still  essentially  the 
same    in   principle,   and  that   its   effects 
would  be  substantially  as  persecuting  as 
before   the  recent  alterations.      The  Bill 
had  originally  consisted   of  four  clauses, 
and  now,  as  they  were  told,  it  contained 


only  one;  but  in  the  preamble  there  was  a 
recital  from  the  Act  of  1829  of  the  sole 
remaining  fragment  of  exclusion  then  pre- 
served.      The   four-decker  had  been  cut 
down,  but  the  tattered  flag  of  intolerance 
still  hung  from  the  mast.     It  seemed  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted  by  the  hon.  / 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford  University, 
that  the   Irish    Roman   Catholic   bishops 
were,  in  assuming  territorial  titles,  offen- 
ders against  the   law ;   but  he  was  pre- 
pared to  show,  from  the  records  of  all  the 
superior  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  Ire- 
land— nay,  even  from  those  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  well  as  temporal  jurisdiction,  that 
the  settled  and  established  practice  of  law 
since  the  change  of  legislative  policy  indi- 
cated by  the  terms  of  the  Charitable  Be- 
quests Act,  had  been  fully  and  unreserved- 
ly to  recognise  the  validity  of  these  titles. 
It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  by  the  as- 
sumption of  the  titles  of  their  sees,  are  of- 
fenders   against  an   acknowledged   enact- 
ment; and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  6. 
Grey)  commented  the  other  night  upon  the 
fact  that  in  their  petition  presented  recently 
to  the  House,  they  had  signed  themselves 
without  the  appellation  of  their  particular 
sees.     It  should,  however,  be  considered 
that  while  in  the  performance  of  their  epis- 
copal duties  as  diocesans,  or  when  coming, 
in  their  capacity  of  trustees  for  pious  and 
charitable  institutions,  before  the  courts  of 
law,  they  do  not  shrink  from  taking  their 
titles,  by  which  alone  they  can  act  in  the 
episcopal    character,   they  forbear  to  as- 
sume  such   titles  when   addressing    that 
House,  from  being  unwilling,  doubtless,  to 
provoke  needless  controversy,  and  to  in- 
flame still  further  the  unhappy  feelings  of 
irritation  which  already  were  known  to  pre- 
vail.    But  what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
law?     He  would  show,  in   a  few  words, 
the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  judicature  of 
the  country.     He  held  in  his  hand  docu- 
ments,   the   accuracy   of   which  could  be 
verified.      The  first  was   one  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  *'  the  Most  Reverend  John 
M'Hale,  the   Roman   Catholic  Bishop  of 
Tuam,"  sought  for  letters  of  administra- 
tion to  be  granted  to  him  from  the  Prero- 
gative Court  in  Dublin;  and  here  was  the 
copy  of  a  letter  **  granted  by  the  Most 
Rev.  John   George   Lord   Archbishop   of 
Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  to  the 
Most  Rev.  John  M'Halc,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Tuam."     So  here  was  the 
title  recognised  by  the  first  prelate  of  the 
Protestant   Church    in    Ireland,   notwith- 
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told  that  tlie  I  a  suit  between  tlie  old  and  the  new  ootjk 
of  Buch  a  title  was  an  offence    tors  of  Dragheda,  respecling  tbe  appo 


against  the  Uw,  and  ought  to  be  pnnished   inent  of  trustees,  of  wbieh   one  half  a 
as  such.     It  might,  perhaps,  he  said  that ,  to  be  Catholic,  and   tbe  other  Prototi 


the  Protestant  Primate  acted  in  the  Pi 
gativo  Court  by  deputy.  True;  but  his 
aeputy  on  the  occasion  was  Dr.  Keating,  a 
Protestant,  and  a  gentleman  of  groat  eru- 
dition, of  long  standing  in  his  profession, 
and  one  who  was  most  unlikely  to  commit 
any  error  in  law.  But  that  was  not  all. 
The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  haTing 
become  possessed  of  the  estate  and  effects 
of  the  person  regarding  whom  the  letters 
of  administration  had  been  granted,  found 
it  necessary  to  commence  certain  proceed- 
ings in  equity,  and  Iiad  to  make  an  affida- 
vit before  Master  Littun,  the  Master  in 
Chancery  —  a  gentleman  who  for  many 
jears  was  an  lion.  Member  uf  this  House, 
and  was  as  attached  as  any  one  could  be  to 
Protestant  principles,  ile  held  in  his  hand 
a  copy  of  that  affidavit.  It  is  headed 
"The  affidavit  of  Johii  M'Hnle,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tnnm."  and  was 
signed  by  him  as  "  John,  Archbishop  of 
Tuant."  An  order  was  subsequently 
uiade,  upon  rcadin:;  that  affidavit,  by  the 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  the 
Right  Hon.  T.  B.  C.  Smith,  a  gentleman 
who  was  at  one  time  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  the  Govcrnirtcnt  uf  the  iatc  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  III  that  oiiler  this  learned 
Judge  not  only  granted  the  application 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Arehbishop  of  Tuam, 
but  awarded  costs.  The  Darons  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Ireland  had  likewise  issued 
writs  of  icire  facias  to  Dr.  M'Halc 
as  the  "  Archbishop  of  Tuara."  Well. 
it  might  be  said  that  that  most 
son  occupied  a  sec  or  pro  vine 
there  did  not  belong  to  a  Protestant  pi 
late.  To  meet  that  objection  he  would 
take  the  case  of  Mcath.  In  Mcalh  th< 
was  a  Protestant  bishop 
Catholic  bishop.  Certain  lanus  and  ni< 
in  the  public  funds  had  been  left  by 


irporation  was  an  exeluvi 
Protestant  body,  and  when  snpeneded 
the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act.  tbe 
trustees  sought  to  retain  exclusira  cod 
over  certain  charitlei.  A  Bill  in  Chaoe 
was  filed  in  1845,  and  the  question  clo! 
contested.  The  Roman  Catholic  iHsbcq 
the  diocese  was  do  party  in  anjr  way  to 
suit;  but  when  Master  Heno,  a  man 
great  learning  and  eminence  in  bit  [ 
fession,  was  required  to  make  a  repi 
the  first  name  which  he  placed  io 
list  of  trustees  was  that  of  the  "  Tbe  M 
Rev.  Dr.  Crollj,  Roman  Catholic  Ar 
bishop,  and  Primate  of  all  Irelani 
And  this  report,  he  need  hardly  say,  I 
□ot  been  set  aside  by  the  present  Cham 
lor.  Yet  io  the  face  of  all  these  prot 
they  were  told  that  the  Irish  Catholic  hi 
archy  were  usurpers  of  titles  which  ] 
Judges  of  tho  realm  conceded  to  tbeni 
that  they  weie  pretenders  in  fact,  and 
fenders  in  law.  Ho  must  freely  own  tl 
when  he  heard  the  statement  of  the  Hm 
Secretary  of  tho  modifications  he  propo! 
to  make  in  Committee  in  tbe  Bill,  be  ■ 
inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  tbe  m 
chiefs  it  originally  appeared  likely  to  pi 
duce  would  be  averted.  But  further  a 
sidcratiou  led  him  (Mr,  M'Cnllagh)  to 
ditfcrent  conclusion.  It  seemed  to  h 
that  the  second  and  third  were  little  mn 
than  corollaries  from  the  propoaitioDS  b 
down  in  the  first,  and  ID  the  preamble,  t 
apprehended,  therefore,  that  were  the  B 
'■  per- 1  to  pass  as  proposed  to  be  altered,  tbe  coui 
which  of  law  would  be  driven  to  draw  Jtbese  i 
fercnees  regarding  deeds  and  endowmen 
which  were  now  set  forth  in  the  sectioi 
they  were  told  it  was  intended  to  oau 
well  as  a  Roman  [  If  this  were  so,  the  alterations  were  i 
reality  no  nmendraenta  at  all.  Under  tb« 
ipressions,    and  being  very  desirous  I 


I  the  latter.  In  that  case  the  Most '  hear  tho  opinions  of  those  who  were  be 
Rev.  John  Cnntwcll  came  before  a  Master  qualified  to  say  what  the  legal  effect  of  tl 
in  Chancery,  who,  in  making  his  I'cport,  |  proposed  changes  would  be.  be  bad  soj 
found  him,  as  Rumnn  Catholic  Bishop  of  i  gested  that  a  case  should  he  laid  beftn 
Meath,  to  bo  the  solo  person  entitled  to  the  |  counsel;  and  he  had  been  only  madeawai 
estate  and  effects  which  he  claimed,  and  within  the  last  few  hours  of  the  result  t 
declared  in  express  terms  that  they  should  which  they  had,  after  due  dellberatioi 
be  held  by  him  till  his  death  or  trans-  come.  But  he  would  venture  to  state  tbi 
lation,  and  then  to  pass  to  his  successors. ;  the  opinion  to  which  he  adverted,  an 
But  ho  would  prove  something  still  more  whicli  he  would  read  to  the  House,  was  oi 
remarkable,  if  the  hon.  Baronet  would  fa-  ,'  that  might  well  stagger  the  resolution  i 
vour  him  with  his  attention.  He  held  in  [  any  layman,  if  not  Uie  judgment  of  aa 
bis  hand  a  docament  showing  the  result  cf.  lawyer,  in  the  House,  when  colled  opont 
Mr.  Torrent  M'OuUagh  ' 
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defend  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  altered  Bill. 
He  was  sure  the  right  hon.  the  Home  Sec- 
retary would  agree  with  him  in  saying  that 
whatever  Parliament  might  think  fit  to  do 
in  regard  to  the  present  subject  of  titles — 
what  it  did  should  be  intelligible  and  plain. 
They  might  invent  new  offences,  and  ren- 
der those  offences  punishable  in  a  certain 
manner;  but  they  could  not  with  honour, 
decency,  or  justice,  set  any  class  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  a  legal  net;  they  could 
not  pass  a  penal  law,  of  doubtful  or  equivo- 
cal or  obscure  interpretation.  A  case  had 
been  laid  before  Mr.  Bethell,  of  the  Chan- 
cery bar;  and  Mr.  Bramwell  and  Mr.  Sur- 
rago,  of  the  common  law  bar.  Two  ques- 
tions were  asked  : — 

"  ECCLSSIABTICAL   T1TLS8    AsSTMPTIOir     BiLL — 

Cabb  roB  THE  Opinion  of  Counsbl. — Counsel  will 
please  to  consider  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  As- 
sumption Bill,  of  which  a  print,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  in  Committee,  is  sent  herewith,  and  to 
advise — '  1.  Whether,  in  case  the  second  clause 
should  be  omitted.as  proposed,  a  deed  executed  after 
the  passing^  of  the  Act  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
any  person,  in  or  under  any  name,  style,  or  title, 
which  such  person  is  by  the  recited  Act  or  this 
Act  prohibited  from  using,  would  nevertheless  be 
void  in  law  ?  2.  Whether,  in  case  the  third  clause 
were  omitted,  an  endowment  by  will  or  gift  of  any 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  bishop,  or  dean,  in  the 
manner  intended  to  be  prohibited  by  said  clause, 
would  nevertheless  be  void  in  law  V 

**  ] .  We  are  of  opinion  that  any  such  deed  or  writ- 
ing would  bo  void  in  law. 

"  2.  By  the  1st  section  any  gifts,  grants, 
or  endowments  for  the  benefit  or  support  of  the 
office  of  any  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  bishop, 
or  dean,  by  or  under  the  name  or  style  of  his  of- 
fice, would  become  incapable  of  being  claimed 
or  demanded,  because  they  became  gifts  to  an 
oflSce  abolished  in  law,  being  forbidden  to  be 
assumed  ;  and  all  powers  and  authorities  annexed 
to  any  such  ofl^ce  would  become  incapable  of 
being  exercised  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  grants,  the 
grantee,  and  in  the  case  of  authorities,  the  donee 
thereof,  has  no  longer  any  recognised  legal  cha- 
racter or  existence.  The  first  section,  in  fact, 
involves  the  second  and  third  sections,  which  are 
declarations  only  of  legal  consequences  resulting 
from  the  first ;  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  by  omitting  the  second  and  third 
sections  the  acts  thereby  proposed  to  be  prohi- 
bited will  remain  good  and  legal,  notwithstanding 
the  first  section. 

"  In  illustration  of  our  opinions  : — Suppose  a 
bequest  to  trustees,  upon  trust,  to  apply  an  an- 
nual sum  for  the  better  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  for  the  time  being. 
The  bequest  would  now  be  good,  but  it  mnst  be 
claimea  by  the  archbishop  nomine  and  virtute 
offieit,  which,  after  the  passing  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Bill,  could  not  be  done,  and  the  trust  would 
become  impossible  and  void. 

"  So,  if  powers  and  authorities  (as  for  the  selec- 
tion of  schoolmasters  and  appointment  of  trustees) 
were  annexed  to  the  office  of  any  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  by  a  charitable  endowment,  such  powers 
not  being  given  to  an  individual,  but  made  appur- 


tenant to  the  office,  would  become  incapable  of 
being  exercised.  These  are  some  of  the  most 
ordinat-y  examples  of  what  maj  bo  expected  to  be 
the  results  of  the  1st  section  in  Ireland. 

(Signed)        "  Richard  Bethxll. 
"  G.  W.  Bramwell. 

**  J.  SURRAOE. 

"Lincoln's-Inn,  14th  March,  1851." 

Now,  he  must  say,  that  if  there  were 
any  value  at  all  in  the  opinion  thus  ex- 
pressed, it  was  obvious  that  the  altered 
Bill  would  go  much  further  than  the 
righfc  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey)  told 
them  Her  Miyesty's  Government  felt  on 
mature  consideration  they  would  be  jus- 
tified in  going.  No  wonder  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  evinced  no  readiness  to 
hail  these  changes  as  concessions.  They 
did  not  understand  them ;  but  who  did  ? 
Could  any  one  be  sure  what  he  was  doing 
in  this  matter  ?  He  trusted  that  so  long 
as  the  evil  principle  of  the  Bill  remained, 
no  compromise  of  details  would  be  agreed 
to;  and  that  the  representatives  of  Ireland, 
whatever  obloquy  or  reproach  they  thus 
might  incur  would  persevere  unflinchingly 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  page  wood  said,  after  the  in- 
dulgencc  which  he  had  met  with  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  he  would  have  been  very 
loth  to  again  trouble  the  House,  had  it  not 
been  that  since  he  last  had  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  the  subject,  the  Bill  had 
not  only  been  laid  upon  the  tabic,  but  they 
had  had  tl^e  opinion  of  very  eminent  states- 
men pronounced  upon  it,  some  of  them 
holding  very  different  views  from  those 
which  he  entertained.  They  had  further 
heard,  during  the  course  of  that  evening's 
debate,  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth, one  of  the  best  and  ablest  speeches 
delivered  on  the  subject,  and  one  which 
he  confessed  appeared  to  him  to  require  an 
answer.  He  believed  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  fallen,  during  the  course  of  that  able 
address,  into  many  fallacies.  But  he  be- 
lieved there  was  one  pre-eminent,  which, 
being  set  aside,  the  rest  would  fall  with  it. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Plymouth 
began  by  laying  down  his  definition  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  he  said  that  it 
behoved  the  House  to  consider  how  far 
they  had  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  that  liberty,  and  under  what 
conditions  they  would  restrain  it.  He 
(Mr.  Page  Wood)  was  sure  that  there  was 
no  Member  on  his  side  of  the  House  who 
would  not  be  prepared  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  safety  to  the  constitu- 
tion.   But  he  did  believe  in  his  consciencef 
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thkt  if  they  took  those  steps  wliicli 
been  adrised,  of  remaining  neuter  on  this 
qaestion,  of  permitting  any  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  to  look  to  a  foreign  poten- 
tate aa  a  source  of  Jurisdiction,  by  virtue 
of  which  jurisdiction  ho  was  to  govecu 
whole  counties  of  this  empire,  they  were 
goiog  back  to  a  period  of  darkness,  in 
'  which  no  civil  liberty  existed,  and  witli 
which  no  civil  hberty  was  compatible;  and 
he  could  not  help  observing,  that  he  be- 
heved  the  speeeh  delivered  by  a  noble  Lurd 
in  another  place,  and  the  few  words  uttered 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Bipou,  had  done  more  to  throw  back  tlie 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Eu- 
rope than  any  event  which  hud  taken 
Elooe  within  the  laat  300  years.  Tlie  in- 
abitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  for 
OKample,  must  have  read  with  paiu  that 
htnguago,  as  emanating  from  this  coui 
supposed  to  possess  a  greater  shari 
oiril  and  I'cligious  liberty  than  was  enjoyed 
by  any  other.  That  declaration  of  senti- 
ment must  have  given  paiu  to  a  country 
now  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for 
reitgious  libei'ty — the  same  which  wo  ac- 
complished throe  centuries  since  —  to  a 
country  which  found  itself  in  this  position, 
that  one  of  its  Ministers  was  allowed  to 
aspire  without  the  eonselations  of  religion 
solely  on  the  gronnd  of  having  advocated 
a  code  of  laws,  of  the  justice  of  which 
there  could  be  no  dispute.  lie  wished  to 
avoid  giving  any  offence  to  persons  of  a 
different  reli^oue  persnaaiou  —  and  he 
would  argue  the  question  merely  as  one  of 
principle — -but  in  Sardinia  a  Minister  of 
State  was  allowed  to  ojipire  without  those 
solaces  which  the  Church  offers  to  her 
children,  solely  because  ho  had  advocated 
these  threo  laws — 1st,  that  all  civil  causes 
should  be  tried  before  civil  tribunals;  2nd, 
that  all  ecclesiastics  accused  of  crimes 
should  be  tried  before  civil  tribunals;  3rd, 
that  the  right  of  asylum,  so  desperately 
abused  wherever  it  prevailed,  should  be 
abolished.  These  were  the  only  threo 
laws  ho  proposed;  and  while  they  were 
thus  endeavouring  to  make  their  first  steps 
to  promote  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
laity,  the  attempt  was  met  by  refusing  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church  to  the  man  who 
sanctioned  them.  Now,  there  wore  many 
men,  high  in  station,  high  in  character 
and  ability,  who  thought  that  these  things 
were  trifling,  and  that  the  assumplion  uf 
the  Pope  to  introduce  an  aulhurily  hero 
which  we  have  long  since  happily  e»]il<Hk'd, 
nmoUDtcd  to  nothing,  liut  what  did  this 
Mr.  P  Wood 


Papal  brief  or  bull  propose  to  do  !  W 
Dr.  Wiseman  hima^  acknowledged  it- 
establish  the  canon  law,  the  verj  Uw  wl 
the  Siccardi  laws  were  intended  to  abol 
And  if  these  brave  men  hoard  £og 
statesmen  advocating  that  course,  tl 
hopes  would  be  desperate  indeed.  In 
opinion,  religious  liberty  waa  the  right  wl 
every  man  possesses  of  n'orBhippinghis( 
ator  in  the  mode  which  he  deem*  best;  U 
leet  for  his  religious  instructors  those  wl 
he  wished  to  select;  and  to  exercise  his 
ligion  freely,  so  long  as  it  did  not  ontr 
decency,  or  interfere  with  the  securitj 
the  constitution:  to  have  the  free  exen 
of  bis  religious  opiniona,  with  this  c 
reserve — Sicuteretuoutalienuntnel<Bd 
whilst  civil  liberty,  in  relation  to  religi 
liberty,  was  this,  that  no  man  afaonld 
deprived  of  any  civil  liberty  on  acconni 
iiiiy  religious  opinion  whatever;  and 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo  was  not  prepa 
to  go  BO  far,  for  he  well  remembered 
three  votes  against  the  admission  of  Bai 
Rothschild.  The  hon.  and  learned  MemI 
for  Plymouth  drew  a  parallel  between  i 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Soot«h  Fi 
Kirk  establishment,  bat  ha  kept  bi 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  case  —  he  i 
mittcd,  indeed,  that  they  acknowledged 
foreign  superior,  and  he  said.  "  If  that 
your  objection,  you  should  have  thought 
it  when  you  admitted  the  Roman  Cathol 
to  sit  in  Parliament ;  but  the  hon.  i 
learned  Qentleman  forgot  the  policy  of  I 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Court  of  Rome — 
acquitted  tho  laity  of  it  entirely — bnt 
was  the  universal  policy  of  the  former 
mix  up  spiritual  and  temporal  mattera 
such  close  conjunction  that  you  coi 
scarcely  sever  one  from  the  other.  W( 
it  was  their  intention  to  introduce  t 
canon  law,  which  would  effectually  ansn 
this  line  of  policy;  and  if  any  Roman  ( 
tholic  gentleman  contested  tho  dispc 
tion  of  any  property  with  the  Chun 
of  course  he  would  fall  under  its  deni 
ciations,  and  the  pains  and  penalties  whi 
it  meted  out.  The  Church  of  Roi 
claimed  temporal  jurisdiction,  aud  the  Coi 
cil  of  Trent,  for  instance,  lays  it  down  tl 
they  ought  to  possess  jurisdiction  over  I 
probate  of  wills;  and,  in  truth,  our  c 
ecclcs  Inst  leal  courts  were,  in  this  respe 
only  a  remnant  of  Romanism  and  the  Pa] 
system  in  this  country,  which  he  hop 
soon  to  see  abolished.  But  it  was  I 
ingenious  policy  of  miirug  temporal  wi 
spiritual  matters  which  marked  the  whi 
policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,     The  t( 
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first  portion  of  the  canon  laws  inrolved 
their  whole  principle,  Constitutiones  prin- 
cipum  eonstitutionihits  eoclesicuticis,  non 
pr&^minent,  sed  obsequurUur^  which  meant, 
in  plain  English,  the  laws  of  all  coun- 
tries must  give  way  to  the  laws  of  the 
Pope.  The  same  principle  of  the  canon 
law  was  laid  down  in  the  Decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.,  where  he  compares  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  jurisdictions.  He  would 
read  it  in  English  : — 

"  Moreover,  you  ought  to  know,  that  God  has 
created  two  great  luminaries  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  both  great,  but  one 
greater.  For  the  firmament  of  heaven,  therefore, 
that  is,  of  the  Church  universal,  God  has  created 
two  great  luminaries,  that  is,  God  has  instituted 
two  dignities,  which  are  the  Pontifical  authority 
and  the  Royal  power.  But  that  which  rules  the 
days,  that  is,  spirituals,  is  the  greater ;  but 
that  which  rules  camals  is  the  lesser:  so  that 
as  great  difference  as  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  as  great  difference  may  be  known  between 
Popes  and  Kings." 

'*  PrsBterea  nosse  debueras,  quod  fecit  Deus 
duo  magna  luminaria  in  firmamento  oceli,  lumi- 
nare  majus  ut  pneessot  diei,  et  luminare  minus 
ut  prseesyet  nocti ;  utrumquo  magnum,  sed  alte- 
rum  majus.  Ad  firmamentum  igitur  cceli,  hoc 
est,  universalis  Eoclesise  fecit  Deus  duo  magna 
luininaria,  id  est,  duas  instituit  dignitates,  quse 
sunt  Pontificalia  auctoritas,  et  Regalis  potestas. 
Sed  ilia  qua)  prsest  diebus,  id  est,  spiritualibus, 
major  est ;  qua>  vero  camalibus,  minor ;  ut  quanta 
est  Inter  solem  et  lunam  ;  tanta  inter  Pontificos 
et  Reges  differentia  cognosoatur." — Deeret,  Oreg, 
IX.,  lib.  i.,  tit.  33,  o.  6. 

Boniface  VIII.  says — 

"  Uterque  gladius  est  in  potestate  Eoclesise, 
spiritualis  scUicet  et  materialis.  Porro  subesse 
Romano  Pontifici  omni  crcaturse  dcclaramus  defi- 
nimus  et  pronuntiamus  omnino  esse  de  necessitate 
salutis." 

Cardinal  Bellarmine  explained  this  hy  say- 
ing, that  the  temporal  power  thus  claimed 
was  only  ad  honum  spirituaUt  which  was 
a  tolerably  wide  definition;  but  this  book  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  was  so  displeasing 
to  Seitus  v.,  that  he  put  it  on  the  list 
of  prohibited  books,  for  this  explanation 
and  reason  alone.  It  was  true,  as  the 
hon.  and  leamdA  Gentleman  stated,  that 
Rome  nerer  changed,  and  he  should  look 
at  this  position  with  reference  to  the  bull 
In  Coma  Domini.  That  bull  was  ordered 
to  be  made  known  yearly,  and  to  be  pub- 
lished on  the  doors  of  the  churches.  Every 
sentence  began,  **  Wo  excommunicate  and 
anathematize.*'  The  persons  excommuni- 
cated were  all  persons,  whether  judges  or 
persons  in  authority,  who  interfered  with 
archbishops  or  bbhops,  or  any  of  their  ser- 


rants  or  messengers;  everybody  who  ap- 
pealed from  the  decrees,  sentence,  and  orders 
of  the  Church,  od  Cancellarium,  was  by  this 
bull  excommunicated  and  anathematized. 
So  that  an  appeal  ad  Gancellarium,  if  the 
canon  law  were  introduced,  would  bring 
every  person  who  might  institute  such  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  the 
anathemas  of  this  bull.  It  also  provided 
that  all  those  who  came  under  its  censures 
should  be  incapable  to  receive  absolution 
from  any  but  the  Pope  himself,  except 
upon  their  deathbeds,  and  then  only  from 
some  high  spiritual  authority  expressly 
deputed  by  him.  Neither  the  Church  of 
Scotland  nor  the  Church  of  England  thus 
claimed  a  direct  jurisdiction  over  temporal 
affairs,  and  this  was  a  great  and  main  dis- 
tinction. But  they  must  look  to  higher 
considerations  of  the  Papal  policy.  They 
all  knew  that  attempts  had  been  hiade  of 
old  to  depose  sovereigns.  They  would  find 
that  it  was  an  indisputable  axiom  of  the 
canon  law,  that  the  Pope  had  a  ri^ht  to 
depose  heretical  sovereigns  —  to  absolve 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  the  subjects, 
and  even  the  soldiers,  of  a  heretical  soye* 
reign.  They  might  tell  him  that  these 
things  were  defunct — ^his  reply  was,  that 
the  Papal  hierarchy  had  been  defunct  for 
300  years,  and  yet  they  found  it  now 
rising  up  again.  He  said  they  must  recol- 
lect they  were  living  at  a  time  when  the 
Pope  had,  as  of  .old,  European  armies 
devoted  to  his  service;  and  who  could 
tell  that  they  might  not  live  to  see  him 
affirm  the  right  once  more  of  deposing  he- 
retical sovereigns,  and  absolving  their  sub- 
jects and  soldiers  from  their  allegiance« 
Would  honourable  Gentlemen  cry,  '*  Oh, 
oh? ' '  Why,  that  was  admitted  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Plymouth. 
He  said  the  time  might  come— he  admitted 
that  Rome  never  changed — he  said  the 
time  might  come  when  Rome  would  claim 
the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  she  had 
done  before,  and  that  we  might  live  to 
see  the  threatened  approach  of  another 
Spanish  Armada.  And  he  said,  that  in 
such  a  case  he  would  be  ready  to  in- 
terfere. Those  were  the  words  of  his 
hon.  and  learned.  Friend.  Well,  now 
his  notion  was,  that  it  was  better  to 
check  the  interference  of  such  a  Power 
at  once,  than  to  allow  it  to  go  to  those 
lengths.  This  world  was  a  world  of  change: 
sometimes  it  appeared  to  move  as  in  a 
circle*  and  hence  it  was  that  they  now  wit- 
nessed the  Austrian  Government,  which 
for  hundreds  of  years  had  never  dreauoit 
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of  permitting  the  Pope  to  exercise  autho- 
rity in  the  empire  without  an  exeqwUur^ 
giving  way  upon  that  Buhject;  and  Rome 
might  yet  find  a  way  of  exercising  in  this 
country  a  power  so  largely  and  so  broadly 
claimed.  But  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  not  dealt  with  those  points  on  which 
the  question  had  been  argued  by  all  pre- 
yious  speakers.  He  had  only  considered 
the  possible  question  of  foreign  interference 
and  foreign  jurisdiction;  and  ho  said  you 
ought  to  have  considered  all  these  points 
when  you  granted  emancipation  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
he  would  say  that  point  was  considered. 
He  was  not  speaking  now  in  terms  of  ap- 
probation of  the  way  in  which  the  question 
was  dealt  with;  but  iu  point  of  fact  it  was 
considered,  and  an  oath  was  exacted  from 
Roman  Catholic  Members  taking  their 
seats  in  this  House,  that  they  would  not 
attempt  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established.  There  was  another  point,  the 
precedent  of  which  was  followed  in  this 
Bill — a  clause  was  introduced  preventing 
parties  from  assuming  the  titles  of  the 
Protestant  sees  iu  this  country,  which  had 
nevertheless  been  invaded.  He  must  say 
he  did  not  set  much  value  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  oath.  He  had  doubts  as  to  its 
constitutional  expediency.  He  doubted 
how  far  it  was  right  that  Members  of  this 
House  should  be  fettered  in  any  course 
they  might  think  fit  to  take  on  matters 
that  came  before  them  for  discussion.  But 
these  restrictions  were  enough  to  show 
that  the  principle  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  was  not  unlimited  license.  He 
would  say  farther,  that,  in  the  Emanci- 
pation Bill  it  was  not  necessary  to  consider 
more  than  this — '*  You,  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity,  have  shown,  for  at  least  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  you  are  loyal 
subjects  to  the  Crown,  that  you  agree  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  you 
in  no  manner  attempt  to  evade  or  to  im- 
pede those  laws,  and  therefore  we  think  it 
right  that  you  should  be  admitted  to  all 
the  civil  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  this 
realm.**  But  were  they  therefore  bound  to 
go  farther,  and  to  givo  the  clergy  rights 
which  they  did  not  in  law  possess,  and  not 
only  that,  but  waiving,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Plymouth  seemed  inclined 
to  do,  and  as  had  very  generally  been  done 
in  this  House — waiving  the  very  existence 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  Established 
Church  —  would  they  give  those  eccle- 
siastics the    r\g\it   w\i\c\i   l\ve^  dsivoi^^ 

Mr.  P.  Wood 


V 


of  being  the  only  Church  of  England,  vitk 
power,  as  had  been  said»  to  displace  Cn- 
terbury,  and  to  aet  London  iiside,  ai^  a 
set  up  Westminster  and  the  new  bnkip- 
rics  in  their  stead  ?  Waa  such  a  ligk 
necessary  to  be  conceded  to  them  ?  Wodd 
the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  tell  thn 
that  that  was  a  necessary  conaeqoenec  of 
the  Emancipation  Act  ?  His  hon.  nd 
learned  Friend  argaed»  that  if  we  gars  tk 
Roman  Catholic  Church  spiritual  pnn- 
leges,  we  gave  her  the  right  to  deidif 
herself  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  that  tb 
act  was  only  her  'natural  developoNDt' 
But  how  far  in  that  direction  was  his  letmi 
Friend  prepared  to  go  ?  The  *  natorddi- 
velopment  went  much  further  than  thst- 
it  went  to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  a- 
non  law — to  the  right  of  exoommoniestiif 
every  person  who  interfered  with  eecleiiai- 
tieal  authority.  ["  No,  no  !"]  Heisii 
Yes,  yes.  Lee  them  see  what  was  going 
on  in  Sardinia.  Look  to  those  conatriei 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  wu  is 
its  full  exercise.  It  was  idle  to  tell  tWa 
what  it  was  here.  No  thanks  to  Cardis^ 
Wiseman  for  declaring  that  he  would  ooft 
take  the  property  of  our  hisliops;  beoMN 
he  could  not.  But  let  them  look  to  tbon 
countries  where  the  Roman  Catholics  hid 
power,  and  see  what  was  done  there,  so4 
he  said  they  would  find  that  the  '  natoal 
development*  of  the  Romish  Church  wu 
excommunication  and  the  refusal  of  the  ss- 
crament  to  any  man  who  attempted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  authority  of  the  ecelesisi- 
tics.  ['*No,  no!*']  Hon.  Gentleman ssid, 
"  No,  no.'*  Let  them  look  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  in  the  ease  of  the  Sie- 
cardi  laws  in  Sardinia,  which  had  issnad  in 
the  excommunication  of  the  Minister  wbo 
supported  them.  He  said,  therefore,  thst 
was  the  '  natural  development'  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Let  his  learned  Friesd 
look  to  that — let  him  consider  the  inextri- 
cable connexion  that  there  was  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  thinga  in  the  caoon 
law,  and  then  let  him  say  if  there  was  do 
cause  of  apprehension  in  that,  and  in  the 
'  natural  development'  ot  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  He  (Mr.  Wood)  would  say, 
let  them  stop  this  aggression  at  the  fint 
stage,  if  they  valued  the  blessings  of  eivfl 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  country :  for  they  mif^t 
depend  upon  it  if  the  Pope  was  allowed  to 
proceed  step  by  step  in  this  course-— he  hsd 
no  more  dread  of  the  ultimate  preraleBce 
of  the  Roman  Catholio  religion  m  this 
^Q>a3^ic3  than  his  learned  Friend  had-— hoi 
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lie  said  there  would  be  a  fierce  and  an 
angry  contest  before  it  could  be  put  a  stop 
to,  and  he  would  rather  stop  it  now,  when 
it  could  be  done  with  comparative  ease. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  next  said, 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  had  evinced  a  fierce  and  per- 
secuting spirit,  because  he  said,  even  if  he 
had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  would  have 
opposed,  the  Papal  rescript.  His  learned 
Friend  said.  You  have  no  right  to  judge  of 
the  Roman  Catholics :  they  are  the  best 
jadges  of  what  they  ought  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  The  hon.  Baronet's  argu- 
ment was  founded  upon  this  —  he  said. 
Look  to  what  Roman  Catholic  countries 
are  doing,  and  iu  no  country  will  you  find 
'  that  such  acts  as  these  are  permitted. 
If  they  are  the  best  judges,  then  see 
what  they  have  decided.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  said,  that  Belgium  was  an 
exception :  it  was  a  new  exception  if  it 
were  one  at  all.  He  thought  he  had  heard 
a  hint  from  the  legal  adviser  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  that  it  was  so  ;  but  if  it  were  a 
fact,  he  could  only  wish  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  joy  of  the  exception  of  Belgium, 
which  was  the  most  ultra- Catholic  country 
in  Europe,  and  which  it  appeared  had  now 
followed  the  steps  of  Austria.  But  it  was 
the  same  with  England  before  the  Refor- 
mation. Their  ancestors  at  no  time  had 
ever  permitted  such  an  act  as  this.  The 
statutes  of  prwmunire  declared,  that  by 
the  common  law  of  England  the  Pope  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  nomination  and 
translation  of  bishops,  and  that  it  was 
against  the  King's  Crown  and  regality  to 
do  so.  He  found  even  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  historian,  Lingard,  in  his  history 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth,  stated, 
that  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  bishops  were 
appointed  by  their  metropolitan,  with  con- 
sent of  the  King  and  the  witan.  He, 
therefore,  understood  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone 
to  be  this :  all  Roman  Catholic  countnes 
protest  against  the  exercise  of  this  power 
— ^why  should  not  this  country  ?  Was  that 
to  be  called  a  persecuting  spirit?  Why, 
they  found  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Howard  protesting,  in  the  spirit  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  that  he,  for  his 
part,  would  hold  undivided  allegiance,  and 
that  if  the  canon  law  were  introduced,  he 
knew  what  the  consequence  would  be — he 
would  be  excommunicated,  anathematised 
.-—in  plain  English,  cursed — if  ho  interfered 
with  the  ecclesiastical   authority.    Now, 


did  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  deal  with 
this  question  ?  He  said,  what  is  the  use 
of  telling  us  of  foreign  authorities  ?  Ho 
said  that,  with  the  exception  of  Russia 
— and  that  he  wished  us  joy  of  Russia-—- 
every  State  that  had  been  alluded  to  re- 
cognised the  Romish  religion,  and  on  that 
account  the  State  interfered.  Could  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth 
conceive  that  there  was  any  logical  cohe- 
rence in  his  proposition,  which  amounted 
to  this :  that  although  in  countries  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State,  and  where  all  parties 
were  united  in  the  same  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples, it  was  found  necessary  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  power;  yet 
in  countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  not  the  religion  of  the  State — 
where,  therefore,  they  might  suppose  the 
spiritual  head  of  that  Church  might  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Sovereign — that  in 
such  a  country  there  was  no  necessity  for 
watching  the  ecclesiastical  power  ?  Now, 
was  there  anything  logical  in  that  ?  It  was, 
to  be  sure,  the  argument  with  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
began  these  discussions;  but  he  put  it  to 
that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whether 
it  was  to  be  supposed,  that  if  in  the  coun- 
tries where  ecclesiastics  were  best  known, 
the  laity  could  not  trust  them — whether  it 
was  to  be  supposed  that  in  countries  where 
they  were  not  known,  they  were  to  be  more 
entitled  to  trust?  He  would  now  call  at- 
tention to  the  report  which  had  been  lately 
reprinted  of  the  Committee  that  sat  in 
1 816,  because  he  found  an  opinion  in  that 
report  of  a  Roman  Catholic  j  urist.  Van  Espen, 
who  spoke  of  the  placet  as  a  power  which 
every  Sovereign  had  a  right  to  exercise  be- 
fore allowing  a  bull  to  be  introduced  into  his 
dominions;  and  the  heading  of  his  first  chap- 
ter was  that  this  right  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  Sovereignty,  and  that  no 
prince  could  renounce  it.  What  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  would  think  of  this  opinion  of 
a  jurist  of  his  own  faith,he  did  not  know;  but 
the  jurist  went  on  to  give  his  reasons  for 
this  opinion,  which  he  stated  to  be  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  sovereign  to  protect 
his  subjects,  to  watch  over  the  tranquillity 
of  the  State,  and  to  preserve  \\ip\v  long- 
standing rights  and  privileges.  Was  it  not, 
then,  the  duty — he  would  say  it  with  re« 
spect— of  Her  Majesty — at  all  events,  was 
it  not  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pope,  in  order  to  protect  Her  subjects,  to 
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watch  over  the  tranquillity  of  the  State, 
and  to  preserve  their  long-standing  rights 
and  privileges  ?  He  would  ask  hon.  Mem- 
hers  whether  the  tranquillity  of  the  State 
would  be  preserved  if  they  allowed  these 
rescripts  to  be  promulgated  here  ?  He  be- 
lieved it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve 
tranquillity  under  such  circumstances. 
They  might  talk  as  they  would  of  the 
fanatical  spirit  of  the  people;  but  they 
might  depend  upon  this,  that  there  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  feeling  against  Rome 
the  old  Saxon  spirit,  which  required  that 
bishops  should  only  be  nominated  in  the 
country,  with  the  consent  of  the  King  and 
the  witan.  .That  true  English  feeling  ac- 
tuated the  Barons  to  pass  the  16th  of 
Richard  II.  It  was  the  same  strong  feel- 
ing of  independence  which  led  our  Barons 
to  pass  the  statute  of  the  16th  of  Richard 
II.,  which  occasioned  the  Reformation  un- 
der Henry  VIII.,  which  precipitated  James 
II.  from  the  throne,  and  which  allowed  the 
present  Sovereign  to  hold  Her  Throne  only 
BO  long  as  She  bowed  not  to  that  policy — 
that  execrable  mixture  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  jurisdictioii  which,  he  believed, 
was  as  injurious  to  religion  as  it  was  to 
civil  freedom.  In  the  next  chapter  to  the 
one  he  had  quoted.  Van  Espen  told  them 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the  right 
of  the  placet.  The  Attorney  General  there 
might  not  mean  the  same  as  it  did  here; 
but  it  meant  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  law 
officers,  or  any  party  advising  any  Govern- 
ment, to  take  care  that  this  right  was 
strictly  and  narrowly  guarded.  There 
then  was  an  end  to  the  argument  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  as  to  the  natural 
development  of  the  Papal  system.  And 
his  learned  Friend  said  that  ought  to 
have  been  considered  at  the  time  of 
tho  Emancipation  Act.  He  answered 
it  was  considered  at  that  time  ;  they 
said  they  would  trust  their  fellow-sub- 
jects with  all  rights  which  they  ought 
to  exercise;  if  they  went  beyond  that, 
then  was  the  time  to  interfere ;  not 
to  stop  religious  liberty,  not  to  stay  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  sitting  in 
that  House,  because  the  restitution  of 
those  rights  and  privileges  might,  if 
abused,  call  upon  the  House,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  to  stop  the  usurpation  of 
rights  and  privileges,  and  prevent  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  tranquillity  of  our  country. 
He  came  next  to  another  point,  upon  which 
his  hon.   and  learned  Friend  had  treated 
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I  with  some  contempt  the  Member  for  Marjle- 
bone — with  reference  to  Ticars- apostolic. 
He  said  that  the  hon.  Baronet  found  the 
vicars-apostolic  an  admirable  government — 
he  had  no  objection  to  them ;  but  that  his 
anger  was  excited  by  this  great  change 
in  the  diocesan  government;  and  then  his 
learned  Friend  the  Membier  for  Plymouth 
said,  with  unusual  self-complacencj,  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  had  studied 
and  read  as  much  as  he  had,  he  would  have 
seen  that  there  was  literally  no  change — 
the  only  difference  was  in  name,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  difference  in  reality.  He 
(Mr.  Wood)  was  not  astonished  tnat  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  R.  Palmer) 
should  omit  points  which  made  against 
him,  but  he  was  astonished  that  he  should 
have  stated  points  so  as  to  misrepresent 
them.  He  accused  him  of  no  intentional 
misrepresentation;  but  it  was  the  most 
complete  misrepresentation  that  he  had 
ever  heard  made  in  that  House — to  say 
that  the  change  from  vicars- apostolic  to  ft 
diocesan  government  was  nothing  but  a 
change  of  name.  On  another  occasion  he 
(Mr.  Wood)  had  called  attention  to  the  bull 
of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. ,  which  regarded  those 
acting  as  vicars-apostolic  as  mere  mission- 
aries to  the  Roman  Catholics.  There  was 
no  pretence  for  saying  the  Church  of  Rome 
existed  in  the  kingdom — she  ceased  to  do 
so  300  years  ago,  and  from  that  moment 
her  ecclesiastics  became  mere  missionaries 
exercising  only  a  small  fragment  of  power. 
Of  course  he  was  speaking  now  of  Eng- 
land, not  of  Ireland.  Talking  of  these 
bulls,  they  were  mere  rescripts,  and  if  they 
read  those  rescripts  they  would  find  everv 
one,  up  to  tho  present,  apoke  of  the  Churcli 
of  Rome  in  that  spirit — in  her  missionary 
character — of  persons  willingly  subject  to 
the  missionary  exercise  of  power;  she  did 
not  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  synod,  or 
attempt  to  claim,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
jurisdiction  over  territorial  sees.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  knew  full  well  that  our 
own  Government  had  adhered  most  rigidly 
to  that  distinction.  When  the  Crown  ap- 
pointed bishops  in  foreign  parts  under  its 
own  jurisdiction,  as  for  instance  the  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  he  was  called  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar,  because  territory  was  assigned 
him  as  his  diocese,  which  was  part  of  the 
Queen's  dominions;  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment appointed  a  bishop  in  Jerusalem,  he 
was  not  styled  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  for, 
territorially,  he  had  no  power,  bnt  was 
only  appointed  to  preside  over  such  Eng- 
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Ush  or  British  subjects  and  foreign  Pro- 
testants as  should  be  willmg  to  subject 
themselves  to  him  within  a  given  district. 
The  distinction  was,  then,  plain  and  broad 
and  clear.  The  Pope,  by  his  bull,  estab- 
lished a  proyince  in  Westminster,  and  dif- 
ferent dioceses  throughout  the  country, 
assigning  local  and  territorial  jurisdiction. 
The  Pope,  as  the  "  source  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion," for  so  Cardinal  Wiseman  expressly 
designates  him  in  bis  pastoral  letter, 
claimed  to  give  Middlesex,  Sussex,  and 
such  places.  Was  not  that  a  distinct  as- 
sertion that  he  claimed  to  give  jurisdiction 
not  merely  over  the  Roman  Catholics  living 
within  the  district,  but  over  every  one  ? 
He  (Mr.  Wood)  knew  he  should  be  told 
that  the  Pope  could  only  give  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  who  would  submit  to  his 
power.  Of  course  he  knew  that;  but  no 
thanks  to  the  Pope  for  that.  The  question 
was,  had  he  not  asserted  that  power  when  he 
said  he  gave  this  whole  county  and  a  whole 
district  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  bishops  ? 
Often  had  Cardinal  Wiseman  been  chal- 
lenged on  that  point,  and  had  never  denied 
it.  He  had  turned  round  with  every  spe- 
cies of  phraseology,  but  he  defied  any  one 
to  point  out  in  any  document  issued  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  which  the  right  was 
not  claimed  in  the  largest  sense  over  all 
baptised  persons.  Then  it  would  be  said 
that  the  Bill  would  be  directed  against 
names  after  all ;  and  if  not  bishops,  what 
names  would  they  have  ?  His  answer  was, 
that  there  had  been  no  difficulty  with  vi- 
cars-apostolic, and  they  had  gone  on  for 
three  hundred  years  without  any  other 
bishops.  What  necessity  was  there  for  an 
alteration  now?  He  had  listened  in  vain 
to  hear  a  single  Gentleman  get  up  and  say 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  suffered  a 
single  spiritual  grievance  from  Cardinal 
Wiseman  being  Bishop  of  Melipotamus, 
instead  of  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
Although  he  had  heard  five  speeches  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  he  had  not 
heard  him  allege  that  he  had  suffered  a 
single  spiritual  inconvenience.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  said,  the  primitive 
bishops  were  bishops  of  places,  as  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  :  he  begged  to  remind  him  that 
the  primitive  designation  of  bishops  was 
that  of  bishop  of  the  church  in  such  a 
place.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
were  they  prepared  to  take  upon  them- 
selves to  say  that  the  people  of  England 
would  be  justified  in  allowing  the  step  to  be 
taken,  the  assertion  to  be  made  of  a  mixed 


ecclesiastical  and  temporal  right  ?  And 
when  he  heard  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
say  that  he  thought  it  almost  scandalouB 
that  the  House  should  be  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing this  trumpery  Bill,  when  they  ought 
to  be  proceeding  with  the  financiid  mea- 
sures of  the  country,  he  confessed  he  was 
of  an  entirely  different  opinion.  He  re- 
garded it  not  in  the  light  of  a  trifling  and 
trumpery  matter.  He  regarded  the  BiU 
as  the  assertion  of  the  illegality  of  this  act; 
and  although  he  would  not  contend  that  it 
n^as  framed  in  language  so  strong  and  pre- 
cise as  he  should  wished  to  have  seen  it, 
yet  the  illegality  was  denounced,  and  in  de- 
nouncing it  would  establish,  and  not  be  in 
derogation  of,  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  said  he 
had  no  fear  for  the  Church  of  England  : 
she  had  her  endowments  and  everything  to 
prosper  her  course.  He  too  (Mr.  Wood) 
had  no  fear  for  the  Church  of  England ;  it 
was  not  that  which  made  him  earnest  in  the 
case.  What  he  trembled  for  was  the  civil 
liberty  of  England.  He  trembled  for  her 
liberties.  For  the  arrogant  proclamation 
he  cared  not.  The  Pope  had  a  peculiar 
vision  like  that  of  the  Emperor  of  China; 
he  might  shut  his  eyes  to  everything  but 
Ireland  in  the  British  empire;  to  everything 
but  a  small  band  of  Poles  in  the  Russian* 
empire;  to  everything  in  the  vast  Conti- 
nent of  America,  but  a  few  small  States 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  :  he  might 
shut  out  the  existence  of  everything 
or  everybody;  lot  him  rejoice  and  exult 
(though  he,  for  one,  thought  his  rescript 
might  have  been  written  in  a  wiser  spirit); 
as  a  mere  insult,  wc  would  pass  that  by, 
we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
would  not  regard  it  with  a  deep  or  se- 
rious'reflection.  But  fftre  the  Parliament 
of  England  prepared  to  pass  by  the  asser- 
tion of  rights  once  usurped  with  success, 
and  now  attempted  to  be  revived  ?  Were 
they  prepared  to  say  that  trade,  or  finance, 
or  any  other  subject,  was  of  equal  value 
or  importance  with  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of 
England,  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history,  from  tho 
Saxon  times  to  the  present;  the  rights, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  all  persons  to  the  ful- 
lest spiritual  freedom,  but  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  a  cgnsequencc,  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  assert  his  liberty  against  eccle- 
siastical encroachment,  declaring  that  they 
would  never  suffer  any  Pope  or  Power  to 
interfere  in  any  temporal  matters  between 
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ihem  and  the  Goverament  of  the  country; 
that  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  and  tern- 
poral»  they  owed  allegiance  to  the  Sove- 
reign, and  no  one  else;  and  that  if  the  Pope 
endeavoured  to  introduce  here  that  canon 
law  which  had  been  so  fruitful  of  mischief 
abroad^  he  would  find  the  same  determined- 


spirit  in  the  people  of  England  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  disclaim  all  at- 
tacks on  the  temporal  liberties  of  the  laity 
by  any  ecclesiastical  power  ? 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 
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c.  Question  (Mr.  Adderley),  370  ; — Tht  Kafir 
War,  Question  (Sir  De.  L.  Evans),  1121 ; 
Observations  (Lord  J.  Russell),  1167 

Cardwell^  Mr.«C.»  Liverpool 

Agricultural  Dis&ess,  558 
Caledonian  Railway,  2R.  1315 
Navy  Estimates,  1220 

Steamboats,  Overcrowding  of — Irish  Paupers, 
1177 

Carlisle,  Earl  of 

Arsenic,  Sale  of.  Regulation,  2R.  1300. 
Marriages,  2R.  926. 

Nicholk,    Mr.,    Secretary  to  the    Poor  Law 
Board,  161 

Cayley,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Yorkshire,  N.  B. 

Agricultural  Distress,  550,  564. 

Census — The  Population  Act, 
I,  Address  moved  (Lord  Stanley),  1305 ;  Motion 

withdrawn,  1810 
c.  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  H.  Goulbum),  1316 

Ceylon  Committee^  Evidence  before  the, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  BaUlie),  371 ;  (Blr.  F.  French), 
626;  (Mr.  Hume),  1182. 
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Chancellor,  Tho  Lord  (The  Rt.    Hon. 
Lord  Truro) 

Chancery,  Court  of,  836,  840 

County  Courts  Extension,  IR.  170 

County  Courts  Further  Extension,  IR.  1118 

Chancellor    op    the    Exchequer  (Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  C.  Wood),  Halifax 

Agricultural  Distress,  414,  439 

Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  703,  738,  742, 

743,754,766,  768 
Business  of  the  House — ^The  Count  Out,  1321 
Caws  of  Good  Hope— KaflBr  War,  1176 
Coffee,  Adulteration  of,  137 
Places  and  Appointments,  Returns  moved  for, 

1085 
Sessional  Orders — Money  Votes,  145 
Supply — Exchequer  Bills,  450 

Chancery,  Court  of, 
I,  Question  (Loi*d  Brougham),  835 
e.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Stuart),  507 

Chancery,  Court  of  {Ireland),  Begulatum 
Act  Amendment  Bill, 

I,  1R.»  835 

CJuinnel  Oyster  Fishery, 
I.  Question  (Earl  of  Wicklow),  1302 

Churches  and  Chapels  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  892 

Civil  Bills,  ^tc.  (Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  Leave  871  ;  IR.*  872 

Clanricarde,  Marquc3s  of 
Post  Offioe — Money  Order  Department,  272 

Clay,  Sir  W.,  Tower  Hamlets 

Compound  Householders,  2R.  820,  821,  824 

CoBDEN,  Mr.  R.,   Yorkshire,  W.  E. 
Agricultural  Distress,  573 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  865 
Navy  Estimates,  1207,  1230,  1237,  1238 

Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  B.,  Bridport 

Agricultural  Distress,  572 
Steamboats,  Overcrowding  of— Irish  Paupers, 
1176 

Coffee,  Adulteration  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  6.  Berkeley),  137 

Colchester,  Lord 

Passengers  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1165 

Committees,  Chairman  of, 
/.  47  ;  Appointment  of  Lord  Eedesdale,  51 

Commons,  Attendance  on  the   House  of 

Lords, 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  Hume),  143 

Commons  Inclosure  Bill, 
c  1R.»  1119  ;  2R.»  1166  ;  3R.»  1312 

Compound  Householders  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  503  ; 
2R.  820  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  F.  Mackenzie),  822  ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  825 
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CoNOLLY,  Mr.  J.,  Donegal 

Eeclesuistical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  331 

t 

Copper   Miners  in  England  Company* s 

Bill, 
c.  1R.»  873  ;  2R.  1119  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Spooncr), 
1120,  [<?.  q,  A.  123.  N.  60,  M.  67]  1121 

Count  Out,  The — Business  of  the  House, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  W.  Willuuns),  1321 

County  Courts  Extension  Bill, 
I IR.  170 

County  Courts  Extension  {No,  2)  Bill 

I  1R.»  602 

County  Courts  Further  Extension  Bill, 

I.  IR.  1100 

County  Franchise, 

e.  Leave,  860,  [A.  100,  N.  62,  M.  48]   809 ; 
1R.»  1119 

€hunty  RcUes  and  Expenditure  Bill, 
e.  1R.»  276; 

2R.  1267  ;  Amend.  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  1274  ; 
Amend,  withdrawui  1292 

Co  WAN,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  749 

Cranworth,  Lord 

Chancery,  Court  of,  837 

County  Courts  Extension,  IR.  178 

County  Courts  Further  Extension,  IR.  1116 

Crawpord,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Bochdale 

Navy  Estimates,  1222,  1231 

Cremorne,  Lord 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  14 

Criminal  Justice  Improvement,  Admini- 
stration of, 
L  IR.  602 ;  2R.»  873 

Banuhian  Provinces,  The, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Urquhart),  1317 

Deedes,  Mr.  W.,  Kent,  E, 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  1289 

Denison,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Yorkshire,  W,B, 
Caledonian  Railway,  2R.  Amend.  Adj*  1316 

Disraeli,  Mr.  B.,  Buckinghamshire 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  128 
Addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  170 
Agricultural  Distress,  374,391,  449,  693 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  266 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  896,  1040 

Divisions,  List  of 
Agricultural  DittresSt  c.  Motion  (Bffr.  Disraeli), 

[A.  267,  N.  281,  M.  14]  604 
County  Franchise  Bill,  e.  Leave,  [A.  100,  N. 
62,  M.  48]  869 


Divisions,  jLitt  of— continued. 

Marriages  Bill,  L  2R.  [Content,  16,  Kofc-Con- 
tent,  60,  M.  34]  996 

Navy  Estimates,  e.  Amend.  (Blr.  Hame),  [A. 
61,  N.  169,  M.  108]  1224 

Roman  Catholic  Relief,  c.  Leave,  [A.  35,  N. 
176,  M.  140]  363 

Woods  and  Forests,  e.  Motion  (Viaoount  Don- 
can),  Amend.  (Lord  Seymour),  [p.  a.  A.  120, 
N.  119,  M.  1]  1266 

Drummond,  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W. 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2&.  1286 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,   Leave,  323, 

226,  321 
Navy  Estimates,  1231 

Duke,  Sir  J.,  London 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  666 
Steamboats,  Overcrowding  of—- Irish  Paupers, 
1178 

Duncan,  Yiscount,  Bath 

Budget,  The — ^Ways  and  Means,  74S 
Window  Tax— Rules  for  Petitions,  820 — Ex- 
planation, 842 
Woods  and  Forests,  1242, 1266 

DuNCOMBE,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finshury 
Business  of  the  House — The  Count  Out,  1338 

Dungarvan,  New  Writ  for, 
c.  Motion  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  Uayter),  184 

Dunne,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P.,  PorfaritNgpfon 

Agricultural  Distress,  666 

Ea^t  India  Company, 
c.  Question  (Viscount  Jooelyn),  276 

Ebrington  Viscount,  Ptymouih 
Prosecutions,  Expenses  o^2R.  1293, 1295 

Ecclesiastical  Prefermentp 

c.  Question  (Sir  B.  Hall),  1179 

Ecclesiastical  Residences  (Ireland)  Bitt, 

c.  1R.»  892 

Ecclesiastical  Sinecures, 

c.  Question  (Sir  B.  HaU),  187 

Ecclesiastical   Titles  Assumption — Papal 

Aggression, 
I,  Petition  (Lord  Ahinger),  366 ;  (Earl  of  Roden), 
1066  ;  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  1239 

Ecclesiasticcd  Titles  Assumption  BiU, 
e.  Leave,  187 ;  Adj.  Dehate,  279 ; 
Amend  Adj.  (Mr.  P.  Howard),  360,  [A.  69,  N. 
364,  M.  306]  361,  461,  629,  [A.  396,  N.  63, 
M.  332]  699 
1R.»  703 

2R.  123,  1316, 1323  ;  Amend.  (Earl  of  Aron- 
del),  1332 

Effingham,  Earl  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  6 


Ecclesiastical    Titles -- Papal    Agnression,  c.  (  EoERTON,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Cheshire,  N. 
Leave,  [A.  396,  N.  63,  M.  332]  699  i      Prosecutions,  Expenses  of,  2R.  1296, 1296 
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Ellis,  Mr.  J.,  Leicester 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  1286 
Smithfleld  Market  R>emoTal,  Leaye,  834 

Evans,  Major-Gen.,  Sir  Do  Lacy,  WesU 
minster 
Cape  of  Good  Hope— Kaffir  War,  1131 
Copper  Miners  in  England  Company,  2R.  1120 

Evidence  Law  of  Amendment  Bill, 
1. 1R»  1 

EwART,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 

Late  Sittings,  147 

Partnership,  Law  of,  Comm.  moTed  for,  848 

Exchequer  Bills — Supply, 
c.  450 

Exchequer,     Chakcellor    of   the,    see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Exeter,  Bishop  of 

•Marriages  BiU,  2R.  924,  027, 929,  931 

Exhibition  of  ISSl-- Police  Force, 

c.  Question  (liffr.  Stanford),  278 

Fag  AN,  Mr.  W.,  Cork  City 

Address  in  Aswer  to  the  Speech,  98 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  Amend. 

Adj.  602,  629  ;  2R.  1160 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Leave,  772 

Fee- Farm  Bents  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c,  1R-*  840 

FiTZROY,  Hon.  H.,  Lewes 

Navy  Estimates,  1228 

FiTZWiLLiAM,  Earl 

Agricultural  Distress,  811 

Papal'Aggression,  1239,  1241 

Rome,  Court  of— 'Lord  Minto's  Mission,  155 

FoRTEscuE,  Earl 
Nicholls,  Mr.,  Secretary  to   the   Poor    Law 
Board,  158 

Franchisef  County,  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  850,  [A.  100,  N.  52,  M.  48],  869 

Franchise,  Extension  of  the, 
c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Walmsley),  873  ; — Proposed 
Hou$e  Tax,  Question  (Sir  B.  Hall),  874 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Boscommon 

Budget,  The — ^Ways  and  Means,  757 

Ceylon,  626 

Dungarvan,  New  Writ  for,  185 

Frewen,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Sussex,  E, 

Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  748 
Prosecutions,  Expenses  of,  2R.  1295 

Gage,  Viscount, 
Marriages,  2R.  961,  973 


Gibson,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 

Addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  166 

County   Rates    and    Expenditure,  2R.    1267i 

1270,  1271, 1290 
Ecclesiastical  Titles   Assumption,  Leave,  360, 

675  ;  2R.  1140 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1076 
Navy  Estimates,  1218 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  Oxford  Uni' 
versity 
Caledonian  Railway,  2R.  1313 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  2R.  llii^ 

Goulburn,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity 
Addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  167 
Census,  The,  1316 
Ley,  John  Henry,  Res.  141 

Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Bipon 

Agricultural  Distress,  516 
>&isterial  Crisis — Explanation,  1043 

Granby,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Asrioultural  Distress.  449,  509 
Mmisterial  Crisis — Explanation,  1083 

Granville,  Earl 

Agricultural  Distress,  785 

Census,  The — Population  Act,  1308,  1310 

Grattan,  Mr.  H.,  Meath  Co, 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  108 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  312 

Green  ALL,  Mr.  G.,  Warrington 

Agricultural  Distress,  604 

Grey,  Earl 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  157  ; — Kafir  War,  Address 

moved,  1095,  1097 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  projected  Railway, 

624,  626 
Passengers  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1163, 1165; 

Com.  1301 ;  Rep.  add.  d,  1312 
Transportation — Van  Diemen's  Land,  1089 

Grey,    Rt.    Hon.    Sir  G.,  Northumber- 
land, N, 

Addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  169 

Bishops,  Scotch — Ecclesiastical  Titles,  1315 

Census,  The,  1316 

County  Rates    and    Expenditure,   2R.    1274, 

1278 
Ecclesiastical  Preferments,  1170 
Ecclesiastical  Sinecures,  187 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assimiption,  Leave,  344, 

472;  2R.  1123 
Exhibition  of  1851— Police  Force,  279 
Interments  Bill,  1242     • 
Jesuits,  Address  moved,  610,  612 
Late  Sittings,  147 

Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1084 
Orange  Addresses,  1181 
Prosecutions,  Expenses  of.  Leave,  825,  828; 

2R.  1296 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Leave,  363 
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GaiT,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.—  continued. 

Sessional  Orders — Money  Votes,  146 
Sewers,  Metropolitan  Commission  of,  1178 
Smithfleld  Market  Removal,  Leave,  829,  834 
Vagrancy,  874 
Water  Bills,  Metropolis,  Instruction,  840, 841 

Obooan,  Mr.  £.,  Dublin  City 
Jaaoiti,  Address  moved,  608,  613 

Grosvenor,  Rt.  lion.  Lord  R.,  Middlesex 

Compound  Ilouseholders,  2R.  823 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylehone 
Budget,  The — ^Ways  and  Means,  751 
Eodesiastioal  Preferments,  1170 
Ecclesiastical  Sinecures,  187 
Ecclesiastical  Titles   Assumption,    2R.   1343, 

1345 
House  Tax,   The  proposed — The  Franchise, 

874,  875 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Marylehone,  875 
Sewers,  Metropolitan  Commission  of,  1178 
Woods  and  Forests,  1262 

Hamilton,  Lord  C,  Tyrone 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  2R.  1145 

Hamilton,  Mr.  6.  A.,  Dublin  Uni'oersity 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  663 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of 
Agricultural  Distress,  772 

Harris,  Hon.  Capt.  E.  A.  J.,  Chnstchurch 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  767 

Harrowbt,  Earl  of 

Census,  The — Population  Act,  1309 
Committees,  Chairman  of,  50 
Passengers  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1165 

Hatchell,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Windsor 
Civil  Bills,  Ac.  (Irehind),  Leave,  871 
Law  Courts  (Ireland),  508 

Hawes,  Mr.  B.,  Kinsale 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  371 ;— KafBr  War,  1122 
Ceylon  Committee,  Evidence  before,  372,  626, 

1182 
Passengers   Act   Amendment,    2R.   768,  770, 

771 ;  Com.  873 

Hatter,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  G.,  Wells 

Business  of  the  House — The  Count  Out,  1323 
Dungarvan,  New  Writ  for,  134,  136 

Henlet,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 

Apprentices  and  Servants,  2R.  1209 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  765 
Compound  Householders,  2R.  824 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  1291 
Navy  Estimates,  1229,  1231,  1238 
Passengers  Act  Amendment,  2R.  770 
Prosecutions,  Expenses  of,  Le^re,  820 :   2R. 
1294 


Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  S.,  Wiluhire^  S. 

Navy  Estimates,  1237 

Passengers  Act  Amendment,  2R.  760 

Herries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 

Addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  164 

Agricultural  Distress,  521 

Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  783,  887 

Highways  {South  Wales)  Bill, 

€.  1R.»  626,  2R.»  820 

HiLDTARD,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Ifoitingham,  S. 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  768 

Hobhouse,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  C,  Harwich 

East  India  Company,  276 

Hodges,  Mr.  T.  L.,  Keni,  W. 

Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  747 

Hodgson,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Carlisle 

Agricultural  Distress,  439 
Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.,  Maidstone 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  88 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  764 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  483 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Marylehone,  881 

Hops  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  503 

House  Tax,  The  Proposed— The  Franchise, 

c.  Question  (Sir  B.  Hall),  874 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 

County  Franchise,  Leave,  869 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  Amend, 

Adj.  360,  451 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1058 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  dsc. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  100;  Re- 
port, 154 
Budget.  The— Ways  and  Means,  789.  742,  743 
Cape  of  Good  Hope— KafOr  War,  1169 
Ceylon,  AfE&irs  of,  1182 

Commons'  Attendance  in  House  of  Lords,  143 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  864 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  1281,  1290 
Ecolesiastival  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  489, 

493 
Ley,  John  Henry,  Res.  139 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1051 
Naw  Estimates,   Res.   1193;    Amend.    1202, 
1224,  1230,  1231,  1233,  1234,  1236,  1237; 
1267 
Prosecutions,  Expenses  of.  Leave,  ^7;  2R. 

1295 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Marylehone,  883 
Sessional  Orders — Money  Votes,  144, 145 
South  Staffordshire  Railway  Extension,  3R.  504 
Supply — Exchequer  Bills,  450 
Woods  and  Forests,  1256, 1262 

Hungarian  Refugees, 
c,  Question  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  885;  (Mr.  Ur- 
quhart),  1317 
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Improvement  of  Toums  {Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  1R»276;  2R.»  1166 

Income  Tax, 
I,  Res.  (Lord  Brougham),  1008 

Incumbered  Estates  Leases  (Ireland)  Bill, 
e,  IR .•  1166 

India, 
Ikut  India  Company,  c.  Question  (Viscount 
Jocelyn),  276 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  70 
Addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  170 
Business  of  the  House,  1310 
Caledonian  Railway,  2R.  Amend.  1312 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  LeaTC,  263 ; 

2R.  1144,1323,  1363 
Jesuits,  Address  moTed,  600 
Ley,  John  Henry,  Res.  138 
Miiiisterial  Crisis — Explanation,  1053 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Leave,  363 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Marylehone,  884 
Talbot,  Miss,  Case  of,  1323 

Interment  Bill, 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Mowatt),  1241 

Ireland, 

BlaekwaJtcr  Water,  Fishery  of  the,  c.  Question 

(Mr.  C.  Anstcy),  137 
Dwngarvan,  New  Writ  for,  e.  Motion  (Rt.  Hon. 

W.  Hayter),  134 
Law  Coiarts,  e.  Question  (Mr.  T.  MacCullagh), 

508 
Limerick    Workhouse,    c.    Question  (Mr.   P. 

Scrope),  627 
Zjord  Lieutenancy,  The,  I,  Question  (Marquess 

of  Londonderry),  155 
f .  Question  TMr.  Reynolds),  136 
Orange  Adaresses,  e.  Question  (Capt.  Arch- 

dall),  1 180 
Paupers,  Importation    of  —  Overcrowding  of 

iSteam  Boats,  c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane), 

1176 
Chancery,   Court  of,  see  Chancery,  Court  of 

(Irelaiid)  Act  Amendment  Bill 
Churclies  and  Chapels,  see  Churches  and  Cha^ 

pels  (Ireland)  Bill 
Civil  Bills,  see  Civil  Bills,  ^e,  (Ireland)  Bill 
JScclesiastieal   Residences,    see    Eeclesiastical 

Residences  (Ireland)  Bill 
Fee  Farm  Rents,  see  Fee  Farm  Rents  (Ire- 
land) Bill 
Improvement  of  Towns,  see  Improvement  of 

Towns  (Ireland)  Bill 
Incumbered  Estates,  see  Incumbered  Estates 

Leases  (Ireland)  Bill 
mUs  and  Factories,  see  Mills  'and  Factories 

(Ireland)  Bill 
Prerogative  Court,  see  Prerogative  Court  (Ire- 
land) Bill 
Salmon  Brood,  see  Salmon  Brood  (Ireland) 

Bill 
United  Church,  see  United  Church  of  England 

and  Ireland  Bill 
Valuation,  see  Valualion  (Ireland)  Bill 

Jesuits, 

e.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Grogan),  608 ;  Amend. 
A4).  [A.  10,  N.  103,  M.  03]  612;  Motion 
withdnwD,  618 


Jewish  Disabilities, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  P.  Wood),  161 


Jocelyn,  Viscount,  King*s  Lynn, 
Agricultural  Distress,  57U 
East  India  Company,  276 

Johnstone,  Sir  J.  W,  B.,  Scarborough 
Prosecutions,  Expenses  of,  2R.  1205 

JoLLiFFE,  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  Petersfield 
Budget,  The — ^Ways  and  Means,  752 

Kaffir  War — Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
I.  Address  moved  (Lord  Montcagle),  1093  ; 

Motion  withdrawn,  1098 
e.  Question  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  1121  ;  Ohserra- 
tions  (Lord  J.  Russell),  1167 

Keogu,  Mr.  W.,  Athlone 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  860, 

466,  472,  663 
JesuiU,  Address  moved,  608,  610,  612 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1076 

KiLDARE,Marquess  of,  Kildare  Co, 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  52  ;  Report, 
140 

Kino,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey,  E, 

County  Franchise,  Leave,  850 

Labocchere,  Rt.  lion.  H.,  Taunton 
Agricultural  Distress,  542 
Agriculture,  Statistics  of,  816 
Business,  Private — Counsel  to  the  Speaker, 

Comm.  moved  for,  186 
Caledonian  Railway,  2R.  1314 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^KafBr  War  1 172 
Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  1167 
Partnership,  Law  of,  Comm.  moved  for,  848 
South  Staffordshire   Railway   Extension,   2R. 

503,  504 
Steamboats,  Overcrowding  of— Irish  Paupers,^ 

1177, 1178 
Sugar  Duties  (Belgium),  620 

Langdale,  Lord 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  IR.  1111 
Yice-Chancellor,  Appointment  of  a,  2R.  890 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  42 
Channel  Oyster  Fishery,  1303 
Committees,  Chairman  of,  47, 51 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  155 
Ministerial  Crisis— Explanation,  887,  889,  996, 

1026,  1020,  1004 
Nicholls,  Mr.,  Secretary  to  the  Poor-Law  Boar4» 

150 
Papal  Aggression,  1241 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  Address  moved,  266 

Lascelles,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  S.  S.»  Knares* 
borough 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Her  Majesty*! 
R^7, 184 


LAT 


MIL 


Late  Sittings, 

c.  Motion  (Mr.   Brotherton),  146,    [A.  33,  N 
108,  M.  76]  U9 

Law  Courts  {Ireland), 
e.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Mao  Collagh),  508 


Lawless,  Hon.  J.  C,  Clonmel 

Eoclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  502 
Late  Sittings,  US 
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Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2 R.  1278 

Mills  and  Factories  (Ireland)  BiU, 
c.  1R.»  276 ;  2R.»  703 ;  Rep.*  840  ;  8R.»  873 ; 
I,  IR.*  1064 

Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation, 

I.  887,  996,  1064 
c.  892, 1029,  1074 


Lefeyre,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  ^,,  see  Speaker, 
The 

Ley,  John  Henry — late  Clerk  of  the  House, 
c.  Res.  (Lord  J.  Russell),  138 

Limerick  Workhouse, 

0.  Question  (Mr.  P.  Scropo),  627 

London,  Bishop  of 

Marriages,  2  R.  978 

LONDONDERBT,  Marcniess  of 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  155 

Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 

1,  Question  (Marquess  of  Londonderry),  155 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Reynolds),  136 

MaoCullagh,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Lundalk 

Civil  Bills.  Ac.  rircland),  Leave,  871 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  337 ; 

2R.  1383 
Law  CourU  (Ireland),  508 

Macoregor,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 

Copper  Miners  in  England,  Company,  2R.  1120 
Navy  Estimates,  1202, 1230 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Peebles-shire 

Compound  Householders,  2R.  Amend.  821,  825 
Prosecutions,  Expenses  of,  Leave,  827 

liALMESBURY,  Earl  of 
Agricultural  Distress,  803 
Census,  The — Population  Act,  1309 

Manners,  Lord  J.  J.  R.,  Colchester 
Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  1166 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1077 

Marriages  Bill, 
I  IR.*  165 
2R.  896  [Content,  16,  Not-Content,  50,   M. 
34]  095 

Maule,  Rt.  Hon.  Fox,  Perth 
Gnlcdonian  Railway,  2R.  1315 
Ceylon,  Afiairs  of.  1 182 
Ecclesnistical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  690 

Measor,  Mr.,  Case  of — Post  Office, 

I  Petition  (Earl  of  St.  Germans),  268 

Mercantile  Marine  Bill, 
e.  Question  (Lord  J.  Manners),  1166 

Miles,  Mr.  P.,  Bristol 
Sttgw  Duties  (Belgium),  628 


MiNTO,  Earl  of 

Rome,  Court  of.  Mission  to,  156,  182,  184 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport, 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Meant,  759 

MoLEswoRTU,  Sir  W.,  Souihtoark 
Cape  of  Good  Hope— KafBr  War,  1123 

Money  Votes — Sessional  Orders, 
e.  Motion  (Mr.  Hume),  144,  [A.  47,  N.  116, 
M.  69]  146 

MoNTEAGLE,  Lord 

Capo  of  Good    Hope  —  Kaffir  War,  Address 

moved,  1093,  1097 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  Projected  Railway, 

613 
Passengers  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1166 
Transportation — Van  Diemen's  Land,  1086 

MooRE,  Mr.  G.  n.,  Mayo  Co. 
Agricultural  Distress,  580 
Business  of  the  House,  1319 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  LeaTe,  235, 

265,  501 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1083 

Mount  Casiiell,  Earl  of 

Arsenic,  Sale  of,  Regulation,  2R.  1301  ;  Com. 

1305 
Passengers  Act  Amendment  Rep.  add.  cl.  1312 

MowATT,  Mr.  F.,  Penryn  and  Falmouth 

Interment  Bill,  1241 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 
Agricultural  Distress,  603 
Budget,  The — Ways  and  Means,  760 
Copper  Miners  in  England  Company,  2R.  1120 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  l^eave,  696 

Napier,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  University 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  458 

Navy  Estimates — Supply, 
c.  1183,  Amend.   (Mr.   W.   Williams),    1183; 

Motion  ncg.  t6. ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  1202,  [A.  61,  N.  169,  M. 

108]  1224; 
Amend.  (Col.  Sibthorp),  1227,  [o.q.  A.  193,N. 

34,  M.  159]  1233; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  1235,  [A.  68,  N.  127,  M. 

59]  1239 
Report,  1267 ;    Amend.  (Mr.    Hume),    1268  ; 

Motion  ncg.  ib. 

New  Brunswick  and  Canada    Projected 

Railway, 
I,  Petition  (Lord  Monteagle),  613 
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Newdegate.  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  755,  76d 
Caledonian  Railway,  2R.  1314 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  2R.  1152 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1056,  1084 

New  Forest,  The, 
c.  Question  (lion.  6.  Berkeley),  137 

Nicholls,  Mr.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Poor 

Law  Bbard, 
I.  Question  (Earl  Fortesoue),  158 

Norwich,  Bisbop  of 

•Marriages,  3R.  957 

O'CoKNELL,  Mr.  J.,  Limerick  City 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  84 
Dungarvan,  New  Writ  for,  130 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leaye,  218, 

226 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1053 

0*CoNSELL,  Mr.  M.,  Tralee 
Jesuits,  Address  moved,  Amend.  Adj.  612 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kerry  Co, 

Dungarvan,  New  Writ  for,  135 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  202 

O'Connor,  Mr.  F.,  Nottingham 

Business  of  the  Ilouse,  1320 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leare,  609 

Ofences,  Prevention  of.  Bill, 
riR.»887; 
2R.  1310 

Orange  Addresses, 
e.  Question  (Captain  Archdall),  1180 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Middlesex 

Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1055,  1076 

OssoRY,  Bishop  of 
Marriages,  2R.  082 

Oswald,  Mr.  A.,  Ayrshire 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  T^ave,  494 
Ministerial  Crisis — Expknation,  1081 

Outlawries  Bill, 
c.  1R.»52 

Oyster  Fishery,  Cliannel, 
I  Question  (Earl  of  Wicklow),  1302 

Packe,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  S, 

Prosecutions,  Expenses  of,  2R.  1293 

Pakington,  Sir  J.  S.,  Droitwich, 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.   Amend. 
1270,  1292 

Palmer,  Mr.  Robert,  Berkshire 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure  ,2R.  1289 

Palmer,  Mr.  Roundell,  Plymouth 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  AsBumptioo,  2R.  1347 


Palmerston,  Viscount,  Tiverton 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  154 
Danubian  Provinces,  The,  1317 
Hungarian  Refugees,  886,  1317 
San  Salvador  Blockade  o^  277 

Papal  Aggression — Ecclesiastical  Titles, 
L  Petition  (Lord  Abinger),365  ;(Earl  of  Roden), 

1065  ;  (Earl  Fitzwilliam).  1239 
e.  Leave,  187  ;  Adj.  Debate,  279  ;  Amend.  Adj. 
(Mr.  P.  Howard),  360,  [A.  69,  N.  364,  M.3051 
361,  451,  629,  [A.  395,  N.  63,  M.  332]  699  ;— 
see  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption  Bill 

Parliament,  Opening  of, 
I.  1  ;  Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  5  ;  Her 

Majesty's  Reply,  179 
c.  52  ;  Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  52  { 

Report,  149  ;  Her  Majesty's  Reply,  184 

Partnership,  Law  of, 
c.  Comm.  moved  for,  (Mr.  Slaney)  842 

Passengers  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  184 ; 
2R.  768 ; 

Com.  872;  SR.»  1029 
I  IR.*  1064;  2R.  1163; 
Com.  1301 ; 

Rep.  add,  cl.  (Earl  of  Mount  Cashell)  1312  ;  c/. 
neg.  ib. 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N, 
Business,  Private — Counsel    to    the  Speaker, 

Comm.  moved  for,  185 
Caledonian  Railway,  2R.  1315 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  1284 
South  Staffordshire  Railway  Extension,  2R.  504 
Water  Bills,  Metropolis,  84*1 

Peciiell,  Sir  G.  R.,  Brighton 
Navy  Estimates,  1236,  1238 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  2R.  1374 

Peel,  Mr.  F. ,  Leominster 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  647 

Pelham,  Hon.  Capt.  D.  A.,  Boston 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  1288 

Petitions,  Rule  for — The  Window  Tax, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Speaker),  820  ;— Explana- 
tion (Viscount  Duncan),  842 

Peto,  Mr.  S.  K.,  Norwich 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  56 

Places  and  Appointments, 
e.  Return  moved  for  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  1085 

Plumptre.  Mr.  J.  E.,  Kent,  E, 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  07 
Business  of  the  House,  1318 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  2R.  1159 
Navy  Estimates,  1222, 1230 

Plowden,  Mr.  W.  H.  C,  Newport  (Isle  of 
Wight) 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Marylebone,  884 
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Police  Metropolis  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  840 

Poor  LawSf 

e.   Comm.  moved   for  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  816 ; 
House  connted  out,  819 

Post  Office — Money  Order  Department, 

I  Petition  (Earl  of  St.  Germans),  208 

Prerogative  Court  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  IR .•  626 

Prosecutions,  Expenses  of.  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  825;  IE*  820; 
2R.  1293 

Public  Houses  {Scotland)  Bill, 
1 1R.»  772 

Queen *s  Speech,  The, 

/.  2  ;  Address  moved,  5  ;    Her  Majesty's  Reply, 

170 
c.  Address  moved,  52;   Report ;  Ilcr  Majesty's 

Reply,  184 

Railway  Accounts,  Audit  of,  BiU, 
c.  1R*1166 

Rawdok,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.,  Armagh  City 
Apprentices  and  Servants,  2  It.  1209 

Rede8Dale,  Lord 

Census,  The— Population  Act,  1310 
Committees,  Chairman  of,  51 
Passengers  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1164 

Religious  Houses  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  1241 

Reynolds,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  265, 

279  ;  2R.  1332 
Late  Sittings,  148 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  136 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1078 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Marylebouc,  882 

Rice,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Dovor, 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  1283 

Richmond,  Duke  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  30 
Agricultural  Distress,  702 
Committees,  Chairman  of,  50 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Cork  City 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  231, 
360 ;  Amend.  Adj.  361 

RoDEN,  Earl  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  46 

Papal  Aggression — Ecclesiastical  Titles,  1065 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  68 
Dungarvan,  New  Writ  for,  134,  135 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  211 
Ministerial'  Crisis — Explanation,  895 


Roman  CeUholic  Relief, 
c.  Leave,  863,  [A.  35,  N.  175,  M.  140]  Mt 

Rome,  Court  of — Lwd  M\nto*$  Mission, 

L  Question  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  155 ;  Obsenr*- 
tions  (Lord  Stanley),  170 

RoMiLLT,  Sir  J.,  see  Attorney  Gekeral 
Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  114 
Addresses  to    Her  Biajetty,    161,    105,  166, 

170 
Agricultural  Distress,  391,  450,  589 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  739,  887 
Business,    Public,   1132,    1318,    1319,    1820, 

1322 
Cape  of  Good  Hope— Kaffir  War,  1181,  1167, 

1174,  1176 
Chancery,  Court  of,  507 
Compound  Householders,  2R.  822 
Count  Out,  The,  1322 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  857 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  1290 
^Ecolesiastioal  Titles  AssuroptioD,  Leave,  187, 

211,    265,   360,   361,    472,    493,  497:   2R. 

1146,  1147 
Franchise,  Extension  of  the,  373,  875 
House  Tax,    The  Proposed — The    Franchise, 

875 
Jewish  Disabilities,  161 
Law  Courts  (Ireland),  508 
Ley,  John  Henry,  Res.  138,  142 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  136 
Ministerial    Crisis  —  Explanation,    892,   89J, 

1020,  1042,  1062,  1074,  1070,   1081 
Places  and  Appointments,  Return  moved  fi>r, 

1005 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Marylebone,  879 

Sadleir,  Mr.  J.,  Carlow  Borough 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  I.cavc,  067 
Ministerial  Crisis — ExpLmation,  1084 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Leave,  772 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Marylebone, 
c.  Question  (Sir  H.  IlaU),  875 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of 

Marriages,  2R.  051 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of 

Marriages,  2R.  896,  027,  029,  902 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  889 
Nicholls.  Mr.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law 

Board,  161 
Post  Office — Money  Order  Department,    268, 

275 

Salmon  Brood  (Ireland),  Bill, 
c.  1R.«  626 

Saxdars,  Mr.  6.,  Wakefield 

Agricultural  Distress,  444 
Agriculture,  Statistics  of,  816 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Meant,  762 
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San  Salvador f  Blockade  of, 
c  Question  (Mr.  T.  Baring),  377 

SeUci  Vestries  Bill, 
I  IR.  1 

ScnOLEFiELD,  Mr.  W.,  Birmingham 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  699 
Ministerial  Crisis^Explanation,  1063 

Scotland, 
BUfiopt-^EccUHattieal  TitleM,e.  Obsenrations, 

(Sir  G.  Grej),  1315 
Aberdeen  PMic  jReeard,  see  Aberdeen  PMie 

Record  Bill 
Odedanian  Railway,  tee  CdUdanian  Railufay 

BUI 
PuhUe  Houses,  see  Pitblio  Bouses  {Seothnd) 

Bill     • 

ScBOPE,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Stroud 
Limerick  Workhouse,  627 
Poor  Law,  Comm.  moTcd  for,  816 

Scully,  Mr.  F.,  Tipperary 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  694 

Sessional  Orders — Money  Votes, 
r.  Motion  (Mr.  Hume),  144,   [A.  47,  N.  116, 
M.  60]  146 

Sewers,  Metropolitan  Commission  of, 

c.  Question  (Sir  B.  Uall),  1178 

SsTMouR,  Lord,  Totness 
New  Forest,  The,  137 
Woods  and  Forests,  Amend.  1266    * 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 
I.  Address  moved  (Marquess    of  Lansdowne), 
266 

SiBTHORP,  Col.  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech^  105 
Agricultural  Distress,  450 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Meass,  759 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  696  ; 
2R.  1161 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1057 
Navy  Estimates,  Amend.  1226,  1231, 1233 

Sidney,  Mr.  Aid.  T.,  Stafford 

Budget,  The — Ways  and  Means,  746 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1063 
Prosecutions,  Es^penses  of,  2R.  1293 

Slanet,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 
Budget,  The— Ways  and  Means,  747 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1064 
Partnership,  Law  of,  Comm.  moved  for,  842 


Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  V.,  Northampton 

Business,  Private  —  Counsel  to  the  Speaker, 

Comm.  moved  for,  186 
Capo  of  Good  Hope— Kaffir  War,  1174 
Water  Bills,  Metropolis,  841 


Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stirling 

Caledonian  Railway,  2R.  1318 

Smiihfield  Enlargement  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1029 

Smithfield  Market  Removal  Bill, 

e.  Leave,  829 ;  IR.*  834 

SoMERYiLLE^  Rt.  Hoii.  Sir  W.  M.,  Brog- 
heda 
Limerick  Workhouse,  627 
Valuation  (Ireland),  Leave,  771>  772 

South   Staffordshire  Bailway  Extension 
Bill, 

c.  1R.»  161 ;  2R.  503 

Speaker,  The,  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevre), 
Hampshire,  N, 
Ceylon  dommittee,  Evidenoe  before,  373 
Jesuits,  Address  moved,  611 
Petitions,  Rule  for— The  Window  Tax,  820 

Spooner,  Mr.  R.,   Warwickshire,  N. 
Compound  Householders,  2R.  822 
Copper    Miners    in    England    Company,  2R. 

Amend.  1110 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  1287 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  Leave,  481 
Late  Sittings,  148 

Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  1059 
Sessional  Orders — Money  Votes,  145 
South   Staffordshire  Railway  Extension,   2R. 

504 

Stafford,  Mr.  A.  S.  0.,  Northampton- 
shire, N, 

Smithfield  Market  Removal,  Leave,  833 

Stanford,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Beading 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption,  2R.  1154 
Exhibition  of  1851— PoUoe  Force,  278 

Stanley,  Lord 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  16 

Cape  of  Good    Hope  —  KafBr  War,  Address 

moved,  1096 
Census,  The — Population  Act,  Address  moved, 

1305,  1310 
Chancery,  Court  of,  839 
Committees,  Chairman  of,  48 
Ministerial  Crisis — Explanation,  888,  1003, 

1028 
Now  Brunswick  and  Canada  Projected  Railway, 

617,  625 
Papal  Aggression — Eeclesiastiodl  Titles,  1074 
Rome,  Court  of— Lord  Minto's' Mission,  179, 

183 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of.  Address  moved,  267 

Steamboats,  Overcrowding  of^-Irish  Pau- 
pers, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Coohrane),  1176 

Stradbboke,  Earl  of 
AgrioQltaral  Distress,  801 
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Stuart,  Lord  D.  C,  Marylebone 

Address  in  Annswer  to  tho  Speech,  Report,  140 
Budget,  The — ^Ways  and  Means,  753 
Hungarian  Refugees,  885 
Sunday  Trading  Prevention,  I^avc,  450 

Stuart,  Mr.  J.,  Newark 
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